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PREFACE. 


Ths  work,  of  which  the  firat  Tolame  is  now  published,  is  in  such  an 
advanced  state  of  preparation  for  the  press,  that  a  brief  ontliue  of  its  purposes 
and  method  mxf  be  equally  appropriate  in  this  place^  as  on  the  completion 
of  Hie  series. 

It  is  lite  deeign  of  the  Kew  AwcmnAW  OroLapja^  to  fiinush  a  condensed 
exhibition  of  the  present  state  of  hnman  knowledge  on  the  most  important 
subjects  of  inquiry.   Hie  discussion  of  the  controverted  points  of  science, 
philosophy,  religion,  or  politics,  does  not  enter  within  the  compass  of  its 
plan ;  but  it  aims  exclusively  at  an  accurate  and  impartial  account  ^  the 
development  of  opinion  in  the  exerdae  of  thought,  of  the  resnlta  of  physical 
',  research,  of  the  prominent  events  in  the  history  of  the  world,  of  Ihe  most 
^  significant  productions  of  literature  and  art,  and  of  the  celebrated  individuals 
]  whose  names  have  become  associated  with  the  conspicuous  phenomena  of 
their  age. 

Ll  preparing  the  materials  of  the  work,  ndther  the  Editors  nor  th^  coV 
■  laboraton  have  attempted  or  desired  to  make  it  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of 
perBoml  notions.  As  &r  as  was  consistent  with  the  nature  <^  the  case,  they 
have  confined  themselves  to  the  historical  relation  of  fiMts,  without  assnming 
the  fimcticns  of  advocates  or  judges.  In  instances  which  seemed  to  demand 
a  poiitiv6  verdict,  they  have  endeavored  to  present  an  illnstratioa  of  evidence 
rather  than  an  exhibition  of  argument  At  the  same  time  each  subject  has 
been  treated  in  the  point  of  view  of  those  with  whom  it  is  a  specialify,  and  not 
in  that  of  indiflferent  or  hostile  observers.  In  order  to  secure  the  most  complete 
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joBtice,  in  this  respect,  the  variooB  articles  in  the  work  hare  been  intnuted,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  writers  whose  stadies,  position,  opinions,  and  tastes,  were  a> 
goarantee  of  their  thorough  information,  and  which  famished  a  presnmption 
of  their  fiumess  and  impartiality.  Thm,  in  the  difierent  braachea  of  science, 
the  articles  have  been  prepared  bj  men  of  eminent  aecomplishments  in  each 
of  the  respective  departments ;  the  articles  on  History,  by  historical  students  in 
special  provinces ;  on  Biography,  especially  of  living  persons,  by  those  most 
famSiar  with  the  life  and  character  of  the  subjects ;  on  Hilitary  and  Kaval 
affairs,  by  military  and  naval  men ;  on  Technology  and  ICachineiy,  by  practical 
machiqists  and  engineers ;  and  on  the  History  and  Doctrines  of  the  Chnrcfa, 
by  theologians  of  the  different  Ohriatian  denominations  in  the  most  intimate 
relations  with  the  topics  under  treatment 

In  a  work  primarily  intended  for  popular  instraction  and  entertainment,  it 
is  obvious  that  lengtiiened  and  exhaustive  treatises  on  ihe  subjects  whidi  are 
brought  forward  in  its  pages  would  be  inappropriate ;  no  attempt,  accordingly, 
has  been  made  to  ftamish  the  masters  of  Uteratnre  and  science  witii  new  &ctB 
or  principles  in  their  peculiar  branches  of  stady;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Editors  hare  aimed  at  such  selections  from  the  universal  treasury  of  knowledge 
as  will  place  tiie  cultivators  of  one  department  d  research  in  possession  of  the 
achievements  of  other  departments,'  and  especially  to  spread  before  the  great 
mass  of  intelligent  readers  a  faithful  report  of  the  opinions,  systems,  discoveries, 
events,  actions,  and  characters  that  make  up  the  history  of  the  world. 

A  popular  method,  however,  has  not  been  pursued  at  the  expense  of 
thoroughness  of  research  and  exactness  of  statement  in  regard  to  topics  which 
seemed  to  demand  a  more  elabontte  treatment  Ample  space  has  been 
allotted  to  articles  of  this  description,  especially  on  subjects  connected  with 
modem  scientific  discoveries,  improTements  in  the  practical  arts  of  life,  the 
principles  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  and  American  History,  Biography?  and 
Geography.  Still,  the  condensation  and  brevity  which  have  been  adopted  in 
the  treabnent  of  secondary  points  of  interest,  have  enabled  the  Editors  to 
introduce  a  greater  variety  of  tities  than  is  usual  in  books  of  similar  intent, 
and  thus  to  enhance  the  value  oS  the  Kew  AioaEaoAir  Ctolof^u.  as  a  manual 
of  univeisal  reference. 

The  material^  which  have  served  as  a  foundation  for  the  work,  have 
been  derived  from  a  great  variety  of  sources.  The  numerous  Encyclopsedias, 
Dictionaries  of  special  branches  of  study,  and  popular  Oonversations'LexiconB, 
in  the  English,  French,  and  Qerman  langoi^es,  in  which  the  literature  of 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  is  so  singularly  rich,  have,  of  course,  been 
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difigeatlj  consulted  and  compared;  their  contributions  to  tlie  common  Btock 
of  knowledge  have  fnrniBhed  manj  valuable  facts,  Btatements,  and  augges- 
tlona;  recent  biograpbies,  bistorieB,  books  of  travel,  and  scientific  freatiBes, 
have  been  put  in  oonstaat  requisition,  and  their  contents  carefnlly  digested ; 
while  many  of  the  vriters  employed  upmi  this  vork  have  enriched  it  with 
the  fruit  of  their  personal  researches,  observations,  and  discoveries  in  the 
branches  of  sdence  and  learning  ia  which  their  namra  have  attained  an  honor- 
able  distinction.  ' 

In  AO  preparation  of  this  ▼oIom&  nearly  a  hundred  writers  have  taken  part, 
including  perBcms  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  United  States,  in  Great  Britain, 
and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  TSo  mtriction  has  been  laid  on  their  pens, 
except  that  of  abstinence  from  the  expression  of  private  dogmatic  judgments, 
and  from  the  introduction  of  sectarian  comments  at  war  with  the  professed 
historical  character  of  the  woric  Ihe  great  mass  of  materials  thus  produced 
has  been  criticaQy  revised  by  the  Editors,  and  moulded  into  as  complete  unity, 
both  of  substance  and  form,  as  was,  perhaps,  either  possible  or  desirable,  with 
such  a  wide  diversity  in  the  original  sources.  In  this  fact,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
found  a  guarantee  of  the  universality  and  impartiality  of  the  work,  impressing 
upon  it  a  disinterested  character,  no  less  by  the  neceaedty  of  the  case  than  by 
the  good  fiuth  of  individual  professions. 

Without  a  more  extended  enumeration  of  authorities,  the  Editors  ac- 
knowledge their  special  obligation  to  the  ^oiweUe  jBiograpMe  QSnSrale,  pub- 
lished by  K.  DmoT  (Paris,  1855-^57),  for  facta  in  recent  Frwch  biography ;  to 
the  ^English  Gyclopedia,"  edited  by  Hr.  Oeajosa  EnoBT  (Loudon,  1854-'57), 
whose  weU-digested  summari^  in  some  instances,  have  heen.  drawn  upon  for 
nsefnl  information ;  and  to  Peeeee's  Vniveraal  Zeaj^eon' {Mtenhnrg,  184&-'54, 
1857),  whose  minute  and  accurate  details  have  famished'  essential  aid  in  the 
verification  of  uncertain  dates  and  controverted  fcMts-and  events. 

The  Editors  of  this  work  m  unwilHng-  that  the-  &St  volume  should  pass 
from  their  hands  without  an  expression  o£'their-ebligat«HiB-to  the  corps  of  con- 
tributors and  the  numerous  men  of  eminence  in  science- and  literature,  whose 
effective  co-operation  has  lightened  their  own-  labors  and  Laid  the  foundation  ' 
for  the  utility  and  value  of  the  publication.  They  would  also  express  their 
gratitude  for  Ihe  liberality  with  which  their  collaborators  have  been  permitted 
to  use  the  Astor  Library,  the  Mercantile,  Society,  and  Historical  Libraries 
in  this  city^  the  Library  of  the>  Atheneeum,  and*  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and'  Sciences,,  in  Boston.;  and  the  library  ef  Harvard  Oollege,  in 
Camhridgp. 


Tiii  FSEFAOS. 

ThQ  Yolnme,  now  presented  to  the  public,  may  be  regarded  as  an  earnest 
of  the  Uteraiy  and  typographical  execntion  of  the  -whole  work.  It  will 
be  completed  mainlj  by  the  same  writers  whose  conttibntlons  are  contained 
in  this  volume  (and  whose  names  will  be  hereafter  announced),  and  will  be 
made  to^  pan  as  n^dly  through  the  press  aa  is  eon&isteat  wifh  mechanical 
accuracy. 

Ifkw.  ToBK,  J)iember  Itt,  1667. 
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i  the  M  tetter  in  the  alpliftbeti  of  all 
A*  writtaliDgiueea,  if  we  except  the  Ethir 
•Die  or  Abjvfausn,  of  wliich.  it  is  the  thirteenth. 
nemikithddB  bo  mdvuraally  has  been  sap- 
poiBdtobiSksteei&w  &  oominon  ozifpn  of  wntr 
tan  Ingoigt,  or  a  olaim  in  Hie  letter  itself  to  pr»> 
eadsBM, f«mde&  on  Bome  natural  law;  bntitis 
iDvwiby  nmuen.'t  pbHologists  that  this  let- 
ter hn  no  ipecMil  yj^'iTTO*  to  Doing  placed  at  the 
head  of  ^  alplnbet.    A  is  a  TOwel,  or,  rather, 
it  is  the  npreaentatrre  of  -rowel  aonnds,  or  Tocal 
ahmnnfn  tfT  lannuiRe.    Orie^nslly,  it  was  prob- 
ddr  the  symbol  o¥  one  eiiu^e  sound  only,  bat 
fat  Eo^sh  it  TCPteaonts  at  least  seven  distinct 
rim^  soonids  of  the  voice.  These  seven  distinct 
toonds  are  heard  in  the  words  mate,  mat,  mare, 
marLidU,  many,  wAot.    Other  distinct  soonda 
an  doioted  bj  Uiia  letter  when  used  in  proper 
MDMSt  a  rcoDflricable  inatanoe  of  which  is  the 
tewoB  street  in  London,  BpeDed  Pall  MaU, 
vUdiispcoDoonoediWI JTirfi:  Theletterala 
abo  frequently  ooopled  with  other  letters  to  re- 
■iuauit  the  same  ample  elementary  sounds  that 
■  does  when  standing  alone^  as  in  the  words 
maieL  pear,  jatmt,  ,fiiuU,  titraighU   It  is  often 
tmaa  onitea  with  o&er  letters  also  when  it 
n^reseats  no  sound  at  all,  or  has,  in  &ct,  lost 
Tooal  value  entirely,  as  in  the  words  ooat, 
ise£,  Itfowty.   In  proper  names  the  use  of  a  in 
eonmnatioa  wHh  other  vowel  letters  Is  some- 
ttaies  quite  Inffiorons,  as  in  the  distii^nished 
Tinlaii  name  spelt  Beawhamp,  and  pronounced 
ftiwWm.    The  uimary  sound  of  tne  letter  a 
O^nflwts)  is  also  rcftresented  in  thir^-three 
dUteant  vqi^  br  onnbinBtiona  of  nine  other 
laCtai.  "nieae  varkna  uses  of  thia  letter,  to- 
Satber  irib  other  rimllar  faucmgndtieaj  tend  to 
tender  tike  leqoiatioB  of  the  "Sa^^  langoage 
nty  ifilSeiilt  to  for^ners.  The  historic^  fea- 
tweso/tfae  letter  a  are  interesting.  The  sound 
if  this  letter  was  disliked  by  Oioero,  ^robsl^y 
ttst  SDund  of  ft  whidi  we  now  have  m  mart^ 
and  in  the  treatise  Jh  Oratore,  0.  zlix.,  he 
tema  it  msitamMnma  lUtera;  doubtless  from 
lis  apmtioa  neoesaary  to  produce  the  sound, 
afAoooL  on  the  same  prindnle,  the  other 
mnb  AotM  luire  eqnally  ^lared  his  dis- 
jlbttDA   itf  ^  luuieats  A  was  emfdoyeo 
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as  a  numeral,  and  stood  for  five  hundred, 
and  when  a  dash  was  plaoed  on  the  top^ 
thus,  X,  for  ten  times  that  munlmy  or  fiva 
fboasand.  It  is  the  first  of  the  seven  Dondidoal 
letters  in  the  Julian  calendar — an  imit^ikxi  of 
the  lAitmt  JftmdinaJetj  which  bad  been  in  vd 
among  the  Bomans  long  before  the  intoodnctiku 
of  Ohristianity.  In  It^c,  the  letter  A  den(4es 
a  universal  amrmative.  In  the  eomitia  of  the 
Romans,  ttte  letter  A  was  used  in  giving  su^ 
ftages;  so,  also,  in  criminal  trials  it  imresented 
AUohOy  I  acquit;  hence  Cioeroj  in  his  ^»eeoh 
for  MUo,  terms  it  littera  aahUane,  In  ancient 
inscriptions^  A  stands  for  Augmtu*,  A.ng%Ma3^ 
Offer,  agit,  aiunty  aUgvando,  antwte,  amUtf 
out ;  A  A  for  Augusti,  AugiutOy  Auliu  Ageritm, 
ae»  aUenumj  ante  audita,  ajntd  offrum,  aurvm 
tKrgmtmmj  A  A.  A  tsrc  Augtutiy  when  three 
in  number,  and  aurum,  argmUum,  at.  When 
found  on  the  reverse  of  ancient  medals  it  indi> 
eates  tbe  <atj  in  which  tbqr  vere  lasoed,  as  Ar> 
gos  or  Athens:  on  modem  coins  it  is  the  maHc 
of  the  dty  of  Paris,  doubtless  taken  anagrai^ 
matioaUy,  from  tiie  last  letter  of  the  wordZufe- 
Ua.  A  is  also  a  frequent  abbreviation,  as  A.  D. 
for  Armo  J)omini,  A.  K.  for  Artivm  Jftvw^, 
Anruf  Mwidi,  Jko.  In  medical  presoriptitms  it 
is  used  thus,  ^  for  ana,  of  eacu.  In  bills  ot 
exchange  it  is  in  Enj^d  an  abbreviatitm  &r 
aeee^ted,  and  in  France  of  otceptL  It  ia  like- 
wise customary  with  merohants  to  maA  their 
books  with  the  letters  A.  B.  0,  instead  of  the 
ordinary  nnmerals.  A  A  A  is  the  chemical 
abbreviation  foe  amalgama. — A,  In  music,  is  the 
nominal  of  the  sixth  diatonic  interval  of  the 
first  ootave  of  the  modem  scale.  It  onreapooda 
with  the  La  of  Ooido.  A  waa  Xb»  lowest  note 
of  the  ancient  Greek  scale,  and  tat  many  oeo- 
turlee  represented  the  daogpest  tone  used  m  nm- 
Alterations  in  the  seale  were  made,  how^ 
ever,  in  the  tenth  century  by  Guido,  and  nA- 
aeqnently  by  others,  so  Uiat  at  present  0  is  tbe 
first  note  of  the  natural  scale,  and  A  the  oxUi 
diatonic  interval — a  marks  tiie  same  intwnl  in 
the  second  octave.  From  this  letta*  almost  aU 
instruments  are  tuned.  A  is  also  the  mr""i"iil 
of  one  of  tiie  two  natural  modes. 
AAf  tin  nuM  (tf  a  flunily  oii^natlng  at  a 
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remotd  period,  and  m«t  wtt3i  frftqnenfly  in.  the 
olmmideB  of  Holland.  Those  of  its  membera 
who  Bucoeeded  in  achieving  anj  degree  of  post- 
hnmooB  tune,  were  remarkable  as  scholars  and 
laborious  workers,  rather  than  as  thinkers  or 
originators.  L  Ohbibtun  Ohuilbs  Henst,  Ln- 
iheran  pastor,  bom  at  Zwolle,  1718,  died  ia 
Harlem,  1708.  He  was  eminent  as  a  theolo- 
gian, and,  also,  as  a  man  of  great  sdentifio 
knowled^  II.  Hildbbsucd  yas  ub,  was 
the  younger  brother  of  the  bookseller  Peter, 
and  a  nattre  ttf  Lejden.  Peter  emplc^ed  him 
to  illiutnte  lua  works,  m.  Fkteb  van  dkb, 
*  bookseller  of  Leyden,  the  precise  date  of  his 
birUi  nnknown,  died  1780.  His  principal  works 
were  La  Qalerie  Agridble  du  Monde^  in  sixty- 
six  Tolnmes,  foL,  with  an  atlaa  of  two  hundred 
oharts,  and  "  Voyages  and  Travels  relating  to 
^e  East  and  West  Indies."  He  made  a  oon- 
tinoatton  of  Gnevius's  Thesaurus  of  Italian 
writers,  and  dso  published  several  works  on 
the  antiqaities  of  Greece,  Borne,  &c.,  none 
of  which,  however,  created  any  lasting  im- 
pression. IT.  Fbtkr  tan  dbb,  an  eminent 
jurist,  bora  in  Lonvain,  1586,  died  at  Lnnm- 
bnrg^  1604.  Eto  1^  a  ftw  TalnaUe^woriiB  on 
Jnriimadaioe. 

**,  file  nameof  abontfralT-  snail  rivers  in 
Oentral  and  Northern  £nrq>e,  derived  from  the 
Oeltlo  ^«A,  or  TeobHiio  AOy  flowing  water. 
Among  the  most  important  of  them  are  the  fol- 
lowing: I.  A  river  of  Holland  in  Noriii  Bra- 
bant, which,  passing  Helmond,  joins  the  Dom- 
mel  at  Bots-le-Dno.  H.  A  river  in  Groningeoi, 
oaUed  Westerwolden  Aa,  which  fells  into  the 
DoUut.  in.  A  river  in  Ovei^sel,  which,  after 
uniting  its  waters  with  the  Yeoht,  flows  into 
the  Znyder  Zee.  IV.  A  river  of  Belgium,  in 
the  province  of  Antwerp,  which  empties  into 
the  Keethe.  V.  A  small  river  of  Brabant,  near 
Breda.  VL  A  river  in  the  Boasian  province 
ftf  Utoi^  whloh  flows  into  the  bi^  of  Biga. 
VXL  A  river  in  Oonitond.  wlxUih  flows  into  the 
Dwina.  near  Biga.  Ym.  A  river  of  fhmce^ 
riringuithed^wrtmentof  LeK(nrd,  beoondng 
navi^hle  for  barges  at  St.  Omer,  and  after  a 
oonrse  about  forty  miles,  falling  Into  the  sea 
at  Oravelines.  IX.  A  river  of  Hanover,  flow- 
ing into  the  Ems  in  the  province  of  IJngen. 
X.  A  river  in  the  canton  oi  Aaigan,  Switzer- 
land, carrying  the  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Hallwyl 
into  the  Aar.  XL  A  river  of  Switzerland,  bear- 
ing the  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Bunen  into  the  I«ke 
of  Lnoerae.  XII,  A  river  draining  tiie  vall^ 
ctf  Engelbei^  Bwitzeriand,  and  flowing  Into  (be 
Lake  of  Lnceme. 

AA6AABD,0HBisTUir,  a  modem  Latin  poet, 
distingoidied  by  the  elegance  and  fl*eedom 
Us  bvn  at  Vlborg,  in  Denmaric,  Jan.  27, 
died  Febw  &  lOSiL  He  gradoated  at 
Gopenhagen  in  168S,  was  amralnted  professor 
(tf  poetryin  the  miiTendt7^thatdt?inl647, 
and  rector  of  Ibe  school  at  Bibe  In  1661.  His 
chief  prodnotSons  were  a  long  poem,  in  honor 
of  a  naval  vlotoiy  achieved  by  Ohrist^  IV.,  en- 
tittedZoww*  0&a>riea,(^mm,im>^  tcH)  and 


Thr«UffyperborH(E9&l^^a,  1648,  foL).  These^ 
with  his  other  poetical  works,  and  a  life  1^  bia 
son,  were  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  Boet- 
gaaid's  Delieia  Poetarum  Danorutn  (Lugdnid 
Batavomm,  1698). — ^His  broker,  Kikls  Aa- 
OAAED  (1012 — 1667),  professor  of  elocution  at 
the  academy  of  Sorde,  wrote  several  oitioal 
works  in  Latinf  which  are  little  known  out  ot 
Denmark. 

AAGESEN,  SwBD  On  Lattn,  Sugno  J^v), 
the  earUest  Danish  historian,  floniished  at  tin 
end  of  the  twelfth  and  commencement  of  the 
following  century.  At  the  commaod  of  the 
celebrated  Axel  or  Absalon,  archbishop  of 
Land,  he  wrote  a  compendious  histonr  of  Den- 
mark down  to  the  year  1187.  His  Latin  style 
is  ftiU  of  harbariBma,  but  the  work  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  norths  historical  stadent. 
Thia,  with  a  shorter  work  by  the  same  author, 
was  edited  by  S.  J.  Ste^unins,  undor  the  title 

8vo). 

AADT  EL  GINOOIT,  an  andent  city  in 
Fez.  The  name  signifies  "spring  of  the  licen- 
tious." ft  was  titnated  near  a  spring  and  con- 
tained an  andent  temple,  probably  dedicated 
to  Ashtarotb,  the  Hicenician  Venus.  The  wor- 
shippeis  anembled  at  night,  and  tStet  Ibe  savi- 
fioes  the  lights  were  ezmgoiahed  Hid  a  aoena 
of  debauchery  ensued.  The  children  b(»n  of 
this  promiscuous  intercourse  were  bronj^t  vp 
by  the  priests.  The  Uohammedan  invaden 
destroyed  the  town  and  temple. 

AAL,  Jacob,  metallnr^et,  bom  1778,  at 
Porsgrond  ia  sonthem  Norway,  died  August 
4,  1844,  was  educated  at  the  high  schod  in 
Kyboig,  Denmark,  and  the  university  of  Oo 
penha^.  Originally  intended  for  the  dinroh, 
nis  strong  taste  for  natural  sciences,  e£^>edally 
mineralogy  and  metallur^,  absorbed  him  in 
those  pursuits.  He  studied  in  Germany  and 
Bwi^erland,  and  on  his  return  to  bis  own 
comitty,  boD^t  scxne  ircm  works  at  Arendal,  s 
little  seaport  on  the  sonthem  coast.  The  con- 
tinental war  (1792-1816)  almost  rdned  hii 
establiE^ment  In  his  hours  of  leisure  he  de- 
voted himself  to  a  study  of  the  antiquities,  dia- 
lects, and  local  histories  of  his  native  land.  Bs 
became  a  member  of  the  Storthing  in  1614,  and 
sat  there  tall  1880,  when  he  withdrew  from 
public  life.  He  subsequently  published  a  polit' 
ico-eoonomical  work,  Jfutvi  off  Ibrtid,  (Pres- 
ent and  Past). 

AALBOBG,  a  se^xrrt  and  city  of  Den- 
mark, province  of  Jutluid,  mtuated  on  the  aouih 
shore  of  the  Lymflord,  near  its  outlet  in  the 
Oattegat,  in  latitude  67°  2'  46"  K.  longitnde 
9°  66'^88"  E.  It  has  a  population  of  7,600,  « 
school  of  navigation,  mannfitotra^  and  a  Isqge 
herring  fishery.  Direct  commnnioatHm  is  bu 
by  steam  and  packet  boats  with  Oopenlu^;en; 
Beventy-four  vends  belong  to  the  port 

AALEH,  a  bailiwidc  in  the  circle  of  Jax^ 
in  the  kingdom  of  Wnrtemberg,  Germa* 
ny.  Its  extoit  is  one  hondred  and  d^ 
■qnare  miles,  with  21,847  inhabitsnta.  Ibi 
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BunnfAotvring  industry  oonsists  ot  several  iron 
vorka,  Corgw,  oast-iron  factories,  paper  mills, 
vhetstone  quniea,  wooden  vara  aw^  and 
wooUen  aadlaathern fiMtories.  Itomtuiu^  be- 
rida  Ita  Mpitd,  190  smaDer  towns  and  TiUagea, 
AALS^  Etbbud^  a  Dntefa  painter,  Imhh  at 
Delft,  ICOfl,  died  in  1668.  His  paintings  mt 
now  modi  valoed  hj  cx>Ileetors. 

AAB,  the  most  oondderable  river  in  Swibc- 
sriaiid  after  the  Rhine  and  the  Bbone.  It  rises 
fn  the  ^aaers  of  the  mountains  in  Bwne,  forms 
a  magnificent  water&Il  at  Hasli  above  160  feet 
in  beigfal^  and  empties  itself  into  the  Rhine  op- 
poaite  waldsbot,  after  a  oonrse  of  aboat  170 
miles.  There  are  several  nnall  rivers  of  this 
name  in  Germany. 

AARD-YABK   (firyOenpui  G^mtii),  an 
ftrtfwff]  of  the  (dass  mammaUa,  order  edentdta, 
pecidiar  to  Afiioa,  and  extrondy  ccanmcm  in  the 
■OQthcm  part  ^  that  ooontry,  e^edallj  In  liw 
O^ie  Oolfmy,  where  it  ia  raUed  marS-wk  or 
earth  pig.   It  was  fonaetlj  daesed  witii  the 
mwrmeeopTiagA,  or  ant-e^ers,  tram  which 
It  bas  been  more  reoentiy  distingpished.  It  is 
more  tdoady  allied  in  anatomical  atrnctare  and 
in  its  desLtumtem  to  the  armadillos  than  to  any 
other  ctlasB  oc  iipinrmja^  although  it  has  not  tiieir 
defensive  armw.  It  lus  nmther  hicisors  nor  ca- 
xiine  teeth,  and  its  molars  are  dif[brent  in  stino- 
tore  from  those  of  any  other  qnadmped;  they 
have  DO  roots,  and,  like  the  tusks  of  the  elephant 
and        incisors  of  the  gnawing  animals,  are 
Qonatantly  increased  by  the  depodtof  new  bony 
matter  at  the  base  to  oompensate  fbr  the  oon- 
tinnal  wear  at  the  extremity.  The  aard-vark  is 
plantigrade,  treading  on  the  whole  sole  of  the 
foot,  fike  the  bear;  not  digitigrade,  or  gtring 
OB  the  toes  on^,  Bke  the  dog,  horse,  aria. 
fleet-footed  qaaompeds.    It  has  la^  flat 
feet,  hollow  on  the  under  ride,  with  powerfhl 
daws,  the  toes,  fonr  in  front  and  five  behind, 
gndnally  diminishing  oatward  from  the  interi- 
or and  second — eorreqwnding  to  the  fore  and 
index  fingers  of  the  homan  hand;  this  stmo- 
tnre  giving  it  great  facilities  for  digging  the 
borrows  in  which  It  lives,  and  for  excavating 
the  lulls  of  the  great  anta,  on  which  it  feeds 
exdonvely,  as  do  the  fongoUiRa  of  Asia,  the 
myrmeeophaga  of  Amenoa,  and  the  tekidna  of 
Anstralia.   At  first  sight,  the  aard-vark  reaem- 
blea  a  nnall,  ahort-legged  pig.  Its  length,  when 
ftdl-aovn,  ezdiuive  of  the  tail,  is  about  three 
feet  fire  inttiea^  its  bead  eleven  inches,  its  eaxs 
six  indua,  and  ita  tail  onefoot  nine  inohea.  Its 
head  k  ling  and  attemiated.  Its  i^per  Jaw  pro- 
jeetiog  beyond  the  loww;  its  month  anuD,  its 
tongoe  )icm$,  slender,  and  flat,  miUke  the  ^Un- 
drinl  <»gaa     the  myrmeewhaga^  nca  capable 
of  so  «est  jffotamslon,  bat,  like  theirs,  covered 
with  ^otinoDS  saliva,  which  firmly  retains  the 
snts  with  which  it  oomes  in  oontsot.  Its  ears 
ire  iMig,  Meet  and  pointed ;  its  ^es  of  moder- 
ate Bze,  two-thirds  nearer  to  tiie  brow  than  to 
the  snoot.   Its  body  is  thick  and  corpulent,  its 
limbs  shwt  and  veiy  strong.   Its  skin  is  gen- 
•nUy  bare,  but  thinj^  aeatteced  with  a  few  atiii; 
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reddish-brown  hairs,  which  are  more  numeroot 
on  the  hips  and  thighs  than  on  the  other  parts 
ti  the  body.  The  tail  is  nearly  naked,  very 
thick  at  the  base^  bat  timing  to  a  diarp  pdnt 
attheend.  Hie  aard- wk  is  a  ray  thnid, 
o£fenrive  animal,  bnnowlng  in  the  ground,  if 
porsned,  so  rapidly  as  to  get  whoDv  out  of  right 
in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes,  and  working  in- 
ward with  such  power  and  quiokness,  that  it  la 
impracticable  to  dig  him  out  It  is  noctomal 
in  its  halnts,  and  in  its  hours  of  feeding,  and 
like  almost  all  such  animals,  passes  most  of  its 
time  between  eating  and  sleepi^  and  beomnea 
exceedingly  fet.  Its  flesh  is  wholesome  and 
nutritive,  and  its  hams,  salted  and  dried,  are 
good  eating. 

AARD-WOLF,  or  earth  wdf  (^UIm  !»• 
ItmtZia,  vkerra  criitata%  a  siognlar  quad- 
raped,  ot  the  di^tigrade.  canuvorons  mam- 
malia, first  broac^t  frmn  Obflkwia  hy  tha  tra^ 
Ciller  I)elalaQde.  It  is  a  genus  v^  interesttng 
to  thecooloajs^  as  it  faxtas  a  connecting  Unk  be- 
tween the  oogB^  dveta,  and  hyenas,  three  geo- 
era,  which  have  hitherto  stood  wholly  ingnlated 
tnia  the  aarroonffing  (poupa,  and  widely  sep- 
arated from  one  another.  To  the  external  ap- 
pearance and  oeteolt^cal  structure  of  the  hyena 
it  unites  the  head  and  feet  of  the  fox,  and  the 
intestines  of  the  dvet.  It  has  five  toes  m  t2» 
ion  f»%  the  interior  one  of  which  is  ritoated 
high  above  the  others  and  does  not  touch  the 
ground,  and  but  four  behind.  Its  fore  legs  are 
mnch  longer  than  the  hind  ones,  whidi  makes 
it  oompanUirdy  riow  in  its  motions,  and  gives 
it  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  hyena.  In  riie 
it  is  about  equal  to  a  foU-grown  fox,  whidi  it 
also  resembba  !n  its  pdnted  muzxte;  hoi  it 
stands  modi  higher  on  its  legs,  while  its  ears 
are  larger  and  more  naked,  and  its  tail  shorter 
and  not  ao  buriiy.  In  oolor  and  generd  i^h 
pearanoeitisdoeely  rimilartoa  young  hyena, 
from  which  it  is  sowcely  distdngniabable,  except 
by  its  fifth  toe  on  the  fore  feet,  and  its  pdnted 
muzsle,  nearly  resembling  it  in  the  colors  and 
markii^  of  itsfior,  and  in  the  coarse,  stiff  mane 
which  runs  alonx  the  -whole  of  its  neok  and 
back,  and  is  erectile  when  the  animal  is  enraged. 
The  general  oolor  of  the  aard-wolf  is  psie  asb- 
oolored,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  ydlowish  brown ; 
tiie  mniEzle  is  blacE,  and  nearly  naked,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  stiff  moostaohes.  Around 
ita  ^es,  and  on  each  ride  of  the  neok,  are  ink 
brown  transverse  marks,  and  on  the  body  an 
eij^t  or  tea  similar  transverse  bands,  the  arms 
and  thighs  bring  rimilarly  barred  with  the  asnia 
oolor.  Ita  legs  and  feet  are  dark  brown  behind, 
and  gray  on  the  tamer  snrfeoe.  The  loitt  hairs 
of  the  mane  are  gray,  with  two  buids  of  Uad^ 
the  latter  ooeopying  the  tips;  those  <tf  the  tail, 
which  are  eqiuJly  stifl^  are  of  the  same  oolor. 
this  arrangement  of  Uie  colors  of  the  several 
hairs  giving  both  mane  and  tail  the  appearance 
of  b^g  £tematdy  donded  with  Mack  and 

Say.  The  ears  are  brown  without,  and  gray 
temally.   In  its  habits  the  asrd-wolf  reeem- 
Uea  the  fox,  ooostrocting  sahternueoaa  bar* 
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Towa,  in  irUoh  It  deeps  dnrlng  the  dsy,  Rolotf 
alnvad  and  feeding  only  hj  night  It  is  timia, 
inoffsnsiT^  and  shy  in  its  habits,  but  fond  of  the 
•ooiety  of  its  own  speoiecL  many  individaals  be- 
ing (ffdlnaiily  finmd  reddents  (tf  the  same  bar- 
low^ whiofa  has  always  sevarsl  apertnres.  la 
order  to  aUow  of  Ha  inmates*  eKMpe,  if  at- 
tadced,  in  Taxioos  fflreottraa.  It  Is  sud  to  ran 
TBty  fin,  in  qiite  of  the  excessive  length  of  its 
fare  legs,  whtoh  should  indicate  a  slow,  not  a 
n^idanimal;  andif  in  danger  of  being OTwtak- 
itliBsbeai  obBwred  to  oease  from  its  ffi^t, 
udtoscffBtofa  with  its  fore  lega^  as  if  deuring  to 
make  a  new  bnnow. 

AAB&ATJ,  s  Swiss  oanton,  bounded  by 
Znricb,  Zog,  Lnoerne,  Bora,  Soleore,  Basel,  and 
the  I^oe,  whi<di  seputttea  it  from  Baden.  Its 
are*  is  SOS  Bgoare  miles,  and  its  population 
i>  1860  nmnbered  199,720,  of  whiob  107,194 
were  Protestants,  91,096  Roman  Oatholica,  and 
aboat  1,S00  Jews.  The  ootmtrv  is  dlTorafied  by 
UUs,  monntons,  and  ralleya,  the  soil  well  colti- 
TiCed,  and  extrasiTe  vineyards  abonnd.  Itii 
watered  by  tibe  liTeis  Aar,  B«U8,  and  liiinna^ 
flie  two  liKter  b^nff  narigabie.  Oottons,  silks 
aaid  linens,  woren  by  hand,  are  the  principal 
■nnofiKtores,  and  with  straw  hal^  cheese,  corn, 
wine,  and  cattle,  tana  the  chief  exports.  The 
flBDton  is  divided  Into  eight  districts,  each  d 
which  has  a  eeooodary  school.  Its  capital  is 
Aaran.  

AARHTJUS,  a  Danish  seaport  in  Korth  Jut- 
land, on  the  Oattegat^  at  the  month  of  the  Uolle- 
Ane,  between  the  sea  and  a  small  lake,  whidi  at 
its  outlet  forma  a  port  It  is  87  miles  Banth<eaat 
tt  Viborg,  in  lat  66"  V  27"  N.  long:  10"  13' 
40"  E.  The  popnlation  nombers  §,000,  and 
tiie  town  contains  a  cathedral,  lyceom,  library, 
•ndmnsemn.  Yariona  roannfactares  are  carried 
en,  and  a  regnlar  steom  oonunmiioatton  exists 
with  Oopenhagen ;  49  vessels  belong  to  tiie  port 

AABON.  I.  Son  of  Amram,  t^tfae  tribe  cf 
Levi,  dder  brother  of  Moses,  and  diving  ap- 
pointed to  be  his  spokesman  in  the  embassy  to 
the  oonrt  of  Piiaraob.  By  the  same  aat^ority, 
avouched  in  the  budding  of  his  rod,  he  was 
(Aosen  the  first  high  priest  He  was  recreant 
to  bis  tmst  in  the  dseenoe  of  Moees  npon  the 
monnt,  and  made  the  golden  oalf  for  the  people 
to  worabip.  He  died  on  Honnt  Hor  in  the  127th 
Tear  of  his  age,  and  his  office  descended  to 
Eleacar,  his  eon.  U.  A  priest  and  phyedraan 
vi  Alexandria,  Egypt,  who  lived  i^  the  seventh 
ind  e%fath  oentDriiea  after  Christ  He  wrote  80 
tedka  on  me^dne  in  Bjniaa  which  he  tailed 
Pandects.  He  is  the  first  aathor  who  mentions 
tibe  BmaU-4K»c  and  meadea.  He  ai^  they  were 
introdaoea  into  Sgypt  by  the  Arabian  ocmqaeis 
Ota,  ahont  040  A.  D.  IIL  AuNur,  baAC,  of 
Jewish  origin,  lived  towards  the  end  of  tlw 
twelfth  oentoiy.  He  was  the  interpreter  of  the 
Bysantine  emperor,  Michael  Oomnenaa,  for  the 
langnages  of  Latin  Eorope.  After  Andronicns 
Oomnenns  had  nsnroed  the  throne  ot  MiohaeL 
Awon  advised  thexonner  to  add  to  .  the  nsnal 
mode  of  pgnisbing        eneraiea,  which  was  to 
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pot  oat  their  eyes,  that  of  entting  eff  thdr 
tongnes.  This  adnoe  was  shwiiy  afterwards 
pot  into  practioe  i^>on  its  aathor  the  sncoee- 
WHT  of  AndKAioBS.  rV.  Aaboh  Al  Bashid, 
OaUph.  SeeHAwnnr. 

AABSOHOT,  FmupFK  vm  Cnoi,  doke  o£  a 
{ffominent  Belgian, -died  at  YeiuM  in  IMMf. 
He  represented  Philip  0.  of  Bndn  at  the  diet 
(tfFrankftrtittlQM,  which  had  been  coavi^d 
for  the  election  of  an  emperor.  He  Johied  the 
league  headed  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  widnst 
tho  Spanish  govmiment  Disgastedby  the  in- 
tolerant qnrit  and  omel^  of  Vo»  &Maddk  gen* 
erals,  he  withdrew  to  y«Dioe»  to  die  in  peaoe, 
as  he  said. 

AAB8ENS,  CoBNxuus  vait,  lend  of 
Spyck,  a  Dntch  statesman,  bom  at  Antwerp  in 
1648,  died  in  1624.  He  was  reoorder  t£  the 
States  General  fbr  forty  years.  —  Fsaboib 
TAK,  diplomatist,  eon  of  ComeGns,  born  at 
t3ie  Hague  in  1673,  died  1641.  Thepartwhioh 
he  took  in  the  condemnation  of  Bamevett 
WBB  hif^  hluneworthy.  In  1699  he  was 
nominated  to  the  post  ot  ambassador  at  the 
Frmeh  court,  and  ocmdnded  (1609)  the  tmoe 
of  twelve  years  between  the  United  Provincee 
and  Sp^n,  imder  the  guarantee  of  Fnnoe. 
He  was  highly  esteemed  at  the  court  of  Loois 
Xin.,  and  Cardinal  Richelieu  said  concerning 
AarBeos,  that  he  had  known  only  three  great 
statesmen  in  his  time,  Oxenstiem,  ohancelkv  of 
Sweden,  Yiscardi,  chauoellor  of  Montfbrrat,  and 
Francis  van  Aarsens.  He  was  also  employed 
by  the  repablio  of  Holland  in  England.  It  was 
he  who  negotiated  the  marriage  between  WU- 
Ham  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  dan^^iter 
Charles  I. 

AB,  the  eleventh  month  the  Jewish  civil 
year,  and  fifth  of  iha  eederiaatical  Hie  Jews 
have  three  ftisis  in  this  mraith:  on  the  first  day 
to  commemorate  the  death  «  Aaron :  on  tli» 
i^nth  to  oommemonito  the  burning  both  ct  the 
first  wd  second  temples ;  and  on  the  tighteenflk 
to  commemorate  the  going  out  of  the  sanoto* 
ary  lamp,  in  the  reign  of  Abas. — ^Ab  is  the 
twelfth  month  of  the  Syrian  year. 

ABA,  SAMUELf  the  tiiird  Christian  king  of 
Hungary.  He  ascended  the  throne  in  IMO, 
and  soon  after  becoming  engaged  in  war  with 
Henry  IIL,  lost  his  life  after  the  battle  of  tfao 
Baab.  Juhr  4,  1044. 

ABABDE,  a  village  of  Middle  Egypt,  eight 
miles  south  of  Beni  Haaaan,  on  the  rifj^bank 
of  the  Nile,  in  lat  48'  N.  Ion.  80°  6r  £. 
The  ndna  «  anient  utoC^M,  or  AnUmMpoU*, 
■  dlybi^  by  the  enqwror  Hadrian,  and  named 
from  Anttnona,  his  ftvorlte,  who  waa  drawned 
in  the  NBe^  are  near  1^.  The  Airioan  tribesii 
of  the  same  name,  who  live  hereabouts,  boast 
of  Bedouin  descent,  and  are  a  v«ry  fiuthles^ 
thieving  people;. 

ABAC^  a  sea  twm.  The  suls  <tf«  ship  are 
aaidtobe  taken ftback when  bythe  force  oi  the 
wind  they  are  made  to  press  against  the  masts. 
This  may  happen  when  the  wind  ohanges 
suddenly,  or  whan  the  ship  alters  bar  ooniae. 
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Tb»  mEb  ar*  had  abtiok  to  avoid  a  daagec  ia 
front.  Tba  Mils,  trhax  in  tbift  poattioa,  fixve 
Ute  flhm  Mtom  or  in  a  backward  oeoxse. 

ABaOO,  a  Imig  and  (ffooked  ialaod,  tiie 
largeet  of  uw  Bafauna  groap,  near  the  Florida 
coaaL  fiO  Bales  long,  by  an  aTenue  of  16  wideu 
Ha  N.  point  is  in  lat.  W  80'  N.  Ion.  TO"  67' 
v.  Ftnulatioa  1,900  (Little  Abaoa  acUdoiog 
inefaidfl^  Kany  of  the  inhabitants  are  white 
ovolas.  They  oconpy  fonr  settlements,  and 
work  at  ahipbuildiiu^  tortling,  nnd  wreckiiw. 
13m  aailore' Tandmark,  "  Hole  in  the  VaU,"i8 
a  perforai^n  in  the  rook  <m  the  S.  £.  point 

ABAOOT,  the  name  of  an  antiqae  cap  of  state 
mom  by  the  ktnas  of  England,  the  npper  part 
of  whii^  was  io  uie  form  of  a  doable  crown. 

ABACUS.  Liaar61uteotare,&eabaoiuagni- 
Sea  the  upper  part  of  the  coital  of  a  ocJomn, 
and  is  aaid  to  wra  been  deoAied  from  a  sqaara 
tOa  laid  over  a  basket.  In  £&rent  orders  the 
du^  ai  the  abaeoa  is  difflbrent  n.  Among 
the  awfliMrta,  a  capboard.  III,  The  myBtio 
staff  oanied  by  the  grand  mastw  of  the  Tem- 
^Ura.  Ita  head  was  of  nlver,  marked  with  the 
poQnUar  cross  of  the  order,  bnt  it  bore  another 
aaoNt  derioe,  ocHicealed  or  disguised,  and  re- 
vealed <«ly  to  the  initiated,  of  portentous  and 
obsoene  inip<»^  being  no  other  than  tiie  ortho- 
pbaQio  ayrabol  of  heathen  aatit^nity,  indicating 
the  worabip  of  the  ^eneratiTe  power,  as 
distinet  from  the  oreatire  attribute  of  God. 
17.  A  <ialcalating  machine  to  £u»litate  arith- 
m^ical  oonqtatations.  It  is  sometimes,  but 
sddom,  used  io  America  to  teach  the  multipli- 
aatiim  tabto  to  eluUtren.  It  is  then  in  the  form 
«r  a  slate,  wiUi  twelve  viras  nmning  throo^ 
it,  and  oa  eaoh  wire  twelve  beads.  In  China 
H  is  mnoh  employed.  The  Ohinese  call  H 
Bhwanpao.  A  man  who  uses  tbe  8hwaiq>an 
oaa  tell  tha  amount  of  a  column  of  figoCtes  the 
moment  they  are  read  off  to  him.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  made  use  of  the  abacus 
in  their  mereaotile  transactions,  and  it  is  still 
finnd  in  Bnauan  shops  and  ooonting  hooses. 

ABAD  L,  first  Moorish  king  of  Seville,  died 
Jan.  10^.  HU  father  Isouud  ben  Abad  csme 
frtan  Emesa  in  Byrio.  Having  ffsined  the  con- 
fideooe  oi  the  king  of  Cordova,  he  procnrod  for 
himself  the  <riBBoe  of  chief  cadi  of  Seville,  and  by 
lua  intrigues  and  the  support  of  the  sheiks  and 
Tiaien  during  tba  dissmcdoQs  of  the  kingdom 
of  Cordova,  be  was  enaUed  to  render  faimadf 
ind^andent)  A.  D.  IfSS.  Ob  tiie  mawuve  ^ 
the  Omvq'iadei^  he  SHmmed  the  sniweme  title 
dhjag,  ind  to  giro  foroe  to  his  pretonrions,  he 
nroolawnwd  bfmself  the  Iwatee  of  Hsshim  A 
ibnraiad,  the  last  of  the  OmmyVadea,  and  by 
tids  meani  aeoored  the  affection  and  allegianoa 
of  hia  saw  soltfeetBi  who  dung  to  the  meminy 
of  thdr  old  Boverdgns. — "Hb  was  saooeeded 
by  his  SOD,  Abad  H.  bran  A.  D.  1012,  died 
Apnl  1069.  He  assumed  the  wars  left  nnfin- 
ined  by  his  ftthcr.  He  overoome  the  king  of 
CaiBona,  whose  toritory  he  added  to  that  of 
Senile^  and  gradnally  acquired  the  whole  of 
^Hlaiiwia.  HawaaaaaogoiaaryaDdamUtunu 


^«Linproofof  wMoh  His  said  that  be  had 
several  cups  made  of  the  akolls  of  his  enemier^ 
ornamented  with  predons  stones.  At  his  deslli 
he  left  partinc  dlreotioiu  to  his  sen  alwiys  to 
distrast  the  Ahuaravidea,  and  to  make  the  snV 
Jngt^ion  of  the  Poiinsola  under  od»  cvown  the 
otgect  of  his  constant  aims. — ^Asan  lU.  son  <^ 
the  preceding;  bora  A.  D.  10S9,  died  A.  D. 
1096.  He  also  had  the  Mmuunes  of  Al  Hot- 
amed,  Al  €Kafi^,  and  Al  Howaiad,  from  whidi 
he  is  occadonally  oonfoouded  with  other  priiuea 
of  the  same  name.  He  was  an  eminent  pa^n  of 
arts  and  letters,  and  had  the  happy  gut  oTcoft- 
dilating  even  hia  enemies.  In  ^e  year  1079,  he 
aubdned  Cordova  and  united  that  kingdtnn  and 
the  kingdom  of  Malaga  to  his  own,  thus  partly 
fglfiUipg  the  testamentary  advice  of  his  latheb 
Alfonso  of  Casdle  havmg,  howevu',  invaded 
the  Ifooriah  dominions^  Ida  nege  to  Baragoasb 
A  ctrndavcr  of  moollahs  was  held  at  Cordova,  la 
1086,  and  a  holy  war  proclaimed  gainst  the 
Ohristiuu.  Tnssnf  ben  TeabiyiL  emperor  of 
Koroooo,  was  invited  to  ud  tbe  beuerers,  which 
he  did,  .and  a  desperate  engagement  took  plaoe 
in  the  pldns  of  ZaUeka,  ^ween  Badqos  and 
Uerida,  in  which  the  Christiana  were  entire^ 
defeated,  and  Alfonso  eBc^>ed  to  Toledo  wit^ 
onljr  a  few  fdlowers.  The  powerful  slly  whose 
assistance  they  had  invoked  was,  however,  more 
dangerotis  thui  the  Christian  foes;  heldddege 
to  Toledo,  but  predpitatdy  abandoning  the 
plana  of  the  confederacy,  tonied  bis  aims 
n|>on  the  Moors;  he  speedily  oonqnered  the 
kmgdom  of  Granada^  and  aommoDed  Abad  to 
reoqgnize  his  sapremat^,  wluoh  he  refused  to 
da  and  smt  ambaaaadora  to  AUbnso,  to  seek: 
aid,  whidi  that  prlnea  pr(Biq>tly  aflbrded. 
Kieer  boi  Aba  Bekr,  tha  Ueotonant  of  Yus- 
80^  defeated  the  Andalnsians  and  Christiana, 
and  Abad  and  his  family  were  sent  to  Morooco 
as  captives,  and  were  kept  in  dose  confinement, 
and  in  sndi  indigence  that  ^ng  Abad's 
daughters  were  compelled  to  spin  wool  for  their 
own  and  their  father's  sobsiBtenoe.  In  these 
reverses  he  sought  consolation  Inpoetry,  in 
which  be  depicted  his  calamities.  Tno  Atmita 
dynasty  terminated  with  him. 

ABAD  Y  QUETFEO,  Spanish  bishop,  bom 
1776.  He  was  made  an  e(»ledastied  jndge  In 
Mexico,  and  in  1S09  beoame  bishop  of  Micho»> 
oan.  He  UxA:  an  active  put  in  the  rerdntion- 
aiy  movenieDts  in  Uexioo  oa  the  Hberd  dd& 
On  lha  restoration  of  Ferdinand  VIL  he  was 
dsfHived  of  his  bfdioprie,  and  aent  prismnr  to 
Spain.  The  inqoidtioa  oommenoed  a  inooeai 
agdnst  him,  bnt  he  found  means  of  esoainng 
and  obtainiag  an  interview  with  the  king,  who 
pardoned  him  and  «pointed  him  minister  ci 
jostioB.  The  grand  UKiddtor  would  not,  faow> 
ever,  loae  his  victim,  and  bad  the  minister 
arrested.  The  revolution  of  1820  set  him  at 
liberty  agdn,  and  he  was  made  a  member  <tf 
the  providond  government.  On  the  revolution 
in  1829,  he  was  a  third  time  arrested  and  sm- 
tenoed  to  six  years'  imprisonment. 

ABADIOTEB,  tha  name  of  a  Mohammedaa 
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•etiSanent  of  piratea,  situated  upon  the  Island 
of  Oandia,  sonth  of  Mount  Ida,  oonristing  of 
a  ptqpalation  of  abont  7,000  souls  soatfened 
ever  twenly  viUages.  They  are  a  tomcih  of  the 
Baraoens  whom  Nioepfaonis  Fhocaa  expelled 
from  Oandift  in  tiie  tenth  oentnir.  They  are  a 
•mailer  and  weaker  raoe  than  the  other  hihab- 
Itants,  and  speak  the  Arabian  langaage. 

ABADDON.  Aob  or  o&,  eril,  Adon^  roler. 
Some  writers  fpye  it  as  &am  a  Hebrew  word 
ritgnifying  destroyer."  The  word  is  nsed 
in  every  instance  but  one  in  the  Scriptares 
as  "  a  place  of  destraotlon."  In  the  instance 
referred  to.  Bev.  iz.  11,  there  is  a  personifl- 
tt4ti<»i,  and  Abaddon  is  the  deedgnation  of  the 
khig  of  the  locnsta,  the  angel  of  the  bottomlfiSB 
^t.  In  this  passa^  his  name  is  also  f^Ten  in 
the  Greek  aa  Afit^en,  the  only  place  where 
fi»  irord  ApQU^oa  oooon,  and  dgnifies  *'de- 

ABAFT,  a  natitaod  term.  Abaft  is  the  op- 
pocntft  of  afore,  and  is  an  advwb  aigoifying  the 
•bBrn  or  hindmost  part  of  the  ship ;  thns,  an 
offloer  orders  one  of  the  erew  to  go  abaft.  Abaft 
fa  also  used  aa  a  preposition ;  thns  it  is  s^d^  the 
bvrioade  stands  abaft  the  munmast,  that  is  to 
•ay,  behind  it  or  nearer  the  stem. 

ABAKA  Khan,  second  Mtragol  emperor  of 
Pnata,  of  the  race  of  Genghis  Khan,  snoceeded 
his  father,  Holakn  Khan,  1266.  He  sent  am- 
baasadors  to  Lyons,  1274.  He  completed  the 
conquest  of  Persia,  and  restored  Bagdad.  He 
oonsuidated  the  Mongol  empire  over  nearly  the 
wlude  of  Western  Aua.  He  died  1282,  at 
Hamadan,  of  poison,  and  was  snooeedsd  by  his 
brother  Ahmed  Khan. 

ABAKAKSK,  a  fortified  town  of  Siberia, 
coremment  of  Tomski  on  the  Abakan,  near 
us  jnnction  with  the  Yenisei,  in  lat  M**  K., 
Ion.  91^  30'  K  The  dimate  is  oomparatirely 
mild  and  salnbrio&s.  In  the  -vicinity  of  the 
town  are  tnmnli,  containing  gold  and  silver  or- 
naments, and  upon  which  are  colossal  stataes 
of  men  withoarred  work  of  a  remarkaUe  char- 
acter. 

ABANA.  mentioned  in  Scripture  in  connec- 
tion with  Pluu7>Br,  as  a  river  of  Damaaoos. 
Knoh  doabt  ezlAs  as  to  what  stream  is  meant. 
The  principal  river  of  Damasons,  now  known 
as  Barrada,  is  supposed  to  be  Pharpar,  and 
probably  its  principal  tributary  was  the  aorip- 
tural  Abana.  Some  writers  oondder  Pharpar 
to  be  the  Aw^,  in  wluch  rase  Banada  m«y  be 
Abana.  Others  still  consider  Abana  and  Phar- 
par to  be  tike  same. 

ABAKOAY,  a  town  of  Pern,  capital  of  the 
mwrinoe  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the  river 
Abaocay.  It  is  situated  60  miles  W.  6.  W.  of 
Onzoo,  has  a  population  estimated  at  fi,000,  and 
contains  several  sugar  refineries. 

ABANOOTJRT,  Oearlbs  Xavikb  Joseph 
a\  minister  of  Louis  XYI.  of  France,  bom  at 
Douay,  July  4, 17B8,  died  Sept  9,  1792.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution  he  was 
oaptiun  in  the  cavalry,  but  was  made  minister 
war  on  Aoconntf^  his  services  in  the  oconr- 


renoes  of  June  SO,  179S.  Daring  tSie  proceed- 
ings of  the  10th  of  August  he  was  aoooaed  of 
^MBg  a  foe  to  freedom,  and  was  imttfiaoned. 
Tnth  many  otiien  he  was  dragged  beliwe  tiie 
tribunal  at  Orieans,  whence  he  was  to  be  recon- 
ducted to  Paris.  But  the  transport  was  mobbed 
on  the  way,  at  Versailles,  and  Abancourt  and 
his  jfoUow-piiscmerB  were  barbarously  butch- 
ered. —  Ohablbs  Fbebot  d\  a  celebrated 
French  engineer,  bom  in  Paris  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  d^  in 
Munich  1801.  He  resided  a  long  time  in 
Turkey,  in  the  service  of  the  Frendi  govern- 
ment. At  the  commencement  of  the  French 
revolution  he  returned  to  France,  bringing  with 
him  a  valuable  collection  of  plans  and  maps. 
He  was  elected  member  of  the  Assembly,  and 
was  afterwards  placed  at  iba  head  of  tiia  topo- 
gn^hioal  department  o(  the  Dannbum  ■rmy. 
Muxf  of  tiie  meipa  constnutfed  by  him  at  that 
time  are  still  ve^h^hly  prized. 

ABAin)0K2CSKT,  in  law,  ts  the  giving  np 
or  abandoning  all  dainu  to  goods  or  property 
insured,  which  the  owner  must  do  before  be 
can  recover  for  a  total  loss  from  the  insurer. 

ABANO,  town  in  Italy,  district  of  Padua, 
celebrated  for  a  thermal  spring,  valuable  for 
Bcrofhloos  complaints.  Heat  about  165°  Fahr. 
Livy  was  bom  at  Abano,  and  the  waters  were 
known  to  the  Bomans. 

ABANO,  PiKTBO  Di,  an  Italian  philosopher, 
bom  1250,  died  181S.  He  was  a  man  of  ex- 
tensive acquirements,  studied  at  Paris,  and 
practised  medicine  at  Boli^a.  He  wrote  sev- 
eral  works  cm  philost^hy  and  medidnsL  In 
nnnmonvith  tnesdentiflo  ei^fits  of  his  age, 
he  practised  astrology,  and  vaa  accosed  <a 
magic,  and  sratenCeo  to  be  bnmt^  but  died  in 
prison.   

ABAITTES,  a  warlike  tribe  of  ancient 
Greece,  settied  in  Phocis,  and  whoee  chief  town 
was  named  Aba. 

ABABBANEL,  Jb±xo  Babbanslla,  one  of 
the  most  learned  of  the  Spanish  Jew&  He 
was  bom  at  Lisbon  in  14S7,  died  at  Venice  in 
1508.  He  gained  the  favor  of  Alfonso  Y.  of 
Portu^ }  but  the  successor  of  that  monarch, 
John  n.,  stripped  the  learned  Jew  of  all  his 
offices,  and  he  fled  into  Spain,  where  he  was 
well  received  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  He 
was  emplOTed  by  them  In  fiaandal  mattOTs; 
but  even  their  fiiw  was  insnffloient  to  protect 
him  against  tike  intolerance  of  the  Liquisition. 
Upon  the  promulgation  of  the  edicts  against 
Jews  he  was  compelled  to  expatriate  himself 
with  his  unhappy  people.  He  took  r^tage  in 
K^ples;  but  on  the  usurpatim  of  that  kingdom 
by  Oharles  d'AqJou,  he  retired  to  Sidly  with 
Alfonso,  to  whom  he  adhered  in  his  misfor- 
tunes. On  the  death  of  this  prince  he  retired 
to  Oorfb,  and  at  last  to  Venice.  He  rendered 
important  services  to  tiie  Venetians  by  arrang- 
ing satis&ctorily  their  disputes  with  the  Portu- 
guese as  to  the  trade  in  spices  and  other  east- 
em  productions.  He  is  in  high  esteem  among 
the  Jews.  His  rablduioal  writings,  npositioiis 
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ct  tlM  text  of  EnUd,  and  onmnwntirtM  on 
ilM  Old  ToBtsmeat,  an  mnb  of  aathoiify. 

auA.T»iA  JoAvaaCt  a  ^utiah  prelate  and 
aattv*  partfaan  In  the  Oaillst  wars  ol  Spain. 
He  waa  a  natire  of  Aragon.  In  1820,  vhen 
Um  constitntuHi  of  1818  was  pnxdaimed  by  the 
E^gjjafa  army,  he  declared  a^idnst  that  act,  and 
in  remrd  at  hia  loyal^  received  the  eee  of  Ta- 
nanxL  He  kept  np  oommnmcations  irith  the 
fo^iUsfc  Koerilia  leaderei,  and  as  he  vaa  known 
to  hsTe  faniisbed  them  with  fimds,  he  was  sooa 
attacked  by  the  Oonstitationalista,  and  only  ea- 
c^>ed  death  by  fli^L  In  1828,  Ferdhiand's 
anthori^  having  been  re-eatablished,  Abarca 
retained  to  Madrid.  He  was  now  tranalated  to 
the  see  o£  Leon.  He  soon  attached  himself  to 
tibe  par^  of  Don  Garlos;  aodinl826,  when  the 
d^uiftntadoB  entered  the  miniitiy,  Abaroa 
ma  freqnently  employed  in  pobUo  aflOuia.  The 
kiu|^  boweTer,  took  otibnce  at  his  daily  Tldta 
to  una  Oarioi^  and  inqoiriea  haring  been  inati- 
tolNid  bj  IhB  police,  it  was  found  that  he  was 
impBoated  in  schemes  ibr  nosing  Don 
to  the  throne.  He  was  at  onoe  exiled. 
'When  the  will  of  Ferdinand  YIL  in  favor  of  his 
dsoghter  Isabella  was  proclaimed.  Abaroa  pro- 
teated  against  iL  and  took  part  in  the  Oarlist 
mOTemuitB  at  Vittcnia  and  Lt^rcmo.  He  re- 
aigned  hia  diocese  to  follow  Don  Carlos,  whom 
he  aooompanied  to  England,  and  who,  in  grati- 
tude Ibr  ius  services,  made  him  his  prime  min- 
fstw.  Jxk  1884  be  was  sammoned  by  the  queen's 
gDvemment,  and,  not  maldng  his  appearenoe^ 
waa oondannedtodeathbydefimlL  lnl888he 
iraadiqiatehedonaaeoretn^aaionbytheCarli^ 
and  waa  amated  at  Bordeaux  by  Oavaigoao,  on 
ttia  diarga  at  plotting  with  the  Engli^  toriea 
,  ftr  the  asiiatanoe  of  Don  Oarloa,  and  was  sent 
out  oi  IVance  to  Frankfort,  whence,  however, 
he  aeniipnd  into  Holland,  and  retomed  into  the 
Baaqoe  provinces  by  sea.  He  fell  at  laat  into 
dia&vor  with  the  Fratender  for  being  too  mod- 
erate in  his  views,  and  waa  even  pot  <mder  ar- 
reot,  bat,  reooveiing  the  oonfidenoe  of  the 
paeodo  prince,  he  waa  again  honcned  with  a 
■hadowy  title  m  hia  phantom  conrt  In  1889, 
oontinoii^  his  intrignea,  and  attempting  to  over- 
throw Qoieral  Haroto^  he  was  baniahed  and  re- 
tirediuto  Italy,  wbweh6diedJaDeSl,18M. 

AjftAT^TM,  or  Aboboc,  a  mountain  in  Falea- 
tfcoa^  «t  the  east  aide  of  the  Jwdan,  n«1h-east 
fimnfliaDead  aea.  Here  was  the  encampnwnt 
of  the  Ivadites,  and  upon  Nebo,  its  Btimmit, 
Sloaeadied. 

ABAIBO  AI^  Don  Joeft  Fkbsahoo,  viceroy  of 
Para,  bom  at  Oviedo  in  1740,  died  at  Ma^d, 
Jmw  80,  1821.  In  1790  he  was  sent  to  the 
idand  of  Oaba,  and  defended  Havana  against 
the  'Rnf^ifh-  Thanoe  be  was  transferred  to  the 
kingdom  of  New  Galicia,  and  afterwards  was 
upointed  vioeroy  of  Pern.  On.  his  JonniOT  to 
Ua  new  poet  he  £aU  into  the  hands  ca  the  £ng- 
fiah,  by  whom  he  wa^  however,  soon  re* 
leaaed.  On  hia  arrival  at  Lima  in  a  time  of  great 
politiffal  excitement,  be  diatingoiBhed  himself 
ty  hia  moderatfop,  by  hia  jndiaunu  admini>tr»* 
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live  TehnoB,  and  1^  internal  In^roremanta, 
In  gratitude  tx  hia  pnUio  aerrice^  the 
fah  Oortea.  <m  his  return  to  Spain  in  1818,  TOted 
him  the  tide  of  Marquis  da  la  Ofmcmrdia. 

ABA60LA,  MiniAJfo,  Me^canrevoInBoniat, 
bom  near  Dolores,  in  Gnanajato.  At  the  time 
Hidalgo  (9peared  before  the  Albondega  of 
the  capital  city  of  that  province^  Abasola  waa 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  consequently 
most  have  been  bom  in  or  about  1780.  He  waa 
one  of  the  earnest  supporters  of  Hidalgo,  was 
colonel  of  one  of  bis  corps,  and  summoned  lU- 
afion  to  surrender.  He  was  consi^caons  on  that 
occasion  for  his  courage  and  humanity  in  at- 
tempting to  aave  the  captured  survivors  from 
maaaaere.  He  was  at  Las  Oraoea,  and  ^ter  the 
diaaatrona  battle  of  the  bridge  al  Oalderon,  fled 
north  to  Saltillo  with  HidsJgo,  with  vrtiom  h* 
waa  taken  priaonar  Elimndo,  March  21, 
181 1,  and  ahot  in  Ohihaalma  hi  July  <tf  the  sama 
year.  EDsbodyiandthoaactf  AldiUDia,Allende^ 
and  Hidalgo,  were  pnblioly  exposed  on  atako^ 
and  not  buried  niml  1^,  when  Bustamenta 
did  honor  to  the  memory  of  the  viotima. 

ABATEMENT,  hi  law,  derived  from  the 
French  abattre^  to  beat  down,  is  the  attiring  (tf 
a  nuisance,  the  stopping  of  a  civil  acti<m  or  in- 
dictment, by  pleading  to  some  preliminary  mat- 
ter, or  the  nnlawfol  intmrion  into  a  freehold. 

ABATI,  Abtonk^  Italian  poet,  native  <^ 
Oubbio,  died  at  SinigagUa,  1667.  He  was  at- 
tached as  a  poet  laureate  to  the  honse  (tf  the 
Archduke  Leomdd  ot  AnstriL  He  then  visited 
the  court  of  France.  He  afterwards  beoome 
governor  of  aevml  towna  in  the  p^»al  atates. 
The  emperor,  Ferdinand  IH^  on  the  poet's  ap- 
plication  for  a  penaon,  presented  him  with  an 
aoroatio.  He  wrote,  among  other  smaU  mat- 
ten,  an  epithalamium  on  the  marriage  of  Loula 

XTv.  with  Maria  Theresa,  infanta  of  Spain.  

HiooLo,  fresco  painter,  1612-1671,  known  some- 
times as  Meeser  Nioolo.  He  was  bom  at  Mo- 
dena,  studied  under  Begu«lli;  his  chief  works 
are  at  Modena  and  Bologna. 

ABATIS,  or  AnLTrm,  in  military  strategy, 
a  bulwark  made  of  feUed  trees,  in  frequMit  use 
in  mde  mountain  warfare.  On  emei^ency,  the 
trees  are  laid  lengthwise,  with  the  branohea 
pointed  oatwards  to  repel  the  invaders,  while 
the  tnmka  aerve  as  a  breastwork  for  the  defend- 
ants. When  the  alwtis  is  deliberately  employed 
aa  the  means  of  defimdhw  a  mountwi  pass, 
instance^  the  bougba  of  the  tree  are  atripped  of 
their  leaves  and  pcdnted,  the  tmnks  are  embed' 
ded  in  tiie  ground,  u>d  the  branohea  interwoven, 
ao  as  to  form  a  sort  of  dAaaou^  da  /rits. 

ABATTOIR  is  the  name  of  Urge  public  ea* 
tabliahments  built  by  communities  as  a  snbsti* 
tate  for  private  slao^ter-houses,  where  butch- 
ers are  permitted  to  aUnghter  animals  and  per- 
form the  other  operations  of  their  trade  which 
are  injurious  to  the  public  health  or  oconfort. 
They  are  always  placed  on  the  outskirts  of  dtiee^ 
ao  aa  to  avoid  the  passage  of  herds  of  animala 
tbiongh  the  streets,  and  for  the  sake  of  aaluM- 
tr*  FortUalartz«a8(n,ifthmi8arlTer,tha 
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■battmr  is  btdlt  Mow  the  town.  ?«rif  of 

all  dties  of  the  world,  beet  provided  with  abat> 
toini  thtte  is  cue  at  the  end  of  each  principal 
sDbnrb.  The  bnilding  of  these  wtaUuhmenta 
wu  Completed  in  1812,  and  verj  soon  aftw 
tibi7  a  large  interest  upon  the  amoont  in- 
Tested.  The  diarge  for  toe  alaoghter  cf  an 
ox  is  $1.S0,  and  about  160,000  oxen  being  the 
yearly  ocHisiunption  of  Paris,  this  item  alone 
fbmishes  an  income  of  $180,000.  An  advan- 
tage no  leas  important  than  the  removing  from 
populous  streets  those  foci  of  pestilence,  called 
daaghter-hoQses,  is  found  in  the  secoritjr  which 
abattoirs  afford  against  the  sale  of  unhealthy 
meat,  proper  rwuatioiis  being  there  essily  en- 
ibroed,  hj  whi(ui  sick  animals  are  not  slaugh- 
tered before  complete  reoovoy,  and  dead  car- 
oasBBs  are  removed  bj  tbe  appointed  officers. 
The  parts  of  an  abattoir  are:  1.  A  large  fenced 
qnoe  where  the  animals  are  enclosed  &e  mo- 
ment  they  arrive,  and  where  each,  butcher  may 
find  at  his  kisnre  those  wMdibdMig  to  him.  i. 
StaUea  and  sheepfolda,  where  ozen,  oalves,  and 
■heep  are  kept  and  £ad  until  wanted.  8. 
ffiaughter-honsee  to  kill  akin,  open,  wash,  and 
out  to  pieces  the  animus.  4.  Melting  houses, 
where  the  fat  is  melted  for  tallow.  S.  A  tripe 
house,  for  the  preparation  of  heads,  feet,  and 
other  secondary  parts,  6.  Places  of  depost  for 
ofbl.  7.  Water  reservoirs,  8.  Sewers.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  provide  lodgings  and  offices 
for  tbe  employees,  stables  for  the  batchers' 
horses,  sheds  for  their  carts,  Ac.  The  several 
parts  of  ihe  buildings  are,  as  much  as  possible, 
divided  so  that  each  batcher  has  separate  rooms, 
tad  so  that  the  rooms  belonging  to  the  same 
maa  are  adjoining.  For  this  porpose  there  are 
geurallT  two  rows  of  slaoght^honaes  be* 
tweea  me  rows  of  stables ;  the  space  betwem 
the  dBQehter-hoases  and  the  stables  is  par- 
tittomed  by  fences,  making  thus  a  conrtrvard 
for  every  batcher  between  bis  stable  and  his 
plaii|^ter-bouae ;  and  the  space  between  the 
two  rows  of  slaagbter-houses  is  closed  at 
end  with  iron  railings  and  gates,  so  that 
no  infuriated  animal  can  esouw  after  once  en- 
tering the  stables.  Over  each  stable  is  a  hay 
loft^  and  over  each  slaoghter-house  is  a  room  for 
depouting  the  fkt  before  it  is  melted.  This 
room  is  closed  only  b^  lattioe-woric,  to  allow 
a  free  circulation  of  air.  It  is  necessary,  in 
building  the  slanghter-houses,  to  take  parttoa- 
lar  0K»  not  to  iMve  any  recesses,  nor  to  nae 
any  porous  stone  in  which  the  Uood  or  oUier 
lifftdos  may  enter  and  putrefy.  The  floor  and 
noee  as  jh&h  as  dx  foet  are  covered  witb  flat 
atones,  well  oemoited,  as  if  U  were  a  dstem; 
tbe  floor  is  inclined  towards  ti»  sewer,  and 
water  pipes  are  disposed  for  frequent  and  thor- 
oofdi  washings.  Hie  roof  of  the  uaughter-house 
is  uways  m^e  to  prcfject  nine  or  ten  foet  from 
thewall.  This  keeps  the  buildii^  cool  by  prevoit- 
ing  tiie  rays  of  the  sun  from  striking  the  walls. 
The  places  of  depont  for  offal  are  uncovered 
ipaoea,  enclosed  by  walls  three  feet  high,  with 
««ter^ro<rf  flagging.  ^       is  talraa  ftwaj- 
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every  day  and  the  plaee  waahed.  The  r^er- 
Yoirs  of  water  may  be  placed  over  tiie  sta- 
Ues  provided  iat  the  batchers*  horses,  whioh  in 
this  case  ftbould  be  vaoHed.  The  establishment 
has  to  be  over  a  main  sewer  of  tiie  cA^ ;  na> 
menKulmioh  sewers  flow  to  Oda  flxuntbedif- 
&reni  parts  irf  the  abattoir.  ItislmpcniBiil^  ina 
place  where  so  many  animal  snbstanoee  are  act- 
ed upon,  to  have  everf  opening  in  tbe  eewera 
on  a  wator  valve.  This  is  an  airangement  not 
at  all  costly,  which  allows  of  the  water  going 
in,  but  prevents  any  ^Bavia  from  ecaniiu  oat; 
it  is  used  in  London  in  bonsee  i^enlng  d&eo^r 
in  the  main  sewers. 

ABAUJVAK,  a  county  or  district  of  Up- 
per Hungary,  containing  an  area  of  1,117  aquare 
miles,  and  a  population  of  175,000  persons.  It 
isoelebrated  as  having  been  tlu  seat  of  most  d 
the  revolutionary  movemaita  OF  tbe  17th  and 
18th  oenturieSk 

AfiAUZIT,  FnaoK  tiheolwtsn  and  antiqna- 
rian,  bOTniitLangDedoc  1679,  died  at  Ooieva 
1787.  Tbe  revocation  of  Ab  edict  of  Kantea 
banishedfais  mother  to  Qenen  while  be  waa 
yet  a  boy,  and  &e  devotion  of  this  bemio  wo- 
man to  die  reformed  church  indted  the  young 
Elrmin  to  an  entbodaatic  study  of  theolMy  ua 
the  exact  sdenoes.  At  Qeneva  he  foundevwy 
fooiU^  for  suchaoourBe;  andattheage  of  nine- 
teen we  find  him  so  far  advanced  in  his  studies 
that,  while  travelling  in  Holland,  he  won  the 
respect  and  friendship  of  Bayle  and  Basnagek 
In  England  he  became  the  friend  of  Newtrai, 
and  was  distinguiafaed  by  'William  ILL  A  sin- 
oere  Christian  and  profoond  scholar,  Abanztt 
won  the  admiration  even  of  his  opponentB^ 
Voltdre  and  Bousseau  ^ke  bigUy  of  his  genius 
ud  wisdom.  His  principal  writings  eonnat  of  . 
A»  Sitay  m  the  Apoea%>»e,  B^lMtiim  on  &s  ' 
^ueharuLKoA  The  MjfttmrUt  nfMtUgian. 

ABBADIE,  Jaoqub,  a  Protestant  divine^ 
bora  atH»-  in  iWioe  in  1067,  died  at  London 
in  1797.  After  completing  his  studies  at  Se- 
dan, he  went  to  Oermany  and  Hollfand,  and  be- 
came pastor  of  tbe  French  cfaurcb  of  Berlin.  In 
1690  be  came  to  England,  and  after  preaching 
some  time  in  London,  was  made  dean  of  Kil- 
laloe  in  Ireland.  He  was  a  warm  partisan  of 
William  HI^  and  wrote  a  defence  of  tbe  revo- 
lution, and  a  history  of  the  Assassination  Plot. 
His  most  important  works  are  Traiti  de  la 
DvoiniU  de  Jemu  Ohritt,  and  TraiU  de  ia 
BdlitrioH  Chritimne. 

ABBAS  THE  Obxit,  of  tbe  dynasty  of  tba 
Stqihi^  sncoeeded  to  tbe  tbrom  of  Perria  oa 
tbe  mttrder  d  hie  two  elder  Ivotbera,  in  lffS7. 
He  elevated  tbe  Perrian  monarchy  to  Its  high- 
est pitdi  of  modem  greatness.  He  C(HiqncHed 
Gilan,  Uazanderan,  part  of  Tartair,  and  a  ffreat 
partM  A^anistan;  and  bv  the  victory  «B&b> 
Borah,  in  1605^  over  tbe  Turks,  he  guued  ex- 
tensive accessions  of  territory  on  the  western 
fr<mtier.  la.  1811  he  wrung  from  the  Porte 
KoordietonandErivan,  Shah  Abbas  ooostracted 
tbe  great  b^  road  <tf  Kaand«ran,  800  miles 
long,  and  40  foet  wide,  of  whioh  parts  are  still 
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rwriiWag;  H»  aappmeaoA  llie  torbnlent  aol- 
Ukuf  oC  the  capital,  the  koragbia^  a  body  lAnii- 
lar  to  the  Torkiah  janinriee,  at  oooe  the  pro* 
taction  and  tiw  tenor  (tf  eTar7  Mrardgn ;  he 
fomented  the  wotarian  difiermoes  of  the 
■haaahi  md  the  aoMmeea,  and  redooed  the  dog- 
mm  of  tiie  Bheeahe  into  the  fnm  (tf  a  oreea. 
The  fime  (tf  Abbas  extoided  to  Eim^  and 
mbMadora  were  sent  to  him  from  every 
ooart    The  great  ihah  was  not  exempt 
&om  the  Tioes  of  despotiam.   He  revelled  in 
blood.   Among  other  crimes,  he  pat  to  death 
MsfMest  BOiK,Sefy)jirza,forwho6emnTderhe 
alwajB  felt 'the  bitterest  ranorae,  and  even 
eeopdlad  the  wrotdied  coartier  who  had  been 
tiM  instroment  of  his  vengeance,  to  put  to 
death  Us  own  atm,  that  he  might  be  no  better 
off  than  hfa  mastar.  Sbth  Abbas  died  in  Jann- 
arf,  1A9&,  in  tha  ^t  year  of  bis  reigtu 

ABBAS  anr  Abdul  Kottalub,  nnde  of 
XoikaiDnied,faoniat]CBecaA.D.  6M,diedA.D. 
flSI.  He  was  fb»  progenitw  of  the  Abbassides 
JjiMMiy.  Jta  halo  was  not,  however,  thrown 
arovnd  bSa  name  for  several  generations,  when 
an  adventurer  requiring  a  title  to  Iris  asarpa> 
tiooB,  traced  his  deeoent  to  Mohammed's  uncle. 
He  was  only  four  years  the  senior  of  his  illos- 
triooB  nephew.  Abbas,  who  had  the  oare  of 
the  fao<y  well  of  Zemzem,  was  vet  a  pagan 
when  the  pn^diet  oommenced  his  religions 
oareer,  ma,  holding  a  high  position  among 
his  ooont^fmen,  hentated  for  a  long  time  to 
mpomo  hm  nepliew*s  cause,  lliere  is  Km* 
doofat  whether  lus  apparent  enmity  was  real 
orlUgiud.  In  the  battle  at  the  well  ofBadr, 
Abbas  Ibngfat  against  hia  nephew,  bnt  was 
taken  priscHier.  So  soon,  however,  as  Hoham- 
ned's  career  seemed  prosperons,  the  ancle  gave 
la  his  adbeaion,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
aaaloQs  supporters  of  the  new  faith.  His  infla- 
anoe  and  mediation  Imm^t  over  the  £unUy  of 
the  KMeTshites;  for  when  Mohammed,  at  the 
head  of  a  powerfnl  force,  was  aboat  laying  siege 
to  Mecca,  Abbas  went  fbrward,  and  not  <nly  de- 
monstrated to  Aba  Bofian  the  inutility  of  reaist- 
anoe,  but  indaoed  him  to  come  to  Mohsmmed's 
camp  and  to  have  a  petBonal  interview,  which 
aided  in  Abn  Sofian's  making  the  profecHion 
fidtb  on  behalf  a{  binudf  ^d  his  kinsmen. 
'Whan  Mecca  sarrendered  to  Mohammed,  the 
hofy  weD  Zemzem  was  retidnad,  i&  deftrcnoe  to 
the  office  of  Abbas  as  distribntorof  its  waters, 
thoogh  other  pagan  rites  and  inBtitntiom  were 
tmsparingly  swept  awliy.  At  the  b^e  d 
HcKiein,  Abbas  rwied  the  f^tives,  and  recov- 
ered the  fortone  of  the  day.  At  Mohammed's 
ftmeral  be  was  chief  monmer,  and  each  was  the 
reverence  in  which  he  was  h^  that  OaHph 
Omar,  on  occaraon  of  a  terrible  orooght,  took 
Oe  old  man's  hand,  and  i»ayed  to  Allah  by  the 
virtues  of  his  companion,  to  have  pity  on  the 
periling  pet^Ie.  OaUph  Othman  ateo,  when 
ne  met  the  patriarch,  dismoonted  and  oon- 
doetad  bim  home.  Othman  presided  at  the  ob> 
seqides  of  Abbas,  who  died  at  tin  age  «f 
Ml  ot  yean  and  honor. 
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ABBAS  UiBxa,  Fer^  prince,  bom  1788, 
diedlSSS.  He  was  the  second  and  fuTorite  son 
ofFethAli,8bahofPer^  He  was  the  declared 
en«ny  of  BsBsia,  hot  all  hia  wara  ^oved  nn- 
saoceeeAil  In  1830  the  popalaoe  of  Tehena 
mnrdered  the  Bossian  embassy,  and  Abbas 
Miraa  volontarily  went  to  Petersburg  to  give 
eatas&ction,  bat  waa  dimusaed  witii  huiMwito 
treatment  He  was  of  amiable  manners  and 
chivalitnis  bravery ;  he  waa  nominated  by  his 
father  heir  to  the  throne,  to  the  exclusion 
of  his  dder  brother.  But  the  fiiliier  snrvived 
both. 

ABBAS  Pasu,  vioeroy  of  %ypt,  grandson 
of  Mehemet  Ali,  bom  1818,  £ed  1864.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Bynan  war,  and  com- 
manded a  oarolry  division.  After  the  lOmi 
reign  <tf  Ibrahim  Auh^  Mehemet  All's  ddeat 
ewL  Abbas  Paaha,  aacended  the  vtca-regal  tlutme 
as  nereditary  socoessor,  hi  1648.  He  went  to 
OonstantiBople  and  was  duly  tnveeted.  Hems 
a  friend  of  adminiatrative  reform  in  hia  govern^ 
mmt,  bnt  had  powerfU  adversariea  at  Oonstan- 
tioople,  who  endeavOTcd  to  oripi^  his  plana 
and  reduce  Egypt  to  a  position  of  vaaawage. 
In  the  late  war  he  oontnbated  largely  to  the 
wants  ci  the  soltaD. 

ABBASSA,Biaterof  Haronn  alRasdiid,  caliph 
of  Bagdad.  Her  brother  gave  her  in  marriage 
to  Giiuffiu',  hia  vizier,  imposing  the  cooditioOf 
however,  ttiat  the  marriage  Bhouild  never  be  oon- 
snmmated.  The  ocmdition  was  broken.  The 
oaKph  '*»*"*<"B  tiie  hat,  Giafihr  waa  mined,  and 
Bocn  after  lost  his  life,  while  Abbaasa  was  driven 
from  her  palace,  and  lived  in  extrane  destitu- 
tion. Her  iti^j  to  an  inquirer  into  her  distress 
is  a  celebrated  example  of  serene  fortitiule 
among  Oriental  moraliats :  "  Once  I  owned  a 
palace  and  slaves,  now  I  have  bnt  two  sheep- 
skins to  cover  me.  Heaven  most  have  seen 
cause  to  afflict  me ;  I  bow  to  ita  diBpeDsatioaa 
and  am  content." 

ABBASSID£S,  a  Mohammedan  dynasty,  de- 
scended from  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  Ifohammed. 
After  the  massacre  of  the  Ommy  Vodea,  the  Ab- 
bassides held  the  Bimreme  temporal  and  spir^ 
nal  power  of  the  oaJiphs  for  nearly  400  yeaiflj 
until  by  the  appointment  of  the  Emir  ai 
Omrah,  an  officer  in  whom  the  executive 
power  was  verted,  the  Abbasaide  oal^iha 
abandoned  tbdr  prerogative,  and  were  re- 
duced to  the  rank  ^  qiiritoal  directors.  After 
.themanaere<tfthe  OnunyVades,  the  first  dynaa* 
tie  caliphs  of  Islam,  the  Abbaasides  nuuntained 
themselves  on  the  seat  of  Mohammed  until 
A.  D.  1268.  Abul-Abbas-Al-Saffiih  died  A.  D. 
764,  and  was  auooeeded  by  Al  Manaour.  To 
this  great  line  belonged  the  odebrated  Ha- 
roun  al  Bashid,  a  prince  whose  abilities  and 
feme  have  been  snuied  by  de^tio  and  oapri- 
eious  omelty,  enrosed  on  his  best  friends. 
Under  Huonn  al  Bashid's  inmiediate  saooea- 
sors,  the  distant  provinces  of  Spain  and  the 
Barbery  States  declared  their  independeuce  of 
the  caliphate,  nor  were  they  ever  ag&in  brou^ 
even  mider  ipiritaal  sol^eoticai.  The  ferma- 
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tion  of  a  body  of  meroenarieft,  raised  from  t^e 
Turks  OS  a  body  guard  to  the  oaliph  in  the 
reign  of  Hotaasem,  A.  D.  818-841,  introduced 
an  element  of  decay  ioto  the  caliphate.  Th^ 
became  masters  of  the  capital,  and  the  disas- 
ters resolliiig  from  the  want  of  nnity  and 
strength  in  the  empire  compelled  the  caliph 
Bhadi  (984r-940)  to  appoint  an  ofBoer,  the 
£mir  al  Omrah,  who,  like  the  Maire  da  Pdais^ 
mider  the  degenerate  saooessor  of  Charle- 
magne, was  the  real  head  of  the  state.  From 
this  time  the  caliphate  was  a  mere  title,  oon- 
ferriog  a  spiritoal  dignity  on  the  nominal  sov- 
ereign in  toe  ciyes  of  those  who  acknowledged 
t^e  rig&t  of  the  Abbaaaidea  &mily  to  the  thnme. 
During  tbts  period  the  Independent  kingdoms 
of  Egypt  ana  Syria,  of  Fbrna  and  Khorawm, 
together  with  the  Mohammedan  kingdoms  in 
Luia,  were  established.  The  religion  of  Ho< 
hammed  was  spread  from  the  frontier  of  China 
to  the  extreme  west  of  Europe,  including  one- 
third  of  the  popniation  of  uie  known  world. 
The  Abhasaide  dynasty,  after  having  given 
thirty-two  caliphs  to  Islam,  was  at  last  ended  in 
the  person  of  Mostanser,  1268,  who  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  throne  of  Bagdad  the  bar- 
barian Hulaka  Khan,  at  the  bead  of  his  Taiv 
tar  hordes. 

ABBATUOOL  L  JAOQT«FlBBKB,ft  Frencai 
General,  bom  in  Om^ca  17S8,  died  181S.  He 
was  a  rival  and  politloal  mnmnentof  Ftudif  bnt 
patriotioally  submitted  to  hu  control  in  the  war 
which  he  carried  on  saocefisfollj  wit^  the 
Genoese.  After  t^e  tnvarion  the  French  he 
received  the  title  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
French  army.  Louis  XVL  made  him  Brigadier 
General,  and  he  was  appointed  to  protect  Cor- 
sica against  the  attempts  of  Paoli  and  the 
English.  After  the  capture  of  Toulon  he  was 
obliged  to  resign  his  rank,  and  returned  to 
France,  where  he  was  made  general  of  the  divi- 
sion. He  remained  there  until,  in  179S,  when 
the  English  left  Corsica,  he  was  able  to  return 
to  his  native  land.  IL  Chaxlbs,  the  son  of 
the  former,  bom  mi,  died  Deo.  8,  1796.  He 
■erved  in  the  early  part  of  the  .revolution  as 
artillery  ofBoer,  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  1704  was 
nobegra's  adjutant.  He  was  raised  to  t^ 
rank  of  general  of  bi^de  for  his  bravuy  at 
the  first  parage  of  theBhhie.  He  diedfrwna 
would  received  in  an  engagement  with  the  Ans- 
toiaua  atHOningen.  Horeau  caused  a  monument 
to  be  erected  on  the  Bpot  to  his  memory.  III. 
Jkut  Chablbs,  adiplomatist,  nephew  of  Charles, 
bom  1791.  In  the  revolution  he  served  in  the 
Oorsican  national  guard,  and  bdng  captured  by 
the  enemy,  remaned  eighteen  months  in  cap- 
tivity. Upon  hia  retum  to  France  he  was  em- 
ployed in  diplomatic  businees  of  ^^reat  impor- 
tance, and  was  at  one  lime  administrator  in 
Corsica.  After  &e  July  revolution  be  was 
several  times  elected  to  the  Chamber  oi  Depu- 
ties.  After  1848  he  distingmshed  himself  in 
the  National  AssemUy  by  hu  owodtion  to  the 
flocdal  denuMiratio  morement.  He  aince  tot^ 
an  active  part  in  th«  adminbtratiiHi  of  Lends 
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Napoleon,  and  was  appointed  by  him  ndoliter 
of  justice  and  keeper  of  the  se^  Jan.  23. 
1862.   He  died  Nov.  11,  1867. 

ABBE.  This  titie  or  office  was  one  of  tiie 
many  sodd  conditions  eradicated  by  the  French 
revolution.  Anterior  to  tiiat  event,  anyFremdi- 
man  who  chose  to  devote  himself  to  divinity, 
or  even  to  finish  a  brief  course  of  study  in  s 
theological  seminary,  became  an  abb£,  waiting 
hopefully  for  the  kiog  to  confer  on  him  an  ab- 
bey ;  that  is,  a  certain  portion  of  the  revenues  of  a 
monastery.  Inthemeantimeheengagedinany 
and  every  kind  of  literary  lalxu:.  He  exerted  aa 
important  influence  upon  society,  and  was  to  be 
met  with  everywhere ;  at  the  court  ot  the  mon- 
arch, the  public  trihun^  the  salon  <tf  tibe 
fitshionable  lady,  the  opera,  the  playhoiue,  and 
the  cafg.  An  abbe  was  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  wealthy  iSuaily|  either  as  the  friend  ot 
tiie  house  or  the  private  tutor  of  the  chil- 
dren. There  were  many  good  and  noble  ahbte 
who  acquired  distincticm  as  theolofpans,  poet& 
and  savaos;  but  as  a  class  they  suqjected 
themselves  to  popular  suspicion  and  literary 
satire. — Abbss  Oo)atSKDA.TAjBXs  was  the  title 
<^  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  abbots, 
appcnnted  by  the  king  of  France.  Each  le- 
oeived  one- third  of  t£e  revenues  of  a  mon- 
astery; bnt  hia  an^<aity  did  not  interfere 
with  that  of  the  prumr  cknutrai,  who  had 
exbhifllve  snpointendenoe.  The  ubbaytt  dea 
soDOfM  were  less  important  sinecures,  applied 
as  pensions  fbr  scholars  and  the  untitled  scioos 
of  artstooracy. 

ABBEOKOOTA,  a  large  city  of  Central  Af- 
rica, and  ciq>ital  of  the  E^ba  nation,  is  atuated 
on  tiie  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Ogoon,  in  la^ 
7°  8'  N.  long.  8°  20'  E.  It  contains  about  76,000 
inhabitants,  composed  mainly  of  refugees  from 
more  than  100  small  towns  which  were  de- 
stroyed by  war  in  the  year  1817.  The  length 
of  the  dty  is  four  miles,  and  it  is  from  two  to 
three  miles  wide.  The  walls,  which  indude 
much  open  space  covered  with  extensive  Arms, 
are  about  16  miles  in  t^itndt  and  the  town 
itself  is  tm  ndles  azoond.  The  river  Ogocm, 
opposite  Abbeokoota,  la  about  100  yards  wide, 
fmd  navigable  finrcanoea  to  the  ^ids,  near  the 
southem  wall  of  the  dty,  and  ml^t  be  naviga- 
ble for  steamers  of  Ugbt  draught  to  a  pomt 
about  twdve  miles  below.  The  dty,  by  the 
river,  is  ninety  miles  from  Lagos,  and  sixty  miles 
N.  E.  from  Badagry,  on  the  Bi^ht  of  Benin. 
Abbeokoota  is  buut  upon  a  granite  foundation, 
667  feet  above  the  level  of  the  aea.  Much  of 
the  soil  is  poor  and  not  very  productive,  but  the 
water  is  pure,  and  the  cUmato  salubrious.  The 
surrounding  country  is  generally  open  or  lightiy 
timbered,  corresponding,  in  a  measure,  to  our 
prairie  land.  The  absence  of  timber  is  attrib- 
utable to  long-oontinnedoultivation.  Hostofthe 
Egba  kingdom,  however,  is  very  fertile,  and 
covered  with  forests,  like  other  parts  of  Guinea^ 
^ba,  fifty  yeara  ago,  contuned  nearly  800 
towns  and  villages,  some  of  them  of  large  pop* 
idation,biitnovtaevilli^(tfOko«bba,  in  we 
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MoUi-weit  of  &B  Unffdom,  is  tfae  onlj  one  w- 
■wiMniwg^  mrliaTiiig  destroyed  all  of  the  othen. 
Abbeokoota  then  had  no  ezistenoe.  Traditi(Hi 
my*  that  anciently  the  £gba  country  was  a 
provinoe  of  tiie  Tomba  kingdom,  bat  a  giant 
named  liahabbeh  beaded  a  rebelUon  aMinat  a 
cruel  king,  and  the  Eehaa  became  an  independ- 
eot  people,  under  a  king  of  their  own.  The 
fiut  is  still  worshipped  by  them,  and  his  fivm, 
Tiiich  they  betieve  it  wotdd  be  sacril^  to  re- 
claim, is  (£own  on  the  east  side  of  the  C^oon, 
aboat  tw^TB  miles  below  Abbeokoota.  Aftw  a 
Jmog  time  tfae  Egbaa  abolished  royalty,  but,  anb- 
ititotiiig  no  eflflideiit  gennal  govermnent  in  its 
atead,  jeatonaies  arose  between  the  chicft  and 
peopto  of  imd^Miident  town^  whi<dt  led 
to  eiTfl  war,  ud  the  Torabaa  and  Qebna,  by 
■laiiiiMiif!;  one  town  after  another,  aaeoeeded  in 
depoptuating  the  whole  oountry.  Mnltitadea 
wore  sold  to  the  alavera,  and  shipped  to  Oaba 
mad  Braadl,  where  many  of  thcon  are  stiU  Uving. 
8eTeral  thonaanda  were  reoaptmvd  on  the  high 
seas,  and  aent  to  Sierra  Leone,  many  fled  to  ad- 
Wient  ooantries,  and  some  are  atill  (daves  to  the 
Twnbas.  So  complete  an  overthrow  of  a  whole 
tribe  has  seldom  hmpened,  even  in  AiHoa.  Ab- 
beokoota was  founded  about  forty  years  ago  by 
tbe  refogees  who  were  fortunate  enonidi  to  e»- 
flspe  tbe  gwaial  destraction.  The  first  fyw 
■eraen  took  dielter  iHt  the  top  of  a  steep  gran- 
ite hill,  nnder  an  immense  ahelriDg  rock,  and 
tbat  pvt  of  tbe  oonntry  beingminhabited,  they 
finrndinita  plaoeof  sue^.  Iliesewereintime 
jmned  by  others,  and  the  settlemoit  was  appro- 
mately  named  Aibe-Ohoota,  or  nnder-etone. 
bome  of  the  inhabitant  still  worship  the  great 
aheltering  rock  under  the  name  of  Ohimoh.  or 
the  builder.  The  old  V^^^  remember  their 
former  homes  with  affection,  and  sometimes 
ttpreaa  their  desire  to  return ;  bnt  the  yonng 
men  are  opposeA'to  resettling  the  did  towns, 
and  inast  on  retaining  command  of  the  river, 
and  the  trade  with  Lagos.  The  enemies  of  the 
Egbss  here  made  several  attacks  upon  the  new 
cHy,  bat  the  jemaants  of  Qie  nation  placed  them- 
selves under  oommand  of  a  balogon,  or  gumaL 
aimed  SiodAkeh,  and  repulsed  the  powerfol 
and  wariike  Mohammedans  <tf  Ilorrin,  and  the 
combined  ibnws  of  Qeba  and  Otta.  Atidrd 
army,  from  the  sb^>ng  ci^  of  Ibadan  was  also 
defeated.  The  king  of  Dahomey,  bearing  of 
Ihese  famous  viotmleB,  made  an  allianoe  with 
Shodekkeh,  and  the  ±!gbas  became  as  much 
Aared  aa  they  were  hated.  The  people  of  Ab- 
be^oota,  bemg  out  off  from  direct  conununioa* 
ti<m  wiOi  tbe  coast,  from  which  they  desired  to 
obtain  arms  and  merchandise  in  return  for  the 
■laves  captured  in  their  saooeessAil  wars,  Sho- 
d^keh  resolved  to  open  a  way  to  Badagry, 
throngh  the  country  of  his  old  enemies,  tiie 
Ottas.  He  took  the  town  of  Otta,  bat  allowed 
the  people  to  remain,  on  condition  that  they 
ahocud  not  rebuild  the  walls.  Adoo,  on  the  Bad- 
agry road,  was  thmbedfigedfbrsev^  years  by 
ftsinmg  £gba  finoe,  whldb  quietly  settled  down 
and  ommted  funu  on  the  eutem  side  of  the 


town,  while  the  bedeged  ^  tiie  same  <ni  tito 
west,  the  only  objeottn  tiie  degebcdngto  afbrd 
security  to  the  Egba  caravans  which  were  now 
trading  to  Badagry.  Shodekkeh  ^ed  in  1842, 
and  on  hearing  his  death,  the  treadierous 
king  of  Dahomey  marched  against  the  Egbaa  at 
Adoo,  probably  to  capture  some  of  them  as 
slaves ;  bnt  he  waa  defeated,  and  the  enemy  ob- 
tuned  hia  royal  chair.  In  1862  the  Abbeokoo- 
tas  became  masters  of  the  Ogoon  river,  and 
opened  an  active  trade  wi^  Lagos.  By  their 
trade  with  Badagry  they  became  acquainted 
witii  theWealeyanmissionaiieiLand  Shodekkeh 
invited  tiiem  t6  onne  amtng  hu  peqpk.  They 
^d  so,  and  were  warmly  reoeived  by  both  ruler 
and  people.  SaneoftheconvartedEgbasof  the 
£pl8co|Ml  congregations  in  Sierra  Leone  retom- 
ed  home  accompanied  by  an  Episcopal  mheiim- 
ary,  through  whose  representations  another 
sion  was  established  in  Abbeokoota.  Many  con- 
verted and  unconverted  Egbas  now  left  Sierra 
Leone,  and  flocked  to  Abbeokoota,  and  the  work 
of  enlightenment  and  conversion  has  gone  stead- 
ily forward  ever  since,  the  difierent  missions 
numbering  about  600  communicants.  Two  na- 
tive oottverta,  Orowther  and  Kin^  have  trans- 
lated severaLbooks  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, which  are  handsomely  printed  and 
bonnd.  Hundreda  of  people  have  learned  to 
read  their  native  language,  and  the  whole  tribe 
has  advanced  conmderably  towards  dvilizstioD. 
Abbeokoota,  byheroppodtiontoihedavetndie^ 
gave  great  offenoe  to  the  traden,  and  it  began 
to  be  felt  tihat  unless  she  was  pat  down,  the 
traffio  most  eventually  be  extinguished.  Gfteo^ 
kin^  Dahomey,  impelledoy  ancient  en- 
mibos  and  a  denre  to  wipe  oat  the  dis^grace 
of  hia  former  defeats,  as  well  as  to  remove 
the  bar  to  his  interests,  as  the  first  dave  trader 
of  the  ooanttT,  on  tbe  8d  of  Marob,  1861, 
made  an  attack,  upon  the  city,  at  the  head  of 
10,000  warriors  and  6,000  Amasons.  At  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  the  Abbeokootas,  well 
anned  with  guns,  marched  oat  16,000  strong, 
through  tbe  Badagry  gate,  with  finn  and  su- 
emn  oountoianoee,  and  in  stem  rilente  to  engage 
him.  They  wero  separated  into  three  paroes, 
the  first  ptooee^g  half  a  mile  to  the  find,  <» 
the  Bad^^  roaid;  the  seoond,  nnder  General 
Ogunbonna,  crossed  the  river  near  the  wall, 
and  the  third  remuoed  near  the  gate.  The  en- 
emy divided  into  two  parties,  one  of  which 
came  to  the  ford,  and  the  othn-,  under  the  kin|^ 
proceeded  over  the  plain  to  attack  Ogunbonna. 
Z^Dahomans  made  a  fhrions  onset,  and  drove 
the  divi^on  from  the  ford  into  the  city,  bat 
they  soon  rallied,  and  the  gnns  roared  slong  the 
wails  for  a  mile  or  more,  whUe  Ogonbonna, 
After  a  f^t  at  retreating,  stood  flnn  on  the 
prairie,  uid  drove  back  the  king's  forces.  Both 
parties  lay  down  on  the  field  at  sunset.  Dott 
mg  the  night  the  king  moved  ofi^  and  most  of 
his  army  £>llowed  about  daybreak.  They  wero 
hotly  pnrstutd  by  the  Egbas  fbr  abont  fifteen 
ndlfis,  and  althoo^  thcfy  several  thnes  tamed 
about  and  attempted  to  rally,  were  again  put 
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to  ilti^t  The  emny  lost  on  tSi«  field  1,90Q 
men,  and  their  totil  km  was  probaUj  not  lea 
tiban  3,000  daitt,  andaevenl  hundred  ralaotMn^ 
The  Egba  loas  was  not  seiioos,  oonsidnin;  the 
magidtnde  and  dnratioa  of  the  engagmwnt. 
After  this  affkir  tbeDshomans  were  no  hmger 
terrible,  and  their  king  soon  made  a  treaty  with 
Uie  EngUsh  for  the  atwlition  at  the  slave  trade 
in  his  dominioos.  At  present  there  is  peace  on 
the  dave  ooast,  and  the  peqple  begin  to  realize 
its  benefits.  (See  Ifarratite  tfAehmOurm  and 
Mmionary  Ldbora  in  OmtniJJ^iM  1849- 
1866,bTT.  J.  Bowen.) 

ABBESS,  the  saperior  of  a*  convent  of  fa- 
male  relimons  In  some  of  the  more  ancimt 
ordem.  An  abbess  is  solemn]^  Uesnd  and  in- 
dncted  into  office  by  a  Ushop.  and  oses  the 
rinft  orosB,  and  mmsst^  as  the  Insignia  of  her 
o£Qoe. 

ABBEVUXE,  a  well-ballt,  but  dirtj,  Ibrti- 
fled  town  of  Jhtnce,  department  <sS  Bonune,  on 
the  river  8omm&  3A  imles  K.  W.  of  An^ms. 
In  WS%  the  popDution  nnmberad  19,168.  The 
town  oontams  a  fine  cathedral,  with  othw 
pnl^c  edifioes  and  manafactories — one  of  them, 
<tf  doOi,  founded  in  1689  l>y  Colbert.  Vessels 
of  160  t(Sis'  borthon  sail  up  the  Somme  to  Ab- 
bevUleL 

ABBEVILLE,  a  district  in  the  W.  K.  W^part 
of  Sonth  Carolina,  boaoded  on  the  S.  W.  by 
the  Savannah  river,  and  by  the  Salada  on  the 
K.  E,  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  well 
vatwedf  and  oall^vatea;  the  GreenTille  and 
-Oolnmhla  Tidlioad  rons  thnm^  the  &triot 
Abbeville  is  one  the  most  thriving  distriota 
in  that  part  of  the  State,  having  a  populatirai 
of  88,818.   O^tal,  Abbeville. 

ABBEY,  a  convent  or  mniaiteiy  whidi  Is 
tike  seat  of  M  abbot  or  abbess. 

ABBXTIBBEL  the  name  of  a  lake,  river,  and 
trading  station  m  Britidi  Kwth  Amerioa,  near 
Hudson  Bay.  Lot  of  station  49 <>  H.,  long.  78^ 
10'  W. 

ABBON,  or  Abbo  Ckenttos,  a  French  monk 
in  the  9th  ceotary,  the  anthor  of  an  ^io  poem 
in  Latin,  descriptive  of  the  dege  of  Pans  by 
the  Northmen  in  886-7^  at  whioh  he  was 
present.  The  poem  is  omy  valuable  as  being 
a  trustworthy  aooonnt  of  the  event  —— 
Abbo  FumucBinn,  a  learned  Ftweh  monk, 
abbot  of  Fleuy,  and  authw  of  "Lives  of  the 
Pinwe,'*  was  boxn  near  Orleans  in  945,  and 
dam  in  100^  while  striving  to  qoell  a 
ftay.  &  s^pued  himsdf  with  great  ardor 
to  the  study  of  the  soiencea.  He  wss  sev- 
wal  limes  engaged  in  controversies  with  the 
Ushops  as  ohttm^aa  ti  the  rights  ot  his  or- 
der. In  986juia  agdn  in  990,  Abbo  was  sent 
to  B(nae  by  King  Bobert,  to  persoade  the  pope 
to  abandtm  his  intention  of  facing  the  kli^^ 
dom  nnder  interdict,  and  was  in  each  ease  sno- 
eesirftal. 

ABBOT,  a  prelate  of  high  rank  in  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  chnrob,  who  governs  a  prind- 
pal  mtnastery  of  one  of  the  old  religious  or- 
ders, which  may  also  have  minor  convents  de- 
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pendfaig  on  tt  An  ^ibot  is  soleDAily  craev- 
ersted  1^  a  bishop,  thon^  this  is  re^oded 
as  a  merely  aftrforf— M^ol  mA  iintjtMnwjyiy»ntH! 
rita  Abbots  are  allowed  to  use  tlie  mitn^ 
pastoral  erosi^  ring,  and  erorier,  and  to  ode- 
brate  pontifical  mass,  and  are  styled  right  rev- 
erend. Some  of  them,  in  former  time^  eser^ 
oised  a  qoaai-epiaot^al  Jorisdiotifm  over  a  small 
district,  and  were  allowed  to  oon&r  tonsnre 
and  mmor  orders.  Diuing  the  middle  agea 
many  abbots,  eq>eciany  in  En^and,  wwe  pow- 
erful  feudal  barons.  In  modem  times  they  are 
nmply  saperiors  of  religious  honses.  In  eoc^ 
siastical  cooncils  an  abbot  has  a  ddibuatiTe 
bat  not  a  dedsive  voioe. 

ABBOT,  Abibl,  DJ).  a  distingnished  cleiv 
gyman  in  Massacbnsetta,  was  bom  at  Andover, 
Avg.  17, 1770,  and  died  on  tiie  return  vmge 
from  Havana,  June  7,  18S&  He  studied  at 
Hsrvard  Univerd^,  and  in  1794  became  ro- 
ister of  the  Congregational  sodety  in  Haver- 
hill, where  he  remsined  eight  yevs.  In  180^ 
he  took  disrge  of  a  parish  in  Beveriy,  and 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  Ii&,  some  tweirtr^ 
ibnr  prears,  in  performing  the  duties  of  his  pen* 
tioQ  m  that  place.  He  spent  the  winter  of 
1837  in  Charleston,  a  C,  and  the  ibllowing 
one,  the  last  of  his  life,  in  Cuba,  on  aoooont 
of  health.  It  is  probable  that  ha  died  of 
yellow  fever.  Dr.  Abbot  was  entirely  fine 
from  aectarian  bitterness,  find  deejay  deplored 
all  violent  rdigioos  oontroveniy.  He  published 
a  aeries  of  "Letters  from  Onba,"  and  a  nnmber 

ABBOT,  BnvJjJOK  T.T.,D,  one  of  the  meet 
kamed  and  snooessftal  instructors  of  youth  that 
this  conntnr  has  produced,  tor  fifty  years  prin- 
ted of  Phillips  Academy,  at  Exeter,  K.  H.. 
was  bom  about  the  year  1768,  and  died 
at  Exeter,  Oct.  26,  1840.  He  was  educated  at 
Harvard  University,  and  after  reodving  his  de- 
gree, at  once  Xo^  charge  of  tiie  aosdcmy. 
That  institution  was  founded  by  John  Phillips, 
who  made  sudi  am|de  provision  for  its  supixnrt, 
that  instraction  was  glveD  gratnitondy  to  au  the 
students  whom  the  building  oould  contain ;  and 
board  in  addition  was  fiimidied  to  ten  or  twdve 
young  men  of  saperior  merit,  without  charge; 
J>T.  Abbot  was  an  accomplished  daedcd  schol- 
ar, eriticd  and  exact  in  teadiioft  and  attsined 
such  a  rotation,  that  pninls  were  sent  to  him 
frran  all  pvts  of  the  ooniUiy,  while  indica- 
tions were  often  made  In  advanoe,  long  oefbce 
vacandes  oorarred.  He  stood  at  the  head  (rf 
his  profession  in  New  England.  He  posseesed 
great  dignity  and  firmneea,  a  quick  peronition 
of  character^  and  an  even  temper,  wluoh  ob- 
tained him  the  ready  obedience  and  love  of  his 
pupila.  Among  those  of  his  scholars  who  ol^ 
tained  distinotTon  mi^  be  mmititmed  Danid 
Webster,  Lewis  Cass,  Edward  Everett,. Jared 
^mrka,  Jdin  A.  Dix,  Joseph  6.  Budaninstai^ 
Joseph  G.  Cogswell,  Getnge  Bancroft,  and  John 
G.  Palfivy:  when  he  redgned  his  ofBoe  in 
1888,  there  was  a  gathering  of  his  old  papils 
from  all  quarters  to  present  him  with  a  testi- 
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tDoniai  of  Aeir  ngaid.  The  remainder  of  hU 
fife  waa  pABsed  in  dignified  retirement 

ABBOL  Ghasus,  from  1802  tiU  1817  speak- 
er fif  tlw  Britidi  hvoae  of  oonmunu,  bom  176% 
ttadH^fl^lSM.  aerred  fhroogh  a  kmg 
aibi  vaM  eaiwr  t&  paritanent,  oocapTing,  at 
OflhvMrt  tiBM^  offioea  of  h(m(v  and  eoMiBmen^ 
He  vas  the  author  of  one  or  two  treatiaoa  on 
jorifiaa  reform.  In  1817  be  waa  created  Via. 
eawt  OoldMBter,  and  dosed  his  oaner  aa  • 
Bsmber  of  the  honse  of  coimnons. 
.  ABBOT,  Ohulis,  Lord  Tenterden,  English 
lawTer,  bom  Oat  7, 1788,  died  Kot.  ^  1889. 
He  was  i^pcrfnted  knd  chief  Jostioe  of  the 
^ng'a  Bench  in  1818,  and  In  1^7  was  created 
a  peer.  He  was  not  remarkable  for  brilliant 
abilities  at  tiie  bar,  bnt  was  esteemed  an  aUe 
Judge.  His  treatise  oa  maritime  law  is  a  stand- 
ard work,  known  to  sB  lawrers. 

ABBOT,  Qbobu,  arefabishop  of  Canterbury, 
bora  Oct  29,  1662,  died  at  Oro/don,  Ang.  6, 
18SS.  In  I6OI4  when  by  order  of  King  James, 
Ike  translation  of  the  Bible  was  eommencedj 
Abbot  waa  one  of  the  dgfat  dirines  entmated 
wiA  tbe  task.  In  1609  he  was  made  bidM>p 
of  lithfleld  and  Coventry :  in  Jan.  1610,  bish- 
op of  London ;  ie  Novonber  fii^wing,  arcih- 
biabop  of  Caotertnuy.  He  steadfastly  opposed 
B3ng  James's  project  of  adlToroe  between  Lady 
nanees  Hoinrd  and  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and 
widi  an  eqnal  d^ree  of  seal  combated  the 
royal  decree  permitting  Snnday  eporta.  While 
Tisitiog  Hampshire  for  the  restoration  of  his 
health,  he  was  so  nnfortanate  as  to  aoddentally 
shoot  a  gamekeeper  witii  the  arrow  aimeid  at  a 
deer,  and  this  misfortone  preyed  on  his  health 
and  ffirita  dnriqg  the  zemaiiider  of  his  days. 
Kom  hh  hands  Cuiaiiea  L  reodTsd  his  orown, 
and  althonrii  ho  nerer  snooeeded  in  ginning 
that  monarcu^  finw,  be  y ^  oomraande^his  r^ 
Bpect  and  confidence. 

ABBOT,  MAmatm,  Lord  mayor  of  Londcm  in 
16S81,  was  the  yonagest  brother  of  Geoige  Ab- 
bot, arehbidwp  ot  Oanterbnry ;  he  dim  Jan. 
10, 1640.  He  aeqidred  a  fortone  by  ooramer- 
dal  pnrsniia;,  was  a  director  in  the  East  India 
C<napany,  ahasted  in  colonizing  Virginia  in 
163^  and  reoeiTed  kidghthood  from  Charles  L 

ABBOT,  BoBKBT,  bishop  of  Balisbary,  elder 
brother  of  the  arohbisbop,  was  bom  at  Gnild- 
fiord  in  1660,  and  died  March  2.  1617.  He 
atn^  at  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  and  after 
taking  lus  dwee,  soon  atuined  distincticm  as  a 
pnaefaar.  Be  was  appointed  cbralain  to  Kli^r 
James  in  the  early  Mrt  of  his  reign,  Master  of 
BiUalOd]qBBinl6(»;andBe^  FrofiBeBor  of 
Blvfni^  at  Oxford,  in  1613.  ais  leotare  upon 
the  snpreme  power  of  kings  obtained  1^  the 
bUioprio  of  Salisboiy,  and  he  waa  installed 
Dee.  8, 1616.  He  perfimned  the  dntlea  attached 
to  the  <rffa»  with  wemitting  diligMioe  VBlll  hia 
death,  whidi  took  i^aee  sonie  two  yeara  after 
Us  consecration. 

ABBOT,  SAinntt,  a  wealthy  Bostmi  mer- 
ehanl,  one  of  Ae  ibtmdem  of  the  Anderw  The- 
akgfeal  Senfaiary,  wm  boni  at  AnAow.  and 
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died  April  80, 1819,  aged  el«^ty.  In  1807  he 
made  a  donation  of  $20,000  towards  estaUish- 
ing  the  seminal^,  and  at  his  death  left  it 
$100,000  in  addition.  also  gave  away  lai^ 
snma  tor  vaiioiia  dwiitable  ol^eets.  He  was  a 
ocxuolflntions  and  uni^t  man,  of  ligidb' 
methodied  habtta.  B»  lived  with  his  irift 
above  fifty  years,  and  leodved  a  great  deal  of 
aid  from  har  in  oondncting  his  bnsiness. 

ABBOT,  BucniL,  a  native  of  WUton,  K.  H, 
was  bom  in  1786,  and  died  hi  1889.  He  in- 
vented tiie  prooeaa  hj  whioih  atanh  ia  made 
from  the  potato. 

ABBOT,  a  myaterions  character  of  this  as- 
snmed  name,  who  oocnpied  a  hnt  on  Goat  Island, 
and  was  called  "the  Hermit  of  Kiagara  Falls." 
His  nipearanoe  and  aooomplishments  indioated 
that  be  had  once  been  &vored  by  fortone,  bnt 
he  woold  never  give  any  doe  to  his  past  history. 
He  was  wont  to  write  m  T!ngTi«h,  Spanish,  Ibu- 
ian,  and  Latin,  and  to  destroy  the  eompomtiona 
as  soon  as  made,  llie  island  beeame  too  moeh 
flvqnantedforhfan,  andheranovedtoUtemun 
land.  It  vas  his  haUt  to  bathe  tiiree  times  a 
day  In  the  river;  one  morning  In  the  year  1886, 
the  fbrryman  saw  Abbott  dothes  lyW  tha 
bank,  bnt  no  trace  of  thdr  owner.  He  never 
afterwards  made  his  appearance,  and  no  doabt 
was  drowned. 

ABB0T6F0BD,  the  seat  of  tiie  late  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  from  which  his  baronet's  title  was 
taken.  It  is  sitnated  In  the  parish  of  Melrose, 
in  Rozbnrghsfaire  and  SeUdruhire,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tweed,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  abbeys  of  Melrose,  Jedbur^  and  Dry- 
bnr^,  and  the  towns  of  Selkirk  and  Oalashieii. 
^  Walter  bonght  the  estate  in  1811  and  gave 
it  its  pveaent  name,  adopted  from  an  a^jdmng 
ford  in  the  Tweed.  It  1b  samranded  Manti- 
ftal  natond  soensry,  and  la  ridi  In  historioat  reod- 
lectiona.  Like  so  many  dd  cloisters,  (of  which 
Abbot^Kvd  had  been<Rie,)  it  lies  on  flat  ground 
near  the  river,  vrith  a  Ic^y  overhanging  bank  in 
its  rear.  The  present  honse  and  gnmntu  are  ibi« 
tirely  the  creation  of  its  late  iUustrions  owner. 
The  hoose  is  iTregolar,  and  after  the  pattern  of 
the  old  English  manor  faonBes,  flonrishing  plan- 
tations hem  it  ronnd,  ami  a  Iwantifal  hatwi  or 
meadow  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tweed  forms 
its  immediate  prospeeL  Hie  external  walls  of 
the  honse  and  garden  are  intercalated  with  an- 
tiqne  carved  stones  taken  from  old  easties  and 
abbeys.  The  indde  was  decorated  with  beanti- 
ftd  paintings,  the  work  of  D.  B.  Hi^  of  Edh^ 
bnr^  andalilnv^  of  carious  voHes  and  Brit- 
ish anng^ltoa.  Abbotrfbrd  is  now  ooonded  by 
Jamas  uapo  Scott,  Esq.,  and  his  wifo,  the  sola 
snrrtring  granddaughter  <tf  Sir  Walter  at  the 
present  time,  (1867.) 

ABB0T8-LANOLEY,  a  pariah  in  Hertford* 
shire,  England,  noted  as  tiie  birth|dace  of  ^dn 
olas  Breabpear  (Adrian  rv.),tiie  only  Engliab- 
man  who  ever  became  pope.  "  The  Bookseller*! 
Eetxeat "  in  this  place  is  an  institntion  founded 
by  En^iah  bookadlws,  as  a  home  for  doomed 
numberaof  the  trade. 
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ABBOTTf  Jacob,  b  writer  for  ohfldren  and 
yoatb,  bom  at  HaUowell,  Haiii&  in  1808,  edu- 
cated at  Bowdoin  OoH^  and  the  Theolt^oal 
Sei^iiary  tt  Andover.  He  has  been  a  very 
Tcdaminons  auUior  of  bistoriea,  tales,  and  moral 
'vn'itings  for  yonth,  general^  of  an  agreeable 
and  instmotiTe  kind,  oompriring  the  series  of 
the  "Yoong  Christian,"  1826,  the  "Corner 
Btone,"  the  "Rollo,"  "Lacy,**  and  "Jonaa" 
books  in  twenty-fonr  rcdnmea,  thirty  Tolnmes 
of  biographies  of  odebrated  characters,  and 
many  other  works. — Johh  S.  C,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  also  an  anthor,  bom  at  Bmnswick, 
Hiune,  in  1806,  ednoated  at  the  same  senunariea, 
and  has  been  settled  in  the  ndnistry  at  Wwoester, 
Boibnry,  andlTaatiiAetinMaflBaohnBetta.  Sinca 
1844  his  time  has  been  oocnqiied  in  authorship. 
Hifl  first  work,  "  The  Mother  at  Home,**  has 
been  translated  into  several  of  the  laoffoages  of 
Europe,  indnding  the  Greek,  and  into  the  Tnrk- 
iah  and  Tamnl  languages  in  Aaa.  He  has  writ- 
ten other  works  of  a  moral  oast,  and  several 
biographies,  but  is  principally  known  of  late  by 
his  "  History  of  Niqmleon,"  and  other  books  re- 
lating to  the  same  sulgect,  remarkable  for  a 
tiiorongh-going  defence  of  Napoleon's  charac- 
ter and  actions,  snch  as  had  not  before  ap- 
peared in  English.  He  is  at  present  engaged 
npon  a  History  of  the  French  Bevolntion. 

ABBREVIATIONS,  cert^  contractions  of 
Tarlona  words  and  phrases,  effected,  by  omitting 
some  of  the  letters  or  qrllableB,  or  by  employing 
arlntraryrigns  or  characters  in  th^plaoe.  The 
olfject  in  view  is  the  saving  of  time  and  space. 
They  are  found  in  every  written  langnagCL  but 
nnce  the  art  of  printing  was  disoorereo,  are 
much  less  used.  The  Romans  called  them  notae, 
and  Lnoins  Annnns  Seneca  made  a  list  of  them, 
embracing  npwards  of  five  thousand.  The  ab- 
breviations m  most  ordinary  nse  are  those  of 
names  and  titles.  Physicians  and  lawyers  nse 
them  largely  for  the  sake  of  dispatoL  The 
Jewish  writers  not  only  throw  ont  letters  and 
syllables,  bat  often  omit  every  thing  except  the 
initial  letter.  They  even  take  the  initials  of  a 
oontinooos  series  of  words,  and  uniting  them 
with  the  lUd  ctf  vowels,  make  barbannis  words 
■tanding  in  the  (daoe  of  all  those  thoa  alMdged. 
Hie  numka  of  toe  middle  ages  used  BO  many  ab- 
breviations  in  copying  the  works  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  writers,  that  only  e^iienoed  per- 
sons can  decipher  them.  The  Germans  nse 
them  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  oivil- 
tzed  nalioo,  for  words  in  common  use.  Many 
words  in  modem  langnages  originated  in  Latin 
abbreviations,  which  illiterate  persons  mistook 
for  tiie  words  tbemaelvee.  The  foUowing  are 
the  principal  abbreviations  in  common  nse : 


A.  B.  BHhelor  ot  Aitw. 

Aba  Ardibldiop. 

A.  D.  Anno  Iloniliii,  In  the 

year  ot  oar  Lord. 
Admr.  Admlnlstrntor. 
AJft.  AlaUau. 
A.  M.  Anno  Unndl,  In  tbe 

year  of  Um  world. 
A.H.  HMtwtrfAtti. 
A.  M.  ante  mertrtlem,  ftn* 

SOOB. 


Art.  Arkuuu 

A.  n.  C.  Ab  nrbe  oondita. 
Bart  or  Bt  Baronet 

B.  G.  befbre  Christ 

B.  B.  Bachelor  of  DMnlfy. 

B.  L.  Bachelor  of  Lawi. 

Bp.  Blahop. 

B.  V.  Bleaaed  Tlrgbi. 

CU.  Calii>nila. 

0.  ConaoL  Coaar. 

as.  Canada  £Mt 


CXOMl^  

Otot  Cmtmn,  or  hondrad. 

Chap.  Obwtar. 

Ool70(*meL 

Ooaa.  ffnnwihw. 

as.  Olvla BoDUHHii. 

Cr.  Creditor. 

Ct  or  OoiUL  OonoeodOBt 

Cwt  bnndied  wabdrt. 

aw.  Canada  WeM. 

D.  fire  hnndred. 

D.  denarina,  a  pamiT. 

D.  a  Ot^otorCoIsmUn. 

D.D.  DoetoroTDlvlal^. 

DeL  Delaware. 

D.  F.  Fidel  defeOMT,  deSud- 

erortbeftlUL 
Z>.  a.  Bel  OtaUa,  by  tbe 

graoaof  Cod. 
Do.  Ditto,  tba  sama. 
Dr.  doetor;  debtor. 
D.  T.  Deo  TOlnte^Qod  wIU- 


He.lIalM 

Maian.  Haoileniib  (eatl*- 

DMB. 

Wnn.  Hinnaaota. 
Mtoa.  WaibtiBBL 
Ua.  UMomL 

IL  P.  Ibniber  of  FWllamait. 
MS.  nanUBorlpk  HB&i 


IT.  aoith,  nota,  wmb. 
N.A.  North  America. 
N.B.  not*  bene,  maA  wen. 
H.a  North  Car<rilna. 
N.K.  New  England, 
NenLoon.  neonne  oontniU* 


Dwif : 


&  Eaab 
B.  6.  euii^  fntisi  Aw  «x- 


bq.   

Sxr.  Ixaentor. 
F.ca  Fellow  ot  ttie  Oe»- 

iMlcal  Bodetr. 
F.  EsTFelhnr  of  Oa  8071! 


the 


Flor.  Frorida. 
Ca.  Qeorgfak 
GaL  nllub 
Geo,  OenenL 

e.  a  B.  Xnt^t  of  the  GnaA 

CroaioftbeBeth. 

60T.  Ooveraor. 
Hhd.  honbead. 

Hon.  HonoraUOb 
H.K  H.  Hla  or  Her  Bonl 

Hlgtanea, 
la.  lown. 

lb.  or  Ibid,  lUdau,  in  the 

■anteplaiei. 
Id.  Mem,  the  iauHb 
La.  Id  est,  that  la. 
L  H.  8.  imu  HainlBmn  Bal- 

vator,  Jeans  tba  Sarloar  of 

manktnd. 
m.  HBnolB. 

Ineor  iDoognlte^  onkBowii. 
I  nd.  Indiana. 

Inat  laatant,  of  the  ^eaant 

month. 
J.  P.  Jnatfee  of  tba  Peaee; 
K.B.  Knight  of  tba  Bath. 
X.C.  Ki^oftheCaiteK 
Kt  SnfSt 
Kj.  KeBtad7. 

Tii^nlalana 
Ik  or  lib.  Ubm,  a  ponnd;  w 

lAer.  n  bo<dE. 
lient  Uentenaat, 
LL.D.Lagiimdoatoiv  dootw 

of  Lawa. 
IbS.  Loeu  Bigllll,  pile*  of 

flwaad. 
tL  mOla,  or  a  tboosand. 
ILA.  Ibatarof  Aitfc 
1bm>  Maaiacftiiantlii 
ua  Hember  of  C«igr««. 
IL  D.  Hedldue  doctor,  doo- 

tor  of  medlotne. 

ABBREVIATORl,  a  body  of  notaries  belong 
ing  to  the  papal  oonrt,  whose  business  it  is  to 
draw  up  bne&,  and  do  various  kinds  of  writing 
usually  devolving  on  official  secretaries.  Tbey 
are  72  in  number,  and  their  office  is  in  many 
respects  an  important  one,  and  has  been  filled 
by  some  distinguished  eode^iastica.  H. 
was  formerly  an  abbrevietor. 

ABBT,  Thokab,  a  phUoeqphical  writer, 
bom  at  Ulm,  Hot.  S6,  178S,  iUed  at  Baofc»- 
bus,  Not.  8,  1700.    In  1760  he  was  nuds 


N.H.  Hewl 
N.J.  NewJenej. 
Mo.  Number. 
N.P.  Notary  PubllB. 
N.8.  newa&le. 
N.T.  NewToik. 
Ob.  ObUt,  died. 
O.  OUa 
0.8.  old  i^. 
Ox.  OxML,  of  OiJbnL 
Ot.  onnce. 
Pa.  PennajiTMiiiL 
Pad.  Pariument 
Pereent  I 

bnn 
PL  PbuaL 

P.  X.  poat  meotfdioB,  alln> 

soon. 
P.M.  PMtHaater. 
P.B.  poataetlpt 

tOiieatloM. 
'.  Qure,  40017. 
0.  Qneen^  OoQBseL 
K  O.  qnod  emt  demon* 
atrandnm,  vhleh  waa  to  be 
demonstrated, 
<1.8.Qnaatam  iollM^aniP 

Jleirat  ooaotltar. 
Q.T.  Qood  Tide,  wbleh  aee. 
B.A.  Bonl  Aoaeanir,  Bor- 

alAitinar;r 
B.Z.  Bo3raluiglM«& 
Bar.  Bevarend. 
KL  BhodeblaBd. 
&  N.  Btnral  NaTT- 
Bt  Hon. Bight  Honorable. 
8.  M»th,or  BoHdna,  a 
B.A.  SonthAmeriok 
8.  a  Bontb  CaioUna. 
Bee,  Seweterjr. 
B.P.  (LB.  Senatoi Popdiif 

one  Roman  ua. 
fia.  sdUeet,  to  wit  mmay. 
8t  BalntaadataML 
Tenn.  TMineasee. 
1T.a  Uiba  Condlta,  jmt  of 

BomOh 
m  oltbBOk  fastnoBa. 
n.8.  United  Btatea. 
U.  B.  A.  United  Btatea  AitnT. 
U.  8.  N.  Uidtad  Btataa  Km; 
Ta.  ^i^ma. 
Vli.-vldiUoet  namely 
Tt  Tanunt 
Tr.  Tour,  and  jaat; 
Vlb  WlacMHln. 
W.  weat 

ft,  et  and,  Afl.,et«et«i,  tad 
aofbrth. 
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mrtrawtopy  VnfeBBX  of  FhSoaophT'  In  the 
f^ankfart  UiiiTeTri^.  Hie  following  rear  he 
aooepted  a  cdl  to  tin  mathemalioal  ehidr  at 
Bfairan.  LilfdSheliuAthelDimdatilm  of  his 
btar  npotatioo  by  Us  work  m  JCerit.  la 
1705  he  reoMTod  a  Jodioial  apiKdiitmeiit  at 
Bw^ebms^  wMch  office,  howsver,  be  was  des- 
tined  to  fill  but  a  short  timeb 

ABI^  aa  initial  word  in  proper  namea  oom- 
iDon  to  the  Semitio  langoages.  It  agnifies 
".MTOnt,"  and  is  nsnally  oonpled  with  the  name 
of  the  ^Tinity  or  of  a  moral  attribute ;  Uina, 
Abd-allab,  ''the  serrantof  Allah Abd-errah- 
fflvo,  "eerrant  d  the  meroifdl." 

ABD  ALLAH,  son  of  Abd  el  Halek  ben  Omar, 
AJ>.  785,  a  sacoeBsftal  leader  of  the  Bpanish 
Hows  in  th^  irmpticHis  into  aoatbem  France. 
He  laid  aaege  to  and  captured  the  towns  of  Gi- 
ronne  and  Narbonne. 

ARpAT.T.ATT,  the  lut  dileft^  of  the  Wa- 
lisbee  sect  in  Aratna.  He  was  defeated  by 
Ibrahim  Bey,  son  of  Mehemet  Ali,  who  exerted 
Umadf  to  eztemdnato  a  heresy,  the  pcditioal 
neeess  at  whicb  mi^^t  become  dangerous  to 
Us  power.  Ibrahim  finding  c^n  war  Ineffl- 
etent,  tnacheronily  srixed  him  while  conferring 
on  tenns  of  peace.  He  sent  tiie  chief  to  Ooq- 
stantinofde,  whne  he  was  paraded  tbroogh  the 
streets  and  beheaded  as  a  rebel  Dec.  1818. 

ABDAIXAH  Bur  Abd  El  Hottauib, 
hthee  of  Mohammed,  bom  at  MatscA  A,D,  646, 
died  6V0.  Hie  patonity  of  the  prophet  is  Ab- 
dallah's  sole  claim  to  duitinctaon.  He  married 
Amina,  dangfater  of  Wahb,  chief  of  the  tribe  of 
Benn  Zahra.  In  yovth  he  narrowly  escaped  sac- 
rifice at  his  fath^s  hands,  who,  being  chUdless, 
had  made  a  tow  that  he  would  saermce  one  of 
his  children  to  the  gods  if  they  wonld  grant  him 
s  fiodU.  The  &imhr  cametand  the  lot  being 
taken,  ml  on  Abdtflidi.  The  fttber  waa  on 
the  point  ot  ftilfillfng  his  tow,  when  ij  the  ad- 
Tioe  his  Mends  he  stayed  us  hand,  and  eoa- 
•ulted  a  wise  woman,  who  directed  him  to 
plaoe  ten  oamel^  the  price  of  blood  among  the 
Arabs,  on  one  nde  and  his  eoa  on  the  other, 
and  to  cast  lots  between  them ;  and  as  often  as 
the  lots  should  be  ag^nst  the  yonth,  he  was  to 
add  teat  more  camels.  The  expwim«it  was 
tried,  and  the  lot  was  agunst  Abdallah  ten 
times;  the  ftther sacrificed  one  hundred csmels 
and  BSTcd  his  son.  On  the  BTscaation  of  Mec- 
ca by  ihe  AbyiwinianB,  who  had  inTaded  the 
oooatry,  Abdallah  was  sent  by  bis  fkther  to 
Hedins,  then  called  Tatbreb,  to  bay  proTiaons 
tor  the  fimisbed  Meccutee,  who  had  been 
obUgsd  to  fiy  to  the  mountain  fastnessea  Ab* 
dslUui  died  Ml  the  jonmey,  leaTing  his  wift 
nrcffnant  with  her  fitst  child.  That  child  was 
Mwammed. 

ABDALLAH  bkt  Tubu:,  fbnnder  of  the 
wariike  tribe  of  Almoravides  in  Barbery,  about 
AJ>.  1060,  which  were  afterwards  oonaplcnons 
for  the  Bnbjng&tion  of  part  of  Spain  and  the 
foanding  ct  a  dynas^  in  the  Mooriah  king- 
dom. 

ABDALLAH  xur  Zobazb,  saltan  of  Uso- 
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oa,  bom  ftbottt  6S2,  died  6M.  He  was  the  first- 
boTn  of  the  disciples  of  Mohammed,  after  the 
He;^  and  his  adTent  was  a  matter  of  great 
i^fcioing,  as  it  belied  the  MiTions  pn^heoies  of 
those  who  affirmed  that  tin  new  sect  would 
perish  fai  its  own  generation,  and  without  siie- 
oessors.  He  was  the  son  of  ZobaTr,  a  fiiend 
and  companion  of  Mohammed,  and  of  Asma  the 
sistw  of  Ayesha,  ^e  prophet's  favorite  wife. 
He  was  tbos  Mohammed's  nephew  by  marriage, 
and  was  broi^t  np  nnder  his  immediate  tnte- 
lage.  After  luihainmed's  death,  the  qaestion  of 
sQcoesaion  was  one  of  great  mranenC  On  the 
death  of  the  prophet's  immediate  successors, 
and  the  election  of  Ali,  Mohammed's  nephew  and 
son-in-law,  to  whom  Ayesha  was  deoidedly  op* 
posed,  Abdallah  nded  witii  his  amit  and  re- 
sisted All's  dums.  He  was,  however,  seTcrely 
woonded  in  a  contest  witii  the  riral  fiutaon  t 
bnt  on  the  assaastpation  of  Ali  he  boldly 
renewed  his  o[»odticHi  to  Moawylah,  and 
on  Moewy  lab's  death  raised  the  standard 
of  zerolt  sg^nst  Tesid  his  soocessor.  He 
seized  n^cm  the  h<dy  ci^,  and  m^tained  hlm- 
0^  i^auist  both  the  remonstrances  and  the 
arms  of  the  oali^h.  At  this  early  period  there 
were  three  distinct  goreraments  in  the  terri- 
tories snl^ngated  by  the  Arabs,  in  Fwna, 
Syria,  and  Arabia.  AbdaUah's  c^ief  opponec^ 
was  Yezid,  caliph  oS  Damasons.  In  the  nege 
which  he  aoBtsined  at  Mecca,  the  temple  of  the 
holy  Oaaba  was  destroyed  by  the  assulanta, 
and  the  death  of  Yerid  alone  saTod  the  dty 
from  capture  by  his  generals.  Abdallah  was 
now  acknowledged  saltan  and  oalipb  of  Mecca 
by  the  Arabs,  and  rebuilt  the  city  and  tem|de, 
not  without  opporftion  frran  bis  8iq>erBtituniB 
subjects,  who  oonddered  it  sacrilege  to  tooch 
the  stcmea  of  the  sacred  edifice^  uid  retired 
from  the  nmtwhen  Abdallah  himself  first  oran* 
menced  the  work.  He  completed  Ihe  reato> 
ration  A.  D.  686.  Yezid's  am,  MoawyTah 
IL  abdicated  in  &vor  of  Merwan,  on  wnoee 
death  his  son  Abd  el  Malek  ben  Merwan 
succeeded  him,  and  pushed  the  war  vigor- 
ously  against  Abdallah,  by  whose  anathemas 
Abd  el  Malek's  subject^  when  they  made  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  were  greatly  influenoed  or 
scandalized.  Abd  el  Malek  yanquished  Ab- 
daUah's brother  and  lieutenant  Mozab  ben 
Zobair  in  the  pl^ns  of  Persia,  added  Irak  to 
the  caliphate  of  Damascus,  and  despatched  an 
army  against  Abdallah  at  Mecca.  The  holy 
dty  was  a  second  time  beriegedf  and  resisted 
fyr  serecal  numths.  Abdallah,  at  the  age  of 
wewmtj-two,  defended  faimsdf  to  the  last,  and 
when  the  elty  was  takoi  by  storm,  retired  to 
tbe  Oaaba,  where  be  was  killed  by  a  blow  on 
the  head  from  a  tile.  Abdallah  ben  Zobalfr  was 
described  by  Moawyiah  the  first  as  brave  to 
Tadmeas  and  crafty  to  perfidy. 

ABDALLA^  xbk  Baleut,  fourth  and  Urt 
sovereign  of  Granada^  ootemporary  of  Abad 
HI.,  king  of  Seville.  He  was  apatron of  let- 
ters, wrote  commentaries  on  the  Koran,  and  im- 
^Ted  his  oq^tal  with  iereral  fine  edifioea. 
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He  VIS  made  juriaooer  hjr  Ynasof  Taihfyn,  axp' 
pax>r  a£  Horocoo,  and  died  in  captivity  at 
Af^mat  in  Africa. 

ABDALLATIF,  an  Arabian  vtiter  and  phy- 
iioiaD,bom A.I>.ndS,diedl881.  Hemapsr 
tamindbytbeftmooBniltniSaladin.  &  wrote 
Mittiehi8toryaikdgeogrB{ih7(tf  EgypL  Anuum- 
urlpt  <tf  one  of  bis  wms  ia  {maerrea  at  Oxfiwd, 
and  an  edition  of  wbich,  with  a  Latin  tranala- 
Hcrny  was  pabliabed  at  Oxford,  entitled  Ahdal- 
laMpftj  JffutoruB  jSgypH  (hawmdiiim.  It  was 
afliOTwards  transl^vd  into  £^raicb  b/  the 
learned  Sylvestre  de  Saoy. 

ABDaaB^  an  eastern  epitiiet  applied  to  those 
who,  in  running  aboQt  the  streets,  kill  all  they 
meet.  It  is  a  cos  torn  among  the  Malays,  who 
haviuff  excited  thems^vee  with  bang,  a  prepara- 
tion of  opinm,  rtm  a  mock,  and  alanght^  every 
one,  nntil  th^  are  themsuvea  hewn  down. 

ABDAS,  a  Fenian  bishop  in  the  beginning 
of  the  0th  century.  He  destroyed  « temple  of 
the  nutti,  and  in  ao  doing  irritated  the  reign- 
ing pnnoB  Tecdeild  L,  who  had  preTioiuly 
been  tolerant  of  the  Christians  ana  tbeirre- 
la^Qih.  The  king  ordered  Abdas  to  restore 
the  temple  at  odocl  «n  p«ialW  of  all  Ohrla- 
tian  phioes  of  worship  being  diestroyed.  This 
the  bishop  abeolately  reftisea  to  do,  whereapon 
«  general  perseoatioa  <tf  the  Gluistians  was 
set  on  foot,  and  he  himself  was  the  first  to  nn- 
dergo  martyrdom. 

ABD  £L  KADEB,  en  emir  of  the  Bedoain 
tribe  of  Hashem  Qarabo,  in  the  province  of 
Gran,  and  western  part  of  Algena,  was  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  family  of  Marabonts, 
that  cotdd  traoeits  or^ia  as  tax  back  as  the 
oaliphs  of  the  Fatimite  dynas^.  Bis  name  at  full 
length  is  Sidi  el  Ha4}i  Abd  el  Kader  Oolid  Hahid- 
deen.  He  was  bom  in  1807  near  Mascara,  and 
educated  at  a  college  for  the  stody  of  the(rf(^ 
end  jnrispradenoe.  His  &ther,  Mahiddeen, 
ondr  or  ]n-lnoe  of  Mascara,  enj<^ed  in  his  lifo- 
thne  the  highest  repute  for  wisdom  and  sane* 
to  snoh  a  de^ee  indeed,  tliat  his  bouse 
was  an  asylum  for  debtors  and  criminals.  His 
Infloenee  gave  rise  to  apprehensions  In  tlM 
Tnrkish  govemor  of  Oran,  that  he  was  pro- 
jecting the  snbverrion  of  the  Turkish  role.  To 
Avoid  the  enmity  of  the  bey,  Mahiddem  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  He  died  in  1884,  of 
poison  administered  to  him  by  Ben  Moossa, 
chief  of  the  Moors  of  Tlemoen.  Abd  el  Kader 
had  accompanied  his  fother  to  Mecca,  and 
thereby  gained  his  titie  of  £1  Ha^i  (the  holy). 
He  is  said  to  hare  early  manifosted  powers  far 
hi^noA.  his  age;  he  read  and  wrote  Arable 
with  flidll^  and  during  his  pilgrimage  taof^ 
Idmself  ItiuAB,  or  taam  probudy  the  lingua 
I^oa.  In  IjBST  he  Tinted  Egypt,  and  spent 
scHne  time  in  the  ooort  of  Mehemet  Aii,  studying 
the  reforms  and  the  new  system  of  that  astute 
politicaan.  His  noble  and  preporaestiiw  exterior, 
with  his  a&bUi^  and  dmplidfy  of  manners, 
won  tiie  affections  oi  his  countrymen,  wlule  the 
pnri^  of  his  morals  ensured  their  reroect  and 
esteem.    He  was  the  most  aooompished  itf 
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Arab  oavaliers,  a  perfect  man  at  arms,  and  the 
bravest  oi  the  brave.  The  French  occopaUon  at 
Algiers  met  with  little  ^eotiTe  cnpositaon  fr<mt 
the  Torka,  but  it  aroused  the  fierce,  indepeft- 
dent  Rarit  of  the  native  tribes,  and  after  Aed- 
ding  livers  <tf  l^md,  and  spending  milHma  of 
treasore,  the  French  held  little  more  of  the  mA 
tiian  their  own  ganiscna.  In  1881  Abd  el 
Kader,  the  mort  formidable  of  thdr  opoo- 
nenta^  endeavored  to  consolidate  the  tribes 
into  an  organized  system  <d  resistance.  Bji 
elder  brother  bad  already  &Uen  in  oonfiiot 
with  the  French,  when  he  began  to  haraaa 
them  at  the  head  of  his  own  and  the  nti^bcotog 
tribes,  avoiding  any  thin^  lifce  an  engsgement 
and  satisfied  with  snrraising  the  outposts  and 
cutting  off  convoys.  In  the  spring  of 
General  Boyer,  oommaudant  of  Oran,  made  an 
ineffectual  demonstration  against  Tlemoenf  Abd 
el  £ader^8  stron^old.  The  emir  was  encour- 
aged by  this  to  commence  more  decided  opera- 
tuma,  and  at  the  head  of  5,000  fiedoidai  ha 
ravaged  the  province  of  Gran,  and  even  men- 
aced the  town  itselif  lumnumingthe  F^-eiioh  to 
evaenatethe  territo^.  The  courue  and  dn<- 
ing  he  showed  in  this  expedition,  thoodli  onat> 
tended  by  any  practical  reenh,  won  nim  tba 
admiration  or  uie  Arabs,  and  no  lees  than 
thirty-two  of  the  tribes  immediately  declared 
for  him,  and  he  was  elected  chief  of  the  bdiev- 
ersinDecembe^l88S,wfaen  only  twen^^three 
years  of  age.  He  was  thus  placed  at  the  head 
of  12,000  warriors,  with  whom  he  blockaded 
the  city  and  interoepted  all  the  oommunioationa. 
la  April,  1838,  General  Deamichets,  the  saeoe»> 
BOT  Q^  Boyer,  made  a  sortie,  and  cut  to  pieces  a 
number  of  the  Oarabats.  On  learning  this  dia> 
aster,  be  again  advanced  npon  Oran,  but  wfth> 
out  acfaienng  any  snoosss;  and  on  the  7th  of 
May  the  IVenoh  carried  by  aasanlt  the  town  ftf 
Arxewjone  of  the  posts  which  enabled  the  Arab 
ohief  tokeepiq>aoomraimioationbyBea.  Theaa 
reverses  did  not,  however,  affect  Abd  el  £adcr% 
reputation  with  his  conntrymm.  Heganisoned 
Tlemcen,  and  advanced  against  Mostaganem,  a 
town  in  the  possession  (h  the  Turks  to  the 
north-east  of  Arzew ;  but  the  Frwch  antioi- 
pated  his  movements,  and  seized  Mostaganem. 
General  Desmichels  now  endeavored  to  under- 
mine  Abd  el  Kader's  power,  and  to  induce  the 
native  tribes  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
France.  He  succeeded  in  detaching  the  8mailaa 
from  Abd  el  Kader,  a  defection  for  whidi  the 
chieftain  afterwards  took  foil  Tengeance.  In 
Becembw,  1888,  and  Jannuy,  188^  Abd  el 
Eader,  ehi^  throagfathe  deewtion  <»  his  ftd- 
lowers,  met  with  BenDosrevmes,  and  was  oom- 
polled  to  coziolude  peace  wUh  the  French.  He 
stipulated  to  exebaiwe  prisoners  and  to  proteek 
all  Eon^iean  trav^ers  and  residenta;  while 
the  EVench  on  their  part  acknowledged  him  as 
an  independent  prince,  and  engaged  to  asast 
him  in  m^taining  bis  authority  over  his  own 
tribes,  while  he,  on  the  other  hand,  wall  not 
to  interfere  with  those  under  French  protec- 
tion. Abd  d  Kader  now  iM«^)aA.  himself  in 
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the  nBton&m  ot  his  infinuioe  amonff  the 
tribes,  which  had  been  somewhat  ehaken  hj  hie 
01  saoocM;  he  also  endeavored  to  introdaoe 
Earopean  diaetpline  and  tactics  amona  his  fbl- 
kwen.  A  powerfiil  desert  ohief,  Hooau  el 
Bheri^  WIS  oaring  enoogh  to  measure  arms 
with  Abi  el  Eoder,  Of  whose  growing  power 
be  wasjegloos.  The  emir  s^zed  upon  his  hos- 
tiKtiM  aa  a  pretence  fiur  orossing  the  Sheliff 
flebanndazy  assigned  lidm  bj  the  treatTt  ■nd 
HMD  ehastised  the  insolence  <^  his  rival.  This 
anedition  ooufirmed  his  r^ntation,  and  seve- 
nl  desert  tribes  gave  in  their  allegiance,  and  ac- 
knowledged him  as  th^  saltan.  He  nude  nse 
(tf  lus  extended  power  to  establish  the  seoarit7 
of  poblic  travening,  to  reform  the  gross  abases 
ftf  the  ooorts  of  jostioe,  and  to  assure  the 
t^ts  of  property.  Jn  the  hope  of  recraittng 
bk  finanoea,  he  granted  to  a  Jew  named  Du- 
nod  a  moDopoij  of  trade  and  commerce  in  his 
dominione,  by  which  hegtuned  an  immediate 
levenne,  and  interfered  with  the  sappliea  of 
the  French  settlers  and  garrisons.  The  Prenoh 
gOTenunattt  now  took  alum,  and  recollinff  Dee- 
miohebs  wboaa  want  of  energy  they  ois^ 
frored,  appraited  Genenl  IMmI  oommandant 
of  Ozu,  m  his  rtefld.  Anemueforhostililaes 
waa  not  longwanting.  In  1885  the  chie&  of 
the  Booailas  and  of  the  Dooam^  who  had  placed 
themselves  onder  French  protection,  besoocht 
IMacel's  interference  against  Abd  el  Eader, 
who  bad  inristed  npon  their  rraionncing  the 
Fratcih  allianoe.  General  Tr£zel  advanced 
with  bis  troops  towards  Hascara.  On  his 
march  he  was  snrprised  by  Abd  el  Eader  in 
the  defile  of  Mnley  Ismael,  and  compelled  to 
retire  npon  Arzew,  having  lost  one  gan,  his 
bamge,  and  nearly  600  Ullcd  and  woonded. 
Abd  tl  Kador  addressed  a  jastifioatory  epistle 
to  Ooant  d'Eritm,  governor  of  Algraia,  in 
vhiehiM  threw  aU  the  bkme  of  the  reouiti  af- 
fidr  upon  General  TriaoL  At  the  aame  lime 
be  sent  messoigers  to  all  the  tribes,  pdntlDg 
ant  tlie  ^thlessaesB  and  insolence  of  the 
nweh,  and  calling  on  thw  to  rally  ronnd  his 
■tsndardibr  rnntnal  protection.  Marriial  Clan- 
■el  ma  now  sent  to  ^giers,  aa  govemor,  with  in- 
stmctions  to  crash  Abd  el  Kador  at  one  blow ; 
who,  on  his  part,  fully  alive  to  all  that  was 
gnng  on,  was  not  slow  to  meet  his  enemies. 
He  promnlgated  the  most  terrible  dennnda- 
tioDs  against  all  who  should  be  fband  siding 
inHh  the  French  or  supplying  them  with  pro> 
Tirioos;  the  cooseqaenoe  of  which  was,  that 
the  Freaich  garrisona  and  oQtpoets  were  almost 
gtanre^  and  coold  not  obtain  food  exo^  by 
foFMjs,  in  which  friend  and  foe  were  treated 
pncnsely  alike,  ^e  onir  mustered  upwards 
of  60,000  men,  and  by  his  manosnTres  so»' 
oeeded  in  postponing  tne  Frenoh  advance  un- 
til the  wet  season.  It  was  not  until  Novem- 
ber that  the  Fraub  arrived  at  Oran  on 
their  march  against  Mascara.  Uostaoanem 
and  Arzew  were  stron^y  garrisoned,  and 
Gansel  advanoed  into  the  enemy's  country 
with  I^OOO  men.  After  seTeral  oajs  of  oon- 
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stant  fighting,  he  SQooeeded  tn  reaching  Mas- 
cara, on  the  6th  of  December,  and  avenged 
himself  on  Abd  el  £ader  by  reducing  it  to 
a  heap  of  mios.  This  wretched  exploit  achiev- 
ed, the  Frenoh  were  oUiged  to  retire  again. 
They  next  took  TIemcen,  in  Jannaiy,  1886,  and 
garrisoned  it,  and  Ihen  returned  to  Oran.  But 
uthoogh  tb^  defeated  the  Sabyles  in  a  bat- 
tle, the  inde&tigablo  emir  haraseed  tb^r  re- 
■  trcAt,  which  they  only  eflboted  after  severe 
lowes.  Thb  morderous  and  savage  mode  of 
worfere,  whieh  wss  nothing  better  than  a  sys- 
tem of  forays,  was  without  pntetical  result  to 
tbeFrraich.  Aasoonag  theannyhad  retired,  the 
inhabitants  of  Tlemcen  rose  upon  the  Frenoh 
garrison,  their  convoys  were  cat  o^  and  Gene- 
ral d'Arlanges,  the  second  in  command,  was 
ordered  to  establish  a  fortified  camp  on  the 
Tafoa,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  Tlemcen  and 
keeping  open  the  oommonications  between  tiiat 

gist  a^  the  districts  fevorable  to  the  French, 
a  advanced  with  8,000  men  by  land,  while 
another  division  of  ^000  was  d^patched  by 
sea.  When  about  fl,va  mileB  teom.  IHemoen,  he 
was  attadced  Abd  el  Kader  and  10,000 
Arabs,  and  driven  back  on  his  fortified  camp, 
where  he  waa  shut  up  and  oompe&ed  to  remam 
until  relieved  by  Bugeand  at  the  head  of  4,000 
men.  Abd  el  Kader  disseminated  reports  of 
the  rain  of  the  French  oaose,  and  by  Iheee 
means  roused  the  Arab  tribes  to  snob  a  pitch 
of  fenaticnsm,  that  they  rose  on  masse  against 
thdr  detested  invaders.  General  Bngeaad, 
now  assumed  the  command.  His  unoompromis- 
ing  character  infused  new  spirit  into  the 
Frenoh  army.  Abd  el  Eader  was  repulsed, 
and  the  garriscHi  of  Tlemc^  which  was  on 
the  brink  of  starvation,  relieved.  Abd  el 
Eader  now  threatened  the  Frenoh  fortified 
oamp  on  the  Tafha,  and  Bogeand  aooeptina  his 
ohaUeDge,  quitted  his  entraidinwnts,  and  to* 
tally  d^aated  him,  on  the  6tii  of  July,  IBM. 
This  defeat  would  have  bem,  however,  insuf- 
ficient to  obedc  the  intrei^d  Arab,  had  not  a 
revolt  of  the  powerful  tribe  of  the  nita  oc- 
curred at  the  same  time,  to  chastise  whom  he 
was  obliged  to  retire.  Abd  el  Eader  was  soon 
a^iain  in  arms,  and  Olansel,  who  was  fully  occu- 
pied at  Oonstantine,  sent  Bugeand  a  second 
time  into  the  provinoe  of  Oran  in  1837,  at  the 
bead  of  12,000  men.  The  French  commander 
issued  proclamations,  aimoundng  his  intention 
to  march  into  the  Arab  disbicts  at  the  head  of 
such  a  force  as  most  crush  all  resstanoe,  but  at 
the  same  time  offered  peace  to  those  tribes 
which  should  come  in  and  make  th^  sabnus-- 
rion.  These  proclamations  had  audi  an  ^foofr 
that  Abd  el  Eader  was  oompeOed  to  sue  for 
peace;  and  a  perBonal  conference  having  becoi- 
held  between  himself  and  Bogeand,  an  amds- 
tice  was  concluded  on  the  7th  of  May,  18&L 
hr  which  he  acknowledged  the  soverugnty  of 
franoe,  and  agreed  to  surrender  the  provinoe 
of  Oran  and  to  confine  himsdf  to  Eote^  He- 
deoh,  and  Tlemcen.  The  truce  was  but  a  hol- 
low one;  it  was  not  in  the  Arab^  nature  to 
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tolerate  the  preeeooe  of  the  French  warpen 
on  his  native  sdl,  and  aoowdingly,  la  1889,  the 
French  intercepted  letters  addraned  bj  him  to 
the  tribes,  instJg^tiDg  tb^  to  another  htAj  war 
against  uie  aoonraad  infidel  Several  deqmr- 
ate  engagements  were  fonght;  batviotor^  de- 
clared tor  nether  part^.  Tlie  evil  g^os  of 
Abd  el  £ad^,  General  Bngeand,  was  agidn 
sent  against  htm,  and  in  luy,  1841,  he  van- 
quired  the  Arab  chief  at  eveiy  point,  edzed 
his  headquarters,  Tokedempt  and  Haacara.  In 
the  following  year  Bogeand  fi^owed  np  his  sno- 
oeas,  and  having  seized  Tlemoea  and  uie  strong 
fortress  of  Tafha,  he  forced  Abd  el  £ader  to 
qait  the  field  and  take  reftige  in  the  statea  of 
uie  anmeror  of  Uoroooo.  He  was  for  the 
aeocMsd  tune  in  the  d^ith  of  poverty ;  bat  ever 
fertile  in  reaoaroea,  he  peranaded  the  emperor 
of  Umrooco  tojoiahim  agunsttheFreach,  and 
Abd  el  Kader  executed  one  of  the  most  daring 
and  destructive  razzias  that  the  French  and 
their  fdliea  had  snffered,  and  which  elicited  the 
expression  from  Bngeaad,  that  Abd  el  Eader 
was  absolutely  unconquerable.  This  drew  down 
upon  the  emperor  the  vengeance  of  the  French, 
yrho  bombai^ed  Tangier  and  Mogadore,  The 
emperor  levied  an  army,  but  was  eadly  de- 
feated in  the  battle  of  lely,  in  which  Abd  el 
Kader  and  his  Arabs  did  all  the  work  of  the 
day.  The  emptor  now  be^tged  for  peace, 
which  was  granted  on  oondiUon  of  his  expel- 
ling Ida  tzoaldeeome  goeat  Tb»  onir,  how- 
ever, UxA  refiioe  with  the  tribea  (tf  the  IU( 
whose  XDOontauioaa  and  ioaocetslble  cooutry 
enabled  them  to  laugh  to  scorn  both  Koor  and 
Frenchman.  From  this  retreat  he  carried  on 
his  schemes  for  the  subjogatioa  of  Morocco  It* 
ael^  and  uniting  the  whole  north  of  Africa 
a^mst  the  French.  The  em|>eror  of  Ifwoocx^ 
AJ>derraImian,  though  too  scpine  to  take  action 
himself  was  roased  to  a  aenae  of  his  dangw 
by  French  emissaries,  and  at  length  entered  the 
field  against  Abd  d  E^er.  He  commenced 
his  campaign  by  making  a  terriUe  example  of 
various  revolted  tribee,  which  so  alarmed  those 
who  had  dedared  for  Abd  d  Kader,  that  all 
en^t  hia  own  again  abandoned  him.  The 
en^eror  gave  him  the  option  of  labmiadtm  or 
departnre  from  hia  territorial  into  the  desert; 
hot  he  treated  these  ovortorea  iritJi  o»tempt^ 
and  took  the  initiative  inaiu^tattabk^ntiie 
Moorish  camp,  in  which  he  was  partially  boo* 
oessfol ;  but  uie  Moors  having  ralUed,  he  was 
tepalaed.  He  managed,  however,  to  save  the 
deira,  the  headqaarters  of  his  tribe,  and  retir- 
ing within  the  French  frontier^  he  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  General  LanMriuSre  for  snrf^cal  aa- 
jdrtance  for  his  wounded,  deeigmog  to  escape 
himself  into  the  desert  The  French  general 
waa,  however,  too  acute  to  permit  this.  Ha 
«at  off  his  retreat  by  a  body  of  hcnve,  and 
Abd  el  Eader  seeing  Uie  hopeleasneea  of  a  fur- 
ther contest,  ofibred  to  surrender  on  condition 
thathe  abonldbe  sent  to  Sgypt  or  St.  Jean 
d'Acre.  This  ondtalation  waa  aaaented  to  and 
ratified  17  the  Ouknd^xaauiid,  Ooremoi'^len- 
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oral  of  Algiers:  list  natknal  fidtt  flw 
pMged  waa  htokmu  Abd  el  Eader  waa  i^kea 
to  Inoce  where  he  arrived  Jan.  29,  16^ 
Ktither  Louis  Philippe  nw  the  repuUican  gov- 
ernment had  Buffiiuent  magnanimi^  to  releaae 
him,  and  it  waa  reaerved  for  Loois  Ifapdeon 
to  redeem  the  national  honor.  His  great 
G^>tive  was  released  in  December,  186^  on 
conditi<m  that  he  ahonld  not  retam  to  Algiers, 
nor  again  take  up  arms  against  France.  In  the 
bfl^ning  of  1868,  he  departed  for  Broassa  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  haa  ever  smoe  oontinaed  on  the 
most  frimdly  terms  with  the  EVeach  impraid. 

Sveniment.  On  the  deetruotion  of  Broassa 
an  earthqaake  ia  1856,  he  ronoved  lusrea- 
idence  to  Oonstantinople.  and  in  the  aotoraa 
of  that  yearmadea  raief  vidtto^riadoriae 
the  gr^  indastrial  EzporitiiHi.  Hisperscmd 
wpearanoe  is  thus  desoribed :  "  Hb  atatore  ia 
above  the  middle  height,  hia  head  beantifidlj 
shaped,  and  hia  black  beard  and  hair  faxm  » 
striking  oontraat  to  his  garments  of  white  woolt 
his  hands  are  of  the  most  graoefd  form,  ana 
white  as  a  woman's,  and  his  whole  aspect  is  one 
of  combined  grace  and  m^eaty,"  ADael£ader 
has  been  made  the  sulgect  of  apoembjLord 
Mtdd8t(me. 

ABDELEOOBEE,  or  Palinurus  shoal,  » 
dangerous  rock  and  coral  reef  off  the  S.  E.  coast 
of  Arabia,  in  lat.  14°  64'  60"  N.  Ion.  eo^"  46' 
SO"  £L  extending  1,860  yarda  from  N.  K.  E.  to 
Bw  S.  w.,  with  a  breadth  of  800  to  600  yarda. 

ABD  EL  MALEE  buMbewah,  A.  D.  686- 
706,  fifth  caliph  of  Damaacoa,  of  the  finnily  of 
the  Ommylades,  sumamed  "the  FlintdEinner," 
on  aooount  of  his  avarice.  He  carried  <m  tba 
war  agtunst  Abdallah  ben  ZobaVr,  sultan  of 
Mecca,  and  defeated  him ;  he  also  ovu-came  the 
Persian  caliphate,  and  drove  oat  the  invaders. 
He  carried  on  an  active  war  with  the  Greek 
emperor,  Jastinian  IL,  in  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  sue  fbr  peace,  wluch  was  granted  oa 
ooi^tioa  of  his  payhig  an  annaal  tribute  for  ten 
years.  The  peace  did  not  last  long,  and  Abd  el 
Maiek  not  only  refused  tribute,  bat  sent  his  liea- 
tenaut  TT*Bttftn  against  the  Botnan  [o^vinces  in 
Africa,  who  n^idly  overran  them,  and  extend- 
ed the  Modem  powor  to  Ckirthage^ 

ABD  EL  KKLEK.  bbt.Oiub,  one  of  the 
viiieiB  of  caltoh  Abderrahman,  in  tiie  eighth 
oentary.  He  la  the  king  Manuiaa  of  Ariosto, 
and  of  the  uioient  romaaoes  of  chivalry.  In 
the  internal  disaoisions  of  the  Ifoorish  kingdom 
fai  Spain,  this  valiant  idiieftain  aostuned  the 
olaims  of  the  &mily  of  the  Ommylades  to  the 
throne  of  Cordova.  He  repulsed  the  desperate 
attempts  of  the  AMean  Moors  to  establi^  the 
power  of  their  caliphs  over  Spain,  and  slew  hia 
son  with  his  own  himd  for  having  cdliown  cow- 
ardice im  the  field.  He  was  governor  of  Sar&- 
gossa  and  East  Spais  at  the  time  of  Oharle- 
magne's  famous  invanon  of  tiiat  country. 

ABD  EL  MOTTALLIB,  mnd&ther  of  Mo- 
hammed, bom  A.  D.  497,  died  679.  He  aoo- 
oeeded  hia  uaole  in  the  impMtaot  vOmb 
of  diatribtittDg  the  proviaioBs  to  pilgrim*  w3u» 
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vWted  tiw  half  Osaba,  and  in  attending  to 
the  wateira  of  the  city.  In  thia  oapaoi^ 
he  rendered  the  pnMo  senioe  of  re-open- 
ing the  ^irell  g^iwiffm,  whidi  had  been  filled 
tm,  and  dio  of  dteoovering  the  holy  tcUob 
oC  the  temple  which  had  been  thrown  aatde  and 
kMt  in  iBTCrfon  of  Ueooa  a  hostile  tribe. 
The  fafaoiaetiiaB  aoqiiired  erentoalfy  ]daoed 
faiBi  it  tbe  head  of  hla  tribe,  the  Koreldiiee& 
The  Atyaaniane  havingthreatened  Meeeaat  thif 
period,  daxfag  aa  a^pedttioa  known  among  tbo 
Anbie  wrilen  aa  tiie  wars  of  the  El^faant,  the 
ishalittanta  were  ao  alarmed,  that  nnder  the 
gaidiiDoe  o€  Ahd  d  ICotaOib^  they  withdrew  to 
the  moantains.  An  epidenuo,  or  as  the  Arabs 
describe  it,  a  miracle  swept  on  the  Abrssinian 
amy.  Abd  el  Motallib  returned.  The  death  of 
Us  eon  and  the  postimmona  birth  of  his  grand- 
aon,  |ff<A<itninWlj  obliged  him  to  take  charge 
ai  tiM  obild*B  edneatioD,  and  of  lus  person  at  the 
death  of  hia  mother.  Abd  el  KottaUib  died  at 
the  age  of  80;  He  had  nineteen  children; 
anxn^  tlMm  Aba  Taleb,  Zobeir,  and  Aobas, 
namns  of  Tawowain  Ifohammedan  hisbny. 

ABD  EL  KDliEN,  first  oaltph  of  the  Mb- 
hammadaaLaeoCdTAlmohades,  A.D.  1180.  Af- 
ter aa  artenninating  vai&re  on  the  plalDa  of 
Horoeoo  and  Korthem  Africa  with  his  rivala, 
the  AhnoiBTides,  Abd  el  Knmwi  swweeded  in 
crushing  (heoL  B»  passed  over  into  Spain  and 
made  himself  master  oi  the  Moorish  tlmme. 
Bb  was  making  preparatiuu  for  a  holy  mur 
a^inst  the  Ohiisttans,  when  he  died  A  D.  1168, 
in  the  68d  year  ot  his  age. 

ABD  EL  WAHAB,  foonder  of  the  Moham- 
medan sent  ci  Wahabeea  or  Wah^tes,  l>om  AD. 
1C99,  diedlT87.  He  was  bom  of  a  poor  family, 
at  Hillah  on  the  Eaphratoa  near  tne  rains  of 
Bafa^km,aad  hafing  travelled  throng  Fenia, 
baon  to  teaeh  rdteioas  doetrhies  at  Bwidaa 
aadBasaowh.  He  did  not  admit  that  the  Kwnn 
was  of  SMae  inqtiration;  he  rejected  the  medi- 
mtkm  ot  ninta,  and  deified  the  obligation  of 
vows  in  time  of  danger.  His  disciples  were 
h^faly  int<d<rant,  and  were  oontumally  involved 
in  fiaods  and  wars  with  neighboring  tribes. 

were  suppacssod  by  Mehnnet  Alt,  thoogh 
their  dootrinea  still  tive  in  a  part  of  Arabia. 

ABDEEA,  aaancient  of  lliraoe,  on  the 
banks  cf  die  river  Kessas.  It  was  a  free  dty, 
but  aabeeqoently  feU  nnder  the  power  of  the 
Bomana  Its  inhabitants  were  proverbial  for 
Sononnos  sad  stupidity,  from  wbitdi  ill  repnta 
tOBj  wen  not  saved  by  the  lustre  that  Demoo- 
ritns  and  Frateserss  threw  azoond  the  name  of 
tbe  town.  laKutaine  has  ploaaantly  need  this 
Ae(  in  his  Able  of  «  Dwnocritais  and  the  Abder- 
te^"  and  Wklaad  also  leftn  to  it  in  one  of  lUs 
satiHoal  oomporftioQs.  Oofns  of  tifia  eityare 
mnpsroos. 

ABDERRAHMAN,  seventh  Arab  governor 
of  Spain,  elected  by  the  nnanimoaa  voice  of 
the  Arab  genenl^  at  the  aiege  of  Tonlonse, 
A  D.  781.  Thfidr  previous  general  lia<ring  bem 
kiDed,  the  Moors  retreated  nnder  the  ecmdnot  of 
Abdcmhman.    He  nadamBt  the  waal  re- 
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TN«es  <^  Uoharamedan  nileis,  but  having  r6- 
guned  his  power,  he  renewed  tiie  deiugn  of  the 
omiqneet  of  France,  and  penetrated  that  king> 
dom  as  far  as  tJie  <uty  of  Bordeanx,  wMch  he 
took  by  asaaoH.  The  renowned  warrior,  Oharles 
Martel,  oiooantered  the  Panim  bands  in  the 
iHFOvtaioe  of  Poiton,  and  effactoally  routed  them 
in  a  deq>eratelv.foaght  battic^  in  wfaioh  titie 
Moorish  gouval  waasl^ 

ABDKRBAHlfAyr  L,  stmumed  the  Wlse^ 
bom  at  Damanns,  A  D.  781,  was  the  first 
ealiph  of  the  &mily  of  the  OmmvTades  In 
After  the  massacre  of  his  &mily  *  he 
retired  to  Mauritania,  where  he  remained  In 
privacy  until  he  was  readied  to  Spiun  by  a 
deputatitm  of  friends,  who  were  tired  of  the 
anarchy  and  civil  war  to  whtoh  oontending 
fiustions  had  made  their  country  a  prey.  Ab£ 
errahman  responded  to  their  cal^  and,  with 
a  hsndfol  of  relatives,  hmded  at  Abmuneoar, 
and  his  adherents  poured  in'sori^ridly  that 
be  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  large 
army  A  D.  760.  He  entered  Seville,  and 
was  acknowledged  aa  aovartign.  Next  he  ad- 
vanced againrt  xnssof  el  F«i,  tlie  most  pew- 
erfbl  of  the  rival  emira,  whose  army,  though  of 
greatb^  snperior  numbers,  he  entiraiy  defiaated, 
and  tnereby  firmly  estaUished  himself  on  tiie 
throne  of  OordoTO.  It  was  during  these  internal 
dissensions  in  Spain  that  the  Mohammedans 
were  finally  driven  out  of  France,  and  farced  to 
recross  the  Pyr^iees  A  D.  760.  Abderrabman 
was  not  left  to  reign  in  peace.  The  Eastern 
eafiphs,  who  always  kept  up  the  idea  of  main- 
taining  the  right  of  Q>iritaal  and  temporal  role 
over  the  ^}aniah  Moors,  anathematiaed  Abder- 
rahman,  and  despatched  two  expeditions  agunat 
him.  But  the  capaoitj  of  the  prince,  and  the 
omdnet  and  hraveiy  of  hfs  g»Nal,  Abd  el  Ma- 
lek,  defeated  these  efibrts.  The  kingdom  of 
Ondova  was  at  peace  when  Ohariemagne 
Crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  made  that  brilliant 
but  frnitleas  expa^tion  which  ftimished  an 
episode  to  history,  and  has  beea  immortal- 
ized by  the  hen^  mme  of  Ariosta  Abd«r^ 
rahman  having  oonqoered  or  eonciliated  all 
parties,  tumedhis  attrition  to  the  arts  of  peaosi 
He  built  the  magnificent  mosqne  ot  Ck)rdova, 
designed  by  himself,  at  which  he  is  said  to  have 
labored  an  hour  aday  with  his  own  hands.  He 
planted  the  first  palm  tree  in  Cordova,  the  sto<^ 
from  which  all  tnose  now  in  Spain  are  descend- 
ed. He  bnilt  several  fine  mosques  and  othor 
publio  edifices,  and  gave  enoooragenMot  to  the 
arts  and  soienoee.  He  died  A  D.  787. 

ABDEBAAHMAH IIL,  oaUed  the  Great  as- 
cendedthe  tbnme  A  D.  012,  at  theageof  fll. 
He  waainTolvedinoonataatwarftra.  Intesthie 
o(»nniotMn^  OhriatiaB  invaders,  and  the  ravages 
of  African  ooradr&  oooiqded  neaify  bis  whole 
life.  He  not  -only  met  these  troubles  sao- 
oeeaftdly,  but  managed  to  cany  his  congnering 
arms  into  Morocco,  and  raama  his  kingdom  to 
its  highest  pitch  of  glory.  The  close  of  his  long 
reign  of  46  years  was  the  most  brilliant  epoch 
of  Motsish  domlnaticaa  in  ^lain.  ArtB^  si^ 
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flnoos  and  literature  floarished,  the  kingdom 
was  at  peace,  and  be  ms  ereo  able  to  lud  a 
Ohrtotian  prmoe,  Sanaho,  in  reooTering  his 
throne.   He  died  A.  D.  961. 

ABDEBRAHHAN.rtigDing  Boltan  of  Moroo- 
00,  bom  1776,  mooeeaed  to  the  throne  1828,  on 
the  drath  of  his  nnde,  Ifnlej  Suleiman.  At  hia 
accession  the  praotioe  of  paying  tribnte  to  the 
Barbary  pirates  by  iodepcoideut  Christian  states 
had  not  ceased.  Bat  Abderrahman  was 
ooEOpelled  by  the  Anstziaos  to  abandon  the  com- 
pact. In  1 the  prolonged  resistance  of  Abd 
el  E^der  to  the  French  invadon  inrolred  Mo- 
rocco in  war  with  France,  and  Mogadore  and 
Tangier  were  IxHnbarded  by  a  EVench  fleet.  The 
wmteet  waa  terminated  V  the  battle  at  Idy.  in 
which,  delate  the  boasang  ot  Vreaob.  bnue- 
tioB,  the  KoofB  made  bat  Htue  rwstance.  Ab- 
dwrahman  was  now  compelled  to  torn  his  anna 
upon  his  too  powerful  sabject,  and,  baring  col- 
lected a  huge  army,  he  attacked  Abd  el  Kader, 
aod  compelled  him  to  retire  into  the  French 
territory.  Abderrahmaa'a  eMeet  mm  is  Bidi 
Hahommed,  bom  1808. 

ABDIA8,  of  Babylon,  the  BOppoBititiooa  aa- 
thor  of  a  book  called  Mistona  Chtrtaminii  Apot- 
toUei,  in  which  he  anerted  that  he  bad  seen 
O^^flt,  that  he  was  (me  of  the  70  disciples,  that 
ha  bad  witnessed  the  deaths  of  several  ot  the 
apostles,  and  that  he  aco(nnpanied  Bt  Simon 
and  St  Jnde  into  Perrta,  by  whom  he  waa  made 
tlie  first  Inahop  of  Babylim.  This  bo(^  pnUish- 
ed  at  Basel  in  ISfil,  has  passed  throngh  aeveral 
editions. 

ABDIOATIOK,  the  abandonment  of  a  throne 
by  a  crowned  head,  was  of  rare  oocnrrence  in 
ancient  times,  and  took  place  generally  under 
oiroumstanoes  of  oompnlsory  oharactw.  Diocle- 
tian and  Mazimian  are  the  best  known  cases  in 
antiquity.  Among  the  modems  we  have 
Oha^es  y.  of  Spun  and  Germany  (1666), 
Ofaristina  of  Sweden  (1664) ;  in  Spidn,  Philip 
V.  (1724),  and  Charles  IV.  (1808) ;  in  SaToy 
and  Sarmnia,  Amadens  I.  (1440),  Victor  Ama- 
ddnfl  n.  (1780),  Victor  Emmanuel  I.  (1831), 
and  Carlo  Alberto  (1849) ;  in  France,  Charles 
X.  (1880),  and  Louis  Philippe  Q848);  in  Hol- 
land, William  I.  (1840);  in  Bavaria,  Lonis 
Oharlee(1848);  in  AosMa,  Ferdinand  (1848). 
^emotivea  mr  tliiB  dhm^;e  of  omditloa  have 
been,  in  the  most  recent  instanceB,  reToIntionary 
distnrbauoea ;  ineariier  oasee,  wearinessand  sa- 
tiety of  power,  a  aense  trf  the  hollowneas  of 
oourte,  and  a  temporary  disgust  of  worldly 
greatness.  Diodeti&n  and  WilHam  of  Holland, 
perhi^  least  regretted  the  change.  The  Ro- 
man Emperor  boasted  of  his  cabbage  garden. 
The  Dutch  king  married  the  woman  of  his  af- 
fections, for  whose  sake  be  had  renounced  a 
throne.  Charles  V.,  from  his  monkish  cell  di- 
rected the  pditics  of  Eorope.  Philip  V.  re- 
ascended  the  throne.  Victor  Amadeos  wished 
to  do  so,  and  expiated  his'  attempt  in  a  prison. 
ViotcHT  Enmiannd  ^olined  it  when  he  had  the 
opMrtunify.  Abdication,  Tcdnntary  ot  omn- 
pulsory,  ia  OMuideredliy  Joriits  aa  a  penonal 


act  which  in  nowise  sflbots  the  right  of  auooea- 
rion. 

ABDIE,  a  parish  In  Flfeshire,  Scotiand,  in 
which  the  battle  of  Blackeamnd&  between  the 
Soots  under  Wallace,  and  the  «"flW«^,  was 
fought 

ABDIESnS,  a  deacon  and  martyr,  who  widi 
many  others  perished  in  the  ^^t  perseoutirai 
of  the  Christiana  in  Persia  by  King  Si^or.  Hia 
anniTersary  is  the  23d  of  ApriL 

ABDOMEN,  THK  BnxT  (from  the  Latin 
abdoy  to  hide,  because  it  hides  or  oonceala  its 
contents).  The  human  body  is  divided  into 
three  pcntaons,  head,  trunk,  and  limbs.  The 
tnmk  forms  two  distinct  oavities,  the  cheat  and 
theabdomoif  each  of  wbioh  is  ocmpleMy  filled 
with  viscera,  or  what  are  termed  internal  or- 
gans. The  chest  oont^ns  the  heart  and  lungs ; 
we  abdomen  contains  the  liver  and  digesore 
organs,  and  also  the  genito-urinary  organs. 
The  chest  and  the  abdnnen  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  transverse  musoulo-fibrow 
membrane  called  the  diaphragm,  a  name  de- 
rived from  a  Greek  word  signifyiiuj  to  divide.' 
The  diaphragm  is  placed  transverse!^  acroes  the 
tmnk  about  midway,  and  thus  divides  it  into 
very  nearly  equal  parts.  It  is  a  fibrous  mem- 
brane witli  muscular  attachments,  and  one  of 
the  nuun  organs  of  respiration.  It  ia  perforat- 
ed near  tbe«spinal  column  to  give  passage  to 
the  cesf^hagua  and  to  tiie  leading  Uood-veosds 
as  they  proceed  from  above  downwards;  ita 
chief  fiuution  omdsta  in  movii^  npwaida 
and  downwards  with  tbe  respiratory  e^taariona 
and  oontraotions  of  the  thorax,  and  thus  alter- 
nately increaang  and  dimini^iog  the  relative 
capacity  of  the  chest  and  the  abdomen.  It  also 
serves  as  a  bacns  at  support  and  attachment  for 
the  heart  and  lungs  above,  as  well  as  for  the 
liver  and  the  stomach  below.  The  inner  walls 
of  the  abdomen  are  lined  throughout,  by  a  thin, 
transparent  membrane,  firm  and  dense  in 
stmcture,  termed  the  "peritoneum,"  from  a 
Greek  word  signifying  to  extend  around.  This 
membrane  not  only  l^es  the  inner  walls  of  the 
abdomen,  but  extends  over  all  tbe  viscera  con- 
tained in  the  abdomen,  and,  as  it  were,  sustaina 
them  in  its  strong  and  Bomennu  double  folds. 
The  perittmMm  may  be  compued  to  a  lai^ge 
dieet,  first  doubled,  so  that  its  inner  sui&oea 
may  be  nudstened  with  a  peipetDal  kind  of 
dew,  while  its  external  sor&oea  enfold  amimber 
of  distinct  and  convoluted  organs,  the  pwtions 
not  engaged  in  this  envelopm^t  ttt  organs  being 
stretched  as  a  lining  membrane  on  the  iaaw 
walls  of  the  abdomen.  By  this  contrivance, 
the  separate  organs  engaged  within  the  double 
folds  of  the  peritoneum  can  move  with  freedom 
near  each  otner,  as  tbe  friction  is  deadened  by 
the  moistore  on  tbe  inner  end  contiguous  sni^ 
faces  of  tbe  enfolding  membrane.  As  many 
important  organs  are  oontidned  in  the  abdomen, 
it  nas  been  divided  into  several  regions,  indicat- 
ing tbe  seat  of  the  or^pms  within  the  cavity. 
Tmree  longitudinal  divinons  arefirstmade  from 
the  breast  to  tbe  pelvis,  and  then  three  tiani- 
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rinulu  di-Tlsioma,  from  side  to  sid«.  This 
^nt  a  central  and  two  lateral  portiotu  in  the 
nroer,  the  nuddle,  and  the  lower  divisionB. 
Tlm  oeatnd  nnons  are  the  epigastrio  above,  the 
mnibiUcal  in  ue  nuddle,  and  the  hypogastrio 
bdow.  The  lateral  regions  correeponmng  with 
the  ep^aatric,  are  the  right  and  left  hypoohon- 
diiao ,-  diose  on  each  aide  of  the  nmbihoal,  are 
the  i%fat  and  left  Inmbar  regions;  and  those  on 
eitberode  of  iho  lower  oottral  or  Inpooastrio 
regioQ,  are  termed  the  right  and  left  iltao  re- 
akaa.  The  faypogutiio  hiring  inune^ately  be- 
Mr  the  nmbilioal  region,  and  therefore  rather 
ftr  bdow  the  ©pigaatric,  is  often  called  more 
9[Ht>priatel7  the  region  of  tbe  pnbia.  With- 
out desoribing  iho  o^[ans  ratoated  in  each  of 
these  regiona,  we  state  that  an  exact 
knowledge  of  thor  respective  volnmes  and  lo- 
estiona  hi  a  healthy  state,  ^ves  the  phydcian 
great  ftciUtj  in  detecting  any  deviation  from 
the  nMmal  rize  and  poration  which  may  resnlt 
from  internal  disease,  in  any  one  or  more  of  the 
Tiaoera  contained  within  the  cavity  of  the  ab- 
domen, if  c*vi^  can  be  applied  to  an  iatomal 
araee  whida  is  always  man  or  leea  oompletdy 
ffiled.  By  umpls  innteotionf  manual  examine 
Hon,  and  perennial,  it  is  generally  easy  tor  an 
ezpecioMed  idiyiridan  to  aaoertaJn  the  atste  of 
aagroiganiauieeheatorabdomen,  notwiOistaad- 
big  its  ooneealmeat  from  view  by  &e  extern 
BU  walk  of  the  tmnk.  There  are  oi^ians  In  the 
body  placed  beyond  Uie  reach  of  any  ext^al 
exannnatim;  »id  the  diseases  of  such  oigans 
on  oily  be  aeoortained  by  general  symptoms, 
•B  thOT  afford  no  ontward  sign  by  which  the 
inward  state  can  be  distingmahed.  The  abdo- 
men, however,  k  one  of  the  least  obeoore  re- 
gions of  the  body  in  this  respect  Its  walk  are 
■oft  and  yielding;  dome  of  its  most  important 
▼Isewa  He  immediately  beneath  the  sorfitoe, 
and  though  they  cannot  be  directlv  seen,  they 
oan  be  f^t;  moreover,  if  their  volnme  be  en- 
laigei  it  can  easily  be  disoovered  through  the 
alterad  lehttTepodtiaiB  and  proiK»iaons  of  the 
parts  beneath  the  mlla,  and  the  eonaequent 
ttstcaMioa  of  the  walls  themsdvai;  and  tbia  ia 
IB  InnMrtaiit  meana  of  diagnoela  in  ffiseaaea  of 
tbe  vttoera  abdomlnaL 

ABDUOTION,  the  nnlawAd  taking  away  by 
fiitee  of  the  person  of  anotber.  It  is  deemed  by 
the  lawa  of  every  civilized  cotmtry  a  crime  at 
great  magnitude,  and  is  vinted  with  severe 
pooallaea  Abdnction  is  not  always  aooom- 
pliahed  by  bmto  vitdence,  bnt  frequently  by 
fraod  and  persuasion,  esperaally  in  the  function 
of  diildrai;  bat  in  all  suoh  cases  the  law  sup- 
poees  force.  Ihe  abdnction  of  children  is  not, 
Indeed,  now  a  common  ofibnoe,  but  it  la  only 
within  the  last  century  that  it  haebeoome  00  rare. 
Untfl  llut  pMiodf  the  xeoords  of  crime  in  Eng- 
tand  an  luen  with  oaaoi  of  dUldren  carried 
awi^  by  rdatiTea  amUtioiB  at  becoming  pos- 
•eaud  of  their  property.  Tbwe  are  few  ami- 
Baa  fax  Bn^and,  and  we  mi|^t  ahnost  aay,  ntme 
of  aiiy  antiqni^  or  dlsCinfltion  in  thoMrth  of 
Hftfftimilt  or  in  Ireland,  vhere^  from  the  more 


wild  and  nndvUized  oharaoter  of  the  people^ 
these  barbarous  customs  found  their  strongest 
home,  whose  annals  do  not  hold  some  romantio 
narrative  of  the  abdootion  of  some  yotrng  lady  at 
lord  entitled  to  the  hereditary  estate  l£e  abun- 
dance of  story  whose  nuun  plot  rests  on  some 
such  inmdent,  sufSclently  attests  the  IhMjueuey 
of  the  crime  In  those  times;  and  the  beautiM 
tale  of  the  abduction  of  the  yoong  laird  of  £1- 
langowan,  in  Soott^a  novel  of  Qnj  Hanneriiu^ 
is  known  to  have  been  taken  from  real  lifo. 
Ibdem  child  ahdootiim  ia  entirely  oonflned  to 
Inataneea  audi  aa  that  recwtiy  of  theUormon, 
Hrs.  ICacIean,  who  was  denrom  of  carrying  hw 
children  into  the  land  of  Utah ;  or  of  moAiers, 
■who,  having  parted  with  thdr  husbands,  either 
from  guilt,  or  domestic  or  reli^ous  difiarenoea, 
still  retain  that  love  of  th^  offipring  natural 
to  all  mothers,  and  deare  to  obtam  them.  In 
all  each  instances,  abdnction  is  divested  of  its 
more  heinoos  featores,  and  is  rather  a  subject 
for  the  law  of  eqnity  than  the  criminal  law. 
Neither  is  the  abduction  of  wives  a  prevalent 
practice  in  our  times.  Few  BothweQs  are  to  be 
found  now ;  in  most  instances  where  ladies  de- 
sert tb«r  lords,  the  ladies  are  the  penoading^ 
or  at  least  the  oonaoiting  varbr.  In  this  lat- 
ter case,  the  husband  is  enutiea  to  damages  in 
ivopmrtion  to  the  lorn  auatained.  Where  per^ 
aonal  violuioe  has  been  need,  tiie  crime  Is  ^  a . 
graver  charactor,  and  subjects  the  perpetrator 
to  imprisonment  for  year^  at  tiie.  pleasure 
of  the  court  That  hraniA  of  the  ecaamb. 
ot  abduction,  whldi  consists  in  the  carnii^ 
awi^  <^  mmurried  women  generally,  and  aeie- 
esses  in  particular,  is,  however,  decidedly  the 
moat  distmgtdahecL  bdng  able  to  boast  of  an 
older  pedigree  and  of  a  longer  duration  than 
either  of  its  raster  branches.  The  abductirai 
of  the  Sabine  virgins  by  the  Roman  yontha. 
carries  it  back  to  the  most  mysterious  and 
misty  period  of  the  early  hiattwy  of  Rome, 
and  from  that  time  it  has  oontiuned  to  floorlah 
down  to  the  present  day.  Among  vnry  nation 
of  Europe^  with  the  exoepti(Hi  d  tbe  Tniki, 
among  whom  women  are  a  marketable  afiair, 
the  practice  of  this  species  of  abduction  has  pre- 
vailed and  is  prevaloit.  In  the  days  ot  knight 
hood,  when  duvalry,  that  nurse  of  manly  sen- 
timent and  so  forth,  prevuled,  abdncting  explmts' 
had  at  least  the  inoMitive  of  romantic  love,  but 
in  our  degenerate  dws  of  calculation  and  econo- 
my, they  have  chiefly  been  instigated  by  more 
material  motives,  a  ^  Kvtnne  being  a  more 
powerfol  talisman  than  the  sweetest  smile.  In 
the  rural  prations  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britun  and  Ireland,  it  is  still  not  nnfre- 
quent  where  a  girl  is  poaseased  of  ocnnpacative 
wealth  in  her  own  right,  or  likely  to  inhoit  it 
frcnn  her  paroita  for  some  n^ghb(»ring  anirant 
to  arm  his  relatives,  descend  upon  the  mwoe- 
stead,  and  carry  away  the  coveted  h^resB,  hold- 
ing her  in  custody  until  her  parents  or  guardiana 
enbmit.  Some  severe  pnnishment  recently  in- 
flicted in  Zn^and  haa,  however,  had  the  efitet 
<if  ;«mfa>iAiiig  its  freqnenoy  Hkere.  Bat  in  Ire- 
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Ind  it  sUn  Mttbm  Kmettiinff  of  tts  anoleot 
prerdenoe.  Soarod^  a  month  paans  in  the 
waaSum  and  veatern  diatrieta  of  that  enthnai- 
aatfe  oomiti7  withoat  the  pariah  bdttg  enlivened 
I9-  aoDie  abdnoting  feat,  in  irhioh  often  the 
gfmtey  play  a  leading  part,  and  in  the  riot  and 
oangeis  of  whidi  the  Irish  peasant  abaolately 
rereu  and  rejoioee.  Oftentimes  these  abdno* 
Hons  ^Te  birth  to  sreat  fiunilf  and  fiution 
fights,  <nie  party  batting  for  the  recovery,  and 
the  other  for  the  retention  of  the  wearer  <»  the 
mlden  fleece,  bat  reoonrse  is  nerur  had  to  law, 
uiat  being  dieemed  mean  aod  cowardly  in  Ihe 
extreme.  The  ohastitj  of  tibe  maiden  is  in  saoh 
oaaea  nerer  soiled.  She  is  merely  held  in  close 
dnrauce,  nntO,  after  protraoted  a^otiation,  in 
which  a  dii^omacy  worthy  of  Kesaelrade  or 
Talleyrand  u  fregmofly  dli^i^fed,  an  arrange* 
ment  mntmlly  and  monetarily  aatia&dxiry  is 
nat^ed.  The  negotiations  are  nsoally  crowned 
irith  an  abimdant  banquet  of  whidcey  and  po- 
tatoes. Of  late,  however,  the  entire  ontu  of 
prceerving  uitarnished  tiie  national  prestige 
naa  been  left  to  the  lower  classes,  and  the  itune 
of  the  Irish  gentry  in  this  Une  woold  have 
probably  &ded  away,  had  not  a  Mr.  Garden,  a 
aqidre  from  the  oelebrated  fighting  ooonty  of 
npperary,  stepped  forward  to  relieve  his  caste 
tmm  the  impntation  of  degeneracy.  The  stcuy 
ii  fresh,  and  worthy  of  narratitm  as  an  example 
of  the  nsoal  routine  in  sooh  oases.  A  i£m  Ar- 
bnthnot,  a  lady  of  considerable  wealth,  was 
ita^ng  <m  a  visit  with  her  rister,  who  was  mar- 
liea  to  a  lb.  Qoogh,  the  am  and  hefar  of  Ltnd 
Qongh,  the  hero  oi  Sohraon,  who  was  '*a  llp- 
perary  boy."  Her  fortune  was  large,  and  her 
lovers  coDseqaent^  l^^on.  Among  tiie  most 
wdent  of  the  throng  was  a  "Mr.  John  Garden,  an 
Ush  Bcmire  d  very  little  brams  and  a  good  deal 
d  land,  whidi  he  denred  to  increase.  The 
lady,  however,  loved  wisely,  bat  not  too  welL 
Thus  foiled,  and  eranlons  of  the  traditions  of  his 
ooDntry  and  his  honse,  this  gallaot  Irishman 
armed  a  large  band  of  ruffians  with  pistols, 
skdll-cnu&ers,  and  oUoroform,  and  plmting 
them  near  a  ootmtxy  chnnsh,  where  the  lady 
QSoaUy  attended  on  the  Babbath  day,  made  a 
descent  npcm  her  oarriaga  as  she  qoitted  service, 
and  attempted  to  carrylier  away.  The  dangh- 
tor  of  Albkm,  however,  made  vigorous  defisioe, 
sad  in  &et  held  Irnvdy  her  mm.  Miod. 
two  fidthfol  nttimdBntff  and  one  or  two  valiant 
ftmale  vohmteen,  she  Booceeded  hi  potting 
W  aasaOanta  to  a  oomplete  root  The  perpe- 
trator of  the  outrage  narrowly  esosped  traas- 
portation,  and  was  sentenoed  to  impriaomnent 
and  hard  labor.— In  the  law  oi  England,  the 
abduction  of  an  heiress  is  regarded  as  a  felony 
<tf  a  high  degree  of  criminality,  and  has  been 
made  the  sutgect  of  severe  penal  enactments. 
80  reoently  as  the  reign  of  Gewge  IV.,  it  was 
made  puiodiable  with  death ;  but  during  the 
idgn  of  the  present  queen,  wis  has  been  re* 
dnoed  to  tran^ortation.  A  similar  punishment 
has  been  practically  inflicted  in  Soouand,  where 
ttere  ia  aolegiilattve  provinoii  (»  the  mk^Ki, 
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In  case  of  &bdaoti(»,  the  usual  rule,  that  a  wtlis 
ahaU  not  i^ve  evidenee  andnst  her  husband,  w 
not  obafflTved.  Under  Ote  Boman  law,  the 
forcible  oarrying  aw«y  of  a  woman  waa  called, 
the  «riMM  roj^uM,  ami  waa  a  capital  fdSeaioe, 
though  not  attended  with  tiie  violation  of  her 
persM. 

ABDUL  HAUET,  saltan  of  Tnrlcey,  was  the 
youngest  son  ot  Achmet  III.   On  the  death  of 
his  brother,  Hust^ha  HI.,  Jan.  31,  1774^  lie 
was  taken  from  the  seraglio  in  which  he  had 
passed  forty-four  years  of  imprisonment^  and 
made  snltao.    Abdul  Hamet  endeavored  to 
make  head  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Busrians,  and  assembled  an  army  of  400,000 
men  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.   The  grand 
visaer  Konssa^la  took  the  oommaud,  but  he 
was  beaten  at  the  first  miset.  The  divirirai  in 
the  camp  at  Sbumla  mutinied,  and  Abdul  Hamet 
waa  obuged  to  aign  the  oeubrated  treaty  of 
Kootsbo^  Euiai#,  Jnly  21,  1774^  by  wluch 
th6  Tartars  of  the  Orimea  were  d^vered  from 
the  Turkish  yoke.   This  illusory  peace  did  oot, 
however,  satisfy  the  Bassians.   Oatharine  di- 
rected a  fleet  to  be  built  on  tiie  Black  sea,  and 
founded  the  city  of  Kherson.   Pmaria  now 
alarmed  at  tiie  increasing  power  of  her  danger- 
ous neighbw,  pointed  oat  the  risks  the  Torks 
were  incurrii]^ ;  and  these  representations  were 
so  effective  at  the  Porte,  that  a  fleet  was  sent 
into  the  Black  sea  to  blockade  Kherson.  8a- 
warrow  was  smt  against  the  Turks  and  won 
the  desperate  battie  oi  Einbum.  Ifoldavia 
was  now  ooenpied  by  Austria;  but  the  TnrloH 
roused  to  desperation,  boldly  attacked  the  im- 
perialists, and  drove  them  tunk ;  and  the  grand 
vuder  Yussuf  Isld  waste  the  banat  of  Temea- 
var  with  fire  and  sword.  The  battle  of  Ooza- 
kow,  however,  blighted  the  hopes  of  the  TutIdb. 
Abdul  Hamet,  who  from  his  early  habits  of  re- 
tirement was  iU-^tted  ix  the  throne,  died  on 
the  7th  April,  1780,  and  was  aoooeeded  by  his 
nei^ew  Selim  III. 

'ABDUL  HAHET  BET,  is  the  oriental  titie  of 
a  bold  Jrenoh  traveller  and  adventurer,  named 
Oouret,  bom  in^nningoe  in  1813.  In  1884  he 
went  up  the  Nile  into  Abyssinia,  returtung  to 
Egypt  along  tiie  west  coast  of  the  Bed  sea. 
Kmlmoing  Ifoatomiam,  he  made  a  pUgrimage  to 
Heoea  And  traveled  through  the  greyer  part  (tf 
Arabia.  In  184«  he  visited  Fenia,  bat  ftUhig 
nnder  the  BUSE^<doiMi  at  the  governmeBt  waa 
obliged  to  fle^  and  retnmed  to  Fmacfi,  whenoa 
he  shortly  afterward  set  out  to  vitit  Tombuotoo. 

ABDUL  KEDJID,  the  reignmg  saltan  o£  the 
TnrkiBh  Empire,  was  bom  May  8, 1883,  and  ao- 
ceded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  fothet 
Uahmoad  II.,  Jnly  1, 1889,  at  the  early  age  of 
seventeen.  Having  been  edaoi^ed  in  the  seolit- 
non  of  the  imperial  palace,  his  weak  and  almost 
feminine  oharaoter,  his  kind-hearted  dispod- 
tion,  his  love  of  pleasore,  his  inexperience  and 
want  of  knowledge  of  haman  nature,  seemed  to 
tender  him  ntteriy  unable  to  cop%  with  the 
overpoweriiw  difficulties  which,  at  the  period 
ctf  hu  aooMHOO,  aonoanded  the  tiuooe  d  the 
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lUfataliB,  or  of  tnefgeUotHj  oontinning  the 
mtk  of  TCgenenrtKHi  begun  by  the  iron  hud  of 
hk&QueT.  BebeBion  wd  treason  endangered 
-tike  tetegril^  <rf  the  empire  uaA  the  Tery  exist- 
«Doe  of  the  Omun  dymmty.  If^emet  AH, 
puh*  of  Egypt,  having  a  leocmd  time  risen 
agunat  the  Turldsh  8iim«nuoy,  his  son  Ibrahim 
ud  rooted  the  Torkiui  army  near  Nranb,  Jnne 
9i,  1089,  and  was  on  his  march  against  &e 
e^tal  of  the  empire,  where  a  strong  party 
Ho^y  o(Hiq>ired  to  satisfy  the  Ufelong  ambition 
of  Uduimet  All  by  devating  him  to  the  impe- 
xial  tiirone.  At  the  same  time  the  Gi^udan- 
pasha  or  Grand  Admiral,  believiiw  the  fortnnee 
of  his  eorereign  on  the  wane,  vilely  betrayed 
liis  trust  by  smrruidering  the  entire  fleet  to  Ke- 
hoiiet  AH,  Jane  14.  «ioh  was  the  condition 
of  tin  emidra  when  the  jroathftd  Abdol  ICe^id 
was  caDed  upon  to  admnnster  it.  It  was  ob- 
viooB  that  he  ooudd  not  SBra  it  by  lus  own  cf- 
teta,  6v«D  if  he  had  been  amaa  4^  theatemest 
energy  and  vast  intellect.  At  no  former  period 
hdid  u  become  so  tqipereut,  that  the  existenoeof 
the  Tm-kiah  esnpire  was  based  merely  upon  the 
mntoal  Jedonrias  of  European  rnlers.  The  in- 
twexLtion  of  Eo^^d  and  the  Qerman  powers 
flecked  at  once  the  ambitions  designs  of  He- 
hemetAli.  By  the  treatiee  of  July  16, 1840, 
and  Joly  18, 1841,  Turkey  was  formally  admit- 
ted into  the  poUtical  ^tem  of  Eorope,  thus 
maHng  the  **  European  eqailibrimn  ^  depend- 
ent upon  the  integrity  and  independence  of 
ttie  Turkish  empire.  The  personal  share  of 
Abdnl  Hedjid  in  all  these  proceedings  was 
very  small  indeed.  Daring  the  earlier  years  of 
his  reign  he  was  Boaroely  more  than  a  pnppet  in 
the  hands  i^his  crafty  mother,  ot  of  the  stem 
atndfleree  Khosrew  Paaha,  or  of  Beshid  Paaha, 
the  derar  pn^  of  western  dtplomaey.  Bat, 
althoogfa  nnable  to  ori^nate  a  vigoroaspoUay 
oTfaiB  own,  Abdo!  Hack's  intelleot  gradnal^ 
beMme  at  least  keen  enoogh  to  disoem  die 
tinm  and  poiposes  of  his  immediate  advisers, 
while  his  kind  and  benevolent  dispositifm  made 
hhn  always  auzioos  to  do  jnstioe  and  to  pro- 
note  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  His  was  not 
the  almost  horrible  ene^y  of  Hahmond  11^ 
who,  in  order  to  regenerate  Turkey,  ploughed 
her  op  with  sword  and  bay  (met  and  irrigated  her 
witii  torrents  of  blood.  Desironsof  oontinuii^ 
the  Tef<»ms  initiated  by  his  ftther,  and  <tf  as- 
aindlatingthe  fauUtntions  of  TorkOT  to  those 
of  other  Emt>pean  natioiu,  Abdnl  MedJid  yet 
laeked  ib»  attoDgth  and  peraenrance  necessary 
ta  ovenwme  the  obstacles  which  religloas  fa- 
naticism, nat&mal  [v^adiee,  and  the  ouwiUing- 
naaa  ot  officials,  interposed  in  his  way.  Beddes, 
bk  filling  to  diserlmiDate  between  the  outward 
form  and  the  subetanoe  of  civilized  institntions^ 
he  oranmitted  the  same  errof  which  in  many 
instances  had  frustrated  even  the  efforts  of  his 
more  euergetio  and  unserupoloas  predeoessor. 
Kever  dreaming  that  the  legal  and  political  in- 
stttotions  of  anv  nation  most  have  a  natural 
growth  oat  of  the  national  charaoter,  ooBtoms, 
nd  Minn  h»  ODdMTOred  to  reoonstnMt  "nir- 
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ke^  by  measa  of  deones  and  manifestoes.  Bat 
in  vain.  N^er  did  he  moceed  in  eradioating 
the  mntnal  hatred  of  the  ^fl^rent  naticmalitiea 
within  the  anj^re,  nor  {jl  st^planting  the  ori- 
ental indolence  and  ^jtfrwHmi  m  the  great  mass 
of  his  sal^eots  by  that  stirring  activity  and  rest- 
leesnees  which,  perhaps,  are  the  ftmdamental 
condition  of  a  healthy  political  development. 
Thus,  most  of  his  reforms  remained  a  dmd  let- 
ter, or,  where  an  effort  was  made  to  enforce 
them,  bloody  insurrectioDS  were  the  only  re- 
sult. On  Nov.  8,  1889,  the  youthful  soltan, 
acting  under  the  aiyiae  of  Beshid  Pasha,  con- 
voked all  the  grand  officers  of  the  empire,  the 
sheiks  of  the  dervises,  the  three  patnarohs  <rf 
the  Ohristian  sects,  the  three  ^g^-rabbis  ot  the 
Jews,  the  foreign  diplomats,  the  Ulemas,  Vol- 
laha,  the  trustees  of  all  corporations  at  Oonstan- 
tiac^e  and  citizens  generally,  around  the  par 
yHim  Gttlhand  in  the  imperial  park,  and 
there  promulgated  the  BattiMeriff  or  Ftanda- 
moktal  law,  a  Ull  of  rights,  intenctod  to  be  the 
basis  of  apolitLoal  recoostmction  upim  the  pat- 
tern of  western  Europe.  Equality  before  the 
law  was  guaranteed  to  all  nabjeots  of  the  saltan 
without  distinction  of  creed  or  nationality;  a 
fair  and  equitable  mode  of  taxation  was  to  be 
introduoed  instead  of  the  arbitrary  levlee  of  ra- 
pacious governors ;  a  new  and  Jost  system  of 
oouscripnon  was  also  prranised.  Bat  uttie  did 
these  promises  avidl  a^dust  the  pr^odice  of  the 
masses  and  the  opposition  of  poweiM  parties 
at  the  imMrial  conrt.  Uore  than  once  the 
Hattisheriff  was  confirmed  and  re^)eated  in  neir 
decrees;  nay,  in  1846  the  sultan  went  aofu- as  to 
call  akind  (^ocmgreas,  eoutatingof  H^iresent- 
ativae  frcon  dlflmnt  provinoea  of  the  ei^|drtt, 
StUl,  np  to  the  ootbreak  the  Knsdan  war 
there  was  searody  any  pr«q>eot  that  the  rerist- 
anoe  of  the  provmces  against  the  intended  re- 
forms would  be  overcome.  At  the  capital 
some  suooeasee  at  least  were  obtuned.  A 
Board  of  Education  was  instituted  in  1846,  and  a 
system  of  free  public  schools  established  in 
1846.  (The  number  of  free  sohoolsin  Ooostan- 
tinople  at  the  present  time  is  set  down  at  896, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  at  22,700.  Besides, 
there  are  half  a  dozen  colleges,  as  well  as  mili- 
tary, medical,  and  agricultural  academies.) 
When  the  Bossian  war  had,  for  the  time  being, 
revived  a  certain  feeling  of  a  common  national- 
ity among  the  Turkish  pec^le,  another  effort 
was  made  to  realize  the  promises  of  the  Hatti- 
sheriS  On  Fabrnaij  18,  1866,  the  Bat-lm- 
flaayumwespubUshed,  bwtg  the  draught  <^  a 
vwy  liberal  ooostitotion  afiowing  even  some 
sort  of  popalar  re^eawtation.  While  from 
1840  to  1868  almost  every  year  of  Abdnl 
Ifodjid's  rwgn  was  marked  by  insurrections  in 
one  province  or  another,  the  court  was  the 
theatre  of  Incessant  intrigues  of  the  represent- 
atives of  the  great  powers.  Among  all  these 
intrigues  the  poiition  oS  the  sultan  was  soaroely 
more  honorable  or  important  than  that  of  a 
nominally  sovereian  kmg  in  the  East  Indiss. 
Tor  aevoral  yaaza  he  led  a  dlaaolate  Ufi^  a^e* 
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oially-  while  bis  mother's  &Torit6t  Biza  Pa- 
sha, remained  in  power  (up  to  1846).  8inoe 
tiien  he  would  appear  to  have  mended  his 
ways  in  some  degree.  By  stodying  the  fVenoh 
language,  mathematioa,  nistory,  and  mosio,  he 
improved  bia  education  which  had  been  Badly 
Defected  in  early  yonth.  European  coatoma 
and  fuhioDS  became  more  and  more  prevalent 
at  oootL  couwrta  and  ItaHan  opoa  were  ea- 
tahUahed  permanently,  and  iiil864tbe  snltan, 
the  "Sn^onie  &tlier  of  the  &ithM"  evea 
went  to  a  ball.  Now,  this  kind  of  reform 
wonld  seem  to  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to 
that  effected  by  Czar  Peter  I.  in  Boaria;  but 
then  it  most  be  remembered  that  Peter  ^»cted 
something  bende  a  mere  change  in  oostnme 
and  fbmitore,  while  the  Europeanization  oiXho 
Turkish  courtiers  is  a  very  snperficoal  and  shal- 
low a&ir  indeed,  in  many  cases  scarcely  any 
thing  else  than  a  comolation  of  Eoropean  and 
oriental  vices.  Abdnl  Het^id,  intent  as  he 
may  be  on  becoming  civilised,  has,  hwpily,  not 
yet  learned  the  art  practised  by  European 
kings  and  diplomats,  of  making  light  of  honors 
able  obligationg  and  sacred  dnties.  When,  in 
1849,  the  Hungarian  patriots,  oroshed  by  the 
armies  of  their  petjnrea  king  and  of  the  Ozar, 
■oo^t  reftige  on  TorUah  eaSL  Abdul  He^id 
womd  rather  ran  the  risk  <^a  formidable  war, 
than  betray  those  who  had  confided  in  the  sa- 
orednees  of  hospitality  as  taught  by  Koham- 
med.  This  firm  vindication  of  the  Wiests  of 
honor  and  religion  is  the  brightest  spot  in  Abdol 
jHecyid's  career,  and  has  obtained  for  him  golden 
Olsons  from  the  people  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. Daring  the  trials  of  the  Bosuan  war  Abd- 
nl Ue^id  appears  to  have  shown  a  zood  deal  of 
eneigy  and  firmness,  bot  generally  his  personal 
liewB  and  volittons  have  had  very  little  infinenoe 
upon  the  coarse  of  events.  He  has  not  mettle 
enongh  to  imprint  the  stamp  of  his  indiridnali- 
ty  upon  the  policiy  of  his  goTemmuit  The 
physiqne  of  Abdul  Ue^Id  corresponds  exactly 
to  Ms  mild  dispodtion  and  phl^madcal  tem- 
per. It  isthna  described:  "  Abdol  Me^id  is 
of  medium  stature,  rathw  delicatdy  formed. 
Bis  eyes  are  dark  and  heavy  in  expression,  wiQi 
lofty  and  arched  eyebrows;  his  beard  and  mns- 
taohes  of  a  dark  auburn  hue  are  carefiilly  trim- 
med, and  completely  conceal  the  expression  of 
his  lower  features.  His  complexion  is  very 
pallid,  and*  his  whole  air  deddedly  mmehalanw 
The  saltan  has  five  wivce,  being  two  leas  than 
the  law  allows  him.  He  has  nine  lefptimate 
children,  two  girls  and  seven  boys,  none  of 
whom,  however,  will  suoceed  him  while  his 
lanthor  A^  Eflbndi  is  livings  fbr  the  law  re- 
nires  that  the  ddest  living  male  member  of 
toe  imperial  family  shall  anooeed  to  the  throne. 

ABDY,  MmA,  b<Hii  la  London  In  1606,  was 
nieoe  of  Horace  and  James  Smith,  the  authors 
of  "  B^ected  Addresses,"  and  in  whose  sod- 
e^,  from  an  early  age,  she  was  £uniUarized 
•mixh  literature  and  authors.  She  waa  edu- 
cated at  home,  by  her  motiier.  Ltmg  befim 
ahe  entered  bet  teena  she  had  written  Tersea 


fH^ndpaHy  of  a  lively  character,  probaUy  Ih 
imitation  of  her  nnde's  amusing  oon^xntjona. 
About  the  age  of  twenty  she  married  the  Bev. 
John  Channing  Abdy,  rector  of  the  hcrga  parish 
of  St  John,  Southwfffk.    As  the  wife  of  s 
metropolitan  clergyman,  in  a  parish  densely 
populated  by  the  working  daesea,  many  of 
whom  were  poor,  Mrs.  Abdy's  time  was  ^vaUy 
ooeoi^ed.    EnoiHiraged  by  her  busbana,  she 
oocaaionally  wrote  poetical  pieces,  and  made 
bar  first  appearance  in  print  about  183&  in 
the  "Kew  Monthly  Magazine,'*  then  edited  1^ 
Thomas  Campbell.  She  continued  to  write,  ia 
prose  and  vme,  under  the  initials  "  IL 
jminl  Oampbell  commenced  the  "Hetropditui 
H^azine,"  in  which  her  compositioDS  appeared 
under  her  own  name.   The  Annuals  were  in 
fiill  bloom  then,  and  for  several  years  latei^ 
and  Mrs.  Abdy  laigely  contributed  to  most  of 
them.  Her  verses,  thoagh  seldom  meriting  the 
highest  praise,  are  ea^,  flowing,  and  gracefol, 
often  resembling  the  felicitous  lyrics  of  Ftaed, 
and  sometimes  of  a  grave  and  more  tboughtfm 
character.  She  writes  with  the  readiness  of  an 
improvisatrioe,  and  h.et  short  prtm  tales  ara 
thrown  off  wiui  equd  easeh  &m  obtained  the 
first  prize  a  few  years  ago  for  the  best  poem  Qt 
is  her  loBgestX  in  aid  of  English  aovemeeaes. 
Her  poema,  collected  into  five  vdumes,  have 
been.  |»inted,  for  private  circulation  only.  Her 
correspondence,  which  chiefly  touches  on  liter- 
ary towes,  istively  and  gracefol,  with  snatdiea 
of  oritacism  on  books  and  authors.  Mrs.  Abdy, 
who  resides  in  London,  was  early  left  a  widow, 
■mOx  an  only  son,  destined  like  his  father  and 
grandfather  for  the  church,  and  she  has  super- 
intended his  education  with  judgment  and 
care. 

ABEOEDABXAN&  a  sect  appearing  in  the 
16th  century,  and  lea  hj  one  Storck,  formerly 
a  disciple  or  Luther.  T^ay  beld  that  without 
the  aid  of  study  the  Holy  ^irit  would  convey 
directly  to  the  nndenrfanding  a  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  that,  therafore,  it  was  better 
not  to  know  how  to  read.  Carlostadt,  a  Wit- 
tenberg  divine,  and  at  one  period  of  his  life  a 
bitter  aQtagonist  of  Luther,  is  said  to  have 
oonntenanoed  the  Abeoedariana  by  tearing 
off  his  doctor's  gown  and  bnnung  it. 

A'  BEOKETT,  Gilbbbt  Abbott,  English  au- 
thor. He  was  one  of  three  brothers,  the  sons 
a  London  attorney,  and  was  himself  called  to  the 
English  bar  inl841.  Hewasacontribntortoboth 
the  "Loudon  Times"  and  "  Daily  News,"  and 
was  special  correspondent  to  the  "  Times"  in 
a  celebrated  ponr  law  inqui^,  in  which  be  di»> 
pl^red  great  Judgment  m  was  one  of  tha 
earlieat  contributors  to  Fonoh,  and  wrote  the 
"OomicBlaokBtcme"  and  "Omnk  Histories  (tf 
Eng^d  uid  Borne.*'  He  was  appdnted  one 
of  the  police  magistrates  of  London.  On  his 
death,  in  1866,  the  queen,  on  the  recommendi^ 
tion  of  Lord  Falmerston,  granted  his  widow  a 
penuon  <^  $600  a  year. 

ABEEL,  David,  D.  D.,  a  missionary  of  the 
Dutch  Beformed  Ohorch  to  the  East,  was  bom 
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«t  Ii«ir  Bnmsiribk,  K.  June  IS,  1804,  and 
iSnA  at  iha  ICaaw  Hoow  in  Albany*  Sept  4, 
UM.  A3t  tbe  age  of  16  he  beoame  deep^  iu- 
tcTOtodinnfigwHi.  and  detarnrined  to  devote 
^tanwitf  to  the  taHiwxj,  He  stndied  theology 
afc  the  semiuty  in  Kev  Bnuuwiol^  and  at  the 
end  of  throe  years,  in  18fi6,  was  lioeoBed  to 
pwaalL  Aiter  laboring  in  that  oapaoity  for 
more  than  two  yean  at  the  Tillage  of  Attiena, 
S.Y^  hkhealUi  gave  way,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
asak  its  roatoration  by  traveL  He  had  for  some 
tiDDe  been  interested  in  the  sabjeot  of  foreign 
namoost  noA  finally  resolved  to  ehUat  in  ti^e 
eaiue  hiznsdt  In  Oot,  1820,  he  suled  for 
OsBton,  as  a  chaplain  of  the  Seamen's  Friend 
SocMfW ;  bnt  at  the  end  of  a  year's  labor 
placed  himself  nuder  the  direction  of  the 
Amcrieaa  Board.  He  virited  Java,  Kngaptwe} 
and  Siam,  studying  the  Gbtnese  tongne,  and  la- 
boring with  mndh  saooen,  when  his  health 
fidlad  Um  entinfy,  and  be  retomed  home  in 
1898;  by  way  of  En^and,  vinting  HoUandj 
ftanwe,  and  Swifczeriand,  at  the  same  time,  and 
ererywhera  nmng  the  claims  of  the  heathen. 
He  also  asBSted  in  England  in  forming  the  So- 
cdety  for  promoting  Female  EdncaHon  in  the 
£a8t.  In  America  he  wrote  a  description  of 
his  life  in  China  and  the  adjacent  conntnes,  and 
a  work  oititlad  "The  Olmms  of  the  World  to 
the  Gospel"  In  1888  he  again  returned  to 
OantoD.  Hie  "opium  war"  preventing  his 
naoftilnese  there,  he  visited  Malaoca,  Bwneo, 
and  other  places,  and  settled  at  Kolongsoo. 
Onoe  more  his  health  gave  way,  and  he  re- 
tocned  in  184^  to  die  within  the  year.  Dr. 
Abeel  was  a  raioere  lovw  ct  Ms  qneies.  He 
waa  not  an  in^^nal  thinkw,  but  had  great 
praetioal  judgment  and  good  sense,  and  a  per- 
aevering  eneivy  which  aooompliahed  wondwa. 

ABEGG,  Jul.  Fkeoib.  Hbinb.,  G«7nan  Ja- 
nA,  bom  at  Eriangen,  1790.  In  1818  he  re- 
ceived his  legal  doctorate,  and  in  1830  oom- 
nmuxd  delivering  lectures  at  KSnigsberg.  In 
1^4  he  was  made  professor  of  law,  in  which 
capwtty,  in  18S6,  he  was  attached  to  the  uni- 
TBtsity  at  Breslan.  Jr  1846  he  was  chosen  by 
the  legal  facndty  at  Breslan,  delate  to  the 

Prnasian  natioou  synod.   Bbuno  ErhjlBD, 

lawyer  and  ptditicisn,  oonsin  of  the  former,  bom 
at  Hbii^  Jan.  17, 1808,  died  hi  Berlin,  Deo. 
Ui  1848.  In  1888  he  was  i^tpomted j>rovi- 
rionil  pottae  pxaddant  at  KdnigBbeig:  He  was 
anMnberof  the  dotation  sent  in  1848  ftom 
Brealan  and  liegnitz  to  the  king  at  Bei^  and 
-waa  afUnrards  sent  to  the  Ftankfini  pariia- 
ment.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  wasa  num- 
ber of  tlie  Pnusian  national  assembly. 

ABSnXEfJoH.  Obbistiak  LvDwia,  mn^eian 
and  oompoeer,  bom  at  B^uth,  Feb.  SO,  1761, 
died  ISSa,  was  educated  at  Stnttmrt,  and  in 
1788  was  diosoi  member  of  the  WOrtemburg 
nyal  chweL  After  Znmsteeg's  da^  he 
soeoeeded  nim  as  musical  direetw,  and  after- 
wards became  court  organist 

ABEKEN,  Bkbsbabd  Budolph,  professor 
and  raetor  in  the  otdlege  at  OsnabrOoE,  where 
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he  was  bom  Deo.  1,  1780.  In  1808  he 
accepted  the  tntorahip  of  Schiller's  sons.  In 
181S  he  received  a  oall  to  the  college  at  Osno- 
Ivaclc,  of  which  institution  he  flniuly  beoame 
the  director.  —  Vilbbm  Ludwio  Albbbobt 
Rudolph,  son  of  the  former,  bom  April  80, 
1818,  died  Jan.  29,  1848.  He  received  hi 
1886  the  degree  of  doctor  ct  philosophy  at 
Gcttingen.  Assisted  by  the  crown  prince  of 
Hanover,  he  proceeded  to  Bome,  where  he  de- 
livered lectnrea  on  archseology  in  the  Italian 
language.  In  1843  he  returned  to  Germany, 
where  he  redded,  in  Munich,  until  his  death. 

ABEL,  the  second  son  of  Adam.  He  was  a 
shepherd,  and  was  slain  by  his  brother  Cain, 
from  envy.  It  has  been  maintained  by  some 
fathers  of  the  church,  that  Abel  never  married, 
faenoe  the  seet  of  Abelitea. 

ABEL,  Chibixb  Fbkderio,  a  German  mum- 
oian  bom  at  Eothen,  1785,  died  in  Londtm, 
1787.  Hewasapupilc^BebaraanBaoh.  He  was 
a  player  in  the  orchestra  of  Augustus  of  Sanx^, 
Idne  of  Poland,  and  on  his  own  instmmentj  the 
viola  di  gamba,  a  six-stringed  violoncello  no 
longer  in  use,  he  had  no  rivaX  In  1768  he  went 
to  England  and  became  ohapelmaster  of  the 

aneen  Charlotte.  The  galary  of  great  musicians 
lat  have  appeu^  since  Abel,  have  thrown  his 
compositions  into  the  ^ade.  His  style  waa 
rather  remarkable  for  its  melody  and  harmony, 
than  for  any  scientific  or  elaborate  combination. 

ABEL,  Ollbxx,  bom  1780,  died  at  Oalcutta, 
Deo.  26, 1626.  He  was  surgeon  and  naturalist  to 
Lord  Ainherst's  embassy  to  Ohlna  in  1616  and 
1817,  and  subseqnentiy  staff-snrgeon  to  the  East 
India  eompany  at  Oalontta.  He  publiahed  a 
narrative  of  the  voyage,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  loss  of  his  papers  in  the  Aloeertis  frigate,  on 
board  of  which  he  had  embarked,  the  append 
to  tlie  narrative  is  impwfoet  In  his  honor,  the 
name  Abelia  was  f^vaa  to  a  dicotyledraoua 
species  of  plants  introduced  from  China. 

ABEL,  Jaoob  Fbizdhioh  von,  Grerman  phi- 
losopher, bora  1761,  died  1829.  He  was  pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  at  TQbingen.  His  prin- 
cipal worilc  was  entitied  Sammlunff  und  Sh-lda- 
rung  fMrheordiger  Ertcheimaigm  am  dan 
fnoMohliehen  L^en  (Collection  and  Explanation 
ot  Bemarkable  Phenomena  in  Human  Life).  8 
vols.  8vo. 

ABEL  Joseph,  painter,  bom  at  Aschach,  in 
Anatria,  1768,  died  at  Yiemaa,  Oct  4^  1818.  He 
was  educated  at  the  artists*  academy  in  Vienna, 
where  he  gained  several  prizes.  Historical  snb- 
Jeots  chiefly  occupied  Ida  pendl.  He  studied  in 
Italy  seven  years,  and  most  of  his  best  pictures 
were  painted  at  Borne  or  Naples.  The  picture 
Millery  of  the  Bdvedwe,  and  the  academy  at 
Vienna  contain  several  m  his  works :  some  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  galleries  of  St  Petersburg. 
He  is  held  in  much  estimation  by  the  Rusnana, 
having  accompanied  Prince  Czartoryski  to  Po- 
land, at  one  period  of  his  life. 

ABET.,  Eabl  voir,  a  German  statesman,  bom 
Sept  17,  1788,  at  Wetzlar,  where  bis  father  was 
professor  of  law.  He  himself  reouved  his  first 
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edncation  in  the  oniTenitr  ot  Qieasen,  and  com- 
pleted his  studiflg  at  Wetzlar.  He  bore  arms  in 
the  French  campaign  of  1814.  After  pasMng 
throngh  a  variety  of  minor  officesj  he  beoame 
minister  of  the  Interior  of  Bavaria  in  1827.  In 
1881  he  was  appointed  royal  oommianoner  to 
the  chamber  of  depuUea.  In  a  fierce  debate  on 
the  liberty  of  Hie  fnm,  Abel  threw  himself 
■aioiig  Hie  ranks  of  tlie  rcfbnawa,  fiinging  all 
the  TTOight  of  ndidderial  aotbori^  into  the 
wale  ot  freedom.  **Iiber^  of  tiie  ^ma,"  he 
add,  "  is  one  of  man's  noblest  heiriooms,  the 
mo8ti«ecioas  privilege  of  the  citizen."  Ab  eoon 
as  aieai^on  had  tak^  place,  those  ministeta  who 
had  given  ntterance  to  popular  sentiments,  paid 
the  penalty  of  th^  paeodo-Hberalism.  Among 
these,  Abel  was  for  a  time  snq>ended  from  his 
public  employments.  Bnt  the  estaUiahmwt  of 
the  Greek  kbogdom  again  pnt  his  services  in 
requisition  for  the  settl»nent  of  the  constitntion. 
He  wAfl  made  a  member  o(  the  oonncil  of  the 
regency,  and  entered  upon  the  dutiea  of  his  of- 
fice with  zeal.  Greece  was  at  this  period  the 
arena  for  political  intrigoes  betweoi  Endand 
ai^  Bossia;  the  regBuoj  were  divided  in 
fiteir  iffe^leotions.  Abel  and  mm  of  his  txA' 
lesgoes  were  roundly  aoonsed  of  being  in  Bos- 
nan  pqr,  a  charge  which  Ihey  denied,  affirming 
that  they  only  songbt  to  steer  a  middle  course 
between  the  two  governments  and  the  principles 
represented  by  each.  Abel  was  recalled  Jnly 
81, 18S4.  He  was  appointed  oounsellor  in  the 
minUtry  of  the  interior  in  Bavaria,  and  in  188T, 
being  in  the  fall  smiahine  of  royal  &Tor,  was  ap- 
pointed royal  conmiiBnoner  for  the  same  de- 
partment ;  ai^  April  18,  18S8,  he  became  ac- 
tual minister  of  the  Interior,  on  Ihe  dia- 
missal  of  the  prince  Oettingen  Wallerstein. 
fie  now  openly  avowed  a  political  creed  totally 
at  Taiiaoce  with  the  UboraliBm  he  bad  onoe  so 
mnuly  and  generonslT  advocated.  He  nuin- 
tained  that  Bavaria  had  no  r^raaentative  oim- 
■dtntion,  and  defended  the  slavish  doctrine  that 
ministers  were  the  mere  organs  of  the  king^  de- 
pendent on  the  royal  pleasure.  In  oonseqnence 
of  the  severity  and  personahty  of  hisreniarks  on 
his  predecessor's  oonrse,  in  refiareiice  to  the  self- 
taxing  power  of  the  po<^«s  a  dnel  between  Abel 
and  the  ex-minister  WaUerstein  took  place, 
which  terminated  without  fatal  result,  however, 
mtramontanism,  and  pare  absolutism.  Are  now 
the  creed  of  this  able  and  active  minister,  who, 
in  an  era  perhi^  the  most  important  in  modem 
history,  has  thus  been  the  representative  of 
^ametrically  opposite  opinions.  Ihe  influence 
of  Lola  Montez  over  King  Louis  was  the  rook 
en  vhidi  Abel^s  ministry  flnal^  ^Ub  Thqr 
dedUned  to  ratify  the  natoralizatimi  and  oi- 
noblmg  of  the  lady,  and  taking  issue  on  the 
reugned,  in  Feb.  1847.  Abel  has  since 
been  ambassador  at  Torin. 
■  ABEL,  Niau  TTgyftrgj  an  oninent  mathe- 
mati(»an,  bom  Aug.  5,  1802,  at  Findtie,  in 
Korway,  and  died  April  6,  1829,  at  Aren- 
daL  In  1831  bis  knowledge  and  writings 
bad  ab!«a4r  bnntfi^  him  into  notioe^  and  toe 
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government  made  him  an  annual  allowanoe 
of  six  hundred  dollars  to  enable  him  to  traveL 
At  Berlin  he  became  acquainted  with  the  distill 
guiahed  Orelle,  and  contributed  to  his  "  Journal 
of  Uathematics he  then  went  to  Vienna  and 
thenoe  to  Paris.  His  insatiable  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge overtasked  his  health,  and  he  died  of 
omsnmptiffli.  Legendre  and  Orelle  both  bear 
honorable  testimony  to  lus  surpaanog  meriL  and 
declare  that  by  hto  prematnre  death  sdenea 
sustained  mat  loss.  His  chi^  wwks  bave 
been  publiuied  in  a  French  tranfdation  by  hJa 
iustractor.  Professor  Holmboe. 

ABEL  DE  PUYOL,  AuzandbbBehib,  Fnnoh 
histcnical  punter,  bom  at  Valenoiennes,  1787. 
He  was  a  pupil  in  David's  schooL  Amiong 
his  pieces  are  Jacob  blessing  Joseph's  children, 
and  theDeatiiof  Britannidu,  a  large  [ncture  in 
the  museum  at  Byon. 

ABELABIX  or  Abailahd,  Pdekbb,  an  ao> 
oomplished  scholar  and  dialecticoan  of  the  11th 
and  12th  centuries.  His  name  is,  however,  less 
celebrated  for  his  mental  aoquirementa  than  for 
his  persecutions,  and  for  the  romantio  interest 
that  attaobes  itself  to  tbe  histon  of  his  amour 
with  Hdoiae.  He  waa  bom  in  1079,  near  Nantes^ 
in  Brittany,  of  parents  in  good  drouniBtanoaL 
Having  made  ewly  and  rapid  progress  ia  tibs 
learning  of  the  age,  he  relinquished  Ms  fiunily  in- 
heritance in  favor  of  his  brothers,  that  he  might 
be  free  from  the  cares  of  property,  and  hav* 
no  impediment  to  the  gratification  of  his  tfaint 
for  knowledge.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  betook 
himself  to  Paris,  and  inscribed  himself  among 
the  pnpils  of  William  de  Cbampeaux,  a  &moua 
professor  of  the  age.  In  tbe  public  disputations 
which  were  the  fashion  of  the  d^,  Abelard  had 
no  superior,  and  did  not  fear  to  ^ter  the  lirta 
with  williaiDi  de  Champeaux  himself;  In  a  di^ 
onsdon  oa  the  origin  and  nature  of  ideaa,  he 
made  snob  a  Indlliant  display  ot  abilibr,  leann 
Ing,  and  logical  aontenes^  that  he  enungwed 
the  Bupremaoy  of  De  Cbampeaux  in  the  seat  of 
kaniing  wha«  he  had  so  long  held  sway,  and 
his  jealon^  was  at  a  hij^  {dton  when  Abelard, 
though  only  twenty-two  years  old,  <menea 
a  school  of  philosophy  at  M^lnn,  near  Fari^ 
a  favorite  retreat  of  the  Ounrt,  which  was 
well  attended  by  students  who  deserted  the 
other  teachers.  Abelard's  fuling  health  com- 
pelled him  for  a  time  to  retire  to  his  native 
air,  bnt  so  soon  as  he  had  recruited  his 
strength,  he  returned  to  the  seme  <^  his 
triumphs,  and  resumed  his  place  as  pupil  at  the 
feet  hu  old  master.  De  Cbampeaux  became 
a  numk,  but  still  otrntinued  his  secular  pursuit^ 
and  <he  fiery  debates  were  roiewed,  in  whidi 
Abelard  aotinoame  off  Tiottff.  DeOhampeanz 
waa  made  blahop  of  Ohalona,  and  hb  new  pow- 
er was  exerdsed  to  onish  hia  adversary  widi 
other  weapons  than  those  o£  argument  Th« 
canon  Fulbert  had  a  niece  whose  intelleotual 
and  petsonal  accompliahmfflits  he  was  Justly 
proud.  Admiring  tbe  talents  and  distincti<Hk 
c£  Abeilard,  he  innted  him  to  ocnnplete  the  edu- 
oation  of  his  beaatifbl  nieoe.  Abelard  boasted 
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that  be  tsoilit  to  Heloiae  tb«  time  IngoaeeB 
mamnrjm  Urn  nndentaadbig  <tf  tbe  Sorip- 
tana.  The  rdatioa  <tf  martar  and  piq^  was 
■at  long  pniwred ;  a  -mmer  aoitfaneiit  than 
«Bta«n  KuBd  their  kearts,  and  the  unlimited 
op|K>rtffnitii*T  of  interoonne  which  were  afford- 
«d  them  Iff  the  canon,  who  oonflded  in  Abe- 
hrA  ago  (ba  was  now  40)  and  in  his  pnblio 
AanotflT,  were  fatal  to  the  peace  of  both.  The 
maniGtinn  of  TH^Wf  was  oD  the  poiut  of  betray- 
tog  their  intimacy.  Tbey  fled— Folbert  por- 
flMd,  amd  Abelard  having  propoaed  maniage. 
the  enraged  nnole  consented.  On  aoooont  of 
jUwlard*B  eodedastical  ambition,  this  marriage 
was  to  be  k«>t  secret,  bat  Folbert  divnlged  the 
hei,  which  Heloise,  from  a  spirit  of  devotion  to 
har  lover,  demed.  £xaq>erated  at  bis  niece's 
pearenencflB,  Folbert  poniahed  her,  and  she  then 
nsd  to  Abelar^  wbo  pisoed  her  in  the  nnnnety 
ef  AiganteniL  Folbert  now  abandoned  himsen 
to  ft  baanort  <rf  sange  TinffietivcoeBa,  and, 
vatehlng  lua  opportonity,  bnrst  into  AbeUrd'a 
dmber  ■rnfUb.  a  band  oi  mflBans,  and  gratified 
Ub  TflTODge  by  inflieting  on  him  an  atrodoos 
■ratilatlon.  Folbert  was  deprived  of  his  ben- 
efloe,  Us  goods  oonflsoated,  and  his  aooomplioM 

Kn^Aied  by  ondenroing  the  treatment  they  had 
lioted  on  Abelard.  In  this  boainesa,  Abelard, 
in  his  memoirs,  admits  bis  own  ezcesrire  cul- 
pafaOity;  he  states  that  he  was  onder  evil  infio- 
aooe ;  that  he  abased  the  oonfidiog  trost  of  his 
friend  Folbert,  and  that  he  deliberately  plotted 
the  eedaction  of  Heloise,  who,  on  her  part,  waa 
figr  leas  hlunable  than  he.  For,  whue  it  is  a 
msetion  whetbw  be  ^  not  intend  to  desert 
fier,  bar  omdoct  to  Um  "was  ftalt  of  generous 
devotioo.  The  mih^tpy  Abelard,  <m  his 
leooTery  from  the  otdnga,  soo^^t  an  aay- 
loni  in  the  moaastei7  <^  8t  Denis,  and  be- 
came a  monk.  Heknae  took  the  veil  at  Aigen* 
toniL  Abelard^s  spixit  was  not,  however, 
crahed— ^  oontaooed  his  poblio  lectores.  EQs 
great  pOTolarity  soon  drew  a  crowd  of  e^er 
students  from  alt  parts,  and  this  roused  the  i^- 
iee  (rf*  bis  old  op^nents.  He  abandoned  ^e 
fleld  of  pro&ne  philosophy,  and  addressed  him- 
self to  theology.  His  writings  on  the  nature  of 
the  ^ly  Trimty,  to  which  some  of  the  tenets 
ef  Ae  modem  Unitarians  bear  a  doae  re- 
semblanee,  were  made  the  point  of  attack.  In 
1131  be  was  acooaed  of  h»«By,  and  a  oonndl 
tt^ng  called  at  Bmssoiia,  in  whioh  be  vaa  not 
allowed  to  defiend  hie  dootrinea,  his  works  were 
fldjii^ied  beretleaL  and  wdered  to  be  bamt 
Tne  moDhi  of  St  Denis,  who  wen  denroos  <iS 
rafieving  themselves  of  a  brother  whose  strict 
life  was  a  leboke  to  their  own,  now  took  of- 
fcnoe  at  his  opiiUon,'  that  St,  Doiis,  the  patron 
stfot  of  IVanoe,  had  not  converted  SaoL  For 
tiuB  lmp4ety  they  followed  him  up  so  fiercely 
that  he  was  oompdled  to  escape  to  Troyes, 
iriiere  be  built  himself  a  rode  hermitage^  after 
the  fiuhi<m  of  an  ancboret  Many  of  hu  pupils 
tdlowed  tiieir  beloved  master  into  lus  retreat, 
and  with  their  asdatanee  he  fonoded  the  Para- 
dste.  Bat  thisdedieation  of  a  ofaapel  to  the 


Holy  Ghost  was  stigmatixed  as  an  innovation. 
He  WW  now  dected  abbot  of  tiie  monastery  of 
Sahit  Gildas  de  Bi^s,  in  the  see  of  Yannes,  but 
this  waa  a  sooroe  of  ftarther  trouble.  The  feudal 
lord  of  the  monastery  bad  deprived  the  mraln 
ci  thdr  teniUxry,  for  their  irregular  Ufe,  whicb 
Abelard  himself  was  no  leas  desirons  of  refimn- 
ii^  and  thereby  ran  the  risk  of  assassination 
within  the  walls,  while  in  bis  de^  to  m^* 
tain  the  temporal  rights  of  the  oonveant,  he  wasin 
little  leas  danger  without.  He  regretted  the  se- 
clnsion  and  independenoe  of  the  Paraclete.  He< 
loiaehadbeenelectedabbeesof AraenteniL  The 
demesne  of  the  oonvmt  had  been  didmed  by  the 
monks  of  St  Denis,  and  the  nunnery  nipprraaed. 
HeMse  and  her  nona  were  without  home  or 
shelter.  In  thia  emngenoy,  Abelard  <^Ebred 
them  the  Paraclete  to  fimnd  an  institatioi  there, 
and  bia  proposal  vas  oonfinned  17^  Ibe  btm 
of  Innocent  ll.  This  renidon,  after  a  B^antton 
of  eleven  years,  was  predons  to  botb.  Bis^kio- 
trines  once  more  brooght  peraeoution  npon  bko. 
This  time  St  Bernard  was  his  opponent  Abe* 
lard  was  chaiged  with  dogmatizing  on  tiie 
power  and  natore  of  the  divine  essence,  thmby 
attempting  to  redooe  to  homan  oomprehendon 
that  whi(£  Bernard  affirmed  was,  and  ou^t  to 
be,  hdd  inoomprehendble  by  all  Ohriatians.  In 
1140  a  ooandl  was  held  at  Sens,  in  which  Loaia 
yil.  in  peraon  prodded.  His  opioiona  were 
Bg^  adjudged  heretacal,  and  be  was  sen- 
tenced to  perpetual  dlenoe.  To  escape  this  de- 
cree, he  rapoded  to  the  pope,  and  set  out  for  - 
Borne,  and  on  his  road  thitbw  be  wss  able  to 
interest  Peter  the  Venerable,  who  was  abbot 
of  dony,  In  his  case.  TUa  fkiend  used  his  ef- 
forts on  nis  behalf  and  procured  an  absdntion 
from  the  holy  &ther.  Abdard  died  In  1143,  aged 
68,  at  St  Uaroel,  near  Ohalons,  whither  he  had 
gone  from  Oloirr  for  bia  health.  Hb  body 
was  ddivered  to  Hdoise,  and  by  her  interred  at 
the  Paradete,  where  she  herself  was  afterwards 
hnried  by  his  dde.  In  1792  the  Paradete  waa 
sold,  and  the  remains  of  the  two  lovers  were 
removed  to  the  dinroh  of  Kogent  sor  Seine. 
They  were  ezhmnod  In  1800  and  placed  in  the 
garden  of  the  Has6e  Francais  in  Faria,  and  in 
1817  were  deposited  beneath  a  maosolenm  in 
the  cemetery  of  Pdre  la  Chdse.  The  podtion 
of  Abelard  in  the  philosin>hied  movement  of 
his  age  is  wdl  deaoribedby  KOounn:  **A 
hero  (Mf  romance  within  the  drankh,  a  refined 
q>ixit  In  a  barbarous  age,  a  foonder  of  a  aditwl, 
ud  almost  the  martyr  to  an  opinion,  every  thing 
OMUfdred  to  make  Abdard  an  extraordinary 
peraonage.  Botof  allhiatitlea,tbatwlddt{^vee 
him  a  a&parate  place  in  the  Uatory  of  the  bmnan 
mind,  ia  his  invention  of  a  new  philosophical 
^stem,  and  bia  application  of  this  aystem  and 
of  philosophy  in  generd  to  theology.  Doobt- 
leea  before  Abelard  might  be  foond  acme  rare 
examples  of  11^  dangerous  process,  dtbongh  a 
useful  one,  even  in  its  errors,  to  the  progress  of 
reason ;  bnt  it  is  Abelard  who  estauisbed  it  as 
a  principle;  who  contriboted  more  than  any 
othw  to  foond  soholastidam,  for  sdidastidam 
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is  nothing  else.  After  Oh&rlemagnd,  and  even 
before,  there  was  taught  in  eeveral  places  a  lit- 
tle of  grammar  and  l<^c ;  religions  instruction, 
too^  was  not  wanting,  but  this  iuBtmction  was 
limited  to  a  more  or  less  regular  expodtion  ist 
laered  dt^maa ;  it  might  suffice  for  faith,  bat 
did  not  tturtnre  intelligence.  The  introdnotion 
of  dialeedca  into  theology  oonld  alone  prodnoe 
that  a|nrit  d  oonbroTerqr  which  b  the  Tioe  and 
the  honor  of  sofaolaetlcism.  Abdlard  is  the 
ehief  author  of  this  introdnotifHi;  he  is,  then, 
thft  prindpal  founder  of  the  mediGeval  phUoso- 
phy,  so  that  France  has  not  onlv  given  to  Eu- 
rope, through  Abelard,  the  seholasticiam  of  the 
12ih  century,  but  also  at  the  be^nning  of  the 
17th  oentnry  has  ^ren,  in  Descartes,  the  de- 
stroyer of  this  same  scholasticism,  and  the 
Cither  of  modem  philosophy.  And  mere  is  no 
inconsistency  in  this ;  for  the  same  spiHt  which 
had  ruaed  ute  ordinary  religions  in^xuoticm  to 
that  systematio  and  ra^onal  form  which  we  call 
soholastioiamf  wonld  alone  be  able  to  rise  above 
that  form,  and  to  prodnoe  philosophy  properly 
so  called.  Thns  the  some  connlay  was  able 
to  sapport,  with  an  interral  of  a  Ibw  oentoriea, 
Abelard  and  Descartes.  "We  ^scorer  also, 
through  the  many  differenooe  of  these  two  men, 
some  striking  resembkncee,  Abelard  sought 
to  give  an  aoconnt  of  the  only  thing  which  conld 
be  stadied  in  his  time — ^theology ;  Descartes  has 
given  aooonnt  of  what  it  was  permitted  to  study 
in  his  Ume — man  and  nature.  The  latter  re- 
cognized no  authority  but  that  of  reason ;  the 
former  undertook  to  introduce  reason  into  au- 
thority. Both  donbt  both  investigate;  they 
seek  to  understand  all  that  is  possible  to  man, 
and  to  rest  only  in  certainty.  This  is  their 
spirit  In  common,  which  they  borrow  from  the 
Vtemxh.  spirit,  and  this  flmdamental  feature  of  re- 
semUanoe  oaoses  many  others;  as,  for  examine, 
that  clearness  of  langoan  which  springs  sponta- 
neondy  from  definite  and  wedseideas.  It  may 
be  add«d  that  Abdard  and  Descartes  are  not  only 
both  Frenchmen,  bnt  that  they  belong  to  the 
same  province,  to  tliat  Brittany  whose  inhabit- 
ants are  distinguished  by  so  lively  a  sense  of  inde- 
pendence, and  so  strong  a  personality.  Thence, 
m  these  two  illustrions  compatriots,  with  thdr 
native  origimdity,  with  dispositions  to  admire 
moderately  what  was  done  before  their  time 
and  in  their  time,  come  the  love  of  ind^raad- 
enoe,  pushed  often  into  a  quarrelsome  spirit, 
confidence  in  their  own  str^gth  and  contempt 
of  their  adversaries,  more  of  l<^cal  connection 
than  of  solidity  in  their  opinions,  more  si^^adty 
than  comprehensiveness,  more  of  vigor  in  the 
teoqw  <tf  their  mind  and  oharactw  wan  of  ele- 
vation  and  profoundness  in  tiidr  thou^it,  more 
ct  ingenuity  than  of  oomnum  sense,  satisfied 
with  the  perfectitn  of  their  own  Tiem 
rather  than  rimng  to  nniversal  reason."  The 
works  of  At}elard  were  collected  by  Francois 
Amboise  and  Andrew  Duchesne,  and  first  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1610.  The  best  edition  of 
Ills  worics  is  that  of  Ooosin  (ParieL  1860),  who 
has  a«xiiiq>aiiied  Hw  i^fauipal  writings  of  tho 


anthor  with  admiraUe  critical  and  expcMatoty 
notices.  The  narrative  of  his  life  is  contained  in 
his  autobiognq)hy  entitled  Sittoria  CalamUa- 
twn  manm.  Pope  has  versified  some  of  the 
supposed  letters  between  the.lovers.  Tlie  most 
important  modem  works  on  the  biogr^hy 
of  Abelard  are  by  Bemnsat,  ^&e2an2,  S  vokk^ 
Paris,  1846 ;  Fesseler,  Abilard  andSehite,  Ber- 
lin, 2  vols.,  1806 ;  Onizot,  JEhwn  tvr  la  tie 
0t  lei  eerita  d'Ahilard  et  d^H«Mae^  Paris,  1889 ; 
Bfibringer,  KirehengaeMehtt^  yoL  iv.  1854; 
and  Wight,  The  Bomanee  <if  Ahelard  and 
MUnee,  New  York,  1863. 

ABELTN,  John  Phuip,  historian,  bom  at 
Strasbui^  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  He 
was  the  compiler  of  the  7%eatrum  JSttrth- 
pmim,  an  encydopeedio  work  on  oontcmporaiy 
history.  In  21  vols.  fol. 

ABKLITE8,  ABEUANS,  ABELONIANS, 
ABELONITES,  a  sect  of  Christians  who  de- 
nounced matrimony  as  a  service  of  Satan, 
maintdning  that  thereby  criminal  sin  was  per- 
petuated. As  Abd  had  not  been  married,  they 
took  thdr  name  from  hinu  Tbdr  nnmben 
were  recruited  by  diildren  whom  they  brought 
up  in  pdrs  of  each  sex  vaiet  one  Tooi.  They 
existed  about  the  4th  century,  and  are  men- 
tioned by  Angustine.  They  redded  near  the 
dty  ctf  Hippo. — ^AsmiTES,  the  name  g^ven  in 
the  18th  century  to  the  members  of  a  secret 
sodety,  whose  professed  oldeot  was  to  ooltivato 
the  honesty  and  candor  of  Abel,  whom  they 
took  for  thdr  mo^I  and  patron. 

ABELL,  John,  an  English  ranger  and  lute- 
player,  in  the  reign  of  Oharles  II.  That 
monarch  at  one  time  meditated  sending  him  to 
Yenioe,  to  prove  to  the  Italians  the  existence 
of  mudcd  talent  la  England,  bat  the  scheme 
was  finally  abandoned.  After  the  revolution 
he  was  deprived  of  his  place  in  the  di^>el 
royal,  and  wandered  over  Europe  fbr  several 
years.  On  bis  return  he  pabUshed  avdnme 
of  songs,  dedicated  to  SHng  William.  He  re- 
tained his  vocd  powers  (as  it  Is  supposed  1^ 
some  secret  process)  until  the  time  o£  lus  deau. 

AB£N,AVEN,BEN,£BH,IBK.  These  are 
all  forms  in  t^e  diffsrent  Semitic  languages, 
tite  same  ori^nd  word,  and  are  used  as  prefixes 
to  proper  names,  and  the  compound  word  so 
formed  is  the  name  of  the  son  of  the  individual 
whose  name  makes  the  second  hdf  of  the  com- 
pound. Thns,  Ab«[i-Ezra,  Ben-Hadad,  Ibn- 
Khftllikftn.  Tlie  second  form  (Ben)  is  the  one 
more  commonly  met  with  in  the  Scriptures. 
Bometimea  the  second  word  of  the  compound 
was  not  a  proper  name,  but  an  abstract  noon, 
as  Ben-Oni  (son  of  p^X  Ben-Jamin  (son  of 
the  right  hand).  Bonwtimes  the  persou  thns 
dedgnated  by  wn,  and  an  oIMnHt  noniL  wen 
dedgnated  hy  the  noon  done,  as  Jtmini,  in- 
stead of  Benjamin.  This  form  oi  oonstraoting 
aname  by  composition  was  common  In  the  Sft> 
mitio  languages^  becanse  those  languages  lacked 
patrcmymio  names.  Individnds  sometimes  had 
another  name  beside  this  genealogical  one. 
The  Ajcnhshsve  carried  tUa  geneilo^cd  nam- 
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lag  so  br  M  to  oombine  three  generatiooB ;  that 
to  indicate  mor©  preoieeljr  the  individtuJ,  the 
t»BMb  (tf  lusaon,  if  ne  had  one,  ia  added  to  the 
name  «( Ins  fiiuer.  Thn&  baao^s  name,  in  the 
Aniblo  itjb,  vonld  be  AbQ  Ja'qOb  Iab&k  ben 
BwaliiiB  (fidher  of  Jacob,  Isaac,  eon  of  Abi»- 
"bam). 

ABES  EZRA,  Absaea.m  smr  Hxib  bbn 
Em^  bom  1093,  ^ed  at  Rhodes  aboat  1170, 
one  «  the  most  esteemed  biblical  commenta- 
tors among  the  Jews  of  the  12th  centory.  He 
wm  alao  ustingoished  as  aphjraoian,  mathe- 
matidan,  and  ^ulolc^pst.  He  travelled  ezten- 
Artij,  and  his  -writings  were  nmnerons.  His 
oommeutarioe  have  been  used  b  j  sabseqaent 
Hebrew  Bcbolars. 

ABENCERRAGES,  the  name  of  a  distin- 
gnished  Motnish  Anmj,  whose  mortal  fead 
with  the  ZegrisL  another  noble  fiuuily  <tf  Gran- 
ada, otmtribnted  to  the  fidi  of  the  Chraoadiui 
mmurohj.  The  qoarr^  orinnated  in  the 
myinff  fortmiee  of  Mohammed  YIL  of  Gran- 
ada, who  was  atteniatelT'  a  mraaroh  and  an 
exile,  and  whose  canse  the  Abencerrages  eepone- 
ed  with  miBwerring  fidelitj.  It  is  told  that  ona 
of  ihe  yonth  of  the  Abencerrages  having  loved 
a  lady  of  the  iotsI  hoose,  was  oUn^bing  to  her 
window,  when  he  was  discovered  and  belrajed, 
and  the  Icing  in  revenge  for  the  outrage  on  the 
aancti^  d  hia  harem,  ehnt  np  the  whole  Aben- 
omrage  fuzaij  in  a  tower,  and  letting  loose  the 
Any  of  Iheir  hereditary  enemies,  had  them 
butchered  in  cold  Uood.  This  tragical  tale 
haa  been  the  fbandati(m  (tf  both  Spanish  and 
Fnaoh  dramas.  The  inexorable  (vitidsm  of 
oar  omtDzT  has,  however,  been  at  pains  to 
demoHah  ^a  nmumtie  faistonr.  (Bee  Oonde*s 
Bkttria  ds  U  dominaeim  de  to$  Araba  m  Bt- 
Madrid,  183B.) 

ABEKDBERG,  one  of  the  secondary  eleva- 
tkms  of  the  Berneae  Alps,  rising  from  the 
plateau  of  Intertaohen,  or  Bemer  Oberland,  in 
the  canton  of  Berne,  Switzerlandf  south-west  of 
ttte  village  of  Interlacben,  its.  northern  base 
abotting  on  the  lake  of  Than.  It  rises  about 
8,000  feet  above  the  plateao,  and  6,800  above  the 
aea  leveL  Its  soathem  ^rpe  is  very  fertile,  and 
the  lower  portion  heavilf  timbered.  On  this 
slope,  aboat  1,000  feet  below  the  smmni^  is  the 
asylnm  for  Cretins,  founded  bj  Dr.  Lonis 
Croggenhohl  in  18^  The  dte  now  oocapied 
hj  the  a^hm  is  on  a  level  terrace  of  tiie 
moimtitai,  and  waBoriginally  pnrdiased  by  East- 
liofer,  the  eminent  Swiss  agriculturist,  as  a 
■nitaUe  loosGty  tor  srane  extmuave  agrionltmral 
axperimenta.  Br.  6t^;genbahl  hni^  satisfled 
himself  by  three  years  of  oar^  expoiment, 
that  cretm  ehildr^  were,  in  moet  oases,  8u»- 
eqftible  of  j^faynoal  and  mental  improvement, 
nd  that  a  high  and  cool  iritnation,  with  pure 
and  freedom  ih>m  miasmatio  influences, 
was  an  important  element  in  ,the  neoeesary 
treatmrat,  made  overtures  to  Kasthofer  for  the 
porobaae  o!  this  tract,  which  were  accepted, 
and  Dr.  G.  erected  some  plain,  cheap  builds 
iDgs,  and  ooiii^iioed  his  benevolent  labors^ 
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which  have  been  ocmtinued  to  the  present  time. 
He  has  between  thirty  and  forty  pnpik,  and  is 
aided,  in  th^  training,  by  one  or  two  young 
mm,  and  by  two  or  three  Sisters  of  Oharity. 
The  anrlmn  has  reoeived  ooodderaUe  aadat- 
anoe  fron  bmevdent  IndividaalB  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  philanthropic  foimder,  thoQgh<^ 
ten  reduced  to  severe  pecuniary  straits,  has 
succeeded  in  rescuing  a  large  number  of  these 
nnfortnnate  ereatnres  from  a  life  of  fatuity.  As 
his  suocesB  has  become  known,  trimilar  institu- 
tions have  been  established,  at  various  points 
in  the  Alps.  Cretinism  prevails  to  a  v^ 
considerable  extent  in  most  mountainous 
countries,  but  more  iearfoUy  in  the  Alps  than 
elsewhere.  In  the  four  French  d^tartments  of 
Savoy,  Isere,  Hantea  Alpes,  and  Basses  Alpes, 
in  a  population  of  956,000  inhabitants,  Mr. 
Niepoe  found  in  1860,  64,000  persons  aflboted 
with  oretinism,  or  a  HtOeiuire  Uiin  1  to  every 
18  inbabitanta. 

ABENDBOTH,  Ahadbub  Afoust.  a  Ger. 
man  lawyer,  bom  at  Hamburg,  Oct.  16, 176T, 
died  Deo.  16,  184S.  He  reoeiTed  his  legal 
doctorate  at  G6ttingen  in  1790.  In  1800  be 
was  elected  Conns^or  in  Hamburg,  where 
he  had  been  practising  as  an  advocate  for 
^ht  years.  In  1806,  when  the  fVenoh  seized 
tiie  city,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  <^  the 
police,  and  in  1810  he  became  mayor.  "When, 
m  1818,  the  city  fell  for  a  short  time  into  the 
possession  of  the  Bnsdan  and  German  troops, 
he  took  charge  of  the  police,  but  being  pro- 
scribed by  the  French,  was  obliged  to  flee  with 
his  family  on  the  retreat  of  the  allies.  He 
became  one, of  the  leaders  in  the  patriotic 
movement  to' reatiHe  Hambu^  to  Independenoe^ 
and  hi  1881  waa  ekuxea  Bnrgomastn-. 

ABEN-HUMETA,  a  Bpanuh  lenimde,  died 
in  1668.  His  proper  name  was  Ferdlnud  do 
Talor.  He  led  the  Moors  of  Granada  in  thdr 
revolt  during  the  reifpi  of  Philip  U.,  who  waa 
tiie  object  of  his  special  hatred.  B^ng  betray- 
ed by  one  of  his  followers  he  was  strangled. 
Martinez  de  la  Rosa  has  dramatized  thisstcny. 

ABENSBERG,  a  small  town  vritii  1,200  in- 
habitants, in  the  circle  of  Regen,  kingdom  of 
Bavaria.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  tiie  Abasi- 
Aum  of  the  Romans.  There  is  a  thermal  spring 
in  the  neighborhood,  with  the  ruins  of  a  fine 
castle.  On  April  SO,  1609,  Bonaparte  fought 
and  defeated  llie  Autrians  near  Aboisbwg, 
who  lost  twelve  guns  and  18,000  men.  This 
viotoiy  waa  the  preonxaor  of  the  ^traiea  of 
Landahnt  and  Eokn^hlf  and  opened  the  roe4 
to  Vienna. 

ABER,  a  Celtic  term,  prefixed  to  names  of 
places  in  Great  Britain,  sigoi^ring  "the  month 
of  a  river."   

ABEBBROTH  W  lOK,  or  Abbboatb,  a  small 
commercial  town  in  the  comity  of  Forfar,  Soot* 
land,  at  the  month  of  the  small  river  Brothock, 
68  miles  Edinburgh,  lat  66°  83'  27. 

long.  2°  84'  W. ;  population  8,B08.  It  Is  a 
royal  bm^h  by  charter  ct  1186.  It  is  Joined 
witii  the  towns  oi  Brechin,  Fot&t,  MontKne^ 
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ind  Bervie  in  teaBSng  <hw  nwnbw  to  FnBap 
ment  Its  nunnfiuitans  are  Bail  doth,  thread, 
and  leather.  It  has  a  nnall  harbor,  (Ufended 
by  a  breakwater  and  twelve-gns  batteiy.  The 
rtuoB  of  an  abbey  are  in  the  neighborhood, 
which  waa  desteoyed  in  1660,  and  whose  last 
abbot  was  the  oelebrated  Oardmal  Beaton. 

ABEROBOKBIE,  Jaicbb,  a  nu^or-general  in 
the  Britiah  army,  introBted  by  Mr.  Pitt,  in 
1768,  with  60,000  troopa,  for  the  purpose  of  cap- 
taring  Loniaborg^  and  retaking  Fort  William 
Henry  and  other  plaeea  in  the  hands  of  the 
'Frendi,  which  gave  them  the  oommand  of 
the  lakee.  He  attacked  Ticonderoga  July  8y 
At  the  head  of  16,000  mBn^  and  was  re- 
pulsed with  a  km  of  nea^  9,000  killed  and 
mninded.  He  then  retreated  to  hii  fiirtifled 
oan^  on  tita  south  dde  of  Lake  George.  He 
was  snperseded  by  Sir  Jeflfeiy  Amherst,  who 
reto<^  lloonderoga  and  Crown  Point. 

ABERCR0MBI£,  JAMsa,  D.  D.,  an  eloquent 
divine  of  the  Epiaoopal  Ohnrch,  and  an  aocom- 
plishbd  clBsricai  scholar,  was  bom  in  1768, 
and  died  at  PhiUdelpbia,  Jmie  26,  1841,  the 
oldest  preacher  of  that  ohnrch  in  the  city.  As 
an  instnietor  of  youth,  he  had  a  great  repntation. 

ABEBOBOMBIE,  Jobs,  M.  D.,  an  eminent 

Shyeician,  bom  at  Aberdeen  Kov,  11,  1781, 
ied  in  iidinbnrgh,  Kov.  14, 1844.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Mariaohal  College,  and  obtained  his 
medioal  degree  at  Edinbaiisn  in  1808.  He  oou' 
tribnted  valnaUe  fupen  to  the  "E^bur^^ 
Medioal  and  Bui^Mi  Jonmal."  His  princ^Ml 
works  are  "  Pathological  and  Practical  Be- 
searchea  on  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal 
Oord,"Edin.,  1828, 1880;  "Inouiries  concern- 
ing tike  Intelleotaal  Powers  of  Man,  and  the  In- 
vestigation of  Trath,"  1880;  "Philosophy  of 
the  Moral  Peelings^"  1838.  The  University  of 
Oxford  conferred  on  him  tlie  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  in  1888  hia  ITniversi- 
tj  elected  him  its  Lord  Sector.  He  was  con- 
sidered the  firstphysician in Scotiaud. 

ABEBCBOMBT,  Aleiandkk,  Lord,  a  Judge 
in  the  courts  ot  sesuoo,  and  justiciary  in  Soot- 
land,  bom  Oct.  16,  1746,  died  Nov.  17,  1796. 
He  was  early  destined  for  Uie  law,  and  stndied 
at  Edinbnr^  where  he  raised  himself  to  the 
highest  staining  at  the  bar.  Bnt,  Vka  bo  many 
othar  eminent  Scottish  JuzistB,  be  had  strong 
litoary  tastes  which  he  did  not  allow  to  sleep. 
He  waa  one  of  the  society  that  set  on  foot,  In 
Edinbo^lh,  two  periodical  papers,  the  *^  IGrror" 
and  the  "Lounger,"  the  former  in  1779,  the 
latter  In  1786.  He  waa  ndsed  to  the  bench  in 
May,1792. 

ABEBOROMBY,  Jaubs,  Baron  Dunfermline, 
peer  of  Great  Britain,  bwn  Kov,  1776,  was 
nteaker  of  the  house  of  oommons,  nnder  the 
Melbonme  reform  ministry,  1886,  which 
pointment  he  contested  against  Sir  Oharlea 
Manners  Sntton,  the  tory  candidate.  The  strug- 
1^  was  a  severe  one,  bat  ended  in  the  wpoinfr- 
ment  of  tbe  whig  candidate.  He  fhl^Lad  the 
duties  of  his  high  aflloe^  bo  as  to  win  the  esteem, 
of  all  parties  and  on  tbn  meeting  <tf  the  mv 
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pafiamentof  18B7,  imder  Queen  Vktoria,  ha 
waa  unanimously  re-elected.  He  rengned  the 
q>eakerBhip  in  1889,  and  wos  called  to  the  up- 
per House. 

ABEBCROHBY,  Sir  Balfh,  a  British  gen- 
eral, bom  1788,  died  March  28, 1801.  He  wu 
descended  from  a  good  Scotti^  family,  being 
an  elder  brother  of  Lord  Alexander  Aberorom- 
by,  of  Sootlaud.  In  1798  he  went  to  Holland 
in  the  unsuccessfol  Walcheren  expedition,  and 
gained  universal  esteem  by  his  humanity  and 
soldierlike  qualitiea.  He  was  now  made  oom- 
numder-in-<^^  in  the  West  Indies,  and  took 
several  of  the  Prench  West  India  islands.  After 
his  recall  he  was  made  lieutenant-govemor  of  the 
Isle  of  Wu^t,  and  showed  his  judgment  and 
presence  m  nnnd  in  suppresung  a  mutiny  of 
the  Highland  re^menta,  who  had  revolted  b^ 
cause  tney  were  required  to  serve  as  marinea. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of  '98  in 
Ireland,  he  was  sent  there  ss  commander-in- 
chief^  but  his  distaste  for  tiie  service  waa  so  de- 
cided, that  he  was  removed  to  Scotland.  In 
1801  he  was  sent  to  Egypt  to  act  against  the 
Prench  invasion  of  that  country,  and  on  March 
8,  he  made  good  his  lauding  in  the  face  of 
a  hostile  force,  but  with  considerable  loss.  He 
encamped  dear  Alexandria,  and  was  attacked 
by  the  Prench,  and  on  the  21st  the  battle  of 
^exandria  was  fought.  Sir  Balph  Abercromby 
was  mortally  wounded  early  in  the  action,  bnt 
oonoealiiK  his  wound,  he  ctmtinned  on  the  fidd, 
giving  hia  orders,  until  after  the  aoticm  waa 
over,  and  the  Preuoh  entirely  defeated.  His 
dangerous  oonditlon  was  then  made  known.  He 
diedafbw  days  afterwards,  and  hia  remains 
were  conveyed  to  Malta  and  th^e  interred. 

ABEBDEEK,  Kbw,  the  capital  of  the 
county  of  Aberdeen  in  Scotland,  is  situated 
between  the  rivers  Don  and  Dee,  and  near  tho 
mouth  of  the  latter  river,  612  miles  from 
London,  114  feom  Edinbm-gb.  It  waa  styled 
Kew  Aberdeen  after  its  restoration  in  1886, 
when  the  city  had  been  burned  by  Edward  IIL 
It  is  a  spacious  and  well-bnUt  city,  and  b^g 
also  an  important  seaport,  takes  high  rank 
among  the  oonimeroial  towns  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  inoorpcmted  by  royal  ohsrter,  granted 
William  the  Lion  in  1179,  Hie  pnUio  edifioef 
are  numerous  and  handsome.  Ther  are  Hat 
Esst  and  West  church,  the  Marieclial  College, 
the  Boyal  Infirmary,  the  Town  House  and  lol- 
booth  or  Jul,  the  Post-Office  and  Meohamca* 
HalL  The  granite  which  the  dis^t  is  &- 
mous  being  the  prindpal  material  <£  the  coat- 
lier  structures,  rives  to  the  town  a  handsMna 
i4>pearance.  There  is  a  very  fine  one-arch 
bridge  of  182  feet  span  over  the  river  Dee. 
This  cost  $65,000  and  opens  into  Union  street, 
70  feet  wide  and  over  1,800  yfu*ds  long,  which 
is  the  chief  tboron^i&re  of  the  city.  Over  the 
Don  at  the  north  end  of  the  town  is  another 
bridge  of  5  arches,  of  76  feet  span,  oonstruoted 
at  a  coat  of  $70,000.  There  are  about  fifty  re- 
ligious edifices  o£  all  denominations,  Fresbyte- 
zMm  being  the  largest  number;  and  amiong 
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dMm,  %  oonsidarabid  nmnbar  of  free  chnrohu 
Ibe  £«at  ud  West  chnroh  is  the  finest  rell- 
■poos  «(Bfioe,  beiDg  a  noble  pQe  of  170  tagk 
loDg,  anzsKNUted  a  ate^e  and  vbe  160 
leek  The  Town  Honse  and  T^dboodi 

an  aitnated  in  Oastle  street,  and  have  a 
ipire  190  ftet  bif^.  The  West  Prison,  better 
knows  as  Bridewell,  was  httilt  in  1809,  and 
eoat  fOO^ODO.  Hie  ednoational  establishments 
am  Kariaohal  OoUege,  founded  by  George 
Seia,  Earl  of  Ifwrinfthftl,  in  lfi98.  There  are 
pwfeMora  <rf  aQ  the  usual  branches  of  acaence 
and  btdles  lettres.  It  has  an  obeervatory  and 
CDod  coUectitHi  of  instrnm^ts,  a  mnsenm,  and 
flae  Ubr«i7.  The  aeanon  bc^fins  In  Korenaber 
nd  enda  in  ApriL  The  eorricolam  runs  over 
fimr  eeericm^  and  coBta  from  $160  to  ^0  per 
■fmlnii  nie  aminal  BDsi  expended  in  priceaand 
bnaariea^  of  whk^  thoe  are  1ft,  is  about  intiOOO. 
QovdoD^  :&»ttal  ia  a  aohool  fm  boya  It  waa 
ftmiided  in  1780  by  Bobert  Gordon  and  iaoor- 
pontod  by  royal  diarter  in  1773.  There 
are  aboat  150  boys,  who  are  admitted  from 
8  to  11  and  nntil  16  yean  of  age^ 

They  TocnTe  a  sonnd  modern  ednoatirai  besi^ 
their  board,  and  on  quitting  the  foundation 
•n  entitled  to  raeeiTe  an  apprentice  fee  of  $60 
or  ^tS.   The  other  oharitable  inatitutions  are, 
the  royal  infirmaiy  and  lonatio  sqyhun,  the 
geaeral  ^miuary.  two  ophthalmio  institn- 
tioiis^  the  Oroickahank  asylum  for  the  Blind, 
Dr.  Oaniegie'fl  hospit^  for  destitnte  female  ohU- 
droi,  and  the  IGdbellie  fond  for  o'antinff  pen- 
aom  oi  $25  to  $76  to  widows^  aw  the  nmale 
orphan  aaylnm.  The  last  was  established  in 
ISftft.  It  ia  intended  fbr  the  female  cblldrea  ot 
8  yean^  rendeata  in  Abodeen  or  the  adjoining 
pcridifliL  The  imaatea  are  reoelTed  frwn  4  to 
8  yaaia  of  age,  and  are  trained  for  domestic 
aarrloei   It  is  supported  by  Tolontary  oontri- 
bnlioiia,  and  ooat  about  $16,000.  TheBoyalln- 
finnaty  was  inoorporated  in  1778.  It  is  par- 
tially endowed  and  partly  mahitained  by  an- 
nual subeeriptiona.  It  aooommodatea  above  ISO 
indoor  patients,  and  provides  for  more  than  260 
!™ntir'    It  is  an  exodlent  medical  school.  It 
was  built  at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  Inl848aPoor 
Hooae  was  opened  There  are  about  200  inmates 
tad  over  900  in  the  reompt  of  outdoor  relief  The 
toA  ct  outdoor  poor  is  averaged  at  $31  a  year 
•ai!h,and  the  indoor  poor  at  $86  per  annum.  In 
oldlbdiar  pariah  the  outdoor  paiqwra  in  1862 
mmiband      at  an  araage  ot  $88  fin-  each  in- 
mate of  tiie  honse^  Tbe  Oroaa  on  the  east  d 
Oaatle  atreet  ia  a  monumental  stractnre  vg  re- 
nailable  beaaly.   It  was  erected  in  1682  by 
John  Jfontaanery,  a  natiTe  ar^iteot^  and  upon 
it  an  madalHoiu.  in  alto  reUevo,  of  all  the 
toga  of  SootJand  from  Jamea  I.  to  James 
YU.  Kear  it  Is  a  fine  statue  of  the  Duke  of 
Gordon.  The  market  is  oommodious,  bnUt  in 
two  floors,  with  galleries  rnnning  round  the 
"whtAd.  The  oommeroe  and  manu&otorea  of 
AberdeMi  are  eztensiTe.    EQilps  of  1,000  to 
1,500  tons  are  built  there.  Ootton  manofliotarea 
mslaj  4^000  handi^  limans  and  woollens  each 


as  nuu^  man.  Tb»  Aberdeen  oanlte  is  need 
all  orer  Great  Ibitain.  Aboroeen  is  aotively 
engaged  in  the  nwthon  whale  fishery.  Totu 
timnage  in  1862  bdcn^ng  to  the  port,  62,668 
tons.  The  Victoria  dock  has  a  water  area  at 
40  acres.  The  bay  affords  safe  anchorage  with 
offijhore  winds.  On  the  south  point  of  the 
bay  there  U  a  li^thonae  with  two  fixed  lights, 
the  one  116  the  other  186  feet  above  high 
spring  tides.  There  are  water  works  which  su^ 
ply  the  town  from  the  river  Dee.  There  is 
railway  oommnnication  direct  with  London. 
The  town  is  governed  by  a  provost,  4  bailies,  a 
dean  of  goild  and  a  treasurer,  with  12  other 
members  ot  coun<uI.  The  population,  in  1861, 
71,946,  returns  one  member  for  parliament. 
ParliammtaTy  electors  2,947,  municipal  eleottnra 
2,418. 

ABERDEEN,  Old,  is  of  great  antiqoity.  It 
ia  iitnated  one  mile  north  of  the  new  town,  near 
ihe  mouth  of  the  riT«r  Don.  Pmmlation  about 
2,000.  It  was  formeriy  a  Bishop's  See  and  bad 
a  fine  cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Maohar.  Tbe 
Bishc^'s  Bee  is  said  to  have  been  translated  as 
aarly  as  1004  frc»n  Hortiaoh,  and  in  1168  Hal- 
oolm  the  Fifth  granted  a  new  oharter.  The  Ca^ 
thec^  haa  been  reduced  by  the  ravages  of  war 
to  the  bnmble  dimensions  of  a  pariiin  choroh. 
Two  spires  and  the  nave  are  all  that  remains  of 
tiie  original  strnoture.  A  fine  Gothic  bridge, 
67  feet  span,  and  built  in  1420,  crosses  the  Don. 
The  King's  College,  an  ancient  seat  of  learn- 
ing, is  situated  m  Old  Abudeen.  It  waa 
founded  in  1494  by  William  Ehdihistone, 
Bishop  of  Abndeen  and  Ohancellor  of  Sootiand. 
Thsre  tin  iffofessorsh^  of  Divini^,  Kedicine, 
Qnek,  OrieDtal  languages,  Aa.  There  are  sev- 
enl  bursaries,  thirty  of  which  are  awarded  af- 
ter pnbho  competition.  The  Value  of  these 
and  the  prizes  is  $10,000  per  annum. 

ABERDEEK,  the  capital  of  Monroe  county, 
IGsasnppi,  situated  on  the  rixht  bank  of  the 
Tombighee  river,  166  miles  N.  E.  of  Jackson, 
28  miles  K.  of  Oolnmbns,  and  by  water  640 
miles  from  Mobile.  Steamboats  ply  regularly 
between  Hobile  and  Aberdeen,  the  latter  town 
sen^ng  80,000  bales  of  cotton  thither  annually. 
The  o^acent  country  is  hi^y  produotive.  In 
1868  the  population  nambered  8,600. 

ABEBDEEN,  Eablb  or,  Visoounta  of  For- 
martin,  and  Barons  of  Haddo,  ICethUet  Torria, 
and  EeUie.  The  title  la  only  in  tbe  Boottish 
peerage,  and  waa  oreated  inl682.  Tbe&mlly 
is  an  <^Bhoot  of  the  ancient  Scotch  family  w 
the  G(«d<Hu.— -Sir  Jma  Gosdoh,  of  Huldo, 
was  oreated  a  baronet  in  1642,  by  Oharlee  L,  as 
reward  for  his  services  in  the  hattla  of  Tnrrifl^ 
between  that  monarch  and  the  parliamentary 
forces.  Being  at  length  taken  prisoner,  after  a 
de^terate  defemceof  the  house  of  Kellie,  he  was 
long  imprisoned  in  the  nave  of  the  ancient 
Oa^edral  ot  SL  Giles,  at  Ediubni^h,  which 
tnan  him  took  the  fiuniliar  name  of  "  Haddo'a 
Hole,"  and  was  at  length  beheaded  in  1644,  and 
his  estates  dedared  forfeited. — After  the  res- 
toration, Sir  OwBOM  GoBDOK  oi  Haddo,  Lord 
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BIgh  Obonoenor  of  BooQand^  iras  fortunate 
enoQgh  to  procure  the  restoration  of  the  funOy 
estates,  and  in  1663  was  elevated  to  the  peerage 
by  tiie  titles  above  mentioned.  On  the  revolu- 
tion the  new  Earl  resigned  ofBoe,  and  declined 
taking  the  oaths  of  allegianoe  to  William  of 
Orange,  but  appeared  again  at  ooort  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  He  opposed  the  Union 
of  England  and  Scotland  in  his  seat  in  parlia- 
ment, and  died  in  1720,  aged  88. — The  present 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Gkobqb  Hajolton  Gohdoit, 
WBsbom  in  118^  He  is  the  4th  inBoooeadim 
from  t}ie  Ohanodlor.  In  1814  he  was  created 
speerofthe  United  Sngdom,  b7 the  title  of 
"^moonnt  Gordon  of  Aberdeen.  His  fittfaer 
never  snoceeded  to  the  title,  and  he  was  jet  a 
minor  on  the  death  of  his  g^andftther,  in  1801. 
The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  was  educated  at  Harrow, 
and  at  St.  John's  College,  Oambri^^  where  he 
gradnated  in  1804.  While  still  a  yonng  man 
be  founded  a  clnb,  the  members  of  which  mnst 
have  made  a  joomej  to  Greece.  This  was  in 
oonaeqnence  of  a  visit  he  had  himself  psid  to 
those  classical  re^ons  instead  of  the  osnal  con- 
tinental tour,  the  war  preventing  English  trav- 
eHers  from  crossing  the  ohanneL  This  circnm- 
fltance,  and  his  literary  contribationa  to  the 
"  Edmbni^h  Beview,"  prooored  him  the  distioo* 
ti(Hi  of  a  notice  in  the  "EngUsh  Bards  and  Sootoh 
Beriewen;"  in  whioh  Lord  Byron  avwiged 
himself  for  the  mercilees  flaying  he  had  reoeived 
in  the  pages  of  that  powemil  periodicaL  The 
peers  of  Scotland  and  Ireluid  ao  not  nt  right 
In  the  British  upper  House,  but  send  represent- 
atives selected  from  their  ooAj.  In  1806,  Loid 
Aberdeen,  though  only  23,  was  elected  as  one 
of  the  16  Scottish  representative  peers,  and  re- 
tained this  honor  untu  he  was  created  a  peer  of 
the  realm  in  his  own  right  The  pohtics  of 
the  house  of  Aberdeen  had  always  been  ultra 
twy.  In  1806  toryism,  or  as  it  is  now  styled, 
ooDservatism,  was  in  tiie  highest  repute,  and 
BQpported  by  the  whole  power  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  voioe  of  the  nation.  The  popular 
fleotimfflit,  which,  under  the  impetos  of  the 
American  Berolntion,  was  fbst  r^tening  into  a 
desire  for  more  liboral  institntions,  had  beoi 
suddenly  oheoked  in  its  enthusiasm  by  the  ex- 
cesses <Hr  the  French  patriots  and  by  the  nnl- 
Tcraal  sympathy  whioh  the  sufferings  of  the 
royal  family  and  nobility  of  France  inspired. 
It  was  during  ISr.  Perceval's  ministry  that  Lord 
Aberdeen  first  entered  parliament  In  1811,  in 
his  maiden  speech,  he  moved  the  address  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  answer  to  the  Prince  Be- 
gent's  speech,  at  the  opening  of  the  session.  In 
1818  he  was  accredited  to  uie  court  a£  Tienna, 
as  a  secret  envoy  for  the  purpose  of  detaching 
Austria  from  her  enforced  alhance  with  Kapo- 
leon.  The  effort  proved  ancoeesftU,  and  he  was 
soon  after  again  sent  to  Vienna  and  arranged 
the  prdindnaries  between  the  Emperor  France 
and  Joechhn  Hnrat^  king  Naples,  fiv  the 
esshange  of  his  new  kingdom  for  other  En- 
rmean  states,  with  a  view  to  fhe  Testoratiim 
01  the  BoorbooB  to  tiie  throne  <tfNa^lflB.  Fxaai 


the  peace  to  1826  Lord  Aberdeen  took  no  very 
active  part  in  politics.  Boring  Oaaning's  min- 
istrvhe  was  in  opposition.  In  1828,  the  Duke 
of  Weliiogfam  having  formed  a  nimstry  on 
high  tory  principles,  Aberdeen  became  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Afiairs.  The  Greek 
war  of  independence  was  now  brought  to  a- 
dose  by  the  total  destruction  of  the  Tnrldah 
fleet,  in  the  battie  of  Kavarino.  Thia  ev«nt, 
which  was  hailed  with  satiohction  by  the  peo- 
ple of  England  generally,  was  viewed  with 
great  distaste  by  the  frioias  of  absolutism  wiio 
cnnpoeed  the  owinet ;  aooordingty,  the  battle  it- 
self was  cSiaraoterised  In  the  T^nu  speech  frtmi 
the  throne  as  an  "  ontoTrard  event,"  a  phrase 
which  has  ever  since  stuck  to  Lord  Aimdeen. 
Hiis  ministry  was  distinguished  by  the  abc^- 
tioa  cf  the  Test  and  Oorporation  Act^  and 
by  the  Oatholio  Emandpation  Act  Herein 
the  minisljy  acted  adversely  to  the  views  of 
many  of  their  staonohest  supporters,  hat  in 
conformity  with  popular  sentiment.  Their  de- 
termined oppoation,  however,  to  parliunent- 
ary  reform,  again  turned  the  tide  of  opiniw 
against  them,  and  the  death  of  Geoi^  lY. 
eonmetled  them  to  make  way  for  Earl  Grey. 
Lord  Aberdeen  took  a  oompioaooa  part  in* 
endeavoring  to  accommodate  the  difierenoee 
wMcb  had  wptang  np  in  the  Scottish  National 
Ghnroh,  and  wh^  resulted  in  liie  seoeadoa 
of  a  la^  nnmber  of  ministers;  and  in  the 
establishment  the  Free  Ohurdi  cS  Scotland. 
From  this  interference,  although  distingnldied 
by  moderation  and  ability  on  his  own  part, 
he  reaped  only  obloquy  from  both  parties.  In 
1841,  when  Sir  Bobert  Ped  came  into  power, 
Aberdeen  again  went  to  the  Foreign  Office. 
His  return  was  greeted  with  mudi  satisfaction 
on  the  continent  and  the  effect  more  pacd- 
flc  connsels  was  evident  in  the  renewed  good 
understanding  Iwtween  the  Ei^lish  and  French 
Courts,  and  in  the  mutual  ocnnpliments  and 
visits  interchanged  between  Queen  Victoria 
and  Louis  Philippe.  During  his  tenure  of  office 
on  this  occasion  the  North  Eastern  and  Ore- 

r questions  with  this  country  were  stftled. 
L8S8  be  wss  agidn  summoned  to  office, 
and  this  tiniB  as  Pnme  Ifioister.  The  invsp- 
non  of  the  Torldsh  Empire  by  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  now  led  to  the  war  with  Busda. 
For  some  time  it  was  folt  that  Lord  Aberdeen^ 
known  otmsorative  opinions,  and  his  long 
habits  of  persomil  intimacy  with  the  mincers 
oi  absolute  monarchs,  somewhat  damped  Iiis 
patriotic  »al.  Aberdeen,  essentially  a  peace 
minister,  probably  hesitated  to  accept  the  ter- 
rible issue  of  war,  and  hoped  to  negotiate  a 
&vorahle  settiement  of  the  difficulties.  Eventu- 
ally, however,  he  was  compelled  to  dedare 
biirufw*lf  on  the  suttJeot,  his  languid  indiffer- 
enoe  was  sbandoaied,  and  the  sim^e  comment 
ed  in  earnest  The  mismanagement  and  Uon- 
ders  in  detail,  inseparable  from  the  oondnot 
of  war  after  a  long  peaces  drew  down  pnbHo 
^SKDSti  and  Aber&ea  was  again  ocmtpeUed  to 
rengn  ofltoo.   He  has  been  twice  married. 
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Hift  has  ffilad  the  hooonrj  appcrintmont  of 
PtMident  of  the  Society  d  Antiquaries,  and 
in  1622  pubUahed  a  work  on  Greciaa  «rohi- 
tectnn).     

ABEHDEENSHIHE,  a  oonnty  of  Scotland, 
on  tiie  mxtb-eart  coast  between  lat.  66*'  62' 
and  fir°  43'  K.  and  long.  1°  49'  and  9°  46'  W. 
Ita  graitert  length  is  87  miles,  and  its  breadth 
8d.  Jt  has  an  area  of  1,980  sqnare  miles,  or 
1^^740  acres,  bong  about  one-sixteenth  of  all 
Soodand.  The  popnlataoa  bj  the  oensos  of  1661 
was  214,668,  abont  two-thiras  of  which  depend 
flaagrienttnre.  It  contains  68  parishes,  and  parte 
of  <  otbcmt  and  is  divided  into  the  oistriots  <tf 
Ibr,  Fonnartin,  Baehan,  Oarioch,  and  Strath- 
bogta.  Outlie  south  and  Boath-westbordwBctf 
the  eaoafy  are  the  Grampian  Hills.  The  Bif^- 
landa  of  this  distriot  inblade  some  of  the  high- 
est moant&lns  in  Sootland.  Ben  Maedhni,  Oaim- 
tool,  B«t  Atod,  and  Oumgorm,  from  which  last 
the  fine  j^Oow  pebble,  so  mach  used  in  High- 
land dress  and  ornaments,  takes  its  name.  The 
Scottish  kings  used  to  snramon  their  nobles  and 
retuners,  and  hold  formidable  mtherings  to 
fannt  the  red  deer  in  the  wilds  of  Braemar,  and 
in  modem  days  the  abandanee  of  careftiUy-pre- 
aerred  game,  makes  the  distriot  a  &rorito  ren- 
desTons  (tf  the  sportsman  who  is  fortonate 
enonrit  to  secore  toe  ooveted  privilage.  These 
Twied  attractiwiB  indooed  the  Qoeen  to  make 
Balmoral  her  aatonm  reridenoe.  The  Bnllers 
ct  PwiriMin,  near  Peterhead,  are  also  an  at* 
traotiTe  otject  to  the  toniist  The  chief  rivers 
are  the  Bee  and  Uie  Don.  The  climate,  except 
hi  the  moan  tain  districts,  is  mild,  and  wheat 
cmnee  to  great  perfiMStion.  A^onltnral  pro- 
dnoe  has  greatly  mcreaaed  in  value  of  late  yean. 
Theexportatioa  of  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  eggs,  and 
boMer,  from  this  remote  district,  which  are 
tranqiorted  by  steam  from  Aiwrdeen  to  Lon- 
don, amonnta  to  upwards  of  $4,000,000  annually. 
Granite  is  the  most  important  mineral  produc- 
tion, and  its  exportation  to  London  to  pave 
Ae  streets,  employs  7,000  men,  the  qnantilj  of 
stmie  exceeding  4(^000  tons  a  year,  at  an  av- 
erage  Tahie  of%lita&  ton.  The  annual  rental 
of  die  eoonty  is  valned  at  about  $4,000,000, 
■Ithoii^  die  aasnsament  ta  fixed  at  a  oonsid- 
erably  lower  figure.  Besides  the  retreat  of 
njralty,  Balmoral,  there  are  several  noblemen's 
ana  jpantlemeii^s  seata,  the  principal  of  which 
■re  Abf^ne  Castle,  buonging  to  the  Earl  of 
Aboyne;  Haddo  Honse,  seat  of  the  Earl  <^ 
Aberdeen;  Hontiy  Lodge,  of  the  Duke  of 
KohmcHid;  Forbes  Oastle,  of  Lord  Forbes. 
The  ooonty  has  four  utUameDtaiT  boroughs, 
Aberdeen,  Peterhead,  Inveraiy,  and  Eintore. 

AB£RD£VI1!IE  {eardvOu  spmui),  also 
called  the  aiskln,  a  small  European  song-bird, 
which  breeds  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  visits 
England,  France,  and  Germany,dnnng  thewlnter 
aeascm  <Mily.  It  somewhat  reeuhUes  the  green 
variety  <rf  uie  canary  Urd,  witii  wUch  it  la  80  &r 
eonneettd,  tlmt  it  will  intnrbreed  vldi  it  in  ocm- 
ffaMDMo^  whm  the  prodnoe  is  what  are  known 
tjUrdfiuMteiaamnleL  Its  length  kahont  4] 
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inohfls^  its  tail  short  and  forked.  Its  nm>er  parts 
are  vari^ted  with  oliTe-brown,  y^ow,  and 
pale  green,  the  feathere  being  edged  witn  the 
second-named  color;  its  bill  and  Tegs  are  light 
horn  brown.  Ita  note  is  soft  and  pleasant.  It 
builds  in  the  topmost  branches  of  pine  tree& 
and  lays  four  or  five  bloish-white  eggs,  speckled 
with  pnrpUsh  red.  Its  Latin  name  cardueHa, 
expresses  its  fbndness  for  the  seeds  of  the  this- 
tle, which  afford  its  favorite  food. 

ABEBGAVENirr,  a  Welsh  town  in  Mon- 
moatiiahire,  at  the  oonfluenoe  of  the  Usk  and 
Gavemiy,  148  miles  from  Lond<Hi.  Pop.  4^797. 
It  is  snppoaed  to  have  beoi  the  Branan  statiou 
of  Oobaniom,  and  ouoe  possessed  a  charter  of 
inoOTjporation,  which  was  finf^ted  in  the  r^n 
of  William  HI.  It  is  in  iha  centre  of  a  coal 
and  iron  distriot.  The  principal  trade  is  in 
wool  There  is  a  fine  bri^  over  the  Usk, 
together  with  the  remains  of  a  oastle  and  of  a 
Boiedictine  prioiy.  There  are  several  ^aoes 
of  worship. 

ABERLI,  Jkan  Louis,  landscape  punter, 
bom  at  Winterthur,  1728,  died  at  Berne, 
1786.  Swiss  subjects  diiefly  oocnpied  his  pencil. 
His  colored  engravings  were  much  esteemed, 
and  are  still  sou^t  for  by  amatenrs. 

ABEBNETHY,  John,  an  eminent  Presby- 
terian clergy  mac,  bom  at  Ooler^ne,  in  Ireland, 
Got  19th,  1660,  died  in  DabUn,  Deoamber, 
1740.  la  1708  he  took  charge  of  a  cmgrega- 
lion  in  Antrim,  whwe  be  remained  far  mom 
than  twenty  years.  A  dispute  ariung  among 
the  dissenting  clei^  at  Belfast,  reepeotiDg  sab- 
soriptions  to  the  Westminster  Oonfeed^  he 
took  the  negative  side,  thereby  inoaning  the 
censure  of  a  general  synod.  He  was  conso- 
quently  induced  to  accept  an  invitation  to 
preach  in  Dublin,  where  he  became  very  popu- 
lar, and  resided  until  his  decease.  His  sermons, 
oi  which  he  published  several  volumes,  are 
remarkable  forpolemioal  fumess. 

ABERNETHT,  Jomr,  surgeon,  bom  in 
London,  1766,  died  April,  1631.  His  parents 
removed  to  Lcoidon  wnile  he  was  yet  yoong, 
and  he  had  bat  a  oommcm  edncation.  He  was 
i^prentioed  to  Bb  Oharles  Blick,  surgeon  and 
leotnrer  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Ho^tal  hi 
Londm,  and  within  the  walls  of  that  Insti* 
tntion  be  received  his  {nvfesrionsl  edooation. 
As  a  surgeon,  Mr.  Abemethy*s  skill  was  of 
the  first  order,  and  he  first  pwformed  the  bold 
operations  of  tying  the  carotid  artery  and  the 
external  iliac  artery.  The  success  of  these 
great  operations  made  hisfune  European.  It 
was,  however,  as  a  patbohwist  that  Mi,  Aber> 
netl^  attuned  his  chief  cotebrity.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  the  oelebrated  John  Honter,  one  of  the 
most  philosophic  intellects  of  modem  times,  and 
from  hhu  he  imbibed  that  taste  for  pbysiolofpoal 
principles  which  distinguished  his  views  of  sor- 
geiT.  Bmaaj,  originwy  confined  to  denttetiy 
ana  Uood-Ietting,  had  risen  above  its  lowly  ont- 
dition,  but  was  ^Ul  little  more  than  a  manual  art. 
Bnt  Mr,  Abeniefilff 'a  work,  entitled  the  H3oo^ 
tntional  origin  anal^eatmest  of  LooalDlaeaBeV* 
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opened  fiie  wi^  to  the  knowledge  ot  trn&fl 
now  uidTeraallr  established,  but  which,  fifty 
years  ago,  were  perfectly  novel.  Aboraetby 
ascribed  local  diseases  to  general  ooDBtitotdonu 
derangement ;  and  topical  treatment,  which  had 
preTioDsly  been  the  soigeon^s  sheet-anchor,  was 
him  reduced  to  a  secondary  rank.  Henoe- 
forth  it  was  to  be  an  aaxiliiuy  to  the  more 
oomprehenfflTe  method,  which  included  the 
whole  system  in  the  scheme  of  its  ameUoratiro 
eflforta  Hr.  Abemethy  also  pn^unded  an- 
other theory — that  constitutional  derangements 
primarily  proceed  from  affeotiouB  oi  tiie  etom- 
Boh  and  bowels.  This  idea,  however  lost  sight 
oi^  was  not  so  new  to  professional  students  as 
toe  oOier.  Iferorthelesa^  its  impco-tanoe  eannot 
be  oremted,  and  the  sanotim  d  Hr.  Aber- 
ne&y*8  c^nnion  caused  inoreased  attentioi  to 
tiiis  purt  of  the  human  frame  as  the  cause  of 
distorbanoe.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  career 
he  perhaps  carried  this  doctrine  to  its  eztremest 
limit,  and  by  presenting  a  point  of  attack  for 
ridicule,  somewhat  damaged  the  popularity  of 
his  views,  although  their  soundness  remained 
onimpaired.  In  his  private  practice,  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy's  eccentricities  of  manner  have  ftiniiehed 
copious  materials  for  anecdote.  Kuch,  no  doubt, 
has  been  lud  to  his  charge  which  had  no  ex- 
istence exoept  in  the  too  fertile  brain  of  pro- 
leased  humorists.  Enough  of  truth  renuuns, 
however,  to  affix  upon  him  the  stigma  oi  naei' 
less  and  unprovoked  coarseness  to  his  patients. 
•  ABERRATION  OF  LiaKT,  the  alteration  of 
^iparent  position  in  a  heavouy  body,  due  to  tiie 
not  that  the  observe  on  the  earth  is  in  motion. 
When  a  train  of  oars  is  running  east  during  a 
northerly  wind,  the  wind  appears  to  come  from 
the  east  of  north,  aod  more  easterly  in  proper^ 
tion  to  the  speed  of  the  train.  In  like  manner, 
the  light  from  a  star  appears  to  come  from  a 
point  slightly  nearer  the  point  towards  which 
the  earth  chances  to  be  moving,  and  we  see  no 
star  in  its  true  place,  unless  we  are  moving  di- 
rectly towards  or  from  the  star.  This  causes 
the  star  to  have  a  fdight  annual  motion,  describ- 
ing luoally  a  minnte  ellipse  in  the  si^.  The 
mbenation  of  ligh^  diaooTerad  by  Bradley,  is  a 
beautifbl  proof  c£  the  motion  of  ViAt,  and  oi 
the  eartih^  motion.  The  longest  mameter  (Hf 
the  minute  ellipses  of  aberration  is  about  one 
fl)rtieth  the  diuaeter  of  the  moon.  See  Biot's 
or  HerschePs  *' Astronomyj*'  TraiU  tur  PAbar- 
raUon,  par  Fontaines  dee  Orntes. 

ABERT,  John  J.,  mihtary  engineer,  bom  in 
Maryland,  1791,  ^^nated  at  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  April  1, 1811,  and  in 
1814  was  appointed  K^or  of  the  Topogrwhioal 
Enf^neers.  In  Nov.  1824,  he  became  Brevet 
lieutenant  Colonel.  Hairing  discharged  the 
(^ce  of  Indian  Oomnussioner  in  18S2  and  188S, 
.00  the  reconstruction  of  the  &nOT  he  was 
pobited  Oolonel  of  the  corps  of  Topographicuil 
&i|^neen^  Jnly  7,  1888,  a  post  he  y«t  nolds. 
The  whole  milibUT'  topography  of  the  United 
States  has  been  for  yean  under  the  superviiioa 
.<tf  OoLAberfe. 
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ABEX,  ft  territory  ritnated  betwea  Kotte 
or  Sennaar  on  the  north,  Bennaar  and  Abyaunia 
on  the  west,  and  Abysrinia  on  the  south.  It  is 
600  miles  long,  100  miles  broad,  mountainooB) 
unheal!^,  and  infested  with  wild  beaats. 

ABETAKOE,  Norman  French  ahbaiaune$, 
or  abaitaneA,  expectation,  a  1^^  term  in 
EngHsh  and  American  law.  The  fee  dmple 
or  inheritance  of  lands  and  tenements  is  in  abey- 
ance when  there  is  no  person  in  being  in  whran 
it  can  vest,  so  that  it  is  In  a  state  of  expect- 
ancy or  wfuting  until  a  proper  person  shall  ap' 
pear.  Thus  if  land  is  leased  to  A  for  life^  re- 
mainder to  the  h^of  B,  the  remunder  ia  fai 
abeyanoe  nntU  the  death  <^B. 

ABGAE,  or  Aboaxub,  the  name  of  a  race 
of  princes  at  Edeesa,  in  Mesopotamia,  whose 
existenoe  has  been  draied  1^  some  writers.  Id, 
a  doubtftd  letter  attributed  to  Ensebins,  one  of 
the  fiunily  in  particular  is  mraticmed,  who  wa« 
cotenmorary  with  our  Sanonr,  and  allied  to 
have  been  m  oorrespondence  with  him.  Pope 
Gelasius  denied  the  anthentldty  of  this  letter. 
In  the  controversy  which  arose  on  the  sulgect, 
a  picture  of  Ohrist  came  to  light,  which  It  is 
pretwded  was  sent  by  him  to  Abgar. 

ABGILLUS,  John,  snmamed  Preater,  son  of 
the  pagan  king  of  the  Frisii,  A.  D.  800.  John 
became  a  Ohristian,  and  followed  Oharlemagna 
in  many  of  his  expeditions.  From  the  aastenty 
ffif  his  Ufa  he  reo^ved  the  name  of  Frester  ot 
Priest  He  attended  Oharlmugne  in  his  expe- 
£tion  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  inmilarit^  of 
name  has  caused  him  to  be  oonfinmded  with  the 
mythical  character  of  the  romances  of  the  mid- 
dle agM,  called  Frester  John.  According  to 
some  of  these  romance  Ab^us  never  returned 
from  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Shrine,  but 
went  off  and  founded  an  empire  among  the 
Ahyssines  in  the  interior  of  Asia. 

ABIAD,  Bahr  el,  or  Whitb  Kilx,  a  river  of 
interior  Africa,  whim  unites  at  Ehartoam  with 
the  Bahr  el  Azrek,  or  Blue  Nile,  and  forms,  to- 
gether with  that,  the  trae  river  Nile.  It  is  both 
the  lai^r  and  longer  branch  of  the  two,  and  its 
sources  have  not  yet  been  reached  by  any 
Ean^>ean.  In  184S  it  was  traced  by  the  expe- 
dition  of  Mebemet  Ali  as  fiir  south  as  lat  4°  43' 
K.  Dr.  Weme,  ft  German  traveller,  who  was 
in  the  company,  is  the  historUn  o£  diia  eipo- 
dition ;  he  describes  the  voyage  as  leading  first 
through  a  re^on  of  ma^iifioent  forests,  that 
through  a  low  countiy,  with  frequent  marshes, 
lakes  and  islands,  and  reaching  at  last  into  a 
rooky  and  mountainoos  region,  in  the  latitude 
of  the  mountuns  of  Cte  Moon.  Id  1860  the 
river  was  still  fhrther  traced  by  Dr.  Knoblech- 
er,  the  pope's  vicar-general  in  Oentral  Africa, 
who  asookded  a  lofty  mountain  at  lat.  4°  10'  N.,. 
from  which  he  had  a  view  of  a  range  in  the^ 
distance  which  he  judged  to  be  at  8°  N.  lat. 
The  river  vanished  from  aglit  amid  the  distant 
mountains.  The  country  was  rich  and  beanti- 
fid,  aboondlng  in  tree^  and  densdy  pewled. 
B^nrd  Taylor  also  asoended  the  White  Nile, 
thoD^  not  so  ftr  as  Dr.  Enobleoher,  and  has 
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given  an  intwesting  description  of  the  country 
and  its  udiTeai  and  alao  an  aooonnt  of  the  high- 
er exjdonlMms  of  Dr.  Knobletdier,  from  in- 
ftcmalion.  coaunnnicated  to  him  by  latter, 
in  vvrwaaaL  ictorviewB. 

ABIATHAB  (the  &tfadr  of  abmidanoe},  a 
U|diprieat(rf  Jeva,  vastheaoncf  Ahuni- 
letn,  who  iraa  dain  by  Saul  for  reortving  David 
wbn  a  lia^tiTe.  He  was  for  a  lODff  time  fliith- 
Al  to  Davidf  eepwatSlj  dtmng  Absalom'a  re* 
baffion,  -when  he  aocompanied  the  Ung,  and 
carried  amy  the  ark.  He  afterwardB,  however, 
took  part  in  the  rebellian  of  Adonj^ah.  and  wa^ 
hi  eooaequeooe,  dei^iTed  of  the  pneautood,  and 
baniafaed  by  Solomon,  B.  0. 1014. 

ABIB  (jgreax},  the  nret  month  of  the  Hebrew 
year,  aa  wiginally  named  by  Moees.  It  oor- 
reapcmds  nearly  to  our  ApriL  Ori^nally,  the 
Hebrew  months  were  oiuy  nnmbered.  After 
the  ciptivi^  this  month  was  called  Nisan 
(fl^t),  becajiae  the  Israelites  fled  from  Egypt 
in  that  month.  In  the  middle  of  this  month 
the  Jews  keqi  the  paaaover  (Exodns  xii.  16). 
in  the  modem  Jewish  reokooing,  Tisri  is  lue 
flzat  nnnUh  which  mains  AUb  the  sereoth 
montih.  The  0»tto  Gfaristiaiu  have  a  month 
wUdiOey      Abib  itr  E^ip. 

ABIDA-JEBEL,  a  volcanio  monntain  of 
Abjnlfiia,  which,  aocording  to  Kirk*a  estimate, 
iswoot^OOOftet  above  the  plidn,  and  forms, 
with  tiie  mountain  itf  Aiyalo  or  Azalo,  the  cen- 
tre <rf  a  rasb  volcanio  tract,  from  which  sheets 
of  lava  have  poured  down  from  all  directions 
npon  the  pUn,  cre^ng  a  fleld  of  volcanic  mat- 
ter abont  thir^  miles  in  diameter,  stadded  with 
small  cones,  each  showing  a  ^stinct  crater.  It 
is  situated  in  the  Hndaito  tenitnr.  In  lat.  10^ 
9-  K.  and  long.  41°  £. 

ABILDQAABD,  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
Danish  &niily.  I.  SoBSir,  died  1791,  employed 
lumactf  in  the  ocdleetitm  of  drawings  of  the  dif- 
finent  numoments  of  northern  antiqidty,  for 
which  purpose  he  travelled  throngh  Demnaik, 
at  Oe  enense  oi  the  Ctovonment.  U.  His 
ddest  son,  Fbtkb  Chbistuk,  died  1810,  ftmnded 
the  Veterinary  School  and  the  Society  of  Nat> 
oral  Histo^  at  Copenhagen.  III.  Hisyoonger 
brother,  IiIioolu  Abba.ha]c,  an  artist,  bom  at 
Oopenhagen,  1744,  died  in  the  same  place  Jane 
4, 1809.  At  the  time  ci  his  death  he  was  Dl- 
reetor  and  Professor  in  the  Academy  of  Art 
Hisartistio  t&Ienta  were  developed  by  a  ren- 
denoe  <rffive  years  hi  Italy.  Host  of  his  large 
lustoriesl  paintings  were  destroyed  m  the  born- 
ki^  of  the  royal  seat  at  Obristianshnre,  in  1794^ 
Bh  lihraiy  was  booght  by  the  BoyalAoademy 
of  Art.  Ammghia  pnpils  Ihwwaldsen's  name 
stands  pre-eminent 

ABIKOfOH,  a  FhilistiM  king  of  Gerar, 
into  whose  dominions  Abfaham  removed  after 
the  destmetiott  of  Sodom.  Hi©  latter,  from 
motivee  of  prudence,  pretended  that  Sarah,  his 
wife,  waa  Ids  sister,  wnerecpon  AUmelech  took 
her  from  him,  intending  to  make  her  his  oonca- 
bine.  By  cUvine  command,  however,  he  re- 
stored her  to  her  husband,  rebokiiig  him  for  the 
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fi^nd  he  had  practised  (Qen.  xx.)— There  was 
another  king  of  tierar  of  the  same  name,  with 
whom  Isaac  sought  refage,  and  whom  he  de- 
ceived in  the  same  way  respecting  Bebekah, 
with  the  same  result  (Gen.  xxvL) 

ABINGEB,  Lord,  Enttliah  lawyer,  bom  in 
Jamaica,  1769,  died  In  London,  April,  1844.  He 
is  better  known  and  remembered  as  Bit  Jamea 
Soariett,  one  of  the  stauncheat  a^erents  of  the 
old  Tory  party  of  England,  in  whose  interest  hfl 
rqiresented  the  city  of  Kinrwieh  for  many  years. 
Aa  aa  advocate  he  was  (me  t^the  most  pc^mlar 
men  of  his  day.  His  practice  was  immensely 
lucrative.  It  waa  for  years  equal  to  £10,000 
sterling  per  annum,  and  has  been  said  even  to 
double  that  sum.  His  influence  with  the  jury 
waa  unbounded.  His  oratorical  powers  were  <n 
the  most  pereoaave  character;  energetic  de- 
clamation was  particularly  rare  with  him ;  his 
speech  usually  assumed  almost  a  conversational 
onaraoter  with  the  jnry,  uid  he  bad  the  art  of 
appearing  to  address  himself  to  each  of  his  aa- 
ditors  inmvidually.  He  beosme  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral in  1829,  nnder  the  Duke  of  Vellington,  ud 
In  1834  waa  made  Ohief  Baron  <^  the  Ez- 
flhequer. 

ABINGTON,a  post  township  of  Plymonfii 
county,  MsssachosettB,  oont^ns  about  7,000  in* 
habitants,  and  is  noted  for  its  manufaotureit 
of  which  the  principal  articles  are  boots 
and  shoes.  Dnruig  the  year  ending  June  1, 
1656,  there  were  made  in  this  town  662,807 
pairs  of  boots,  and  1,365,817  pairs  of  shoes, 
valued  at$d,167,856,iuidemploying  2,417  males 
and  691  females. 

ABINGTON,  Has.  Fbastobb,  an  English  ao- 
tress,  bom  in  1781.  Her  nuUden  name  was 
Barton,  and  her  father  was  a  common  seedier. 
She  was  employed  as  a  child  in  mnning 
errands.  One  of  her  places  was  with  a  French 
miUiner,  where  she  picked  up  the  languaeai 
Her  first  f^ipearanoe  as  an  actress  was  on  the 
boards  of  the  Haymarket  in  the  character  of 
IGranda  in  the  Buybodr,  August  26.1750. 
As  she  was  coldly  received  she  went  to  Dublin. 
She  married  Mr.  Abington,  her  music  master, 
from  whom  she  separated  in  a  few  months.  At 
Dublin  she  was  veiT  saooeasftU.  The  &ahiona- 
ble  theatres  were  deserted  for  the  less  repata* 
ble  boose  in  Smock  alley  where  she  was  to  be 
sem.  Her  head-dress  became  the  rage,  and 
was  adopted  by  the  world  of  CaahifHi  in  Dnt^n. 
^e  remained  a  ^^t  £!iTorite  in  Dublin  until 
Garrick  in  1766  mvited  her  over  to  Lcaidon, 
where  she  soon  became  the  first  comic  actress 
of  the  day.  She  bade  adieu  to  the  stage  on  the 
12th  April,  1799,  and  died  in  Pall  UaU,  Harch 
4}  1816,  leaving  a  legu^  to  each  of  the 
theatrical  flinda. 

ABINZI,  or  Abhtzt,  also  called  Abiukbx 
TAxTass,  the  name  of  a  Tartar  oonmmnity  in 
Western  Siberia,  inhabiting  the  district  (tf 
Kusnetsk,  in  the  government  of  Tomsk,  about 
600  miles  from  Tobolsk.  They  call  themselvee 
Altahar  (the  Tartar  term  for  Fathers).  They 
st^ort  themselvea  bgrthe  rearing  of  cattle 
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flghing,  the  melting  of  iron,  agriooltore,  and  the 
ohase.  Daring  the  sntnmer  thej  camp  oat 
in  tenti,  in  "winter  they  Ure  in  hnts  which 
in  appeuanoe  are  perfectly  sobteiranean.  They 
are  divided  into  nreral  aimakt  or  tribes,  but 
vayonly  a  amall  tribnta.  Pormerly  they  in- 
hMdted  the  banka  of  Ae  Tom  near  Kasnetd^ 
bnt  in  ord«r  not  to  be  diiran  ftitiier  to  the 
north  by  their  neighbors  the  Teleontee,  Ui^  aa- 
eanded  the  Tom  to  the  high  momitaiiia  on  the 
north  of  the  lake  of  TletiloT  and  settled  in  thdr 
^eaent  JooaUtr.  They  are  in  appeaianoe^ 
manners,  and  cmraoter  like  the  Teleontee,  bat 
Ian  fierce  and  warlike. 

ABIFONIAjtirS,  a  tribe  of  Sooth  American 
Indiana  who  inhabited  the  district  of  Chaks  in 
Paraguay,  bat  now  oocnpy  the  territory  lying 
betwem  ctanta  F6  and  Bt.  Jago.  Onr  aoooonts 
of  this  riEUfoIar  people  are  mainly  derived  from 
Dobriahoffer,  who  lived  among  them  aevm 
jears  at  the  end  of  the  laat  oantory.  Tbeae 
Tolomea  were  translated  from  the  German  into 
8n|^  by  Mr.  Soothey  in  1888.  The  whole 
tribe  at  that  time  did  not  nnmber  above  S,000. 
Tiuij  practised  tattooing.  The  men  are  of  tall 
statare,  good  ewumners,  and  expert  horsemra. 
The  women  practice  inmntidde  to  a  great  ez- 
tmt,  bat  sQckle  those  infanta  th^  penoit  to 
live,  for  the  space  of  two  yem.  In  eonnting 
thcgr  can  go  no  further  than  three. 

ABISBAL,  Hrarar  O'DosifBix,  a  celebrated 
Spanish  Qeneral  of  biah  descent,  bom  1770, 
died  1884.  He  foaght  ag^nat  the  French  at  the 
Tillage  of  Abisbal,  and  compiled  the  sorrender 
c£  one  of  tiieir  colamna  under  Schwartz.  From 
this  action  he  took  his  title.  After  the  restora- 
ttoa  of  Ferdinand  in  1828  he  retired  to  France. 
.  ABJUBATlONfOATROF.bvwhiohasaltJect 
of  tike  Britiah  aoTerdign  ntterly  renoancea  any 
obeffienoe  <n>  allegianee  to  any  other  person 
didmiug  or  pretending  a  right  to  the  crown  of 
Great  £it^.  This  a^aration  oatii  containing 
the  words  ^  upon  the  trne  fiuth  of  a  Ohris- 
-tian."  has  the  oTeot  of  ezclading  the  Jews  from 
Paruament,  and  led,  on  the  oocadon  of.  Baron 
lionel  Bothschild  being  elected  member  for  the 
oitr  of  London,  to  the  agitation  of  the  Jewish 
D^abilities  Qaestion.  It  is  also,  according  to  26 
Oharlee  II.,  an  oath  abjoring  parttcolar.  doo- 
trlnea  of  the  Chorch  of  Rome.  The  abjoratioa 
of  heresy  is  the  pablio  recantation  of  any 
ddootrine  aa  ISdae.  in^ona,  and  wicked,  la  a 
remote  period  of  En^ish  historv  it  waa  also  an 
otfehtakenlT'aftliMi  whohadfledto  aohnroh 
orto  aoTOther  lanotaary,  whereby  hesdemnly 
boond  himself  to  leave  the  kingdom  forever. 

ABKABIAf  OS  Aaaau,  tiie  oonnfan^  of  tibe 
AbkaBians^awarliketribetothalir.  W.  of  the 
Oaaoasos,  on  the  Koaban.  Tliey  are  often  oon- 
foundod  with  the  Toherkease^  another  tribe  in 
the  same  district  They  are  desooided  frtm 
Qreek  colonists,  and  prefer  a  life  of  rapme  and 
adventare  to  any  other.  Formerly,  it  is  emi^ 
the  Hamelnkes  were  recruited  from  them.  The 
women  are  handstnne,  and  sometiniee  are  passed 
.offfor  OireaBrians,  They  are  divided  into  seve- 
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ral  distiaot  ttibee,  riz  ci  which,  with  B^lOO  waN 
riora,  own  adonbtAil  allegiance  to  the  Bossnans. 
The  remainder  are  nnder  Torldsh  anzerunty. 
The  ri^ta  of  pwerty  among  these  peo^e  are 
ooriona:  each  mdi vidoal  takes  np  annually  what 
land  be  ideases  and  eropa  it  fertile  year;  terri- 
ble fiumnes  sometimea  ensue  frtnn  so  irregnlar 
a  ooorse  of  ooltivatiMi.  lliey  grow  maize  and 
rye  only.  The  vine  grows  wUd,  and  from  U 
tiiev  make  a  kind  of  brandy;  a^lea,  pear^ 
s^iicota,  figs,  and  varioos  other  froits,  also  grow 
wild  and  attain  oonaderable  excellence.  The 
domestio  animals,  of  whldi  they  have  oonsider- 
able  numbers,  find  thek  own  food,  and  little 
care  is  taken  of  them  except  in  severe  weather. 
AH  dran^t  work  is  done  by  oxen,  horses  be- 
ing bred  for  the  saddle  only.  The  sheep  and 
goats  are  good,  bat  the  wool  is  very  in£Bri<»', 
no  pains  being  takfin  with  the  ftwjwt^Ui  The 
forerts  are  very  extensive,  and  ocmtun  ntride 
timber;  oak,  pine,  beech,  ohestno^  Ac^  attoUi 
a  vast  girth.  The  natives  carry  on  a  small 
trade  in  hooey,  beea'wa^  and  edlk.  Thay  bavo 
no  mannfeetores  excn>tiiv  arms,  the  iron  for 
which  they  bay  of  the  Turks.  They  inwir 
ably  go  armed  to  tiie  teeth.  They  are  tOr 
gaged  in  perpetaal  war&re  among  each  other, 
and  with  their  nei^bors,  and  all  prisoners  are 
sold  totheTarks.  They  are,  neTcrthelass,  poor 
BokUers,  being  tmable  to  sostain  any  lengthened 
engagement 

ABTiATKTT  (the  oonvent  of  AUai)  is  nta- 
ated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  flows 
into  the  Irtish,  hit  49«  20'  N.  long.  &'  E. 
These  buildings,  now  in  ruins,  were  oouatraot- 
ed  by  Ablai,  one  of  the  Ifongol  Khans,  about 
the  middle  of  the  ITtJi  oentoxy.  Atwi  was 
forced  to  desert  them  in  haste,  the  b«- 
|rinning  of  the  laat  oentnrv,  aome  Boanan  sol- 
diers came  np<Mi  theou  One  of  the  bnikliDgs 
was  a  Bnddhist  temple,  oontcuning  letters  ant 
on  boards,  mannscripta  on  black  p^wr,  and 
on  the  interior  bark  of  tiie  birch-tree.  There 
was  an  interesting  collection  of  idola  mostly 
in  fragments.  Aa  no  one  in  Roesia  ooold  tma- 
late  the  Hteraiy  remMns,  Peter  the  Great  eent 
them  to  ParisL  The  Parisian  savans  aait  back 
a  pretended  pari^hrase,  which  was  worse  than 
worthless,  as  t^ey  did  not  know  a  syll^de  of 
the  langoage.  Modem  sdoioe  has  discovered 
that  they  are  in  Tangat  and  ooncdst,  for  the 
most  part,  of  portitma  of  the  BnddUst  creed, 
and  sacred  books. 

ABLANOOUET,  Nn»uB  Fkkbos  i}\  a 
member  d  the  Bwioh  Aoadony,  hant  April  5, 
1609,  at  GhttonHiir-Hanw,  died  Nov.  IT,  16H 
who  obt^ned  some  Utetary  r^tatim  by  hia 
translation  into  French  of  Tacitaa,  Oaesar,  and 
other  dassioal  writers.  He  began  also  to  trana- 
late  3£uinora  "  Description  m  Africa,"  whioh 
was  completed  in  1667  by  Biohelet  His  eleo- 
tion  to  toe  Erenoh  Acaden^  took  place  in  1687. 
In  1663  Oolbert  proposed  him  as  historiogr^w 
to  Louis  XIV.,  bnt  the  king  refosed  mi  tbeo- 
It^oal  gnnmdB,  aa  D'AblauKnut  ma  a  Fro- 
teatant 
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AMAl'lVJfi,  Iho  dxth  eus  of  Latin  nomii. 
It  la  docirfld  firam  oftlotai,  partidple  of  abferre^ 
to  take  Kway. — Ablatwe  lOtolutSy  in  grammar, 
a  nam  irah  a  partidple  freeing  with  it  in 
the  aUatiT*  ease,  and  Btandinff  indqtendent  of 
fte  main  antenoa.    Id  l&ngluJi  Orammar  it  is 
■anal  to      aooh  a  tmrnknatim  an  independ^ 
«Bt  aaminatiTB.    It  ia  men  freqoeut  in  latin. 

ABLS,  Tninua,  obaplainto  Quean  Oatha- 
liae,  emmt  to  Henry  VIU^  was  hanged, 
teva,  and  qnartered,  at  Bmitfafield,  in  IMa 
Be  wrote  a  IreaUse  In  deftuoe  of  Uie  Qoeai, 
mlagalnat  Henry^a  proeeediDBB  fiiradivoroe. 
hi  15S4  1m  ms  {Htweooted  for  being  mixed  up 
in  the  impoetnre  of  the  Holy  ICald  of  Kent. 
On  her  aooonnt  Able  was  diarged  with  a  trea- 
aooaUa  ofieooe,  and  met  with  the  above-men- 
tkHMdftte. 

ABLEOQfOFP,  AucuHiMa,  aRnnlan  writer, 
ten  at  Ifoaoow  In  1784^  ia  the  anther  of  the 
first  national  Tande^De  in  the  Hnasian  lau- 
gnace.  The  piece  was  called  the  Miller,  and  is 
aHfe-Kke  pictnretrfBnariaa  manners. 

ABLTTIIOK,  a  r^giow  cwenHniT  In  most 
porttoDB  <tf  world.  ]bi  the  Oatbcuo  dmrob 
k  moaiw  the  cleansing  of  the  cm  after  the 
ILord'a  SomMr,  and  ia  ^»Hed  to  me  irine  and 
water  with  which  the  priest,  who  oonaeoratea 
the  boM^jradieB  his  handsL 

ABKEB,  the  son  of  Her,  and  oonsln  ctf  Sanl, 
and  the  geaieal  ct  his  tnx^  He  was  greatly 
lored  by  Sanl,  and  fiatthf  ol  to  him  nntil  his 
death,  and  tbea  transferred  his  ullegianoe  to 
Iibboadb^b,  Baal's  son,  to  whom  be  preserved 
ttie  thnme  of  brad  for  seven  years  against  the 
rival  ds&ns  of  David,  who  kept  his  state  ot 
Jodah  at  Hebron.  At  lengthy  Ishbosheth  bav- 
log  acenaed  Abner  of  improprieties  with  one  of 
his  CaUier^s  oononbines,  Abner  went  ovw  to  the 
cansB  of  David.  Bat  the  aid  he  might  have 
noderad  to  that  king  was  cot  off  by  his  sodden 
death,  at  Oe  hand  of  Juak  David's  captain, 
who  was  probably  moved  vnth  jealeosy  at  the 
iaflMOoe  of  vo  powwM  a  livu  tar  the  kln^ 
thoogh  J<Mb  alleged  tite  ottJeot  <^  the  as- 
aaniution  was  to  avenge  the  death  of  Ills  brotiHT 
Aaahd.  David  was,  or,  as  intimated  1^  Joae- 
pretmded  to  be,  deeply  alBioted  at  the 
of  Aimer,  and  lamented  him  in  a  vxt  oi 
ftmeral  di^e.   (3.  8am.  iH.) 

ABO,  a  city  of  Rna^  in  Enrope,  btdit  on 
both  Msa  of  the  Aori^oki,  not  &r  from  where 
k  flows  into  the  Qnlf  of  Bothnia,  and  oontaining 
18,050  inhabitants,  was  foonded  in  1157  by  the 
Swedea,  nd  waa  the  oapltal  of  Finland  nntil 
1819.  The  biriioprio  estaMished  here  in  the 
Uth  eeDtmy  waa  raised  in  1817  hv  the  Bnsidan 
gwwenmeot  to  a  Protertant  anhMshaprio.  In 
18S7  the  greater  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed 
Inr  'fln^  iadoding  the  vniversi^  bidldtng^  and 
the  IHirary  oootaining  41X000  volomee.  The 
BuitasWtj  was  rebinlt  in  HelBii»fi>rs,  the  new 
oqiitaL  Abo  is  still  the  seat  oondderable 
taMBk — Tb»  Fbjloi  ow  Abo,  oondnded  at  Abo^ 
Aflg.  IV,  1748,  between  Sweden  and  Raasia,  was 
the  teradnatioQ  of  the  atnggle  between  those 
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two  oonnMe^^  oommenced  in  1741,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  France,  in  order  to  prevent  Bnsaia's 
partioipation  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  sooces- 
sion.  JDaring  this  contest,  the  blonders  of  tiie 
Swedish  generals  enabled  the  Rosnans  to  take 
possession  of  the  whole  country.  The  Empress 
Elizabeth  offered  to  restore  the  greater  pwt  of 
the  tertitoiy  thna  seiied,  on  condition  tlut 
Sweden  shoold  elect  Prince  Adolf  Priedrioh 
ot  Hblatfliit^ottorp  snooeasor  to  the  throna, 
This  demand  Sweden  ocunpliad  with  Jtdy  4^ 
1748,  and  the  treaty  ai  peace  waa  aftRwaza 
signed. 

ABOARD,  the  hinde  of  a  slup.  To  m 
aboard  is  to  enter  a  diip.  To  &U  aboard  ol^  li 
aaid  ot  one  atiip's  encountering  anotiier. 

ABOHEY,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  ot 
Dahomey,  is  sttnated  in  lat  69'  S.  loop 
l*>  20*  £.  It  is  about  eight  miles  in  Gsronm- 
fesrenoa,  snrronnded  by  a  ditoh,  and  entered  by 
six  gates,  all  of  whkh  are  omamented  witft 
hnman  sknlls.  It  contsins  80,000  inhaUtsnti^ 
two  large  and  several  small  market^  three 
K^al  psjuoea  of  two  stories  eadi,  and  several 
large  booses  ibr  the  ministeis.  Within  tiia 
palaoeaare  barraoka  in  iribldt  the  5,000 Amaaont 
ofthe  king's  army  live  inodibaoy,  under  flia 
eareof  eomicltt. 

ABOO,  a  celebrated  moontiin  of  Ralpootana, 
in  India,  lidng  to  an  devation  of 6,000  feet  abova 
the  sea  level.  Its  elevations  and  platforms  are 
covered  with  temples,  Bhrines,  oastka,  and 
ttnnbs.  PilgriniB  oome  thither  from  eniEy  part 
of  India. 

ABOO  ARISH,  a  narrow  strip  of  land  lying 
on  the  borders  of  thaRed  Sea,  with  a  o^>ital  tn 
the  same  name.  It  is  very  dry  and  barren,  and 
would  be  utterly  sterile  bat  for  the  periodical 
inundations  of  rain  from  the  moontains. 

ABOO  SAMBOOis  Imionix.  arEssAiann,  a 
plMe  in  Mnbla,  on  the  west  side  of  the  NQe,  K. 
UL  nf*  sr.  remarkable  Ibr  two  of  the  avat 
perfect  apeoimau  of  ^^yptian  rook-«at  tempka. 
Thesmauar  mwwaafmt  deaorflbedby  Bnrdc- 
hardlL  It  stands  twenty  feet  above  the  level  ct 
the  liver,  not  buried  in  aand,  and  ia  afanost  as 
complete  aa  ever  it  was.  The  lai^  temple  is 
muok  more  ^loidid.  Belzoni,  in  the  year 
1817,  with  Hie  assistanoa  of  O^itains  Irby  and 
Mangles,  saooeeded  in  finding  the  entrance ;  be- 
fore the  top  of  the  door  was  readied,  they  had 
to  dear  away  81  feet  of  sand.  The  width  of 
the  front  is  117  feet,  height  80  feet  There  are 
fonr  enormous  sitting  Colossi  in  front,  which 
are  tiie  largest  in  all  Egypt  or  Nnbia.  The  dl- 
mendona  of  cme  of  these  figures  are  35  feet  4 
indtee  across  the  dioolders,  face  7  feet  Itmg,  nose 
SfeetSindiea;  the  wbolehei^tasitatBiaaboat 
50  feet.  They  were  formerly  painted.  The 
name  andtitiec^Rhamasaarefoond  in  many 
parts  ofthe  temi^  and  the  nsoal  pirtmearel^ 
resenting  a  conqaeror  trinmpliisg  over  hia  en< 
amies. 

ABORIGINES,  the  primitive  inhabitanta  of 
any  island  or  continent,  sneh  as  the  Red  Indians 
of  Amertoa,  and  the  natiTe  AnsttaUans.  Ihe 
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Cheeks  emi^oyed  tbe  term  Autochthones  in 
this  sense.  Ahori^oes  is  a  word  of  Latin  ori- 
gin (oi  criffmeX  and  dgn^es,  literally,  men  who 
have  been  settled  on  tiu  from  the  b^pnning 
of  thosw 

ABOBTIOIT,  &»  Ktti&tM  deebmotion  d  m 
ft^fos.  By  the  common  law  of  England,  a  wo- 
man proonriDg  abortion  of  a  fcetos  which  had 
qnickencNS,  was  held  gtiilty.  No  prorision  was, 
however,  made  for  other  parties,  who  had, 
either  with  or  without  her  oormivanoe,  been 
instmmental  in  perpetrating  a  dmilar  crime. 
Br  the  present  statute  law,  however,  the  phys- 
iologioal  error  once  prevalent  with  respect  to 
qniokening  ia  amended,  and  all  peraons  who 
procure  miscarriage  or  abortion  are  guilty  of  fel- 
ony.- The  laws  <n  the  United  States  and  France 
•re  to  the  same  eflisot.  The  dmple  act  of  abor- 
Hoa  is  alone  soffident,  the  felomoiu  Intention 
being  proved  tiiereby;  aooordin^y,  medical 
men,  who,  to  save  the  Ufb  or  heal&  of  the  mo- 
tiier,  might  find  it  necessary  to  extirpate  a 
fietna,  are  not  held  gaOtlesa  by  the  law,  al- 
though in  the  matter  ot  punishment  the  state 
may  ttk»  cognizance  of  their  benevolent  inten- 
tions. Among  the  ancients,  and  among  modem 
semi-barbarous  nations,  abortion  was  and  is  an 
habitual  practice.  The  Ohinese  do  not  even 
need  to  commit  aborticm,  for  with  them  child 
mnrder  is  said  to  be  not  Tmcommm. 

ABOtTKIR,  a  village  and  castle  in  Egypt,  on 
*  point  of  land  abont  twelve  miles  from  Alezan- 
dna.  It  is  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Oanopus,  although  the  shifting  of  the  sands  and 
the  alteration  in  the  shore  make  the  preoiae 
apotnnoerb^.  It  is  a  refiue  fin- vesads  which 
cannot  make  the  port  of  Alaandria.  ■  Owing 
to  A  ahoal  there  ia  no  anchorage  fbr  large  ves- 
■ala,  which  are  obliged  to  lie  oat  in  ttw  open 
roeoatead,  while  tiie  entrance  to  the  road  is 
very  narrow.  This  bay  is  famous  for  the  great 
naval  engagement  which  took  place  between 
Nelson  and  the  French  fleet  nnder  Brueys, 
Aug.  1,  1798,  known  as  the  battie  of  the  Nile. 
A  large  fleet  with  Bonaparte  and  an  army  on 
board  had  sailed  from  Toulon,  destination  un- 
known, and  Nelson  was  sent  in  chase  by  Lord 
Bt.  Vincent,  who  commanded  the  British  fleet 
blockading  Cadiz.  After  much  disappoint- 
ment, Neuon  finmd  the  French  fleet  moored  in 
thebw'of  Abookir.  llietnMqiB  had  been  laod- 
•d,  and  Bmeys  ma  ordered  Napoleon,  for 
reasons  that  never  have  been  satianotwily  ex- 
plained, to  trait  his  ftirther  orders  on  the  coast. 
Snieys  was  a  man  of  nndonbted  bravery,  but 
the  crews  were  deficient  in  experience  and  sea- 
nuuuih^ ;  his  advice  was  against  delay,  and  he 
was  in  anxiety  to  return  to  France.  He  had 
anchored  his  fleet  dose  in  shoal  water,  in  a  semi- 
oirole,  leaving  no  room  between  the  vessels,  and 
counted  himself  perflsctiy  secure.  But  Nel- 
son determined  to  break  tilie  line,  and  remarked 
that  where  the  French  ships  could  swing  to  their 
anchors,  the  British  could  swim.  The  French 
had  thirteen  shipe-of-the-line  and  four  frigates, 
oanying  1,197  gonaai^  11,380 men.  The£i4^ 
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lish  had  the  same  nnmber  of  liners,  and  one  50 
gun  diip,  carrying  1,0XS  guns  and  ^068  men. 
Captain  Foley,  in  the  Goliath,  went  in  first,  and 

King  between  the  leadhiff  VrauSx  sUp  and  tba 
id,  drifted  alongmde  the  Oonqnwmt,  whil* 
0«pt.  Hood,  in  the  Zealoos,  aod^ed  innde  Ute 
Guerriere.  The  battie  soon  became  general,  and 
Nelson,  in  the  Yangoard,  anchored  outmde  the 
enemy,  within  half  pistol  shot  of  the  E^pattiate. 
The  Vanguard  reoeived  a  tremendoos  fire,  an^ 
her  fbrward  gans  were  cleared  three  times. 
NeLson  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  head 
from  a  piece  of  langrage.    The  Admiral  was 
carried  into  the  cock-pit,  imd  when  theanrgeons 
ran  to  him,  he  reftised  to  iw  taken  out  of  his 
torn.   It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  woand, 
though  severe,  was  not  dangerous,  and  hsving 
had  u  aewed  op,  he  was  earned  into  his  oal^ 
The  Frenoh  flag-ship  L'Orient  now  blew  up 
with  a  twrific  eiplodon,  wUoh  cheeked  tbie 
friry  of  the  combat  for  a  time^  bat  it  was  re- 
newed and  lasted  till  day  Ineak.  Oidy  fbor  of 
the  French  vessels  esct^pied.   The  British  oasa- 
altie^  in  killed  and  wounded,  vvn  805.  S,105 
French  were  sent  on  shore,  tnchid^  the  wound- 
ed, and  6,235  perished.   The  Frendi  guns  were 
fought  desperately,  and  both  officers  and  men 
displayed  heroic  bravery.  The  lower  deck  guns 
of  the  L'Orient  were  manned  to  the  very  last 
moment,  the  sailors  refusing  to  save  tiiemaelvea 
by  quitting  their  posts.   Bmeys,  when  mortally 
wounded,  continued  his  directions  to  tiie  last. 
Thevenard  and  Blanguet  Dudmyla,  wounded 
to  tiie  death,  did  the  same,  and  Dupetit  Thooars. 
after  bMih  uiigha  and  tme  arm  haa  beoi  carried 
mn^j  oontinned  to  indte  his  men,  ud  caJled 
on  them  never  to  aorrender.  OasaUaaoa^ 
son  of  devea  years  dd  preferred  to  die  by  the 
side     his  father's  corpse,  ratiier  than  be  saved, 
Yilleneave's  timely  retreat  saved  the  remnant 
of  the  fleet ;  yet  his  conduct,  like  that  of  the 
Spartan  survivor,  was  blamed. 

ABOUT,  Fduohd,  a  young  French  novelist, 
whose  first  performance  created  a  sensation  in 
Paris  in  1864-*6.  A  novel  called  ToUa,  found- 
ed in  part  on  facts  contained  in  a  comparatively 
unknown  Italian  pamphlet,  Vittoria  SaoortlUy 
caused  him  to  be  denounced  by  an  infloentiai 
Beviaw  as  a  lit«ary  pirate.  Defending  himself 
with  a  i^tbineas  equal  to  the  harahneaa  of  his 
SBNulantB,  he  ftnniahed  convindng  evidenoe 
that  he  bad  never  deided  his  obUgmon  to  the 
ItsUaa  book^  and  by  pobHshing  other  worka, 
triumphantly  demonstrated  that  he  was  pa»- 
sessed  of  some  talent  of  his  own.  Le  Soi  dm 
Montoifnet,  le$  Mariaget  da  Parity  and  QtrmaiMt 
appearing  in  quick  sucoeadon,  were  favorably 
reoeived  by  the  novel-reading  community,  while 
a  sketch  of  the  present  dtuation  of  Greece,  La 
Oriee  contmptrntiM,  and  a  review  of  the-ex; 
Mbition  of  fine  arts  in  Paris,  called  Yoyaigt  d 
tran&n  VEa^otiXAm  de*  Beaux  ArU.  won  vpf^ 
bation  from  competent  judges.  His  principal 
productions  have  been  translated  and  reprinted 
m  this  country. 
ABOYILIJB,  a  name  otmunoa  to  three  gen- 
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«nb  of  artillery  in  the  time  of  the  Freneh  Re- 
public, Empire,  and  BeBtoratioa.   I.  FsAvgois 
Mamik,  Cither  of  the  two  others,  was  bom  at 
Braat,  Jan.  33,  1T80,  and  died  in  1819.  He 
aerred  in  the  American  War,  and  aU  tiie  jk>v- 
ernmoitB  that  interresed  b^weenLoniaAVl. 
aiidLgaiiXTin.,bothiiMliiaiTe.  U.  ElaeldeBt 
•0^  Acwnn  GtABxaOjjMn  1778,  ^ed  1830, 
tarred  in  UL  The  jcmagfiUt,  Auamn 

Kah^  was  bom  in  1776.  S»  lost  an  ann  at 
ITagrwn. 

ABRACADABRA  U  a  magioaf  word,  de> 
riff«d  flrom  Atmucas,  which,  inwrihed  i^on  a 
mjBMn  i»eee  of  paper  or  Unra,  vas  mppoaed  to 
poDMM  amne  tausmanio  propOTtiM. 

ABB  AH  AM  (written  Abbam  until  the  prom- 
ise of  laaae).  Father  of  the  Faithfbl,  aon  of 
Torah,  and  deeoendant  of  Sfaem,  born  B.  O. 
1996,  in  0r  of  the  Obaldees  in  £aitem  Ueso- 
potanua.  Bj  a  revelatioa  from  God  to  him, 
IiiB  firther^a  fiuoily  were  oonverted  from  idolatry 
to  monotheism;  and  bedng  warned  to  leave  the 
owmtrj,  eame  and  dwelt  in  Obarran  in  weBtem 
Keaopotanua  until  Tbrah  died  (Aeta.  viLX 
when  Abram,  ag«n  mmed  of  Goid,  departed 
from  Ohanan  in  hia  76th  year,  tiAdng  Lot  with 
him,  and  after  wandering  foe  seTaral  yeara,  dar- 
ing which  time  he  retired  to  Egypt  on  accoont 
of  a  fiunine  in  the  oonntry  where  he  was  feeding 
cattle^  finally  dirided  tiie  Und  with  Lot,  giving 
Lot  his  ofaoioe,  by  which  arrangement  Cnnaan 
feU  to  Abram,  who  came  to  Manure  and  dwelt 
there.  There  Ishmael  was  bom  of  Hagar,  and 
IS  yeara  later,  when  Abram  was  09  years  old, 
baac  was  promised,  bis  own  name  changed  to 
AfrroAon  (&ther  of  many),  tiiat  of  Sarai  to 
Sarah — and  the  rite  of  dronm<^ion  institated. 
After  the  birth  of  Isaac,  Ishmael  was  expelled 
with  his  mother  from  the  AtH*ahamio  household, 
and  the  ohUdren  bom  later  of  Ketorah,  Abra- 
ham^  aeoond  wift^  shared  tike  ssme  ftte.  Thus. 
flKM^  the  iwondse  embodied  in  the  change  vt 
his  name  was  literally  falfilled  in  the  posteritv- 
of  his  ^d^t  SODS,  yet  in  its  ^ritual  electa  ft 
seems  to  have  been  oonfinea  to  Isaao  (Cteo. 
xxL  18),  as  in  his  hne  the  ftmilies  of  tiie  earth 
dionld  be  blessed.  fOen.  xii.  8.)  The  q>ostIe 
oaDa  aU  who  beheve  in  Jeeas  and  do  the  works 
d  Abraham,  his  children.  Abraham  died  at 
ttie  age  of  175  years,  and  was  bnried  Isaac 
and  bhmael  in  the  cave  of  Maohpelah,  witii 
Sarah  his  ^e.  With  hbn  the  Old  Testament 
history  properiy  commences,  the  rest  being 
merely  intaMnobnT  to  that  grand  movement 
wiiieh  begins  in  Ur  <tf  the  C^aldees  and  ends 
with  the  ftoal  destmotlon  of  the  Jewish  poH^ 
and  people; 

ABRAHAK  A  Sahotjl  Ouba,  a  odebnted 
Qerman  OToaoher,  whose  proper  name  waa  UI- 
ridi  Ton  Megerie^  bom  Jmie  4^  I94li,  at  ErA- 
bniliefanstten,  in  SinUa,  and  died  at  Vkima 
Dee.  1,  1709.  He  ma  an  Augustine  monk, 
and  pruched  sodh  witty  and  powerfol  sermons, 
that  the  German  Emperor  called  him  to  Vienna 
andu>pctetedhimoomtchn>lidn.  Thetitlesof 
hk  treatisee  oharaoteriae  Mm,  "Hoteh  Fotoh," 
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Jndas  the  aroh  knave,"  "He  and  shame  on 
the  worid,"  "Austrian  Thankvivh^."  His 
langoage  is  a  good  iUostration  of  the  state  cS 
the  High  German  in  his  day. 

ABRAHABUTES^  an  order  of  monks  ex- 
tenninated  by  TheophUns  in  the  0th  oentnry. 
This  term  was  also  q^Ued  to  a  body  of  Bohe- 
ndan  oonntry  people,  who,  in  1783,  imstiDg 
to  the  ediot  it  tdbratim,  pnUisbed  by  Joss^ 
II.,  separated  from  the  OathoUo  ohnreh,  and  set 
m  a  sort  at  Deism  which  they  dumed  to  be 
the  original  creed  of  Abraham,  wheooe  th^ 
name,  The^  took  from  the  Bible  nothing  but 
the  lA3ti*B  Fnqrer  and  the  Ten  Oommandmenta. 
In  1788,  they  were  expelled  from  their  halntih 
tions  by  military  fivce  and  driven  into  Gallicia 
and  Hongary,  where  they  were  c<Hnpc^led  to 
serve  on  the  frontiers.  This  hardi  treatment 
had  the  desired  effect.  The  pnmagandawaa 
stopped,  and  many  returned  to  the  Oatbolie 
chnnsh. 

ABRAHAM  HEK,  a  doss  of  hnpoatots  In 
England,  who.  In  former  times,  before  the  e^ 
tftfaHshment  c£  charitable  lonatic  a^loma^ 
woold  inelend  to  be  mad,  in  order  to  get  almk 
Tfaw  are  dssorifaed  in  Decker's  Biigm  VU- 
Imiu.  Poor  Tom,in  Shakmeare's  Kiiw  Lea^ 
may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  dass  ot 
persons.  To  sham  Abraham  is  a  eant  egres- 
sion to  which  tiieir  praetioes  gave  rise. 

ABRAHAM  OSHEI,  a  Portngneae  Jew,  ct 
the  18th  century,  who  translated  the.  Bible  Into 
Spanish.  It  was  published  at  Ferrara,  in  1668, 
and  in  Gothio  type.  Has  edition  is  now  very 
rare,  but  is  still  esteemad  1^  both  Jews  ana 
Ohristians  in  Sptdn. 

ABBAHAMSOK,  WsBinB  Habb  Fbixd- 
EioH,  an  BDSthetio  critic  and  antiqnary,  bora 
in  SoUeswig,  in  1744^  died  1813.  Having  at- 
tained the  nmk  of  in  the  Daniah  arti^ 
lery,  he  retired  in  17vr  from  aotive  service^  and 
devoted  himself  to  a  adentiflo  and  literary  life. 
—  JoSKPH  Nnwui  BmAuaty  Ueotoiant  o(do> 
net  in  die  DaniA  o™>T)  son  of  the  iinrner, 
bnm  Deo.  8,  1789,  introduced  into  DenmaA 
tiie  Bell  and  Lancasterian  method  of  teachim^ 
with  which  he  bad  become  aogpalnted  wUk 
serving  as  captain  in  the  gennal  staff  of  the 
Danish  auxiliary  oorps  In  Franoe. 

ABRAMBON,  Ai«ATny^  medallist,  bom  ci 
HelH^w  parmts,  at  StreUta;,  in  1764,  died  In 
1811.  On  account  of  his  (neat  profidency  in  his 
art,  he  was  appointed  medallist  to  the  king,  and 
snbeeqaendy,  director  of  a  royal  medal-mint 
He  executed  a  series  of  medals  of  eminent 
savans,  which  were  much  admired,  and  ex- 
erted a  remarkable  inflnenoe  npon  the  devd^ 
ment  <tf  monismatio  artin  PrnBsia. 

ABBAllTfiS,  a  town  in  BortDguese  Estre- 
madora,  on  the  Tagua,  80  mlleB  from  Lisbon, 
with  dont  5,000  biba^tants.  It  is  of  little 
importance  eiDept  as  a  ndUtsry  podticHi,  oom- 
mwTu^jng  one  of  the  frontier  loaos  from  Spain 
into  Portugal.  The  Portoguese  made  a  brave 
defence  here  against  the  Spaniards,  and  JunoL 
<m  his  eelobrwbed  mardi  from  Spain,  sdsad 
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on  this  plfloe,  forttfled  it,  and  pnabod  on  with 

1,400  ffreuadiwsftrUBbon.  Ihis  ei|d(^  earned 

mm  hiB  titje. 

ABRANTfeS,  Vaiwkat.  Dm  of.  SeeJusor. 

ABRANTElS,  DcoHBsa  of,  born  at  Hbnt- 
mllier,  Not.  6,  1764,  died  at  GhaiXlot,  near 
Paris,  Jane  B,  1888.  She  was  a  trcanan  of 
oiBimderable  literary  aoqnirementH,  and  her  life 
is.  remarkable  for  strange  Ticisdtndes.  She  was 
daughter  of  K.  de  Pennon^  a  pnblio  official  in 
ibe  oily  of  Uetz,  who  had  married  Pannonia 
Oonmena,  a  lineal  descendant  from  the  Imperial 
Byzantine  &xaHj  of  the  Gomneni.  She  re- 
oaved  an  ezoellent  edncatdon  from  her  fother 
and  brother,  wiu>  was  a  member  of  the  adnun- 
iBtntion  under  the  otmsolate.    H.  F< 


of  the  Bffiiapaite  £unily.  After  JonotV  re- 
tnxn  from  Egypt,  covered  with  lanrels  for  his 
bravery,  he  married  Mile.  Pennon.  Her  own 
family  connexions  and  her  hnsband's  &vor  with 
Bonaparte,  soon  introdnoed  her  to  the  Ughest 
■ooie^  of  the  French  metropolis,  and  she  re- 
odved  the  honorary  appointment  of  lady  of  hon* 
or  to  the  Empress  mother.  Upon  Junot's 
pmntment  as  governor  of  Paris,  her  saloons  were 
the  chosen  resort  <xf  wit  and  fashion.  She 
aooompanied  her  hoslMnd  on  his  Spanish  cam- 
pidgn.  The  fall  of  the  Emperor,  her  hnahand'a 
deMh,and  the  restoration  of  the  Bonrbons, 
laonght  serions  reverses  upon  her.  She  lost 
flu  greats  part  of  hwibrtane:  and  Hteratare, 
whidi  she  had  previously  oaluvated  fbr  pleas- 
109,  Bhenow  Mlowed  as  a  means  of  liTdihood. 
Bat  the  admirable  prodnotions  <^  her  pen 
were  unremoncrative,  the  brilliant  denizen  of 
die  imperial  ooort  aHl  fixnn  one  depth  to 
another  nntil  she  reached  a  state  of  absolnte 
destitution,  and  the  heiress  of  the  Oomneni 
finished  her  days  at  Ohaillot,  near  Paris,  in 
1888,  a  dependent  on  pnblio  oharily.  She  left 
behind  her  sons  and  oangfatera,  one  of  whom, 
Had.  Constance  Anbert,  and  her  son  Napoleon 
d'Abrantds,  are  bo^  engaged  in  literary  pnr- 
Boits.  Her  works  are  written  in  an  ea^  and 
engaf^g  style.  Her  chief  book,  Mamoiret  de  Ja 
Jktwem  ^AbrantM^  is  an  aathority  on  the 
Oonrt  of  Kapoleon  (18  Tola.  Paris). 

ABRAXAS,  a  mystioal  word  oompotmded 
at  the  Ooptle  words  Airal  and  8acc  Some 
writers  gtve  it  a  Ferrian  origin.  la  cither 
aenae  it  u  taken  by  mystics  to  signify  the  Sa- 
imme  Being,  Abraxas  is  also  the  name  of 
those  stones  on  which  may  be  found  certain 
lines,  flgoring  to  the  imagination  heads  of  va- 
rioos  animals,  ot  other  symbols,  which  were 
valued  as  amolefB,  and  supposed  to  be  mdned 
with  miraonlons  qualities.  Upon  these  the 
word  Abraxas  was  inscribed,  and  thns  the 
charm  of  the  talisman  being  oompleted,  these 
gema  were  in  great  repute  among  uie  Basiliana 
and  other  early  heretical  sects  whose  tenets 
&vored  Gnostidam.  In  imitation  of  these 
natural  gems,  artificial  ones  weremanuftwtured. 
They  are  foond  in  Syria,  Sgypt,  and  Spain,  and 
toe  to  be  seen  in  many  moaeumi. 


ABSlAIi,  AxaaA  Jo6bb  d*,  a  IV«uih  Jndge^ 
bom  at  AnumayjMareh  19. 1760,  died  at  ms 
KoT.  14, 1828.  He  was  active  in  oonq^fing  the 
Oode  Napoleon,  and  preaored  lua  ritution 
thtou^  all  cfaanges: 

A^OLHOS^  or  Santa  Barbara  island^  a 
group  of  four  small  uninhabited  islets,  sitnated  on 
an  extensive  dioal  near  the  coast  of  Brazil,  in  lat. 
17°  68'  a  long.  88"  43'  W.  la  the  breeding 
season  they  are  covered  with  immense  Hooka  m 
birds;  turtlee  may  be  found  there  at  time%  and 
fish  are  always  plenfifuL.  On  the  shoals,  garon- 
paa,  afish  like  ood,  are  taken  in  large  nmm>en. 

ABRUZ^O,  the  most  northern  dividon  of  fb» 
dominions  of  the  King  of  liie  two  Sioiliu^  is  di- 
vided into  three  provinceB^  Abmzzo  <Stn,  and 
AbniBo  Tntra,  L  andIL  These  provinces oon> 
tain  4,899  "Opare  miles,  with  808  communes^  in* 
habited  by  aW,940 souls,  aooMdIng  to  Hkt  onaaaa 
of 1846.  The  mountains  ofAbruzzo  are  the  home 
of  a  race  of  shepherds,  who  are  clothed  primitiTe* 
ly,  in  untaoned  aheepsdnns.  The  valleys  ud 
lowlands  are  very  fertile,  and  raiaemueh  whea^ 
rice,  fruits,  abundanoe  of  aafiron,  oil,  uid  totuo- 
co.  The  women  work  harder  than  the  men  at 
agricultural  labor..  The  inhabitants  are  in  a 
very  backward  condition.  They  live  in  dtr^ 
bote,  shared  by  the  donkey  and  the  pig.  Ibe 
chief  article  of  food  is  Indian  mttil,  boiled  in 
water  and  milk ;  wheaten  bread  is  a  luxury. 
They  are  murioal,  hocpitable,  sqMrstitions,  and 
nvoigeftil;  phyncally,  they  are  a  fine  race  ci 
men,  and  maJce  some  of  tlie  best  acddiers  in  tlie 
Neapolitan  army.  They  never  Idndered  the 
German  B,  Frenc^i,  or  Spaniards  from  marching 
into  Naples  until,  in  1799,  they  ioflicted  terri- 
ble i^ioriea  npcoL  the  French  army  of  Invadon. 

A£SALOM,  the  third  son  of  David.  He 
early  entertained  ambitioua  designs  upon  the 
tibrone,  to  which  he  had  some  diow  of  olaimi 
from  his  royal  descent  on  both  aidee.  Instigat* 
ed,  possibly,  by  his  ambition,  but  ostensibly  by 
the  rape  of  Tamar,  he  slew  Amnon,  his  eldest 
brother,  and  raised  a  rebellion,  and  obtained 
posseaedou  of  the  throne.  By  the  adnnt  man- 
agement of  Joab,  he  waa  overthrown  and  slain. 
With  all  his  want  of  filial  afleotion,  David  loved 
him,  and  mourned  deeply  at  his  death. 

ABaAIX)N,  or  AxD,  arohUabop  of  Land,  and 
hlabap  of  Boeskilde,  alao  Minister  and  General 
of  the  Danish  king,  Waldsmar  I.,  bora  1138, 
died  1301,  was  educated  at  the  Univwri^  ci 
Paria  He  put  down  the  Yendish  piratee, 
who  infleeted  the  Baltic,  followed  them  up  to 
their  island  home  of  Bag^  destroyed  the  tem- 
ple of  thedr  god  Svantovit,  at  Arkona,  and 
forced  them  to  receive  Chri^ianity.  The  oode 
of  Wald«nar  was  partly  his  work,  as  also  the  eo- 
deaastical  oode  of  Zealand.  On  his  enoonrage- 
ment,  Saxo  Grammatious  composed  his  Hjstory 
of  Denmark,  the  first  eontinuous  Scandhtavian 
history  ever  written.  L«ter  he  overcame  the 
Pomeranian  prince,  Bog^slar,  and  made  him  do 
homage  to  the  Danish  king.  He  is,  perhaps, 
dUsfiy  memorable  for  having  ccaatraoted  a  lit- 
tieibrt,  named  afte  him,  AxeUuntS)  for  di^iBSwe 
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apM  pintaL  Bound  tlds  fort  the  beantiftil 
ewital  of  Dennurk  gradnally  reared  itaell 
Abeftlon^a  ffvr6  was  opened  in  1827,  ai^  Iub 
■taff  and  lisg  ire  still  preserved. 

AB&GESS  (Lat.  oSfMcZtfn^  to  aeparate  or 
secede),  aa  infiamniatory  or  pondent  tumor. 
An  aboceas  is  a  collection  of  poa,  resulting  &om 
inflamntitian  of  the  parts  where  it  ori^ates. 
Hie  pmnleDt  matter  is  a  d^neration  of  the 
finid  exuded  from  the  oi^illuy  Tesseb  of  the 
parti  iaflamed,  andscnuetimMaddgeneralioaor 
eotn^tkm.  of  the  tiaaua  ot  theparta  inTcdved. 
There  are  three  kinds  si  BweUing  or  tmnor 
eneynon^y  oalled  abooea^  the  *'  inflamed,**  the 
^c&roiiio,''andtiie"oongestiTe.''  bitheflrat, 
the  iwelang  oconrs  in  the  looalitjr  inflamed,  ^e 
paxta  bdng  painfti],  red,  and  ho^  and  the  pus 
eonfined  to  the  immediate  vidnil^.    In  the 
iaoaaid,  Hbe  inflammaticMi  is  sob-acate  or  ohroDio, 
■ad  the  swelling  painless,  as  in  Bcrofoloos  ta- 
taon,  and  white  swellings.   In  the  third,  the 
pas  aeoomnlataa  at  a  distance  from  the  part  dia- 
oaaod,  borrowing  between  the  tissoea,  and  fill- 
ing^ by  mere  gravit]'',  nntil  it  meets  with  remst* 
anoe,  and  there  aocomnlaUng,  forms  a  swelliog, 
irritates  the  nei^boring  tisstiea,  and  is  thence 
called  ^  congestiTe  absMss."   The  pns  arising 
from  disease  of  the  q>tne  in  the  lamSar  region, 
often  barrows  down  into  the  groin,  and  there 
fi»!iiw  «  hrgt  abBoaBB  or  tumor,  which  ml^ 
oanaa  the  imimtiated  to  beUeve  Oiat  the  troe 
■aat  flf  the  disease  was  where  the  swelling  first 
xppeaxs.   AbaoosiBS  m^  be  fwmed  in  any  part 
of  tha  bodj,  aodaredangeroiuorttot,  according 
to  tbe  rdative  iiiq>ortanoe  of  the  parts  involved. 
When  they  occur  in  the  limbs,  or  in  parts  of  the 
external  frame,  they  are  seldMn  dangerons;  bat 
in  tiie  Iwain,  or  more  important  Tiacera,  they 
are  often  &taL   Simple  abscess  is  the  most 
oommoo^  but  sometimes  they  occur  in  different 
parts  of  the  body  at  once,  and  saoceed  esch 
other  with  pertinadons  continuity  for  a  long 
time.   The  nze  is  sometimes  smsll  and  ciroum- 
scribed,  as  in  sob-oataneoos  tomora,  sometimes 
Tcary  larae,  where  great  coUections  of  porolent 
matter  form  between  the  muscles  and  the  deep- 
er tissues,  displacing  the  venda  and  thanerroa^ 
and  causing  maoh  deformity  in  the  snrroonding 
parts.   The  treatment  varies  wt^  the  seat  and 
eanae  ot  the  disease.  Most  commonly  the  con- 
fined pas  is  let  oat  by  a  snigioal  inoinon,  bat  in 
aaofuoas  tnmon,  tms  is  not  always  advisable, 
as  dangoons  cranplicationB  may  ensae.  Betons, 
stinralatiog  Uniments,  and  medicines  to  pro- 
mote absOTptioD,  and  ^ve  tone  to  the  whole 
system,  are  deemed  more  prodent  in  sodi  oases. 

ABSCHATZ,  Hahs  Asbhavn,  Baron,  a  Ger- 
man poet,  bom  at  Wiirbitz,  in  Silesia,  Feb. 
4.  IGia,  died  April  23, 1699,  was  edacated  at 
lisgniti,  Stnuborg,  and  Leyden,  after  which  he 
ipant  diiee  years  m  traveUing  over  the  oonti- 
aenL  After  the  death  of  Dake  Qeorg  Wilhehn 
voB  1661^  he  served  as  governor  ot 

the  prindpality  <»  laegnitz,  as  delegate  to  tite 
aaaambly  of  princes  at  Bresuii,  and  as  tiie  am- 
baaador  of  Kleria  «t  the  ooart  of  tbe  em- 
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paror  at  Vienna.  He  finally  r^ired  from  vnUlo 
and  ocoapied  hims^  nntil  his  death  in  the 
eoltiTfttion  of  his  paternal  domunsi 

ABSCISSA.  See  Aif iXTTio  Geoxetkt. 

ABSENTEE,  a  term  oonvoitionally  ^{died 
to  landed  proprietors  absent  from  their  estates. 

ABSIMARUS,  TiBEBnrB,  a  soldier  of  for- 
tone,  who  became  emperor  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  A.  D.  698.  In  fear  that  the  Emperor 
Leontins  might  bring  him  to  a  severe  aocoant 
for  a  reverse  which  he  had  ezperienoed  at  the 
hands  of  the  Saiaoena,  he  raised  an  may  which 
proclaimed  and  made  mm  emperor.  Hesignal- 
Ised  his  aooeaaim  to  the  thnme  by  slitting  the 
ears  and  nose  ct  Leontins,  and  urowtog  him 
into  a  convent ;  bnt  in  706,  Jnstioian  IL,  long 
^oe  dethroned,  having  been  restored  to  power 
by  the  Balgariana,  naed  Absimanis  as  a  foo^ 
stool  at  the  EOppomome,  and  after  the  speotaob^ 
beheaded  him. 

ABSOLUTE  (Lat  abtohitfu,  absolved, 
freed  from  all  eztrinrio  oonditions,  complete  in 
itseU^  and  dependent  on  no  other  caose),  a 
term  much  naed  in  modem  philosc^y,  espe- 
dally  by  Schelling,  Hegel,  Ooomn,  and  their 
followers.  As  need  by  them  it  stands  opposed  to 
the  relative,  for  independent,  anoonoitioned, 
edf-existent  bdn&  or  being  in  itself  which 
th^y  oontMid  la  ue  primitive  in  all  though^ 
andthenllimatein  all  sdraosv  and  the  otject 

immediate  intaiti<Hi.  In  th«r  langnage  the 
absolnte  means,  or  is  Intoided  to  mean,  the 
Infinite,  God  himself^  regarded  rimi^y  as  pore 
beings  Jku  reiw  Se^n.  Sir  WiUiirai  Hamilton 
denies  that  absolnte  and  infinite  are  identical, 
and  that  in  the  sense  of  the  infinite, — the  ano(»- 
ditioned, — ^ihe  absolnte  is  an  object  of  intuition. 
He  confLnes  all  philosophy,  therefore,  to  the 
finite,  the  relative,  the  conditioned.  To  think^ 
he  says,  is  to  condition,  and  there  is  no  intni- 
tion  without  thoogbt.  The  absolute  and  rel- 
ative can  be  tbooght  only  as  correlatives,  each 
connoting  the  other,  and,  therefore,  only  as 
conditioned.  He  is  answered  by  those  who 
pn^ss  the  i^iiloBophy  of  the  absolnte,  that, 
althoi^  the  term  may  be  used  to  erareas  an 
idea  Sfl^ent  flwm  that  of  the  nnoraottioned, 
or  the  infinite,  and  although  to  think  is,  in  a 
certain  sense,  to  condition,  yet  tiie  condition  is, 
in  the  thought  itseli^  always  apprehended  as  the 
condition  <^  the  subject,  never  aa  the  otHidittoi 
of  the  object  Oertdnly  the  finite  can  appre- 
hend the  infinite  only  in  a  finite  mode  or  man- 
ner, but  to  apprehend  it  even  in  a  fiidte  mode 
or  manner  is  still  to  a^iprehend  the  infinite.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  the  reality  of  human  knowl- 
edge that  it  should  be  adec^te  to  the  olfject, 
for  if  it  were  there  could  be  no  homan  knowl- 
edge at  all.  Th^  reply  further,  that  the  rel- 
ative Is  inconceivable  without  the  absolnte. 
What  ia  not,  is  not  intelligible;  and  since  the 
r^atireis  not  and  cannot  be  witlunt  the  abso- 
lute^ the  oooditbDSd  without  the  unoonditiooed, 
tiiwa  can  be  no  inUdtion  of  tiie  fanaw  vltlwat 
a  dnmltsueous  intuition  of  the  latter,  nor  are 
tb^  itttuitiTely  apprehended  precisely  as  oov 
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nlAfires,  each  aa  omditioned  Isf  th«  otiier;  for 
in  the  intnition  itadf  the  ahaolnte  ia  ^pro- 
hended  as  the  oanae  or  ereator  of  the  relative, 
tiie  unconditioned  as  conditioning  the  con- 
ditioned. There  is  another  controversy  even 
among  those  who  are  termed  ontologists,  and 
-who  profess  to  find  in  the  intnitioD  <^  uncon- 
ditioned being  the  principle  of  philosophy, — 
whether  the  pnre  being,  the  absolnte,  tJte  un- 
conditioned being,  asserted  by  Oonsin  and  the 
Gennan  school,  and  which  they  Identiiy,  or 
attempt  to  identify,  with  God,  is  real,  living 
being,  real  living  God,  or  after  all  only  a 
\ogi^  abstraotioii.  A  class  of  modem  p3d- 
loeopbers,  amcng  whom  may  be  mentiraied 
Yinoenzo  Qioborti,  as  the  most  distinguished, 
wM^ntMii  that  aa  the  terms  the  uMolnte, 
the  infinite,  the  nneonffititmed  are  evidently 
abstract  terms,  the  idea  they  aqpnoB  ia  and 
can  be  only  a  logical  ahstraotion,  formed  by 
the  mind  operating  upon  its  own  oonoep- 
tion,  and  eliminating  from  them  all  conception 
of  space,  time,  boands,  conditions,  or  relativity. 
In  tbis  esse,  they  say  it  ia  no  real  being,  bnt  a 
ample  generalization  of  psychological  phenom- 
ena,  and  as  far  removed  from  tiie  em  neea- 
$anum  et  reaU,  the  real  and  neorasary  l>eing  of 
the  schoolmen,  the  real  living  God,  in  whom 
the  homan  race  believe,  as  zero  ia  from  being 
something.  Hence,  thoiu;h  for  another  reason, 
ibey  refose  with  Sir  Wfliram  ibmiUon,  to  oon- 
eede  that  we  have  intmtion  vi  the  abadnte,  tiie 
infinite,  or  the  nnconditioned,  but  assert,  in  op- 
position to  him,  that  we  have  immediate  in- 
tuition of  that  which  in  reality  is  absolnte,  in- 
finite, and  unconditioned.  To  suppose  that  we 
have  intuition  of  being,  or  God  as  the  absolnte, 
vould  be  to  suppose  mat  we  know  the  abstract 
before  the  con<a%te,  the  possible  before  the 
real,  and  therefore  that  reflection  or  reasoning 
precedes  instead  of  foUowii^  intuition.  They 
dissent,  therefore,  from  Schelling,  Hegel,  and 
Oounn,  and  deny  that  we  have  immediate 
intuition  of  the  absolute,  that  is  of  God,  real 
and  neceseaiT  l>eing,.  as  the  absolute,  and  nuun- 
tain  that  while  we  have  immediate  intniti<m 
of  that  which  is  absolute,  infinite^  unoondi- 
tioned,  we  conceivable  inttutiTe  ot)}ect  as  such 
only  by  a  proces8<^ reflective  reason, — ^the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  hnman  mind  demonstratea 
that  the  object  of  its  intnition  is  God. 

ABSOLUTION,  in  the  Soman  Catholic 
dhnroh  the  act  of  the  priest  in  pronouncing  the 
pardon  and  remission  of  the  sins  of  a  i>enitent. 
Absolution  infoTo  intemoy  is  a  part  of  the 
sacrament  of  penance,  in  which  the  guilt  of 
mortal  and  venial  sin  is  remitted.  Abwiutiou 
injbro  exterm,  is  the  remission  of  certain  eooleu- 
asticai  penalties,  for  example,  excommunication. 
There  are  ako  precatory  forma  of  absolution, 
which  are  used  during  the  divine  service. 
Bhcrt  nrayers  at  the  end  of  each  noctum  in 
the  omoe  of  matins  are  also  called  ahsdnticm. 
In  the  morning  and  evening  prayers  of  the 
Knc^iah  and  AmMican  Episcopal  churches,  ab- 
•olatdoa  la  a  fomiiila  of  publicly  ^ying  for. 
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or  declaring  the  ren^on  of  the  tons  of  the 
penitent,  lued  only  by  a  priest;  abo  in  the 
ofBoe  for  the  Tisitation  d  the  Side,  of  the 
church  of  England,  an  anthoribative  deelaratioit 
of  the  pardon  of  sin,  prononnced  over  spenK 
tent,  aner  private  confession.  Similar  forms  <k 
absolution  are  also  used  in  the  Lutheran  church 

A^OLUTISM,  in  politics,  irrespondble,  ui^ 
limited  soverei^ty,  wnetherinthe  hands  of  one 
or  of  many,  in  contradistinction  from  that 
which  is  restnuned  by  fondamental  law^  or 
exercised  in  cotiperation  with  the  repmenta* 
tivee  of  the  people, 

ABSOBOEAB,  or  Gnows^  an  Indian  tribe, 
found  in  the  Ubsonii,  Just  above  the  Blaok- 
foeL  with  whom  they  are  oomate.  They  ar« 
Btda  by  their  agent  to  hare  uout  1,000  war^ 
riors,  and  have  rince  the  last  census  deteii(y 
rated  in  every  respect.  They  subsist  entirely 
the  chase,  and  are  altogether  unfuniliar  with 
the  habits  ot  civilized  life.  Their  language  has 
many  Pawnee,  and  a  fow  Dacotah  words. 

ABSOBPTION  (Lat.  cAaorbao^  to  imlnbe,  or 
suck  up,  as  the  parched  earth  sucks  op  the 
fidling  run,  or  as  a  sponge  imbibes  water).  Ab- 
sorption, in  the  human  body,  is  a  term  com- 
monly applied  to  the  functions  of  a  special  set 
of  vessels  cslled  absorbents  or  lymph^cs  ;  the 
word,  howevo-,  has  a  more  general  meaning  in 
phyaolc^,  as  we  shall  see  by  a  carefiil  analy- 
sis. The  whole  body,  in  one  SBDse,  is  an  ah- 
Borbent  of  external  matter  fat  nutrititau  It 
absorbs  matter  In  the  solid,  the  liquid,  and  the 
gaseous  ^mns ;  air  in  the  longB,  food,  and  water 
in  ^e  stomach  and  inteswMW.  The  phyri»- 
lo^cal  life  of  the  body  is  one  perpetual  round 
of  iogestion  and  egestion,  absorption  and  excre- 
tion. The  body  is  composed  of  organs,  dif- 
fering in  structure,  form  and  function,  as  the 
heart  and  Innga,  brain  and  nerves,  bones  and 
muscles,  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  but  all 
cooperating  to  one  end,  the  health  and  egni- 
libnum  of  the  whole  oiwanism,  as  an  instrn- 
meut  <if  action  and  a  habitation  for  the  soul, 
which  is  the  wnnan  or  the  man.  And  as  the 
body  is  composed  of  different  oi^pma,  ao  eaoh 
organ  ia  otniqKMed  of  variona  tissues.  The 
hi^ga,  for  instance,  oonrist  of  mncons  mem- 
brane, parenohymatoos  tisaoe,  capillary  veasela, 
and  serous  membranes,  all  differing  in  struo- 
ture,  quality,  and  functions ;  and  each  of  these 
again  is  formed  of  minute  cells,  di&ring  to 
some  extent  in  different  parts  of  the  aame 
tissue,  as  in  different  layers  of  the  maooos 
membrane,  and  in  the  dimrrat  tissues  of  each 
organ.  The  minnte.cell  of  every  mngle  tissue, 
or  nmple  layer  of  a  compound  tlasne,  has  a  form 
and  structure  and  peculiar  property  of  its  own ; 
it  ia  a  littie  world  of  atoms,  too  minute  for 
visoal  analysis,  bnt  the  cell  or  globule  ia  viable 
itselfimder  a  microscope;  this  cell  in  its  own 
form  and  oonstitution  ia  as  independent  as  a 
special  organ  in  the  body,  or  a  planet  In  a 
solar  system;  and,  perhaps,  in  microsooidoal 
proportion,  as  &r  removed  from  its  contiguous 
neighbor,  ai  the  heart  la  from  the  longa^  or  the 
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mooais  ttcm  the  earthy  and  the  earth  from  the 
son.   The  cells  of  bone  differ  in  form  and  oon- 
stitatioa  from  the  cells  of  flbrons  tissoe  and  of 
moBQle'^  those  of.  the  glandolar  tissaes  differ 
from  those  of  the  medollary  sabstance  of  the 
brain ;  and  those  of  one  kind  of  glandolar  tissue 
djSat  from  tfaoae  of  another,  as  tiie  cells  which 
secrete  nBk  in  the  breast  difi^  in  form  and 
ftanotion  from  thoee  which,  in  the  liver,  secrete 
IHla.  laah  mbuite  oellf  then,  in  the  o^sanism, 
faafitdewwldof  stams,  a  twrfbot  individoali- 
^,  itaartdngftomtheblooa  siudLfbod<Hil]r  as 
ma  its  own  peonliar  const! totion,  and  retnm- 
]qg  In  nohange  lU  own  waste  matter,  to  be 
fluDy  eliminated  from  the  body.  And,  more- 
erar,  each       is  permanent  in  stmctoie,  from 
^  beginning,  as  the  complex  oi^aos  aro,  the 
number  of  o^is  in  each  organ  being  as  constant 
as  the  nmnber  of  organs  in  the  body.   And  as 
the  crgana  enlarge  with  the  growth  of  the 
body,  from  the  stage  of  complete  formation  in 
the  womb  nntil  the  apogee  of  adolt  life,  so  the 
oeOs  atlat;ge  in  each  tissue  of  an  organ ;  if  the 
body  increase  ten  or  fifteen  fold  in  balk  and 
vcoght,  from  birth  to  adolt  life,  and  shrink  agun 
with  extr«ne  age,  the  oeDs  increase  respectivelT 
in  a  like  nUo  of  nae  and  ww^^  and  ehriiuc 
•sain  with  age,  the  nnmber  being  constant  in 
The  size  then  of  an  indlTidoal 
ocfl  depends  partly  on  the  growth  of  the  whole 
body,  andnartlyon  thenjative  dimensions  of 
cells  which  finm  the  elnnwitaiy  ctmstitnents 
of  partunilar  taasnes.   In  some  tissaes  the  ele- 
mentary oella  are  mnch  larger  than  in  others, 
the  diameters  varying  from  the  1,200th  to  the 
A,0OOth  Cft  an  inch.    The  forms  of  cells  are  also 
varioQs,  being  more  or  less  spheroidal,  conical, 
fiatfaoed,  polyhedral,  and  irregnlar  in  shu)e. 
Ibey  all,  however,  act  asindepoideatindtvida- 
aHtiAS  in  their  phynological  operations  of  nu- 
trition, absorption,  and  eUmination  of  waste 
atoms,  cooperating  with  their  neighbors  and 
asBOqatee  m  the  odleotive  fbnotions  of  the 
body*   These  dtametefs  of  odb       seem  in- 
mmblj  ndnnie,  bat  the  diameten  o(  capillar 
ly  Teaablp  are^  in  some  oaaea^not  mora  tban  one- 
BfTOOth  of  an  inch,  and  the  diametNS  of  mn- 
pathetie  nerve  fibres  have  been  estimated  at 
OM-OfOOOth  of  an  mch.   This  is  the  infinitely 
small  aspect  cf  Ingsstifm  and  ^estitm  m  eat^ 
oaU,  as  mo  first  view  of  ingestion  and  ^^tion 
In  the  whole  body  was,  comparativelv,  the  in- ' 
finitely  large  aqwet  of  stmctnre  and  Amotion 
in  a  oeQ  or  rotund  unit?  of  lat^  type,  and 
more  ocHnj^x  variety  of  organism.  Ibe  first 
apparent  oigan  of  absorption  in  a  minute  cell 
Is  the  mtogoment,  and  so  in  the  whole  body, 
the  akin  and  mucous  membrane;  ur  is  absorbed 
hi  the  Inngs  and  on  the  whde  external  snrfooe 
of  the  akin ;  food  and  water  by  the  mnoons 
DHmbrane  of  tbo  alimentary  csnal.  This,  bow- 
em,  ia  but  an  if^earuioe^  or  rather,  it  is  really 
a  mt  stem  only  of  abeorptioa ;  for,  below  the 
mftM  of  the  mnooQS  membrane  and  the  skin, 
Ik^  tfaiAfar  aeottcred,  fllamoitB  or  weba  of  mi- . 
aatecajpiUaty  TMSfilH^attineqiyartainingtotiie 


veins  and  arteries  and  others  to  the  absorbents 
or  lymphatics.  The  absorbents,  properly  so 
called,  are  a  peculiar  set  of  vessels  ramifying 
moat  minutely  throughont  every  p<fftion  of  the 
organism,  where  the  capiUaries  of  the  veins 
and  arteries  are  not  atone  sufficient  to  absorb 
the  substances  presented  to  them  on  the  snr- 
faoes  with  which  they  are  connected.  In  the 
lungs  the  ^ses  are  absorbed  from  the  air,  di- 
rectly, by  the  capillaries  of  the  pulmonary  ves- 
sels; in  the  stomaeh,  no  abewbents  proper  have 
been  yet  dlBoovwed,  and  the  tiqnids  which  are 
th«e  absorbed,  are  taken  up  directly  by  the 
veins ;  the  snbetanoea  which  pass  off  from  the 
stomach  into  the  intestines^  by  miue^ing  with 
the  bile  and  pancreatic  fiidd,  acquire  a  mill^ 
color  and  consistence,  technically  termed  chyle^ 
and  this  is  r^pid^  absorbed  by  the  lacteal  ves- 
seb  in  the  wslla  of  the  intestines.  These  ab- 
sorbent vessels  are  called  "lacteals,"  because 
they  were  first  discovered  friU  of  a  milky  fluid, 
which  was  traced  np  to  the  "  thoracic  duoy* 
which  duct  delivers  its  contents  into  the  snb- 
davian  vein  on  ^e  left  nde  of  the  neck,  there 
to  minf^e  with  the  blood  retnming  to  the 
heart,  and  thence  into  the  lungs  for  a  supidy  of 
oxygen,  before  it  is  retained  to  the  heart  again 
for  general  oiroolatinL  The  laoteals  abmh 
diyle  from  the  walla  of  the  intestlDes  to  sopidT 
the  Uood  witii  coDtributiona  fhmi  the  filoc^ 
and  for  a  length  of  time  these  were  the  only 
absorbents  known:  but  other  vessels  of  a 
similar  thin  pellacia  structure  were  afterwards 
discovered,  in  many  other  parts  of  the  body; 
and  as  these  were  ^ways  found  distended  with 
a  watery  and  oolorloss  fluid  called  lymph,  the 
delicate  vessels  were  thence  called  lymphatics. 
These  absorb  waste  matter  from  the  organs  and 
convey  it  to  the  blood,  as  the  laoteals  convey 
chyle  ;  further  observation  showed  that  the 
lymphat^  Mid  the  laoteals  belong  to  the  same 
order  of  shsorbrait  vessels,  and  these  are  now 
olasaed  altc^ther  as  one  system,  the  main 
fimotions  of  which  are  those  of  absorption. 
They  finm,  howevtf,  but  a  portion  of  the  vas- 
oulw  ey^tmai  a  sort  erf  auxiliary  or  eub- 
venons  sjntem ;  and  as  the  oapillaries  of  the 
veins  absorb  ^  in  the  lungs,  and  water  in  the 
stomach,  and  probably  waste  matter  ewerj- 
where,  the  term  absorbent  does  not  belong  ex- 
dnnvdy  to  the  lacteal  and  lymphatic  vessels, 
althouni  these  alone  are  usnally  called  absorb- 
ents. In  physiolt^,  absorption  is  defined  to 
be,  that  faction  by  which  nutritive  or  other 
matters  are  taken  up  and  carried  into  the  cir- 
culation. There  are  two 'great  dividons  of  this 
ftmction :  Ist,  txtemal  ahtorption,  or  the  ab- 
sorption of  oomporation,  which  obtdns  from 
without  the  organs  the  materials  intended  tor 
their  construction:  2d,  tn<sr»a2  tAtorpHoa, 
or  ^e  absorption  of  deoomporition,  which  tnksa 
up  fivm  the  organa  the  or  eflfete  matter  that 
has  to  be  rep3^K»d  by  new.  By  extwnal  ab- 
sorption is  meant  that  which  takes  place  from 
tlu  external  soi&oa  of  the  body,  inotuding  the 
ikhL  nd  the  mooona  mwnhranee  <rf  the  ^ 
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geetive  and  the  nqdratoiy  passages.  By  inter- 
nal or  int^^tittal  absorption  is  meant  that 
whioh  takes  pkce  from  the  component  ttasnes 
of  the  organs  themselves  and  from  the  interior 
of  shut  sacs.  Aheoipdon,  in  a  general  sense, 
pertains,  first,  to  the  akin  and  macons  mera- 
branea;  and  secondly,  to  the  capillary  vessels 
ot  the  whsAo  Tasoalir  ^atem,  lymphatics,  veina, 
and  artaiea.  Ta  a  apeoial  sense,  abeorptton 
pertidna  to  the  cells  which  form  the  elementary 
atnustore  ct  eaoh  tbsae,  hat  this  is  geiwaUy 
oalled  nutrition.  Ingestion  and  egestton,  ab- 
mrptioa  and  secretion,  mitrition  and  deoi^i  are 
the  general  terms  by  which  the  same  contrast- 
ed operations  are  designated,  in  then*  sereral 
^agea,  from  the  grosser  to  the  more  minute 
degrees  of  transformation  and  Imialatlon  in 
the  hnman  organism.  Absorption  proper,  ir- 
req>eotive  of  the  ct^illary  Tessels  which 
ramify  in  almost  every  portion  of  the  body,  is 
munty  effected  in  its  first  d^ee,  by  the  skin 
and  mooons  membranes  whidi  fbrm  the  exter- 
nal sorfaoe  of  the  whole  frame.  The  external 
akin  is  an  active  absorbent.  It  has  been  proved 
hr  oroerimoDt  that  tike  hnman  hand  la  e^Ue 
ttfhn&bingukotmoeandahalf  of  warm  water 
In  fifteen  minutes,  and  tite  whole  body  at  this 
rate  would  absorb  six  or  seven  pounds  of  water 
In  an  hour.  This  is  an  important  £aot  to 
sailors,  who  are  sometimes  wracked  and  ex- 
posed for  Doany  days  in  a  small  boat  at  sea, 
without  fresh  water.  Facta  are  recorded  of  a 
boat's  crew  thns  exposed,  being  many  days 
without  fresh  water,  and  almost  d^ing  of 
thirsty  when  snddenly  a  shower  of  ram  wet 
their  dothes  thoroughly,  and  soon  &eir  thirst 
was  quenched.  The  dda  absorbed  tiie  water 
and  relieved  the  thirst.  Learning  by  experi- 
enoe,  when  thirst  came  on  agun,  they  dipped 
thdr  shirts  in  the  salt  water  and  placed  tium 
next  the  sUn;  Hie  water  was  abscmwd  without 
the  salt  with  which  it  had  been  satnrated  in 
the  ooesn.  and  the  saflbring  seamra  fonnd  an 
inexhaustible  souioe  of  rme^  from  thirst,  by 
thus  absorbing  moistare  from  the  skin. 
Whether  the  saline  matter  held  in  solution  is 
separated  from  the  pure  water  by  the  action  of 
the  cuticle  alone,  or   by  the  discriminating 

rwer  of  the  absorbwts.  or  by  both  in  concert, 
not  exaotiy  known ;  bnt  the  f&et  is  carious, 
as  salt  water  in  the  stomach  would  cause 
naosea  and  sickness,  rendering  absorption  im- 
possible from  that  Bor&oe  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  cuticle  being  thicker  on  tiie  oat- 
ward  skin  than  the  epitueliam  on  the  sarfaoe 
<»f  the  muooos  membrane,  renders  the  opera- 
tioB  of  absnption  slow,  and  tiienorves  Mot 
bring  leas  exposed  to  sodden sboolm  arenotex- 
rtted  to  reniMTO  aotion,  but  Jrisnrely  oo^e- 
rate  in  the  double  aotion  of  separation  and  ab- 
sorption. The  funotion  of  abeorpti<m  explains 
many  things  relating  to  health  and  dissase. 
The  effluvia  of  marshes  and  decaying  vegetable 
matter,  absorbed  by  the  lungs,  cause  fever  and 
of  the  worst  desoriptini,  and  theeadialaF' 
of  waste  matter  from  animal  bodies,  as 
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well  as  other  noxious  gases  difibsed  in  the  ftt- 
mosphere,  are  dangerous  to  health  when  ab- 
sorbed into  the  system.  Exposure  tor  a  few- 
hours  to  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  manih  ef- 
fluvia of  an  intensely  noxioos  character,  may 
produce  a  violent  fever,  and  even  sadden  death. 
A  person  anfiering  from  small  pox  may 
so  orataminate  the  air  a  small  room, 
where  ventilation  is  nej^ected,  that  a  heslt^ 
pawn  entering  the  room  and  bretthii^  the 
Titrated  air  for  a  Atxt  time,  may,  without  ooo- 
tact  with  the  body  of  the  patient,  abswb  the 
poison  from  the  air  and  die  a  victim  to  the 
condensed  infection  thus  abeorl>ed.  Thorough 
ventilation,  to  dilute  the  vitiated  atinon^iere 
abundantiy  and  frequentiy  with  pure  air,  is  tiie 

S roper  method  of  preventu^  contagion  in  such 
iseases.  Contact  ia  not  so  duigerous  aa 
breathing  the  atmosphere  of  the  infection  undi- 
luted with  pure  dr.  It^onld  also  to  remem- 
bered that  noxious  agents  affect  the  system 
more  readily  when  laboring  under  debUlCv,  fa- 
tigue, or  depressed  f^irits.  The  blood  wang 
partly  vitiated  by  insoffii^ent  elindnation  of 
potaonons  waste  matter  frcan  wit^Un,  Is  mora 
eanly  satarated  with  nozions  abstvptions  from 
without  and  henoe  more  caution  is  required 
from  diddy  than  frrnn  healthy  pemona  exposed 
tonoxiona  vapors  and  exh&ladons.  Abscffp- 
tion  is  more  active  at  onetime  than  another,  m 
a  healthy  orgaiUnn,  and  some  oases  of  dl»> 
ease  It  may  be  too  inert.  In  saoh  cases  medi- 
<nnes  are  useftil  to  promote  absorption  and  ef- 
fect a  core.  By  details,  arsenic,  and  other 
medicinal  substances,  judiciously  administered, 
for  several  days,  the  absorbents  have  been  stim- 
ulated, and  Isi^  collections  of  water  in  differ- 
ent cavities  of  the  body  have  ^sappeared  in  a 
few  hours.  A  strong  infasion  of  tobaooo  ap- 
plied to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  will  cause 
nausea  and  vomiting,  and  arsenic  applied  to 
an  external  wound  will  be  absorbed  and  act  aa 
if  it  bad  been  ta^  in  the  stomach.  Absorp- 
tion therefore  is  a  means  c£  introdnotng  both 
disease  and  the  remedy. 

ABSTINENOE,  the  partial  or  total  deprive 
tion  of  food.  The  phenomena  which  charac- 
terlEe  life  are  connected  with  chemical  changes 
occurring  in  portiona  of  the  blood  or  tissues  of 
the  body  itsdf;  the  presence  of  the  sabstanoes 
ehanged  b^ng  hurtral  to  the  body,  they  are 
eUminated  from  it  by  the  various  organs  of  ex- 
cretion. This  constant  loss  demands  an  equiva- 
lent supply.  If  the  supply  be  withheld,  the 
chemical  changes  still  continue  and  the  body 
wastes;  the  wganism  feeds  upon  itself,  and 
when  this  is  no  longer  posdble,  death  ensuea. 
The  period  daring  which  a  human  bring  previ- 
ondy  In  good  health  can  snstrin  life  undtt-  a 
totu  depnration  of  food  and  diink,  is  general^ 
stated  to  be  ftwnridhtto  ten  dija.  Thisvariea 
however  under  different  droamstanoes.  Per- 
Bons  of  mature  age  support  abstinence  better 
than  t^ose  who  are  younger;  women,  frem  the 
greata*  devric^moat  of  the  ^y  tissoei^  and 
the  leas  activity  of  the  muscular  and  nervous 
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rmabfttlartliiaiiian;  ohildreniii  whom  ftU 
ngank  fanotionfl  are  ezooeding^  active, 
wont  SSmSL  Jl  damp  atmosphere  which  oheckB 
•xhalaticn,  a  modezBte  temperature,  and  qmet 
oC  body,  are  &vorable  to  the  prolongation  of 
fife*  whue  maaealar  exertiwi,  a  hot  &y  air,  or 
ft  low  tempoatore^  tend  to  duo-ten  the  period 
during  which  it  can  be  preeerred.  F6der6 
(M^deaae  I^ale)  states  that  some  worlcmen 
buried  ia  a  wnp  quarry^  were  extricated  alire 
after  a  period  of  14  dars;  while  after  tiie  wreck 
cf  the  Kednsa,  the  sufferers  on  the  raft,  exposed 
to  a  high  temperatare.  and  constant  exertion, 
at  the  end  of  three  days,  although  they  still 
had  a  omall  qoantilj'  of  wine,  were  bo  famished 
that  tb^  oommeooed  devonring  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  companions.  Water  alnie  tends 
aiaterialtr  to  pndong  life.  Dr.  Bloaiie  (Ued. 
€a&,  Tf^  zrii.,  p.  889)  kLyw  an  aocoont  of  a 
man  65  yeara  ii  age,  who  was  rescned  from  a 
ooal  mine  after  he  had  been  immnred  28  days, 
dnring  the  first  10  <^  which  he  had  a  little 
mnddj  water.  He  was  so  mnoh  refused  that  he 
died  three  days  after.  The  oases  of  starr^ion 
which  have  been  best  and  most  aocarately  ob- 
•erred,  baye  been  those  in  which  tiie  ceso- 
phagina  baa  bew  gradoally  bat  at  last  com- 
pletely obstmoted  by  cancerous  disesse.  In 
tbeae  cases  the  depriration  of  aliment  has  been 
boweTer  but  partial,  the  pataeDt  having  been 
still  impei&cdy  nonrished  by  natritiTe  ii^eo- 
tionsL  By  these  means  life  haa  been  supported 
fiir  «  period  of  five  oridx  weeks.  Uental  alien- 
ation has  a  marked  inflnenoe  in  prolon^^ng  the 
period  during  wMoh  Hfe  can  faesnstiBned  with- 
out food.  Dr.  Wniaa  has  leoorded  a  ease  in 
winds  under  the  inftaence  of  religions  delnrion, 
a  yooDg  man  lived  60  daye^  taking  dnring  that 
time  nothing  bnt  a  little  water  flavored  with 
orai^  jnioe.    Dr.  ITNanghton  of  Albany 
(Am.  Jonr.  of  Hed.  Bcien^  voi  vi.  p.  S4S)  pves 
a  gimn"  instance,  during  which  a  yoong  man 
fired  M  d^B,  on  vrater  alone.  And  in  a  case 
read  In  the  IVenoh  Academy  (Archives  G^oer. 
de  MMecine,  torn  xxriL,  p.  180X  a  soldde  lived 
60  days  on  nothing  bnt  a  few  montiifols  ^ 
ffseat  synip,  before  death  pat  an  end  to  his 
ai^rinfj^L   Hysterical  women  often  support 
afastinenoe  in  a  woiderfnl  manner;  there  is  in 
lijitarik,  however,  ao  mooih  moral  pervernon, 
BO  great  a  tendenoy  to  deceit  fx  the  sake  <rf 
radting  interest  and  aympatiby,  that  all  snoh 
eases  leqidre  to  be  oMwfbUr  ima  closely  soro> 
tinized.  Most  of  the  InrtmoM  wported  V  the 
old  aothors,  in  which  total  abfltinenoa  was  en- 
dured for  months  or  even  years^  ^^^l™]?  ^ 
category^  and  are  oatnutworthy.   The  first 
eSbct  of  prolonged  abstinence  from  food  and 
drink  mider  ordinary  caroomstaaoes,  apart  from 
the  aensatiMia  of  hanger  and  thirst,  is  psiu  and 
^stress  in  the  epigastrium,  which  is  relieved 
I7  preesnre.    Thu  snbodes  after  a  dav  or  two. 
and  is  succeeded  by  a  sense  of  mnking  and 
weakness  in  the  same  r^on;  the  thirst  at 
the  same  time  becomes  more  intense,  and  is 
tbuiceforth  tLe  prininpal  source  of  suffoiing. 
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£madati(Hi  socm  bec^  (0  make  n^i  yny 
gress,  the  eye  has  a  wild  {^tening  stare,  the 
senses  are  dulled,  and  tiie  intellect  enfeebled; 
the  excretions  beoome  rare,  scanty,  and  exoea* 
ave^  fetid;  the  urine  is  Ugh-ouored,  <^en 
cantong  a  burning  pun  whoi  passed ;  often  to- 
wards the  end  diarrhosa  oomes  on.  The  sufforef 
becomes  exceedin^iiy  weak,  the  voice  b  low 
and  Jioarse,  the  gsit  slow  and  tottering,  at 
length  all  exertion  is  impossible :  the  breath  is 
ofienuve,  the  skin  is  covered  with  a  dirty-look- 
ing secretion  and  exhales  a  putrid  odor.  Mani- 
acal delirium  often  supervmes,  and  death,  some- 
times preceded  by  oonvulsioos,  ends  the  sooae, 
'Whem  persons  are  immured  by  the  &Uing  in  of 
a  mine,  quarry,  ibey  seem  subdued  by  the 
darkneea,  but  in  cases  of  starvation  after  sUp- 
wreok,  w  in  travelling  throng  an  unooltivated 
coontry,  the  wwst  paBBi(ms  are  aroused,  ud 
Bospidiui  and'ferod^  add  to  the  totmaits  of 
hungw.  Ahig^tenmoatureseemstoaggrante 
these  paarions.  "  It  is  impossible  to  imsj^ne^" 
says  M.  Savigny,  in  speaking  of  the  wrMk  ot 
the  Medusa,  "towhatadeg^  the  cireulatioB 
is  quickened  under  exposure  to  the  bnndng  lun 
of  the  equator.  The  pain  of  my  bead  was  in- 
tolerable ;  I  could  Boarcely  master  tiie  impetu- 
omty  of  my  movement;  to  use  a  well- known 
phrase,  the  blood  Ixnled  in  my  v«nd ;  aU  my 
companions  suffered  from  the  same  mceitement  ;** 
and  the  terrible  scenes  of  blood  and  crime 
which  passed  upcm  the  raft,  were  doubtlest 
owing  largely  to  this  cause.  On  examination 
after  death  the  bodies  of  those  dying  of  starva- 
tion are  found  to  be  almost  bkwdles^  exoept 
the  toda,  whieh  oontains  its  nsoal  qnanti^, 
and  o(Hnplete^  destitute  of  fat  The  various 
organs,  with  the  exoeption  ot  the  brwn,  are  all 
reduced  in  bidk,  and  the  coats  of  the  intestinal 
canal  espedally  are  rendered  thinner.  M. 
Chossat  (R^cherchea  £n>erimentales  snr  1'^ 
tuition)  deprived  a  number  of  animals  (birds 
and  Bimdl  mammals)  of  all  sustenanoes  and 
oar^iiUy  observed  the  phenomena  that  follow- 
ed, and  his  experiments  throw  much  light  npim 
the  Bul^ect  of  starvatunu  The  temperature  in 
all  tbe  animals  wss  maintained  at  nearly  the 
ncvmal  standard  until  the  last  day  of  life,  it 
then  began  n^odly  to  fell;  the  animals,  pre- 
viously restiess,  now  beoame  ^et,  as  if  stupe- 
fied, they  fell  over  on  their  n(M,  unable  to 
stand ;  the  breathina  beoame  dower  and  slower, 
the  papila  dilated,  the  insnullnU^  grew  mose 
Iffomimd,  and  death  took  place  ei^er  quietly 
or  attenmd  with  convulsions.  If,  when  these 
phenomena  were  ftiUy  developed,  external 
warmth  was  wplied,  the  animals  revived, 
their  muscular  force  returned,  they  moved  or 
flew  about  the  room,  and  took  greedily  the 
food  that  was  presented  to  them.  If  now  th^ 
were  again  left  to  themselves,  they  speedily 
perished ;  but  if  the  external  temperatare  was 
maintained  nntil  the  food  taken  was  digested, 
and  frcon  tiie  feeble  condition  of  their  digestive 
organs  this  often  took  many  hours,  they  r^ 
covered.  The  tmM«Ita(«  canse  of  death  seamed 
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oold  rather  than  starration.  The  average  loos 

^wdghtintheanimab  experimmted  oa  wa» 
40  per  ot,  varymg  oondderably  in  different  esses, 
Ae  Tariali<Hi  depending  ohiefly  on  the  relative 
amonnt  of  fiit.  Weighing  the  different  tisanes 
araaratdy,  and  arran^ng  them  in  tiro  paralld 
eohmina,  aooiwding  as  uuy  lost  more  or  less 
flian  40  per  ct,  gaveOie  following  nsolta: 


Farti  losing  more  Qum 
40  per  cent 

Twt   m 

Blood   n 

Spleen   Tl-4 

nnoreai   Ml 

liver   « 

Beart   4«-8 

IntMtlm  .  .  .  .  4M 
Hnselet  of  TOlBtttHT 

BOtlOB   4I« 


P*rts  loelng  leas  than 
Mper  eent. 
•Hnoenlar  eoMtof  itomaeh  86-7 
Pharynx  aod  osophagna  84-S 

6Un  ase 

Kidneys  ,   81-9 

Be^iiatorroigau  .  .  U4 

Bonee   1ST 

Ens   10 

B«rTDiisqit«i .  .  .  1« 


Among  the  most  noteworthy  jphenomena 
oansed  by  starvation  are  the  ofibnoive  effluvia 
exhaled  from  the  sofierers,  the  tetot  of  th^ 
diatdia^ei^  and  the  rapidity  with  wUoh  the 
body  passee  into  a  state  of  pntresoenoe ;  indeed, 
ddoompodtion  may  be  stud  to  ooromeuoe  while 
life  is  still  present  Snoh  a  condition  of  things 
is  peonliarly  favorable  to  the  reoeption  of  fever 
and  other  contagions  difleasea,  and  they  acquire, 
(a  snch  cases,  an  intensity  and  Timlenoe  rarely 
seen  ander  other  circomBtanoes.  Thna,  as  was 
fearfhlly  seen  in  Ireland,  in  1847,  pestUenoe 
follows  in  the  train  of  fiunine.  The  effects  of 
the  prolonged  employment  of  an  iaM0IetaU 
diet  alom,  are  rarely  seen ;  they  ere  oommonly 
oomplioated  with  mou  of  nnwbolesome  ear  and 
overexertion.  Of  aoch  compUoation,  prisons, 
workhoQses,  and  charitable  institationa,  have 
afforded  on  a  large  scale  abondant  examples. 
One  of  the  most  noted  of  these  ooonrred  at  the 
SfiBwrnk  PenitentiaiT,  near  London,  in  1828. 
The  prison  is  ntoated  on  marshy  gronnd,  which 
ia  below  the  level  of  tiie  adjacent  river,  but  it 
had  previonsly  been  repnted  healthy.  A  few 
mtmths  before  the  ontbreak  of  the  epidemic, 
the  amount  of  dry  nutriment  allowed  each 
{O'isoner  daDy,  bad  been  rednoed  from  between 
81  and  88  oz.  to  81  oz.,  and  animal  food  was 
almost  wholly  withheld.  The  prisoners  were 
at  the  same  time  sabjeded  to  a  low  tempora- 
tore,  and  to  considerable  mnscnlar  exertion. 
In  a  short  time  they  b^an  to  get  paler,  weaker, 
and  thinner;  sabseqnently,  scarry,  diarrhoea, 
and  dysentery,  made  their  appearance,  and 
finally  low  fevers,  or  headache,  vertigo,  oon- 
vnlsiona,  maniacal  delirinm,  and  apolezy.  The 
smallest  loss  of  blood  oansed  fiainting.  Of  860 
prisoners,  487,  or  63  per  ot,  were  attadted. 
Those  who  had  been  longest  confined  soffered 
in  the  greatest  proportion.  The  prisoners  who 
were  employed  in  the  kitchen,  wno  had  an  ad- 
dition of  8  oz.  of  bread  to  their  daily  allowanoe, 
were  not  affected.  (Latham  on  the  Diseases 
in  the  Unbaok  Penitentiary.)  Another  wcdl- 
marked  epidemic,  owing  to  a  similar  cause,  oo- 
onrred at  the  estehliihment  for  the  deetitate 
children  of  Kew  Twk,  at  what  was  termed  the 
Ixmg  bland  fiwrna,  In  tiie  winter  of  1889-^40. 
The  diet  of  the  diildrai  oonaiited  of  bread 


ci  an  intoior  qnafify,  tritii  tea  sweetened 
with  molasses,  m^t  and  morning,  and  eonp 
made  tnm  ooaree  beef,  alternately  with  tiie 
beef  itself  at  noon;  In  addition  the  dormitories 
of  the  children  were  crowded  and  ill-ventilated, 
and  they  had  scarcdy  any  ontdoor  exerdse. 
"About  the  middle  of  December,  188d,"  says 
Dr.  KorrelL  the  attending  physidan  of  the  aav- 
lum  (New  i  ork  Jour,  of  Med.  and  Surg.,  voL  iii.) 
"  evidences  of  a  oonsrtitntional  change  in  many 
of  the  children  were  apparent:  they  were  duU 
and  inactive^  their  eyes  lacked  mstre,  and  their 
skins  exhaled  an  offianaive  odor."  Next,  many 
of  them  were  attacked  with  sU^t  oh<4era  mi^ 
bus,  and  afterward  an  incoraUe  diatrhoaa,  at- 
tended  with  gangrene  about  the  obeeks,  tlw 
anns,  or  va^na,  aet  In.  la.  mostof  these  easea 
sloughing  ox  the  cornea  took  place  and  the  eye 
was  destroyed.  When,  for  a  leu^h  of  time, 
the  allowance  of  foodj  either  from  its  indigesti- 
bility,  or  from  its  limited  amount,  has  been  ia* 
snffident  for  the  wants  of  the  system,  the  diges- 
tive organs  are  weakened  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  frame ;  the  appetite  is  lost,  and  the  per- 
son often  loatiies  foodj  while  he  is  suffering 
from  starvation.  The  hmited  quantity  taken  is 
not  wholly  assimilated,  part  of  it  pasung  through 
tiie  bowels  unchanged.  The  same  fact  was 
observed  in  the  experiments  of  Ohossat :  when 
turtie  doves  were  placed  upon  a  limited  qoan- 
tity  of  ooni,  bat  with  fk«e  access  to  water,  part 
oi  the  com  waa  either  r^eoted  by  vtnuanA 
accnmolated  in  the  crop,  or  passed  unchanged 
tiirough  the  bowels. 

ABSTINEKOE,  ToTAi.  Sodetiss  or  volon- 
tary  associations  oi^wized  to  war  against  the 
excessive  use  of  stimulating  beverages,  are  prob- 
ably much  older  than  any  surviving  records  <^ 
their  existoice ;  but  such  are  known  to  have  ex- 
isted in  Europe  more  than  four  hundred  years 
a^  while  Mohammed's  resolute  effort  to  pro- 
hibit mtirely  the  use  of  wine  by  his  followers, 
antedates  these  by  eight  centnriea  But,  even 
earlier  than  this,  the  fact  that  "  Wine  is  a  mock- 
er," had  been  recognized  among  the  Hebrewa, 
and  the  brief  scriptural  narrations  ctmoeming 
Noah,  ^mson,  Daniel,  and  others,  attest  that  the 
evils  scarcely  separable  from  the  use  of  the  moet 
inviting  and  pemaps  least  noxious  of  sllinfond- 
osting  drinks,  and  the  good  secured  by  entire 
abetinenoe  tber^hnn,  woe  not  unknown  to 
remote  antiquity.  It  was  reserved,  however, 
for  this  oountiy  to  ftamiah  con^ionous  exam- 
ples both  of  yerj  general  excess  in  the  use  of 
stimulants,  and  of  earnest  popular  reaotton 
against  their  fearftU  abuse.  The  severity  and 
fickleness  of  our  climate,  the  absence  of  the 
grape  onltnre,  the  bounteous  rewards  of  labor, 
anatiic  consequent  plenty  ei^oyed  by  the  la- 
boring class,  conspired  with  the  abnndanoe  and 
cheapness  of  gram  (the  base  of  whii&ey^,  and 
the  proximity  of  the  West  Lidiea  (wherein  mo- 
laases,  the  stfqde  of  New  Xiiriand  rem,  is  plen- 
tiftilly  produced),  to  deluge  tius  country,  toward 
the  close  of  I3ie  last  aiM  tiirongh  the  eariier 
deoadee  of  the  {nsent  oeidary,  with  intoxicft- 
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(ivfiqaora  Seaoons  of  ftetiTi^  and  of  Bonorr, 
of  labor  and  of  relaxation,  of  gar  dissipation 
nd  <^  religioas  solemnityf  were  tuike  dgnalized 
bj  tiie  free  use  of  theae  drinks,  nutil  drinking 
was  barely  leas  than  universal,  and  drankenness 
the  frnitfiil  cause  of  moral  and  peoiudary  rain. 
When  the  population  of  the  United  States  Ind 
reached  Jess  than  half  ita  present  nnmber,  it 
vas  tttiautted  that  80,000  deaths  per  annum 
wen  eaosed  therein  by  intemperance^  while 
aeBijiT  or  quite  one-foiuth  of  tiie  ^niilies  in 
Am  Oflitad  SUdea  were  sufferers  friwi  the  pa^nr 
ttriBmoderate  drinking,  nsnallj  of  thdr  re- 
tfk&n  heada.    Snoh  m  state  itf  tttings  very 
MiniDy  attncted  the  attention  trf  philuitliro- 
nri^  among  whc»n  l^e  celebrated  Dr.  Bei^amin 
Smh,  of  I%iladelphl&,  may  be  instanced  as  a 
pna^nent  and  fmiible  writer  agunst  the  free 
in  ti  intoxioating  beverages  toward  the  dose 
of  the  laat  oeaitnry.    The  earliest  organization, 
howerer,  to  stem  the  torrent  of  intemperance 
in  tldsrepnblio,  wonid  seem  to  have  been  that  of 
"Hie  Temperate  Socaety  of  Moreaa  and  Hor&- 
omberland,"  (Seprato^  Ooon^,  N.  Y^)  which 
waa  iDBU^ittad  hy  Dr.  B.  J.  Clark  of  Jforeaa, 
in  Varclh,  1808,  and  constitnted  by  the  aignatare 
of  forty -throe  members,  mainly  aabstantial  farm- 
en  of  the  two  towns  named.   Their  oonstita- 
tion  stipulated  that     No  member  shall  drink 
xvm,  pn,  whiskey,  wuae,  or  any  distilled  spirits, 
or  oMDpositioDa  of  the  same,  or  any  of  them, 
aoept  by  the  advice  of  a  phjsidan,  or  in  case 
of  acteal  disease  (tiiao  exceptiikg  wine  at  poblio 
ttDojata'),  ander  penalty  of  twenty-five  cents. 
Tnmdfid  tihat  Uiis  artiole  shall  not  infringe  on 
ny  retif^oas  mdinanoe."   And  further,  that 
*^  Ho  member  abaU  be  intoxicated,  under  penalty 
of^^-oaxts."   And  again :  "  No  member  shall 
any  of  said  liquors  to  any  other  member, 
or  mce  any  other  person  to  drink  thereof,  under 
penaUy  of  twenty-five  oents  for  each  offence." 
Dooh  were  aabatantially  the  scope  and  require- 
ment of  the  eatlier  tempcaranoe  aodetiea,  which 
ware  ftmned  at  intomb  fiiroa^  tiie  onaiiw 
years ;  but  the  movenmit  attamed  no  consio- 
anblemoiiMntiimeariierthanl828-'4.  hilffil6, 
it  had  become  so  decided,  that  an  "American 
Tempefance  Union"  was  ibrmed  at  Boston, 
niddk  uBoally  a^oomed  its  annual  moe tings 
from  one  printnpal  searboard  city  to  anotlier, 
■o  aa  to  awaken  the  widest  practicable  Interest 
in  the  aolyeot.   But  nether  this  Umon,  nor 
the  great  mass      its  anxiliariee,  interdicted 
the  nse  ui  -wmem,  tidw,  or  malt  Hqnors.  Total 
abstinence  from  distilted  si^rita,  except  when 
prescribed  as  a  medicine,  with  moderation  in 
the  nse  of  the  leas  fiery  stimnlanta,  was  the 
general  requirement   It  was  at  the  meeting 
of  1888,  held  in  Philadelphia,  that  the  principle 
of  "Total  Abstinenoe  fr«n  aU.  that  may  intoxi- 
esto^  was  flnt  proponnded  in  a  National  n&er- 
iBg  of  tba  fHenda  of  Teniperanoe,  and  Ita  re- 
taptitm  was  hy  no  means  flattering.  It  was 
voted  down.   jEany  of  the  original  uMstlee  of 
the  moToment— preeminent  amimg  them  Kat- 
dww  Oarey — wm  ardent  advooatea  of  the  oolr 


tore  of  the  grape,  urging  a  generous  home  pro- 
duction of  pure  wine,  aa  a  preventive  of  the 
rava^  of  intemperance.  Atlengthattheannoal 
meeting  held  at  Saratoga  6pringa,-Aagust,188S, 
the  pnnoijde  of  total  abatinenoe  waa  adopted 
by  the  Umon,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  held 
by  the  active  champions  of  temperance.  The 
next  impulse  to  the  progress  of  the  cause  was 
given  by  what  was  termed  the  Waahingtonian 
movement,  orifpnated  by  seven  hard  drtnkera, 
who  ocoanonaUy  met  in  a  tavern  at  Baltimwe 
in  18^,  and  thai  and  there  readved  tiiat  they 
would  drink  no  more.  They  formed  on  the 
qwt  a  Bodety  tat  the  propagation  of  total 
etinence  among  those  woo,  with  themsdvea, 
had  been  addicted  to  the  ezceasiTe  use  of  stam- 
ulants.  Only  one  of  the  original  seven  is  known 
to  have  backslidden,  while  several  lived  and  died 
honoring  the  cause  they  thus  embraoed,  and  at 
least  one  (John  H.  W.  Hawkins)  is  still  an  ^- 
fsotive  canvasser  in  its  behalf.  The  Washing 
toman  movement  rapidly  overspread  the  land, 
reclaiming  thousands  fit)m  drunxennesstoabso* 
lute  sobriety,  many  of  whom  have  nnce  died 
or  still  live  strictly  temperate,  while  many  oth- 
ers retamed,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  interval, 
to  thor  caps,  and  now  fill  drnnkards*  graves. 
This  movement  q>ent  its  force  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years^  and  has  had  no  aabseqnent  revi- 
val **8on8  of  Temperanoe,"  "  Beehabites," 
'^Oadeta  ci  TenqMranoe,"  stA  aeveral  other 
Temperance  organizatiau,  some  of  them  em- 
ploying mystic  signs  or  pam-words,  and  levying 
stated  oontribations  on  thdr  members  for  miH 
toal  benefit,  rose  and  flonriahed,  midnly  between 
1644  and  1853,  but  are  now  nearly  extinct. 
All  these  were  founded  on  the  pledge  of  total 
abstinence.  As  public  sentiment  became  more 
and  more  &vorabIe  to  the  temperance  cause, 
efforts  to  embody  that  sentiment  in  laws  which 
should  restrict  if  not  abolish  the  liquor  traffic, 
were  made  in  one  state  or  another;  bat  the 
first  deddve  sncoess  in  this  direction  was 
aelueved  in  the  state  of  Maine,  whose  legis- 
latore  for  1861  passed  an  act  pnuiibiting  abso- 
lutely the  sale  of  intozieati^  liqnora  to  be 
naed  as  beverages;  and  this  act  remained  in 
force  for  five  yean^  when  (1866)  it  was  re- 
pealed in  oonaequenoe  of  a  political  mutation, 
a  license  law  taking  its  place.  Those  who 
made  this  change  were  immediately  after  hurled 
frcon  power,  but  their  sncoessors  nave  not  re- 
stored the  law  of  prohibition,  but  contented 
thonselves  with  resolving  to  make  no  rash  or 
sadden  (dtanges,  but  wut  till  the  existing  law 
shall  have  had  a  &Sr  trial  Ten  or  eleven 
states  and  two  territories  (Oregon  and  Minne- 
sota) have  at  one  time  or  another,  passed  pro- 
hilntory  laws,  and  these  laws  remain  unrepealed 
in  Hasaaohuaetts,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont 
Bhode  Island,  Oonneotiont.  and  periima  two 
or  three  western  states.  In  New  York,  such 
a  law  was  broken  down  (1866)  by  vm  de- 
cision d  a  bare  m^ority  of  the  court  of 
Ai^eals  that  certain  of  its  j^roviaions  were 
niwwFfftit^tionflli    H^*"^^'"'  deoiriraa  hara  at 
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one  time  or  anoUier,  been  pronoonoed  in  one 
or  two  of  the  western  Btates,  -while  the  con- 
BtltnUoDality  of  pToh5bitoi7  aots  has  been 
fiffinned  by  the  highest  courts  of  the  states 
which  still  prohibit,  or  tadtly  admitted  bj  the 
Hqaor-sellerB.  New  York  has  recently  (1857) 
enacted  a  stringent  license  law  to  take  the 
place  of  the  prohibitory  act  stricken  down  as 
aforesaid.  In  1884  the  extraordinary  reform- 
ation of  dnmkarda  In  En^and  commenced 
at  Lancashire,  and  In  Sept.  24,  they  adopt* 
ed  at  Hanchester  the  tboron^  total  a]»tinaioe 
pledge.  They  were  called  Teetotalers,  from 
the  stottering  of  (me  of  tiieir  number,  who 
Bbuumered  at  the  T,  while  utterinK  the 
tenna  "Total  Abstinenoe."  In  1689,  Father 
Uaibew  oommenoed  his  society  at  Oork,  in 
Lreland.  Thousands  on  thousands  flocked  to 
his  standard,  nntil  more  than  rix  millions  had 
taken  from  him  the  x^edge.  The  demand  for 
prohibition,  according  to  its  adrocates,  l(^cally 
rests  on  the  assumption  that  alcohol  is  esoen- 
fially  a  poison — precisely  as  arsenic,  opium,  and 
niootine  are  poisons — that  the  diiS'erence  be- 
tween wine  and  brandy,  beer  and  gin,  a  liquor 
containing  fire  per  oeoL  and  one  contmning 
flf^  per  cent  <n  alcohol,  a  glass  of  ale  and  a 
1^  of  ram,  ia  ime  of  degree  merely,  not  of 
kind,  at  least  so  fiu'  aa  poismi  is  o(mcemed. 
Tbey  also  argoe  in  nippwt  <tf  th^r  poatitm,  that 
alocmol  is  a  product  of  vegetable  decay  and 
diasdution,  and  heuoe  necessarily  hurtftil — that 
there  can  be  no  temperate  use  of  it  as  a  bever- 
age any  more  than  there  can  be  temperate  theft, 
adultery,  or  murder — that,  if  much  strong  drink 
does  great  harm,  a  little  weak  alcohol  drink 
must  do  some  harm,  and  that  there  can  be  no 
temperate  use  of  such  beverages  but  their  total 
disuse.  (See  Yonmans  on  Aleohol,  Carpenter 
on  Intoxieatinff  Liquort,  and  0nddentaIly) 
BeamnoDt's  ExperimenU^ 

ABSTBAOTION,  Percepdona,  coming  as 
tiiey  do,  throi^h  the  senseSi  are  always  oom- 
pomd.  The  separation  talking  away  of  any- 
one of  the  demrats  of  which  die  perception  is 
composed,  and  making  it  a  separate  object  of 
attention,  ia  abstractU}n,  oonndered  as  a  process. 
As  a  &oulty,  It  is  the  power  o£  doing  this.  AU 
the  possible  abstraotionB  of  a  perception  being 
maok  the  result  is  an  analysis  ca  the  perception. 
Bo  that  while  considered  as  acta,  abstraction 
and  analysis  ore  accompli^ed  bv  the  same  men- 
tal fimction,  the  function  itself  or  power  of 
mind,  ia  abstraction  rather  than  ana^rsis^  be> 
caon  abstraction  is  the  initiatory  act  It  is  by 
abstinqfion  that  we  attun  the  materials  for  a 
oono^lion,  as  distinguished  from  a  perception. 
Abstnolion  precedes  dasnfioation.  Abetrao- 
tion  and  concretion  ore  oppoaites,  as  analysb 
and  ^thesis  are,  and  they  are  thos  to  be  ais- 
tingnished ;  aoalyds  is  the  complete  separation 
<tf  lul  the  parts  <^  a  givoi  ol^iai,  and  s^theaa 
is  the  putting  them  together  agidn  precisely  as 
they  were  before  the  analyds ;  or  at  least  the 
putting  t<»ether  cA  the  same  elementa  into  a 
wholes  Anrtnotion  is  tho  taUng  awqr  of  taw 
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or  more  tonalities  from  one  or  mxm  oMeeta,  and 
recombimug  those  into  an  object  which  is  pure- 
ly imaginary,  and  can  have  no  real  existence. 
Abstractloa  is  sometimes  distinguished  in  phi- 
losophy as  real^  when  an  arm  is  removed  from 
a  body,  or  a  Umb  from  a  tree,  for  the  porpose 
of-considering  it  separately ;  and  menUu,  when 
a  property  or  qusoity  is  imaginarily  removed 
for  the  same  purpose.  This  is  the  aaij  ab- 
straotion,  in  a  metaphyncal  aeoise ;  tlu  oliier  is 
disaection. 

ABT,  £kuiz,  one  ttf  the  most  popular  living 
stag  writers  in  Gennany.  ffis  compoaitiozi^ 
marked  by  freehnees  and  grace,  are  also  widely 
disseminated  and  qipreaated  in  tius  ooamti7 
and  in  England. 

ABUBEKB,  a  Mohammedan  caliph,  bom  at 
Keoca  in  the  latter  end  of  the  sixth  oentniy,  died 
A.  D.  6&i,  Abubekr  means  "  Father  of  the  Yir- 
^n,"  and  this  name  was  given  to  him  in  allosioa 
to  his  relation  with  Ayesha,  the  prophet's  &- 
vorite  wife.  His  real  name  was  AM-el-Oaaba. 
He  was  Mohammed's  most  trusted  adherent, 
and  succeeded  his  master  in  the  supreme  au- 
thority, to  the  exdosion  of  the  Prophet^  son- 
in-law  All.  At  the  commencement  his  reo^ 
-was  troabled,  first  by  the  rel^se  of  sevOTal 
tribes  to  idolatry,  and  by  the  sprini^g  np  of  a 
new  sect  under  Ifoaselemah.  Abnbekr  dis- 
played vigor  equal  to  liie  emetgoKT,  and 
Trim  the  aasiatance  of  the  invincible  sword 
of  the  hero  Ehaled,  he  compelled  the  back- 
sliders to  return,  and  suppressed  the  rival 
creed,  Koeselemah  himself  bdng  sliun  in  a 
battle.  He  now  led  his  followers  to  conqueat. 
His  generals  fell  upon  the  fivntiers  of  the  Ro- 
man and  Persian  empires,  and  the  easy  suo- 
oesB  the  invaders  met,  excited  the  warriOT 
popolation  of  Arabia  to  pour  forth,  in  tbe 
double  excitement  of  propagating  their  new 
fiuth  and  of  gratilying  uieir  love  of  advaitore 
and  bootj.  The  Empnw  ^radioa  vainly  <^ 
posed  them;  tlie  discdplins  and  Tolor  of  the 
Roman  legions  were  no  more;  Syria  and  the 
provinces  of  the  Euphrates  were  soon  overrun 
and  the  <dty  of  Damascus  taken.  Abnbekr  died 
in  the  fhll  tide  of  conquest  after  a  brief  reign  of 
two  years.  His  tomb  is  shown  by  the  ^e  of 
that  of  the  Prophet  at  Mecca.  Abubekr  was 
snmamed  the  Just.  His  charity  was  unbound- 
ed, while  his  manner  of  living  was  so  strict  that 
he  possessed  at  his  death  only  the  one  robe  be 
wore,  one  camel,  and  Ethiopian  slave.  At 
his  death  he  ordered  these  to  be  presented  to 
Omar,  his  successor.  Abubekr  collected  the 
scattered  -writings  and  the  oral  doctrines  of 
Mahomet  into  the  one  work  called  the  Koran. 

ABU  HAKTIFAH  BEN  THABET  El  Nu- 
jcur,  ohirf  of  the  Hanifites,  one  the  ftnr 
OTtlwdox  sects  qS  Idamism,  was  b(»n  at  Koc^ 
in  the  80th  year  of  the  Hegira,  A.  D.  699,  and 
died  in  767.  He  insnted  on  tbe  praotioe  of 
chari^  and  forbearance,  and  Abdallah  H. 
threw  him  Into  prisonj  and  put  him  to  death  for 
his  strennoos  <n^>odtion  to  the  tyrant's  desire 
tobaaifbthBiiuuUtaDti  of  UoHU.  He  wrote 
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m  ol^oil  -woAt  in  whiidi  he  maiiitdiied  Qm 
oanw  of  -virtue  and  Jnstioe,  ud  sappoited  hia 
pori^ou  ftom  the  Kwen.  ^  dcxAriiieB  «e 
■CIllM&i in mpect  19^  tiw HdwomedaiH,  and 
a  ttoBwa  m  founded  in  his  name. 

AS^  TALEB  EHAN,  Hibza,  sn  oriental 
tanDer  who  vidted  Ear^e,  bom  at  Laoknov, 
llfn,  died  at  Galontta,  1806.  He  serred  in  the 
amjoftbeNawaabof  Onde,andia  1800-1803 
TWtad  England  and  Frane^  retnniing  to  India 
hf  Ooiutantinf^le  and  Fergia.  Hia  aooonnt  of 
hi!  joiinie7}  endtled  the  "Trayela  of  Mirza  Abn 
Taleb  Khan,"  has  been  pnblished  in  English 
and  Ftenoh.  He  also  wrote  some  other  works. 

ABU  TEMAH,  bom  abont  807,  is  oele- 
farsted  aa  the  ereateet  of  all  Arabio  poets.  His 
poems  are  said  to  have  procured  him  manj 
tlnaaaad  pieoea  of  gdd,  aid  the  Arabs  ai^  of 
Urn  that  **  no  one  oonld  ever  die  whoae  name 
had  bem  praised  in  the  Tenes  of  AbnTemam." 
He  was  abo  the  oompikr  of  three  oollectiona  of 
aeleet  ^eoea  of  Sastem  pcetiy,  the  moat  ee* 
teamed  d  which,  called  the  Hnnaaa,  Is  prabed 
1^  Sir  WUliam  J  ones. 

ABUD6AFAR,  Ebh  Thophail,  an  Arabian 
^rOoaopher,  birth  nncertain,  died  at  Seville,  A. 
D.  1190.  He  tan^t  philosophy  and  medicine, 
and  had  AveiToes  and  Maimomdes  for  pnpila. 

ABDLFABAOIUS,  or  Mas  Gbmoeius 
Abvlfauj,  a  Syriao  and  Araluo  writer,  bom 
A.  D.  13S6,  died  1280.  He  was  bishop  of  Ghiba 
and  AJeppo,  and  in  IS66  was  primate  of  the 
Jaoobite  Ghristiane.  'His  best  known  work  is 
the  **  History  of  the  Bynostiea,"  beating  of  the 
ffiftrait  kingdoms  of  the  worid,  Jewish,  Ohal- 
dean,  Pflndani  Greek  Bmnan,  Kohammedan, 
and  HjoagfiL  The  HcAommeaan  and  Uonnl 
UiUiry  is  valoable,  bnt  the  other  part  Is  merwy 
^jDopocal.  An  edition  in  Arabio  end  lAtSn 
was  pabtisbed  by  Edward  Pooocke  at  Oxfbrd, 
1668,  another  in  Syriao  and  Latin  at  L^paio, 
1789. 

ABUL  FAZL,  birth  tmcertaia,  died  in  1608, 
Tiner  of  the  great  Kt^l  Akbar  in  Hindostan. 
He  U  remai^ble  fbr  the  attention  which  he 
gave  to  (he  literatare  and  nsages  of  the  oon- 
qoered  race  over  whom  he  was  called  to  rnle, 
and  tiie  att«npts  which  he  made  to  eatabMi  a 
fibenl  system  of  government.  He  is  the  anthor 
oi  aareral  oriental  works,  the  most  esteemed  of 
whidt  la  the  Ayin  Akbari  OnHUtntea  of  Ak- 
bar), a  detailed  statistioal  and  politioal  aoooont 
of  the  Mogul  Empire  hi  India.  Be  also  wrote 
Ilia  Akbar  Nameh,  ahistoiT  of  Akbar,  and  trans- 
lated the  Sanscrit  poem  of  the  Mahabhinvta. 
Bis  efforta  to  reform  the  tyrannical  eyitem  un- 
der which  people  groaned,  brought  mxm 
Um  the  JeakHuy  of  the  Kohammedana,  and  he 
was  mnraered  in  1608,  not  without  a  soepioion 
of  ooonivance  by  the  Emperor'a  son  and  soo- 
oeasor  JTefaangfair. 

ABULFEDA,  Ibkul,  Syrian  prince  andhis- 
torical  writer,  bom  in  1278  at  Damaacos,  died 
Ittl.  He  bOTe  arms  against  the  oroaaders,  and 
was  preaent  at  the  siege  of  St,  Jean  d'Aore  in 
USC  He  ma  also  w^aged  in  r^flUing  the 
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Kongol  Invasion.  He  wrote  a  miiveisal  history, 
with  fkill  details  of  the  Uohammedan  Empire 
in  the  £aa&  whieh  lias  been  pnUidied  in 
Axabio  and  Idtin.  He  also  wrote  an  exocflent 
ajatem  of  eeognqthy,  pnUlsbed  at  Paria  1848, 
with  Frenon  traudadon.  His  history  is  Ytrj 
valuable  for  its  narratives  of  the  onuuides. 

ABULGHAZI  BAHADOOR,  khan  of  KhI-' 
va,  bom  1605,  asoended  the  throne  1644,  whit^ 
he  abdicated  in  hia  aon^s  &vor  and  died  in 
1668.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Torks,  com- 
piled from  various  oriental  soorooa,  contuning 
an  aecoont  of  Genghis  Kbao.  It  was  brought 
to  Enrope  by  some  Swedish  ofBcere  who  had 
been  made  prisoners  at  the  battle  of  Poltowa, 
and  translated  into  German. 

ABTDOS.  I.  A  city  in  Asa  IGnor,  on  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  HelleiqKHiL  oppomte  to 
Beetoa,  origmally  the  poaseaaion  of  the  Tn^an 
inrinoa  Auh,  and  later  oooniM  by  the  Tlun> 
oiana  and  lUerians,  is  celebrated  in  oonneetion 
with  the  odgbty  army  of  Xerxes  and  the  im- 
mense Iwidge  bnflt  by  him  at  this  spot  480  R  0. 
Here  was  the  tragedy  of  Hero  and  Leander, 
and  here  Lord  Byron  swam  across  in  imitation 
of  that  luckless  lover.  II.  A  city  In  £^pt^ 
CThebaifl),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  which 
as  early  as  the  tame  oS  Strabo,  was  the  seat  of 
considerable  commerce  with  Libya,  Is  still  re- 
markable on  account  of  its  ruins,  pardcnlarly 
the  temple  oi  Memnon  and  the  large  temple  m 
Osiris.  In  the  nuns  of  the  former  were  dis- 
covered in  1818,  the  oelebrated  tables  of 
Abydoe,  at  present  in  Paris,  upon  which  is  In- 
Bcribed  in  hierMrlyphics  a  genealogy  of  the  18th 
dynasty  of  the  ^yptian  Pharaohs. 

AHYLA,  one  of  the  pillars  of  Hercnlea,  in 
Africa,  oppodte  Galpe  (now  Gibraltar)  in  Spain, 
the  oitner  pillar ;  suppoM  to  have  beoi  fbrmeriy 
Jcdned,  but  separated  by  Hercules^  pnng  m- 
tranoe  to  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

ABYSSINIA.  This  is  the  common  name  of 
a  tract  of  country  in  Eastern  Afiica,  lying  be- 
tween Ut  8°  80*  and  15°  40*  N.  and  long.  85* 
and  42°  E.,  with  an  area  which  has  been  estimat- 
ed at  283,000  aqnare  miles,  and  a  population  sop- 
poaed  to  amomit  to  three  millions  and  a  haif 
The  tract  oomdsts  for  the  most  part  of  tableland, 
eloping  gradually  west  and  east  from  a  ridge  at 
60  to  90  miles  distance  from  the  Red  Sea :  it  Is 
watered  by  confluents  of  the  Nile,  of  which  the 
chief  are  theAb^  and  the  Tauacze,  which 
have  out  themselves  beds,  in  some  eaaee,  many 
hundred  and  evea  thousand  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  eonntry  they  irrigate.  Though  wholly 
within  the  t»^os^  Abysdnia,  from  its  elevatioiL 
eojovB  a  temperate  diiuate,  and  yields  the  nsoal 
pivduotB  of  the  temperate  zone.  From  Octo- 
ber to  April,  at  Gk)ndar,  7,420  feet  above  the 
level  of  tne  sea,  the  averase  temperature  waa 

fiven  by  Biippel  at  67'^  and  68°  and  78" ;  from 
uly  to  September  induaive,  at  Eutshebiquab^ 
10,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  the  same  ob- 
server reoordedamean  temperature  of  60°. — ^The 
seasons  vary  in  the  different  sections  of  Um 
conntiy;  bntJune^  July,  Angost,andS^traibtt 
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an  rainy  In  moetof  tiiem,  and  in  many  fhe  riv- 
«8  ive  during  thew  months  fifteen  and  twenty 
ibet  Kotwuhstandiog  the  old  logeaA  to  the 
omtrary,  thimder  and  lightning  are  not  unknown 
fat  Abyennia.— The  tract  oaUed  Ahysriida  by 
ua^  called  BcAeah  by  the  Araha,  and  Ityopajf- 
muan  (Ethit^^f)  by  the  nativee,  eonraBts  of 
several  nommally  connected,  but  practically 
independfflit  atatea.  Of  these  there  are  three 
ininoipal  ones,  the  kingdoms  of  Bhoa,  Tisbk, 
and  AioLLRA..  The  h^toiy  and  ocoimltion  of 
the  smaller  proTinoee,  states,  or  divisiona  which 
are  indnded  in  the  maps  of  Abysania,  can- 
not be  given  wilh  any  precimon ;  those  of  the 
three  we  have  named  are  enveloped  in  mnch 
obsonrity.  Abyssinia  is  nonunaUy  an  empire, 
goremedf  on  atrioUy  hereditary  prindidee,  by  a 
fineal  desiDendant «  Solomon  mi  the  Qaeen  (tf 
fiheba.  The  emperor,  bowerer,  gets  only  some 
$800  a  year  salary,  and  Oie  present  inoombent 
of  the  urone  empfoys  bis  leisnre  IncradTely  in 
making  parasols.  When  he  is  tronblesome  he 
fa  dep^ed,  and  another  edaa  of  the  wise  long 
<rf  lerael  enthnmed  in  his  stead.  The  race  oi 
Bolomonappearstobeeqaaltoanydeinand.  The 
Teal  authority  reddee  m  the  govemora  of  the 
proTinoea,  who  pay  a  nominal  aUeg^ce  to  the 
emperor,  and  exact,  when  they  can,  something 
more  than  a  nominal  support  from  the  snb-goT- 
emors  of  the  Tarions  districts  in  their  prorinoes. 
Por  the  last  centnry,  war  has  raged  in  Amhara 
uid  Tigre.  Sncoess  has  Taried ;  at  the  present 
time  Amhara  appears  to  be  the  most  powerM 
diYifiiou  ct  the  empire.  Bnt  anardiy  is,  and 
baa  been  the  only  audlng  charaoteristio  of  the 
eonntiT.  A  ftdl  aooonnt  of  Ha  intestine  Invjla 
of  Amhara  and  llgre  nill  be  fbond  in  Parkyn^s 
Abyssinia,  to  wmeh  the  reader  Is  T^med. 
Bhoa  eqjoys  more  tranquillity,  and  is  said  to  be 
in  a  proroerons  oondltuHL  Its  climate  la  tem- 
perate and  salubrious :  the  soil  is  fertile.— The 
Abyssinians  are  a  mmnie  of  various  races. 
The  groundwork  appears  to  be  a  Oanoasian 
race,  resembling  the  Bedouins  of  Arabia;  brown 
in  color,  with  oval  face,  pointed  nose,  smooth 
or  onrled  black  hair,  and  middle  stature.  This 
type  has  been  crossed  with  the  Greek,  the  For- 
tttgnese,  the  Jew,  the  Gblla,  and  the  negro; 
baio&  every  variety  of  form,  and  every  s^e 
of  color  may  be  seen  in  tiie  native  population. 
The  nnt  brown  oolor  and  wi^nal  Bedooln 
^pe  predominate.  Thouj^  below  tiie  An^o- 
OKBm  average  in  point  m  rize,  the  Abysmn- 
iana  are  commended  for  symmetry  and  flgore. 
Travellers  st^  that  the  forms  of  the  yonng  fl^ris, 
who  are  bnt  little  encumbered  wiu  dothin^ 
are  marvellously  beaotifal ;  thdr  eyes  are  like- 
wise mnch  admired.  The  men  are  siooeptible 
of  enduring  great  &tigne  and  hardship'  without 
t^jury;  fiog^ngs  wmoh  would  be  utal  to  an 
An(^o-8axon,  scarcely  appear  to  c^ve  them  any 
inconvenience.  It  Is  common  in  good  society  for 
ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen  to  produce  "  betmty- 
spots"  on  th«r  bodies,  by  burning  tow  or  cottcm 
on  their  naked  skin,  till  a  deep  womid  is  inflict* 
ed:  and  instances  are  not  rare,  in  which  Abys- 


riniana  have  lorvived  the  barbaronB  mutilation 
which  it  is  the  inaotioe  <^aome  tribes  to  pevpo- 
tnteupuithe'naiqidshedafteravictcHy.  The 
chief  mseasee  are  tania,  or  tape- worm,  which 
aeema  to  be  nniveraal  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try; an  infiammedon  of  the  uiroat,  prodnrang 
glandnlar  absceases;  scawfiila,  syphuia,  and  the 
several  varieties  of  marsh  fever,  m>m  the  typhoid 
type  to  common  intermittent  The  medical  art 
is  in  its  infancy. — The  ancient  language  of  Etfai* 
opia,  the  Giz,  is  still  ^ken  in  a  modified  form 
in  Tigre.  In  the  other  kingdoms  and  provincea, 
dialects  of  a  modem  language, — the  Amhario — 
which  are,  however,  d«ived  from  the  Giz,  are 
commonly  used.  Among  the  Gallas  and  other 
fruitier  tribes,  various  other  dialects  and  strange 
tongues  are  spokmi. — ^The  large  cities  are  few. 
Gtniaar,  the  cental  of  Amhara,  fa  said  to  hxn 
oMitained,  at  one  timci  60,000  mhaUtanta  and 
100  ohmohea;  it  has  grratfy  declined  of  late 
years.  The  faonsea  are  all  atmy  high  and 
thatched ;  the  only  bulling  of  any  oonsequenoe 
fa  the  palace,  wnioh  fa  of  atone.  There  an 
some  handsome  factories  there.  The  same  de- 
scription will  answer  for  the  town  of  Ankobar, 
the  coital  of  Shoa,  whose  pc^nlataon,  however, 
does  notezceed  11,000.  Of  these,  1,000  oompoee 
the  Ung's  hoAy  guard  and  stafE  It  fa  sud  to  be 
a  deli^tfnl  rendenoe,  in  ^int  of  climate.  The 
o^tai  of  Tigre,  Adowa,  fa  a  miserable  village, 
composed  of  strageliDg  hats,  built  of  stonee,  ce- 
mented with  mud.  In  the  wet  seasons,  tlw 
streets  are  knee  deep  wit^  mud.  There  fa  not 
a  respectable  building  or  a  manu&ctoiy  in  the 
plaoe.— Abyssinia  fa  rich  in  animala  Of  the 
oomeefio  qMoies,  tibrae  are  horaee,  oxen,  (the 
Janga  breed  have  horns  sometimes  four  feet 
in  lex«th,)  asses,  mnlea  sheep^  goata,  dogs. 
&e.  The  Uack  ahem  m  Abyssmia  are  valued 
fw  the  skin,  termed  uvtei,  wMoh  fa  obtained 
from  them.  Lions  are  occasionally  met  with 
on  the  river  banks,  but  it  fa  noteworthy  that 
travellers  see  mnch  more  of  them  fhan  tha 
natives.  Encounters  with  Uons  abound  in  boiAa 
of  travel  in  Abys^nia ;  a  resident  of  the  coun- 
try seldom  hears  of  any  thing  of  the  kind,  and 
though  the  murder  of  a  lion  is  a  crown  d^arj 
for  a  Galla,  there  are  very  few  Gallas  who  daim 
it  Large  leopards,  or  panthers,  are  oommoa 
enough;  the  chocolate  variety,  with  black  gpote^ 
are  very  beantdfliL  They  are  asually  trapped 
by  the  natives  with  the  aid  of  a  sliMioose  sns- 
pended  tnm  a  strong  branch,  whtcin  fa  fimdb^ 
bent  toward  the  ground,  and  held  in  ttuat  poai- 
ti(Hi  by  a  trigger.  Vhen  the  hnngiy  lecmrd 
tmtohee  the  bait,  he  diaoigages  the  rope  from 
the  gronnd,  fafa  head  fa  caiwit  in  the  noose,  the 
iHranoh  springs  back,  and  he  fa  hanged.  Oivet 
cats  were,  it  seems,  onoe  natives  of  Abj^ainu; 
now  they  are  Icept  as  domestic  animafa  by  the 
Gallas,  for  the  sake  of  the  dvet  which  is  scraped 
from  ihitir  legs,  but  they  are  not  known  to  exist 
in  a  wild  state  there.  Ferh^  the  most  ^un- 
dent race  of  brutes  lo  Abyssmia  fa  the  hyena, 
which  not  only  teems  in  the  county  distriota, 
but  acta  as  scavenger  to  every  town  and  village, 
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(Sspoting  the  oflbl  iriUi  the  hungry  doga. 
Though  ftBOOwardlj  as  dBewbere,  the  Abyg^nian 
hyena  la  anol^ect  of  some  dread  to  the  natives. 
He  caa  t«II^  they  say,  by  the  soeat,  when  a  travel- 
In  is  &tigaed,  and  if  his  oUhctory  nerves  oonvey 
to  1dm  this  informataon,  tiie  hmte  will  follow  the 
unhappy  my£uer  tall  he  lies  down,  then  tear 
oat  a  ineee  ot  his  fleah  with  a  sadden  hite,  and 
dab  oC  "When.  ib»  hyena  is  not  certain  &at 
ik  lidbn  \b  eonnd  aahwp,  he  will  gently  rab 
Un  viA  faia  paw;  dioau  die  earns  ftU  to 
amkat  tbe  deeper,  the  brute  win  s^  amonth- 
ftl  ftom  a  flewiy  P^^J  Bhonld  the  man  be 
mwnd,  the  hyena  wi&  fly  at  fhll  q>eed,  leaving 
Mnnd  mm  evidences  of  a  highly  nervous  ton- 
ptnancpti  Between  the  donkey  and  the  hyena 
■1  ineoaoealable  ftad  rages.  Large  soars  on 
fibe  flanks  of  dtnikeys  bear  witness  to  saooessfdl 
fiMrayi  of  their  foes,  and  now  and  thai  an  obstd- 
BstB  donk^  wiH  contrive  to  seize  a  hyena  in 
his  taetti,  aj^  to  hold  him  there  till  he  axes.  A 
earkma^Mcaesof  hiinting-d(^,  oalled  "tolda^l^ 
thenatrrea,  seems  peonliar  to  this  part  of  Eaateni 
Africa.  It  Is  very  amalL  weighing  from  five  to 
seven  potmds,  witixa  litue,  lean  body,  l(Hig  hind 
legs,  wUcih  seem  doubled  i^nnder  the  animal  in 
walidng,  ears  fike  a  haxe,  and  head  like  a  torier. 
Tbeaa  dogs  ar«  said  to  hunt  on  thdr  own  aooonnt 
in  large  packs,  and  snoh  is  their  endnranoe  and 
teraettr}  that  it  is  said  they  will  kill  the  ele- 
j^iant  t|y  diuing  to  the  nnder  parts  of  his  belly, 
and  w«inng  him  ont.  Th^  swallow  their  food 
wifiKint  maafioation,  and  are  never  satined: 
even  iriien  tamed,  they  will  bite  their  mapters^ 
1^  not  from  vue,  trat  from  their  appetites. 
Kkpbants  nsed  to  be  need  in  AbyKUiia  as 
besets  of  burthen ;  they  are  not  domesticated 
now,  and  are  rarely  hunted,  thoogh  not  nnoom- 
mon  in  parts  of  the  oountry.  Bnffidoes  abound 
on  tbo  plains,  bot  it  is  more  common  for  them 
to  hnnt  txavellera,  than  tot  travellers  to  hnnt 
them.  Sdence  is  a  loser  by  the  novelty,  as  no 
record  of  their  perfiHmanoes  is  Myond 
the  mangled  and  trampled  corpses  which  are 
oeeastonally  foimd  near  the  roadidde.  The  gi- 
nA^  -wUttD  used  to  be  common  In  Tigre,  is  now 
my  rare;  hot  the  hu>popotamaa,  which  in 
o^ber  parts  ot  the  world  is  oimmearing  so  rap- 
idly, is  very  ]totifnl  in  the  TUikazze,  and  In 
iQ  the  waters  of  the  Amhara  country.  Borne 
ttibesttve  almost  entirely  on  its  flesh;  through- 
out Abysnnia  whips  made  of  its  akin  are  used. 
There  aeems,  however,  to  be  less  ivory  prodooed 
from  its  to^  than  might  be  inured.  Of 
monkeys  there  are  two  common  varieties,  a 
OBail,  greenish  grar  baboon,  and  another  with 
black  back  and  beaa,  and  white  rides  and  cheeks, 
vhich  is  called  the  "  gcmyaa."  This  latter  an- 
imal, which  Parkyn  caHs  the  most  beaoUM  of 
Ae  inonkaijr  tribe^  has  religiou  fnoUnatlonfl,  and 
win  not  more  fivfrtnn  adrarah;  aa  be  leqw 
from  tree  to  tme^jrithliis  longwmte  and  black 
hito  flying  in  the  wind  iring-like,  he  looks,  in 
the  twul^  like  an  odd  kbd  of  angd.  The 
Ab^ariidanB  state  that  in  the  intwior  of  their 
oMnitrymaf  beftmndtbe  genoine  tailed  man, 
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or  arUoolate  1nbo(ni;  vnfortmiately,  hitherto 
the  researches  of  traveUers  have  f^ed  to  dis* 
cover  any  fects  to  support  this  belieC  Ante- 
lopes, hares,  gazelles,  goats,  conies,  porcupine^ 
hedgehogs,  squirrela,  i(£nenmons,  are  also  found 
in  Abysrinia.  In  birds,  Abyssinia  is  also  rich : 
eagles,  ostriches,  enormous  vultures  and  gngan- 
tio  ravens,  a  gi^at  number  of  hawks,  ^oona, 
and  owls;  storks,  herons,  crraes,  geese,  docks, 
plover,  grouse,  partridge,  guinea-fowl ;  several 
varieties  of  the  ouokoo;  parrots  and  parroqnet^ 
woodpeckers  fly-eaters,  swallows,  pigeon^ 
dovea  thnnhes^  kingflshen^  aim-birds,  larka, 
te.,  oe.,  are  found  in  proftarion.  Among  tiw 
re^tiks,  uie  most  respectable  is  the  boa  con- 
strictor, which  grows  to  the  usual  rise;  and  the 
oommooest  are  the  crocodiles  and  lizards.  A 
small  lizard,  called  a  "  dhabb,"  is  much  fiEtared 
by  the  natives,  who  &ney  he  poisons  any  food 
he  touches,  but  this  seems  to  be  a  calumny. 
Tarantulas,  venomous  spiders,  centipedes,  hom- 
ed vipers,  soorpionsj  puff  adders,  and  some  fiun- 
iliesof  cobras,  are  also  found  in  the  hot  districts. 
They  are  not  dreaded  by  travellers. — Among 
the  chief  agricultural  products  may  be  enumerat- 
ed wheat,  barley,  Indian  com,  beans,  tef^  leu- 
tila,  vetch,  garlic,  onions,  flax,  and  in  the  low- 
lands^ ooflree  and  cottcm.  In  Hgn  and  aome 
odier  parts,  the  gn^vbu  tiiriTes,  but  Ihe  wino 
that  is  made  from  it  is  not  much  conridoed 
by  travellers.  The  quality  of  the  w^ee  is  <»ily 
second  to  the  ICodia,  but  the  quantity  exported 
is  very  small.  There  is  but  attle  agrionltnral 
produce  enorted. — There  is  bat  little  foreign 
commerce  in  Abyssinia,  for,  in  the  first  place,  the 
people  have  few  wants  which  they  cannot  sup- 
^y,  and  secondly,  the  country  has  no  seaport 
Jibissowah,  on  the  Bed  Sea,  and  40  miles  from 
the  Abyssinian  frontier  is  the  se(4>ort  for  Am- 
hara and  T^pe ;  Shea  does  business  throng  the 
seaport  of  T^urra,  on  tiie  Gulf  of  Aden,  over 
200  miles  from  the  frontier  of  Shoa.  Herchan- 
^ae  ia  carried  to  and  from  these  ports  inoanir 
vans,  on  mules,  and  the  macantue  community 
(tf  Abysrinla  ocmnsta  ehiefty  <^  these  carriers. 
The  aqmrta  <tf  IfosBowah  onidit  of  gt^d,  ivonr, 
musk,  ocrfb^  beeswax,  bntter,  h<m^,  P^u, 
tortoise  shell,  gum,  senna,  and  cowrie  sheDa; 
the  imiKirta  are  raw  cotton,  bhie  and  red  cotton 
doth,  rilkfl^  velveta,  oambrics,  pq>per,  &o.  By 
way  of  Egypt,  Abysrinia  gets  some  hardware, 
such  aa  razors  and  sword-blades,  cloths;  riasa,^ 
carpets,  &o.  Formerly  the  chief  export  of  Mas- 
sowah  was  slaves,  of  whom  over  2,000  were  ex- 
ported annually,  but  the  East  India  Company 
has  lately  put  down  this  tiafiia  A  oonaiders- 
ble  proportion  of  the  imjports  at  Massowah,  and 
it  is  presumed  those  at  Tajorra  fikewise^  are  re- 
exported to  the  mtoior  of  AiHo&ftt  the  weekly 
lUrheldatBasOfOntbeAbaL  Here  the  QaDaa 
and  other  southern  and  western  merchants  ex- 
change dave^  ivoi7,  dve^  and  gdd,  t»  cotton 
doths,  hardware,  guss,  9a,  Fwmerly  tlie  an- 
nual receipt  of  daves  at  Baso  from  the  interior, 
was  estimated  by  Dr.  Beke  at  10,000  head. 
Bee,  for  fbrtharinfoainatlon  respecting  the  trad* 
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of  AbvBriDifl,  A^«ndix  to  ^l^ii^  Abnrinia, 
Vol.  L—- In  miibnala,  Abjwinu  fa  not  Known 
to  bo  lioh.  Iron  is  worked  in  tbe  monntains 
LastSt  for  home  oonsomption.  Gold  is 
fbond  in  several  places,  and  is  an  ertide  of  ex- 
port fiom  Maasowah,  bat  as  it  sella  from  $11  to 
$16  per  ooDce,  it  is  probably  of  poor  qaaKt^. 
Lwve  salt  pluna  exist  in  Ti^,  and  are  exten- 
aiveSy  worked ;  in  ports  of  the  coontry,  salt  is 
Uie  nsnal  carrenoy. — ^Tbe  prevailing  rui^on  of 
Etiitopia  ia  Coptic  Christianity,  the  Alnina,  or 
head  o£  the  chorch,  being  appomted  at  Alexan- 
dria. There  are,  however,  Hohammedana  and 
Jews  In 'wions  parts  of  the  country.  OfAbya- 
dJUAnChrirtianity  the  mlingoharacteriBtioa  are 
intolerance  and  formality.  The  nomber  of  reg- 
ular &Bt  days  is  SdO  in  each  year,  and  a  r^polar 
Ast  implies  abstiiiMioe&oni  drinking  aa  wdl  as 
eating.  BeaideB  these,  the  chorchdeereea  eztrap- 
m^MTj  faata  tnm  time  to  time.  8Iu>nld  an 
Abyannianbe  known  to  OM^lect  these  fiuts,  his 
bo^jr  woold  be  refhsed  sepmtore.  On  the  other 
handf  there  are  abundaiice  of  feasts,  on  the 
ohoroh  hoM^ya  and  s^ts^  days,  and  travellers 
ndate  that  the  Abysdoian  divines  are  at  least 
as  scmpnlooB  in  their  observance  of  these  as  of 
the  fasts.  Nights  are  spent  in  alternate  prayer, 
dantong,  and  drinking,  and  the  sacrament  is  ad- 
ministered before  Banrise.  It  is  reported,  that 
it  has  happened  that  when  the  son  rose,  none 
of  the  diidnes  present  were  in  a  conditio  to  of- 
floiate;  bat  it  was  well  understood  that  sach 
acoideuts  were  the  frait  of  excessive  reU^oas 
ftnrco-.  The  Christianity  of  Abyaania  bears 
traoea  of  Jewish  descent  The  chnrcSies  omtain 
i^partmotts  s^led  the  "  Holy  oi  HoUes,"  and 
i^>propriated  forthetabemade;  dronmcldonis 
practiced,  the  Kosaic  law  in  reference  to  eating 
u  <^)served,  and  likewise  in  reference  to  olean- 
neaa  and  UDoleaoBeae ;  priests  are  not  allowed  to 
marry,  bat  a  married  man  may  be  ordained  a 
priest ;  priests  are  required  to  be  able  to  read 
a  little,  to  take  holy  ord^  hat  benefices  are 
always  for  aale.  I^tteriy,  the  chorch  in  Abprs- 
unia  has  been  violently  agitated  by  a  discassioa 
on  "the  unction  <^  Jesas  Christ;"  an  actual 
Bplit  has  taken  place,  and  the  hostile  parties 
have  exoommunioateu  each  other.  Varioas 
Boperatitions  are  corrent  in  AbyBBinia  with  re- 
gard to  the  ddvU.  It  is  believed  that  he  occa- 
donalfy  enters  the  body  of  young  girls,  and  in- 
onpaoitBtes  them  from  penormiag  their  usoal 
labor.  Mr.  Parkyn  relates  several  interesting 
atories  on  this  tt^do.  The  form  of  treatm^t 
varies;  inoantations  are  a  favorite  method  with 
die  natiTO  praotitioners ;  a  stout  horsewliip  a|>- 
pUed  to  the  lower  part  of  the  back  has,  how- 
ever, been  found  to  answer  in  severe  oases, 
where  tiie  safferer,  a  house-servant,  was  de- 
prived by  the  demoniac  influence  of  the  power 
of  doing  her  work.  Blacksmiths  are  hereditary 
Boroerers.  They  posBess  the  power  of  turning 
themselves  into  hyeoasyt  a  very  moderate  and 
unaaUafaotory  pri^ege,  one  woold  imaf^e,  in 
a  country  where  the  animal  is  so  abundant. 
vOther  soroerera,  oalled  FgUatgy  make  a  preoari- 


ODB  lirelihood  by  frightening  oomtiywomau, 
and  exfan^g  money,  food,  or  doth  from  them, 
under  threats  ot  evu  q>ells. — The  dresa  of  the 
Abyariniana  u  very  rimple.  It  condats  of  a  pi3x 
of  cotton  trowseis,  asoally  tight,  a  bdt  of  oottoa 
doth  varying  from  ten  to  nxty  yards  Irag,  and 
a  doak,  or  "  quarry,"  worn  over  the  shoulders. 
Harried  women  Bubstitate  a  long  shirt  readhing 
from  the  neck  to  the  feet  fbr  the  trowsers  and 
bdt,  and  wear  a  doak  like  the  men^s,  but  with 
a  fringe  or  gay  border.   Young  girla  wear  a 
cotton  skirt  from  the  waist  to  the  knee,  and  the 
quarry  over  the  left  shoulder.   In  parts  the 
country,  unmarried  ^Is  dispense  with  the  quar- 
ry altogether;  and  m  the  vidnity  of  Nubia,  a 
le&tho-  fringe  is  subetltnted  for  the  cotton  akirt| 
and  constitatee  the  whole  costume  of  these  nm- 
ple  ^Is.  Abyarinian  ladies  «•  Ibnd  d  anok- 
ments,  cepeco^y  rings.    Those  who  are  rieh 
cover  their  fingers  with  them.  The  weepona 
of  the  native  soldiery  are  the  spear  or  Iuocl 
which  is  sometimes  jerked,  and  sometimes  vaea 
in  the  lumd,  the  aword  and  shidd,  and  tha 
matchlock,  a  stupid,  inconvenient  fire-am, 
which  takes  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  load,  l^av- 
ellers  seem  to  tnink  that  they  would  oppose  no 
resistance  worth  mentioning  to  a  body  of  diad- 
plined  troops.   Late  travdlers  discredit  Bruce^a 
accoont  of  the  Homeric  repaata,  at  which  the 
guests  out  slices  from  living  animals,  and  poA- 
tivdy  ate  them  to  death.   Bat  the  Abysanian 
feasts  are  not  consonant  with  our  notifms  of 
delicacy.  WbciB  oxen  and  dieep  an  daogli- 
tered,  and  ravanoas^  deroored     the  hangrr 
Its,  who  rarely  nae  Wf  imfdements  but  t^r 
b;  thefloorc^tfae  Mnqnethalloommmhr 
with  blood,  BaDC&  butter,  and  beer.  All 
animals  are  eaten  but  the  hare  and  camd ;  no 
Abys^ian,  however,  will  touch  food  which  the 
hyena  has  taste^  that  animal  being  reputed 
Hohammedan  in  his  belief   Birth  ia  on  mideaii 
ceremony  in  Abyssinia,  and  none  but  women 
are  allowed  to  be  present  on  such  oecanona. 
Should  the  Infiut  be  pronoan(^  a  hoj,  a  man 
from  outside  the  mother's  dweUiiu;  thnuts  a 
spear  through  the  window,  and  the  point  is 
made  to  enter  the  child's  mouth ;  this  operati<m 
will  rmder  the  boy  ooorageona.   The  birth  at 
a  child  is  cdebrated  by  aspedea  of  female  Bac- 
chanalia, daring  which  swums  of  vointta  set 
upon  every  man  they  meet,  and  assralt  and 
worry  him  until  he  has  purdiased  hia  escape  oat 
^  their  hands.  Beer  n  a  common  onrronoy  In 
transactions  of  this  nature.  Eight  days  aftcf 
birth  the  child,  whether  nu^e  or  female,  is  oir- 
oumcised ;  at  a  convenient  oppwtuDi^  Uiweaf- 
tw,  it  ia  lu^tized.  Education  by  books  is  a 
saperfluity  rarely  enooaraged  in  Abysdoia.  The 
chief  doty  of  girls  before  puber^  ia  carrying 
water  from  the  well.   It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
this  eervioe,  which  will  be  associated  with  much 
of  romance  in  the  read^'a  mind,  is  associated, 
in  practice,  with  the  foundation  of  very  loose 
habits  among  the  Abyssinian  females.  The 
walk  to  the  well,  and  the  games  there,  in  wliich 
boys  and  giris  join,  are  not  ooadocive  to  moral- 
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itrintttlMr  MX.  At  ilie  ^  of  twdve,  Abys- 
nniau  yoaiha  entertain  Tiews  of  matrimony. 
Oxen  form  Uie  baas  of  their  aeleetion;  that  is  to 
•KY,  they  mairy  the  girl  whose  &ther  can  pro- 
Tioe  tmn  with  the  most  oiea.  The  choeen 
ftor  one,  who  need  not  be  over  nine  years 
sge,  is  not  eeen  by  her  adorer  between  the  pe- 
riod of  the  ox-bargain  and  the  marriage.  On 
the  anqncuKia  day,  she  is  oaieiUlly  washed  by 
her  Aoule  relalive^  her  hair  dressed  after  the 
most  approved  fadiion  with  plen^  of  batter, 
and  her  person  arrayed  in  her  moat  attractive 
toilette.  A  wedding  feast  is  given  both  at  the 
Mcle*8  and  at  the  btid^ronn^s  reddenoe;  the 
gaatronondcal  peiAnmanoe  of  guests  on  these 
oeoawnaa  ia  adia  to  be  prodi^oos.  Daring  the 
ftstiTMiea  at  bride%  faowe,  she  Is  bron^t 
in  on  the  baok  a  male  relatiTe,  and  damped 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Danoes  and  otjier 
oooTiviaL  qiwts  ooasame  the  nig^t;  at  d^- 
break  the  groom,  who  has  bean  ftasttng  at  his 
own  bouse,  makes  his  appearance  with  a  strong 
body  of  frienda,  well  armed.  They  halt  avpo- 
rite  the  Imde's  dwelling,  and  fire  volleys  trom 
their  matchlocks,  while  the  happy  man  enters 
and  claims  tus  bride.  A  sort  of  n^om  cere- 
mony than  takes  plaoe,  kiases  are  interchanged, 
and  the  groom,  seinng  his  wife,  carries  her  oat 
and  traufers  her  to  the  oharve  of  his  grooms- 
men, while  he  devotes  himself  to  the  more  im- 
pwtHit  oonoem  of  ree^T^  the  dowi^  and 
fwaeolai  EVom  that  time  tlw  happy  pair  live 
toMther;  bat  far  a  d^y  or  two^  it  is  ooosidered 
inmqwMaable  that  two  or  three  of  the  ^oom^ 
man  dKHild  ooHq>y  the  same  chamber  with  the 
married  coapJe.  Fnnerals  are  condooted  mnch 
«P<m  the  pun  oaed  in  other  coontriea,  bat  the 
medical  qretems  in  vogoe  tend  to  increase  their 
freqaeoOT.  A  fiivorita  r^^e  for  ^ver  is  to 
sarroimd  the  bed  of  the  praent  with  old  ladiee 
of  strong  longs,  who  howl  and  wail  for  several 
days  togethv,  lamenting  the  prospect  of  the 
snflbrar's  death,  aibd  at  the  least  sign  of  torpor, 
the  nnh^py  v^!tim  is  instwtly  boned.  It  is  a 
oommon  txutef  in  parts  of  Abyssinia  that  the 
evU  sinrit  visUa  the  graves  of  the  dead  to  claim 
their  aoola,  and  the  groans  and  cries  which  are 
flwneBtly  heard  to  iSBoe  from  fresh  graves  are 
muentoodaa  marldDgthe  stonggje  between  the 
devil  and  the  dead  man's  sonL  It  has  not  yet 
ooenrrad  to  any  one  that  these  sounds  were  the 
stiflad  cries  nnfbrtanate  persons  boried  alive. 
TraveOen  generally  concur  ia  impating  to  the 
Al^p>>inaas  crnel^,  treachery,  and  debaoohery. 
Xbor  diagosting  mutilation  of  the  killed  and 
woonded  in  war  would  seem  to  faktify  the  first 
cfaana  Of  the  seoond  Itis  perhaps  difikult  to 
apeac,  as  lc»eigners  are  apt  to  Asoover  treach- 
ery where  a  native  would  meet  with  fhir,  open 
dealing.  But  there  can  be  no  question  but  the 
hoik  of  the  people  ot  A^sainiB,  males  as  well 
as  femalee,  are  reokleas  of  morality  as  respects 
the  relatums  of  the  sexes,  and  in  many  parts, 
abandmed  to  the  grossest  seoaaality. 

ABYBSDflAN  CHUKOH.  Bo  sooo  as  the 
doebines  at  Aifaa  had  beta  eondamaed.  and 
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the  conndl  of  Gonstantinople  had  Betted  the 
Trinitarian  oontroversy  (881),  and  it  became  the 
confessed  doctrine  of  the  diorch  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  God,  men  be^  now  for  the  first 
time  seriously  to  inquire  into  the  probable  na- 
tare  of  bis  ezistenoe  while  incarnated.  This 
speculation  was,  as  mig^t  be  expected,  particu- 
larly urged  in  the  ±!gyptiaa  church.  At 
Alexandria,  the  opinion  c{  Apollinaris  that 
Christ  had  only  ooe  nature,  namely,  the  di- 
vine, and  that  this  supplied  tiie  plaoe  of  a  hu- 
man soul  to  bim,  took  general  and  strong  root 
The  believers  in  this  doctrine  were  called  Ko- 
SMpliTHlteaL  From  Alexandria,  as  the  centre  of 
refif^oos  views  for  EgJitt,  the  H(HU]Ayflttie 
views  aflieoted  the  entire  S^yptian  chnrdi. 
Alexandria  was  ihe  great  centre  <tf  lEfffpGaa 
and  Soman  trade.  About  the  be^nningfn  tha 
fourth  century  there  landed  on  the  eoaati  of 
Abysemia  an  expedition  of  discovery  sent  out 
from  Tyre.  They  were  all  murdered  except 
two,  Frumentarius  and  Adenns.  These  per- 
sons were  Ohristiana,  and  used  the  influence 
they  soon  acquired  in  the  Abyssinian  state  in 
fiivor  of  Christianity.  They  gathered  tc^ether 
all  the  Bomau  merchants  scattered  in  the 
country,  and  established  a  Christian  ohurdL 
Frmnentarios  went  to  Alexandria  and  was  or> 
dained  bishop  of  Axom,  then  the  principal 
trading  mart  of  Abys^a.  Thus  the  Abya- 
aiidan  church  was  founded  under  the  Inflnanoes 
of  MfHU^hymtisni,  whkh  doctrinal  attituda  ft 
maintains  to  this  d^y.  The  head  of  the  ohnrcb 
(Abuna)  is  taken  from  among  the  Ooptie 

grieets.  In  sympathy,  the  Abyssinian  churdi 
i  with  the  Oreek  church  rather  than  with  the 
Boman.  Having  always  been  Honophyaitk^ 
the  usual  disputes  about  the  nature  of  Christ 
have  not  torn  the  Abyseinian  church  into  fto- 
tioDS.  They  are,  however,  violently  agitated 
by  discussions  on  what  they  term  tiie  several 
nativities  of  Christ,  of  whi<^  tiie  leading  par^ 
at  preemt  reckon  three.  A  still  more  recent 
oontroversy  has  f^rung  up  concerning  whether 
Christ  possessed  consoioasness  and  a  Imowledge 
of  good  and  evil,  while  yet  in  the  womb  of  the 
Vblpn;  and  one  equally  important  has  grown 
also  out  (tf  the  nativity  doctrine,  nameb-, 
whether  Christ  is  now  equal  or  inferior  to  the 
Eather  in  antfaorl^  and  power.  The  numaroh 
andoffidafaareinj  kvor  M  tlieprosflnt  ln^siucti^ 
of  Ghiist,  and  that  fint-namea  fimctionary  {vo- 
mulgatea  the  faith  by  d^KNdng  all  Uie  unbe- 
lievhig  miests.  But  the  most  virulent  oontro- 
versy which  distracts  the  Abyssinian  church  is 
whether  the  Vlrinn  Mary  is  the  Uother  of 
God,  or  only  the  Mother  of  Jesus,  and  tberelbre 
whether  she  is  entitled  to  equal  honors  wiA 
her  Son.  C&cumciaon  is  used  in  the  Abya- 
flinian  diurch,  and  precedesbf4}tiam,  and  is  in«o- 
tiised  upon  both  sexes.  Children  are  baptized 
hy  Immerdon  and  adults  by  copious  affiudon. 
llie  Nioene  creed  ia  used,  the  Apostles*  being 
QnknowiL  Communion  ia  adminiiMered  daib^  to 
the  laity  in  both  kinda.  Oonfrasion  is  rigidly 
practised,  even  amoi%  the  prieatk  Oandioatas 
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ftv  the  priMQiood  nnist  be  able  to  read,  to  dsft 
and  grow  a  beard,  and  they  pay  two  pieoee  m 
rook  salt  as  price  of  being  breathed  upon  bj 
the  Abnna,  and  baving  the  ogn  of  theoronmade 
over  th«n.  The  orders  in  ehnroh  govemment 
are  Abnna,  Bishop  Atoka,,  vho  has  cha^  of 
the  revennea,  and  Priests  aiu  Deacons,  who  pre- 
pare the  oommimion  bread  and  keep  uie  drardi 
ntensils  dean.  There  is  also  a  monastio  order 
in  At^Bsinia  fbnnded  in  Uie  thirtemth  oentmy. 
Prieats  are  yery  abandant.  It  reqnirea  twenty 
prieata  and  deaonu  to  do  the  datiea  of  <Hie 
ohnroh.  Borne  peoaliir  aodal  jsaotioea  «<m- 
nected  with  religion  exist  among  the  Abjs- 
rittiana.  If  a  man  has  had  four  wives  and  ont- 
Urea  tiliem  all,  he  nmst  go  into  a  monastwy,  or 
be  exoommanioated.  ^nie  hosband  can  break 
the  mwriage  tie  at  any  time,  by  becoming  a 
monk,  and  leave  his  wife  to  take  care  of  the 
ohUdrao.  The  priests  hAve  the  power  of  grant* 
ing  divoroeB.  There  is  a  version  of  the  Old 
and  Kew  Testament  in  the  Amhario  langaages, 
made  by  Abreka,  an  AbyBdnian,  the  com- 
panion <^  Bruoe.  Eflbrts  have  been  made  to 
elevate  the  moral  and  religioos  tone  of  the 
Abyssinians,  both  by  the  English  and  Roman 
ohnrohes,  bat  the  violent  politioal  agitadcma 
of  the  oonntry,  and  the  jealonsiea  of  the  Al^ 
didan  prieeta  oiii^le  the  efibrta  ui  the  odaBlon- 
aries. 

AOAOIA,  a  plant  of  the  order  Itgumiiumt, 
mentioned  by  Dioeoorides,  probably  identioel 
irititi  the  Egyptian  gnm  araoio  tree,  to  whidi 
the  (dasuoal  name  is  still  apidied.  Among 
modem  botanists  t^e  name  is  ^lied  to  a  class 
of  trees  or  shmbbery  plants,  extending  over  idl 
the  tropical  parts  of  both  the  old  and  new 
worlds,  as  also  over  all  Australia  and  Poly- 
nesia. A  few  Bpeciee  only  are  fonnd  in  tern- 
perate  olimatea.  The  flowers  are  polygamous. 
The  oal^  has  4  or  5  teeth;  the  petals  are 
4  6  u  nomber ;  the  Btamenw  vary  from  1& 
to  fiOO;  the  poda  axe  not  jilted.  Jnlodesa^ 
and  two-valved.  By  th^  A^iage,  tae  aoadaa 
an  diatingDiahed  into  two  gruu  sabdlTirioiis: 
1.  Those  which  have  leaTflainnnated  in  vaxiona 
d^rees;  of  which  there  are  about  200  species 
known.  2.  Those  which  when  yonng  exhiMt 
pinnated  leaver  but  when  old  have  nothing  bnt 
the  distended  leaf-stalks,  called  phyllodia.  Of 
these  the  spedee  are  abont  100.  The  aoadas 
are  generally  beantiftd  trees  with  gracefdl,  wav- 
ing, feathery  foliage,  and  often  with  olosters  of 
highly-perfomed  white,  yellow,  pink,  or  lilao 
pea-shaped  flowers.  For  timber,  they  are 
worth] («8,  the  wood  being  bo&  and  nsdle,  with 
the  centre  pithy.  Their  froit  is  not  e^ble. 
They  are,  however,  much  onltivated  tat  omar 
meoit,  some  in  the  open  air,  some  in  the  green- 
honae,  some  in  tite  store ;  aooording  to  thi^ 
varions  degreee  of  hardinfi. 

ACAOIDB,  Sunt,  BUiop  of  Anrida,  in 
Itot^otamia,  A.  D.  430.  He  «^  the  efanreh 
plate,  to  redeem  7,000  starving  Persian  daves. 
Versanina,  their  Ung,  was  so  affected  by  thia 
noble  aetioD,  that  he  aooght  an  interview  witii 


the  biahc^,  which  reeolted  in  a  peaee  betmen 

that  prince  and  Theodosins  I. 

AOAD,  one  at  the  five  dties  in  the  "  land 
of  Shinai;"  or  Babylonia,  said  (6en.  1. 10)  to 
have  been  boilt  1^  Nimrod.  OoL  Taylor,  Britidi 
rendent  at  Bagdad,  has,  with  great  {vobabil- 
i^,  identified  u  witii  the  andent  ruins  called 
Aj±er-koof|  in  Bttaoene,  oonnsttng  of  a  mound 
animonnted  by  a  mass  of  Ivickwcvk,  oi  pyr- 
amidal fomif  400  feet  in  <^oamferenoe  at 
fhe  botton.  and  126  feet  in  bei^  aitnated 
abont  9  miles  weet  of  the  Tigris  at  the  point 
where  it  makea  ita  nearest  sppcouik  to  flw 
Euphrates. 

ACABEMT,  a  public  pleasore  groond  tata- 
ate  in  the  Oeramicns  (tile-fleld),  an  AtbMdaa 
suborb.  In  the  fifth  oentnry  B.  0.  this  land  be- 
longed to  Oimon  the  eon  of  HUtaadea,  and  1h« 
head  of  the  Athenian  atlstooratio  party.  (S- 
mon  beautified  these  gronnds  fay  all  the  m>- 
plianoes  of  art,  gave  &Be  admksifm  to  the 
Athenian  pnblit^  and  at  hia  death  beqneathed 
them  as  a  pnblio  legacy  to  his  f^ow-cituena 
Thev  naturally  became  a  favorite  resort  for  all 
the  loungers  <^  the  dty,  and  Socrates  was  wont 
to  hold  forth  to  the  well-bred  young  men  of 
Athens  in  this  delightftal  place.  Phito,  the 
moat  ninBtrionsctf  the  pnpila  of  Booratee,  eetab* 
liahed  a  s(dio<d  of  pldloeopfav  in  its  groves,  and 
thia  school,  named  also  Academta,  from  ita  site, 
Ss  the  ptototrpe  of  all  Hum  institnUona  vi 
leanihuc  which  have  ninmg  ttp  sinoe  the  re- 
vival m  learning  in  modem  times.  Plato,  after 
predduQg  over  this  famous  school  for  near^ 
half  a  century,  died  about  the  year  848  B.  O. 
As  tiie  Flatoniste  were  also  oalled  Academista, 
so  wherever  an  aoademist  started  a  school,  he 
called  that  school  an  academy.  The  word 
academy  is  used  inEnfi^ish  in  two  senses:  in 
its  unambitious  aooeptt^on  it  means  a  place  of 
higher  inatruction  for  youths,  ranking  with  the 
gymnana  <tf  Qennany,  above  a  o(Hnmon  school 
and  below  a  college  or  miiverslty.  Thus  we 
have  the  Kree  Acadei^r  in  tlie  dty  of  New 
York,  for  the  inatmctimi  d  the  lidng  genera 
tim.  The  name  is  also  ^ven  to  titoae  national 
military  and  naval  bigb  schools  which  exist  in 
Brit^  and  America.  In  Britain  there  is  t^e 
Naval  Academy  at  Portanonth  and  the  lU^al 
Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  and  in  the 
United  States  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Tcint.  Bnt  the  word  academy,  in  its  Iarg«r 
acceptation,  is  employed  to  designate  a  society 
of  learned  men,  established  for  the  improve- 
ment <tf  science,  literature,  or  the  arts.  The 
first  association  of  this  sort  that  we  meet  with 
in  history  was  called  Moseon  or  Mnseum,  and 
waa  founded  In  Alexandria  by  Ptolemy  Soter, 
one  of  the  generals  and  scooeesors  of  Alexander 
the  Great  lliis  wise  and  self-restraining  aol- 
after  he  liad  got  poaseuMi  of  Egypti  de- 
tomtaied  to  al^nre  all  fiirther  aggreaidTa  ezpe- 
ditions,  and  to  reatrict  hiaenerpea  tomainttimng 
a  defenave  balance  of  power  and  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  letters  and  sdoice.  Gathering  around 
Um  4  iHDhber  cf  jphikw^taen  of  vaiuma  attain^ 
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menta,  he  soogfat  to  atiMh  them  pennanentiy 
to  Us  oout  by  collecting  books  and  treaaaras 
of  art.  Here,  too,  was  that  Tonder  of  antiqai- 
the  Akxandrian  library ;  and  whm  Thebes, 
»parta,  Oorinth  and  Miletus  1^  bx  rninc^  vhen 
Athens  had  lost  its  old  pre-anineDoe,  Oreek  lit- 
entore  and  Greek  philoeopfay  bnrst  into  a  new 
ezisteDoe  sronnd  Uke  oonrt  of  the  Ptolemies. 
Bomehad  no  aeademies.  The  BonuaEmpe* 
ron  preferred  to  see  the  Uteraiy  men  of  the 
irorid'soi^tal  wret^ied  d^iendents  m  the  &• 
nn  of  tiie  oonrt,  o^ren-iq>  of  tneenae  tothe 
Bens  nd  tiw  Hdiogabali,  and  todc  no  st^ 
to  galiher  into  me  inqnring  fooos  the  ^fted 
ndnda  Ihst  vera  drifting  about,  isolated  and 
alone,  in  the  press  and  throng  of  the  Eternal 
City.  The  Alexandrian  exomide,  if  lost  upon 
the  udntaDeotDal  Romans,  was  Imitated  by  the 
Jew^  and  flrom  them  spread  to  the  Kestorian 
CXnistiansL  The  liberal  caliphs  iriio  snooeeded 
Mohammed  profited  by  the  lessons  tao^t  th^ 
by  their  Jeirisfa  and  Ohristian  sal^Jecita,  andim- 
proTed  npon  them  by  fonndiag  establishmeDts 
preservation  and  increase  of  human 
learning  from  Spanish  Oordnba  to  Samaroand. 
The  barbarian  flood  sabmerged  the  western 
world,  and  nuhed  by  the  walla  of  Bycantinm ; 
goA  dnring  this  long  rdgn  of  irtcrienoe  and  Ig- 
nmnee  we  see  but  one  attempt  In  Christen- 
dom to  rertre  the  tradition  of  learned  sodetles. 
•lltat  attfloqit  wa9  made  by  Ohazlemagne  at  the 
tnstteation  of  llie  acUve  mind  of  Alenin,  who 
hadnims^  probkbly  adopted  the  idea  from  the 
Baneena.  The  imperial  palaoebeoame  the  seat  of 
an  asBOciatt(m  for  mntaal  improvement.  Every 
member  was  to  give  an  accomit  of  his  readings 
and  tlie  subjects  which  had  interested  his  mind. 
iBorAer  to  eflbce  the  distinctions  of  raok  and 
race,  every  associate  must  assume  an  appella- 
tion taken  frwn  sacred  or  pro&ne  mstory. 
Kjilbert,  a  yonng  Frankldi  lord,  called  himself 
BomOT ;  Alcoin  became  Flaooos  Albinos ;  the 
Abbot  of  Oorbie,  Angastine;  Theodnlph,  Pin- 
dar; and  Oharleonagne  hbnael^  David.  Bnt 
Ihia  w^meaut  matt  bore  no  lasting  frnita. 
When  Oharicmasna  slept  In  the  cathedral  of 
Aix-la-Cflupdle  his  good  work  fUl  to  pieces 
andor  Ua  wrangling  sons,  and  a  new  era  of 
dnkness  brooded  over  the  I^tin  world.  Oon- 
■tantinople  fell  in  1468,  and  the  effectual  revival 
of  learning  dates  tmm  immigration  of  the 
karaed  men  of  the  Eastern  empire  into  the 
■onth  of  Italy.  ThenLOTenzode'lCedidfomided 
at  Ilarenoe  a  Greek,  and  Oosmo  de*  Ibdioi  a  Plfr- 
tmic  Academy,  under  the  care  of  Arg^pylns, 
Ilieodore  Gaza  and  ObaltdumdylaSf  for  the 
Btndy  4rf'tfae  works  of  Hato.  lliese  were  M- 
lowed  by  a  {dentiftal  crop  of  academies  In 
Italy,  where  every  city  had  one.  In  the 
geniune  Italian  qnrit,  the  ne^y-aronsed  vota- 
riaa  of  learning  dnblwd  tbenudvas  wiOt  odd 
aod  flztravagant  titles.  Rome  had  its  Uno^ 
KiVha  its  Ardeoti,  Pnma  its  IiMeiMitl,  and 
6«D0B  tto  Addormoit^feL  In  other  towM  were 
fbe  aeadearica  of  the  Oonltased,  of  the  Unsta- 
Jik^  of  Oe  Droiraj,  the  Dotd,  Oa  N«otaznalf 
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tiie  Thunderers,  tiie  Smolqjr,  and  the  Yaga* 
bonds.  We  remark  that  most  of  these  aoade- 
miea  were  endowed  by  the  state  or  hr  some 
weslthy  patron  of  learaiog.  All  those  learned 
as8ociati<»is,  which  are  in  point  of  &ct  aoade> 
mies,  bat  whidi  bear  the  name  of  societies,  will 
be  treated  mider  that  title.  We  shall  now  pro- 
oeed  to  notice  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
aoademiee  of  the  wwld,  ranged  aooording  to 
thehr  natioaiaEtieB.  I.  Itauah  AoiLDWua. — 
Italy  la  fba  moQsae  oonntry  <tf  modem  aoade- 
miea.  JakMna,  who,  in  IffU,  pnbUabed  at 
Leipsio  an  aooonnt  d  them,  enmnerates  near!^ 
600  as  then  existing.  We  have  abeady  mei^ 
tioned  die  first  two ;  tiiey  did  not  live  long. 
Tho  most  enduring  and  iimiiential  of  idl  was 
tbAAeeademia  delta  Onuea  (literally  academy 
of  bran  or  chaff),  in  allorion  to  its  cMef  ol^eot 
of  purifying  and  winnowing  the  nati<»ial  tongue. 
It  was  fimnded  in  16S2,  and  had  a  dispnte  witii 
Taaso.  The  IHctionary  of  the  Amdemy  della 
Omsca  was  first  published  in  lOlS,  and  iu  U» 
augmented  form  (flormoes  1729-1788)  is  con- 
sidered as  the  standard  autiiority  for  the 
Italian  laognage.  The  Delia  Onuea  is  now  in- 
corporated with  two  still  older  sodeties,  and 
thus  united  they  are  called  the  Boyal  Floren- 
tine  Academy.  In  1&60  there  was  estabUshed 
at  Naples  the  first  association  fortiie  cultiva- 
tion phy^cal  science,  under  the  name  Aeaie- 
mia  Seeretorum  ITatura,  and  It  was  soon  after 
abdished.  This  was  succeeded  by  the  Acade- 
my of  Linod  at  Some  founded  by  Prinoa 
Frederic  Oeel  in  1609.  Galileo  was  a  member. 
The  AeeademiadelCimmto,  or  of  Expmment, 
was  also  Instituted  for  the  proeeoutioa  of  in- 
quiries In  physical  acnence.  It  was  under  the 
^tection  of  Prince  Le(^>old,  brother  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  A  ct^eotion  of  ex- 
periments was  published  in  Italian  by  this 
academy  In  1667,  of  whidi  a  Latin  toanuation 
was  made  with  valuable  notes.  Th6  Aoeademia 
dtgli  Aroadl,  or  Academy  of  the  Arcadians,  at 
Borne,  was  established  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
17tii  century  by  a  company  of  pa«ta^  artisti^ 
and  patrcma  of  art,  who  met  at  thie  palaoa  Oop> 
riid,  the  reridence  tii  tin  ez-^nieai  Obristlna  of 
Sweden.  Poets  only  were  admitted,  bnt  there 
was  no  restriction  as  to  aez.  Each  member  as- 
sumed the  name  of  a  shephnd,  and  uipeaced 
masked.  The  sittings  took  {dace  in  tiie  open 
air.  It  held  seven  meetings  a  year.  Six  were 
devoted  to  reading  the  oomporttionsof  tiie  res- 
ident members,  and  the  sevoith  to  those 
forei^  or  absent  members.  Since  1786,  this 
Aoa^my  has  met  in  summer  in  the  Ixmo  Par- 
ratio  of  the  Mount  Janlculum,  in  winter  in  the 
Su^toffo.  It  publishes  a  monthly  collection  of 
pieces,  called  the  GiortuUe  AroadiMt  which 
freqnentiy  oontatos  curious  arch»ologioal  in- 
formation. Tog^  Leo  ZII.  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber in  18S4^  and  Louis  Napdeon,  then  pred* 
sident  of  the  E^rench  BepubUo^  in  186a  Tba 
Bojal  Neapolitan  Academy  was  estaUlshed  in 
1779,  and  the  Aoademy  of  Heroulanenm  aboat 
175S.  TlMdl|}eet«f  tta  bttwirai  tooflalB 
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As  ranatas  wUch  v«re  exhumed  at  Heronla- 
tteum  and  Pompeii.  Its  first  volome  appeared 
in  1776.  Farther  Tolamee  have  ainoe  been 
poblished  under  the  title  of  AtMehita  di  Ertsola- 
no.  Another  existing  aoademy  is  that  of 
Etrasoan  AntiqnitieB  at  Oortona,  founded  in 
1^6.  We  must  not  forget  to  partaonlarize  the 
Boyal  Aoademj  of  Taiin,  in  whose  Tolnmee  of 
Transactions  lagrange  first  made  himself 
known.  Padoa,  IGlan,  Siemia,  Verona,  Genoa, 
all  have  Academies  which  prodooeTransaotions 
from  time  to  time.  The  earliest  academies  of 
nne  Arts  are  also  Italian.  That  of  San  Lnoa 
at  Borne  was  established  in  1698  by  Eradeiio 
Zooohero,  who  ereoted  a  buOdiu  iSor  It  at  Us 
own  expense.  Aoademies  of  Rne  Arts  also 
exist  at  Boloena,  Turin,  IGlan,  Parma,  and 
many  othor  does.  IL  Frkhoh  Acadbobb^ 
The  earliest  and  greatest  of  French  Academies, 
the  jModioUe  ^anfaisOf  was  instltnted  in 
1685  Oardinal  Biohelieo,  for  the  improre- 
ment  and  regolation  of  the  national  tongae. 
The  nnmber  of  its  members  was  limited  to  40. 
They  met  three  times  a  week  at  the  Louvre. 
The  most  remarkable  claim  of  this  academy  to 
ftme  is  the  Dictionary  of  the  French  language 
pobli^^  in  1694,  sifter  fifty  years  oonKomed 
m  debate  npon  the  words  to  be  inserted  as 
good  French.  Uany  additions  have  been  made 
to  tills  in  sncoesKTe  editions.  This  academy 
fell  under  the  derisloatrf  the  French  wits,  onatv- 
ooont  of  its  sabserriMMiy  to  the  ooort  and  the 
ministers,  and  its  personal  Jeakraaiea  against 
rUngmenof  genins.  Kolidre  was  passed  over, 
for  instance.  Boileaa  and  Labruy^ro  were  only 
elected  on  the  absolute  command  of  Loois 
XIV.  The  witty  Pircn  wrote  his  eplt^  thus : 

C3-gtt  PlTOa,  qol  n«  Ibt  rien, 
Pm  mtaM  AmMidIcIml 

The  AeacUmie  Franfom  sorriTed  until  abol- 
ished by  the  BepubUcau  Ooavention  in  1798. 
The  next  of  the  French  Academies,  in  date,  is 
the  Acad^ie  BoyaU  dn  Itmriptiont  «t  S^Ua 
LttttTM.  It  was  instituted  by  IL  Colbert  under 
tlM  patronage  of  Louis  MV.  in  1666,  for  per- 
pefenating  the  memontble  events  of  the  Froaoh 
monarohy  by  ctHna,  medals,  and  inscripticMia. 
It  was  nmpreiBed  ia  1798.  The  BqyalAoada- 
my  of  Scumoes  was  the  third  in  date.  It  was 
omidaed  in  1666  and  entirely  remodelled  in 
1W9.  The  Academy  of  Painting  and  Scolp- 
tnre  at  Paris  was  designed  by  KU.  LeBmn, 
T)arar«'»,  and  Oomeille.  In  1666  letters-patent 
were  granted  to  it  by  Oardinal  Mazarin.  In 
1664  it  became  a  recipient  cX  rc^-al  bounty.  In 
1671  an  Academy  of  Aiohitectore  was  estab- 
lished by  the  same  minister.  These  were  both 
abdished  by  the  Gonrention  in  1798.  In  1796 
all  tiiese  aoademies  were  revived  in  a  new  form 
by  the  directory,  under  tbe  name  of  the  Imtitut 
SaHonaL  Napoleon  gave  it  a  new  organiza- 
tion in  1808,  and calledit  the  Imperial  Institute 
of  Ensnoe.  Louis  3CVIII.,  at  the  restoration, 
maintained  the  name  ImUM  d»  .FVmM,  but 
revived  the  old  title  Academy  toe  the  eompoDent 


parts  of  the  Institute.  The  institute  consisted 

tiien  of  four  academies :  1,  PAeadimU  IS'tm- 
caus;  %,rAcadimi«  det iiutriptumt  et  &«Ust 
Uttra;  8,  VAead^miadrntoitneet;^  VAoadimie 
det  Imuob  arU.  After  the  revolution  of  1880 
a  fifth  academy  was  added,  VAtadhM*  de» 
tcimeea  morale  et  polUigwa.  N^xdeon  III. 
has  added  the  word  Imperial  to  the  Institat  do 
Franc^  which  now  again  runs  thus,  iTUtUut 
Impanal  de  Ftmuse.  As  these  five  academies 
are  the  most  important  of  their  kind  in  the 
world  at  present,  we  make  room  for  a  particular 
description  <^  their  constitution.  Hie  institute 
nombers  217  members,  together  with  seven 
aeoretaries;  eadi  trfthe  members  has  a  ycazlT 
salary  of  1,600  francs,  and  the  seoretaiieB  eacli 
have  600  francs.  There  are  also  48  honorary 
aoademiolans  who  receive  no  pay ;  88  sMociatea, 
and  9Sfi  oozreQ>ond«its.  The  five  aoadendoi 
bear  tiie  same  relation  to  the  institute  that  col- 
leges do  to  a  uiuversity.  The  Aeaiimie  Frai^ 
qente  consists  of  40  members.  It  meets  twioe  • 
week,  uid  has  the  oare  of  the  Frenob  language 
in  its  charge,  and  all  tiiat  iqipertuns  to  gram- 
mar, rhetoric,  and  poetry,  and  the  pnblicaticm 
of  the  French  olasdcs ;  it  attributes  two  annual 
prizes  of  10,000  francs  on  the  foundation  of 
Count  de  Honthyon,  one  to  the  author  of  the 
best  work  on  public  morals,  the  othw  to  the 
individual  (tfthe  working  classes  who  in  the 
oonrse  of  tiia  year  has  performed  the  most  ^ 
toons  aoticai ;  an  annual  i»ixe  of  2,000  francs 
im  the  Ibundation  (tf  Buon  Oobol  for  tiia 
most  eloqnoit  work  on  the  histcHT*  of  F^anoe^ 
and  evei7  second  year  a  {vesent  of  1^00  firanos  to 
a  poor  rinng  genius  who  needs  encouragement. 
This  last  is  a  bequest  of  the  Uarquis  HailU- 
Latour  Landry.  The  Academy  of  Inscriptions 
and  Bellea  Lettres  consists  also  of  40  members, 
10  honorary  academicians,  and  8  foreign  assod- 
Stes;  it  has  40  oorrespondii^  members  at  home 
and  abroad.  It  meets  onoe  a  week.  Their 
oonoem  is  with  general  history,  the  oondition 
of  peoples,  laws,  and  manners,  rell^ous  and 
philosophical  systems ;  also  the  study  of  chro- 
nology and  geography,  medals,  insoriptions,  and 
monuments  of  aU  sorts;  with  omqiaratiTa 
phikdogy,  and  «i]danation  trf  anoi«it  docn- 
ments.  This  academy  bestowsa  yeaify  prise  of 
8,000  francs  for  the  best  masu^  contributed 
to  its  Transaotions,  and  another  yearly  prize  fi» 
numismatics.  It  superintends  the  publicatum 
of  the  following  works :  Memoirm  d»  vAoadimit 
da  initeriptioM  *t  beUa  Uttra  ;  the  ooUeotioo 
of  the  transactions,  which  have  been  sent  to  it  by 
learned  investigators  ;  CoUe^Atm  de  wtiea 
et  etftrait$  da  manveorite  de  la  Hbliothimie 
royale  et  antra  btbUotkigveepvbligua;  Me- 
meira  eur  la  antiquitSe  de  la  France  ;  an  edi- 
tion of  the  literary  History  of  France  b^nn  ^ 
the  Benediotjnes ;  the  CoUeeUon  dethiatoirade 
France  ;  the  ct^ection  of  the  ffiatoira  da  otm- 
eada  orientala  greequa  et  latina  ;  edition  ol 
the  OrdiotmamDa  daroiedeFrvmee^  also  begun 
by  the  Beoediotines ;  c<^leoti<»  of  the  chartm 
and  dooiunenta  relating  to  Uw  bistoEy  of  nano^ 
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as  btfan  of  tiie  Ungi  ofAiDM^  tnd  Che  oattr 
IqgM  of  the  ehsrten.  The  eondaot  ot  the 
JSmmoI  im  SaoanU  deTolves  ohieflj  upon  this 
■cadeiDy,  dthongh  every  loember  of  all  the 
Madendes  can  ooiitribat&   The  AcaddoM  dea 
acMnecB  nnmbera  66  membera,  10  honorary 
aoBdeaieiaB8|  and  8  foreign  aasodates.  It  be- 
■femraaa  nDual  prize  of  8,000  fraaoa  for  pn>- 
dnetkutonnataral  soienoe;  three  year^  prizes 
on  Uaiitti7oa'&  foondation,  for.  statietios,  me- 
oh^oB,  wad  experimental  phjnoloCT ;  a  prize 
ci  10,000  franoa,  founded  by  Lalande,  for  the 
nust  important  astronomical  diaoorery  or  ob- 
mratioB,  and  anotfaer  by  the  widow  of  the 
astronomer  L^Iaee,  for  the  best  scholar  of 
the  polytechnio  school   Many  other  rewards 
an  in  ita  gift  for  soientifio  and  indnstrial  inven> 
ticMM,  diaooTeriea,  and  improTemeota  This 
aeadenay  poUialiea  three  series  of  Mmi^irM, 
judf  wwt  is  pecaliax',  bxAda  its  searions  in  pab- 
JHOt  Tbkb  an  miuh  fireqnented  by  the  reridoits 
of  KviB.  The  late  M.  Arago  is  sidd  to  have 
rnggested  this  nooeeding.   The  Aeadimie  da 
Imhs  arte  oonAts  d  40  members,  10  honorary 
Madfni&cAana|8nd  10  foreign  assodatea.  It  meets 
oneeaireek.  It  superintends  thecompetitiTe  ex- 
nn*"***"""  for  the  yearly  prizes,  in  reward  of  the 
twai  aduerements  in  painting,  Bcnlpture,  archi- 
teeton^  aigraringin  copper,  and  mnrical  oom- 
poeitiaii.   lit  has  its  memoira  and  transactions, 
and  is  boaied  in  the  discnsnon  of  the  JHoUohi- 
moarw  general  da  heaim  art$.    The  Aeadimie 
dee  eeieneee  morala  et  peliti^aet  namben  80 
membets.   Its  seoUcnui  are  philosophy;  moral 
phOoeophy;  legialatini;  paUiolaw  iud  Jnris- 
pfodanos ;  poUBoal  eocoumy  and  statistics ;  his- 
tocy,  and  the  pIukwixAy  d  history.  The  last 
ffivWon  baa  in  its  giA  one  yea^  [nize.  This 
aeuimaj  has  five  honorary  acaaeinicians,  and 
fiw  ftrrign  aasociataa.  The  whole  Institute  has 
me  reffomr  seadcm  in  ocnmncm,  on  the  2d  of 
Kay  ci  each  year.  By  an  imperial  decree  of 
April,  1860,  an  annual  prize  of  10^000  francs  is 
^aoed  1^  the  government  at  the  disposal  of  the 
ustitata,  for  the  most  osef ul  invention  of  the 
last  five  years.   Academies  that  have  not  been 
devdi^wa'-iato  institntes  exist  In  many  of  the 
laige  aitiea  of  France,  as  at  BoisBona  dnce 
1876,  Nismes  (1682),  Anmrs  (166fiX  Oaen  Aace 
1706 ;  at  TooiOQse^  the  first  volume  of  whose 
toaneactaons  is  dated  1782;  at  Bovaa  maoo 
ITM;  at  Bordunx  sinoe  1708;  at  KandUea 
wbM»  17M;  at  Lyons  rinee  1700;  at  ICootaa- 
ban  rinee  1744;  at  Amiens  since  1760;  at 
Dyoa  onSB  1740,  and  so  cm.  There  is  also 
at  Paria  the  Aeadimie  OBUimUf  Ibonded  in 
1807,  for  the  elnddation  of  the  Ustory,  ooa- 
taaat  antiquities,  maanenL  and  monumoits 
of  tha  OeltB,  partaoolarly  m  iVanoe ;  also  fcx 
dbilolo^eal  researches  by  means  of  the  Breton, 
WeUb,  and  Erse  dialects;  and,  Uiitdly,  for  in- 
vestigation into  Braidism.   This  isnow  merged 
m  the  SoeieU  dee  AnHgyairm  de  Framee,  and 
has  published  several  volumes  of  interesting 
manoirs.    The  French  Opera  is  styled  the 
AndemU  de  Munq^e.-'^Ji  this  {daoa  mention 
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of  the  n«iMb-flwSBiL  and  Belgian  anadftmiea 
naturally  occurs.  iJie  Kedloal  Academy  at 
Geneva,  founded  in  1716;  the  AeademU  dee 
eeienoea  et  dee  helU$  lettret,  at  Kvssela,  whidi 
has  published  memoirs  Binoe  1777 ;  and  the  in- 
stitution of  the  same  name  at  Fhishii^^  are  the 

ErindpaL  III.  SpAHisHAoADBoaa. — Asodky 
)r  the  cultivation  of  phyuoal  scieooe,  under  t^ 
title  otAcademia  JTotuns  Owioeirrvmy  was  es- 
tablish dd  at  Madrid  in  1662,  on  the  model  of 
the  Keapolitan  Seeretortm  IfatvTcs,  before  da- 
scribed.  Of  those  now  existing  three  are  q>o- 
dally  noteworthy,  viz.,  the  Boyal  Academy  at 
lladrid,  founded  In  1714,  on  the  model  of  the 
Delia  Orueoa  and  the  Academie  Fran^oMe  ;  it 
published  ita  dictions^  1726-1789— the  Royal 
Academy  of.  ^laniah  HistoiT :  this  oommoioed 
as  a  private  association  at  ICadrid,  but  ma 
taken  under  royal  protection  in  1788— the 
Aoadony  <rf  Fainting  and  8cah)tur&  at  Ifodiid, 
dates  flmn  1708.  niies  ue  mstribated  evar 
three  years.  There  are  a  Aw  provincial  acad- 
emies in  Spain.  IV.  pMruaniaB  AoANDon. — 
An  academy  of  Portt^oeae  hi^ovr  was  estab- 
lished at  Dsbon  in  1720,  1^  king  Jdm  Y. 
A  still  more  fiourishing  though  more  recent 
iustitntion  is  the  Academy  of  Bdence,  Agri- 
culture, Arts,  Oommeroe,  and  general  Econ- 
omy, fomided  by  queen  Maria  in  1770.  It  is 
libmJly  eodowed  by  the  state,  and  is  divided 
into  three  sections:  1,  that  of  natural  soienoe; 
2,  that  of  mathematics;  8,  FOrtngnese  litera- 
tore.  The  Get^raphical  Academy  at  Lisbon 
has  pnblished  a  map  of  Portugal  nnoe  the  bo- 
gbufaig  d  this  oentuiy.  V.  Gxaiuir  Aoad* 
XKns.— The  Royal  Academy  of  Bdenoes  and 
BeUes  Lettree^  at  Berlin,  was  founded  in  1700^ 
by  Frederick  H.  Prussia,  partiy  on  the 
model  of  the  Royal  Sodety  in  England.  Ldb- 
nitz  was  its  fint  jnendent.  The  first  volume 
of  transaotioDS  appoured  in  1710.  In  1744 
Frederick  the  Great  gave  it  anew  organizatjon ; 
the  Idng  invited  to  Berlin  many  distinguished 
foreigners,  and  plaoed  Manpertnis  at  the  head 
of  the  institution.  Formerly  tiie  transactions 
were  published  in  Fr^ich,  but  ainoe  the  revolu- 
tion they  have  appeared  in  German.  A  yearly 
medal  worth  60  lanBsian  ducats  is  distributed, 
la  1764  the  elector  of  Mentz  established  the 
Ulectoral  Academy  at  Erfiirt.  Its  transactions 
were  ori^nalb'  pnldiahed  in  Latin ;  of  late  they 
have  appeared  in  German.  There  are  academies 
d  smenoes  at  Hannhetm,  VnwteK  ud  Qinawn 
in  Hesse.  The  most  ancient  of  German  aoad- 
emiea  is  the  .iMdMnia  JVoftms  (herieeofvm,  es- 
taUished  at  Vienna  in  1663.  In  1687  it  assumr 
ed  the  name  of  C<stareo-Leopoldina,  in  bmor  ol 
Leopold  L  The  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sdenoes 
of  Vienna  was  founded  in  1706.  In  1764,  in 
the  some  city,  an  academy  for  the  stody  of 
the  oriental  languages  wss  originated.  The 
oldest  German  academy  of  the  fine  arts  is  that 
of  Nuremberg,  founded  in  1662,  by  Joodtim 
Saudrort;  that  of  Dresden  dates  from  1697. 
There  are  otiiers  of  this  description  at  Berlin, 
at  Vienna,  at  Moniob,  at  Wdmar,  and  in  vacioaa 
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other  ddes.  YI.  BoANDmATUV  Aoidkubs. — 
The  Boyal  Aoademj  of  Sdoiceei,  at  Stockholm, 
was  institated  bj  six  men  of  sciwoe,  among 
whom  was  Linnaas.  Their  first  meeting  waa  on 
Jane  2, 1789 ;  in  that  jear  their  first  Tolnme  of 
memoire  appeared.  On  March  81,  1741,  they 
were  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the 
Boyal  Swemsh  Aoadony.  It  is  not  booTOd 
vp  hy  royal  or  atate  patn»iage  Hke  the  aud- 
emiea  oi  Franoe^  Spun,  Italy,  and  Qenuany. 
It  faaa,  however,  a  la^  fbnd,  the  ftnit  m 
legacies  by  priimte  Indindnals.  The  transao- 
ti^a  are  written  in  the  Swedish  language, 
hat  have  also  been  translated  into  German, 
^limifl  premiums  for  the  enoooragetnent  d 
agrionltnre  and  inland  trade  are  distribnted 
by  tiie  academy.  The  prize  ftm^  ia  indebted 
for  its  existence  to  ToWtary  oontribationa. 
Stocldiolm  oontuna  also  an  Academy  of  Belles 
Lettr«B,  established  l7fiS  ;  and  the  liter- 
ary AiMdemy  of  Sweden*  founded  in  17S6. 
Its  object  ffi  the  onltiTaticm  of  the  national 
language.  There  is  an  Academy  of  Korthem 
Antiquities  at  Upsal,  whose  researches  have 
done  mnoh  towara  etatidating  the  early  em^ 
ditioa  and  cnoSm  of  the  Qothio  race.  The 
B^ral  Aeadeniy  of  Sdencea  at  Oroaihi^«t 
owes  its  ctif^n  to  ax  {n^vidnalB.  The  Oonnt 
of  Holatein  was  its  first  preddwt,  and  the  king 
of  Denmark  extended  to  it  hia  pateon^  in 
1743.  It  has  published  fifteen  Tunmee  in  the 
Danish  lao^inage,  which  have  been  in  part 
translated  mto  Latin.  The  Academy  of  the 
fine  Arts  was  established  in  1783,  at  Btook- 
holm,  by  the  exertions  of  Oharles  Gustavus, 
Oonnt  of  Tearan ;  and  that  of  Copenhagen  in 
1788,  incorporated  1764.  This  last  institatioa 
waa  the  alma  mater  of  Thorwaldsen.  VIL 
SuTOBio  Ao&DKHiES  (Rnsman  and  Polish). — 
The  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  St  Peters- 
boiK)  was  projected  by  Peter  the  Chreat^  He 
tooktheaorioaofWouFandLeilHuta.  Learned 
fmtagaen  were  invited  to  become  membera. 
The  dMth  ot  Peter  left  the  execntdon  of  this 
project  to  hie  aoooenor,  Oatharine  L  The 
academy  hdd  its  first  aea^raa  in  Deoonber, 
1726.  A  large  annoal  snm  was  a^mt>priatea 
far  the  sapport  of  the  members.  The  most 
distinguished  of  the  profeesors  were  Bolfloger, 
a  Gerraan  naturalist;  Nicholas  and  Daniel 
Bemouilli,  Wolff,  and  the  two  De  Lialee.  The 
academy  snffered  many  vidssitudes  until  the 
accession  o{  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  in  1741, 
when  new  life  was  inftised  into  it  The  first 
transactions  of  this  academy  were  published  in 
17S8,  and  entitied  0(mmentarU  Acadmiat  8eir 
entiarvm  Imperiaiit  Petrcwlitama  ad  annum, 
1726,  with  a  dedication  to  Peter  IL  Until  1777 
the  papers  were  published  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage only ;  they  are  now  written  aometimeain 
French  and  afunetimea  in  Latin.  Semal  y<A' 
Tunee  are  pnbltehed  every  year.  Each  professor 
has  a  house  and  ac  annual  stipend  of  from 
$1,000  to  $8,000.  The  cdebrated  matbema- 
tioumEnler  contributed  largely  to  theinathe- 
luticftlp^encif thiabo4]r>  Ik  1788aninatl> 


tutim,  on  the  model  of  the  Aasdmai»  Frsn- 
^am,  was  establiriied  at  St  Petersburg,  for  tho 
cultivation  of  the  national  language,  but  it  soon 
amalgamated  with  the  Imperial  Academy.  The 
Aeaamie  impendU  det  heaua  arta^  of  6t. 
Petersburg,  was  founded  in  1766,  by  Catharine 
IL,  who  endowed  it  richly.  It  now  scads  oat 
pnpils  to  Qermany  and  Ualy  for  eduoation  In 
the  fine  arta,  and  nq^xurts  tlieni  during  tfae 
period  of  their  studies.  Of  Polish  aoadeades 
the  ddef  is  the  Eoyal  Academy  at  Warsaw, 
established  in  1768.  VIIL  BarnsH  axd  Ibi« 
AoADEHoa. — In  Brit^  mapee,  the  term  so- 
oiety  or  aaaocnatitHi  is  the  des^nation  in  use  tor 
bodies  of  learned  men  united  in  pursuit  ataam 
common  otiJect  They  will  be  found  enumer- 
ated under  the  head  of  Society.  The  wtnd 
academy,  in  Britain,  is  reeerved  fbr  institutions 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts.  In 
frdand  the  continental  name  has  been  adopted. 
The  Royal  Irish  Academy,  founded  in  17^  at 
Dublin,  has  publisbed  truisactions  from  time  to 
tjme  once  1788.  The  present  Boyal  Acad^r 
oSAxtOj  in  London,  ori^nated  inaaode^w 
painten,  who  obtaiiked  a  charter  in  1766,  under 
the  tide  of  the  Inoorpwnted  Soeielyof  Artiiti 
of  Great  Britain,  ll^tooie^  todc  anew  fona 
In  1768.  and  beonne  the  Boyal  Aoademy  of 
Arts.  ItconaiBtaofMartiBta,  bearinflthetitie 
of  Boyal  Academicians,  of  18  aaaodates,  and 
six  associate  engraven^  and  three  or  four  h(Mt- 
orary  members:  &eta  is  an  annual  exhibitim 
of  puntings,  sculptures^  and  derisDS,  open  to 
all  artists.  This  exhibition  is  so  ww  frequented 
that  the  Royal  Academy  draws  almost  all  its 
funds  from  tiie  money  paid  by  the  public  for 
tickets  of  entry.  The  Edinbo^  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Painting  was  founded  in  1764.  A 
^ilar  institutacm  called  the  Royal  HibOToian 
Academy  was  established  in  Dublin  about  ISM. 
An  Academy  Ancient  Kosio  was  established 
in  Ixudtn  so  eariy  aa  the  year  1710;  but 
a  disurBMoeiit  among  its  memboa  finally 
broke  it  na  Boca  afterwards  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy d  Mnslo  was  formed  for  the  performance 
of  operas  oomposed  by  Handel.  Another  dis- 
agreement brolu  this  up  in  1729.  The  present 
Royal  Academy  of  MuMo  was  established  in 
1823.  It  is  of  great  utility  aa  a  school  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  IX.  Amikioan  Aoao- 
EURS. — ^la  America,  as  in  Britain,  the  term 
academy  is  not  generally  used  for  learned  soclo- 
ties.  The  American  Academy  d  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Boston,  founded  in  1780,  has  published 
several  vtdumes  of  transactions.  The  Gonneo- 
ticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sdenoes,  waa 
foonded  in  1790.  The  Academy  of  Natnp 
ral  Scienfle,  Philadelphia,  fbnnded  in  1818, 
is  a  flourishing  institution,  and  has  splendid 
w^iecthm  tit  xbanla,  stafiba  animals,  Inraa,  and 
Dr.  ICorttrn's  colleotoon  of  skulls,  the  finest  on 
the  Am«ioan  ocmljneat.  The  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Tin»  Arts,  established  in  1807, 
holds  annual  exhibitions  at  Philad^phi&  The 
National  Aoadraij  of  Dedgn^  at  New  Tork,  also 
has  annual  eadiibitions.  u  u  oon^osed  esdn- 
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tfnlr  of  artwta,  snd  has  a  school  i&Aga 
UttwAmA    The  Medical  Aoademj  of  K«irTork 
b  in  a  ftoariehing  oondition.    Ite  meetings 
•re  -wdH  ftended,  and  ottaut  mnoh  pnhuo 
tntcnsfc.  New  Yea*,  foBowing  the  FarUaa 
<txagnxAft,  eaUad  her  new  opera  honea  the  Aoad- 
«n7  of  MnaOi.   This  ^w^ona  hi^ding,  CM^wble 
of  «Qiitammg  4,600  peracHU,  was  mMoed  in  the 
anfemiia  at  16M.    Philadelphia  has  followed 
■Willi  •  Anilar  emutnution  for  almUar  pnr- 
posM    It  was  taangnrated  aa  the  Amenoan 
XaOeay  of  Moaio  in  the  winter  of  18S6-'S7. 
Gnad  balls  are-held  in  both  the  Kew  York 
and  Philade^Ua  AtmUmAtm,  as  also  poMoal 


AOADIA,  OB  AouHB,  otherwise  Oadie,  Ar- 
imdaMf  or  Aoeadia,  the  name  of  the  peninsnla 
now  called  Kora  Sootia^  from  its  first  settle- 
mnt  by  the  French  in  180i  to  its  fliul  oes^ 
to  the  Xi^iah  in  1718.  In  the  oiWnal  oom- 
miariooitf  tbaUngof  EVano^  New  wanaviek 
and  a  part  of  Maine  mre  induded  inOadie^ 
but  nraotiodlj  the  otAoaj  was  reatrieted  to  the 
pen&Mwla.  Acadia  waa  at  least  three  times 
emiqiiered  by  Uie  Eftriiah,  and  three  tames  re- 
stored by  treaty.  Tbb  qnarrds  between  the 
two  nationa  were  amUtta«d  1^  the  desire  of 
eaoh  tohsre  ezcfauiTe  po8Besd(Hi  of  the  fishmes. 
After  the  final  oesskm  the  Aoadians  generally 
remained  in  Nora  Sootia,  thon^  tiiey  had  the 
privilege  of  leaving  within  two  years,  and, 
refiisiiw  to  take  the  oath  <^  allegiance,  took  the 
oath  ctffid^ly  to  the  British  kiog.  They  were 
ezsn^ited  from  bearing  arms  against  their 
ooantrymeo,  whenoe  they  were  known  in  the 
eolnues  as  the  nentral  Fron^b.  They  were 
alknred  to  their  reUgkn,  and  to  have 

mapstrates  cf  their  own  selection.  The  French 
htrlag  lost  Aoadia  aetUed  the  island  of  Oape 
BratmaDd  bnOt  Lonisbnrg.  Thoe  ttiqr  car- 
ried cm  intrignee  with  iha  bidiana,  who  kept 
up  an  irregnlar  warfare  with  the  English,  the 
blame  wh^ec^  was  thrown  upon  the  nentral 
henoh,  wfao^  in  1755,  a  few  years  afto*  the 
Eo^ish  turned  their  attention  to  the  coloniza- 
Ika  oi  KOTB  Bcotia,  snfi^red  for  the  offenooB  of 
their  oonntrymen,  of  which  they  were  doabtleas 
iDnoeut,  sinoe  ttkj  were  a  simple  agricnltnral 
peof^  Beeaose  they  still  refosed  to  take  the 
oau  of  aDe^ance,  or  to  bear  arms  against  the 
French  or  their  Indian  allies,  to  wncon  they 
woe  mqteeted  ot  Imding  aid,  and  beoaose  by 
ilirir  peoffiar  poeitiott  they  embarrassed  the 
loedgorenunemt,  it  waa  detennlned  at  a  oaa- 
si^BBcn  of  the  goTamw  and  his  oonndl  to  re- 
more  Als  whole  peophs  18,000  aoola,  wd  dis- 
perse them  among  the  other  British  provinces, 
nr  this  harrit  measnre  itself  there  may  have 
baa  Boneesmie;  Ibr  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  earned  oat  there  was  none.  The  inhabitants 
vete  compiled  to  give  np  aU  their  property, 
tiwir  honsBs  and  wen  burnt  before  thdr 
eyes,  and  themselves  shipped  in  snoh  haste  that 
linr  fiumlies  or  friends  renuuned  together.  In  a 
ftw  towns  the  Aoadians  discovered  and  escaped 
the  plot,  but  moat  of  them  woe  scattered  over 


the  omfdnent,  and  Aoa(Ba  beoanu  only  a  name 
in  hiatoiT  and  poetry. 

AOALEPH^  (Or.  okoXi}^  netUeX  ft  daas 
of  animals  living  In  ses-nrater,  smne  qwdes 
€S  whieh  poasen  the  netOe-Uke  wc^er^  of 

Irtj^tl^^g  ffofl  inflyntng  thu  Ain,    The  aniTTlWlS 

are  invertebrate,  of  dronlar  finm,  often  shaped 
like  an  nmbrella,  of  gelatinous  oamdstency,  and 
all  included  in  the  grwt  dividon  of  radiata.  By 
Onvier  the  dass  was  divided  into  two  orders, 
— those  which  swim  by  the  oontractaons  and 
dilations  of  their  body,  and  those  which  have 
idr-bladders  for  the  same  parpose.  The  Por- 
toffoese  men-of-war,  jelly-fish,  and  mednse^ 
belong  to  the  first  order.  Bmall  fishes  and  ma- 
rine animals,  aa  cmstacea,  oonstitnte  the  food 
of  the  acalephaa,  which  are  sdzed  by  their  long 
tentaonUe,  and  drawn  into  t^eir  months.  The 
yonng  t^^tear  as  ^Kronts  coming  oat  from  all 
pOTtiona  of  the  par^t  animaL 

AOAHAFIZTLL  king  <rf  the  Axteca,  died 
about  1888^  aooording  to  Uezioan  aeeom^ 
He  is  said  to  have  oome  from  the  north,  and 
left  many  traces  (d  Ids  dvUi^^ig  influence  be- 
hind hun,  such  as  roads,  canals,  and  aqnedocts. 

AOANTHUB.  Under  this  name  have  been 
described,  by  the  dassical  writers,  three  dlfibr- 
ent  plants :  1.  A  piiekly  tree  with  smooth 
evergreen  leaves,  and  sa&on-oolored  berries, 
believed  to  be  the  common  holly.  2.  A 
priokly  Egyptian  tree,  with  a  ^od  like  a  bean, 
snpposed  to  be  the  acacia  Arabica,  or  gam  ara- 
ble tree^  8.  A  herb  with  broad  priokly  leaves, 
which  flies  in  the  winter,  bat  shoots  oat  afresh 
in  the  spring.  The  idea  of  the  beantiCbl  Oo- 
rinthian  caoitals  of  the  Greek  columns  is  said  to 
have  been  derived  fr^  a  bac^  filled  with  the 
roota  of  this  plant,  set  down  carelesaly  by  a  ^1, 
and  covered  with  a  tile;  wbMtheleave&f^M^ng 
their  way  throng  the  crevices,  and  nslDg  to- 
ward the  li^t,  until  met  by  the  nndOTside  of 
the  cover,  presented  the  effect  of  the  foliage  and 
volates,  sbnolated  by  the  Grecian  diisel.  In  mod- 
em  botany  acanthos  is  a  genus  of  herbaoeons 
plants  foond  in  the  sonth  of  £nr{^  Asia  Hinor, 
and  India,  the  commonest  species  <A  which  is 
the  aeanthiu  mollis^  a  native  of  moist,  shady 

{>laces  in  the  sonth  of  Eorope.  It  has  pretty 
bliage  and  lai|;8  white  flowers  tinged  wit^ 
pale  yellow.  This  was  long  supposed  to  be 
the  dasno  plant  of  antiqnity ;  bnt  it  has  been 
shown  that  it  does  not  exist  either  in  the  Pel- 
oponnesos,  or  in  the  isles  of  Greec&  and  the 
hooM  at  having  fttmidied  the  idea  m  the  Oo- 
linthian  capital  is  now  attribnted  to  tbe  oetnKAiif 
^tinomu,  which  has  dee^ly-oleft  priokly  leaves, 
and  flowers  tinged  with  instead  of  yellow. 
In  England  they  are  both  half  hardy  perennial^ 
needing  protection  from  fixMt,  and  propagated 
by  aabdiviaion  of  the  roots.  In  America  they 
wonld  probably  endure  the  winter  soath  af  the 
latitnde  of  Marvland;  northward  dieywoold 
be  greenhouse  punta — ^The  word  acanuias  also 
rigidfies  a  thorn,  and  in  composition,  as  aea^ 
thapterygio^  the  name  of  aa  order  of  flahM, 
thinny  finned. 
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00  AQAPDLOO 

ACAFDLOO,  aseaportin-MezIoOtlSffmileBS. 
S.  W.from  the  city  ofUexioo,  inlat  16°  (Hf  N. 
long.  99°  48' W.  IhfttownBtaadsinthereoeaaof 
a  bay,  near  a  chain  of  granite  monntaina.  It  is 
built  of  poor  materials,  and  in  a  riight  mfumer. 
Bitoated  in  a  volcanic  region  it  la  constantly 
satgeoted  to  earthqnakea,  by  which  it  is  de- 
stroyed abont  every  ten  yeus.  It  is  inhabited 
1^  some  ^000  people,  principally  colored,  and 
is  repated  to  be  one  of  the  most  unhealthy 
places  on  Uie  Pacific  ooask  Lying  in  the  torrid 
cone,  and  snrronnded  by  moantains,  it  is  in- 
tensdy  hot,  and  the  inhabitants,  particularly 
new-oomers,  are  liable  to  dangarons  fbrersi  (m 
a  high  hill,  commanding  b<^  the  town  and 
eatraitce  to  the  hnbor,  is  the  castle  of  San 
Diego,  a  fortress  whi«b  has  latterly  bera  con- 
sidered of  UtUe  valne,  owing  to  the  &ot  that  it 
is  commanded  by  the  moon  tains  on  all  sides, 
and  may  be  q>eedily  rendered  untenable.  The 
liarbor  Is  tiie  beet  cm  the  Pacific  coast,  being  en- 
tirely shnt  in  by  high  monntuos,  through  wnich 
an  entrance  was  cloven  by  an  earthquake. 
Another  opening  was  cut  tliroagh  the  rocks  on 
the  west  cdde,  by  the  inhabitants,  to  let  in  the  re- 
freshing sea-breeze ;  but  an  mdrained  swamp,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  town,  is  still  a  source  of 
disease.  The  bay  has  two  entrances,  formed  by 
the  Island  of  Boqnetta  or  Grifo ;  the  little  en- 
trance, north  of  the  island,  is  not  quite  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mUewide  at  its  narrowest  part;  the 
^at  entranee,  between  the  eastern  shore  of 
ue  island  and  Point  Brn^  cm  the  mainland,  is  a 
nule  and  a  half  across.  The  bay  is  lanic^ough 
to  hold  600  ehipe,  and  bo  deep  that  vessds  may 
aail  dose  up  to  the  rocks;  Aoapoloo  was  an- 
dently  the  focus  of  the  eastern  commerce  of 
Kew  Spain,  and  of  all  the  Spanish  empire. 
Magellan,  the  navigator,  demonstrated  by  his 
discoveries,  the  superior  advantages  of  a  route 
across  the  continent  to  the  Pa<^c,  over  ihat 
usually  travelled  around  Oape  Horn,  and  in 
consequence  vessels  dischai^ca  their  cargoes  at 
Ao^moo  and  Yera  Cruz,  and  the  goods  were 
transported  on  pack  mules  between  the  two 
porta^  and  reshipped.  The  establiahmoit  of  the 
annual  Uanila  galleon,  in  whidi  was  eent  out 
tliOOO,000  in  adver  to  pnrchaBB  oriental  nro- 
duete  for  the  use  <rf  Span  and  her  Amenoan 
ooloides,  grew  out  of  this  discovery.  In  this 
galleon,  priests  went  forth  for  the  oonverslcm 
of  India,  and  soldiers  to  conquer  new  empire 
and  in  it  was  brought  to  Acapnlco  the  mer- 
chandise of  Ohina,  Japan,  and  the  Spice  Islands. 
The  buccaneers,  too,  lay  in  wut  for  it,  and 
many  marvellous  stories  are  told  of  thdr  ex- 
ploit in  levying  contributions  upon  its  costly 
nvigfat.  yfiih  its  arrival  traders  from  aU  parts 
of  New  Spain  flocked  thither  to  attend  the 
annual  Mr,  and  the  harbor  was  dotted  with 
little  coasting  craft  which  came  for  their  share 
<tf  the  nlks  and  spices  of  the  East.  With  the 
independemce  oi  Mexioo  this  trade  ceased,  and 
Aoapuloo  sank  into  inaignifioaoo&  Its  fortunes 
have  revived,  however,  rfnee  the  disoovoy  of 
gold  in  CMfoinia,  andthe  Fwdfiomdl  iteiiiius 


ACCENT 

now  regolarh'  touch  here  for  ooal^  and  mii> 
chant  ships  for  stqiplies. 

AOABNANIA,  now  Oamia,  a  province  of 
anient  Greece,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Am- 
bradian  6nl^  on  the  north-east  by  Amphiioobia, 
on  the  west  and  south-west  by  the  Ionian  Bea, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  river  AchelOns.  It  is 
mountainous,  with  numerous  lakes  and  tracts  d 
pasture,  audits  hUls  are  still  wdl  wooded.  Its 
ancient  inhabitants  were  more  akin  in  character 
and  manners  to  their  savage  nei^bors  of  £{nrDs 
than  to  the  Greeks.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
Peloponneman  war,  they  were  a  race  of  bIu^ 
hard&  oontinuaUy  engaged  in  strife  and  warfin 
hnt  of  remarkable  ^Mty  and  ateadfostmss  el 
character.  Thoaf^posaeMnffssrexalgDodhsp 
bora,  the  Aearoanians  paid  uttle  attentini  to 
oommorci&l  pursuits.  At  the  present  day  the 
country  is  thmly  inhabited,  and  little  oultivatsd, 
notwithstanding  its  fertile  S(ui  and  treasures  of 
sulphur  and  coal. 

AOABUS,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  inseet^ 
oomm<nily  called  mitee.  Iliey  belong  to  the 
spider  family.  They  are  all  eztrem^y  miuntt^ 
and  mostly  microscopic  insects.  Some  are  pa^ 
asitic,  as  the  itch  insect,  oearus  mo&jM.  Thedif- 
fereot  species  infest  brown  sugars,  meal,  cbeeae, 
&e.  To  oollectiom  of  insects  and  stufFed  birds 
th^  do  much  injury.  Oamphor  ten^  to  keep 
them  off,  and  corrosive  sublimate  is  a  still  mm 
effiaotnal  protection  against  thdr  ravages. 

AOAST0S,  in  mythology,  son  of  FdiH, 
king  of  lolcus.  He  took  part  in  the  Caledtmian 
hunt  and  &.e  ezpeditiou  of  the  ArgoDsata 
After  the  murder  of  his  &tiier,  be  drove  Jasoa 
and  Medea  out  of  lolcus,  and  instituted  ftueral 
games  in  honor  of  Feltas. 

AOCELEBATION,  a  constant  increase  of 
vdocity,  such  as  that  of  a  falling  stone,  which, 
on  beinff  dropped,  falls  1,98  inches  in  a  tenth  ot 
a  second,  16|  feet  in  a  second,  64{^  feet  in  two 
seconds,  &o.  The  weight  of  the  stone  contin- 
u^ly  giving  it  biereased  velocity  (while  that 
already  acquired  is  retained),  is  called  an  acoel- 
raating  force.  The  heavenly  bodies  move  with 
an  aooelerating  motion  as  tiiey  q>proach  other 
bodies  and  feel  more  strongly  thor  attraction, 
whether  that  appniaeh  aziaaa  from  the  form  ftf 
their  orbits,  or  from  alov  ehangee  in  that  fbrm. 

AOGENDONES,  in  ancient  Borne,  a  class 
d  gla^tors,  whose  office  waa  to  animate  and 
enoonnge  the  combatants. 

AOO£NT,  a  raiong  <^  the  vtioe  in  q>eak* 
inft  by  which  in  words  of  more  than  one 
syUable,  one  or  two  syllables  are  distin- 
gui^ed,  and  in  s^tenoea  one  or  several  wwds 
are  pointed  out,  as  the  important  part  of  the 
word  or  the  sentence;  the  latter  may  be  osQ- 
ed  oratorical,  the  former  grammatieal  ao- 
oent.  Accentuating  u  an  invdnntary  or  spon- 
taneous  Amction  m  the  organs  of  langiug^ 
which  greatly  fiioiUtetes  spraking  as  well  as 
understanding  what  is  spoken,  and  at  tlie  same 
time  gratifies  the  natmal  taste  and  sense  of 
beant;  by  rendering  the  language  mosioaL 
Ihia  ^uina  why  uere  an  langtugea  whiob 
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poMH  a  TCty  and  almoet  impwo^ttiUft 

■eaautnation,  almort  every  syllable  and  word 
■suiffiiiS  Muir  eqnallj  bteh  and  low^  as  foe 

otiwn  ia  Anr  immimoiatkni  soand  almost 
Wlb  soog  cr  moaio,  as  tiie  Italian  and  Ger- 
nm.  In  ^eral,  the  langnages  and  dialects 
oi  monHtamoiiB  re^cKis  are  strongly,  and  those 
<tf  flat  and  coast  regions  are  little,  accentnated. 
"Die  aeeent  is  effected  by  {nving  the  aocoitiiated 
sySaUva  tone  which  is  ftom  one  qoarter  tone 
to  ibar  at  five  ttmes  hi^ier  in  the  nmsioal  scale 
than  those  not  aooentnated.  Beside  the  aooent 
diere  is  anodMr  alenient  imparting  Ufa  and 
edkr  to  human  speech — the  qiiantity,  or  lei^th 
and  AatUmm  ot  syllables  In  pnuranciatioo. 
Thsre  are  langnagei^  like  the  Ohmeee,  the  Let- 
tidi,  and  some  of  the  Indian  languages,  which 
■re  oompoeed  idmoat  exdnsively  of  long,  and 
vOmub,  luce  tbe  S^eodi,  almost  ezclnalTdy  of 
Aoit  qrilafales.  These  may  be  said  to  exhibit 
at  tbe  same  time  only  a  weak  aocentaatioa. 
On  the  other  hand,  eadi  langaages  as  c(»nbiDe 
•  Ihr^y  ftooentnation  wit3i  a  great  variety  of 
qnanlnty,  like  Ihe  cUd  Greek,  have  always  been 
ooomdwed  as  the  most  musical  and  powerfnL 
There  is  a  marked  difference  between  l^e  an- 
etont  langaages,  dii^y  the  Ghieek  and  Latins 
as  well  as  the  aacieDt  German  and  Slavoaian, 
on  tbe  <ne  hand,  az^  the  modem  languages  on 
tbe  other.  The  Ibnner  combined  accent  and 
qoanti^  so  carefiilly  as  to  baffle  all  eflbrts  of 
modern  wgans  of  pmimudation  to  pKmonaoe 
tbem  arifffat ;  hot  modem  langaages  more  and 
mora  d^«^  saortfloe  quantity  in  &Tor  <^ 
aeowt.  llie  more  an  acute  acoentoation  prevails, 
tbe  mem  the  long,  full  sonnding,  and  sonorous 

SUables  are  flattened,  diortened,  and  cormpted, 
e  abort  syllables  contracted,  and  the  rich 
morical  eolor  of  tiie  language  lost.  In  this 
tendency,  the  En^ish  perhaps  Burpaases  all 
otiiers.  The  andMit  langnagea  distingoished 
three  different  grammatiou  accents :  the  aonte 
(aeeattm  aetUtu  with  a  strong  rising  of  the 
Toiee ;  tiie  grave  (aoemUu  gnsoU,  ^  ),  irith  a 
leBMx  ndring  or  even  a  rankiog  Gt  the  same; 
and  ib»  eir^mflex  (oaMntut  etreun^exiu'  ), 
a  oomUnaticm  ot  the  accent  with  a  laa^  iHt>- 
mmciatiMi,  at  whose  precise  nature  we  are  not 
Infiinnad.  In  the  Greek,  these  ^pm  wore  In- 
tiodnead  by  Aristophanes  of  Bysantiom,  when 
the  langoage  had  already  begun  to  die  oat  Jbi 
Latin  uid  Hebrew  the  rigns  of  accents  were 
not  emploved  ontil  the  langaages  had  become 
dead,  and  had  to  be  learned  scienUfioa^.  Of 
the  modern  languages,  only  the  Italian,  n^ench, 
Spanish,  and  modem  Greek,  use  snob  rigna.  The 
Italian  has  two,  with  only  an  orthographtoal  dif- 
ference ;  tiie  SV«ich  three,  while  only  the  droum- 
flex  {aeeetU  ouoerf  ),  really  hw  the  nature  of  an 
accent,  the  othor  two  serving  only  to  mark  a  dif- 
ferent pronnndation  of  the  letter  s;  theSpanish 
has  only  one  acoent  sign.  In  almost  all  lan- 
gaages the  oratorieal  accent  rests  on  the  vo-b 
or  predicate,  except  when  there  is  a  partioolar 
stress  to  be  laid  on  some  other  word,  which  then 


takes  the  aooen^  and  that  sbvngly.  Bedde 
the  accent,  the  arrangement  of  the  wwda 
within  the  sentence  may  also  help  to  1^  a 
parttoolar  stress  upon  some  one  of  them ;  in 
many  languages  the  first  place  in  a  sratenee 
being  considered  as  the  most  important  and 
most  strongly  accented,  while  a  lesser  stress 
falls  imon  the  last  word  of  every  sentence. — 
There  is  another  meaning  of  the  word  aeeent 
which  is  of  French  origin.  A  man  may  speak 
the  French  with  grammatioal  correctness,  may 
pronounce  very  well,  give  the  right  accent  to 
every  syllable,  wokI,  and  sentence,  and  yet 
he  may  not  have  the  true  French  or  Parisian 
"accent.**  Ther^  la  la  every  language,  for 
dmost  every  kind  of  sentences  »adi  periods^ 
a  oertain  mdody  and  rl^thm  in  pnnnmciar 
tion  which  cannot  be  sdentifloally  demonstrap 
ted,  but  must  be  heard  and  imitated— and  thk 
is  what  Frenchmen  sometimes  call  accent.— 
AcoBHT,  in  mudo,  is  a  distinction  of  ow^ 
tain  portions  or  places  of  a  measure,  or  of  a 
period  amidst  a  series  of  periods  connected 
into  a  theme,  or  of  a  theme  among  several 
themee  connected  in  a  movement.  The  fcHiner 
may  be  called  grammatical,  the  latter  easthetio 
acoent.  The  accent  is  effected  by  imparting  a 
Bomewhat  greater  force  to  the  accentuated  por- 
tion of  the  measure  or  period  or  theme  than  to 
the  other  porti<n^  By  means  of  the  gram- 
matical acoent  the  mnsio  ia  rendered  intelligible 
and  vtliiitJcAarj  to  the  rhythmical  or  mmoal 
taste  and  feeling  of  the  hrarer;  theaocentiain 
modowhatin  mdnting  isthe  light  eontrarted 
with  tbe  more  diadow  portion  of  a  picture^  w 
perhaps  the  fore^und  in  contradiatinotion  to 
the  background.  The  atthetio  aeeent  may  not 
only  ^ve  praminencd  to  one  period  or  tiieme 
among  others,  but  also  to  dn^e  tones  and  chorda 
irrespective  of  granimatieal  proportion,  because 
the  meaning  of  the  whole  requires  it;  but  it 
dioold  never  entirdy  obscure  the  grammatical 
accent,  nor  the  grammatical  construction  be 
made  unintelligible.  A  number  of  sixns  and 
marks  have  been  invented  to  express  the  vari- 
ous shades  of  ffisthetio  accentuation,  as  for  in- 
sttmoe,  f  {forU)t  ff  {fortmmo\  p  (piano),  pp 
(jpicmimiimo),  mf  (smrm  fi>rU\  sf  }^^in%ando% 
cres  {ere«eendo\  debrea  (fltermgndo)^  and  many 
others.  But  mneh  most  be  left  to  the  skilftd 
puf ormanoe  <tf  the  tme  artist  who  thoroughly 
nnderstends  the  musical  Idea  of  the  composer. 
It  is  in  this  that  the  ii^ennity  of  the  performer 
as  well  as  of  the  composer  is  chiefly  exhibited. 

AOOEPTAKOE,  an  agreement  to  receive 
somethii^  which  has  been  offered.  I.  Of 
goods  sold.  Sach  a  reodpt  by  tiie  buyer, 
as  ngnifies  an  intention  to  keep  possesdon 
and  affirm  the  sale,  and  therefore  predodes 
subsequent  objections  to  qoantity  or  qual- 
ity. It  may  be  implied  from  lapse  of  time 
or  other  circumstances.  11.  Of  a  bill  of  ex- 
change. The  act  by  which  the  party  on  whom 
a  bill  is  or  is  to  be  drawn  (tbe  drawee)  assents 
to  the  drawer's  request  to  pay  it^  and  engages 
so  to  doL  A  general  aoccptamce  is  a  pFomue  to 
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pay  the  bill  aeotH^nff  to  its  tenor ;  a  spedal 
aooeptanoe  is  restricted  by  its  terms.  The  hold- 
er  is  bound  to  reoeive  the  former,  bat  not  the 
latter.  An  aooeptanoe  may  be  oral  or  in  vrit- 
ing ;  whaterer  ^res  credit  to  tiie  bill  Is  aof- 
fident 

A00S8S0RT,  in  criminal  lav,  a  partid- 
put  in  the  guilt  d  a  U&oofy  who  neither  com- 
mits it  bimself  Orindpal  in  the  first  degree^ 
mxj  being  presoi^  aids  and  ab^  at  its  oommis- ' 
alon  (prin<^)al  in  the  second  dogne).  1.  S»- 
/itn  tAg  fatU  One  who  procures,  counsels,  or 
ffiwnmsndf  the  oommisaion  of  a  felony.  3.  Af- 
Utihe  fact.  One  who  knowing  relieves,  com- 
forts, or  counsels  Ibe  felon. 

AOOIAJUOLI,  the  name  of  an  iUnstrtoaa 
Florentine  &mily.  L  Nioolo,  grand  seneschal 
of  Naples,  bom  at  Florence,  Sept.  Ifi,  1810,  ^ed 
1866.  He  made  conquests  for  his  mastOT,  King 
Bobert  of  K^les^  in  the  Mores,  Sicily,  and  Itid^, 
and  was  vioeroy  of  Apulia  at  Ibe  time  ci  his 
decease ;  was  an  intimate  fi^end  of  Petrarch  and 
Bocoaoao,  who  corresponded  with  him.  II. 
BEmEB,  nephew  of  the  above,  duke  itf  Athais 
attheocmunenoementofthelSflioaitaiT.  IIL 
DosATcn,  hvxti  1498,  in  Florence^  died  1470. 
An  orator,  ixhiloeopiier,  and  math  em  add  an. 
Be  izandatea  some  (tf  nntardi's  Ures  into 
Latin,  wrote  the  Ures  of  Hannibal,  Sdjdo,  and 
Charlemagne,  and  a  work  oa^e  Moral  and  Po- 
litical Pliiksoplo'  of  Aristotle.  His  fbllow-citi- 
zens,  in  gratitude  for  his  proUty,  gave  portions 
to  us  two  daughter^  as  tiia  Athenians  did  for 
those  of  Aristides.  IT.  Fiuffo,  bom  at  Flor- 
ence, 1637,  died  at  Bome,  Feb.  8, 1700.  He 
travelled  in  all  the  fonr  quarters  of  the  world, 
was  a  composer  of  operas  and  their  librettos, 
utd  inventor  of  stage  machinery. 

AOCIOLI,  John  db  Okbqusirx,  a  Brarilian 
historian  ana  geographer,  was  bcnn  about  the 
end  ot  the  16th  eentoir.  The  Aooidl  flunny  is 
of  andent  Uteraiy  dMnotiim  in  its  own 
country.  We  owe  to  them  ■everal  wwks  on 
ttie  idmioal,  histoioalf  and  pditioal  eonditiou 
<tfBraiiIf  Para,  and  tbeooontry  <rf  the  Ama^ 
»m. 

AOOIUfl^  LDOnn^  a  Latin  tragio  poet^  ci 
a  freedman,  supposed  to  have  been  boni.TT.  0. 
088.  He  wroto  on  the  most  fiunou^  Gredan 
legends,  as  Andromache,  Medea,  but  like- 
w&e  took  subjects  fi^jm  Roman  history.  It  has 
been  affirmed  that  he  also  wrote  comedisB,  and 
hU  Annals  are  mentacmed  by  Maorobius. 

AOOLAMAHOK,  an  assenting  cry  of  a  de- 
Uberative  body.  A  propodtion  is  said  to  be 
ounied  by  aodamation  when  the  meeting  does 
not  wut  for  a  show  of  hands  or  a  poll,  but  ez- 
pressea  its  assent  by  some  shont  snoh  as  "A^e.-' 

AOOLIUATION,  or  AoomuxiUTunr,  the 
inrocees  <tf  Beestming  1^  whicb  the  coostltnUon 
<tf  a  person  removii^  to  a  fiffdgn  ooimtiy  is  a»> 
rimilated  to  that  of  a  native  of  the  oonn^,  and 
he  is  thus  rwdered  less  liable  to  sofifor  ttim  its 
fodonic  diseases.  Owiiw  largdy  to  iha  pre- 
eantions  which  he  is  enabled  to  take,  through 
Ui  iataUeot  and  indnitiy,  man  ia  confined  to  no 


partknlar  dimate;  he  is  found  alil»  at  i3s» 
equator  and  witiiin  the  arctic  n>ne,  and  he  Is 
cmahled  with  comparative  impunity  to  pass,  in 
a  short  time,  from  one  extreme  of  temperatore 
to  another.  When  we  look  into  the  matter 
more  dosely,  we  find,  that  although  muMn^j  jg 
spread  over  every  known  part  of  tlie  globe^ 
particular  races  of  men  seem  beet  adapted  to 
particular  dimates;  that  tite  white  man  is  main- 
ly oonflned  to  the  temperate  anu^  while  the 
tnrld  is  ^venovw  to  the  UaiA:  w  edorad  fiu^ 
iliea,  and  that  the  Oanoadan  raoe^  tcanaiAsntad 
within  the  tropics,  loses  the  charaeteristfcswhidh 
distinguish  it  in  its  native  dimate,  andbeoomea 
effete  and  d^;«ierato.  The  diildren  of  English 
parents,  bom  in  India,  if  th^  remain  in  that 
country,  are  reared  with  great  difficulty ;  tJteir 
children  are  stunted  in  growth  and  debilitated 
in  mind,  while  a  third  generation  of  pure  Lidisa 
British  progeny  is  unknown,  (Thomson  on  Col- 
onization of  Tropical  Climates,  in  Trans.  fi€ 
Med.  and  Phys.  Soo.  of  Bcoubay,  No.yi.  Bombay, 
1843.)  The  Portuguese  who  have  beenltmg 
settied  in  India,  are  a  feeble  and  d^enerato  raee^ 
scarcely  keeping  up  their  own  nomber,  and  in 
tropical  America,  where  the  climate  is  not  mod* 
ified  by  mountain  ranges  or  elevated  taUe-landSi 
the  u^vewAits  inh^tants  are  few  in  number, 
and  bear  Ilttie  reaemblanoe  to  the  haidy  and 
enterprising  Spaniards  from  whom  ftey  are  de- 
Boended.  Negroes^  on  the  other  hand,  trans- 
planted to  a  rigorous  climate,  perish  in  great 
numbers  from  pulmonary  disease.  But  thoo^ 
a  raoe  may  not  flourish  an  uncongenial  dima, 
is  this  true  of  the  individual?  Does  not  the 
Korth  American  or  European,  after  escaping 
the  dangers  of  the  first  or  second  yesr's  res- 
idence within  the  tivpios,  obtain  a  certain  de- 
gree  of  immunity  from  their  endemic  diseases  Y 
Capt  (now  Col. )  A.  M.  Tulloch,  in  a  "  Beport  on 
the  dckneas  and  mentality  (^tiie  trocms  in  the 
West  Indies^"  (Journal  of  the  London  dtatistieal 
Soo.,  Nov.  1888,)  tabulating  for  a  sexisa  of 
years  the  mortality  of  the  British  troops  <ai  that 
station,  finds  that  of  those  tmdear  one  year's  res- 
idence, the  annual  ratio  of  ratalality  waa 
77  per  1,000  of  those  above  <nte,  and  under 
two  years*  lesidaioe,  the  ratio  was  87  per  1,000^ 
while  in  those  who  had  been  lon^r  than  two 
years  resident  in  the  islands,  the  ratio  rose  to 
98.  In  commenting  on  these  results,  so  oon- 
trary  to  commonly-reodved  opinions,  Oapt. 
Tnliooh  shows  that  an  extended  investintion 
into  the  vital  statistics  of  the  offloers  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  £.  I.  Company,  both  In 
military  and  dvil  liiSe,  leads  to  oonoloaionB  pre- 
cisely identical;  and  that  the  dimate  wnidi 
inoves  80  &tal  to  the  newly-arrived  soldior 
dvilian,  ^ov«b  fiital  in  a  still  lii^er  d^pree  to 
those  •waa  have  been  exposed  for  years  to  ita 
influence.  When  we  reoeot  that  the  prindpal 
in  tropical  ooTmtries  arises  from  ma- 
larious Aseases,  these  results  are  a  matter  of  no 
surprise.  No  kngth  of  residenoe  oonfars  im- 
munity upon  those  iriio  live  in  a  highly  mahffi- 
o»  dbtnct;  eiposare  to  the  air  of  the  rioe- 
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map  In  Soatii  ObfoUiu,  or  <tf  tiie  Fmitiiw 
BanbM  near  Borne,  is  as  fttsl,  during  oertain 
naaooij  to  those  who  have  pamed  their  Uvea 
in  ttuur  ne^borhood  as  to  the  traTdling 
atrangw.    There  is  one  disease  vludi  affords 
an  apparent  «»wpUoa  to  the  fra^^ng  state- 
xoenta,  the  yellow  fever.    This  dependB  tip- 
oa  the  fiut  that,  like  measles,  smaU  pox,  aad 
typhus  fero',  ti»e  disease  is  apt  to  oocor  bat 
0006  in  the  aame  iadividnaL  Br.  Warren  Stone, 
of  Sew  Orleans,  says  emphaticallj,  **to  be  ao- 
rinnatised,  is  to  have  the  fever, one  at- 
taok  secnree  from  a  second,  nor  is  the  immni^ty 
lost     a  {tfotracted  reddenoe  in  a  diflbrent  di- 
jiato.  Dr.  Diokson,  of  OharkBton,  S.  0.,  has 
stronger  Mth  in  the  proteotiTe  Infinenee  criT  ao- 
dinWBon,  thoogh  he  adnUts  "that  our  own 
ddUren  an  alao  Uable,  in  an  undefined  degree, 
bettraen  tiie  ases  of  two  and  sixteen  and  eigh- 
teen," to  attacks  of  what  in  Oharleeton  is  term- 
ed sCrangan^  fever;  be  also  states  that  an  at- 
tacked tlie  ferer  in  Gibraltar  or  Kew  Yorlc,  if 
it  does  not  nve  a  perfect  protection  against  a 
meood  atta^  in  Havana  or  Vera  Cmz,  still  it 
affbrda  a  degree  of  security  "  very  notable,  and 
folly  provea."   Of  the  effeict  of  a  northern  cli- 
mate upon  the  natives  of  soathem  ooontries, 
oar  eaplBrienoe  is  not  ao  large  or  accnr^  The 
oorrent  of  emigraticMi  sets  stradily  from  nortib 
to  aootfa,  while  the  ooonter-carrent  is  scarcely 
paneptihle;  yet  we  can  safely  affirm  that  the 
dibet  ti  removal  to  the  north  iq;K>n  the  white 
inhabitant  of  the  sooth,  is,  as  a  general  mle,  ben- 
eftoiai,  and  that  his  ohanoes  of  healUi  and  longev- 
^  are  inqwoved  by  it  It  is  equally  certain 
mat  Hie  imqteet  of  fife  of  the  natives  <^  the 
ikortti  who  have  spoit  a  large  part  oS  thdr  act- 
ive Ulb  in  a  trc^ieal  dimate  is  very  maoh  im- 
proved by  a  return  to  their  native  land.  The 
average  rate  of  mtMrtality  among  officers  serv- 
\am  in  In^  at  the  age  of  40  Is  8.86  per  cent- 
while  at  the  same  ages  the  aver^  mortality  of 
thoae  who  haveretiuned  to  England  is  only  1.47 
per  oent.   ((Aristie  on  "The  rate  of  mortality 
smoBw  offioers  retired  trom  the  Indian  anny,** 
Jo.  of  Stattstical  Soc  1688.)   It  is  singular  tiiat 
the  native  of  the  West  Inmes  oommonly  soffera 
lesa  from  the  eoUL  dmiog  his  first  winter  at  the 
north  than  the  innaUtantactf  the  oonntiy  th^ 
aelTea.  ft  was  noticed  dnitig  the  Bnnian  cam- 
paign of  K4>oIeon,  that  the  from  who  were 
natlvea  of  Italy  and  the  sonth  of  fVanoe,  bwe 
the  dteadfU  ctHd,  daring  the  retreat  from  Ifos- 
oow,  better  than  those  who  were  natives  of  the 
north  of  Earop&  and  fluia  of  a  similar  nature 
were  observed  daring  our  war  ot  the  Bevola- 
tioo,  and  in  the  thlr^  years'  war  of  Germany. 
Vhiie  the  beaHh  of  the  white  native  of  the 
aoitth  is  oiumpaired  by  removal  to  a  ooldw  di- 
mate, the  contrary  occurs  with  the  Uack  and 
colored  inhabitants  of  the  tropics.  Suffering 
lass  from  malarious  diseases  and  yeOow  fever 
than  the  whitesjtbey  are  much  more  prone  topnl- 
mooary  complmnts.   In  the  campaign  in  Egypt 
in  1801,  aifaroe  of  s^vs,  8,000  strong,  served 
ftrlfnunidia;  firing  this  period,  the mwtaU^ 
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among  them  rose  from  one  and  a  half  per  caA. 
per  annnm  its  standard  in  their  native  land,  to 
ten  percent  In  ISlOabody  of  Afiioan  troopa 
^th  West  India  regiment)  were  quartered  ak 
Gibraltar,  bnt  tliey  lost  so  many  men  by  oon- 
snmption,  that  it  was  fennd  neoeasary  to  witii- 
draw  tfacon,  snd  remove  them  to  the  tropica. 
The  Sierra  Leone  Oompany,  desirons  of  spread- 
ing civilization  and  Ohristiani^  in  the  colony, 
transported  a  nnmber  of  children  to  England 
for  their  education.  During  the  first  year,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Pearson,  they  were  generslly 
well,  bat  fell  off  in  the  second,  and  tiie  third 
generally  proved  fatal.  Though  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  acclimation  are,  to  the  extent 
onndumly  dalmed  for  theuL  in  a  peat  degree 
ilhuory,  ^et  oertidn  preoantitma  may  be  taken, 
wMch  will  greatly  dmtniah  the  dawers  ineor- 
red  by  reridence  in  a  hot  and  mihealthy  otimateb 
Among  these  are  the  strict  observance  of  tem- 
peranoe,  both  in  eatinp;  and  drinking,  the  avoid- 
anoe  of  exposure  donug  tiw  beat  of  the  day, 
and  before  daylight  and  after  sunset,  the  wear- 
ing cotton,  or  better,  thin  flsnnel  next  the  skin, 
and  the  choice  of  a  dry,  elevated  site  for  a 
recddence,  taking  car©  to  ueep  as  far  above  ^ 
surface  of  the  ground  as  possible.  To  these 
may  be  added,  in  malarious  localities,  the  ooca- 
nonal  use  of  small  doses  of  tiie  sulpbate  of  qid- 
nine,  as  a  prophylactic.  The  efficacy  of  this 
latter  praetioe  has  been  repeatedly  tested  in  the 
British  ships  stationed  oa  tite  African  coast 
The  Tom  employed  on  boat  duty,  a  servioe  of 
endnent  risk  and  exposure,  have  had  admhiia- 
teced  to  them  daily  some  tiiree  grains  of  quinine, 
dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  wine.  The  of- 
ficers, among  whmn,  of  oonrse,.  the  taking  of 
the  dose  was  not  enforoed,  sometimea  leitamd 
it,  on  aocount  of  its  nanseousness.  la  repealed 
iiutances,  in  such  cases,  &ey  have  taken  tilu 
feven  while  the  men  escaped. 

AOOOLADE,  a  pait  <tf  the  andent  ceremony 
of  omiferriDg  knighthood.  Some  have  suppos- 
ed that  the  particular  act  which  it  referred  to 
was  the  embrace  which  was  bestowed  on  the 
new-msde  knight,  but  it  is  more  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  dubbing,  or  light  blow, 
to  his  cheek  or  ahoiddv.  The  enstomia 
of  great  antiquity,  and  has  been  derived  1^ 
some  atttiqnvies  from  the  Wow  which  the 
Boman  slave  received  on  mannndadtm. 

AOOOLT^  Bknkdrto,  a  celebrated  Italian 
lawyer,  bom  at  Areazo  in  1416,  died  in  146(1, 
became  secretary  of  the  Venetian  republic  in 
1469.  He  is  said  to  have  had  so  fine  a  memo- 
ry, that  having  beard  an  ambassador  of  Hun- 
guy  deliver  a  Latin  speech  before  the  Senate 
of  Florence,  he  repeated  it  afterwards,  word 
for  word.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  Orusadea, 
from  which  Tasso  drew  the  text  of  his  Jenmh- 
lem  DeUoartd.  H.  Bxbnabdo  (son  of  the  pre- 
wdhig).  poet,  bom  1466,  died  about  1685. 
When  he  recited  his  verses  hia  fbDow-dtizaos 
would  shut  theh-  shops,  illuminate  tbdr  win- 
dows, and  oaU  out  the  city  militia  to  ke^ocdor 
in  tiw  haQ.  Leo  X.  ^pointed  him  writer  and 
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^litomkt  to  the  Holr  8ee.  m.  FsurcaBOO, 
Iffodior  of  the  last  named,  lawyer,  bom  at  Arez- 
ao  in  1418,  died  at  Sienna  in  1488.  He  was 
oaUed  the  prince  ^  loMyer*.  On  the  accession 
of  Pope  SeztQfl  IV.  he  expected  to  be  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  Cardinal,  but  Sextos  feared 
lest  tiiis  step  would  hart  the  prepress  of-  joris- 

Clence.  He  was  secretory  to  Franoeeco  Sfbrza, 
e  of  Uilao,  tot  fire  years,  and  amassed  a 
fortune.  IV.  Pibtbo,  bom  at  Florence  in  1497, 
also  son  of  Benedetto,  died  in  the  same  city 
in  1549.  Under  Leo  X.  he  filled  the  office  of 
UKMtoUoal  epitomizer,  and  drew  np  the  eelebrat- 
«d  Boll  against  Lather  which  condemned  forty- 
one  of  his  theses.  HevaaseerotaiytoOlenieid 
YIL,  Cardinal  .in  1637,  legate  in  1682. 

AGCOKAO,  a  county  in  Yirnnia,  bordering 
<«  Maryland,  and  fanning  with  Northampton 
oonnty,  from  which  it  was  aet  off  in  1672,  the 
peninaala  on  the  eastern  side  of  Chesapeake 
bay.  It  was  named  after  an  Indian  tribe, 
which  frequented  that  region.  It  has  an  area 
of  480  square  nulee,  and  owns  a  number  of 
small  islands  off  the  coast  The  sur&ce  is  level 
and  the  soil  light  and  moderately  fertile.  In- 
dian conL  potatoes,  wheat,  and  wool,  are  its 
staples.  By  the  assessment  of  1860  its  real  es- 
tate was  valued  at  $3,796,262 ;  by  that  of 
1666,  at  $2,948,629,  ahowinx  an  increase  <3S  6 
per  cent  Tha  dietingoiflhed  politidan  and  or- 
atw,  Hemy  A,  IVIse^  was  bom  in  this  oonnl^. 
Fopnlation  in  1860,  free  white  9,608,  free  col- 
ored 8,395,  slave,  4.987 ;  total  17,890. 

ACCOMPANIMENT,  tbat  part  of  a  mudcal 
composition,  performed  in  connection  with  the 
leading  or  principal  part,  to  which  It  is  to  be 
kept  sab<n*dinate.  It  may  move  either  with  the 
voice  or  with  a  single  instrument,  as  a  musical 
aocessory,  for  the  porpose  of  giving  beauty  and 
symmetry  to  the  performance^  and  thereby 
adding  to  its  general  effect,  and  is  not  in  any 
degree  saso^tible  of  embellishment  A  good 
acccanpaniment  is  indispensable  to  a  musical 
compwntion  of  B07  pretennon,  and  a  jost  and 
proper  rendering  of  it  a  matter  of  peculiar 
luoety,  which  only  a  thorough  iq^ureciation  <tf 
luumoi^  and  proportion  in  art  can  produce. 
The  prmdplea  upon  which  the  effect  <tf  an  ao- 
oompaiunient  rest  are  stUl  so  unsettled  that  its 
composition  is  freqnently  more  difficult  than 
that  of  the  melody,  and  composers,  not  dcoS- 
dent  in  melodic  idew,  have  sometimes  betrayed 
a  degree  of  feebleness  or  baldness  in  their 
works,  from  a  neglect  of  this  important  acces- 
sory. 

AOCOBAMBONI,  Yiboinia,  an  Italian  po- 
etess, died  Dec.  22,  1686.  The  story  of  her  life 
is  a  tragedy,  and  gives  a  fearful  picture  of 
Italian  manners  in  ner  time.  She  married 
Francesco  Peretti,  nephew  of  Cardinal  Hontal- 
to,  but  nevertheless  inspired  Paolo  Orsini,  Duke 
of  Aroenno,  with  a  violent  passion  for  her 
ehanua.  Aroenno  killed  his  own  wife  with  Us 
own  hand  and  then  dea|«tofaed  Yirgjnia's  bus- 
band.  Dying  suddenly  <n  the  banlto  of  ZAke 
La  Gaida,  Aroeuw left  her  aUMspn^cr^,  to 


AOOUH 

the  pr^udloe  <tf  his  son  l^^  his  ttmaa  wiii. 
One  of  the  Ondid,  angry  at  this  will,  determin- 
ed to  avenge  his  family.  He  penetrated  into 
Yirginia's  f^wurtments  and  stabbed  her  iustantar 
neously.  He  was  cdfitnred  and  strangtod  with- 
in the  prison  walls.  Yiiginia'a  poema  have 
beffli  discovered, 

ACCORD,  an  agreement  in  pitch  and  tune 
between  two  or  more  sounds,  by  whi<^  an 
agreealdft  effect  is  produced  upon  the  ear.  The 
word  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
French  cord^  signifying  a  string,  from  the 
unison  oi  soond  when  two  strings  4^  a  mo- 
flical  instrument  are  stmck  at  the  same  timoL 
It  is  also  used  tea  concord,  wad  has  flu  same 
meaning. 

ACCORDION,  a  mnsical  instrument,  the 
soands  of  which  are  piV>daoed  by  the  action  of 
wind  from  bellows  upon  metal  springs.  It  u 
pla7ed  altogether  by  the  hands,  in  which  it  is 
held,  and  tiie  p^ormer  has  the  means  of  in- 
creasing or  HimiTiiahing  the  volumo  of  tone  at 
pleasure. 

ACOOESO,  Fbaitoxsoo,  lawyer,  bora  at  Flor- 
ence about  1182,  died  at  Bolo^ia  in  1260. 
He  united  and  arranged  in  one  work,  to 
which  he  gave  the  title  of  The  Oreat  Glou,  the 
ahnoet  endless  commentaries  on  the  Code,  In- 
atitntei^  and  Digests. — ^MABUKaELo,  a  k«zn- 
ed  oritu),  bora  at  Aqi^K  in  the  kmgdom  of 
Naples  in  the  16th  cwtary.  Hedietin^;friBhed 
himself  by  his  perseverance  and  diligenee  in 
the  discovery  of  ancient  manusoripta.  Knowl- 
edge of  classical  literature  was  greatly  in^ror- 
ed  and  advanced  by  his  labors. 

ACCRA,  a  country  in  Western  Africa,  on 
the  Gold  Coast,  in  lat  6<=>  80'  N.  kiog.  0°  13'  W. 
over  which  England,  Holland,  and  Denmark  ex- 
ercise jorisdiotion.  Fort  St  James  was  reooitly 
erected  in  the  English  colony.  It  has  a  very 
limited  territoiy,  and  a  negro  population  of 
about  8,000.  Oreveooanr,  the  Dutoh  ftHt,  mt- 
nated  about  one  mile  to  the  £.  of  Fort  St 
James,  is  an  ancient  settiement,  whidi  was 
destroyed  by  the  English  in  1782,  and  partially 
rebuilt  in  1689,  Accra  ia  said  to  be  one  of  tba 
most  salubrious  looalitieB  <m  the  coast 

ACOUBATIOH,  a  table  poeture,  between 
sitting  and  Ijimt  invented  by  the  Greeks  and 
adopted  by  the  Romans  and  Jews.  About  the 
low,  round  dining  table  were  placed  two  or 
three  couches,  mnished  with  more  or  leaa 
sumptuous  draperies,  on  each  of  which  lay  usu- 
ally  three  persons,  on  their  left  sides,  resting 
either  their  heads  or  elbows  upon  pillows,  the 
feet  of  the  first  being  b^iind  the  ba^  of  the 
secood  and  those  of  the  second  behiud  that  of 
the  third.  The  middle  place  was  conddered 
the  most  honorable.  Though  this  position  waa 
at  first  considered  immodest  for  Roman  ladiee, 
they  soon  came  to  indnlge  in  it  But  it  was 
never  permitted  to  ohildren  or  persons  of  mean 
condition. 

AOCUM^  Fbikiibiob,  ohemis^  bom  at  BBoke- 
bnrg,  1760,  died  in  Beriin,  1888.  In  1708  he 
weat  to  London,  vhere  he  was  if^inted,  in 
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1801,  professor  of  cbonistry  and  mineraloflr  in 
tbe  Sorrej  institute.   Being  acoosed  of  ponoln- 
iog  books  and  engravings  from  the  library  of 
the  Kojal  Institation,  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected, he  returned  to  Gertnanj,  and  in  1822, 
was  appointed  pixrfeasor  in  the  school  of  In- 
dustry and  the  academx  of  Baildtng  in  Berlm. 
'Bte  is  odebrated  on  accoant  of  his  exertions 
la  tbe  iBtrodacti<»a  of  gas-hghts,  in  proseca- 
tko  of  which  oUect  he  entered  into  part- 
amtdp,  wl^e  In  London,  with  the  entenvis- 
ing  G«zTnan  |«inteellor,  Ackemunn.  His 
uineipal  woi^       prsotseal  Treatise  on  Gas- 
i^ta,'*  was  pablished  In  1819,  and  exerted  a 
great  infiaenoe  in  introdaoiag  the  use  of  gas-' 
n^ts  into  ihe  principal  cities  of  England.  He 
also  vTote  a  work  on  "  Tbe  Adulteration  of 
Food,^  which  excited  mnoh  atteuticHL 

ACCUSATION,  not  a  technical  term  in  Ha^ 
lish  or  American  law,  sigoifiea,  in  the  civil 
law,  a  motion  before  a  judge  for  the  inslitntaon 
oi  Qiminal  proceedings^  the  whole  conduct 
whereof  is  taken  bj  ^e  accuser.   Ajnong  the 
Bonoans  and  tbe  old  Grermans  it  was  in  use  al- 
most to  the  exdumon  of  other  methods  of  proe- 
eontion,  1»at  now  little  hut  its  form  of  process 
la  Tokened  in  Qermanj  w  France,  the  utquiry, 
In  vlikih  tiie  judge  haa  control  of  toe  case,  bav^ 
ingtakfln  its  place,  or  a  mode  of  mvoedure  de- 
rived from  tbe  Ens^iah  prac^  of  emjdoylDg  a 
fltete's  attorney. 

ACCUSATIVE,  In  tmrnunar,  is  the  fourth 
ease  of  Latin  nouns,  and  answers  to  the  object- 
ive ease  in  English.  Zaetdamonii  bellum  gen^ 
runiy  the  Lacedssmonians  waged  war ;  in  this 
sentence  helium  is  in  the  accusative  case,  gov- 
erned ^  tbe  transitive  verb  getaarunt. 

ACELDAMA,  the  field  which  was  purchased 
with  tbe  mone  J  for  whi<^  Judas  betrayed  Christ. 
It  was  afterwards  used  as  a  place  <s  burial  fbr 
strangers. 

ACEPHALI  (beadles^  from  o,  without, 
m^aiah  head),  a  name  first  applied  to  the  enthn- 
rfastio  aeet  of  Egyptian  Ifonopfaysites,  who  re- 
flisod  to  recognize  tbe  patriardi  Peter  Kongas, 
on  aoeomit  of  bis  having  acknowledged  the 
•ffiet  of  alliance  issued  in  482  by  the  emperor 
Zena  The  term  afterwards  became  more  gen- 
eral, and  was  applied  to  bishops  who  were  ex- 
ampt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  tbeir  patriarchs. 
ACEBBI,  OiDBEPPK,  Italian  traveller,  bom 
.  near  Ifautnk  May  8, 1778,  and  died  there  Aug. 
86, 1840.  He  travelled  to  the  Korth  Osp^  and 
Niblished  an  account  thereof  in  Eiu^iah  and 
French.  In  1816  he  started  the  BUtUoteea 
Itaiiana^  which  has  been  of  much  service  to 
Italian  literatore.  In  1^6  he  became  Austrian 
eonsnl  in  ^jvpt,  where  he  mode  valuable  re- 
searches, and  sent  ooougnmeuts  of  precious 
antiqnUies  to  various  Qerman  and  Italian  mu- 


AilKUMUU,  tiie  Latin  name  a  Polish  poet^ 
boniU(01,diedatLabUninl6O8.  Hewrotein 
Polish  and  I^tin,  and  was  called  the  Sannatian 
Ovid.  His  true  name  was  Skmowfex.  He 
stDdod  at  Craoow,  and  became  mayor  of  Lub- 
▼01. 1.--5 


lin.  Host  of  his  works  have  been  burned  by 
the  nobles  or  the  JesuitH,  and  the  rest  are  scarce. 

ACERBA,  an  altar  erected  among  the  Bo- 
mans,  near  tbe  bed  of  a  deceased  person,  on  whidi 
incense  was  daily  offwed  until  his  burial,  prob- 
ably to  overcome  any  offondve  odar  from  the 
corpse. 

ACESIUS,  bishop  of  Constantinople  in  the 
r^gn  vi  Coostantine,  was  a  rigid  believer  in  the 
STovatiui  doctrine,  according  to  whidi  those 
who  have  wcstaUced  during  persecution,  or 
been  guilty  <»  ^7  mortal  sin  after  baptism,  are 
to  be  denied  re-admittance  to  the  church  com- 
munion, even  after  exhibiting  proofi  of  unoere 
repentance. 

ACETATES,  combinations  of  acetic  acid  with 
basic  oxides.  These  salts  are  all  soluble  in 
water,  and  are  easily  decomposed  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  stronger  acid,  or  by  heat.  Sul- 
phuric acid  poured  upon  them  expels  the  acetic 
acidj  which  gives  out  its  peculiar  vinegar  odor. 
Their  solutions  give  a  deep  yellow  color,  with  a 
colorless  solution  of  sesqui-chlcuide  of  iron. 
Among  the  most  important  of  tiiesa  are  the 
following :  Acetate  o/  Amnumia^  or  spirits  of 
Miuderwus,  which  is  used  as  a  oi^horetio  in 
medians^  made  "iifj  saturating  aoetut  add  with 
ammonia.  Aei^t«efAJiim^at<aB»ALiquoTf 
used  eztendvely  ss  a  mwdant  Cor  vegetable 
colors  in  the  prmt  wwks;  does  not  orystalUce. 
Acetate  nf  Copper  ;  of  this  there  are  four  dif> 
ferent  combinations  of  its  togredients.  They 
are  used  in  dye  works,  and  come  under  the 
name  of  verdinis  as  a  fine  punt  Acetate  ^ 
Iron,  or  Iron  Xiguor^  and  the  Setgiui-aeetate^ 
used  in  djeiog  ana  prmting,  and  for  medicines. 
Acetate  ^  Lead,  Sugar  of  lead,  contains  68.9S 
per  cent,  oxide  of  lead,  26.84  acetic  acid,  and 
14.21  water ;  prepared  pure  by  dissolving  lith- 
arge in  acetic  add;  used  for  dyeing  porpoees, 
and  for  various  medioinal  preparations.  Acetate 
e/*  Lime,  prepared  as  a  crude  product  to  fix 
uie  acetic  add  distilled  from  wood ;  used  to 
prepare  horn  it  tbe  other  aoetatesu  It  contams 
variable  {ffopcaiaong  of  Um^  acetic  acid,  water, 
and  tarry  matters.  Asetate  <tf  the  (mis  ^ 
Ethyle,  Acetic  Ether,  colorless  fluid^  oi  pleas- 
ant odor  and  taste ;  oonrasts  of  8  equivalents  ct 
carbon,  8  of  hydrogen,  and  4  of  oxygen  ;  dis- 
solves resins,  onlphur,  phwphcums,  Jko.;  the 
ether  is  used  in  medidii&  ana  may  be  used  for 
preparing  vamiriies.  Acetate  <ff  Man^anete, 
used  in  dydng,  AeetaU  Badi^  used  in  med- 
icine. 

ACEnO  AOID,  the  acid  which  ^ves  to 
vinegar  its peQnliarpM^>ertiea  Itscomporitioa 

is 

4  Bqfllnlmta of  Ckrboa,  .  .   M  =  lOpsrMBfc 

5  KantT.  vt  HrdnvaDt  .  .  .  S  =    6  ** 

I     •       WitSr,    ....»=»»   -  • 
Its  dwmktl  ftmais  to  HO,  C|  Ha  0,1 

Anhydrous  acetic  add  has  also  been  lately 
prepared.  It  is  an  oi^,  colorless  fluid,  with  a 
strong  smell,  does  not  mix  with  water  except 
at  hl^  temperature^  acts  as  a  oanatio  i^ontba 
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skin,  &nd  reflracts  the  light  poverftally.  "When 
boiled  its  vapor  ie  inflammable. — In  ite  common 
form  of  vinegar,  acetic  acid  has  been  known 
from  the  remotest  timea.  It  is  a  prodnct  of  the 
acetio  fermentation  of  manj  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal Jnicea.  It  is  also  found  naturally  formed 
in  some  plants ;  and  it  is  a  product  of  the  di»- 
tillation  of  woodj  matters,  without  their  ander- 
Koing  the  fermenting  process. — When  alcohol 
u  exposed  under  certam  circumstances  to  the 
action  of  &e  air,  it  absorbs  osygen  and  passes 
into  acetic  add.  Jn  this  ohuue  aldehyde  is 
first  formed  b^  the  abstraction  of  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen,  which  unite  witJi  oxygen  to  prodaoe 
water.  The  process  is  well  represented  hy  J>r. 
Ure  as  follows  :~ 


1  iteB  Aledhol 
—  S  Atoioa  Hydragni, 

=x  Aldahfdo, 
+  S  atoms  Oxn«>i 

1=  AeetioAdd, 


C4  H(  O  +  HO 
P|  

C«  H,  O  +  HO 
H,  O,  +  HO 


This  change  takes  place  when  oxygen  is  sup- 
plied, minutely  distributed  through  some  sub- 
stance; and  it  then  goes  on  after  the  manner 
of  a  slow  combnstion.  Spongy  platinum  con- 
denses in  its  pores  sereru  hundred  times  its 
Tolame  atmospherio  air.  AleohoUo  vapor 
pasring  in  contact  with  this,  is  converted  into 
acetio  acid,  when  the  temperature  is  kept  at 
trom  68'='  to  86".  This  rimple  and  beautiful 
operation  has  been  filled  in  Gtermany  to 
mangfaetore  of  acetic  acid  on  a  luve  scale.  In 
a  case  of  glass,  or  one  of  wood  with  a  roof  of 
glass  to  admit  the  heat  of  the  sun,  shelves  are 
arranged  a  foot  apart,  and  on  theee  are  placed 
rows  of  shallow  porcelain  sauoers.  These  con- 
tain the  dilute  alcohol;  and  over  its  sorfkce^ 
not  more  than  two  inches,  is  supported  a 
watch  glass,  in  which  is  a  piece  of  spongy  pla- 
tinum— one  to  each  saucer.  Strips  of  porous 
pi^r  hang  from  each  shel^  Uieir  lower  ends 
dipi^g  into  the  aloohol,  *thns  increadng  the 
evaporating  surfeo©.  As  soon  as  the  evapora- 
tion commences  the  temperatnre  rise&  and 
add  vapors  fonn,  wUch  condense  and  are 
collected  in  the  saacers  or  trickle  down  the 
sides  of  the  case  into  a  receiver  below.  Air 
must  be  admitted  to  supply  the  place  of  that 
consumed.  The  spongyplatinam  undergoes  no 
change  in  this  process.  The  whole  of  the  alcohol 
is  converted  into  acetic  acid  of  the  purest  kind. 
One  pound  may  thus  be  obtained  daily  from  a 
case  of  twelve  cubic  feet  capacity,  and  seven  or 
eight  ounces  of  spongy  platinum,  vegetable  mat- 
ters in  liquid  undergo  the  acetio  fermentation, 
and  produce  vinegar,  only  when  alcohol  is  present 
and  air  is  admitted.  There  is  another  fermenta- 
tion  oaDed  the  lactic,  which  goes  on  when  neither 
aloohol  nor  air  is  present,  converting  cabbage, 
starch,  and  sacdunne  matters,  into  Uctio  acid, 
which  has  been  mistaken  for  the  acetio  fermenta- 
tion. All  fermentations  depend  upon  the  bring- 
ing together  of  some  or^inized  body  or  ferment 
with  a  fermentable  oi^anio  matter.  In  the  acetic 
ibnneidation,  the  ferment  is  the  atbumioooB 


Boating  sabstauce  called  the  mother  of  vinegar. 
If  some  nitrogenous  substance  is  present,  as 
yeast  or  dough  or  vinegar  itself,  it  appears  as 
the  process  b^na,  and  continues  to  be  formed 
to  its  end.  It  seems  to  act  like  the  spongy  pla- 
tinnm  in  assisting  the  action  of  the  air  npoQ 
the  alcohol;  being  probably  a  cellular  plenty 
which  absorbs  into  its  pores  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  in  a  condition  to  unite  with  the  hydrogen 
of  the  alcohol.  Some  bread  soaked  in  vinegar  or 
Bour  don^  may  be  substituted  for  it  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  processL  The  efibot  of  flv- 
mentations  is  in  general  to  break  Jsp  erirting 
compounds,  and  form  others  less  complex;  bat 
the  acetic  fermentation  is  the  only  example  of  this 
process  resulting  in  a  more  complicated  com- 
pound— oxvgen  of  the  air  is  united  to  the  ele- 
ments of  alcohol,  as  if  the  process  were  one  of 
combustion.  As  this  fermentation  depends  on 
the  presence  of  alcohol,  it  must  have  been 
preceded  by  the  vinous  fermentation,  in  which 
saccharine  matters  have  been  converted  into  al- 
cohol. A  warm  tempOTature  Is  requisite  for  it, 
and  this  is  increased  by  the  heat  evolved  by  the 
chemical  action.  The  process  is  completed, 
when  all  the  alcoh<d  is  consumed  or  converted 
into  acetic  acid.  All  substances  that  can  un- 
dergo tiie  vinous  fermentation  and  produce  al> 
cohoL  are  fit  for  tb»  inanuftoture  vin^ar, 
and  the  variety  of  vin^ar  produced  diffin  ao- 
cording  to  the  substance  «aployed.  Thus  there 
is  wine  vinegar,  aloohol  vinegar,  cider  vinegar, 
beer  or  malt  vinegar,  sugar  vinegar,  &c.  Wood 
vinegar,  as  already  stat^,  is  the  result  of  a  dif- 
ferent process.  These  vinegars,  though  of  the 
same  chemical  composition,  possess  quite  differ- 
ent flavors,  which  are  derived  frtm  the  differ- 
ent substances  from  which  they  are  prepared, 
yinegor  made  of  wine  retains  some  tartaric 
acid  and  acetio  ether,  which  ^ves  to  It  its 
agreeable  aroma.  This  variety  of  vinegar  is 
prepared  on  a  large  scale  in  the  wine-growing 
oountries,  particularly  at  Orleans  in  Franoe. 
For  making  t^e  best  vin^w  the  principle  <^ 
the  operation  connsts  in  adding  good  wine  to  a 
cask  already  partiy  filled  with  vinegar,  to  which 
air  is  admitted,  when  tlus  is  converted  into 
acid,  more  wine  is  added,  and  so  on  till  the  ca^ 
is  filled  with  acid.  A  quantity  is  then  drawn 
off  equal  to  the  wine  added ;  and  the  process 
is  repeated.  If  the  temperature  of  the  factory 
exceeds  84°,  there  is  danger  that  a  portion  of 
the  alcohol,  when  in  the  state  of  aldehyde,  or 
half  converted  into  vinegar,  will  be  lost  by 
evaporation,  and  the  liquor  be  deprived  of 
so  much  of  its  strength.  At  a  much  lower 
temperature  the  process  goes  on  too  slowly. 
The  large  vinaigreriet  are  sometimes  in  fields 
with  a  southern  exposure.  Long  rows  of  casks 
are  arranged  on  low  frames,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer season  the  operation  ia  snooesafiiUy  proa- 
eouted  without  artiOdal  heat  Wil^  proper 
attention  these  casks  or  "mothers"  vwkoff 
annually  double  their  contents  of  vinegar.  The 
qtdck  method  of  manufacture  consists  in  the 
Das  of  two  casks  set  m  end,  one  quite  filled 
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wKh  altxAoHo  liquor  and  the  stalks  and  husks 
of  gnpes  or  beech  wood  shaTinge,  and  the 
other  half  filled  with  the  same.   Everj  twelve 
hours  half  ttte  Bqnor  from  the  fall  cask  is  ponred 
into  the  other  one,  and  in  this  the  acetifying 
pTooees  goes  oa  -witii  rapidity  and  the  erolation 
<^  nroch  beat.    In  a  stiU  more  perfect  arrange- 
mmt,  the  vinegar  mixbure  is  made  to  filter 
slowly  tfaroDgli  beech  wood  ahavinga,  'which 
baTB  been  prepared  hy  scalding  them  rweatedlj 
wilb  hot  water,  to  duaolTe  oat  all  aolaUe  mat- 
ttn;  these  are  placed  in  the  cask  till  they  fill  it 
two>third8  fnU.   Tlw  Tin«^  miztore  is  mado 
to  di^  down  little  threads,  which  are  placed 
tbroogfa  numerous  holes  in  a  false  head,  by 
whidi  it  is  diiitribnted  through  all  the  shavings. 
Air  ia  admitted  by  holes  made  tbroagh  ue 
staves  around  the  lower  part  of  the  cask,  and 
dreolates  among  the  diavings,  passing  oat  at 
the  top  ctf  the  <^Bk,  through  tabes  which  pene- 
bate  the  fidse  bead.   The  mixture  used  con- 
asta  of  20  qoarts  alcohol,  40  of  vinegar,  and 
ISO  of  water,  or  16|  gnarta  of  alcoh^  20  of 
vin^ar,  and  187  water.   The  water  is  heated 
to  100**  or  104°,  then  the  vinegar  and  alcohol 
are  added.   TUs  mixture  is  poured  on  at  the 
rata  of  three  to  five  quarts  every  half  hour. 
It  is  drawn  oS  at  ib»  botttmi,  more  alcolid 
added,  and  returned  to  the  cask,  and  so  on  tall 
the  vinegar  b  very  strong.  The  prooeas  may  be 
completed  in  three  days,  bnt  nsaaUy  requires  a 
knger  time.   By  adding  all  the  alcohol  at  onoe, 
dkere  ia  risk  that  some  of  it  will  not  be  addified. 
This  may  happen  from  want  of  snfiicient  air,  or 
from  too  gTMt  beat  causing  the  aldehyde  to 
CTtttorate.    CKder  vinegar  is  the  most  oommon 
variety  in  this  country.  It  is  made  from  poor 
cwler,  fermented  by  the  addition  of  some  vin- 
egar and  a  piece  of  dou^  or  lean  meat 
In  Great  Bntun  malt  is  the  common  ma- 
toial  employed.    This  is  the  barley  which 
has  become  sweet  by  incipient  germination. 
The  naoohanne  matter  extracted  by  water 
may  be  used  to  make  beer,  aloohoL  or  vin^^. 
In  the  vinegar  pTDoeas  it  is  pon^wo.  r^eatedly 
into  casks  in  which  are  placed  the  stems  aim 
staOa  of  grapes,  through  which  it  filters.  The 
piooess  does  not  vary  greatly  from  that  of 
m^dsg  wine  vinegar.   It  is  oondncted  in  a  few 
bctones  of  very  great  extent,   The  whole  quan- 
tity produced  in  Great  Britain  annually  is  esti- 
mated at  about  8,000,000  gallons,  of  which 
more  than  one-half  tB  made  at  five  eetablish- 
ments  in  Lmdon.   Beer,  ale,  and  porter,  that 
have  beooroe  sour  and  hard,  are  found  to  be 
quite  onfit  for  the  manufiuiture  of  good  vine- 
nra,  and  are  r^ected  in  the  beet  establishments. 
Bewin^ar  contains  the  constituents  of  beer, 
as  the  phoephates  of  lime  and  magn^la,  gum, 
and  an  extractive  substance  which  gives  it  its 
color.  Sugar  vinegar  is  made  flxnn  sugar  and 
water,  and  the  adcution  of  MHueUndsM  fruity 
as  gooseberries  with  yeast  and  raidns.  It  is 
conveniently  made  for  tile  table  by  dissolving 
three  pound^  of  sugar  in  a  gallon  of  water,  cover- 
ing it  looBBly  with  a  cloth,  and  addhig  yeast,  or 


instead  oi  yeast  the  mother  <^  vin^ar— the 
plant  Kjooderma-aceti.  Alcohol  is  formed,  and 
this  is  soon  converted  into  acetic  acid.  It  has 
been  ascertained  by  Dr.  Stenhouse  that  aoetio 
acid  may  be  produced  from  the  sea-weed. 
This  is  made  to  ferment  at  a  temperature  at 
96°.  Hydrate  of  lime  is  added  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  mass  slightjy  alkaUne.  This 
absorbs  and  fixes  the  aoeoo  acid,  and  the  pro- 
duct ia  an  acetate  of  lime  obtuiud  by  filtering 
<tf  the  liquid,  ev^Knatingthete^ue  to  dry- 
neaa,  and  then  boining  off  the  orgaoio  mattras. 
Wood  vin^ar,  or  pyroligneons  add,  is  one  ot 
the  products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of 
woody  matters.  It  is  obtained  by  chairing 
wood  either  in  iron  retorts,  which  may  htm 
half  a  cord  or  more,  w  as  is  done  in  this  conn- 
try,  in  laive  kilns  holding  nxty  cords,  such  as 
are  used  &r  preparing  cnarooal  for  blast  fur- 
naces. The  gases  are  conveyed  from  the  re- 
torts or  kilns  through  a  condenser,  and  the 
liquid  products  then  drop  into  ciatems,  in  which 
the  tari^  matters  subside.  The  liquors  are 
then  bcnled  down  in  iron  kettles,  m  which 
some  dacked  lime  is  placed.  This  is  converted 
into  a  crude  acetate  of  lime,  which  is  col- 
lected and  dried,  and  sold  to  the  calico-print 
worka,  and  other,  establishments,  to  be  ocm- 
verted  into  the  acetates  they  reqifire.  Tlie 
uncertain  dnnand  for  the  prodnct  makes  tiie 
business  very  uncertain,  and  it  has  rarely  been 
made  pn^table,  even  when  conducted  as  an 
incidental  operation  to  the  charcoal  manufac- 
ture. The  strength  of  acetic  acid  may  not  al- 
ways be  asoertidned  from  its  specific  gravity. 
This  varies  with  the  foreign  substances  present 
that  are  derived  from  the  materials  nsedl  The 
beet  method  is  to  saturate  the  acid  with  dry  car- 
bonate of  soda ;  and  for  every  fifty-four  parts  of 
this  salt  added  to  neutralize  the  acid,  there  most 
be  fifty-one  parts  of  dry  anhydrous  acid  present. 
As  the  equivalent  oi  carbonate  of  lime  is  fifly, 
which  is  very  near  that  <tf  dry  aoetio  acid,  it 
may  very  eonvmiently  be  used  In  the  form  <tf 
pore  marble  as  a  direct  means  ctf  estimating 
the  quantity  of  acid  present  by  the  weight  dia* 
solved  from  a  lump  of  it  suspended  in  the 
liquid,  till  this  is  neutralized.  A  standard  so- 
lution of  caustic  soda  has  bem  recoitly  adopted 
in  England  as  an  excellent  means  of  testing  the 
Btroigth  of  the  acid.  Vinegar  may  be  strength- 
ened by  fireezing  and  removing  the  icy  murt, 
which  ocmsists  mostly  of  water.  Heating  it  to 
a  temperattire  between  212°  and  220°,  has  the 
same  effect,  ^e  water  going  of^  but  the  acid 
does  not  escape  under  a  temperature  of  240°. 
It  is  impured  in  quality  by  standing  exposed  to 
the  air.  Another  varie^  of  the  ferm^it  plant 
is  produced  in  it  called  the  Hyooderma-vini, 
wmch  sometimes  oaoses  whole  vats  of  vinegar 
to  pass  into  water.  Vinegar  aids  digestion  oy 
its  solvent  aotioa  upon  albuminous  andprotdne 
eonmcnmds.  Hence  its  general  use  wnh  indi^ 
gestlble  kinds  of  food.  The  salts  <^  vinegar 
used  as  smelling  salts,  consist  of  sulphate  of 
potash  inqtregnated  with  aoetio  acid,  and  scanted 
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with  on  of  roeemary  or  lavender.  It  U  also 
used  for  preserriiig  oi^anio  sabetonoes  from  de- 
o^.  For  thk  pnipoBe  ToodTinegar,  wbidi 
oontainB  «w«wtt*^T  oils  and  some  areoeote,  la  the 
best. 

A0£VJ£DO.    I.  Alohzo-Habu  ds,  Spanish 

jurist,  who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  ISth 
century.  He  is  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the 
Abolition  of  Torture  (Uadiid,  1770),  and  was 
a  oontribntor  to  the  academies  of  Madrid  and 
Seville.  II.  OHBisToTALi}i,punter,  a  native  of 
Mnrcia,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. He  devoted  himeelf  to  illoBtrating  the 
events  of  sacred  history.  III.  Fbux  Alvabee, 
one  of  the  princi^  actors  in  the  Spanish  revo- 
lution of  1830.  He  declared  for  the  party  of 
Quiroga  and  Riego.  snrprised  the  city  of  San- 
tiago, and  had  the  constitntion  proclaiined 
there.  Aa  he  advanced  with  a  fratemiziiig 
meecb  to  «  body  of  the  royal  militia,  he  was 
shot  dead.  The  Jonta  declared  that  he  had  de- 
Burvedwdl  of  Ins  oonntiy. 

AOHAIA,  one  the  andent  divldons  of  tiie 
Pel^onnesns,  extending  along  the  coast  of  the 
Gnlf  of  Corinth.  Its  greatest  length  fh>m  east 
to  west  is  abont  65  £i^iah  milea.  It  varies 
in  breadth  fcom  13  to  30  milee.  Patras,  for- 
merly PatrtB,  is  the  only  Achnan  town  that 
maintains  any  importanoe.  After  the  Bomau 
conquest  of  Greece  and  Macedonia,  the  province 
of  Ach^  inolnded  all  Peloponneen^  with 
Northern  Greece  sonth  of  Thessaly.  In  the 
present  kiiu;dom  of  Greece  it  constitatea  a  di- 
vision for  t£e  pnnKwes  of  administration. 

AOH.SAN  LEAGUE.  The  inhabitants  of 
Aohaia  were  a  very  inooosiderable  mem- 
ber of  the  HeDenio  fionlly,  nntll  abotu  861 
B.  0.  Th^  fonned  twelve  separate  self-jjor- 
eming  oommnnities,  miited  tt^^er  only  by 
the  ren^w  bond  of  a  otnnmon  temple,  oom- 
mon  nervals,  and  common  anoestry.  ui  re- 
pelling the  Persiaa  invasion  <^  Greeoe  they 
took  no  part;  doring  the  Pebponneaian  war 
they  sent  contingents  to  Sparta,  but  are  only 
named  as  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  alUes  of  the 
Laoedffimonians.  They  made  no  resistance  to 
Alezandw  or  the  Macedonian  adventorers  who 
sncoeeded  him.  They  were  compelled  to  receive 
Macedonian  nrrisons.  It  was  not  until  Athens, 
Thebes,  and  Laoedramon,  had  been  snbdaed  or 
humbled  by  Macedonian  supremacy,  that  tiie  in- 
significant  Aohaians  became  illustriouB.  When 
the  Macedonian  monarchy  was  reeling  beneath 
the  invasion  of  the  Ganla^  firar  AchsEUin  towns 
formed  a  leaffne  for  mntnal  protection,  B.  0. 
281.  Soon  afwwarda  Mgixan  ^ected  its  gar- 
rison, and  some  others  forced  their  grants,  who 
govwned  in  the  Maoedonian  interest,  to  lay 
down  thehr  authority.  In  361  B.  0.  Aratna, 
the  Sioyonian,  bron^t  ronnd  his  native  town 
to  the  Acheoan  League,  and  got  himself  elected 
head  of  the  confederal.  Corinth  was  freed 
from  its  garrison  in  243  B.  C.  by  the  ud  of  the 
Leagne,  and  was  admitted  a  member.  M^ara, 
Epidaorna,  Trazen,  and  the  Arcadian  cities, 
joined  80<hi  after.  In  306  B.  0.  Philopdemen,  of 
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Megalopolis,  succeeded  Aratns  as  general  of  the 
Iieurne.  At  this  time,  and  espedally  after  the 
total  defeat  of  the  Macedonian  monaroh,  at 
Cynos-ewhaliB,  it  was  the  only  powerful  state 
lot  ia  weeoe,  and  the  only  poeuble  bulwark 
against  BoDun  power.  Whwi  Sparta  j<nDed  the 
League  in  191  B.  C,  it  induded  ahnost  all  the 
oilaes  ot  the  Peloponneena,  together  with  Athens, 
and  several  cities  of  northern  Greeoe.  For 
fifty  years  the  Aohssan  oonfederatiMif  by  wise 
diplomacy,  and  success  in  the  field,  maintained 
the  cause  of  Hellenic  independence,  and  delayed 
tiie  evil  day  of  submiadou  to  Bome.  At  last 
the  Roman  senate  succeeded  in  getting  grounds 
of  quarrel  with  the  League,  and  sent  Muramioa 
over  to  complete  the  snbjugation  of  Hellas. 
This  was  done  146  B.  C,  by  the  defeat  of 
DiflDUB,  the  general  of  the  cooiederates,  before 
the  walla  of  Corinth.  All  Greeoe  was  then 
made  Into  a  B(Hnan  province,  tinder  fha  name 
(tfAehaia.  Hie  history  of  the  risacnlmiii^oii, 
and  fidl  of  the  Achaean.  Lesgoe  is  cne  <rf  Uie 
most  honcNrable  and  even  ranantio  ohi^iters  of 
Greek  history.  The  Achnan  ooiifederai^  ia 
highly  interesting  to  soholara  as  the  most  per- 
fect example  of  tne  federative  iiystem  bequeatii- 
ed  to  the  world  by  the  Greeks.  Its  .oonsntatioii 
has  been  the  eubject  of  much  Investigation. 
Each  state  or  dty  had  one  vote,  whether  large 
or  smaU,  and  no  more ;  retained  its  power  of 
internal  legislation,  and  its  separate  coins, 
weights,  and  measures,  though  the  federal  gov- 
ernment had  also  its  coins,  we^hts,  and  meas- 
ures, which  were  uniform.  "Hie  right  of  in- 
termaniage  withmit  loss  of  the  children's  citi- 
zenship^ the  ri^t  of  holding  property,  and  of 
importing  snd  exporting  on  £ftvcrable  tenna, 
existed  between  the  several  dties  ottha  federa- 
tion, bat  was  eventaally  taken  awi^  by  the 
Romans,  by  way  of  punishment  fin-  recwianos 
to  their  pcdicy.  The  general  aas^bly  was 
held  twice  a  year,  bnt  extraordinary  assemblies 
were  sometimes  called.  At  the  spring  meeting 
the  strat^os,  or  commander-in-chief^  the  hip- 
parches,  or  master  of  the  horse,  and  ten  other 
ministers  called  demiurgi,  were  elected.  It 
seems  probable  that  every  citizen  who  ooald 
afford  to  attend  might  be  present  at  these  as- 
semblies; but  all  the  cit^ns  of  any  one  city 
ooold  only  throw  one  vote,  a  fact  which  made 
the  la^r  <nties  of  the  confederation,  such  as 
Corinth,  discontented.  Had  such  a  confedera- 
tion as  this  existed  in  the  age  of  Philip  and 
Demosthenes,  the  Macedonian  otmqnest  would 
never  have  taken  place,  and  It  is  not  imiwob- 
able  that  Greeoe  wonld  have  graced  that 
political  soeptre  of  the  ancient  wwld  which 
It  was  left  for  Rome  at  a  later  day  to  obtun. 
As  it  was,  the  Achnan  League  was  a  century 
and  a  half  too  late.  Rome  hod,  in  the  time  of 
Philopoemen,  already  gained  too  strong  a  posi- 
tion in  Greek  poUtios  to  be  driven  back. 

AORiSANS,  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  as  a  ge- 
neric term  for  the  Greeks.  The  well*^reaved 
Aohaans,  the  long-hured  Achsaos,  are  terms 
em{doyea  to  designate  the  whole  Hellenio  host 
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bdb(«  Tioy*  Their  mythc^ofpcal  anceetor  was 
AohwQHi  eon  of  Xadios,  and  grandaoa  of 

ACHiEUENES.  L  The  ancestor  and  foniid- 
vt  of  the  r^fd,  dynast;'  d  Persia,  the  Aoh- 
4P»*«Mac  In  latla  poetry,  AdimaaauB  b 
cAn  wed  as  *  nnonym  tar  JPenieiUt 
rian.  U.  Boa  of  Darius  L  and  hrotiier  ot 
Xerxes^  was  made  by  the  latter  Batrap  of  Egypt, 
and  aocampanifid  him  in  hia  expedition  againHt 
Gfeeea^  B.  O.  480,  when  he  commaoded  the 
VgjpGan  fleet.  He  fell  in  Egypt,  B.  U  460,  in 
aa  nocnocessftil  attempt  to  qnell  the  rerolt  of 
loams,  a  libyan  chief. 

AOHAIKTBE,  Kiooijis  Louib,  philologist, 
bom  in  Paris,  Not.  Id,  1771,  died  in  1830.  He 
edited  many  Greek  and  Latin  authors  with  the 
Jfotm  Variorum.  £lnuia  Didot  was  the  en< 
temmng  publisher  who  cooperated  with 
Autaintra  in  revLving  the  eoltiTaUon  of  the 
dead  langnages  in  France. 

AGHABD,  Tbasz  Kasl,  natural  pliiloeopher 
and  cbandBt,  bom  at  Berlin,  April  28,  1754, 
died  AprU  80,  1821.  He  devoted  hhuself  to 
the  derdc^imait  of  the  beet  sngar  mann&o- 
tare,  repeating  and  improving  upon  the  expoi- 
meots  of  Uaiggra^  eoa.  was  assisted  in  his  re* 
aearchea  by  the  king  of  Fmssia.  The  resnlts 
of  his  inTestisations  were  pnblished  in  1790 
and  ISOO;  hot  found  neither  enconragement  nor 
imitatioo,  upon  which  account  the  king  pre- 
sented him  with  a  fhrm  where  he  could 
oontinoe  his  stodieai  In  connection  with  Neu- 
beck,  he  spent  six  jean  of  laborious  endeav- 
or before  he  discovered  the  tme  method 
of  8^>arating  the  sugar  from  the  plant.  His 
final  Boooeas  was  so  great,  that  in  1812  the  king 
established  a  school  to  teach  the  process.  At 
the  time  o€  his  death  he  was  director  of  the 
dan  of  phyraos  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  ia 
BerBtt. 

AGBARIl^ERiKiiiatitr^Ist^boni  atGefle^ 
Sweden,  OaL  10, 1767,  died  at  Wadstena,  Aug. 
IS,  1819.  In  1778  he  commenced  his  studies 
at  ITpsal,  under  Linnieus,  and  afterward  re- 
paired to  Stockholm,  where  he  made  a  coQec 
tioD  of  drawings  of  subjects  in  natural  histoiy 
for  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1782  he  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at  Lund,  and 
practised  his  profesuon  in  Scania  mitil  1789, 
when  be  was  appointed  provincial  phjwam 
at  'Wadstena,  which  ofSce  he  held  with  the 
•title  ofprofeasor  until  his  death. 

ACHABT,  Mohammedan  chief  of  the  sect  of 
Acbariau,  bom  about  880,  died  986  A  D. 
Be  taught  abatdnte  predeBODation,  and  that 
God  aets  by  genwal  ud  not  by  special  l8w& 
At  the  same  time  he  m^talned  that  man  are 
free  ngfiotBt  and  acquire  merit  aoocHtUng  aa 
they  act  in  conformity  with  the  universal  laws. 

ACHATES.  J.  The  comi>anion  of  ^eas 
in  his  flight  from  Ttoj,  and  in  bis  snbseqoent 
wanderi^go,  according  to  the  account  given  by 
"VirgiL  He  is  always  termed  Jldm  Achatea 
(the  fiuthftd  Adiates),  whence  the  phrase 
has  passed  into  a  provorb  tilled  to  any 
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fldthfbl  confidant  in  a  subordinate  potitioD. 
H.  lu  ancient  geography,  a  river  in  the  south 
of  Sicily,  between  Camarina  and  Gelo,  now  the 
Dirillo.  According  to  Pliny  it  was  the  place 
where  the  first  a^te  was  foond,  hence  the  de- 
rivaUou  of  the  wwd  agate. 

ACHEEN,  a  smaU  ind^mident  soverdgnty  in 
Sumatra,  on  its  north-weston  extoemity.  As 
early  as  1609  the  Portuguese  viMted  this  country, 
and  in  1603  the  Engliui,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
continuous  supply  of  pepper,  entered  into  a 
commercial  truty  with  the  king.  The  £as( 
India  Company,  under  the  protection  of  the 
reigning  queen  of  Acheen,  in  1659  established 
a  factory  at  the  capital;  but  it  was  eventu- 
ally removed  to  Benooolen,  on  the  soutii  coast 
of  Sumatra,  where  the  pepper  was  mainly  col- 
lected. Sir  Stamford  Baffles  in  1819  secured 
to  the  East  India  Oompanj'  and  the  British  gov- 
ernment by  treaty,  the  right  of  freely  tramng 
to  all  the  ports  of  Acheen,  on  condition  of  pay- 
ing certain  fixed  charges  and  duties,  the  siutaa 
at  the  sune  time  covenanting  *'  not  to  grant  to 
any  persca  whatever  a  monopdy  <rf  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country,  and  to  e^nae  the  subjects 
of  every  other  European  power,  and  likewise 
all  Americans,  from  a  fixed  residence  in  his  do- 
minions." The  company  in  return,  made  a 
loan  of  $60,000  to  the  king,  and  gave  him 
six  pairs  of  brass  fleld-piecea,  with  a  sup- 
ply of  ammunitioa  and  military  stores.  The 
government  <^  Acheen  is  an  hereditary 
monarchy,  the  power  of  the  king  or  sul- 
tan being  limited  only  by  the  power  of 
his  greater  vassals,  while  the  people  have  but 
little  political  liberty.  The  kingdom  is  divided 
into  190  small  districts,  and  contributions  of 
grain,  cattie,  and  money,  sent  from  them  to  the 
UDg's  Btore^  togethw  with  a  oonsideraUe 
amount  of  custom-duties  on  imports  and  ex- 
ports, constitute  the  revmue  of  the  state. 
This  part  of  Sumatra  is  comparativdy  healthy. 
The  people  are  also  taller,  stouter,  and  darker, 
than  the  other  Sumatrans.  Nationally,  they  are 
commercial  adventurers,  strict  Mohammedans 
in  faith,  speaking  one  of  the  general  dialects  of 
the  Ea^ra  islands,  and  writing  in  Malay  char- 
acters. Acheen  has  still  some  trade  with  the 
Con»nandel  coast,  fhmisbtng  gold  dust,  raw 
silk,  betel  nut,  pepper,  sulphur,  camphor,  and 
benzoin,  in  exchange  for  salt  and  cotton  goods. 
They  manufacture  a  few  silk  goods,  and  a  good 
deal  of  thick  cotton  cloth,  and  striped  and 
checkered  stuffii,  which  they  import  to  tbe  Ma- 
lay peniQsiUa.~AoBXB2r,  capital  of  the  above, 
stands  about  aleune  flwm  the  sea,  <m  a  river 
that  empties  at  Adbeen-head.  The  roadstead  la 
good,  being  saf^  sheltered  by  several  small 
idands.  A  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  pre- 
vents all  but  small  vessels  of  three  or  four  feet 
draught  frt>m  enteringit.  The  town  is  verj  pop- 
nloas,oontaii4ng  8,000  booses,  most  of  which 
are  built  of  bamboos  and  rough  timber  raised  on 
piles,  to  e80iq>e  inundation.  The  city  contains 
many  fine  buildings,  among  which  are  numer- 
ooB  mosques  and  otbar  pnwo  edifixsea,  and  the 
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Btrongly-fortifled  pftlaoe  of  the  king.  Viewed 
from  a  short  distance,  the  city,  embowered  In 
luxuriant  foliage,  has  a  very  picturesqne  ap- 
pearance. The  ooQDtry  beyond  is  highly  oulti- 
vated,  and  dotted  with  pleasant  villages,  each 
with  its  snow-white  mosqne. 

AOHEIX)nS,  a  river  of  Acamania,  which, 
liring  in  Honnt  Hndns,  and  dividing  ^tolia 
from  Acamania,  falls  into  the  Ionian  Sea. 
Homer  falls  it  "king  of  rivers."  It  is  the 
lai^^  stream  in  Greece,  its  length  being  180 
miles.   It  is  now  called  Aspro  Potamo. 

AOHEN,  Jan  van,  also  cMleA  Janachen,  Fan- 
achen,  Dao  Acken,  artist,  horn  at  Cologne  in 
166S  or  1666,  died  at  Pragae  in  1616.  Not- 
withstanding a  defective  education,  he  display- 
ed an  uncommon  talent  in  early  yoath.  At  22 
years  of  age  he  went  to  Italy,  and  studied  some 
time  nnder  the  Datdh  arUst,  0.  Bema,  at  Ven- 
ice. Thenoe  he  prooeeded  to  Borne,  where  he 
painted  the  Birth  of  Christ  for  the  Jesidt  ohurolL 
He  afterward  entered  the  service  of  the  Bava- 
rian oonrt.  TIm  emperor,  Bndolph  II.,  inirtted 
hhn  to  Prague,  where  he  renuuned  ontil  his 
death. 

AOHEKBACH,  ANnsEAS,  a  German  artisL 
bom  in  1816,  the  most  oon^icnous landscape  and 
marinepainter  of  the  present  DOsseldorf  school. 
His  **  Waterfall  of  Hardaogerfyord  in  Norway" 
is  his  most  elaborate  piotore.  Several  of  his 
works  have  been  brought  to  the  United  State& 

AOHEKWALL,  GorrFBm),  the  ori^nator  of 
statistical  tables,  bom  at  Ebling,  in  Prussia,  Oct. 
20, 1719,  died  May  1, 1773.  He  studied  in  the 
universities  of  Jena,  Halle,  and  Leipsio,  and  lec- 
tured in  1746  at  Marbura.  In  1748  he  went  to 
Qflttingen,  where,  in  1758,  he  was  ^^inted 
pn^sBor  of  philoeophy,  and  in  1761,  pit^tesor 
of  Jnrigprndcnoeu  Aided  by  the  king,  be  trav- 
elled, in  1751  and  17B9,  through  Switzerhnd, 
France,  Holland,  andEnnand.  Hostof  hishls- 
tmioal  and  political  works  have  passed  throng^ 
several  editions. — ^His  wife,  Sophia  Elbonoba 
Waltbbr,  was  an  accomplished  woman,  and  the 
ftntboress  of  a  volume  of  poems  which  appeared 
in  the  year  1760. 

ACBEBLEY,  Boqeb,  an  English  Jurist  of  the 
18th  century,  antbor  of  a  work  called  "  The 
British  Constitution,"  London,  1727,  and  "Free 
Parliaments,"  London,  1781.  He  derives  the 
Britons  ih>m  one  Britannus,  contemporary  of 
Noah. 

AOHEBOK,  a  small  stream  of  Elis,  that  flows 
Into  &e  Alpheoa.  It  was  one  of  the  rivers  in 
the  realms  below,  over  whioh  the  dead  had  to 
pass. 

AOHUKT^A.  I.  A  late  between  Omnsa  and 
the  promontory  IBHsenum.  IT.  A  lake  of  Epi- 
rue.  ni,  A  small  lake  !n  Argolis.  IV.  A  cave 
throng  which  Ho^ea  is  ubled  to  have  de- 
scended to  hdL 

ACHERT,  DoH  Jbak  Lno  n',  a  French  Ben- 
edictine savant,  bom  at  St.  Quentin,  1609,  died 
at  Paris,  April  29,  1685.  His  £sv(Hite  study 
was  eodesiastical  Ustor^,  in  wliidi  be  was  a 
TiAomlnoos  writer. 
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ACHILL,  an  island  in  the  county  of  Kayo, 
Ireland,  of  wild,  mountainous,  and  boggy  sor- 
fboe.  Area,  61,628  acra,  at  which,  in  1848, 
only  654  were  under  cnltivaUon.  Pop.in  1841, 
0,892,  hi  1861  only  4,950.  The  people  are  ver7 
poor  and  ignorant,  but  a  missionary  colony  of 
the  establi^ed  church  has  been  founded  there 
with  a  view  of  bettering  their  condition. 

ACHILLES,  properly  AchiUens,  the  hero  of 
the  Iliad ;  he  was  uie  son  of  Peleus.  king  of  the 
Myrmidons  in  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  grandson 
of  ^acus,  and  thus  third  in  descent  from  Zeos. 
His  mother  was  the  sea  goddess,  Thetis,  daiwh- 
ter  of  Nereus ;  hence  he  is  often  called  Pelides, 
Peleiades,  and  .Sacides.  The  story  of  his  early 
life  is  told  in  difi^«nt  ways  by  post-Homeric 
writers.  The  generally  received  account  is,  that 
his  mother,  foreseeingnis  early  death,  endeavOT- 
ed  to  countervail  the  decrees  of  destiny  by  dip- 
ping him  in  the  river  Btyr^  whose  waters  bad 
the  property  of  rwdering  the  bnman  f^ame  In- 
Tolnerable.  ThB  heel  ^  which  she  held  the 
babe  was  not  wetted,  and  remained  the 
vulnerable  point  of  the  hero.  ''The  bed  of 
Achilles"  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  to  signify 
the  weak  point  of  a  man  or  a  system.  He  was 
educated  hr  Phoenix,  who  tanght  him  the  arts 
of  war  and  eloquence,  and  by  Chiron  the  cen- 
taur, who  taught  him  the  healing  art.  In  order 
to  keep  the  young  hero  out  of  danger,  Thetis 
disguised  him  as  a  maiden,  and  sent  him  to  the 
court  of  Lycomedes,  the  king  of  the  island  of 
Scyros.  Here  his  real  character  was  soon  dis- 
covered by  the  birth  of  a  son  to  him,  named  Ne- 
optolemus  or  Pyrrhus,  by  Deidamia,  the  dangh- 
ter  of  Lycomedes.  The  prophecy  was  tliat 
Troy  wotud  never  be  taken  in  the  abeenoe  ct 
Aohilles.  The  crafty  Ulysses  was  sent  to 
Asoorer  him;  disguised  as  a  peddler,  be  ^^ter- 
ed  the  Soyrian  maidens  female  trinkets  and 
weapons  of  war ;  all  of  them  ohose  ornaments 
suitable  to  their  condiUoo,  but  the  disgaiBed 
hero  clutched  the  sword  and  shield.  He 
went  to  Troy,  accompanied  by  his  tutor  Phos- 
nii,  his  dear  friend  Patrodua,  and  at  the  head 
of  his  Myrmidons  in  fifty  ships  of  war.  Previ- 
ous to  his  dispute  with  Agamemnon,  he  ravag- 
ed the  country  round  Trov,  and  took  and  de- 
stroyed twelve  towns  on  the  coast,  and  eleven 
in  the  interior.  Briseis  was  his  favorite  female 
slave  and  companion,  whom  he  had  captured  at 
the  sack  of  Lymessua.  The  commander-in-chief, 
Agamemnon,  dainied  her  as  indemnity  for  his* 
slave  GfaryseTs.  The  Iliad  opem  at  this  pcAnU 
AehUlflB  ob^  on  the  entreaty  of  Pallas  Auena, 
bat  retires  to  Ms  tent  in  hottest  wrath  and  re- 
sentment against  Agamemnon,  and  refuses  to 
take  further  part  in  the  campaign.  The  Greeks 
suffer  a  myriad  of  woes  in  the  absence  of  their 
strongest  and  swiftest  warrior,  but  no  extreme 
of  calamity  will  change  his  decision.  At 
lost,  his  bosom  friend  Patroclns  guns  his  per  • 
mistton  to  put  on  the  armor  ol  Achilles,  and 
show  himself  to  the  victorious  Trojans.  He 
does  BO;  the  Trojans  believing  that  Achilles  has 
come  into  the  arena,  flee  in  panic.  Patroolua 
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WHMB  on,  and  u  slain  by  Hector,  Then  Aohtl- 
ke,  in  the  desire  to  avenge  his  sltun  friend,  re- 
oontiloB  bimself  with  Agamemnon,  receives  Bri- 
•els  agun,  gets  a  new  suit  of  armor  from 
Vnlcan,  including  the  &i^famed  shield  of 
AduUes,  which  ia  bronght  to  him  hj  his  mother, 
Thetis,  and  rashes  into  tiie  fight  He  Blangh- 
ten  a  great  nnmbtr  Irojana,  ocmtends 
with  the  river  god  XanthnL  whoae  ooone  he 
haiheiped  wUh  coiroes  and  defiled  with  blood, 
lad  drives  all  the  Thyana  within  the  walla  <n 
their  dty.  Hector  alone  daree  to  withstand  his 
eonne.  He  ia  and  Achilles  drags  his 
body  three  times  round  the  walls  of  Troy.  On 
Ins  return  to  the  oamp,  he  institntes  games  in 
hoDM'  of  his  fiiend,  and  ali^  ten  oaptive 
IVfjaa  yontfas  of  gentle  birth  on  the  funeral 
OTre,  to  satisfy"  his  vengeance,  and  the  manes  of 
Patroelns.  The  old  Priam,  led  by  Heronry,  pea- 
ettates  to  Hie  tent  of  the  resentfol  hero,  ana  at 
last  prevails  npon  him  to  allow  the  body  of  Hec- 
tor to  be  ransomed.  We  hear  no  more  of 
Adiilles  in  tiie  niad.  The  aooonnta  of  his  death 
areTarioas.  The  most  popidar  is  that  whiohrep- 
reeuita  him  as  &Iling  ^  the  arrow  of  Paris,  6i- 
reebed  Phdsboa  Aptmo  at  the  Tolnerable  heel, 
wbok  he  -wwB  in  die  temple  of  that  god,  about  to 
cqioaae  at  the  altar  TtifimoL^  the  danghter  of 
Priam.  His  remains  were  oolieeted  in  a  goM- 
m  nm  with  those  <tf  his  friend,  and  a  cenotaph 
was  oeoted  to  him  on  the  promontory  of  Sige- 
mn ;  this  monument  was  always  an  object  of 
veoeratioa  to  tiie  Greeks;  Alexander  the  Great 
pet£>rmed  a  pilgiimage  to  it,  and  ran  naked 
three  times  round  it.  His  weapons  were  con- 
tended for  by  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  and  awarded 
to  the  latter. 

AOBILLES  TATitra.  I.  A  Greek  astronomer, 
who  flooriabed  probably  in  the  first  half  of  the 
4tb  oentnry  of  our  era,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on 
the  Bi^ere.  II.  A  native  of  Alexandria,  who 
wrote  aGre^  romanoe,  raititled  "The  History 
(rfLBodppeandODtophon.**  He  jwobably  wrote 
near  the  dose  erf  tha  6th  oentnrr.  These  two 
petaons  have  been  eonfimnded  with  each  other 
by  most  Uonr^wTs. 

AOHILLI,  GiovAmn  GiAonm>)  an  Italian 
Protestant,  bom  in  Ylterbo,  1808,  of  an  old 
lUxnan  Airuly.  He  was  fbnnerly  a  priest  of  the 
Soman  OaUioIio  ohim^h,  and  belonged  to  the 
Botmniean  order.  In  his  youth  he  wss  for 
many  years  PhUotophim  et  Sacra  Seripturm 
lector,  both  in  the  episcopal  ooU^  and  m  the 
oonvrat  of  Gradi ;  and  in  nls  36th  year  was  axt- 
pointed  diief  pnuessor  of  tbeolc^  in  the  Mi- 
nerva college.  In  1 838  he  became  visitor  of  the 
Dominican  convents  in  the  states  of  the  ohnroh 
and  Tuscany.  In  the  pontificate  of  Leo  XII. 
he  waa  appointed  vioar  to  the  Haster  of  the 
Sacred  Palaoe  (then  Oardinal  Velzt),  and  oon- 
ftmyd  in  th»  aame  under  Pope  Gregory 
XVL  About  thia  time  oUections  to  the  prao- 
tieei  and  dortrines  of  the  chureh  of  Rome  first 
dawned  upon  hia  mtnd ;  and  his  ansde^  in  oon- 
sequenoe  of  them  determined  him  to  withdraw 
from  Bome^  and  ^rad  some  time  inretkaneut. 
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As  he  waa  oocostomed  to  preach  on  controversial 
subjects,  especially  at  Lent,  in  different  places, 
his  preaobing  began  to  be  modified  according  to 
the  new  direction  oi  his  mind ;  and  his  laat  ser- 
mons, in  the  cathedral  of  Capua  and  the  chur<^es 
of  St.  Dominic  the  Great,  at.  James  the  Roysl, 
and  others  in  the  dty  of  Naples,  were  reported 
as  heretical  to  the  inqnintiwi  of  Rome.  In  1889 
he  oommenced  hia  aeoesnon  from  the  ohurdi,  by 
seeking  a  dispensation  to  qidt  the  Dominican 
order,  which  he  obtuned.  He  remained  ^ 
some  time  afberwarda  at  Naidea^  teachings^enoe 
and  literature,  and  occasionally  prea^ing.  In 
1841,  having  occasion  to  visit  Rome,  he  was 
seized  by  the  inquiedtiou,  and  kept  iu  a  dungeim 
for  several  months.  On  his  release  in  1842  by 
order  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  whotried  his  ut- 
most to  reconcile  £Uid  recall  him,  even  by  the 
ofifer  of  high  preferments,  he  fied  from  Rome 
and  Italy,  in  the  month  of  October,  and  repair- 
ed to  the  Ionian  Islands,  where  he  published 
^  Letters  to  the  Pope.**  In  Corfu  he  opened 
reli^ons  meetings.  The  two  famous  brothers 
Bandiera,  were  his  associates,  among  many 
others.  In  1645,  he  was  appointed  professw 
of  diviid^  in  the  Protestant  otdlege  of  Halts, 
whwe  he  had  already  gathered  aeveral  ItaUan 
priests,  seceders  from  tJie  chureh  of  Rome.  In 
1848,  he  viMted  England,  and  as,  near  the  end  of 
that  year,  the  Pope,  Pius  IX.,  had  fied  from 
Rome,  about  the  biafpnnlog  at  1849  he  went  to 
that  capital.  Although  a  friend  of  the  republican 
leaders,  and  sympathizing  with  them,  he  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  religious  labors.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  Roman  republic,  he  pub- 
lished several  tracts  on  religions  topics.  About 
the  end  of  that  republic,  when  many  people 
were  trembling  attne  restoration  of  the  ecderi- 
asticsl  power,  he  wss  married,  according  to  the 
dvil  laws,  to  a  young  lady,  a  native  of  Rome, 
but  of  Enj^iah  descent  The  marriage  ceremony 
was  perfcKrmed  in  1849,  in  the  pUce  of  worship 
(tf  the  Italian  dinroh  in  Rome,  m  tbe  presoioeaf 
many  priests^whoattendedfor  the  purpose,  and 
to  whom  he  preached  a  sermon  on  the  divine 
law  and  sanctity  of  marriage."  But  a  few  da^ 
afterward,  July  29.  he  was  agtun  seized  by 
the  inqnintion,  and  sent  to  the  castle  of  St 
Angelo.  In  the  mean  time  his  numerous  friends, 
especially  those  of  England,  were  busily  engaged 
in  procuring  either  ms  release  from  the  pope, 
or  his  escape  from  prison;  and  succeeded  in 
the  latter  though  not  in  the  former.  In  the  dis- 
guise of  a  military  uniform,  through  the  aid  of 
some  French  authorities,  who  brought  him  out 
of  his  cell,  under  the  pretence  of  requiring  his 
evidence  on  a  trial,  he  was  able  to  conceal  his 
features,  and  make  good  his  escape,  on  the  even- 
ing of  Jm.  10, 1850,  from  RometoOivitaYeo- 
tma.  and  thence  in  a  French  steamship  of  war, 
to  Toulon,  Paris,  and  Engluid.  The  great  ex- 
citement existing  at  that  time  in  the  British 
Islands,  b^rinning  with  London,  against  the  pa- 
pacy and  the  inquisition  of  Rome,  called  fisrai, 
among  others,  Oardinal  Wiseman,  who  wrote 
and  published  an  auonynxnis  pamphlet  against 
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Aohint,  making  yark)Q3ohArgei  against  hiimAral 
ehaneter,  to  -which  he  (Dr.  A.)  ensirered  la  a 
book  entitled  Deathigs  with  the  Inqnisitioii 
bat  after  an  addreBS,  nude  bjDr.  A.,  toapabUo 
meeting  in  the  city  of  Birmingham,  npon  "  the 
abuses  of  Borne,"  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newman 
brooght  forward  the  oharses  of  Oordinal  Wise- 
man, ottering  them  from  his  pnlpit,  and  gMn^ 
them  the  widest  publicity  by  the  press.  This 
eansed  a  lawaatt  against  Kewman  for  Ubd, 
which  was  tried  before  Lord  Oampbell  at  the 
Qoeen's  Benoh  in  London.  The  case,  from  its 
pecniiar  character,  excited  great  attention  in 
relimoos  oirdes,  and  strennons  efforts  were 
made  on  both  odes  to  soatun  their  position  b^ 
ibre  the  ooort.  A  great  mass  of  teanmony  was 
pnamted;  the  witDeases  w«e  Bubmitted  to  a 
■earohimf  examinatvm;  the  oonasel  of  eadi 
par^  euiMted  equal  ability  and  nal ;  and  aftor 
a  protracted  hearing  of  foil  4  days,  the  jory 
ffm  a  onanimoiis  verdict  against  Dr.  New- 
man on  eTei7  charge.  The  coort,  afl»r  r^re- 
aentations  from  the  fiiends  of  Dr.  Newman, 
setting  forth  the  impaired  condition  of  his 
hralth,  and  that  he  had  been  governed  by  no 
private  animosity  in  making  his  ohargos  against 
Aobilli,  sentenced  Dr.  Newman  to  imprisonment 
and  a  fine. — ^In  July,  1868,  Dr.  Achilli  came 
with  his  &mOy  to  New  York,  not  only  to  pay  a 
visit  to  this  coontry,  bot  to  WHnplete  the  new 
translation  of  the  Italian  Soriptares  from  the 
original  Hebrew  and  Greek,  which  ha  had  begun 
on  bis  first  departure  from  Italy.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  oansed  Hie  first  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  to  be  published  in  New  York,  for 
the  Italiana  in  the  United  States :  a  committee 
was  snbsequently  ai^nted  in  Iwy  for  the  {nib- 
Uoation  and  distribution  thm.  He  now  rendea 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

AOUUJJNI,  Ax-KSSANDBo,  Italian  phyaidan, 
bom  at  Bobgna,  Oct  1468,  died  Aug.  1612. 
He  taught  pliilosc^hy  and  anatomy  in  Fadna 
and  Bologna,  and  was  a  firm  adherent  of  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  profit  by  Frederic  II.'s  edict,  per- 
mitting the  dissection  of  the  human  body.  He 
wrote  several  works,  principally  on  medical 
sul^Jeots,  The  edition  of  1568,  1  toL,  contains 
the  whole,  with  notes  by  PamphiUusUontina.^ — 
OuimB,  hem  1674^  died  1640,  waa  nephew  of 
the  preoedii^  and  bad  a  general  knowledge^ 
BCienoe,  enwdally  of  Jnrisprodenoe,  which  he 
tan^t  pabliciy  at  Panna,  Ferrara,  and  Bolovna. 
He  was  also  a  poet,  and  recdved  a  gold  ohain 
from  Cardinal  Riohelien  for  some  bad  Tuses  on 
the  successes  oi  Louis  Xni.  in  Italy. 

ACHMKT  I.,  saltan  of  Turkey,  bom  m  1689, 
died  Nov.  1617.  He  sooceeded  bia  father  Mo- 
bammed  III.  in  IMS,  when  only  18  years  of 
age.  In  his  reign  the  long  contests  between 
the  Porl^  and  Austria  and  between  the  Porte 
and  Persia  were  closed.  Achmet  first  consented 
to  m^cotiate  with  the  Ohristians  on  terms 
equality,  and  abandoned  the  Aostrian  tribute, 
la  oondderaticm  of  a  presmt  sobsi^. 

AOHUET       anltaii  of  Tii^y,  aaoended 
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Hw  throne  in  1708,  died  17S0.  Hewaaeleotad 
by  the  janizariea  after  the  iepoial&oa  of  his 
brother  Mustapba,  in  1708,  ami  although  of 
peaceftil  dispoation  waa  constantly  engaged  In 
war.  Oharles  XII.  of  Swed«i  took  rduge  in 
his  dominions^  which  involved  him  in  hostTlities 
with  Peter  the  Great.  He  recovered  the  Korea 
from  the  Venetians,  but  in  his  wars  with  Aus- 
tria, during  which  Prince  Eugene  gained  his 
great  battles  of  Peterwvdein  and  Belgrade,  ha 
was  forced  to  a  peace,  which  cost  him  Belgrade, 
part  of  Servia,  Wallaohia,  and  Temeswar.  In 
nis  reign  the  first  printing  press  was  established 
in  Constantinople,  in  the  year  1737.  A  rev(dt 
of  the  janizaries  again  changed  the  goTwnment 
and  made  wij  ftr  hia  nephew  If diammed  L  in 
1 780,  an  event  which,  contrary  to  oriental  OBige, 
he  earrived  six  yearsi 

AOHHET  Gbduo  or  Aooicat,  TttAish  gena- 
ral,  bom  in  Albania,  1480.  He  took  Otraato  In 
1480,  with  other  places.  After  the  death  ot 
Mohammed  II.  la  1482,  he  declared  for  B^azst, 
and  raised  him  to  the  tiirone.  Zezam,  the  In- 
timate heir,  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Rhodes.  Am- 
met  was  afterwards  assasBinated  by  B^azet, 

ACHM£T  P1.SHA,  Turkish  general  under 
Bolyman  the  Mf^Ificent.  He  was  the  principal 
leader  in  the  desperate  riege  Rhodes,  15^ 
when  the  Xnigbte  HospitallerB  were  compelled 
to  evacuate  iL  He  was  afterwards  Bent  to 
Egypt  to  suppress  a  rebellion,  and  to  take  the 
government  of  the  kingdom.  Having  succeed- 
ed in  hia  miadon  he  assmned  the  insigniaof  n^- 
alty.  Solyman  immediately  despatched  an 
army  against  him,  when  Achmet  s  porlj  re- 
turned  to  their  allegiance.  Achmet  waa  stifled 
in  a  bath,  and  his  head  sent  to  Solyman. 

ACHMET  Bbsui  Effbndi,  a  Turkish  states- 
man, died  1T88.  In  1767  he  was  sent  to  Vienna, 
and  in  1768  was  ambassador  to  Berlin.  He 
wrote  the  narrative  of  these  two  embaariea  in 
Tarkish,  which  was  translated  by  Von  Hammer, 
Berlin,  1809.  He  also  wrote  a  history  of  the 
war  of  1768-1774,  between  the  Turks  and  Rue- 
mans,  which  was  translated  into  German — Halle, 
1818.  He  was  plenipotentiary  at  the  peace  of 
Kanardii,  uid  was  Bubeeqnently  diegraoed  and 
died  blind. 

ACHMXH,  a  town  in  Uiddle  i^ypt,  lat  26^ 
88'N.onl^eright  bank (tf  the  Nile.  Thopopo- 
lBti<»  is  8,000i  This  town  is  the  Ohemmia  ci 
Herodotus.  A  coarse  cotton  doth  is  mann&o* 
tnred  here.  The  rains  of  two  temples  are 
to  be  seen  at  Achmim.  The  hiUs  in  the 
neighborhood  are  fall  of  ezcavations,  made 
originally  to  receive  the  nnimmiee,  and  after^ 
wards  serving  as  a  refnge  for  the  OhriataaiH 
dnringthe persecutions <^  Diocletian. 

AOHBOMATIC  Lbn&bb  are  magnifying  (pass- 
es composed  of  three  pieces,  deagned  to 
vent  objects  seen  through  them  from  appearing 
colored  as  they  do  when  viewed  through  a  single 
lens.  The  diseokwation  arises  from  the  fact 
that  a  lens  will  not  have  the  same  focal  len^ 
£»  red  rays  as  foe  blnsk  dec  By  oombinuw 
tlueeknaeBof  ^fbraitkiiidaof  ^asB^  thiaef^ 
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ftet  my  bs  to  a  great  extent  avoided,  and  itars 
and  anjmalonleB  seen  in  nearly  their  true  colors. 

AGHTERFELD,  Jou.  OaUu^o  theo- 

k)gin,boml788  at  WeseL  He  studied  at  Oo- 
loijoft  10^  Ifnnater.  In  1820  he  heoame  pro- 
ftSwr  of  thecdogy  at  Bonn,  and  was  sospended 
m  1848  Ibr  adhwing  to  the  omnions  of  Hermes. 
He  afterwardt  engaged  with  Braon  in  the  pab- 
Ucatioa  of  a  jonnul  of  philoaopt^  and  tbeoU^, 
eotitled.  ZeUaehrift^FhilomifMfimtdXiUkoi- 

ACID.  As  oommonly  used,  this  term  is  eqoi- 
nloifc  to  the  latin  word  acidia^  meaning  any 
thing  soar.  In  chemistiy  it  is  reetrioted  to  a 
dan  of  oompoimd  subetanoes,  that  poasees  car- 
tain  prop^tiea,  as  changing  bine  vegetable  col- 
as to  Md,  and  oombining  with  alkaline  and 
other  baaes  to  form  stable  compounds,  neither 
add  nor  alkaline.  We  are  ahready  acquainted 
with  sereral  hundred  these  compoonda,  the 
great  nuijority  of  which  belong  to  orgai^o  mat* 
tan  The  JvDiOes  d  plants  and  the  oonstitnenta 
€f  iiriirtal  bodies  ftirnish  their  pecoliar  acids ; 
and  wUb  tbo  dhanges  these  nnde^  new  acids 
iiennieratedl^^E&rentmodesof  oomUnatioa 
of  fbeir  eleme^  and  yet  these  processes  can- 
not be  imitated  by  art,  so  as  to  reprodnoe  an 
OTganio  add.  The  mineral  kingdom  furnishes 
mn^her  (jaas  of  scida.  There  are  seventy  or 
more  of  th«n  called  oxygen  acids,  fWim  oxygen 
beiii^  one  of  their  constitiients,  and  ei^t  called 
hydrogen  ac^  in  which  hydrogen  is  found, 
and  oxygen  is  not  a  constituent.  Borne  acids 
are  Tery  oompl^  in  their  composition,  oonaist- 
ingof  anomber  of  elements,  tame  of  which  ex- 
ist in  dififorent  oombUiatious  in  the  same  com- 
poond ;  toA  aonte  at^  are  simple  ecmponnds 
of  two  ekroenta.  Bomeadds,  wnenuncombin- 
eiLaregaaeoas;  othoa  fluid  only ;  aDdo&en^ 
so&d.  Some  are  fixed  in  their  oombinations, 
and  exist  as  acida^  only  when  united  with  some 
other  solMtanoey  aa  with  water  or  a  base ;  and 
others,  as  anJqrdrons  sulphorio  add,  form  a 
fluid  with  no  foceign  admixture.  Their  proper- 
ties, also^  are  aa  raiious  as  the  oonditiona  in 
which  they  eust. 

AOnJUS  GLABRIO.  I.  ICasiub,  Roman  gen- 
eral, and  consul,  B.  0.  191.  He  was  of  ple- 
beian ori^n,  but  passed  suooewively  through  the 
offices  ofstate,  and  supported  Ooruelius  Sdpio. 
Hewaa  afterwards  sent  against  Antioohns,  king 
<^  Syria,  one  of  the  most  formidable  enemies  of 
Bome.  Hsoondnctedhimselfwithsnchskilland 
energy  that  in  a  short  time  Antiochos  was  beaten. 
Actios  carried  oa  the  war  a||ainBt  the  .Atoliana 
■ndPhooaana,  and  was  ooeupied  with  the  riegeof 
AmpiiLi— ^  when  he  was  superseded  by  Oome- 
fioB  Sdi^OL  On  Us  return  ne  had  a  triumph. 
Bothiaelenitiimanidsnocess  as  a  plebeian  gave 
peat  offKiOtt  to  the  patribians  of  Home,  who 
atfaired  np  ann<7anoes  and  accused  him  of 
keai^ng  liaek  the  public  qwila.  He  succeeded,' 
however, in  esM^nngoondemnotion.  Hewasthe 
flzit  to  whom  a  statue  of  gold  was  erected  in 
Italy.  He  wrote  the  annals  of  Borne  in  Greek, 
fideffibka.  ILOouulintbereignofDoniitian, 
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t<^;ether  with  Tr^an.  He  was  a  man  of  re- 
markable strength,  and  fought  a  lion  in  the  cir- 
cus, whioh  he  killed  wUhontrecdviog  a  wound. 
He  was  put  to  death  b;r  Domitian,  on  a  charge 
of  om^niaqy,  while  his  former  ooUeagne  a^ 
tained  to  tiie  fanperial  purple. 

AOI BEALE,  a  aesport  of  Sicily,  celebrated 
for  its  mineral  waters.  It  is  well  built,  {nind- 
pally  of  lava,  and  sitnated  on  an  eminenoe  seven 
miles  north-east  of  Catauii^  at  the  mouth  of  the 
AcL  Pop.19,800.  Nearitare  the  famous  cave 
of  Polyphemus,  and  the  grotto  of  Galatea. 

AO&ERUAKN,  Konun  Erhbt,  comedian, 
bom  at  Bchwerin,  1710,  died  1771.  He  is  besi 
known  in  Gemtany  for  his  efforts  to  organize 
theatiioal  affiurs  on  a  better  footing.  In  com- 
pany widi  Lesnng  he  managed  the  IXaraborg 
theatre  in  1707. — Soran  Ohaelotts,  maiden 
name  Biereichel,  the  wife  of  ti!ie  preceding 
bom  171^  died  Oct  179S.  When  her  ho*, 
band  had  nndertaken  the  direction  of  the 
Hamburg  theafaw  (1767^  she  became  the  fii- 
vorite  <x  the  public  for  the  fine  tact  and  in- 
artificial grace  with  wUch  aba  ^i^ed  her  parts. 
In  the  latter  years  ct  bar  life  she  spent  her 
time  in  teaching  young  aobvases  their  profea- 
rion. 

AGEEBMANN,  Johasx  OimsTtAN  Gkymjia, 
German  physician,  bom  1766,  died  1601.  He 
was  early  le!t  an  orphan,  and  studying  at  Jena, 
exdted  the  attention  of  Professor  Baldinger, 
who  took  charge  of  his  studies. ,  In  1778  he 
practised  in  his  native  town,  Zeolenrode,  and 
in  1766  was  appointed  to  the  ohair  of  chemistry 
at  Altdorf  in  Franoonia.  He  wrote  a  number 
of  profaedonal  biogn^hies,  Hippocrates,  Theo- 
phnHtna,  Galen,  Ac,  and  several  medical  wtnka, 
Manual  of  IGGtary  UecUdne,  Treatise  on  the 
Hala£es  of  StutUoos  Men,  and  others. 

AOKERHAim;  BuDOLPB,  ^t-sdler,  bom 
i^iril  20,  1764,  at  Schneeberg,  Saxony,  died 
March  80, 1834.  He  commenced  life  as  a  sad- 
dler, and  after  residing  for  aomo  time  in  Paris 
and  Brussels,  repaired  to  London.  On  his  first 
arrival  in  that  cit^,  he  sold  ctJored  patterns  for 
coaohmakers.  His  success  in  this  trade  having 
inspired  Mm  with  an  idea  of  doing  better,  he 
took  a  plaoe  in  the  Strand,  which  afterwards  be* 
came  the  famous  repodtory  of  arts,  and  his  taste 
and  enterprise  soon  made  his  warehouse  a  plaoe 
of  gr^t  attraction.  He  early  established  a  lith- 
ogn^o  workshop  in  London,  an  art  to  which 
he  had  devoted  much  personal  attention.  He 
can  scarcely  be  termed  a  mtron  of  art,  yet  bit 
estaMiahment  proa  anted  fiKolitieB  to  thennknown 
artist  whose  meritorious  exertions  found  a  ready 
purchaser  in  Ifir.  Ackermann.  tissued  nmner- 
oua  engraved  annuals,  "The  Forget-me-not," 
&0.,  and  illustrated  soials,  *  Microcosm  of  Lon- 
don," "  Histories  of  Westminster  Abbey,"  "  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,"  <tc  , 

AOKLAND,  John  D.,  a  British  nu^or  cioak* 
mftTuBng  the  grenadiers  in  the  battle  of  the 
Amerioan  rev<^ation  near  Stillwater,  Dot.  7, 
1777.  When  overpowered  by  numbers,  the 
&itidi  retreated  to  their  camp,  which  was 
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Btormed  ftuioody  hr  Arnold,  l^or  Ack- 
land  was  shot  throngh  the  legs  and  taken  pria- 
oner.  When  General  Freaer  was  hronght 
moTtallj  wonnded  to  the  quarters  of  the  Ba- 
roness de  BiedeseL  a  report  reached  the  Lady 
Hairiet  Ackland  in  a  tent  near  by,  that  her 
husband,  too,  was  mortally  voonded.  To  tiie 
snrprise  and  admiration  of  Burgoyne  this  heroic 
wife  determined  to  seek  her  husband  in  the 
American  camp,  although  she  was  at  the  time 
much  debilitated  by  want  of  food  and  rest,  and  by 
angai^  of  mind;  nor  could  she  foresee  into  what 
hands  she  might  first  falL  Bhewas  received 
with  a  ^dnesB  corresponding  to  her  hen^ 
oottdoct  Her  attenUons  restored  her  hoaband 
to  health,  and  the  beariiig  of  tiie  Afflerieans 
towards  both  made  a  profonnd  imiMraBaoii  on 
the  mind  of  U^Jor  AoUand.  who  was  provoked 
to  give  the  He  direct  to  iMnt.  lioyd  for  some 
fo(U  a^rsiom  on  the  American  name.  U^or 
Ackland  was  shot  through  the  head  by  Uoyd 
in  a  duel,  a  (urcnmstance  which  caused  his  de- 
voted ^e  the  loss  of  her  senses  for  two  years. 
She  afterwards  married  the  Bev.  Mr.  Brudeuell,  a 
du^lfliu  in  the  British  army,  who  accompanied 
her  in  her  perilous  pursuit  of  her  husband. 

ACLOQUE,  AsdbA  Abkoult,  a  brewer  (rf* 
the  Faubourg  St  Antoine,  at  Paris,  in  1789. 
He  was  appointed  representative  of  his  oom- 
mune,  and  afterwards  president  of  his  section, 
and  eh^  da  hataillon  of  the  national  guard. 
On  June  20,  when  the  populace  broke  into  the 
Toileries,  he  was  on  daty  at  the  palace,  and 
remained  constantly  near  the  person  of  the  king 
to  protect  him.  A  btnmet  rouge  was  offered 
the  king,  which,  to  ooncHiate  the  people,  he 
fdaoed  on  his  head,  and  leaned  on  Acloqne*8 
shoulder  while  he  addressed  the  people.  Ao- 
loqne  soon  retired  from  the  capital  alarmed  at 
the  torn  political  affiurs  were  taking. — Dk 
Saist  Akd^  son  of  the  preoediug,  was  a 
dealer  in  vinegar  and  mustard,  at  Paris.  In 
1814  he  was  colonel  of  the  eleventh  legion  of 
the  national  guard.  When  Napoleon  1^  Paris 
Acloque  was  one  of  those  who  agned  the  ad- 
dress at  his  departure,  which  promised  to  de- 
fend the  against  the  allied  powers,  and  to 
stand  by  lilapoleon  to  the  last.  Two  months 
afterwards,  in  company  with  others  oi  the 
same  tii^  of  political  moraU^i  he  acknowl- 
edged Lonis  XVUI.  and  hailed  his  return  to 
the  throne  ot  his  ancestors  with  unbounded 
Joy.  In  acknowledgment  of  his  great  services 
ne  was  permitted  to  s^le  himself  Chevalier  de 
Baint  Andrfi,  from  the  street  in  which  he  lived. 

ACCEMET^  (Gr.  oKotfajrot^  sleepless),  an  or- 
der of  Creek  monks  who  chanted  the  ^vine 
SOTvioe  day  and  night,  without  ceasing.  This 
they  accomplished  by  dividing  themselves  into 
three  bodies,  succeeding  one  another  alternate- 
ly. Their  centre  was  the  doister  of  Irenarion, 
near  Constantinople.  They  flourished  in  the 
fifth  century  after  Christ;  in  the  sacoeeding 
centonr  they  were  pnt  under  the  ban  of  the 
Ohnroh,  on  account  of  their  leoidngs  towards 
the  Kestmian  Christaans  and  their  dootrinea. 


ACOLYTE,  a  dergyinaa  in  Uie  Bomaa 

Gathdio  dianh,  and  m  the  ehnrohee  of  the 
East,  next  in  rank  to  the  snb-dMoon,  whose 
principal  office  is  to  li^t  the  candles  on  the 
altar,  and  attend  on  the  priest  or  other  sacred 
ministers  during  mass  and  vespers.  The  yonths 
who  serve  at  the  altar  are  also  called  acolytes, 
though  not  ordained. 

ACONCAGUA,  a  province  in  Chili,  120 
miles  l<»ig  by  100  wide,  extending  8.  from  the 
river  Chuapa,  between  lat.  81°  80'  and  88°  SO* 
8.  long.  70°  and  73°  W.,  popuhition  about  93,00a 
The  peak  of  Aooncagoa,  which  has  been  r&- 
garded  as  the  highest  volcano  in  the  world, 
said  to  be  28,900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
is  in  the  Andean  range  of  monnt^n^  wfaioh 
divide  this  province  ttmn  the  Aigentine  pnw- 
ince  of  Mendojsa.  Beoent  researches,  however, 
have  thrown  doubt  on  die  voloaaio  character 
of  this  mounts  The  crops  raised  are  wheat^ 
maize,  &c.  Sugar-cane  is  grown  in  the  valley 
of  La  Ia^qa.  Copper  ores  are  plentiful  all  over 
the  prormce^  and  gold  abcnrnds  in  districts  norUk 
of  Aconca^oa.  There  bein^  only  from  1-4  to 
20  days*  rain  in  a  year,  cnltivatianean  only  be 
carried  on  by  irrigation. 

AOONITA,  a  vc^table  principle  or  alkaloid 
of  poisonous  quality  extracted  from  the  aoraiito ; 
the  efficient  principle  of  the  medicinal  prepara- 
tions.  It  is  obtained  in  white  granules. 

ACONITE,  a  genus  of  plants  so  named  from 
Aoone,  in  Bitt^rnio,  whidi  is  famous  &x  its 
poisonous  herbs.  It  bekngs  to  the  natural  w>- 
der  ranmettkUM;  many  of  its  qiedesfaave 
long  been  known  for  their  poistmous  i»opertie& 
Several  are  cnldTated  in  our  gardens,  and  are 
known  by  the  fiuniliar  names  of  wolfibane, 
monkshood,  &&  The  latter  tenn  derignates  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  genus,  which  is  the 
uppermost  segment  of  the  calyx  overhanging 
the  petals  and  other  parts  in  the  form  of  a 
helmet.  The  roots  and  leaves  of  the  aeonitum 
napelliu  are  used  for  the  preparation  of  some 
powerful  medicines,  which  act  as  drastic  parga- 
lives,  and  which  are  also  extemallj  applied  as 
an  anodyne  remedy  in  aoute  piuns  affection 
the  nerves,  and  in  riienmatio  and  syphilitic  com- 
plaints. The  honuBcqiiathie  phyridans  make  a 
great  nee  of  aocmite  in  fbven.  The  Juice  ot  the 
teaves  taken  internally  flocm  proves  fttsL  Even 
the  peiftmw  afibots  some  persons  with  fiuntness 
and  dimness  of  virion.  The  poison  acts  upon  die 
brain  and  nervous  system,  producing  frenzy. 
So  virulent  is  it  that  one-fiftieth  of  a  grain  of 
aconita  taken  internally  has  endang^ed  the 
life  of  an  adult.  In  preparing  the  extract,  the 
operators  are  sometimes  powerfully  affected  by 
the  vapors;  hence  great  care  is  required  in 
this  process.  The  most  effectual  antidote  in 
cases  of  poisoning  by  these  plants  is  the  stomaoh 

Sump,  or  .warm  water  admmiatered  till  it  pro- 
aces  vomiting ;  stimulant  remedies  should  then 
be  applied  internally  and  externally.  linnsena 
saw  aofmite  rendered  innocuous  by  merely  boil- 
ingitandaddingalittlefator butter.  Thealoch- 
luiuc  extraot  is  Hm  only  valuable  preparation 
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of  this  sabstftDce,  excepting  that  made  by  sdI- 
phiuio  ether.  The  proceeses  are  expensiye,  owing 
to  the  danger  attending  them,  and  the  great  qaan- 
ti^  of  the  plants  required  to  produce  a  small 
qoantiW  of  toe  extract.  The  pure  article  is  json- 
aeqaentbf  held  at  pricos  almotf  ftboloafl.  Froh- 
9MJ  tiie  aMtUmw^/ermj  fmm  which  the  biah 
root  of  Kmol  In  India  is  obtained,  poasesses  the 
most  deadlj'  qtuHtjes.   This  was  used  by  the 
natives  to  poison  their  wells  on  the  adrance  of 
the  Britiah  arsaj  into  their  teiritories  doxiiig 
the  last  war. 

ACONITE,  WiNTKB  (trantMg  hyemalUy, 
is  a  plant  of  another  genua.  It  ia  a  small  tn- 
berocs  and  herbaoeoua  plant,  growing  withoat 
stem,  and  bearing  in  early  spring  bright  yellow 
flowers  of  cap  nwm.  Its  leaves  are  smooth, 
pale  green,  many  cat  and  peltate ;  and  its  soape 
only  a  few  iouies  high,  is  siiigle  flowered. 
HOTse-radiah  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
monkshood,  and  iatal  oases  of  poisoning  have 
occnrred  from  the  root  of  the  latter  being  taken 
by  mistake  for  Um  fiinner.  In  ime  <a  theaa 
caKB,  -which  ocomrred  at  Briatd,  Endand,  it 
■ppean  ttut  not  mm  than  cme-twwtmh  it  a 
grain  of  acoidta  oooM  have  been  contuned  in 
the  roots  eateo.  The  aconite  roots  have  little 
or  no  resemblaDce  to  those  of  the  horse-radish; 
the  senvings  diflbr  thmt  them  in  assuming  a 
pinkisfa  brown  color  on  expoaore  to  the  air. 

ACONZIO,  GiAcouo,  Italian  philosopher,  bom 
at  Trent  in  1492,  died  in  London,  May,  1666. 
He  became  a  Protestant,  and  went  to  England, 
where  Qaeen  Elizabeth  took  him  into  favor, 
and  permitted  him  to  dedicate  to  her  a  work 
on  the  devices  of  Satan  in  religion,  namely, 
aimerstitions  errw,  heresy,  hatred,  calnnmy, 
■chism,  &0.  The  work  was  translated  and  met 
with  diaq^obatian  from  Kotestants  them- 
■elTasi  Oamnto  objected  to  its  tderanoe,  and 
Selden  remarked  «M  &m«  nUmeUiu^vlnmaU 
i^UlpegvMf  '*Whengoodnothingoan be  better, 
when  bad  nothing  worse." 

AOOSTA.  I.  Andkka,  theologian,  bom  la 
Piaema.  He  was  appmnted  Italian  preacher 
in  Zmii^  and  in  16S8  went  to  Laoeme  as 
aecr^ary  of  l^adon,  and  embraced  the  Oathollo 
Mtii.  In  1666  he  returned  to  Zorioh,  and  re- 
lapsed into  Oalviniam ;  on  this  bdng  discovered 
he  was  8eized,'sent  to  the  galleys,  and  compelled 
to  renoonce  tjie  doctrines  enanciated  in  his  Oal- 
Tinistao  writings.  II.  GnjtisroPHBB,  Portn- 
gneee  p^ysidan  of  the  16th  centary,  bom  at 
Hosammqne.  He  took  a  voyage  to  India  in 
aeardi  of  drags,  and  was  made  prisoner  and 
obliged  to  nnsuu  himself.  He  retained  to 
Enrope^  and  soUled  at  Borgos^  where  he  prao- 
tised  medicine.  He  wrote  an  interestiiig  trea- 
tbe  tm  I3ie  dross  and  mecUHMments  d  the  East 
Indies  1678,  w.  This  wwk  was  translated 
into  Italian,  Latin,  and  French.  He  dso  wrote 
a  bocA  of  travels.  IIL  Joagunr,  an  ofBcer  in 
the  service  of  the  republic  Colombia.  He 
travelled  extendvely  in  Colombia  and  New 
Granada,  and  has  done  maeh  for  the  geogr^hy 
and  histcMiography  <tf  his  oonntry.  He  oom- 
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piled  an  excellent  map  of  New  Granada,  with 
a  history  of  the  discovery  and  colonization  of 
that  coimtry,  Paris,  8vo,  1848.  He  also  discov- 
ered the  work  itf  Oaldaa,  freqaently  cited  by 
Homboldt,  wUeh  had  been  lost,  whldi  he  pub- 
lished with  valuable  notes,  and  a  prdkce. 
Aoosta  was  lately  reding  at  Bogota.  IV. 
Joan  DB,  Spanish  writer,  bom  168ft,  died 
1600.  He  entered  the  society  of  Jesuits  at  14, 
and  so  distinguished  himself  that  he  became 
proftessor  of  uieology,  at  Orafia.  In  1671  he 
was  seat  as  a  missionary  to  8onth  America,  of 
which  he  wrote  a  history  in  1690.  The  work 
has  been  freqaenUy  translated  into  other  Euro- 
pean languages.  Afber  his  return  to  Spain, 
Acosta  was  in  great  favor  with  Philip  II.,  and 
was  promoted  to  several  ecclesiastical  digiuties, 
and  among  them  was  made  rector  of  Salunanca. 
He  wrote  some  other  works,  chiefly  of  a  po- 
lemical oluraoter.  There  were  five  brothers 
Aoosta  in  the  sotoety  of  Jesuits.  T.  Ubibi, 
a]P(»tugiieseJew,&edA{)ril,1647.  Hisparents, 
who  had  been  compelled  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity, bwti»d  him  by  the  name  GabrieL 
He  Btodiad  Jurispradenoe,  but  in  pemring  the 
saored  wriwigs  he  became  convinced  that 
CatiiG^cism  was  not  the  trae  fidth,  and  that 
Judaism  was  preferable.  He  oommanicated 
his  discovery  to  his  brothers,  and  fled  secretly 
to  Amsterdam.  There  he  embraced  the  dogmas 
of  the  Baddnoees,  who  say  that  there  is  no 
restirrection.  If  by  this  step  he  gained  peace 
of  conscience,  he  did  not  acquire  temporal  eaae. 
By  a  publioadon  of  his  views  he  gave  great 
scondiu  and  offence  to  a  relative,  who  stood 
high  among  the  orthodox,  and  he  was  imme- 
^tely  Bommoned  before  the  oonnoU,  by  which 
he  was  oondemned  and  punished.  He  (^tended 
again,  andwasagsin  punished.  At  len^lh,  sAer 
mai^  acts  of  heresy,  and  much  persecntioD  by 
the  BabMuical  party,  he  was  sentenced  to  be 
sooni^ed,  and  to  lie  down  at  the  door  of  the 
synagogue  while  the  congregation  walked  over 
him.  Stung  to  the  quiek  by  this  treatment,  he 
endeavored  to  avenge  himself  but  foiling  in 
his  attempt  committed  snicide. 

ACOTJBTIC^  is  that  branch  of  mechanics 
whidi  treats  of  the  nature  of  sound,  combined 
with  that  branch  of  physiolc^  which  treats  of 
the  function  of  hearing.  No  material  substance 
can  be  moved  in  all  its  parts  mmultaneously, 
nor  transmit  force  from  one  part  to  another 
without  a  Ii^  of  time  proportioned  to  the 
dastioity  and  compreseibiuty  of  the  body.  If 
we  had  a  oootinuooB  «i&A.  iron  nul  from  New 
Tork  to  Albany,  it  would  be  imposdble  by  any 
amount  of  force  ^lied  at  New  York,  pushhig 
or  pulling,  to  move  the  end  at  Albany  in  less 
than  one  n^nnte  and  a  quarter,  the  time  re- 

a aired  for  mechai^oal  force  to  travel  in  iron 
lat  distance.  in  like  manner,  we  had  a 
q)eaking  pipe  between  those  citiw,  open  at 
each  end,  the  most  powerful  forcing  pamp 
could  not  make  air  issue  from  one  end  in  less 
than  twelve  minutes  by  blowing  into  the  othw 
end,  tlut  time  being  requisite  to  tranamit  me- 
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chanioal  fbrongfa  the  tit  that  dtetanoe. 
TlMt  Is  to  Bar  fcooe  will  travel  in  lor  at  aboot 

1,100  feet  a  second  (l^iXHi  feet  at  free^gpoint, 
adding  .96  of  a  foot  toe  every  deeree  above 
freezing).  '  Whenever  a  greater  velocity  than 
this  is  given  to  any  particles  of  lur,  th^  must 
compress  the  particles  of  fur  in  front  of  them. 
Thia  compressed  portion  of  air  by  its  elasticity 
springs  out  into  its  original  bnlk,  and  com- 
presses tiie  Borrounding  portion,  which  in  ita 
torn  springs  out,  and  thns  the  force  travels 
throogh  the  air  producing  what  is  called  a  wave 
<^  sound.  The  ear  is  designed  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  these  pulses  of  force,  wavea^  or  tremor^ 
within  certain  llmita.  The  natore  of  thinga 
prevents  a  ain^e  wave  of  sound  from  ever  com* 
ingalone.  Themoreneariy aloaeawave  oomes, 
the  more  sharp  and  sudden  the  Bonnd.  When 
several  nearly  equal  waves  come  at  irregular 
int^ala,  the  sound  is  oalled  noise.  When  the 
waves  are  equal  and  at  equal  distances,  the  sound 
is  called  a  musical  tone.  The  middle  0  between 
the  baas  and  treble  clef  is  produced  by  waves 
about  6  feet  10  inches  apart;  waves  at  half 
that  distance  apart  prodnce  a  tone  one  octave 
higher,  &c  If  the  distance  apart  of  the  waves 
of  one  note  bears  a  mmple  ratio  1,  f,  },  f, 
I,  },  I,  or  ij)  to  the  distance  apaxt  or  the  waves 
of  another  note,  the  two  notes  harmonize; 
otherwise  they  are  discordant  Sennd  is  re- 
flected lite  li^t;  reflected  sound  Is  celled  echo. 
Sound  win  set  bosuwobs  bodies  in  vibration^ 
aa  li^  win  caose  wUte  w  oolored  bodies  to 
be  TUnUe.  lUs  reverberstion  is  especially 
noticeable  on  ^>eaking  near  a  piano-forte  or 
ham  It  is  by  ecboee  and  reverWationa  that 
the  olind  are  gnided ;  not  having  quicker  hear- 
ing than  others,  but  a  more  otdtivated  judg- 
ment of  Bonnda.  Sound  is  somewhat  polarized 
(like  light),  and  is  transmitted  most  powerfully 
in  the  direction  of  the  plane  in  which  the  par- 
ticles of  air  move;  aoannon  is  beard  ftu-thestin 
the  direction  of  its  length,  Sound  may  be 
propagated  not  only  through  air,  but  through 
all  elastic  substances.  It  travels  in  many  soUd 
bodies  with  greater  velodty  than  in  air.  When 
confined  in  a  Bouwth  tobe  of  air  it  travels  great 
distanoes  before  becoming  inaudible.  All  Bounds 
travel  in  air  with  neaiiy  the  same  velocity,  but 
the  experiments  of  lb.  Boyden  in  the  Ooohi< 
toate  water-pipes  prove  tiiat  loud  sounds  bwrel 
difi^tly  faster;  arising,  perhaps,  from  the 
greater  heat  developed  in  the  compreacdon  oi 
the  fur  by  the  wave  of  sound.  Acoustics  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  Aristotle  and  Pythagoras, 
but  were  first  developed  to  an^  oimsidersble 
extent  after  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  17th 
century.  Enler,  Newton,  Bemouml,  Lagrange, 
L^laee,  Poissoo,  Young,  Biot,  Chladni,  and 
Bavart,  are  among  the  writers  upon  this  adence, 
but  no  treatise  contains  so  much  information  in 
so  brief  a  space  as  the  book  on  Sound  jprepared 
by  Prof.  Pdrce,  of  Harvard  University,  from 
the  article  in  the  Encydopffidia  Hetrc^Utana 
by  Sir  John  HerscheL 
AOQtTAPENDEKXE,  a  town  fa.  fhe  Bomaa 
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State&in  the  province  of  Ylterbo,  on  the  road 
from  florence  to  Borne.  In  1S60,  Pope  Lino- 
cent  X  destroyed  the  town  of  Castro,  near  by,  to 
avenge  the  murder  of  a  bishop,  when  this  place 
rapidly  grew  into  importance.  It  Is  a  meanly- 
bidlt  town,  containing  a  population  of  2,400. 
The  celebrated  anatomist  Fabridos  waa  bom 
here  in  1667. 

ACQUAVrVA,  AiTDKBA.  Matteo,  duke  of 
Atri  and  Tenuno,  bran  1466,  died  1630.  He  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  first  families  of  Naples. 
When  Charles  YIU.  went  to  Italy,  Acqnaviva 
took  his  dde  against  the  Spaniards.  Gfonsalvo  do 
Cordova,  the  great  obtain,  took  him  prisoner, 
and  sent  him  to  Speia,  where  he  alleviated  his 
o^>tivitiy  tTpablishing a trMtiae on  the  moral 
writings  of  Ftotarch.  When  he  recovered  his 
freedom  he  devoted  Mmaelf  to  the  encourage* 
ment  of  literature  and  the  arts;  he  had  a  pri- 
vate printing  press,  and  printed  the  poems  of 
Sannazarius  and  others. 

AOQUI,  a  province  ^Piedmont,  atuated  on 
the  ttCffthem  aide  of  the  Ligorion  Apenninee, 
bounded  N.  hy  Alessandria,  E.  by  Novi,  S.  by 
Savona,  and  W.  by  Alba.  It  is  40  miles  long, 
by  26  wid«^  and  contained  in  1848  a  popula- 
tion of  101,203.  A  littie  com  and  much  frnit 
are  produced,  and  the  vineyards  on  the  lower 
hills  supply  good  Monferrato  wine.  The  chest- 
nut liees  which  abound  Aindah  the  peasantry 
with  an  artidd  of  oranmon  food.  Bearing  dlk~ 
worms  is  extensively  carried  <»,  and  homed 
cattle  are  raised  to  some  extent  The  chtof 
town,  also  ealled  Aoqui,  la  a  place  of  oonsident- 
ble  importance,  having  a  blahoprio  and  8,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  mndi  frequented  by  invalids 
for  its  famous  hot  sulphur  s^^ings,  which  were 
known  to  the  Bomans.  There  are  many  hand- 
some buH^ngs  in  It;  among  them  a  fine  cttth^ 
dral,  convents,  a  royad  ocdl^e,  and  a  theolog- 
ical aeminary. 

ACBE,  a  measure  of  snperfides,  is  formed  by 
raising  a  square^  of  whidi  the  ba^  is  the  chain 
of  66  feet,  and  ten  of  these  squares  form  the 
acre,  which  thus  oontaina  4,840  square  ^rds. 

ACKE,  St.  Jsak  t>',  Acoa,  Ptolricais,  or 
Acooi&harbor  of  Syria,  at  the  foot  of  Kt.  Oar- 
mel,  lat.  89°  64'  if.  long.  85°  4'  E.,  popids- 
tloiL  about  1B,000.  It  is  the  best  bay  on  that 
part  of  the  eoast,  alUion^  very  shallow.  The 

Slaoe  Is  renowned  for  its  desperate  sieges  azd 
efenoes.  In  1104  it  was  taken  by  the  Geno- 
ese, from  whom  Sdadin  retook  it  in  1187.  Hm 
assault  upon  it  by  Bichard  Ooeur  de  lion  in 
1191  was  one  of  the  most  daring  feats  in  the 
Crusades.  It  remained  until  1292  in  tiie  onstody 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  who  fortified  it 
strongly,  but  were  compelled  to  evacuate  it  by 
the  Tnrks.  It  was  here  that  the  Tnrka,  sup- 
ported by  the  chivalric  Sidney  Smith  and  s 
h&ndfol  of  British  sailora,  kept  Napolecm  and 
the  Prendi  army  at  bay  for  sixty  days,  when  he 
raised  the  deve  and  retreated.  In  1882  Ibra- 
him Pasha,  after  a  six  months*  aiege,  took  it  by 
storm  when  Kehemet  Aii  revolted  from  the 
Forte^  and  lelied  npon  Qyria.  In  1889^  how- 
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0nty  Qfria  vm  Matosed  to  TuAt^f  wad  Aere 
■gun  nit  the  bittnueiB  of  war,  Iteulim  nftu- 
iBg  to  «Tuaata  ontil  after  a  bomtwrdment  If 
dw  ywibtnad  BritiiBh,  Amtrian,  and  ToAiim 
flmta,  Hot.  4,  1840. 

A.OK£L,  Olot,  Swedish  mraeon,  btnn  near 
etockhalm,  in  1717,  died  there  m  1807.  After 
,atQcBes  and  trsTels  in  the  most  cnltiTated  ooon- 
'  tries  of  JSaropei,  he  roee  to  the  first  profeBsional 
poatkHi  in  favi  natare  land,  and  was  an  associate 
of  Mfetal  European  learned  sodetiet.  He  left 
nrioas  aoi^ioal  monognq>b&  whioh  an  dietin- 
gokhed  for  their  research  and  Bagacity. 

ACREUUS,  laauL,  a  Swedish  dergyman, 
born  at  OaterAlcer,  a  hamlet  in  the  provtnoe 
of  Bcdw,  I>eo.  95,  ITlV^i^d  ^  FeUings- 
bra^  in  we  provinoe  of  Westmanland^ 
SBjlSOO.  He  studied  in  1JpBal,whera  he  gnd- 
oaiad  wd  ma  ocdalned  in  1748.  In  1749  he 
m  ^pointed  jproroet  of  the  SweAsh  oongre- 
gatkiia  on  the  Delaware,  and  pastor  of  Itaeoon 
and  Fttuneeik.  Daring  ^e  same  year  intdli- 
■enea  ai  the  Taeanof  at  Ohristina  reached 
mreden,  and  he  was  transferred  to  the  chnrch 
at  that  place.  He  left  Btockhohn  Julj  20, 
1749,  and  readtad  Philadelphia  Not.  6.  He 
managed  the  eodemasdcal  afEurs  of  the  Swedish 
oohH^tSy  whieh  lie  fonnd  in  great  disorder, 
with  seal  aod  pradeooe,  and  was  greatly  re- 
apacted  by  the  oongrt^tions  nnder  his  charce. 
Ill  hnalfh.  however,  oranpelled  him  to  redgn  his 
litnation,  and,  leaTing  Ftuladelphia  in  Kov. 
1768L  he  arriTOd  at  Stockholm  in  July,  1767. 
The  King  of  Swai^n  bestowed  npon  himalarge 
purion,  and  the  Inorattre  hving  of  FelUnRsbro. 
Beside  aoma  articles  on  American  sfGnirs  m  the 
Siredidt  Jonmala  ot  the  last  oemnry,  and  nn- 
metooa  wocks  of  a  rdi^ooB  dkaraoter.  Aortas 
pabKahed  a  description  of  the  Swedish  colonies 
ia.  America,  nnder  the  title  of  B«thr\fning  om 
ie  8c»hmJm  ftfnmiUmganJiirra  oehnUnaremde 
JHhtind  vtide  »a  haUada  Nya  Siwrigt,  4to, 
Stookh<din,  1759.  It  comprisee  both  the  dvil 
and  acdenastical  hiatoty  of  the  ooLony  from  ito 
earliest  period,  and  mnoh  important  topograph- 
ical in^Hination  oonoeming  the  r^on  on  both 
iidea  of  the  Delaware.  Its  s^le  ia  lively  and 
peasant. 

ACSmOPHAGI  (Gr.  oKpie,  loonet,  and 
^■yw,  to  eatX  an  ancient  Ethioinan  tribe,  repre- 
aented  as  dwelling  near  the  aeserts,  and  feed- 
ing on  loBoata,  whence  the  name. 

ACSOBAIXS  (Gr.  tUpor,  hi^and  0ium*,  to 
n>X  npe-duteet&  who  peribrmedvariiDaa 
miia  hj  Taouing,  tomMing,  and  dawdng  <n  a 
TOf^  and  sliding  down  a  rope  from  aloft  with 
armsand  legs  ontstretclied,  in  imUaticHi  of  flyiog. 
In  modem  gymnastaci^  moh  performers  are  oaU- 
•d  danoers  <»  the  taghttv  toa  ilack  rope,  aa  the 
case  may  be. — Aobobatiottm  or  Acbobatioa,  an 
andent  oigine,  of  whioh  the  oses  are  only  oon- 
JectnraHy  known  to  as.  Some  sappoee  it  to 
nsre  been  a  military  engine  or  tower  used  "bw 
the  besieoers  against  a  oity,  by  ascending  whioh 
the  attacking  party  oonld  see  what  was  going 
en  ioaide tiie  walls.  Otherssoi^Kmthatuwaa 
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a  machine  oaed  by  boose-bnUders  for  the  same 

purpose  aaa  scaffolding 

AOROOEItAnKIA,  in  ancient  geogr^>hy, 
moantains  on  the  western  coast  of  Greece,  bo 
called  from  their  being  often  struck  by  li^it- 
ning.  They  terminate  in  Oape  lingoette,  lat 
40°  26'  K.   Modem  name,  Chimara. 

AGBOOOBINTHUS,  a  ste^  and  rocky  hill 
near  the  city  of  Corinth,  1,886  liset  high.  It  was 
famous  in  ancient  times  for  its  citadel,  and  is 
now  crowned  with  the  rains  of  old  Venetian  for- 
tifieationa.  Ita  shape  is  that  of  a  tmnoated  cone, 
and  the  view  from  the  top  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world.  It  is  described  in  tlie  jonrnal  of  Dr, 
Lieber,  before  whom  no  Ohristian  traveller  in 
modem  tames  had  virited  it,  as  the  Tnrka  wonld 
not  permit  its  ascent  by  Ctiristians  while  the 
eonnt^waaitt  tlieir  possession. 

AORON,  a  Greek  physician,  bom  at  Agri- 
gentmn,  a  Greek  town  in  ^dly,  aboat  460  B.  0. 
He  deUvered  Athena  fhm  the  plagne  whidi  rav- 
aged Greece  at  the  commencement  at  the  Pd- 
oponneeian  war.  This  he  did  by  kindli^pg  fires 
in  all  the  streets  and  public  places. 

AOBOPOLIS  (Gr.),  highest  point  of  a  city, 
or  citadel,  usually  on  a  rook  or  hill.  The  rains 
of  the  most  celebrated,  that  of  Athens,  still  ex- 
ist for  tiie  delight  of  travellers.  It  had  five 
gates,  the  principal  a  splendid  stmctare  of  Fen- 
telican  marble,  and  within  its  bounds  stands  the 
famous  Parthenon,  or  temple  of  ICnerva. 

AOBOFOLITA,  Gbokob,  bom  at  Oonst^- 
nople  in  the  year  1220,  died  1263.  He  wrote 
a  oontinnation  of  the  Greek  history,  from  the 
tating  of  OonBtantincq>l6  by  the  La^  till  its 
recovery  by  IGchad  ^laMdogos.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  the  most  imp<ntant  afliidrs  of  the  em- 
pire, especially  in  the  department  of  finance. 

AOBGSTIO,  a  word  oompoonded  of  two 
Greek  words,  and  rigni^ying  the  b^^idng  of  a 
Une.  It  te  applied  to  a  poem,  the  first  letters  of 
each  line  of  which,  if  taken  together,  form  s(»ne 
word  or  sentence.  This  conceit  is  of  early  date. 
We  have  many  acrostice  from  the  Greek.  The 
French  poets,  from  the  time  of  Frands  L  down 
to  Lonte  Xlv.,  were  fbnd  of  this  device.  In 
Eng^d  the  aorostio-mania  was  at  ita  height  in 
the  reign  of  Qneen  Elizabeth.  Sir  John  Davies 
wrote  26  hymns  to  Asfroaa,  each  of  which  is 
an  aoroetio  on  the  words  Elizabetha  R^na.  A 
eentory  afterwards  Q682),  we  find  Dryden.  in 
his  IfacSleoknoe,  ridlooling  the  aorostlo.  The 
monarch  <A  the  reahne  of  nonseine  and  diilne« 
addreHes  his  am  Shadwell  bi  tliia  wiae : 

"Lam  wrilbw  id^s,  ■ad  dtooaa  fa-  fhf  wanaaA 
BoBwpeMatu  pronnoB  la  caMUo-UwL 

AOT,  in  law,  an  instnunent  or  decree,  aot  of 
oodgress,  or  aot  parliament,  the  written  law, 
ZsE  Kripta,  upon  any  given  snl^Ject,  for  example, 
**  Aw  aot  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  custom 
duties **  An  aot  to  amend  and  0(»isoUdate  the 
law  relating  to  bills  of  exchange."  Acts  of  the 
legidatnre  or  of  congress  are  also  known  by  the 
term  statutea.  Acts  are  passed  at  the  instance 
ef  the  government  or  of  indi^dnal  memben  of 
the  le^atar&  Vhen  first  introduced,  the  pro- 
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posed  law  ia  styled  a  bOl,  and  In  this  state  is 
discussed  hj  the  house  of  representatives, 
oiodified  and  passed,  and  sent  np  to  the  soiate, 
by  them  disoossed,  and  if  modified,  sent 
back  to  the  hoose  of  representataves,  as  altered, 
for  their  reconaideration.  If  passed  in  both 
houses,  it  is  sent  ap  to  the  president,  who  has  the 

Erer  of  veto ;  he  retnms  the  bill,  with  his  ob- 
ionsj  to  the  houses,  and  if  two-thirds  of 
legislature  oonoor,  the  bill  may  be  passed, 
notwithstanding  tiie  Teta  Aa  the  powers  ox 
oonfpesB  are  fbmidfid  materia^  on  those  ctf  the 
Biituh  houses  of  pariiammt^  a  aketdh  of  tbeSt 
prooeedings  will  not  here  be  oat  «f  place,  la 
the  Britiw  le^slatore,  acta  are  atber  pnbUo  or 

erivate ;  the  former  embrace  objects  of  general 
itereet,  the  latter  indade  all  matters  relating 
to  private  perscms,  either  in  a  corporate  or  in- 
dividual ot^Moity ;  tliey  are  also  subdivided  into 
local  and  personal  acta.  Acts  of  parliament 
may  be  iutxoduoed  in  cdther  of  the  Iwnsea,  hut 
aa  a  matter  of  parliamentary  nsage,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  introduce  all  bills  affecting  taxation,  tech- 
nically called  money  bills,  in  the  commons. 
Bills  introduced  by  members  not  connected 
with  the  government  are  preceded  by  a  petition 
for  leave  to  introdaoe  the  same ;  if  a  private  bill, 
it  IB  referred  to  tlie  oomudttae  on  atanding  lav 
den,toseefhattberalefl(^di6lioaae  axewm- 
plied  with,  which  in  cerfadn  oaaea  are  veir 
strtD^t.  reqidring  notices  to  partiee  interested, 
pnblw  advertisements,  &a  u  the  report  of  tiie 
committee  on  standu^j  orders  is  aatis£&ctoi7,  the 
bill  is  read  a  first  time,  and  referred  to  a  select 
committee,  who  take  evidence,  hear  the  pro- 
moters and  opponents  of  the  bill,  and  either 
report  to  the  lionse  against  the  bill,  or  modify 
its  clauses  and  report  their  prooeedings ;  upon 
this  it  is  customary  for  the  house  to  accept  the 
report,  and  read  tiie  hill  a  second  time  without 
further  altwation ;  but  in  rare  cases  the  report 
is  <q>ened  in  the  hoose,  and  farther  modin ca- 
tions take  place ;  the  bill  then  paaaeatiie  second 
reading  or  is  thrown  out;  if  passed,  the  Ull,  as 
altered,  is  read  a  third  time^  which  ia  on^  pro 
Jbrmd,  and  the  bill  has  tlwn  passed  the  lunise ; 
'the  same  forma  are  gone  through  in  the  other 
house,  each  house  having  independent  jurisdio- 
tion.  In  the  case  of  pauio  bills,  the  bill  is  read 
a  first  time,  printed,  and  distributed ;  &ea  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  or  discussed,  clause  by 
clause,  by  the  whole  bonse  sitting  as  a  commit- 
tee, and  when  altered  to  suit  the  views  of  the 
opponents,  reported  to  tiie  house  for  second 
reading,  when  the  struggle  takes  place  that  de- 
ddes  its  fate.  The  third  reading  is  pro  forma^ 
In  the  other  house  the  same  prooeedings  take 
place.  The  third  reading  in  the  two  h<Aises 
having  been  passed,  the  bill  receives  the  royal 
assent  The  assent  is  really  a  right  of  veto;  la 
waotioe,  however,  U  ia  a  mere  li»m,  the  veto 
itself  bdnf  ,  \n  modem  ccoisMatiinui  linage, 
obsolete ;  tve  the  mattw  having  been  diaoaased 
in  parliament,  and  having  been  opposed  or  sup- 
ported by  the  government  party,  is  never  per- 
mitted to  o(Hne  to  the  iasoe  tA  a  veto.  For,  if 
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the  ministers  be  sacoessfaDy  opposed,  they  either 
reagn  or  dissolve  parliament.  1ji  wis  re- 
spect our  constitutional  practice  differs  from 
that  of  Qreat  Britun,  for  uie  president  of  the  U. 
States,  and  the  governors  of  partionlar  states, 
freqnentiy  exerdse  the  right  of  veto.  In  the 
case  of  resignation,  new  ministers  advise  the 
sovereign  to  assent;  in  the  case  of  dissolntion, 
the  bill  drops,  and  most  be  commenced  noeo. — 
In  foreign  UWjthe  term  Act  has  an  extended 
dgnifloatifm.  The  JB^enoh  term,  donatfr  aeU 
meanaflieemiflnmofajadidalaed^ui,  or  <d 
an  instrument  in  the  nature  of  a  record.  Aete 
torn  tdng  prki  is  a  private  reowd,  not  valid 
against  parties  interested  without  their  expreas 
consent  Actet  authmtiguM  are  inatnuneDts 
or  records  issuing  from  competent  parties  or 
anthorities,  good  against  all  comers  ontil  set 
adde.  Acta  exSmttdrm  indade  those  general 
laws  and  dedsions  which  all  men  are  bound  to 
conform  to,  and  also  oert^  specially  autbratir 
cated  insbuments,  such  as  notarially  attested 
oontract& — ^In  Germany,  tike  le^  term  Act  is 
used  indifferentiy  to  mgnify  either  transaotions 
or  records.  Thus,  the  various  prooeedings  in  a 
lawsuit  are  styled  acts,  Ahtmy  and  offidal  docu- 
ments are  styled  ministerial  acta,  pcdice  acts, 
dco.^  Miniaterialalitm,  SAerdmkdkttn,  Jto.— Act 
(omveraity  termX  an  exendse  in  the  nature 
of  an  examination,  bi  acme  nniveralties  the 
practice  is  obsolete,  bat  in  otiura  ita  form  la  re- 
tained, though  the  substance  ia  passing  away. 
The  student  has  to  maintain  some  thesis  given 
to  him  by  the  examiners  against  others  deputed 
to  refute  it  The  discusdon  is  carried  on  in 
Latin,  either  written  or  oral,  and  is  a  remnant 
of  the  literary  jouste  of  the  middle  ages,  when 
travelling  students,  eager  for  celebrity,  viated 
seats  of  leanung,  and  posted  a  challenge  to  all 
comers  to  discuss  some  question  whi^  ahoold 
give  them  opportoniiy  of  di^daying  thdr  logi- 
cal acumen. 

ACTA  DIURHA^  daily  ddnga,  tiie  name  of 
ajoumal  or  gazette  issnea  in  andent  Rome  both 
in  the  time  of  the  republic  and  under  the  em- 
pire. It  was  published  by  authority,  and  con- 
tained a  In-ief  dironide  of  the  proceedings  at 
public  assemblies,  in  the  tribunals  both  dvil 
and  oriminal,  blether  with  a  register  of  births^ 
deaths,  marriages,  and  some  ouier  interaatiBg 
matter.  Divorces  being  matter  of  scandal,  were 
a  staple  item  of  domestic  intelligence  in  an  ago 
when  printdng  was  unknown.  The  circulation 
must  have  been  very  limited,  and  the  transcripts 
cluefly  for  the  use  of  the  patriciaAa.  The  free 
^Boosdon  of  the  oomitia,  however,  would  have 
in  some  measure  answered  the  purposes  which 
so  meagre  a  record  could  have  afforded.  Be- 
pOTters  (aotuarii)  were  ^ployed  to  prooaro 
the  heads  of  intereeting  tf^oa  not  to  be  found 
In  offidal  remters. 

AOTA  EBUDITOBUU,  the  tranaaotiona  of 
Iheleamedmen.  Under  this  name  the  first  lit- 
erary Joomal  <4  Germany  waa  bronght  oat 
in  16«  by  Otto  Ifonke,  loofeaaor  in  uie  nni- 
veidty  at  Ldpdc,  and  aeveal  aaaodatea.  It 
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zoDi^iied  in  tlie  hmda  of  the  ICantoftndly 
ndil  1754^  and  preanred  its  repatatim  until  It 
£eU  under  the  ch&rge  of  Professor  Bel,  who 
muuieeA  it  to  negliffently  tbat  it  loet  eharaoter 
and  cdrcniation.   The  calamities  of  the  seven 
years'  wmr  also  operated  against  it,  and  it  Ian* 
goiahed  imdl  ITeS,  when  the  last  Tolnme  ap- 
peared, whiehf  however,  only  bronght  ap  the 
review  to  1776.    The  whole  collection  Ib  con- 
tained in  117  vola.  quarto.   The  Acta  Enidito- 
nun  having  met  the  approbation  of  the  oiitics 
of  fon^  coantries,  and  its  conTenienoe  being 
imdniahto,  a  nameroaa  race  of  imitators  both 
in  I^snee^  Qennsny,  and  England,  soon  sprung 

ACTA  SAKOTOROL  AotA  itAxmxn, 
KasxTsoutoT.  The  ehief  modem  coUeetiimof 
Kvaa  of  sainta  and  mariyTB  waa  collatad  by  a 
iode^  oneamed  Jesuits  at  Antwerp  fa  tSie  17th 
ceBtmy.  BoUand  undertook  the  marshaUing  of 
title  materiala  which  were  songht  ibr  and  collect- 
ed in  all  tlie  libraries  in  Earop&  The  orig^  of 
this  ctdlectiou  may  probably  be  dated  from  the 
third  centTury.  The  deatlw  of  pioos  men,  and 
the  carcamBtanoee  attending  their  death,  were 
oonmuuuoated  by  the  varioos  Ohriatian  oon- 
grefntionato  each  other.  An  alphabelical  list 
of  uiBse  was  ooeafflonally  appended  in  the 
churches  to  keep  their  names  fresh  in  the  ree- 
ollecticm  of  the  brethren.  These  lists  grew 
into  bri^  biogr^hiea,  and  at  length  the  institu- 
tion of  canonization  and  the  de^oation  of  par- 
tieolar  daysto  Hoar  memory  introdnoed  ueir 
names  and  histories  into  the  breviary  and  mia- 
mi.  The  faistorioal  aoeoontB  of  the  saints  a{ 
the  first  ages  of  the  ohnroh  are  highly  valued 
ammg  B<Hnan  OathoUce,  as  a  means  of  pions 
edification.  Several  eminent  soholus  of  that 
church  have  devoted  mnch  labw  to  their  atiH- 
eal  ravincML  A  eoUection  of  the  most  impor- 
tant lives  was  made  in  the  6th  oento^  by  Greg- 
ory cif  Toora,  in  the  12th  centniy  by  Simeon 
Hetaphrastea,  and  in  1474  by  B<»uniis  Horn- 
iHitiiia,  whi«b  were  followed  by  the  ooUeotion 
of  the  Jesoits  already  alluded  to. 

ACTTjBOK,  in  &bidous  history,  a  fiunous 
hunter.  For  ^e  crime  of  watching  Diana 
iriiile  battling,  he  was  transformed  into  a  stag7 
and  dBvoored  by  his  own  dogs. 

ACriAN  GAMES,  4n  Roman  antiquity, 
■cAcBun  ^amea  Institoted  hy  Aagastaa,  in  mem- 
ory (rf  his  vietwy  over  Man:  Antony  ^  Aotimn, 
held  every  fifth  year,  and  oelelwatod  in  honor 
of  Ap^,  aornamed  Actioa 

ACTINIA,  a  genus  of  marine  animals  com- 
motdy  called  sea  anemones,  fivm  their  resem* 
Uaaoe  to  flowers.  They  are  fleshy  po^pes,tenn- 
ed  mmUhoria  by  De  Bhunville,  ana  vxniihy- 
ta  JuUanthoidea  by  Dr.  Johnson.  The  body 
b  regular  and  somewhat  like  a  flower  in  shape, 
more  or  less  elongated  and  very  contractUe. 
It  has  a  sac-shaped  digestive  wparatos,  with 
in  ond  OTifice,  sarnmnded  by  tabular  tentacles 
of  various  forms.  In  many  spedea  the  base  of 
the  body  acts  as  a  sucker,  by  means  of  which 
thflj  adhere  to  rocks,  stones,  while^eop- 


pMlteeztremi^piwsents  a  dbw  witii  a  oentral 
(^floe.  This  is  surrounded  by  tentacles  either 
in  a  dn^e  row  or  in  several  rows,  and  these 
are  capable  of  being  elongated  or  contracted, 
and  moved  in  various  directions  ;  they  act  as 
so  many  arms  by  which  the  animal  seizes  its 
prey  and  drags  it  into  its  mouth.  They  prey 
voraciously  on  small  crabs  and  molloska,  and 
when  wmting  for  their  victims,  these  anna  are 
expanded  like  the  petals  of  a  flower,  and  being 
tinted  with  very  brilliant  colors,  they  present 
an  el^;aat  ai^>earance.  The  actinia  seizes  ani- 
mala  apparently  superior  in  strength  and  bulk, 
engulis  tiiem  in  its  sao  or  stomach,  and 
dii^uding  itself  to  a  great  degree,  digests  them 
nqpidly,  msgorging  the  shells  and  harder  parts 
of^  the  vic^o,  when  the  softer  parts  havebew 
omuomed.  Some  actinia  are  ued,  and  othera 
are  free.  Ilie  external  tunio  of  the  body  pre- 
sents both  lonntndinat  and  transverse  muscular 
AbMBi  cormd  by  a  layer  of  skin  or  mnoous 
membrane.  Nerrons  fibres  have  also  been  de- 
tected, and  the  senaibSity  of  the  animal  is  ex- 
treme. They  contract  even  when  a  dark  doad 
passes  over  them,  and  certain  spedes  living  in 
the  sand  of  the  sea-shore,  will  disgorge  water 
and  bury  themselves  rapidly  on  the  approach 
of  footsteps.  like  other  polypi,  when  cut 
transversely  asunder,  each  part  of  the  body 
will  become  a  perfect  and  distinct  individual. 
They  may  be  seen  at  low  water,  clustered  upon 
rocks  and  masses  of  stone,  which  they  cover, 
as  with  flowers.  There  they  remain  tenadouft- 
ly  adhering  by  thdr  base.  They  are,  however, 
citable  of  moving  from  one  spot  to  anothtf; 
and  in  wintw  th^  seek  deeper  water,  where 
the  changes  of  temperatore  do  not  afiect  them. 
The  purple  sea  anemone  is  very  common 
on  the  southern  shores  of  En^and,*  and  one 
spedes  (actinia  Jordaiea),  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  is  esteemed  a  great  delicacy  by 
the  Italians. 

ACTINISM  (Gr.  tutrip,  a  ray  of  light), 
the  peculiar  property  or  force  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  sun's  rays  which  produce  the 
chemical  effects,  shown  in  photography,  and 
also  the  effect  of  eaufflug  the  seeds  of  plants 
to  germinate.  That  the  actinic  rays  are 
different  from  those  which  produce  beat 
and  light,  was  shown  as  fiir  back  as  1842  by 
Pk^  J.  W.  of  New  Tork,  who  reoog- 

nixed  in  fhem  a  new  prin<^Ie  or  force^  fw 
which  he  proposed  the  name  of  Uthcnisitlfy  and 
for  the  rays  that  of  tithonie.  The  name  now 
adopted  was  given  by  Mr.  B.  Hont  of  England. 
It  is  found  that  actinism  does  not  exist  in  the 
most  luminous  rays  of  light,  and  that  these 
rays  acttmDy  tend  to  prevent  the  peculiar  ef- 
fects of  this  force  upon  inorgai^o  matter.  The 
quantity  of  actinism  in  the  sun's  rays  varies 
with  the  time  of  the  day,  and  with  the  seasons. 
Its  defidency  in  'tiie  tropics  renders  it  difficult 
to  obtain  good  pictures  there.  Its  greater 
abnndanoe  in  the  epnng  of  the  year  causes  this 
to  be  the  best  period  for  taking  piotnrei^  as  it 
is  the  season  for  the  germination  ttf  seeds  and 
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the  opening  of  bads.  ThiB  prin<^le  te  obstrnot- 
ed  bj  the  passage  of  rays  of  lif^t  throogh  yel- 
low glass.  Hence  the  uueoitableness  of  this 
glass  for  greenboDsee. 

ACTUfOMETEB,  an  instroment  invented  by 
Sir  John  Herachol,  to  measnre  the  solar  rays. 
It  con«8tB  of  a  thermometer  with  a  la^ 
bnlb  filled  with  a  dark  blae  fluid.  This  is 
enclosed  in  a  box,  the  ddesof  which  are  black- 
ened, and  the  wh<de  oorered  with  a  thick 
plate  of  glass. 

AOTIOK,  in  law,  an  ordinary  prooeeding 
in  a  coort  of  Jostice,  between  two  partiee^  fw 
the  protection  or  enforoemoit  of  a  lidit  ae  tba 
prerention  or  redress  <^  a  wrong.  A  criminal 
action  is  institated  by  tiie  state  far  the  panish- 
ment  of  a  pnblio  offender;  aotknaa  not  tabn.- 
intl  are  dTil.  Kmnerons  divisiona  and  snbdi- 
Tisions  of  civil  actions  which  once  existed  no 
longer  obtain.  The  tendency  is  to  dmpliflca- 
tion,  and  the  example  of  New  York  in  recog- 
nizing bat  one  spedee^  seems  likely  to  meet 
with  general  favor. 

ACTIONS  roB  Piakos  are  the  meduudsm 
attached  to  keys  which  act  on  the  hammers,  to 
make  them  s^ike  the  oorda,  to  prevent  their 
reboond,  and  bring  them  without  Jerking  to 
Uieir  place  when  ue  keys  are  released.  The 
making  oi  this  wiAfthaniam  is  a  bo^neia  by  it- 
sel£  Foralmigtimealltheaotinuiuedintlie 
United  States  were  In^Mrtedr  bat  tium  are  at 
the  present  d»^  action-makers,  moatiy  Ga^ 
mans,  in  New  York,  Borton,  Fhllada^lua,  and 
Baltimore.  Aoti(HU  are  eithor  all  wood,  or 
wood  and  brass ;  they  are  dkeap,  and  so  per* 
ftct  that  there  ia  very  Utile  room  leffc&r  im^ 
Tprovemmt 

AOTIUM  (Ajmov,  now  La  Pmita),  a  promon- 
tory and  village  in  Aoamania,  at  the  entxanoe 
of  the  Ambradan  fulf,  near  which  OcDear  Octa- 
vioBj  afterwards  the  ilmperor  Augustns,  and 
Hark  Antony,  bad  a  naval  engagement,  in  which 
the  former  was  completely  viotoiiona,  Sept. 
i,  B.  0.  81.  This  battle  decided  the  ques- 
tion of  nniversal  dominion.  Octavins  had 
been  mastw  c£  the  yfoei,  Antaqy  of  the  East. 
Both  annlea  were  encamped  an  opposite  sidea 
of  theAmlwadan  bay.  Ootavios  bad  80,000 
XMn  <Hi  foot,  13,000  horsemen,  and  260  aupa 
of  war.  Antony  bad  100,000  foot  aoldiera, 
IS^OOO  horaemen,  and  S20  ahipB.  Antony's 
abipfl  were  armed  with  catapults,  but  were  cum- 
b^some.  Those  of  Octavios  were  email,  but 
had  more  qteed.  Cleopatra  r^nforoed  Antony 
with  60  ships,  and  at  her  instigation,  and  against 
the  advice  of  his  own  moat  expenenoed  oap- 
t^ns,  he  offered  a  naval  battle  to  Octavins.*  It 
was  accepted.  Agrippa,  the  admiral  of  Octavi* 
na,  after  the  battle  had  lasted  several  hoars 
without  deoiaire  effect,  made  a  rapid  manoaavre, 
and  Cleopatra  took  flight  with  her  galleys.  The 
Tduptnoos  Antony  could  not  refrun  mnn  fol- 
low&gherwithafowdiipSL  His  fleet  on  bdng 
deserted  1^  its  leader,  surrendered,  and  his  army 
did  tiie  like  after  waiting  seven  ^ajb  for  Ufa 
return.  The  mtseraUe  man  had  fled  with  bis 
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unstress  into  Egypt.  The  oonaaenu',  to  ecm- 
memorate  his  victory,  beautified  the  tranple  of 
Apollo  which  stood  at  Aotiom,and  erected 
Nicopolia  (city  of  viotory)  on  the  norfchem 
side  of  the  gulf. 

ACTIVE  AND  PASSIVE,  terma  used  to  de- 
note doing  and  sofiering.  A  verb  is  said  to  be 
an  active  or  trandtive  verb,  or  in  the  active 
voice,  when  it  expresses  the  action  of  its  sub- 
ject upon  another  ol^eot  It  is  distinguished 
fiom  a  passive  verb  or  a  verb  in  the  paanve  vcioe^ 
which  expresses  the  state  of  sofferin^  or  bdng 
acted  upon  by  another  o^eot.  Urns,  m  the  sra- 
tmo^  Onydaa  Uasea  ^yUia;  theT<H<d  kiaBea 
e^eases  the  actifsi  of  CkHydon  towards  Phyllis^ 
aira  is  an  active  verb.  In  tiie  smtenoe,  Oory- 
don  was  boxed  on  the  ear  by  PhyUia,  the  verb 
was  boxed  expressea  the  state  of  suffering  to 
which  Oorydon  was  reduced  by  the  action  U 
Phyllis,  and  ia  in  the  passive  voice.  The  neoter 
or  mtrauatlve  is  di:Bfflrent  again  from  both.  A 
neuter  verb  expresses  the  activity  which  re- 
mains in  the  enbjoct,  and  is  not  spoken  of  aa 
acting  on  any  thing  else.  Thus,  the  wwld 
moves,  is  a  sentence  in  which  the  word  moves 
is  a  neuter  or  intransitive  verb,  but  Bridget 
moved  the  table,  is  a  sentenoe  in  which  the 
verb  moved  ia  active  and.  transitive.  The 
Greeks  had  another  vmoe,  oaDed  the  middle, 
in  whi<^  the  aal^Jeat  of  the  verb  acta  upaa 
itm^i  thosLEatzina  is  wadiinghoad^wwdd 
be  ezpreased  in  the  Greek  b^  a  "verb  in  the 
ndddle  voice;  but  Katrina  is  washing  the 
children,  ia  the  same  verb  in  the  w^ve  senae. 

ACTON,  a  piece  of  defensive  armor,  covering 
the  body,  in  the  shi^  of  a  shirt  with  ahnt 
sleeves,  deaoending  alittieway  below  the  faipfl^ 
It  was  nearly  identical  with  the  Soottiab  ^a^ 
worn  by  the  mosa-troopers  and  bwder-nderBi 
whence  th^  were  sometimes  called  Jadanen. 
It  was  usually  made  of  leather  covered  by  loz- 
enge-ahaped  pieoea  of  iron,  pierced  with  a  hole 
at  the  upper  angle,  throa^ii  which  th«y  were 
strongly  sewed  to  the  buf&in,  the  lower  part 
of  eadt  series  &lling  loosely  over  the  top  <tf  that 
bdow  and  beneath  it,  so  that  the  whde  was 
pafootly  pliable,  and  yielded  to  every  move- 
ment of  the  body  with  a  oonatant  Jinking 
sound.  The  name  is  probably  a  ccHTuption  <S 
the  French  word  Haqueton,  or  Hoqneton,  as  it 
ia  sometimeB  spdt,  signifying  a  quilted  Jerkin. 
Walter  Soott  has  the  word,  in  bis  descr^on  of 
the  eonipment  of  the  border  baron  in  hla  fine 
ballad  of  St  John's  Eve: 

Ell  Mton  ynt  lie«d,  and  hli  toAIor  bnoad, 

Ai^  Us  luilmct  of  inoof  Iw  won, 
fnOiagood  ■t•^mrth^•tUsawUlaglril^ 
or  tu  pomidi  wMght  ud  noni 

ACTON  BUBNEIX,  an  English  statute,  ao 
named  becanse  the  parliament  at  which  it  was 
passed  was  hdd  at  Acton  Bumell,  a  little  villi^ 
in  Shropshire.  The  date  of  the  statute  is  OcL 
12,  lfl68.  It  is  the  first  statute  passed  in 
England  aSbcding  ihdlities  to  merohants  for 
tiie  reooven^  of  t£e  debts  dne  to  theni,ancl  fi 
therefore  often  called  Btatutum  Meroatorom,  or 
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Matfti^aemerohaDtik  Bt  it  the  numv  or 
the  iberiff  might  seixe  and  sell  the  chattels  and 
landa  o£  the  debbn>,  or,  if  he  had  no  effects, 
TBof^t  dfitvn  him  in  priaon  nntil  ih»  debt  were 
psid,  Ito^ng  him  meanwhile  on  bread  and 
vaier,  if  he  waa  too  poor  to  support  hinuelt 
maintenanee  money  to  be  added  to  the  orij^nal 
debL  The  statate  of  Aoton  Bumell  met  with 
nnidi  <^ipo8ition  from  the  sheii&  The  Jews 
were  axdaded  from  the  braiefits  of  this  liberal 
statote,  which  waa  passed  to  encourage  the  set- 
dement  of  for^gn  merohants  in  England.  Bar- 
zii^faHi  atatea  that  a  similar  orainaooe  was 
Bot  passed  in  France  nntil  tbe  reign  of  Fran- 
cis I.  in  15Sft.  The  statote  of  merchaats  is 
eonsdared  an  epodi  in  the  social  history  of 
the  third  estate  or  middle  dan  of  England,  and 
jiylkfi^ftH  their  growingpower  in  tbe  state. 

AOTON,  JoBBrai^  m  several  years  prime 
mim¥t*^  of  Naples,  born  of  Irish  parcDta  In 
17S7,  ^ed  in  1808.  He  was  ori^nally  in  the 
n«Doh  naval  service;  sobseqawtly  he  oom- 
maoded  ibo  Tuscan  vessels  in  an  nnsnooessftd 
expe^tioa  against  Algiers  in  1774.  His  good 
oondoct  there  secnred  his  advancement.  He 
waa  reoommended  to  the  king  of  NwleB,  was 
mooetArtAy  minieter  of  the  navy,  of  war,  of 
finance,  and  finaDy  prime  mioieter. 

AOTOPAN,  is  tiie  name  of  a  town,  vslley. 
and  district  of  Mexico.  The  town  is  ntoated 
70  miles  N.  K.  K  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  The 
popoIadoD  is  maioly  composed  of  Othomiee  In- 
diaiu^  immberiog  neoriy  S,000  fitmiliea.  The 
raBvf  ia  Tcry  ibrtile,  [wodneing  grain  and 
eattle  in  abondanoe. 

AOrOBS  Ain>  AorBBsscs.  This  craft  dates 
its  odstenoe  back  to  some  centories  before 
(flntat.  The  earliest  mention  we  find  of  it  in 
luBtOKT  is  in  the  time  of  Solon  in  Greece.  It 
wm  tbcsi  attached  to  the  religions  rites,  and  Its 
^tpGanees  and  infloences  used  to  dothevith 
greater  aoAemnily  and  effect  the  sacred  celebra- 
tions of  the  Greeks.  So  high  a  place  had  the 
proftadon  at  tlus  period  that  actors  were  all 
paid  by  the  state  and  trained  to  the  practice 
of  thwr  art  at  its  expense.  With  intervals  of 
more  or  kn  brightness  the  craft  continoed  np 
to  the  time  of  uie  Osesara,  when  the  stage  de- 
genented  rapidly,  from  behig  disconnected  from 
those  lelislkNiB  rites  Aam  which  it  drew  tia 
titSik  dhODCtlaD,  and  sinking  by  degrees  In 
charaetar  and  eetimatioQ,  wss  fimdly  lent  alto- 
gether in  flw  dark  ages.  Thns  it  remaned  far 
about  five  hundred  years  when  It  ag^  reap- 
peared in  Italy,  having  been  reviiml  by  ue 
Boman  Catholic  priesthood,  who  were  not  slow 
in  pereeiviog  its  valne  as  a  powerfiil  auxiliary 
to  their  Influence.  Loosening^  however,  by 
degreee  the  link  which  bound  it  to  the  ohnroh 
au  made  It  Its  exolomve  instniment,  it  became 
detached  from  its  oonnection  with  religion. 
Tbe  ohopoh  determined,  as  it  ooold  not  nee  the 
itag&  to  destroy  it,  and  commenced  a  vehement 
Btta»  nptm  the  institution.  Actors  and  act* 
resses  wa*e  excommunicated  and  debarred  from 
all  the  relis^ous  benefita  and  oouBolatifnis  aa- 
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mmed  tqr  tbe  Soman  Oatiictto  ohnnih  to  be 
within  its  exohiriTe  jnrisdiction.  From  fhAs 
period,  whidi  was  immediately  previons  to  the 
Shakspearian  epoch,  down  to  onr  own  time,  this 
religioQfl  ezcommunioation  and  social  ban  have 
rested  on  the  profession.  Occasionally  there 
have  been  great  spirits  like  Garrick  and  the 
Kembles,  who,  to  some  extent,  have  thrown  off 
the  geoeral  stigma  and  risen  proudly  above  it 
by  the  force  of  their  individuu  character ;  but 
as  a  body,  actors  and  actresses  have  been, 
down  to  a  very  recent  period,  and  are  still 
even  to  some  extent  regarded  as  social  pariahs. 
With  the  increase  of  intelligenoe  and  hberality 
this  feeling  is  fest  passing  away,  and  actors 
and  actresses  are  beginning  to  be  judged  like 
the  members  of  all  other  profe^icma/py  their 
pnl^  ouadty  and  private  wort^  Tlie  pro- 
nedon  of  the  stage  is  perhaps  the  most  kboii- 
ons  of  all  crafts,  requiring  an  almost  nnoead,ng 
mental  and  physical  effort  The  duties  an 
actor  comprise  a  stody  of  new  parta  and  recov- 
ery of  old  ones,  occupying  on  an  average  from 
two  to  foTir  hours  a  day ;  an  attendance  at  re- 
hearsal in  the  morning,  occupying  on  an  average 
two  hoois  a  day ;  and  a  performance  each  ev^- 
ing,  occupying  in  winter,  four,  and  in  summer, 
about  three  hours.  The  salaries  of  actors  vary 
considerably ;  they  may  however  be  set  down 
as  averaging  in  France,  from  20  to  300  francs  a 
month ;  in  Enghmd,  from  £4  to  £20  a  month,  and 
in  the  United  States,from  $60  to  $120  per  month. 
Aoton  who  have  some  admowledged  excel- 
lence or  peonliar  individnaUty,  or  are  eapedally 
attractive,  are  called  stars,  uul  earn  generally 
from  $400  to  $2,500  a  month.  Actors  and  act- 
resses,  as  the  records  of  tiie  stage  attest,  aro 
proverbially  long  lived  and  free  from  bodily 
mfirmity.  Perfwrnances  are  seldom  ~  changed 
from  dokneea  of  the  performera.  In  many 
theatres  a  sessoo  has  passed  without  a  single  al- 
teration even  of  a  part  from  illneaa  This  health- 
iness is  doubtless  owing  to  their  necessarily  ac- 
tive hfe,  and  regular  exercise  not  only  of  the 
limbs,  but  also  of  the  internal  organs  of  the  throat 
and  lungs,  thereby  fortifying  the  weakest  portion 
of  the  human  system.  When  not  addicted  to 
intemperance^  to  which  the  exciting  character 
of  the  life  inclines  too  many  of  the  male  portion 
of  tbe  profeeraon,  many  aotors  have  reached 
(he  longest  period  of  the  duration  <hP  life. 
They  rardy  commit  crimes  apainst  person  tnr 
property.  This  ia  owing  mamly  to  the  ood> 
stant  oocvpatlon  of  mind,  time,  and  body  In 
thear  pursuit,  but  it  may  in  some  d^ree  also  be 
attributable  to  their  softness  of  feeling  and 
sympathy  of  character.  They  are  charitable 
almost  to  reoklesmees.  An  inordinate  ''anity 
and  irr^nlarity  In  mone^  matters  are  among 
iha  vices  of  the  profession,  but  that  which, 
though  it  may  originally  have  arisen  out  of 
th^  social  excommunication,  principallv  tends 
to  continue  and  d^y  the  removal  of  the  ban, 
is  their  looseness  on  the  subject  of  marriage. 
Some  of  tiie  greatest  actors,  who  in  other  re- 
apwM  are  deemed  irreproaohaUe^  have  two  or 
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fluw  vim  Urfais ;  and  fhm  is  a  lavlab  jntmii^ 
eaonsness  aboat  tiie  notions  of  all,  male  and 
fbmale,  on  the  enbjeot  of  family  relations;  other- 
wise they  are  models  of  exoellence,  hdng  kind 
mothers,  children,  and  ftl^ers.  It  is  worthy 
itf  mention  that  tiiia  is  the  onljr  profession  open 
to  woraGn  on  eqoal  tenna  with  the  stronger 
■ex. 

ACl^  OF  THB  ApoflTLES,  the  fifth  book  of 
the  New  Testament,  written  by  Lake,  a  phy- 
ucian  and  painter  of  Antioch,  who  had  been 
eonTerted  by  St.  Panl,  whose  friend  and  com- 
panion bo  afterwards  was,  and  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  Rome,  Staring  his  first  captivity  in  that 
city.  The  Acta  of  the  Apostles  could  not  have 
been  written  befim  A  D.  62,  at  which  tone  Bt. 
VaxH  was  at  Borne,  and  were  probably  written 
between  that  and  uie  period  or  Ua  death,  A.  D. 
68.  The  personal  acquaintance  of  the  writer 
with  the  salyect,  especially  with  the  life  and 
experiences  of  BL  "Pnal,  must  have  given  him 
every  &oility  fm*  the  work.  The  Acts  include 
the  histoiT  of  the  ohnroh  in  Jndea  and  Asia 
Minor  during  a  period  of  about  80  years  a^r 
the  death  of  Christ  Theophilos  (friend  of 
God),  mentioned  in  the  dedlcatioD,  has  by  some 
been  considered  an  ideal  for  the  inquiring  hea- 
then,  by  others  a  real  person.  The  datea  in  the 
Acts  have  been  assumed  to  be,  martyrdom  of 
Stephen,  A  D.  85,  Paul's  conversion,  A.  D.  86, 
Paul's  Jonmey  to  Bome,  A.  D.  62  and  68.  The 
style  in  which  the  Acts  are  written  is  perspico* 
ous,  the  narrative  striking.  The  prindpal 
Booage  is  Bt  "Paxi;  next  to  him  Bt  Peter  and 
Philip.  The  labors  and  trials  of  the  other  qx»- 
tles,  whose  misnons  led  them  to  distant  ooun- 
trifiSjU^  but  slightly  adverted  to. 

AvTUABY,  a  word  generally  used  to  ngnify 
the  manager  of  a  joint  stock  company  under 
a  board  of  directors,  partioolarly  w  an  insor- 
anoe  company. 

ACtr^A  L  Ohbibtovu.  DB,  Spanish  Jesuit 
misrionary  in  Uie  l7th  centcuy.  He  was  one 
of  the  early  explorers  of  the  river  Amazon,  and 
was  sent  in  Texeu-a's  expedition  to  that  river, 
with  the  special  object  of  reporting  the  inci- 
dfflits  of  tJie  exploration.  Father  Andrea  de 
Artieda  was  appointed  as  hia  associate.  The 
e^pediti(m  lasted  Irom  Febroaiy  to  December, 
2689.  Aoont  went  ttr  Spain  with  his  history 
of  the  expedition,  bnt  the  distraction  of  the 
country  prevented  the  government  from  taking 
any  interest  in  the  colonization  of  the  country, 
to  which  so  much  enei^  and  talmt  had  been 
devoted.  He  returned  to  Booth  America,  and 
died  on  his  journey  from  Panama  to  lima.  The 
narrative  was  published  at  Uadrid,  1641,  in  4to. 
U.  Pbdbo  db,  Spanish  governor  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  Moluccas,  16th  century.  He  fought 
at  the  great  battle  of  Lepanto  in  1571,  and  in 
1698  held  the  post  of  captain-gener^  of  the 
province  of  Oartnagena,  and  resisted  the  attacks 
of  the  English.  He  drove  the  Dutch  out  of  the 
Moluccas,  and  annexed  them  to  Spain. 

ACUPUNCTTDBE,  a  surgical  operation  an* 
.tloyed  among  the  Ohioese  and  Japanese,  in 
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headadies,  l^iharries,  convulsions,  oolica,  Ao.  It 
is  acomniuiBhed  by  pierdng  the  part  which  is 
the  seat  of  the  malady  with  a  silver  needle.  It 
has  recently  been  adopted,  in'  some  oasei^  1^ 
European  and  American  surgeoos, 

ACUTE  DISEASES.  An  aonte  disease  la  one 
that  is  severe  in  diaracter,  rapid  in  its  progreaa, 
and  short  in  its  duration.  Chronic  disease  is  tiis 
very  opposite ;  it  is  less  severe  in  character,  alow 
in  its  progress,  and  of  comparatively  long  dar&- 
tion.  Measles,  scarlet  fever,  small  pox,  cholera 
morbus,  are  aoute  diseases,  which  may  be  more 
or  less  severe  in  character,  bnt  always  ran  thar 
course  in  a  short  time ;  and  even  where  they 
prove  fatal,  they  are  rapid  in  &«ar  progrera,  and 
ot  nboxt  dorstion ;  when  neither  fatal,  nor  com- 
plioated  with  other  mcffbid  symptoms,  they  are 
easily  and  promptly  cored.  I^seasea  are  often 
distingniahed  by  the  wwds  acute  and  chnmic, 
but  these  terms  an  not  snflSdsntly  definite  to 
form  the  bads  of  a  general  dasdfloaUon  of  dis- 
eases ;  for  many  affections  are  aonte  in  the  first 
instance,  and  not  being  cured  in  tUs  stage  <d . 
their  progress,  thoy  abate  somewhat  in  the  se- 
verity of  their  symptoms,  and  assume,  first,  a 
sabacnte  form,  and  then  a  lingering  chronic 
state,  which  may  continae  for  months  and  years, 
until  the  vitality  of  the  patient  ia  exhausted, 
unless  medical  ^vice  be  sou^t  in  time  to  con- 
quer the  disease,  and  renovate  the  system. — ^Dis- 
eases are  more  oonveniently  divMed  into  ^  gen* 
oral  and  local,"  rathor  than  "  aonte  and  ehronic^" 
the  latto-  wm^  being  ap^icaUe  to  two  ^Ser- 
tait  stsges  of  the  same  usease^  i^hont  regard 
to  the  periodidty  of  certain  affections,  wmoh 
run  th^  course  in  a  few  hours,  di^s,  or  weeks. 
General  diseases  include  those  which  affect  the 
whde  Bjttem  at  the  same  time ;  local  diooosMi, 
Qiose  which  affeot  mainly  some  particular  tis- 
sue, orgau,  or  function,  and  in  wMch  the  gene- 
ral disturbance  arising  therefrom  is  only  second- 
ary.— General  diseases  are  mostly  connected 
with  diseases  of  the  blood,  which  being  univer- 
sally distributed,  causes  general  disturbance, 
fevOT,  and  prosti^on  to  the  whole  organism. 
This  mi^  be  caused  either  by  the  direct  admis- 
mon  of  some  virus  or  miasma Lio  poison  into  the 
blood,  or  by  disease  <rf  the  nervons  qratoo,  and 
conseqnent  defective  innervation  In  the  orgaiis, 
perturbation  in  their  ftmctiona,  and  reaction 
on  the  blood  by  defiutive  elabcatition  or  secx^ 
tioiL  Eruptive  fevers,  gout,  and  rheumatiani, 
are  the  leading  forms  of  general  disease.  Irritftp 
tive  fevers,  miasmatio  fevers,  intermittent  fevers, 
remittent  or  oontinaed  fav^  inflammatwy  re- 
mittent fevers,  congestive  or  malignant  fever% 
hectic  fevers,  pemicioas  fievera,  country  fever, 
veDow  fever,  typhus  fever,  typhoid  fever,  re- 
lapong  fever,  mbeda,  soarlatma,  variola  or 
sinall  pox,  varioloid,  varicella,  or  chicken  pox, 
vaccina,  eiynpelas,  gont^  aiM  rheumatism — 
some  of  these  are  aonte  diseases,  others  chronic, 
bnt  an  are  general,  and  easily  distingnished  from 
local  afiMioDs,  though  wyupelas  dM  gont  may 
seem  to  hold  an  amhigwiis  relation  to  bota 
daBBes^Looal  diBeases  are  thoao  wlUch  are 
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mtiofy  oonflned  -to  one  set  of  oigana  and  flmo- 
titHis,  u  tlie  oi^aiu  of  digeBti(»i,  tlw  resiaratoiy 
oraoH,  the  circnlatory  organa^  tecmUaj  ^anda, 
and  laiaaMw  of  the  nerroni  87  stem. 

ACmO,  Gun-ABBL  tiie  name  jriTen  hr  Ital- 
imUBteiiiiB  to  Hawkwood,  an  Engtish  leader 
of  abaodof  free  o(Xi^>aiik>iis,  in  tiie  14tli  oeiH 
taz7.  He  fcnght  for  the  Yisconti,  and  for 
QnenrXL,  and  so  daring  were  hia  ravages 
of  we  Florentine  tetritnj,  that  he  waa  paid 
180^000  goldai  florina  as  a  ransom.  In  Naples 
he  ^ed  with  Ohariee  HI.  againat  Lonis  d'An- 
Joa.  In  the  coarse  of  a  campaign  in  the  contest 
between  Florence  and  the  Visooati,  Aoato 
IBtched  his  ceunp  on  a  lull.  Jaoopo  del  Yenne, 
aw^er  leader  of  condottieri,  opened  the  djkea 
of  the  Adige,  and  snrroonded  the  bill  with 
waiw,  sending  at  the  Bame  time  a  fox  in  a  cage, 
as  a  raeaent  to  Aonto.  Hia  n^lj  was  "  Oood ; 
bnt  me  fin  does  not  look  at  all  sad— he  will 
find  hia  wqr  oat,**  He  ftnmd  a  crosBing-plaoe, 
and  eat  his  way  throngfa  hia  opponenta.  He 
cBed  soon  after  uiia  exploit. 

AD  LATTTS,  two  Latin  words  meaiilng  by 
the  aide  oL  A  general  ad  lotus  is  a  man  in 
Aosfcrift  who  is  giren  as  an  aid  to  commandants 
of  an  army  corps  or  a  |»ovinoe.  Laner  was 
general  ad  laUu  to  the  yonng  Archduke  John, 
when  in  the  year  1800  he  took  the  chief  00m- 
mottd  of  the  Austrian  army.  Ambassadors  and 
I^ates  had,  in  former  times,  their  able  diplo- 
matisCB  ad  tatut ;  partionlwly  when  they  coold 
not  qteak  the  langoage  (tf  the  court  to  whit^ 
they  were  accredited. 

AD  UBirUM,  a  mnsdcal  term  rigni^iring  in 
Tf*^^  at  fUa»wn.  wMcfa  is  written  over  a 
piece  of  mono  to  denote  that  the  time  may  be 
taken  at  the  performer^  pleasare. 

ABAFOODIA,  a  Foolafa  town  In  Weet  Af- 
rica, in  biL  ISO  0'  If,  logg,  10  3/  £^  reputed  to 
be  almoet  as  lam  as  Abwn^,  with  a  trade  in 
ufiTemconduaidBe  nearly  as  extouiTe.  It  has 
miK^nilatioa  of  34,000.  The  inhabitants  are 
TepresentedaarobDstandooaTBgeona,  inteihgent 
and  indostrioaa,  profesdng  the  Mohammedan 
mtii,  and  wiiwmt  partioipatiai  hi  the  alaTe 
trade. 

ADAGIO,  a  mnsioal  term,  literally  algni- 
Ztfwure^  dowly,  which  is  nsed  as  ameas- 
vre  vt  tone.  It  denotes  that  a  movement  is  to 
be  performed  slowly  and  gently,  or  is  applied  to 
an  entire  compontioD,  or  a  portion  of  one,  ex- 
preenTO  of  tender  and  plaintive  emotions. 

ADAIR.  I.  A  coDUty  hi  aoathem  Kentucky, 
of  hiOy  amftoe,  and  aboonding  in  forests  of  good 
timber.  Ita  area  Is  450  square  mOee^  and  its 
prodnetB  ladiaa  ootn,  tobaooo,  mse,  uid  wod. 
The  aajl  is  moderately  fbrtfl&  the  ootmty  pro- 

ain  I860, 58r,94$  btadiela  of  00m,  609^008 
of  tobaiooo,  and  M,80T  poim&  of  wool 
&m  0,898,  of  whcon  108  are  free  odored, 
and  1,707  skTea.  There  are  about  80  chnrches 
and  nearly  8,000  children  In  the  poblio  schools. 
Abundant  water  power  may  be  obtained,  and  a 
nomber  of  manunuturing  establishments  are  in 
operftllon.  O^tal,  OtdnmUa.  Adair  ooon^  was 


OKacdzed  hi  1801,  and  named  In  honor  c/t  John 
AdEur,  U.S.  senator  frcHnKentao^.  IL  A  coun- 
ty in  the  N.  N.  K  part  <tf  IGsflonri,  was  oi^aniced 
inl8M,andhaaanarMof670  B4Darenulea,with 
a  pi^nuation  in  1866  of  8,685,  of  whom  86  are 
daves.  The  Ohariton  ilTer  and  the  north  fink 
<tf  Bait  riTCTj  flow  throng  it.  'Die  land  is  nn< 
dnlatisg  prairie,  smted  to  the  ]noducti<m  of 
grass  and  grain.  In  1800  the  crop  ooiuisted  of 
141,870  bushels  of  Indian  oton,  6,801  of  wheat, 
11,167  of  oat^and  82,606  pounds  of  butter. 
OapitaLKirksTiUe,  HI.  A  county  hi  Iowa,  in 
the  S.  W.  part  of  the  state.  Popnlation  668, 
l^the  oonsus  of  1866.  Its  area  is  676  square 
miles.  Middle  river,  an  affluent  of  the  Des 
Moines,  and  the  bead  streams  of  Nodaway 
river,  run  through  it  The  state  road,  from 
Fort  Dea  Moines  to  Oonntnl  Blnffi^  also  trarerMS 
the  oounty. 

ADAIB.  L  Juoa,  an  English  Uwyer  of 
eminenoe.  Hewaa  In  parHament  in  1780,  and 
afterwards  reoorder  of  London.  In  1704  be 
was  emt^OTBd  in  the  proeecatira  of  the  persons 
aoensed  of  high  txeaaon,  which  he  conducted 
with  distingoiahed  fairness  and  humanity.  IL 
A  trader  and  resident  among  the  Korth  Ameri- 
oan  Indians  for  40  years.  He  published  a  work 
in  1775  on  the  Americ^  Indiana,  in  which  he 
pointa  out  the  resemblance  between  many  of 
their  cnstoma  and  those  of  flie  Jews.  HI. 
Oeneral  John,  bom  in  1768,  died  May^  19, 1840, 
was  a  representative  in  the  U.  S.  Oougiess 
from  Kentnokv,  and  commanded  the  troops  of 
tiiat  state  at  ute  battle  of  New  Orleans. 

ADAIR,  Sib  Bobkbt,  British  diplomatist,  bom 
Mav  24,  1763,  died  Oct.  8,  1866.  HU  ^er, 
Bobert  Adair,  was  se^eant«azgeou  to  Geo^ 
ni.  It  is  told  of  him  that  at  the  age  (tf  dx  he 
tO(&  an  active  part  in  ^  Wkes  and  lib- 
erty" riots,  and  helped  to  l»eak  his  flither's 
windows  as  a  oonrt  employ6.  He  was  ednoated 
at  the  great  pnl^  school  of  Westminster,  and 
completed  his  studies  at  GtAtthigen.  He  was 
distantiy  related  to  Ohailes  Jamea  Fo^  and  he 
was  early  destined  far  a  political  rareer.  He 
was  sent  in  1789  on  a  European  tour,  with  a 
view  to  observing  the  effects  of  the  French 
revolution.  He  entered  parliament  in  1803, 
and  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  whig  politic& 
In  1806,  Mr.  Fox  sent  him  amliassadorto  Vienna, 
uidin  1808  Mr.  Oanning  sent  him  to  Turkey^  al- 
though opposed  to  him  in  politics.  He  remained 
at  Graistantinople  untillSll.  Sir  Bobert  Adair 
continued  in  oppomtion  untQ  1881,  wh^  the 
advent  of  Lord  Qrey  and  the  whiga  to  power, 
again  laoDg^  him  Into  oflke;  He  was  sent  to 
^d^um  soon  after  the  erectian  of  that  temtny 
faito  a  kingdom,  and  his  personal  influence  was 
of  the  greatest  impcnrtanoe  in  averting  tiie  eonse- 

anenoea  of  the  hostilitiee  between  the  Dutch  and 
^e  Be^iaus,  and  in  negotiating  peace.  He  left 
menK^rs  of  his  reeidenoe  at  St  Peterabn^ 
and  Viemia,  written  st  the  age  of  83. 

ADAL,  a  narrow  strip  <tf  the  E.  ooast  of 
Africa,  extending  from  the  Bay  of  T^urra  to 
C^Bab-el-Maodeb^  and  from  thanoeSOO  miks 
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ilniff  the  duvMof  the  Bed  bm  to  fhe  tows 
ud  harbor  of  Hamnra.  It  is  inhalnted 
the  Duukil  w  Afl^,  a  U(dkamm«Ian  nation, 
from  the  mofit  ftmons  tribe  of  which,  Ad  Alii, 
its  name  is  derived.  Lat.  W  80'  to  16°  40'  N. 
The  territory  of  Adal  raries  from  120  mites 
wide  at  the  Bay  of  T^orra,  to  only  40  miles  op- 
poeite  AnnesleyBay.  There  is  a  low  tract  along 
the  coast,  which  rises  gradaally  to  a  height  of 
2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  in  a  distance  of  26 
or  80  miles,  and  then  the  ascent  is  very  rapid 
to  the  table  land  <^  Tigr6.  On  the  high- 
est terraces,  dnrra  and  barley  are  cnltira* 
ted  in  small  patches.  Camels,  mules,  asses, 
goats  and  sheep  abound,  the  pasturage  is  gen- 
erally good,  and  large  qnantitiee  ot  battw 
are  annoaUy  sent  to  Massowa,  and  thence 
to  Arabia.  Wild  animals  are  numeroos,  and 
even  the  Hon  and  elephant  are  oocadoo- 
aUy  seen.  A  large  plmn,  called  Harho,  is 
covered  with  salt  three  feet  tluofc,  which  is 
not  only  used  for  onlinary  purposes,  but  in  Abys- 
sinia as  a  currency.  Adal  is  peopled  by  many 
tribes,  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  same  stock. 
They  are  of  a  dark  brown  color,  muscular  and 
Aill  body,  roundish  &oe,  thick  criq>  black  hair, 
lively  eyes,  with  lips  thioner  than  those  of  the 
negroes,  and  short  straight  noees  divided  from 
the  forehead  by  an  indentation.  They  all 
live  a  nomadic  life,  travelling  with  their  flocks 
and  herds  from  pasture  to  pasture.  The  capital, 
Anssa,  is  in  the  territory  of  the  Kadaito  tribe, 
near  the  Hawaab,  and  Uiou^  alai^plaoe  has 
never  be«  vidted  by  £ar(q>eaQa,  Salt  ia  the 
only  commodity  exported  from  AdaL 

ADALBERT,  t  A  Gallio  misslonazy  to  fhe 
Germui  pagans,  A.D.  744,  He  was  accused  of 
heresy  and  heretical  praoticea  by  SL  Boniface, 
who  fdia^[ed  him  unoog  other  things  with  aol- 
leotinghisowuhairandnailaasrelice.  He  was 
condemned  by  a  synod  held  in745i,  audited  in 

Erison.  His  disciples  were  styled  Adalbertines. 
[.  Of  Prague,  the  apoaUe  of  Pniasia,  died  097. 
He  was  educated  by  the  celebrated  Otherich 
at  Magdeborg.  In  988  he  was  chosen  bishc^ 
of  Prague.  Discouraged  at  the  failure  of  his 
endeavors  to  convert  the  Bohemians,  he  re- 
paired, in  086,  to  the  monastery  at  Monte  Cas- 
sino,  and  afterward  to  that  of  8t  Alexias  at 
Borne,  hi  996  he  was  recalled  to  his  bisho^io. 
bat  after  two  yean  became  aula  disgusted  and 
left.  In  996  he  baptised  St  Stephen  at  Orvn. 
Jn  996  he  proceeded  to  Fraaria  to  oonvot  the 
heathen,  by  whom  the  year  afterward  he  was 
mordered.  III.  Archbishop  of  Bremen  and 
Hamborg,  died  at  Goalar,  March  17,10^.  He 
recrtved  his  office  in  1048  frtnn  Henry  III., 
whom  in  1046  he  accompanied  to  Rome.  There 
he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Paral  throne,  and 
barely  failed  in  the  election.  Pope  Leo  IX.  in 
whose  behalf  he  had  sptJcen  in  tiie  synod  at 
Hentx  in  1049,  made  him  in  1060  his  legate  in 
the  North.  During  the  minority  of  the  em- 
peror Henry  IV.,  he  usurped,  together  with 
Archbishop  Hanno  of  Cologne,  the  admiidstrar 
tion  of  the  empire.  His  hangbtiaeBB  and  vio- 
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leooe  made  him  so  obnoidoiis.  to  the  Qcmaa 
prinoee,  that  in  1066  th^y  fiNrdUy  separated 
him  from  the  emperw;  bntln  1069  he  rerained 
hia  former  power,  and  kept  it  nntal  his  death. 

ADALBERT,  Hxihbioh  "WnaBLU,  grandson 
of  £ing  Prederic  William  IL  of  Pnisria,  and 
oouain  to  Prederio  William  IV.,  was  bom  at 
Berlin  Oct  29, 1811.  Like  all  Prnaman  princes 
he  was  obliged  at  an  early  age  to  choose  the 
miUtary  career,  though  perhaps  his  mental  or- 
ganization and  his  iocUiuticais  would  have  dee* 
tined  him  for  scientific  pursuits.  Instead  ot  a 
second-rate  royal  prince  he  might  have  become 
one  of  th(»e  German  heroes  of  science  who, 
like  Humboldt,  Berth,  Vogel,  Overwe^  Duke 
Paul  of  Wortemberi^  and  othera,  have  nndar- 
nme  greater  dangen  for  the  ctrngaests  of  sciaiioe 
than  have  been  braved  by  sdoiers  to  aatis^  a 
mad  ambitoon  or  the  most  Iwatal  prooenm^ 
(^hnmaanatore.  As  it  ia,  Prince  Adalbert  has, 
at  least,  saeoeeded  in  detaching  his  name  some- 
what fnuu  the  common  crowd  of  princes.  He 
has  travelled  in  Holland  (1826),  Great  Britain, 
(1882),  Busna  (1834),  Turkey,  Greece,  the  Ion- 
ian Isles  (1887),  and  in  Brazil  (1842),  and  to  bet- 
ter advantage  for  his  own  mental  culture  than 
is  the  case  with  most  toorista  of  a  high  social  po- 
rtion. At  the  age  of  twenty-nine  he  was  ap- 
pointed brigadier-general  of  the  Royal  Goarda 
artillery,  ia  1840  m^or-generaL  in  1848  inspeo- 
torgeneral  of  the  Prasaian  artillery,  and  in  1846 
Ueutttiant-gmeral.  In  1848  hia  advice  was 
800^  tor  Vr  the  revolutionary  provisional 
govwnment  of  the  German  Empire  in  regard  to 
uieeatobliBhmwtofa  German  national  navy;  ha 
was  also  l^>p(nnted  chairman  of  the  nationa} 
oommittee  on  naval  affairs.  The  ephemeral 
existence  of  the  German  navy  havhig  been 
brooght  to  a  sodden  dose.  Prince  Adalbert 
became  the  commander-in-chief  the  embry- 
onic Prussian  navy,  whidi,  on  Hay  1,  1867, 
oondsted  altogether  of  fifty  vessels,  carrying  806 
guns,  viz. :  two  saUing  frigates  (Qefion  and  Tha- 
m\  carrying  48  and  88  gons  respectively,  one 
sailing  corvette  ^nufSOM),  two  steam  corvettes 
(Dasmff  and  Sarbaroua),  oanying  12  shell  guna 
each,  one  transport  (Mereur),  two  schooners 
(Sda  and  ^Vaumlob)^  86  gun-boats,  and  6  gun- 
yawls.  In  this  poution  Prince  Adalbert  aod- 
den^iny  beoame  the  hero  d  the  only  engage- 
ment in  whidi  the  Froadan  navy  has  as  yet  had 
an  opp^Hrtonity  to  prove  its  existence.  In  Aug. 
7, 1866,  the  prince,  when  on  board  the  corvette 
Danrag,  crmnng  near  the  straits  of  Gibraltar, 
resolved  to  reconnoitre  a  point  on  the  African 
coast  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Spanish  settlement 
of  Melilla,  where,  m  1862,  a  Prasaian  ship  had 
been  plundered  by  the  Arab  pirates,  wbo, 
ever  smoe  the  conquest  of  Algiers  by  the 
French,  have  infested  this  portion  of  the  coast, 
which  nominally  belongs  to  the  Uoroccan  prov- 
ince of  £1  Ri^  but  is,  in  fact,  entirely  mde- 
pendent  When  the  Danzig  approached  the 
coast,  the  pirates  h<nated  a  wliite  flag.  Thore- 
npon  the  prince  with  a  few  of  his  men  descended 
into  a  email  boat  and  pulled  toward  the  shore, 
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wh«i  an  at  onoe  the  pirates  onmnenoed  firing. 
HaTin^  immediately  retanwd  to  the  corvette, 
the  prmoe  diaembu-ked  aQ  the  marines,  00  in 
mmiber,  and  led  them  personally  np  a  steep 
t3aS  fnm  the  crest  of  which  more  than  600 
plrtttce,  snoed  with  long  backwoods-rifles,  kept 
up  a  murderons  fire  on  the  assailanta.  Eav- 
ing  coongeoasly  climbed  the  precipice,  the 
snail  Frasdan  force  fonnd  themselvea  almost  sar- 
romided  br  the  raemy.  Lientenant  Niesemann, 
the  seoond  in  command,  was  strabk  by  a  ball 
and  e^nred  immediately.  Bedde  him,  T  were 
killed  and  17  wonnded,  and  Prince  Adalbot 
himadf  was  shot  throagh  the  thi^;  thus  a 
retreat  becflODa  an  abaolitteneoesrity.  Itwasef- 
ftoted  under  oorar  of  the  Danidg's  gons,  whidi 
made  an  awflol  havoe  among  the  piratea  when 
duy  Tohed  down  the  Mil  in  pomdt  <tf  Ihe 
^TDoe'sforoee.  The  Daodgratoroed  to  Gibral- 
tar, where  6  of  tiie  killed  were  bnried,  while 
the  remaining  8  had  to  be  left  on  the  ground 
whM<e  they  faHL  Althoof^  the  Pmaman  ma- 
rines sad  Prince  Adalbert  had  behaved  cred- 
itably enough  in  this  small  enooonter,  they,  after 
nSL,  earned  more  ridicxde  than  glory.  The 
battle  of  the  Kf  has  been  styled  an  ^propHate 
oonnterpait  of  the  battle  of  Bronzell  (Nor. 
1800),  that  great  action  which  might  have  been 
the  beginning  of  another  thirty  years'  war,  bat 
resulted  tmly  in  the  wounding  of  a  tromp^w*! 
mare. 

APALTA,  a  seaport  of  Anatolia,  Asiatic 
Tmtey, on&ejnilf  of  AdaUa,  lit  W  63'  S" N. 
kmg.  80*'  4ft'  xL  The  town  o(mtains  a  pop- 
nkera  ot  ^000,  and  the  houses^  being  bout 
on  a  fain-ride,  aronnd  the  harbor,  about  serenty 
ftei above  tibelevel  of  the  sea,  rise  meabovethe 
other  Eke  the  seats  of  an  amphitheab«. 

AnAV,  the  first  man.  Various  meanings 
have  been  ascribed  to  the  word ;  the  most  gen- 
erally reoognised  is  earth-bom.  The  history 
of  Adno,  m  common  with  that  of  the  whole 
antedllnvian  world,  as  eontained  in  Genesis,  is 
by  some  treated  as  an  allegory,  intended  to  con- 
vey to  the  simple  intellect  of  an  noonltored 
people,  an  intelligible  aooomit  of  the  mystery 
of  ttke  worid*8  creation,  and  to  explain  some  of 
the  momentous  questions  involved  in  this  earthly 
being.  Others  contend  for  a  literal  interpreta- 
tknot  the  namtive.  The  maetioa  oS  a  com- 
mon origin  of  mankind  has  been  mnoh  oonsld- 
md  of  utB  year^  tod  inveetigated  npon  data 
oarafiilly  ooUeeted  hf  etimol^sta.  The  otni- 
troverty  has  not  yet  been  sctenlifically  settled. 

ADAM,  AnoLFEn  Ohablss,  apopular  IVeneh 
eomposer,  bom  in  Paris,  JnlyS^  1608,  died 
May  8, 16S6.  In  1817  be  entered  the  eaaaet' 
vatwy  in  Paris,  where,  after  omnpletinp  his  edu- 
cation aa  a  pianist,  he  studied  ootn  position  un- 
der S^ha  and  Boleldieu,  His  earliest  oom- 
poidtMHis  were  fimtasies  and  variations  for  the 
piano-fiMte,  whidi  be  set  to  themes  from  the 
poptJar  operas  of  Uie  day.  He  afterwards  de- 
v^ed  himself  to  the  vaudeville  and  the  ope- 
retta. His  first  important  work  was  the  opera 
UPimet  Oatharine  (1889),  inwhioh  he  dis- 
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pl^^nniehtalen^  bstattheaamfttime  great 
nivoUfy  and  want  of  attenti(».  V3a  later  works 
were  f&r  better.  In  1882  he  composed  a  ballet 
for  London.  His  genius  developed  itself  in  a 
new  form  in  the  opera,  Ls  Po$Hllon  da  Lang' 
jumeau  (1886).  His  cranpoationa  are  remark- 
able for  elegance  and  grace  rather  than  for  any 
display  or  development  <rf  deep  feeing. 

ADAM,  Albrkoht,  German  painter  of  bat- 
tle pieces,  bom  1786.  His  pasdon  for  the  arts 
having  overrtiled  his  father^  determination  to 
make  him  a  builder,  he  went  to  Nuremberg  and 
there  received  his  prof^ional  edncation  from 
Conrad  Zweiger,  and  acquired  the  fiiendahip 
of  Bugenda&  whom  he  aooompanied  to  Uu- 
nioh  in  1807.  ^  saw  sarioe  in  the  Aus- 
trian eampaigns  of  that  moch,  and  thereby 
aoqnired  a  pnutiosl  knowled^  of  the  snh- 
jeots  in  wmoh  Ma  pendl  dehgfati.  He  waa 
afterwards  taken  into  the  service  of  the  vioeroy 
Eugene,  who  sent  Imn  to  Italy,  where  he  Minte^ 
the  battle  of  Loben,  He  accompanied  £ugene 
in  the  oampaign  of  1813,  and  reached  Moscow, 
wheno^  howcnrer,  he  returned  to  Mnidch,  and 
afterwards  ag^n  to  Italy,  where  be  remained 
till  181S,  painting  cabinet  pictures.  After  the 
return  of  his  patron  from  Bnseda,  he  prepared  a 
aeries  of  drawings  illustrative  of  Eugene's  ndl- 
Itary  career,  now  in  the  cabinet  of  Kunich. — 
He  painted  several  grand  battle  pieces,  beddes 
bis  Voyage  pittorague  militaire  in  100  litho- 
graphs, iUustrating  the  Kusman  campaigD.  In 
1880  he  waa  emj^^yad  by  the  long  of  wnrtein- 
beig ;  and  afterwarda  arttied  in  Mimioh  mider 
the  patrcmage  of  Sjng  Lods,  ftr  whom  he  paint- 
ed the  battle  of  the  Moskwa. 

ADAH,  Alxxasdeb,  Dr.,  Scotch  teacher, 
bom  June  1741,  died  1609.  He  was  bom  in 
humble  life,  but  by  his  indefatigable  Indostry 
he  acquired  Ihe  reputation  cS  a  good  scholar,  and 
eventually  received  the  reward  of  his  persever- 
ance, in  an  appointment  as  rector  of^  tiie  hi(^ 
school  of  Edinburghin  1771.  He  is  best  known 
by  his  book  on  Boman  Antiquities,  a  work  of 
research  and  utility,  which  has  been,  however, 
in  some  measure  superseded. 

ADAM  of  BsEumT,  a  German  chronicler  of 
the  11th  century,  who  came  probably  in  1067, 
at  the  invitaticm  oi  Archbishop  Adalbert,  from 
Saxony  to  Bremen,  iriiere  he  died  about  1078. 
Ete  wrote  a  hlB(«7  irf  the  ardhlnahc^rio  of  Ham- 
hmw,  ftom  Ihe  year  786,  down  to  the  death  of 
Archbishop  Adalbert,  1078.  This  work  con- 
tains many  interesting  foots  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  northem  empires,  more  partion- 
lar]^  of  the  northem  davonic  tribes,  which  he 
learned  fstm  the  Danish  king,  Svend  Estrith- 
son.  The  book  was  dedicated  to  Archbishop 
Liemar  (lOW-1101),  and  was  first  published  in 
Copenhagen  in  1679.  It  is  the  only  tnutwor- 
thy  work  of  Oat  d^r,  ooioeming  the  history 
of  the  North. 

ADAM,  Laxbbbt  SraiSBEBT,  fVench  sculptor. 
He  was  boan  at  Nantes,  in  franoe,  1700,  edu- 
cated at  Paris,  and  sent  to  Borne,  where  he 
restored  the  groi^  of  Lyotnnede^  and  oompoe- 
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ed  ft  desten  tar  the  fonntatn  of  Trail,  fbr  Gle- 
meut  XIL  was  aftemrds  profiBaBW  ia  the 
French  academy.  He  ezeootea  the  ^wq>  of 
Neptmie  and  AmpMtrite  in  the  basin  atVeml- 
les,  and  a  fignre  of  Bt  Jerome,  in  tiie  ehnroh  of 
8t  Booh.  He  published  a  work  entitled,  SeeueU 
d»  mtulp^ret  antiquet  Oreegws  et  JSotnainet.— 
Nicolas  SxBAfiTiKijr,  brother  of  Lunbert  Bigia- 
bert,  died  March  SfL  1778,  was  also  a  member 
of  the  academy.  He  made  the  Promethens 
chained  to  a  ro^ 

ADAH,  BoBxsT,  architect,  bom  in  Edin- 
bnrgh  1738,  died  1792.  In  his  26th  year 
he  went  to  Ital^,  and  remained  there  several 
years.  At  that  tune  some  of  Ids  contemporaries 
were  eroloring  the  arohitectnral  remains  of 
Ath^is,  ont  he  went  instead  to  Dahnatia,  to 
vidt  the  niiiu  of  Diocletiaa'BpaIaoa,aadoabiB 
re  torn  to  London,  pnbliahed  a  woi^  oa  that 
atmetoN.  In  1764  be  was  ^ppcdnted  azvihitect 
totbeldng,  and  in  the  oonrsa  w  a  few  years  de- 
signed a  great  many  public  and  private  boildings 
In  England  and  Soouand.  He  was  among  the 
first,  u  not  the  first,  to  make  nse  in  London  of 
a  Btacoo  in  imitation  of  Btoxus.  He  also  origi- 
nated the  idea  of  ^ving  to  a  namber  of  nnim- 
portant  private  edifices  the  i^tpearanoe  of  one 
unpodog  stmotore. 

ADAM  Ds  LA.  Hazxk,  a  tronbadoor  of  the 
18th  centnry,  died  at  Naples  aboat  1286. 
He  was  bom  at  Arras,  a  town  celebrated  for 
Its  poets  and  minatrek.  Bis  pieces  were  not 
merely  songs  bnt  of  a  dramatio  character,  and 
he  may  be  considered  one  of  the  fonnders  of 
the  Fraioh  drama. 

ADAM'S  APPLE,  theprotabemnoe  in  the  fore 
part  of  a  man's  throat,  mm  the  tradition  that 
it  was  produced  by  a  p<«ia<m  of  the  fbrbidden 
fhdt  which  Adam  ate,  and  which  stnck  there. 

ADAM'S  BRIDGE,  a  broad  sand  bank  ex- 
tmding  from  the  soothem  point  of  the  Indian 
peninsala  to  the  island  of  Oe^n.  It  has  two 
passages,  one  on  the  Oeylon  coast  and  the  other 
on  the  Indian  coast,  neither  of  which  haa  more 
than  siz  feet  of  water  at  high  tide. 

ADAM'S  PEAK  the  highest  point  in  the 
island  of  Oeylon.  It  is  about  6,600  feet  high, 
and  on  the  top  ia  a  hollow  about  two  feet  long, 
which  the  natives  believe  to  be  the  print  of 
Bnddha's  foot  made  when  he  took  Iiis  flight  from 
earth  to  heaven.  They  perform  jnljcnimages  to 
the  qwt  and  saoraoes  on  it.  The  looality 
is  also  belieTed  to  liave  bew  the  first  abode  m 
man,  and  a  poisonous  fruit  with  a  fair  ex- 
teriw,  which  grows  fhere^  is  oaDed  the  Adam's 
Api^e. 

ADAMANT,  a  poetical  word  appHed  to  the 
diamond  or  any  otiier  vdry  hard  sobstance ;  it 
u  only  nsed  to  express  the  idea  of  extreme 
hardness.  The  original  meaning  of  the  word, 
which  is  derived  fhna  the  Greeks  Is^  «iat  con- 
not  he  broken. 

ADAMANTINE  SPAR,  a  name  g^ven  to  a 
variety  of  the  n^eral  sappUre,  when  this  is  of 
a  bur-brown  color. 

ADAMATyAj  the  Mob wn^ wl*"  name,  while 
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Xbmbina  is  the  Pa^an  derignation,  of  a  oonntry 
of  central  Africa  Tinted  and  desmbed  fbr  the 
first  time  to  the  European  world  by  Dr.  Bar& 
In  the  summer  of  1861.  It  Ilea  betweai  and 
lO*  N.  kt,  and  12"  and  17°  E.  long.  It  li 
about  aOO  miles  long  from  &  V.  to  N.  E. 
From  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  it  seldom  exoeeds  70 
mil^  Its  capital  is  Yola,  a  cdty  of  abtnit 
13,000  inhabitants,  where  the  governor  of 
Aoamawa,  who  owes  allegiance  to  tiie  FeUatah 
snltan  of  Sakatn,  resides.  It  is  a  Mohammedan 
snb-kingdom  engrafted  upon  a  mixed  stock  of 
pagan  tribes,  the  conquest  of  the  valorous  and 
fitnatac  Fellatah  chieftain  Adama  (whence  the 
name  Adamawa),  over  Hie  great  pagan  king* 
dom  of  Fnmbina.  Adama  was  the  fitther  ^ 
the  jpreaant  governor.  This  twritwy  is  as  yet 
ftr  mm  bung  entirab'  suliijeot  to  the  Mohui^ 
medan  oonqnoors,  who  in  general  are  <nily  ia 
poasesdon  of  deta!ched  aet^ements,  iddle  flie 
fnteimediat»  country,  particnlariy  the  more 
monnt^nons  tracts,  is  still  in  ute  haoda  of 
the  independent  pagans.  The  petqile  in  tlds 
part  of  tiie  country  are  engaged  in  constant 
war&re.  While  the  r^on  mnrth  from  the 
Benuwe,  between  Tola  and  Homarmwa,  is  en- 
tirely independent,  and  inhabited  by  warl^ 
pagan  trib^  the  best  snl^jected  tract  seems  to 
be  that  between  the  Wandala  and  the  Mosgn 
country,  where  the  settlements  of  the  congner- 
ing  tribe  are  verr  compact.  It  Is  one  of  the 
finest  countries  of  central  Africa,  irrigated  aa 
it  is  by  numerous  rivers,  sach  as  the  fiennwe, 
or  left  brandi  of  the  Kawara,  and  the  Faro, 
and  divenified  with  liill  and  dale.  In  gen- 
wal  it  is  flat,  rising  gradually  towan^  the 
south  to  1,600  ibet  w  more,  and  broken 
by  separate  hills  or  eztendve  groiqis  of  moun- 
tains. Mount  Atlanlika,  about  9,000  feet 
high,  and  about  40  miles  in  oiroomferenoe,  is 
the  largest  group  in  Adamawa.  It  is  inhabited 
by  independent  pagans,  with  seven  different 
chiefe.  Yet  although  the  general  elevation  of 
the  coontry  is  the  same,  the  nature  of  the 
difl^erent  districts  varies  greatly;  thus  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Mount  Atlantika,  which  at- 
tracts the  clouds,  the  ndny  season  sets  in  as 
early  as  January,  so  that  the  crop  is  ripe  by  tiie 
end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  while  in 
Yola  the  rains  rarely  begin  before  March.  The 
giun  commouly  grown  in  the  country  is  the  hot- 
euM  terghum.  The  country  about  Mb  am,  how- 
ever, produoes  hardly  any  thing  bat  rd^  or 
yarns,  which  form  the  daily  and  almost  sole 
food  of  the  inbabitanta.  Meat  is  so  dear  tiiat  a 
goat  wffl  <Mften  bring  the  price  of  a  female 
^ve.  Ground  nuts  are  plentiM  both  in  the 
eastern  and  western  di^ricts.  A  tolerable 
quaatj^  of  cotton,  called  pottolo  in  Adamawa 
is  cultivated,  bnt  indigo,  or  "  ohachare,"  is  very 
rare.  In  the  richer  plantations  are  to  be  found 
both  ^ds  of  the  banana  or  ayab(^  the  gonda 
or  papaya,  several  species  of  we  goro  tree,  the 
pandanus^  the  k^ilia,  the  monkey  biead-tree  or 
AdoMoma,  the  rimi  or  bombax,  and  numerous 
other  kinda.  Of  tlie  palm  tribe^  the  ddeb 
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palm,  or  gigina,  and  the  doit  OvinseMei  are 
frequent,  but  strictly  limited  to  oertfun  locali- 
ties irhile  the  date  tree  is  vet;  rare.  Among  the 
boBbea,  the  pabma  C^rkti  or  rteinvB  is  es- 
tranefy  eaaonaoQ.   There  are  hot  springs  in  the 
ooonliy  of  dte  Bakr  Tanyen  whiofa  are  said  to 
be  «f  a        temperaton,  and  palatable.  Of 
n«*^**^^  the  elephant  is  exceedingly  frequent, 
not  cu^  the  blaok  or  gi;By,  hot  alflo  a  yellow 
tptaet.  -The  riunooeros  is  often  met  wiu,  bat 
only  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  ooontry.  The 
wild  bull  is  very  oommon.    The  most  singular 
ai^al  is  the  ajru,  which  is  a  mammal^  lives  in 
the  river,  and  resembles  a  seaL   It  comes  oat 
at  the  river  by  night,  and  feeds  on  the  fresh 

ni  growing  on  its  banks.   With  regard  to 
eatic  ftnjmiJHj  cattle  wereintrodaoed  by  the 
frilatahs  araie  two  or  three  hundred  years 
aga    There  isan  indigenous  variety  of  ox,  but 
^te  «  disthiet  apedea^  not  three  feet  high,  and 
of  •  daric  onqr  coiw;  thig  is  oaOed  mwturu. 
The  native  bone  is  feeble  and  small ;  the  beet 
howBo  eome  frwn  the  northern  dtotrida.  Hie 
liest  ant  of  inm  is  feand.  Oamels  are  very 
rarely  broo^t  here,  as  tbey  cannot  long  en- 
dure ^  dimate.    The  standard  cf  valne-  is 
tiM  native  oottMi,  woven  in  narrow  steiM 
called  l^>ph  of  about  3^  inches  in  width, 
floap  is  a  very  important  article  in  any  cotmtry 
inhabited  by  the  FeUataba,  and  it  is  prepared 
In  eveiy  hoosehold,  while  in  other  r^ons  it 
la  not  roocarable.   There  is  a  great  respect  for 
age.   Ilie  Fnlbe  or  f  ellatabs  are  the  ruling 
ciaas,  and  inhabit  its  diief  cities.   Fuljkilde  is 
thor  iangnaoe.   Hie  pagans  call  their  native 
to^ioe  Zm».  The  Mdiammedan  popnlatkm 
dreoB  both  well  and  decently.  The  pagane  pre- 
fer nakednan^  and  never  wear  nune  thim  a 
narrow  leathern  atr^  between  ihm  legs  and 
ftatanedoK  tiuirknuB.  Hie  pagan  women  wear 
a  thin  pointed  metal  plate  stack  tfaroagh  the 
nnder  lip  by  w^  of  <nnamttit,  bat  they  have 
nothing  like  tattoobog.   Their  complexion  is  a 
yellowish  red.  There  are  several  Arab  colo- 
nies in  Adamawa.   Arab  architects  are  em^ 
ployed  1^  the  governors,  and  they  are  ev«^- 
where  the  misnonaries  ci  dviliastion  to  the 
simple  Adamawana.   Slavery  exists  on  an  im- 
menee  scale,  and  there  are  many  private  indi- 
lidnals  who  own  more  than  1,000  slaves.  The 
govemw  of  Tola,  who  calls  himself  a  sultan, 
reeetveaevery  year  in  tribute,  beddes  horses 
and  CBtll&&000  slaves.  (Bee  Barth's  "Traveb 
in  Ontrai  Afirica,"  London,  1667,  which  is-  at 
thia  moment  the  oily  anthMity  oa.  Uie  saUeot) 
APAIff,  Adak,  a  German  eooleriastSo,  Ibom 
1806,  £ed  1M8.  Ea  was  ptenipotraliary  from 
iha  oennaa         at  tbe  oongras  of  Konster, 
and  wrote  the  history  of  tiie  negotiations.  He 
died  titnlMT  bishop  of  Hieropolis. 

ADAMITES,  a  sect  of  the  3d  centnrr,  who 
hdd  that  the  merits  of  Oluist  restored  them  to 
Adamio  innocence.  Oonaeqnently,  they  appear^ 
ed  naked  in  their  assemblies,  and  rejected  mar- 
riage.  They  soon  disappeared,  Init  were  re* 
lived  agria  In  fhe  ISth  entaiy  by  Tanohellaat 
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AntTrarp,  who  taught  that  fornication  end 
adultery  were  meritorious.  In  Savoy,  they  in- 
dulged in  the  most  disgosting  brutalities  in  open 
d^y.  One  Pioard  also  revived  the  sect  among 
the  Hnsritee  in  the  Ifith  century  in  Germany  and 
Bohemia.  They  went  node  at  all  times,  and 
had  women  in  oommon.  The  the<dogy  of  the 
Adamites  of  all  these  periods  Beems  to  have 
been  a  compound  of  Gnosticism  and  Asceticism. 

ADAMS,  the  name  of  comities  in  severil  of 
the  United  States.  I.  A  southern  county  in 
Penoi^lvania,  on  the  Maryland  border,  cont^un- 
inganareaofSSOsqnaremiles.  Theheadwaters 
of  Monocaoy  river  take  their  rise  here,  and 
small  creeks  abound.  Along  the  south  bor- 
der a  ridge  called  South  Konntain  ext^da, 
and  the  geueral  sur&ce  of  the  comity  is 
nneven.  In  1860  the  population  was  25,981, 
and  tite  crops  amounted  to  818,6^  bnshela  o£ 
wheat,  293,979  of  com,  861,779  of  oats,  86,689 
ttuw  of  hay,  and  620,0S4  Iba.  of  butter.  It  con- 
tained 97  dmnbeB)  4  newspaper  presses,  and  had 
6,209  pupilB  in  the  pnblio8oho<^  In  the  South 
HouDtun,  copper  and  Potconao  marble  are 
foimd,  and  the  copper  nunes  have  been  worked 
with  B(Hne  socoess.  It  was  settled  about  1740 
by  immigraats,  Scotch  and  Irish,  organized  in 
1800,  and  named  after  John  Adam&  second  pres- 
ident of  t^e  United  States.  Capital,  Gettyshmg. 
IT.  A  sonth-westem  county  in  Mis^sdppi, 
has  an  area  of  440  square  mues.  On  the  west 
the  Missisfflppi  river  ^vides  it  from  Louisiana, 
on  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  the  river  Homo- 
chitto.  Natchez,  the  capital,  is  the  largest  city 
in  the  state.  Population  in  1860,  18,601,  of 
which  268  were  free  colored,  and  14,869  alaves ; 
prodoots,  884)868  bnshels  of  corn,  86,220  o( 
Bweet  potatoes,  and  17,478  bales  of  cotton. 
There  were  IS  ehorohea,  inewspapers,  820  chil- 
dren in  the  pubUo,  and  196  in  the  private 
schools,  in  the  ooanty.  The  land  is  highly  pro- 
ductive, ni.  A  southern  county  in  Ohio,  di- 
vided from  £raitucky  by  the  Ohio  river,  organ- 
ized in  1797.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  well 
timbered,  and  the  soil  fertile.  PopoIaUon  in 
1860, 18,888 ;  prodoolB,  767,798  buahels  of  com, 
128,904  of  wheat,  115,797  of  oats,  and  222,196 
lbs.  of  batter.  It  had  87  chnrohee,  1  newspaper, 
and  4,600  pupils  in  the  public  schools.  In  the 
south-east  part  of  the  ooanty  are  valuable  qnar^ 
ries  and  iron  mines,  near  the  river.  Capital, 
West  Union.  IV.  An  eastern  county  of  Indi- 
ana, botdaring  on  Ohio,  containing  S24  sqnare 
miles.  It  is  drained  hr  fhe  Wabash  and  St 
^tarj^a  rivers.  The  scm  is  productive  and  the 
mrf^  nearly  level  Population  in  I860, 6,791; 
products,  101,680  bodiela  of  oom.  63,292  of 
wheat,  8,888  tons  of  hay,  and  9,683  lbs.  of  wool 
There  were  6  ohuroheti^  1  newm^>er,  and  666 
ohildrea  in  the  public  sohoote.  Forests  of  oak, 
beech,  ash,  hickory,  and  elm,  cover  a  large  por^ 
tion  of  the  coun^.  Oi^amzed  in  1836.  Capi- 
tal, Decatur.  V.  A  western  county  in  Ulinoia^ 
divided  from  Missouri  by  the  Missisnppi  river, 
haa  an  area  of  760  square  miles.  Bear  creek, 
in  affloent  of  the  MMb^  draina  the  N.  W. 
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paxt  Snrftoe  modnlating,  and  oovcnd  vith 

loreeta,  soil  ridi  and  to  a  great  extent  oultivated. 
Population  in  1856,  84,811  ;  prodncts  in  1850, 
2,092,713  bnahels  of  oom,  602,084  of  wheat, 
277,201  of  oats,  10,878  tons  of  ha^,  840,268  lbs. 
of  batter,  and  59,641  of  wool.  In  addition  to 
these,  pork  ia  nusod  in  lai^e  quantities.  There 
were  80  churches,  1  newspapers,  and  4,000 
pupils  in  the  publio  schools.  YI.  A  south-wesfr 
era  conni^  in  Iowa,  witii  an  area  of  482  square 
miles.  I^e  Nodaway  river  intersects  it  and 
fiowB  south-weat,  while  several  of  ita  Lead 
streams  drain  it.  Population  1019  hj  the  cen- 
Bos  of  1866.  Vn.  A  weetem  countj  ia  Wi»- 
coDun^with  an  area  of  600  aqnare  milei.  The 
river  wiaoonrin  flows  from  lunUi  to  aonfli 
tibnragh  it,  and  the  Lemonwdr  river  also  dndna 
it  These  streomfi  afford  abundant  water  powtt*. 
Luge  forests  cover  the  oountj,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  lumber  are  cat  and  rafted  down  the 
Wisconsin.  Population  in  1865,  6,868;  pro- 
ducts in  1860,  80,688  bushels  of  wheat,  40,676 
of  oats,  23,149  of  com,  8,061  tons  of  hay,  and 
88,078  Iba.  of  butter. 

ADAMS,  a  post-township  of  Berkshire  ca, 
UasBachosetts,  intersected  by  Hoosackriver,  and 
noted  for  its  manofactores.  Saddle  Uountidn  is 
in  its  Tioinity,  and  across  a  stream  called  Hnd> 
son's  brook  is  a  natural  bridge.   Pop.  6,980. 

ADAMS,  Ghabus  BuDn,pr(rflu8or  of  ohem- 
i^ry  and  zoology  in  Amherst  college,  Mass., 
waa  bom  at  Dorchester^  Jan.  11,  lB14y  and  died 
at  St  Thomas,.  Jan.  19,  186S.  Boon  after 
nadnating  at  Aiaherat,  he  was  aasooiated  with 
Flrofeesor  Edward  Hitdioock  in  a  geological 
survey  of  New  York.  In  1887  he  accepted 
the  appointment  of  tutor  in  Amherst  oolleg& 
In  1838  he  was  selected  to  fill  the  chair  of 
chemistry  and  natural  history  in  Middlebury 
college,  Vermont,  which  he  oocnpied  toll  1847, 
when  he  resumed  the  professorship  which  he  had 
previously  hdd  at  Amherst,  and  kept  it  until 
his  decease.  In  1646, 1846,  and  1847,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  geological  survey  of  Vermont.  Be- 
tween 1844  and  1861  he  made  several  journeys 
to  Jamaica  and  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies, 
for  sdentiflo  purposes.  He  was  the  author  of 
"Oontiibatioiis  to  Ooncfaokf;?,"  "Monogr^ba 
of  Several  Species  of  ShdU^*'  and  other  trea- 
tises. Not  long  before  his  Math,  he  pnblished 
a  useful  work  on  elementary  geology,  in  which 
he  was  assisted  by  ProfessCH:  Oray,  of  Brooklyn. 

ADAMS,  Hannah,  one  of  the  earliest  fenule 
writers  in  America,  the  author  of  a  "  View  of  Ke- 
ig^ons  Opinioos,"  a  "  History  of  New  England," 
and  a  "  History  of  the  Jews,"  was  bom  at  Med- 
fleld,  near  Boston,  in  1766,  and  died  at  Brook- 
line,  Mass.,  Nov.  15,  1882.  Her  Miier,  who 
kept  a  country  store,  was  a  man  of  literary 
tastes.  She  showed  at  an  early  age  a  fondness 
fbr  study,  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Latin  ftom  some  divinitry  atadents  board- 
ing -mA  her  &ther.  He  fiuled  in  borioese 
-when  she  was  but  Bevrnteeit,  thus  oUi^ng  Ida 
fiunily  to  provide  for  themselvea.  Bonng  the 
BeTcuidaonar;^  war  she  supported  herBCuf  bj 


making  laoe,  and  afterwards  l^teaiddDft.  Ber 
"  View  "  was  published  in  178^  and  met  a 
readysale.  Her  "History  <rf  New  England"  next 
^q>wred  in  1799,  and  was  lilrawise  snoosssfiil, 
but  the  kbor  which  it  coat  seriously  impaired 
her  health.  Her  writings,  though  extenrivdy 
read,  brou^t  her  little  pecuniary  profit,  yet 
they  secured  her  many  friends,  some  of  them 
persons  in  high'  station,  among  whom  Presdent 
Adams  and  the  Abbd  Gr^oire  may  be  enumer- 
ated. With  the  lattOT  she  carried  on  a  oorre- 
^ndenoB  req>eoting  the  Jewish  nation,  a  his- 
tory of  which  she  n^  engaged  in  writing.  -Ho 
was  then  striving  to  obtain  the  emancipatkm  Ot 
the  JewB  in  Fraooe,  and  affiwded  her  mndi. 
Tahuble  asristanoa  m  the  pnmratioi  of  Ato 
ber  list  work  d  inipartanoe.  Dnrii^  the  elo^ 
ing  years  of  her  li»  die  eiijoyed  an  annni^, 
provided  by  the  liberality  of  scnne  friends  in 
Boston.  She  was  the  flnrt  person  whose  n- 
mains  were  interred  in  Mt.  Auburn  oemetery. 

ADAMS,  Is&AO,  bom  in  New  En^and  at  the 
beginning  of  this  oentury,  is  the  invents 
the  most  perfect  power  printing  press  yet  in* 
use.  Adams's  presses  are  mannfactored  by 
himself  in  Boston,  and  are  used  in  sll  parts  of 
the  United  States.  The  prominent  points  tiC 
the  inrention  are  asfollows :  1.  The  type-talde 
never  movea  from  under  the  pressing  plate ;  ft 
has  simply  a  diort  up  and  down  motim,  while 
the  frame  ludding  tlM  pwer  is  movableb  %.  A 
catdL  acted  npw  by  the  fbot  of  the  fteder, 
miy<«e8  the  type-talm  the  moment  it  Is  tondtr 
ed,  and  thus  back  minting  is  generally  prevent- 
ed.  8.  There  is  a  ny  for  collecting  the  printed 
sheets  into  a  pile,  instead  of  a  boy  as  was  nsoal 
in  earlier  power  presses. 

ADAMS,  Jabpbb,  D.  D.,  prendent  of  Oharles- 
ton  college,  South  Garouna,  bom  at  Ifed- 
way,  Mass.,  in  1798,  graduated  at  Brown 
university  in  1615,  and  died  Oct.  26,  1841. 
Soon  after  he  left  college  he  was  made  profes- 
aor  of  mathemalios  at  Brown  universi^.  In 
1824  he  assumed  the  direction  of  Gharleeton 
college,  but  disliking  the  system  on  which  it  waa 
OTiM^zed,  soon  after  took  diarge  of  Geneva 
ouIegeiinKewTwk.  ^  1827  he  was  persuad- 
ed to  retora  to  Oharle^on,  and  managed  that 
institntion  fbr  tdne  yean^  when  he  left  It  in  a 
luf^y  proq>erons  atate.  After  i»^«riDg  a 
treatise  on  moral  science,  he  was  for  two  yeara 
chapMn  at  the  West  Point  academy,  and  then 
returned  to  Sont^  Oarolina,  where  he  died. 

ADAMS,  JoHK,  second  president  of  the 
United  States,  bom  Oct  19,  1786,  in  that 
part  of  the  town  cf  Bruntree,  Massachusetts, 
on  the  south  shore  of  Boston  harbor,  and  some 
ten  miles  distant  from  Bo«too,  rince  erected 
into  the  town  of  Qniuoy,  where  he  died  July  4^ 
1826.  He  was  great^andson  of  Henry  Adwna, 
who  emigrated  from  England  about  1640,  with 
a  faouly  of  eight  sons ;  sod  became  one  of  the 
early  settlers  in  Bnuntiee,  where  he  had  a  grant 
of  40  aorea  of  land;  in  whioh  town  and  tiw 
neiriibwhood  faia  deeoendants  oontiane  to  re- 
itide*  Tfaefatherof  JctoiAdamawaaadoaew 
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ct  tibe  <3aa6by  and  fldeetman,  a  ftnner  of 
fimited  meaiu^  to  which  he  added  the  balneal 
of  ■hoemakingi   He  wis  en^ded,  however,  to 
^vaa  ninnmriil  eduoation  to  hisdoest  Km  John, 
-who  gradnsted  at  Harrard  cc^ege  ia  1766. 
The  joang  Adams's  first  oocopalion  after  gradn- 
ating,  was  the  <>^^*'tfi  of  the  grammar  school  in 
'Worcester,  Uass.  lOie  war  with  Fraooe,  fin- the 
poasenKMi  of  the  western  ooantry,  was  then  at 
itsh^g^;  and  in  a  remarkable  letter  to  a  yoong 
fijend,  which  oon  tains  some  cnrioas  prognoe- 
fintfAn"  aa  to  what  would  be  in  a  nnndred 
ran  the  relative  popnlaticm  and  oommeroe  of 
Knf^unA  and  her  ocuooies,  jonng  Adams  de- 
scribes himself  as  having  tomod  politioian. 
From  this  date  his  interest  in  pnblio  a&irs 
oommanoed.   His  school  he  found  bat  "a 
•dMxA  oi  affliction,"  from  which  he  endeavored 
to  ipin  relief  by  mvoting  himself  m  additun, 
to  the  atodr  of  the  law.  For  tme  mroose  he 
plaoed  himaelf  nnder  the  tai&xL  tt  t£e  mily 
lai^er  of  whim  WtHvestv,  thocgh  the  ihtre 
town     the  comity,  could  tiien  boast.   He  had 
titkoo^it  aerioualy  of  the  cl«ioal  profassbn,  but 
aooording  to  his  own  ezpressifms  in  a  oimtem- 
porary  letter,  "  the  frightfbl  onginos  of  eocle- 
siartaoal  ooniidla,  of  di^Iioal  malice,  and  Oal- 
Tinistie  good  nature,"  of  the  oper^ion  of  which 
lie  had  been  a  witness  in  some  church  contro- 
versies in  his  native  town  of  Braintree,  had 
"  torified  him  out  of  iL"   The  law  was  not 
even  his  second  choice.   Already  he  had  long- 
ings Ibr  distioction.   Kothiog  but  want  of  in- 
terest and  patrmsge  prevented  him  from  en- 
listiag  ia  the  anny.  Gould  he  have  obttuued 
a  tnK^  of  homj.  cat  a  company  of  foot^  he 
WDold,  so  one  of  bis  pubHshed  Mters  dedares, 
iafidUldy  liave  been  a  soldiw.  After  two  years 
ct  stody  at  'Worcester  he  retomed  to  his  &uier*8 
house  in  Brmntree,  and  in  1768  commenced 
life  in   Suffolk  county,  of  which  Boston 
was  the  shire  town.   He  gradually  introduced 
himself  into  practice,  and  in  1764  married  Abi- 
gail Smith,  a  daoi^tcr  of  the  minister  €^  the 
nd^boiing  town  of  WeTmouth,  and  with 
eonnebtions  who  occupied  a  sockd  positi(m 
Boperior  to  that  of  Hi.  Adams's  own  funily. 
What  was  still  more  to  the  puipose,  she  was  a 
lady  of  superior  abilities  and  good  sense,  and  ad- 
nuntdy  adapted  to  make  him  happy.  Very 
dMMtly  after  his  marriage,  the  attempt  atparliit- 
moitarr  taxation  diveitad  him  flun  law  to  poll- 
taoa.  HspfomotedHieoallofatownmeetingia 
Braintree^  to  instmot  the  reinmentativea  of  the 
town  on  the  subject  of  the  stamp  act,  and  the 
zasolatioos  whidi  he  presented  at  this  meeting 
were  not  only  voted  by  the  town,  but  attracted 
great  attention  throoghont  the  provinoe,  and 
wece  adt^ted  word  for  word  by  more  than 
forty  diflerent  towns.   Yet,  Adams,  as  appears 
bjr  his  published  diair,  was  somewluit  alarmed 
at  the  violmoe  of  the  mob  in  destroying  the 
fiuniture  of  Oliver,  the  stamp  distributor,  and  of 
Governor  Hutchinson,  and  not  a  Uttie  vexed,  as 
well  alhliiiniiiil.  at  the  intarmption  to  his  own 
hnilnaw^  eaoied  by  the  reAtsal  of  the  Judges  to 
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go  on  wttbottt  Btttnps.  He  was  somewhat  con- 
soled, however,  by  an  nnexpected  appointment 
on  the  part  ct  the  town  of  Boston,  to  be  one  of 
tbehr  oonnsel  along  with  Jeremiah  Gridley,  the 
king's  aStoruvj  and  head  <^  the  bar,  and  Jamei 
Otis,  the  celebrated  orattHT,  tosnpport  a  memorial 
addressed  to  tiie  governor  and  council,  tiiat  the 
coorta  might  proceed  with  business,  thougb  no 
stamps  were  to  l>e  had.  It  fell  to  Adams,  as 
junior  counsel,  to  open  the  case  for  the  peti- 
tioners, and  he  boldly  took  the  groond  in  whidt 
his  two  seniors,  tiie  one  from  his  position,  the 
other  frvm  his  committals,  in  his  receotiy-pnb- 
li^edbookonthe  '*Bi^tBoftbeOolonifls,"were 
prevented  from  following  him — that  the  stunp 
act  was  absolutely  void — ^parliament  having  no 
right  to  tax  the  oolonies.  Notliing,  however, 
came  of  this  s^iidieation ;  the  governor  and 
oonntdl  decUned  to  action  the  ground  that  it 
bel<nged  to  tiie  Judges,  not  to  them,  to  dedde. 
Hie  xcpeal  of  the  stamp  act  soon  put  an  ood 
to  tiie  sospension  of  bbdness,  which,  indeed, 
had  (mly  eztwded  to  the  supenor  court,  the  in- 
fuiw  ooorta  going  on  irithont  stamps.  It  was 
on  this  same  ocraslon  that  Mr.  Adams  first 
made  his  appearance  as  a  writer,  selecting  for  that 
purpose  the  oolnmns  of  the  "  Boston  Gazette.^* 
Among  other  papers  which  he  published  was  a 
asnm  of  four  articles,  which  attracted  so  much 
attention  as  to  be  republished  in  a  London 
newBp^>er,  and  subsequently  in  a  collection  of 
papers  relating  to  the  taxation  eontrovmy, 
printed  together  in  a  volume.  The  papers  as 
originally  published  had  no  title ;  in  the  print- 
ed Tolome  they  were  called  an  "  Essay  on  tiw 
Oanm  and  Fandal  Law."  Xhey  began  indeed 
with  some  refiarence  to  these  subjects,  but 
mi^t,  with  much  more  propriety,  have  twen  en- 
titled an  "Essay  on  the  Government  and  Bi^ts 
of  New  England."  Mr.  Adams's  style  was  form- 
ed, aa  is  evident  from  these  pieces,  from  the 
moment  be  began  to  write.  They  may  be  found 
in  his  collected  works,  edited  by  his  grandfion. 
Mr.  Adams's  law  bnsiness  contmued  gradcaHy 
to  increase  and  in  1768  he  removed  to  Boston. 
In  that  and  the  next  year  he  was  one  of  tiie 
committee  to  draft  instructions  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  town — a  duty  which  the  com- 
mittee entrusted  to  him,  though  be  poffltively  re- 
fused to  attend  and  speak  at  town  meetings.  In 
1770  he  was  himself  chosen  a  representative  to 
the  general  oourb  notwithstanding  he  had  just 
befive  hazarded  his  popularity,  by  accepting  a 
letaloeF  to  defend  Ouwn  Preston  and  nis  sol^ 
dim,  for  thrir  share  &  what  was  known  as  the 
Bostm  Ifanacre"— a  defence  conducted  with 
success,  In  qdte  of  the  strong  pr^udioes  which 
it  had  to  eneoonter,  Adams's  acceptance  the 
post  of  representative  interfered  greatly  with  hia 
DusineeB  aa  a  lawyer,  on  whidi  he  depended  for 
support,  and  which  by  this  time  had  grown  to  be 
greater  than  that  of  any  lawyer  in  the  province. 
But  he  entered  with  his  costomaiy  energy  into 
the  dnties  of  his  new  position,  becoming  from 
this  time  forward  the  chief  legal  adviser  of  the 
piMariot  psity,  and  nowjfbr  the  first  time,  an  ao- 
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tlve  and  con^ieoons  leader  among  fhem.  Part- 
ly perhaps  to  escape  this  leadenhip  and  the  loos 
w  tim«s  the  labor,  and  reqtonribmties  which  it 
impoeed,  as  well  aa  to  regain  hia  health  whidi 
began  to  soffer,  Ur.  Adams  removed  his  resi- 
dence back  to  Brainbee,  resigning  hia  eeat  hi 
the  lagislatore,  bat  stall  retaining  his  law  office 
in  Boston.  A  comparative  loll  in  politics  for 
two  or  three  jean  made  his  presence  in  the  le- 
gjdatnre  leas  indispensable,  bat  still  as  to  all  the 
most  important  matters  of  controvert  with 
Governor  Hntchinaon  he  was  oonsolted  and  gave 
1^  aid.  Indeedjt  was  not  long  before  he  agwn 
moved  back  to  Boston,  thongh  still  resoWing 
to  avoid  pcditioa  and  to  devote  himself  to  hia 
prafeadoQ.  He  wrote,  soon  after,  a  seriea 
tetters  in  a  newqti^  (repabUshed  in  bis  oc^ 
leoted  Torh&  iii.)  on  the  then  mooted 
qiie^ion  we  independence  of  the  jndidary, 
and  the  payment  the  crown  of  the  salsriea 
ofthejodges.  Soonafterhe  waselected  by  the 
graeru  court  to  tiie  provincial  council,  bnt  was 
negadved  hy  Governor  Hntchinaon.  The  de- 
Btmetiou  of  the  tea  and  the  Boston  port  bill, 
that  followed,  soon  broaght  matters  to  a  crisis. 
These  events  prodnced  the  congress  of  1774.— 
Ur.  Adams  was  chosen  one  of  the  five  delegates 
from  Jf  assachosetts,  and  his  vi»t  to  Philadel- 
phia on  this  business,  was  the  first  ocossion  of 
bis  going  beyond  the  limits  of  New  England. — 
In  Uie  ^scQssions  in  committee  on  the  decla- 
ration of  colonial  ri^ta,  he  took  an  active 
part  in  &Tor  of  resting  those  ri^ts  npon  the 
law  of  nature  as  well  as  the  law  of  England ; 
and  after  the  snbstance  of  the  resolati(ma  had 
been  agreed  upon,  he  was  appcdnted  to  pnt 
them  into  shape.  In  his  diary,  pablished  in  the 
second lEolnme  of  his  collected  works,and  his  con- 
temporaneoos  letters  written  to  hia  wife  and  pab- 
Uahed  by  hia  grandson,  the  most  tmstworthy 
and  graphic  descriptions  are  to  be  found  of  the 
members  and  doings  of  that  famous  but  little 
known  body.  The  session  concluded,  Ur,  Adams 
left  PhtladelphiA  with  no  expectation,  as  he 
notod  down  at  the  time,  of  ever  seeing  it  again. 
Immediately  on  his  return  to  Massat^Dsetts  he 
was  chosen  by  the  town  ttf  Braintree  a  member 
tor  that  town  of  the  provindal  conorees  then  in 
aeauon.  That  oongreas  had  ahwady  i^pointed 
a  committee  of  safbty,  vested  wiUi  general  eze- 
entive  powers ;  had  aeised  the  provincial  reve- 
nues ;  had  appointed  general  <mloer8 ;  effected 
military  stores,  and  t^en  steps  tbWaras  oi^an- 
iang  an  army  of  volnnteo-  mlnnte  men.  Gov- 
ernor Gage  had  issued  a  prochunation  denounc- 
ing these  proceedings,  bat  no  attention  was  paid 
to  it ;  Gage  had  no  support  except  in  the  fire 
or  six  regiments  which  formed  the  garrison  of 
Boston,  a  few  trembling  officials,  and  a  small 
minority  of  timid  adherents,  while  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  provindal  congress  had,  by 
the  common  consent  of  tbb  people,  all  the  force 
law.  Shortly  after  the  a4Ionmment  of  this 
oongress,  Adams  fq>plied  himself  to  answer- 
ing, through  the  newspapers,  a  champion  of 
the  mother  otmntry'a  olamis,  who,  nnaer  the 


fwni  d»  plvma  43t  Matta^Aumtimi^  had  com- 
mmoed  a  aeriei  of  able  and  eSbcdve  pfq>erB  in 
a  Bostoa  journal,  and  to  whom  Adams  re- 
plied, undw  tlie  ^nature  of  Ifbtanffhu. — 
These  caniqrs  ai^wared  weekly  daring  tiie  winter 
of  177^  but  were  out  short  by  the  battle  a< 
Lexington.  An  abridgmoit  of  them  was  pub- 
lished in  Ahnon's  "  Remembrancer  '*  for  1775, 
under  the  titie  of  "  A  History  of  the  Dispute 
with  Amoiaa,"  and  afterwards  in  a  separata 
pamphlet.  They  have  also  been  twice  reprint- 
ed entire  in  America,  and  are  pven  in  the  4th 
volume  of  Adams's  collected  works.  Their  value 
oonsista  in  the  strong  contemporaneous  view 
which  they  presoit  of  tlw  origin  of  the  atmggle 
between  the  oolonieaand  ib»  motbw  ooantiy, 
and  of  &e  pc^cy  of  Bernard  and  Hntoliinaoa 
as  TOvermns  ct  Massaohns^l^  which  did  so 
maSh  to  Iving  that  struggle  on.  Uke  all  Mt. 
Adams's  writings,  they  are  distinguished  a 
bold  tone  of  investi^ttion,  a  resort  to  firrt  prin- 
oiplee,  and  a  terse,  dear,  and  pt^nted  style ;  bat 
like  all  his  other  writincs,  having  been  prodoe> 
ed  piece-meal  and  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
they  lack  order,  system,  polish,  and  predsion. — 
In  the  midst  or  the  excitement  produced  the 
battle  of  Lexington — which  at  once  bron^t 
up  the  q^teven  of  the  most  heatating  patriots 
to  the  fighting  point,  and  which  was  speedily 
folh>wed  by  &e  seizure  of  the  fortresses  <^  It- 
conderoga  and  Crown  Point,  and  by  other  simi- 
lar seizures  in  other  ooloniee— Aaams  set  out 
for  Philadelphia  to  attend  the  continental  c«l- 
gressof  1776,  <rf^ which  hebad been aroonteda 
member.  This  second  oongress^  though  made  up 
for  the  most  part  of  the  same  men,  vras  a  wIm^ 
dlflferent  body  from  its  predecessor.  That  was  a 
mere  consulting  convention.  Thenew  congreos 
speedily  assumed,  or  rather  had  thrust  upon 
it,  by  tiie  unanimoas  consent  of  the  patriots^ 
the  exerdse  of  a  comprehensive  authority,  in 
which  supreme,  exeoutive,  le^alative,  and  in 
some  cases,  judicial  functions  were  united.  In 
this  busy  scene  the  active  and  ontiring  Adams, 
one  of  whose  distingaishing  characteristics  was 
his  capacity  for  business  and  fondness  of  it, 
found  ample  employment,  while  his  bold  and 
pugnaoioas  snirit  was  not  a  UtUe  ezdted  by  the 
haiurds  anddiguty  of  the  great  game  inmiloh 
he  had  come  to  bmd  so  deep  a  stake,  Adams 
had  made  up  Ids  mind  that  any  reconeUiatioii 
with  the  mother  country  was  hopeless.  The 
m^atitj  of  congress  were  not  yet  of  that  opin- 
ion. Under  the  lead  (^John  IHckinaon,  thongh 
against  the  strumous  resistance  of  Adams  and 
othera,  that  body  voted  still  another  and  final 
petition  to  the  king.  Adams  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  joii^g  wi^  this  vote  one  to  pat  the 
colonies  into  a  state  of  defence,  thongh  with 

Srotestations  that  the  war,  on  their  part,  waa 
efensive  only,  and  without  any  intention  to 
threw  off  their  allegiance.  Not  long  after,  con- 
gress  was  brought  up  to  the  point  of  assuming 
the  responnbQity  and  control  of  the  military 
openri;ions  which  New  Eurland  hai9  oom- 
menoed  by  laying  dege  to  Boston,  in  which 
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townOtg©  and  bis  troopi  were  shnt  np,  and  be- 
fore 'wmeh  I^f  encamped  an  impromptu  New 
EugLand  anny  of  15,000  meOf  drawn  together 
immeffiatdr  after  the  batfle  of  Ludngbcau — 
Btgad  Vf  ttie  Kew-  En^and  delegates,  congress 
agneA  to  awnme  the  expense  and  control  of 
'Q&ianiiy.  AdainB,inhiBantobio0^h7,dainui 
the  boBtv  of  haTiDg  first  proposed  Waahington 
fior  the  dbief  conunand,  a  ooneesdon  intended 
to  seeore  the  sood  will  and  firm  cooperation 
of  Ybginia  and  the  Bonthem  colonies.  Those 
eolonies  urged  General  Lee  for  the  second  place 
in  the  army,  bnt  Adams  insisted  on  giving  that 
to  ArtODiaB  Ward,  then  commanding  the  New 
^tgfa"*!  army  b^ore  Boston.  He  supported 
Lee,  however,  fi>r  the  third  place.— Having  aa* 
Buned  the  directirai  oS  this  army,  provided  for  its 
reorgamxatioD,  and  IssnedlnUs  of  credit  to  sop- 
poct  it,  oongreaa  took  a  short  leoess.  Adams 
ntntniiig  home,  sat  in  the  hiterral  as  amember 
of  die  Maasachnsetts  oooncU,  which  treating  the 
oAeaof  goremor  asvacaht,  had,  under  aciaose 
of  the  provincial  charter  intended  to  meet  snoh 
easea,  aaaomed  the  ezecntive  authority.  On 
retmiung  to  Philadelphia  in  September,  Adams 
tauni.  hanudf  in  hot  water.    Two  confidential 
letters  of  hia,  written  during  the  previous  see- 
sion,  had  been  intercepted  by  the  Britdsh  in 
crossng  Hndson  river,  and  h&d  been  published 
in  die  Bosbm  papers.   Not  only  did  these  let- 
ten  evinoe  a  zeal  for  dedfive  measures,  which 
made  the  writer  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the 
more  otHiaerTatire  of  hia  fellow  members  of  con- 
gress, bnt  his  referoioe  in  one  of  them  to  "  the 
whinsL  the  eniioc^  the  vanity',  the  superstition, 
tiw  imtaUlity*  of  some  cf  bis  ooUeagues,  and 
itt  parlioMlar  to  John  Diddnson,  aa  "  a  certain 
great  fortone  hot  piddling  genius,"  made  him 
poaooal  enendee  who  never  forgave  him.  Bnt 
thoo^  for  the  moment  an  olfleot  of  distrust  to 
■ome  of  his  oolleagnes,  this  did  not  save  him 
fitnn  hard  work.  ^  I  am  enga^  ht  constant 
bnsinesa,"  so  he  wrote  abont  this  time,  from 
aerm  to  tenia  the  morning,  in  committee^  from 
lento  four  in  congress,  ana  from  Ax  totenagain 
in  committee.  Our  assembly  is  scarcely  numer- 
ous enough  for  the  business  ;  everybody  is  en- 
gi^ed  b31  aaj  in  congress  and  all  tiie  morning  and 
eming  in  oommittees.''   The  committee  which 
deafly  engaged  Ur.  Adams*s  attention  at  tUs 
time,  waa  one  on  fitUng  out  oruisercL  and  on 
Bavu  affidn  aBncnlly.   This  oonunittee  Md 
the  first  foondation  of  an  American  navy,  a 
body  of  mlsB  and  regolaticHia  for  whidi--the 
batia  of  oar  existing  naval  code,— waa  drawn 
vp  by  Adams.  Governor  Wentwwth  having 
fled  teem  New  Hampshire^  tite  people  m 
that  province  applied  to  congress  for  advice 
as  to  the  method  of  administration  they  should 
adopt.     Adams  seized  the  opportunity  to 
urge  the  necessity  at  advisii^  all  tbe  provinces 
to  proceed  at  once  to  institute  governments  of 
their  own.   The  news  which  soon  arrived  <^ 
the  supercilious  treatment  of  the  petition 
eoDgress  to  the  king,  added  strength  to  his 
vWw%  and  tbe  matter  being  re&rred  to  a  oonr 
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mittee  on  iridtsk  Adams  wM  i^aoed,  a  report 
in  partial  conformity  to  his  ideas  was  made  and 
adopted.  Having  been  offered  the  post  of  chief 
justice  of  Maasaehusetts,  Adams,  towards  the 
end  of  the  year,  returned  home  to  consult  on 
that  and  other  important  sulgects.  He  took  his 
seat  in  the  oonndl  of  which  he  had  been  chosen 
a  member  immediately  on  hia  arrival,  and  was 
oonsulted  by  Washington  both  as  to  sending 
General  Lee  to  New  York,  and  as  to  the  expe- 
dition against  Canada.  It  was  finally  arranged 
that  wmle  Adams  should  accept  the  appoint- 
ment of  chief  justice,  he  should  still  remain  a 
dd^ate  in  oongress,  and,  till  more  quiet  times, 
should  be  excBsed  from  acting  as  judge.  Un- 
der this  arrangement  he  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia va]j  in.  1776.  He  never  took  his 
seat  as  oUef  Jostioe,  hat  resigned  that  offioe 
tite  next  year.— Advioe  umllar  to  that  to  New 
Hampflhire,  on  the  But|}eot  ot  assnming  govern- 
ment^ as  it  was  colled,  had  heea.  shtnt^  after 
given  upon  similar  anplieationB  to  congress 
from  South  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Adams  waa 
mnch  consnlted  by  membf^of  the  southern 
delegation  (as  being  better  versed  than  them- 
selves in  the  snUect  of  republicanism,  both  by 
stody  and  experience,  coming,  as  he  did,  from 
the  most  thoroughly  republican  section  of  the 
couDtiy),  concerning  the  form  of  government 
which  they  should  adopt.  Of  several  letters 
which  he  wrote  on  this  subiect,  one  more  elab- 
orate than  the  others  was  printed,  under  the 
title  of  Thoughts  on  Government  applicable  to 
the  present  state  of  the  American  colonies." 
This  pamphlet,  la^ly  circulated  in  YiqpUiUa. 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  adoption  of  a  fomt  <h 
govemmmt  by  that  state,  was,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent^ a  n}j(^der  to  that  part  ol  Paloe's  famous 
pamphlet  of  "  Common  Sense,"  which  advocat* 
ed  government  by  a  sing^  assembly.  It  waa 
also  intended  to  controvert  the  aristocratic 
views,  somewhat  prevalent  in  Virginia,  of  those 
who  advocated  a  governor  and  senate  for  life. 
Aduna's  system  of  policy  embraced  the  adoption 
of  self-government  by  each  of  the  oolonies,  a 
oonfed^ation,  and  treaties  with  foreign  powers. 
This  system  he  continued  to  urge  with  zeal  and 
increasing  Buoceaa,  till  finally,  on  Hay  18,  he 
carried  a  reaolntion  through  congress,  by  whidi 
so  muoh  of  his  plan  waa  indorsed  by  that  body 
as  related  to  the  assnmption  of  self-government 
by  the  several  odtmieB.  The  first  step  thoa 
takeo,  the  others  soon  followed.  A  resuntion 
that  the  United  States  "  are  and  ought  to  be 
free  and  independent"  introduced  by  B.  H.  Lee^ 
under  instructions  from  the  Virginia  conven- 
tion, was  very  warmly  supported  by  Adama^ 
and  carried,  seven  states  to  six.  Three  commit- 
tees, one  on  a  dedaration  of  independence,  an- 
other on  confederation,  and  a  third  on  foreign 
relations,  were  shortly  after  appointed.  Of  thfl 
first  and  third  of  these  committees  Adams  was 
a  member.  The  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  drawn  up  by  J^erson,  but  on  Adams  de- 
volved the  task  of  battling  it  through  congress 
in  a  three  da^'  debate^  dsring  which  it  und» 
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went  Bome  enrtaflment.  The  plan  oi  a  treaty 
reported  by  the  third  cranmittee,  and  adt^ited 
by  oongress,  was  drawn  np  by  Adams.  His 
views  did  not  extend  beyond  merely  oommer- 
cial  treaties.  He  was  opposed  to  seeking  any 
political  ooDiteotion  with  France,  or  any  mili- 
tary or  even  naval  assistance  from  her  or  any 
foreign  power, — On  Jane  13,  oongress  bad  es- 
tablished a  board  of  war  and  ordnance,  to  con- 
sist of  five  members,  with  a  secretary,  derk, 
&a, — in  fact,  a  war  department  As  ori^naUy 
constitnted,  the  members  of  this  board  were 
taken  from  oongress,  and  John  Adams  was 
made  its  chairman  or  president.  This  position, 
which  was  one  of  great  labor  and  respcHU^blBty, 
as  the  chief  bnrden  of  the  dnties  fell  upon  him, 
he  ocmtinaed  to  hold  for  the  next  eighteen 
month^  with  the  ezoepttm  at  a  necessary  ab- 
aenoe  at  the  dose  ttf  uw  year  17Y0,  to  reendt 
his  health.  The  bnalneBS  of  preparing  artides 
of  war  for  the  government  d  the  army  was 
depnted  to  a  committee  oomposed  of  Adams  and 
Jefferson ;  bat  Jefferson,  according  to  Adams's 
aoooont,  threw  npon  him  the  whole  harden,  not 
only  of  drawing  np  the  artides — which  he  bor- 
rowed mosUy  from  those  of  Great  Britain — ^but 
of  arguing  them  throngh  congress,  which  was 
no  small  task.  Adams  strongly  opposed  Lord 
Howe's  invitation  to  a  conference,  sent  to  con- 
sress  after  the  battle  of  Long  I^and,  throogh 
his  prisoner,  General  Sollivan.  He  was,  how- 
ever, appointed  one  ot  the  committee  fbr  that 
porpose,  along  with  Franklin  and  Rntledge,  and 
bis  antoUogn^y  oraLtains  aome  onrions  anec- 
dotes the  Tint — ^Bedde  his  preddraioyof 
the  board  of  war,  Adams  was  also  ohidrman  of 
the  committee  apon  which  devtdved  the  do* 
dsion  of  ^>peal8  in  admiralty  cases  from  the 
state  ooarts.  Having  thos  occu|ded,  for  nearly 
two  years,  a  position  which  g^ed  him  the 
repntation  among  at  least  a  portion  of  his  ool- 
leagaes,  of  having  the  dearest  head  and  firmest 
heart  of  any  man  in  congress,"  he  was  appoint- 
ed, near  the  end  of  the  year  1777,  a  commis- 
moner  to  France  to  supersede  Deane,  whom 
congress  had  determined  to  recall.  Be  em- 
barked at  Boston,  in  a  frigate  of  the  same 
Dame,  on  Feb.  12, 1778,  reached  Bordeaux  after 
a  stormy  passage,  and  arrived  on  AptH  8  at 
Farfs. .  Already  before  his  arrival  the  allianoe 
with  France  had  been  completed,  and  his  sti^ 
was  not  long.  He  foond  that  a  very  great  an- 
tagonism of  views  and  feeling  had  arisen  be- 
tween the  three  commissioners,  Franklin,  Deane^ 
and  Arthur  Lee,  of  whom  the  embassy  to 
France  had  been  originally  composed,  and  as 
the  recall  of  Deane  had  not  reconciled  the  other 
two,  Adams  advised,  as  the  only  means  of  giv- 
ing unity  and  energy  to  the  mission,  that  it 
ahoald  be  intmsted  to  a  mn^e  person.  This 
BO^estion  was  adopted,  and  in  conseqnenoe  c£ 
it,  Franklin  having  been  appointed  sole  ambas- 
sador in  France,  Adams  retnmed  home  in  the 
same  French  frigate  which  took  ont  the  new 
Ftaodi  minister,  the  Ohevalter  de  la  Loceme. 
"Ba  asriTed  at  Bostrai  4iut  aaa  ooiiT«ifc[<m  was 


abont  to  meet  to  finm  a  state  conatltalifm  for 
Maasachnsetts;  and  being  chosen  a  delegate 
from  his  native  town  of  Bralntcee,  he  took  a 
leading  part  in  ita  fivmation.  Before  this  con- 
vention had  finished  ita  bndneas,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  congress,  minister  to  treat  with 
Great  Britain  for  peace  and  commerce,  nnder 
which  appointment  he  sailed  again  for  France 
in  1779,  in  the  same  French  frigate  in  which  he 
had  retnmed.  Very  contrary  to  his  own  in- 
clinations, Mr.  Adams  was  prevented  by  Ver- 
gennes,  the  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
from  making  to  Great  Britain  any  oommani- 
oaUons  of  his  powers.  In  fiwt,  Vergennes  and 
Adams  already  were  and  oontinned  to  be  to 
each  other  olgeeta  of  serioos  distmst,  in  both 
oases  quite  nnfoonded.  Yergennes  feand  lest 
adranoes  towards  treating  with  England  m^t 
lead  to  some  sort  of  reconciliation  with  Great 
Britain,  short  of  the  independence  of  the  colo- 
nies, which  was  contrary  to  his  ideas  of  iba 
interest  of  France.  The  oommonioations  made 
to  him  by  Gerard,  the  first  French  minister  in 
America,  and  Adams's  oonnection  with  the  Lees, 
whom  Vergennes  snspected,  thongh  unjasUy, 
of  a  secret  communication  tlu-oagh  Arthur  Lee, 
with  the  British  ministry,  led  him  to  re^rd 
Kr.  Adams  as  the  appointee  of  a  party  in  con- 
gress dedroofl  of  sadi  a  reconciliation ;  nor  did 
he  rest  till  he  had  obtained  from  congress,  some 
two  years  after,  the  recall  of  Mr.  Adams's  pow' 
ers  to  n^tiate  a  treaty  oi  commerce^  and  the 
oonjnnctton  witii  him  of  several  odleagnes  to 
treat  fbr  peace,  of  whom  FnnkHn,  who  ei^ed 
Ub  entire  oonndence,  was  one.  Adams,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  entirdy  free  from  hereditaiy 
English  pr<)Jndioes  agunst  the  French,  vdie- 
mently  snspected  Vergennes  of  a  de^gn  to  sac- 
rifice the  interests  of  the  United  States,  especial- 
ly the  fisheries  and  the  western  lands,  to  the 
aidvanoement  of  the  Spanish  house  of  Bourbon. 
'While  lingering  at  Paris,  with  nothing  to  do 
except  to  nnrse  theee  snspidons,  Adams  bnaed 
himself  in  famishing  commmiications  on  Amer- 
ican afihirs  to  a  semi-oflBcid  gazette,  the  Mereura 
de  trance,  conducted  by  M.  Gmet,  chief  secre- 
tary in  the  ford^  bureau,  and  &ther  of  the 
French  minister  m  Ameri<»,  who  sobseqaently 
rendered  that  name  so  notorious.  Findinghis  po- 
dtionat  Paris  not  very  comfortable,  in  Jaly,1780^ 
he  proceeded  to  Kdland,  his  otdeot  bdng  to  fivm 
an  o[rinl(at  as  to  the  probalrifi^  of  boRowing 
money  there.  Just  about  the  same  time  he  was 
^pointed  by  oongress  to  negotiate  a  Dutch  loan, 
Drarens,  who  had  been  sdeoted  for  that  purpoaeL 
being  not  yet  ready  to  leave  home.  By  way  of 
enlightening  the  Dutch  as  to  American  affiainL 
Aduns  pabushcd  in  the  Gazette  of  Leyden,  and 
in  a  magazine  called  Politique  Sdllandai$e^  a 
number  of  papers  and  extracts,  induding  sev- 
eral which,  through  a  friend,  he  procured  to  be 
first  published  in  a  Lond<m  joamal,  to  give  to 
them  an  English  character.  To  these  he  added 
a  direct  pubucation  of  his  own,  afterwards  many 
times  reprinted,  and  to  be  found  In  the  seventh 
TohmM  of  his  collected  yrorka  under  the  title  of 
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"Twon^-flix  l«ttas  ii|Mm  liitmsting  SaljeotL  to  enooonter,  and  tlie  mat  ot  nq^xnt  from 
Ewqtecting  tbeBev<^tioninAin«1ca."  ^hu  Te^emiea,  he  was  aooostomed to  r^iard  as tiie 
eommenoed  negoliatiinu  for  a  loan,  when  his  greiSeat  tnomph  of  hia  life. — ^Befiire  this  bof^ 
laboca  In  thmt  dlreotfam  wue  intermpted  br  ib»  neas  was  ocnnpleted,  itr.  AcUms  reodred  mvent 
raddeii  breach  between  England  ami  Holland,  oalls  to  oome  to  Paris,  where  Jay  and  FranKUn, 
eonaeqaatt  apcm  the  capture  of  Lanrena,  and  two  of  the  new  oommisnoners,  were  already 
iha  ^oovery  of  the  seoret  negotjatim  earned  treating  for  peace,  and  where  ne  arrived  Oct 
on  between  him  and  Van  Berkel,  of  Amater-  26.   Though  Hr.  Jay  had  been  pat  into  the 
dam,  which,  though  it  had  been  entered  upon  diplomatic  service  by  the  procurement  of  the 
withoat  authority  from  the  Dutch  states,  the  party  in  congress  in  the  Froich  interest,  his 
Britttfa  made  the  pretenoe  for  a  speedy  declara-  oiplomatio  experience  in  Spain  had  led  him 
tion  oi  war.    Adams  was  soon  ^er  appointed  to  entertain  the  same  doubts  that  ^dams  did  as 
fflinister  to  Holland,  in  place  of  the  captured  to  tiie  aaoen  good  will  of  Yergennes.   A  con- 
laarens,  and  at  the  same  time  was  oonumseaon-  fldeutial  dispatch  from  M.  Marbois,  French  sec- 
ed  to  ngn  tiie  articles  of  the  armed  neutrality,  reta^  of  legation  in  America,  intercepted  by 
whi(^  had  just  made  their  appearance  on  the  the  British,  and  which  Oswald,  the  Bntish  ne- 
political  Boeoe.   Adams  presented  memorials  to  gotiator  at  Paris,  commonicated  to  Franklin 
the  Dutch  govwnmeuL  setting  forth  his  powers  andjay,with  aview^  make  bad  feeling  be- 
in  both  re^tects,  but  before  he  oonld  procure  tween  demand  the  Fraidiminisbn^  had,  tHimg 
aoj- leoogidtion,  he  was  recalled  In  July,  1781,  with  othwdronmstanccs  indnoed  BVankan  aid 
to  Paris,  by  a  notice  that  ha  ma  needed  Jay  to  diar^ard  their  histraetiona,  and  to  pro- 
in  hia  character  of  ministo*,  to  treat  of  oeed  to  treat  with  Oswald,  without  conmimd- 
peaoe.  Adams's  saspidoos  of  Yeigennes  had,  catiog  that  foct  to  Yergumes,  or  taking  his 
meanwhile,  been  not  a  little  increased  by  the  advice  as  to  the  temoB  of  tne  treaty,  a  procedure 
nei^ect  of  France  to  second  his  ^plications  to  in  which  Adams,  after  his  arrival,  folly  concnr- 
H^and.    'With  Yeigenaes  the  great  object  red.   It  was  chiefly  through  his  energy  and 
vaa  peace.   The  French  finances  were  sadly  persistence  that  the  participation  of  America 
anharraeaed.    Ye^nnes  wished  no  farther  m  the  fineries  was  seonred  by  the  treaty,  not 
comphcations  to  the  war,  and,  provided  the  Eng-  '  as  a  &vor  or  privilege,  but  as  a  right,  a  matter 
lish  ookuiiee  would  be  definitively  separated  of  much  greater  importance  then  than  now,  the 
from  the  mother  country,  which  ho  considered  fisheries  being  at  that  time  a  more  important 
indtapeosable  to  the  interest  (xF  France,  he  was  branch  than  now  of  American  maritime  indns- 
not  di^Kiaad  to  insist  on  aay  thing  else.   It  try.   Immediately  upon  the  signature  of  the 
was  for  this  reason  that  be  had  uiged  upon  con-  preliminaiy  articles  of  peooe^  Ad^ns  asked  leave 
grees,  throngb  the  JtmiAi  minister  at  Fhiladel-  to  re^gn  all  his  conunissions  and  to  retom 
phia,  and  Jost  about  tlua  time  had  mcoeededln  homck  to  which  congress  responded  by  appoint- 
obtdni^  from  congresa— fhon^  the  informap  ing  him  a  oonmUssioner  j(^tly  with  Franklin 
tion  had  not  yet  readied  Pans— 4iot  (mly  the  and  J^to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  commerce  wi& 
vithdrawal  of  Adams's  commission  to  treat  of  Great  Britain.   His  first  visit  to  England  was, 
commerce,  and  the  enlargement  to  five  of  the  however,  in  a  private  character,  to  recruit  his 
number  of  oonmueriooers  to  treat  of  peace,  but  health,  after  a  violent  fever  with  which  he  had 
an  absolute  discreUon  intrusted  to  the  negotia-  been  attacked  shortly  after  signing  the  treaty  of 
tors  aa  to  every  thing  except  independence ;  and  peace.   He  spent  some  time  first  at  London,  and 
the  additimal  direction  that  in  the  last  resort  afterward  at  Bath,  but  while  still  an  invalid, 
they  were  to  be  governed  by  his  (Y ergennes)  he  was  recalled,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  to  Hol- 
advioe.   The  cause  of  sending  for  Adams,  who  land,  which  he  reached  only  after  a  very  stormy 
still  occnpied,  so  £ar  as  was  known  at  Paris,  the  and  unoomfortabto  passage,  there  to  n^tiate  a 
position  of  sole  negotiator  for  peace,  was  the  new  loao,  as  the  means  of  meeting  government 
ofier  of  a  mediation  on  the  part  of  Rossia  and  bUlsdrawnin  America,  which  were  in  danger 
theGennanemtrfre.  Bat  this  ofier  led  to  noth-  <tf  protest  frran  want  of  fdn&« — abnsineasin 
ing.  Great  Britain  haughtily  r^eoted  it  on  the  which  he  suooeeded,  thon^  not  withont  paying 
ground  that  she  would  not  allow  France  to  a  pretty  high  preuunm.  Adams  was  included 
■bmdhetweenherandherooloidea. — ^B^nming  along  with  FnnUin  and  Jeff^rscni-Hhe  latter 
to  HoUand,  Mr,  Adams,  thon^  still  uneupport-  sent  ont  to  take  the  place  of  Jay— in  a.  new 
ed  bj  VBigeonca,  pushed  wiu  great  ene^  bis  oommierion  to  form  treaties  with  foreign  pow- 
reoeption  as  amUwador  by  the  states-general,  em,  and  his  b^g  joined  by  Mrs.  Adams  and 
which  at  length,  April  19,  1762,  he  succeeded  their  only  daughter  and  youngest  son,  hia  other 
in  acoomplismng.   following  up  this  sncoess  two  sons  being  already  with  him,  reconcUed 
with  his  cnst<Hnary  perseverance  he  succeeded,  him  to  the  idea  of  remaining  abroad.   With  his 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  in  negotiating  a  fomily  about  him,  be  fixed  his  reddenoe  at  An- 
Dntch  loan  of  two  millions  of  dollars,  the  mst  teuil,  near  Paris,  where  he  had  an  interval  ot 
of  a  series  which  proved  a  chief  financial  re-  comparative  leisure  and  ei^oymait.   The  chief 
Booroe  of  the  continental  congress  in  its  later  buaness  of  the  new  commission  was  the  negoti- 
d^s.   He  also  succeeded  in  n^tiating  atreaty  ation  of  a  treaty  with  Prussia,  advances  towarda 
oi  amity  and  commerce.    His  success  in  these  which  bad  first  been  made  to  Adams  while  at 
n^otiatiooa,  oonndering  the  obstacles  he  had  the  Hague,  negotiating  the  Dntoh  loan.  But 
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before  that  treaty  was  ready  for  dgnatnre,  Ad- 
ams was  appointed  by  oongresa  ministv  to  the 
court  of  St.  JamoB,  where  ne  arrived  ia  May, 
1786.  The  English  government,  of  which  the 
feelings  were  well  represented  by  those  of  the 
Idng,  had  neither  the  mftgnanimity  hor  the 
policy  to  treat  the  new  American  states  with 
generosity,  nor  hardly  with  justice.  Adams 
was  received  with  civility,  bat  no  commer- 
cial arrangements  could  be  made,  and  his 
chief  employment  was  that  of  complaining  of 
the  nGn-ezeontion  of  the  tieaty  of  peace,  e^>e- 
dally  in  relation  to  tlie  non-surrender  of  the 
western  posts,  and  inattenmtiiig  to  meet  similar 
oranplaints,  urged  not  wlUioiit  strong  groonds 
on  the  part  of  the  British,  more  partitnukrly  as 
to  the  obstacles  put  in  the  way  of  the  collection 
British  debts,  which  were  made  an  exouse 
for  the  detention  of  the  vestem  poets.  Ibde 
sensible  in  many  ways  of  the  aggravation  of 
British  feelings  towards  the  new  republic, 
whose  condition  immediately  after  the  peace 
was  somewliat  embarraraijig,  and  not  so  flatter- 
ing as  it  might  have  been  to  the  advocates  and 
promoters  of  the  revolution,  the  utoaUon  of 
Adams  was  rather  mortifying  than  agreeable. 
Keanwhile  he  wss  obliged  to  p&j  a  new  visit 
to  Holland  to  negotiate  a  new  loan  as  a  means 
of  paying  the  interest  on  the  Dnteh  debt  He 
TBS  also  engaged  in  a  correspondraoe  with  his 
fiallow  oommissioner,  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  at 
Paris,  <ni  the  snl^ect  of  a  treaty  with  the  Bar- 
bary  powers  and  the  return  of  the  Americans 
held  o^tive  by  them.  Bat  his  most  engrossing 
occupation  at  this  time  was  the  preparation  of 
his  "  Defence  of  the  American  Oonstitations," 
of  whi(di  the  object  was  the  justification  of 
balanced  governments  and  a  diviaion  of 
powers,  especially  the  I^islative^  against  the 
idea  of  a  dngle  assembly  and  a  pure  democracy, 
which  had  begun  to  find  many  ardent  advo- 
cates, especially  on  the  oontineot  The  greater 
part,  however,  of  this  book — the  most  volomi- 
nons  of  his  ^blloaU(ms— oonnste  of  sommaries 
of  the  histories  ot  the  Italian  repnblio&  by  no 
means  essential  to  theargnment,  and  rather  an 
excrescence.  Thoo^  it  afterwards  sobieoted 
the  author  to  chai^  of  monarchical  and  anti- 
republican  tendencies,  this  book  was  not  with- 
out its  influence  on  the  adoption  of  the  federal 
congtitotion,  daring  the  discussion  npon  which 
the  first  volmne  of  it  wpeared.— Great  Britain 
sot  having  reciprocated  the  compliment  of  ap- 
pointing a  minister  to  the  United  States,  and 
there  being  no  prospeot  of  his  being  able  to  ac- 
complish any  of  toe  objects  of  his  mismon, 
Adfuns  had  solicited  a  recoil,  which  was 
sent  out  to  him  in  Feb.  1786,  accompSr 
nled  by  a  reedntion  of  congress  oonveym^ 
the  thanks  of  that  body  for  "the  i^triotism, 
pmeverance,  integrity  and  diligence  "  which 
ite  had  diaiuayed  In  his  tea  yean^  aervioe 
abroad.  Immediately  on  hia  arr^id  hcnne,  Ibr. 
Adams  was  re-appointed  a  del^^tefrtnnMaaBfr- 
ohnaetto  to  the  otrntinantal  ocmgress,  bnt  he 
never  took  his  seat  in  that  body,  which  was  now 


just  aboQttoezpire.— When  thenewgovemniHii 
came  to  be  orgaaized  under  the  newly-adt^ted 
federal  constitution,  as  all  were  agreed  to  make 
Washington  president,  attention  was  turned  to 
New  England  for  a  Tice-president.  This  office 
was  then  regarded  as  of  muoh  higher  conse- 
^uenoe  than  now.  In  fact,  as  the  conatita- 
tion  originally  stood,  the  candidates  f<nr  the 
presidency  and  vice-presidency  were  voted  ttx 
without  any  distinct  specification,  the  second 
office  falling  to  the  person  who  had  the  second 
highest  vote.  Ont  of  cdxty-nine  electors,  John 
Adams  had  the  votes  of  thirty-four,  and 
haling,' next  to  Washington,  the  highest  nnm- 
ber  of  Totet^  he  was  declared  vioe-preddent. 
The  othw  thirty-five  votes  were  scattered  upon 
no  less  than  ten  candidates.  By  virtae  of  iiis 
new  office  he  became  president  of  the  senate 
a  pomtion  not  very  agreeable  to  his  active  and 
leading  temperament  better  fitted  for.  debate, 
but  one  in  which  the  close  division  in  the  senate 
resulting  often  in  a  tie  between  the  supporters 
and  the  opponents  of  the  new  syston,  <^len 
gave  him  an  important  Toioe.  In  the  fint  con- 
gress be  gave  no  less  than  twenty  casting 
votes,  always  upon  important  organic  laws, 
and  always  in  support  of  Washington's  poUoy. 
Down  to  this  pwiod,  Adams  had  sympathized  in 
politiaal  feeling  and  sentiment  with  Jefl^wn, 
with  whom  he  had  ser^  both  in  the  oonti- 
nental  ccmgress  and  abroad.  On  thequestiosi 
of  the  French  revolntitm  which  now  borat 
upon  the  world,  a  difference  of  opinicm  arose 
between  Uiem.  From  the  very  b^^nning^ 
Adams,  then  almost  alone,  had  aagored  no 
good  from  tiiat  movement  As  the  revoluticHi 
went  on  and  began  to  break  oat  in  excess^ 
others  began  to  be  of  this  opinion.  Adams  then 
gave  pablio  expreemon  to  some  of  his  tdeaa 
on  that  subject  in  a  series  of  "  DisoonrseB  on 
Da  Vila,"  furni^edtoa^uladelphianewqt^ver 
and  afterwards  collected  into  a  volame.  Tak- 
ing the  histoiy  of  nations,  particularly  Davila*a 
account  d  the  French  dvil  waxs,  and  the  gene- 
nd  aq>eots  of  hnman  society  as  his  text,  Adama 
pointed  oat  as  the  great  spriafnof  human  ac- 
tivity, at  least  in  all  that  related  to  politic^  Hie 
love  of  si^eriorilT,  the  derire  of  distinctioii, 
admiraticfflt  and  ^idanse  ;  mir  in  bis  opinioi 
could  any  government  be  p^manent  or  seoore, 
which  did  not  provide  as  well  for  the  resBona- 
ble  gratification  as  ibr  the  due  restraint  of  this 
powerful  passion.  Bepodiating  that  democmcy 
pure  and  dmple  then  coming  into  vogue,  and  of 
which  Jefibrson  was  the  advocate,  he  imdsted 
thata  certain  mixture  of  aristocracy  and  mon- 
archy was  necessary  to  that  balance  of  interests 
and  sentiments  witnout  which,  as  he  maintain- 
ed, firee  governments  could  not  exist  This 
work,  which  re^odoced  more  at  length  and  in 
a  more  olmoxioDs  form  the  ftmdamentid  ideas  of 
his  "  Defenoe  of  the  American  Oonstitntuws,** 
made  Adams  a  great  bngbear  to  the  ultra  dem- 
ooratio  Bopporters<tf  the  i»rinoiple8  andpoliOT 
tit  the  Ftanoh  reToIotkmlsts,  ana  at  the  seooiw 
ywidwutisl  deodon  In  179%  tiiey  set  19  as  a 
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oBafidflto  against  Um  George  C&Ktonot^ew 
Tock.  But  Mr.  Adams  was  re-eleoted  by  a  de- 
rided Tote.   Hia  wise  policy  of  neutrality 
•dofted       Waahington,  reoeived  the  hearty 
oonearreiMe  of  Adiuna.   While  Jefiferaon  left 
tiba  eal^iiet  to  become  in  nominal  retirement 
the  leader  of  the  opposition,  Adams  continued 
■s  Tioe-prendent  to  0ve  Washington's  admin- 
istration the  benefit  of  Ms  casting  vote.  It  was 
only  by  this  means  that  a  neutrality  act  was 
carriea  through  the  senate,  and  that  the  pro- 
nesi  was  stopped  of  certain  resc^ntiona  which 
had  {HOTiooaly  passed  hi  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatires,  embodying  reetrictiTe  measures 
against  Great  Britain^  intended  or  at  least 
eaknlated  to  oounterwcR^  the  mission  to  Eng- 
land on  which  Hr.  Ji^  had  already  been  sentb 
Washington  being  firmly  resolved  to  retire  at 
the  doas  of  Us  second  presidential  term,  tiie 
qmmkm.  of  the  sncceescH^Bhip  now  preeentra  ft 
adt    Jefferson  was  the  real  leader  of  the 
,  who  called  themselves  republicans, 
name  democrat  being  yet  in  bad  odor,  and 
tboo^  oft«n  imposed  as  a  term  of  reproach, 
lUit  yet  Tolontaiuy  assumed  except  by  a  few 
more  vltra  partisans.    Hamilton  was  the  real 
leader  of  the  federal  party,  aa  the  supporters  of 
Washington's  administratioQ   had  chiistened 
tbemselves.   But  though  HamilUm's  zeal  and 
energy  bad  made  him  even  while  like  Jefibrsoa 
in  nomfaal  retirement  the  leader  of  the  federal- 
lata,  lie  oonid  hardly  be  Baid  to  hdid  the  same 
place  with  them  that  Jefferson  did  with  the  re- 
poblfoana,  whose  preddential  candidate  he  was, 
a  portion  among  the  federalists  whieh  bek>ii{^ 
ad  leaa  to  Handltnt  than  to  Adams  or  Jay, 
iriioae  greater  age  and  Itmger  pnblie  serrioe 
placed  Utem  more  oonspicnonsly  in  the  public 
sjeb   Hamilton,  though  he  had  always  spoken 
of  Adams  as  a  man  of  nnoonqneraUe  intrepidi- 
^  and  inoorruptilde  intwrity,  and  as  snoh  had 
already  twice  supported  him  fer  vioe-preaident, 
would  yet  haTe  much  preferred  Jay.  The  posi- 
tkm  of  Adams  was,  however,  such  as  to  render 
his  Section  more  probable  than  that  of  Jay, 
ind  to  d^ermine  his  selection  as  the  candidate 
of  the  federaltsta.   Jay,  by  his  negotjatum  of 
the  &mon8  treaty  which  bore  his  name,  hadfbr 
the  moment  drawn  down  npon  himself  a  strong 
CmGdr  of  hoBtOityoa  tha  part  of  its  nomerons 
and  onter  cnoraiaitB.  Adnnsstood,  moreoTw, 
aa  Tiee^jvemmit  in  the  line  ctf  [ntHnotioa,  and 
was  more  sure  of  the  New  ^gflimMj  -rote, 
which  was  afcsolatdy  indi^ensable  to  the  mo- 
cess  of  either.  One    the  candidates  bdng  taken 
from  the  north,  it  seemed  poUtio  to  seleot  the 
other  from  the  sooth,  and  the  federalist  lead- 
«s  pitched  lor  that  purtKise  upon  Thomas 
Ffai«ney  of  South  Cfarolina.   Lideed,  there 
wne  some,  and  Hamfltoa  was  among  the  num- 
ber, who  secretiy  wished  that  Fino£ney  might 
reodve  the  lugervote,  and  ao  be  chosen  presi- 
dfiot  over  Alms's  head,  a  resolt,  from  the 
Bkelihood  of  Pinokney's  obtaining  more  votes 
than  Adams  at  the  south  (as  herwSy  did),  si- 
most  sore  to  h^^en  could  the  wxibain  teaenl 


eiaettm  he  pennaded  to  vote  e^ia^  £» 
Adams  and  forl^aokne^  a  result  which  Eamil- 
ton  labored  to  secure.  The  fear,  however,  that 
Pinokney  might  be  chosen  ovear  Adams,  led  to 
the  withholding  from  Pinokney  of  ei^teea 
New  Kii gland  rotes,  so  that  the  result  was  not 
only  to  make  Jefferson  vice-president,  as  hav- 
ing  more  votes  than  Pinokney,  bat  also  to  ex- 
cite pr^udioes  and  suBpioions  in  the  mind  of 
Adam  a  against  Hamilton,  which  being  recipro- 
cated by  nim,  led  speedily  to  the  disruption  and 
final  overthrow  of  the  federal  puty.  It  had 
almost  ha|^>ened,  such  was  the  equal  dividon 
of  parties,  that  Jefferson  had  this  time  been 
ohoeen  preudent,  the  election  of  Adams,  who 
had  aeventy-one  votes  to  Jefferson's  ^xty-nine^ 
being  only  aeonred  by  two  stray  votes  oast  fin* 
Um,  <me  hi  Yirginia  and  the  other  in  North 
Oaruina,  tribotee  of  revcdationary  reminisoen- 
068  and  personal  esteem.  Chosen  by  this  slen- 
der nufjority,  Mr.  Adams -succeeded  to  office  at 
a  very  dangerous  and  ezdt^  oriids  of  affiUrs. 
The  progress  of  the  E^<^  revolution  had  sn- 
perindnoed  upon  previous  party  divisiona  anew 
and  very  vehement  one.  Jefferson's  eupportera, 
who  sympathized  very  warmly  with  the  French 
r^ublio,  gave  their  moral  if  not  their  positive 
support  to  the  claims  set  up  by  its  rulers,  but 
which  Washkigt(»i  had  refased  to  admit,  that 
under  the  proviraons  of  the  French  treaty  of 
alliance,  the  United  States  were  bound  to  sup- 
pwt  France  against  Great  Britain,  at  least  in 
the  defence  of  hex  West  India 
The  other  party,  the  supporters  (Mf 

held  the  poIiOT  of  neatnuit7  adopted  by   

ington.  At  the  same  time  that  Waahingtoa 
had  sent  Jay  to  England  to  arrange,  if  p(»nlje, 
the  pending  difficulties  with  utat  country, 
wishing  also  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the 
French  repnldlc^  he  had  recalled  Qonvemenr 
Korris,  who  as  minister  to  France  had  made 
himself  obnoxious  to  the  now  predominant 
party  there,  and  had  i^pointed  James  Mon- 
roe hi  his  place.  Konroe,  instead  of  conforming 
to  his  instructions  and  attempting  to  reconcile 
the  French  to  Jay's  mission,  had  given  them 
assurances  on  the  subject  quite  in  contradiction 
with  the  treaty  as  made,  both  the  fiwmation  and 
latifloation  of  whioh  Monroe  had  done  hia 
beet  to  defeat  He  had  hi  ocouequenoe  been 
xeodled  by  Waahiwtfn  shortly  before  the 
dose  of  his  term  of  office,  and  0. 0.  Piudkuey,  a 
brother  of  Th<Bna8  Pinckney,  had  been  appoint- 
ed in  his  place.  The  -French  authorities, 
fended  at  this  change  and  at  the  ratification  of 
Jay's  treaty  in  spite  of  th^  remonstrances, 
while  they  dismiwed  Honroe  with  great  ova- 
tions, refused  to  receive  the  new  ambassador 
sent  in  his  place,  at  the  same  time  issuing  d»< 
crees  snd  orders  highly  injurio'us  to  American 
oonunerce.  Almost  the  first  act  of  Mr.  Adams, 
as  president,  was  to  call  an  extra  seauon  ot 
oongress  to  consider  what  should  be  done.  Not 
only  was  a  war  with  France  greatly  to  be 
dreaded  and  deprecated  on  account  of  her  great 
mUitary  and  naval  power,  but  s^  more  so  on 
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aoeoniit  of  fhd  very  fbrmidaUd  party  whioli,  The  trao^  wlt&  France  wtu  deoUred  to  be  at 
among  Uie  ultra  repablieans,  she  could  master  an  end,  and  a  quad  war  with  France  ensued, 
within  the  states  themselves.  Under  these  dr-  It  was  not,  however,  the  polio;-  of  France  to 
cnmstanoes,  the  meaBore  resolved  upon  hj  drive  the  United  States  into  the  arms  of  Great 
'  Adams  and  hia  cabinet  was  the  appointment  of  Britfun.  Even  before  Gerry's  departure,  Tal- 
a  new  and  more  solemn  commission  to  France,  lejrand  had  made  some  advances  towards 
composed  of  Hnoknej  and  two  colleagues,  for  reconciliation,  which  were  afterward  re- 
wbich  purpose  the  president  eeleotro  John  newed  by  commnnleations  opened  with  Van 
Marshall  of  Virgiaia  and  Blbridge  Gerry  of  Mas*  Murray,  the  American  minister  to  Holhuid. 
sacbosetta.  Bat  instead  of  reoeiving  and  open-  The  e£feot  of  the  French  outrages  and  of  the 
ly  treating  with  those  commissioners,  Talley-  prepress  of  the  French  revolution,  had  been  to 
rand,  lately  an  exile  in  America,  bat  now  sec-  oreato  in  a  part  at  least  of  the  federal  party, 
retaiy  of  foreign  affairs  to  the  French  directory,  thederirefOTau  absolute  IveaAh  with  France, 
Altered  into  an  intr^e  with  them  through  adesireftltbjHanulttn}  uid  by  three  at  least 
■ereral  nnacoredited  and  unofficial  agents,  of  oat  of  the  foot  oaUnet  offioers  whrnn  Adama 
Irhich  the  ol^eot  was  to  Indnoe  them  to  promise  had  fuond  and  had  in  office.  InhiBmea* 
a  round  bribe  to  the  direetora  and  a  large  sum  sajge  to  oongreaa  amummdiw  the  expuUon  of 
of  money  to  the  exhausted  French  treasury  by  Pmckney  and  Marahall,  A^tms  had  declared 
way  of  purchasing  forbearance.  As  Plnckney  "  that  he  would  never  send  another  minister  to 
and  Marshall  appeared  less  pliable  than  Gerry,  France  witibout  assurancea  that  he  would 
Talleyrand  finally  obliged  them  to  leave,  after  be  received."  This  was  on  tiie  21st  of  Ja- 
whicn  he  attempted,  uiongh  still  without  sue-  "iy,  1798.  When,  therefore,  on  the  18th  of 
cess,  to  extract  money  or  promises  of  it  from  February  following,  without  consnlting  his 
Oerry alone.  Thepublioationof  the  despatches  cabinet  craving  them  any  intimaticm  of  his 
in  which  these  discreditable  intrignee  were  iatentiona,  he  smt  into  the  senate  Uie  nomina- 
discloeed  (an  event  on  which  Talleyrand  had  tion  of  Van  Murray  as  minister  plenipotentiary 
not  calculated)  produced  a  great  excitement,  to  the  French  republic,  this  act  took  the  ooun- 
both  in  Europe  and  America.  Talleyrand  at-  try  by  surprise,  and  led  to  the  disoTganizatiou 
tempted  to  escape  by  disavowing  bis  agents,  and  diaruption  of  the  federal  party.  Some 
and  pretoudiDg  that  the  American  ministers  previous  acts  of  Adams,  eaah  as  the  t^pc^t- 
hadbeentmposedupfmbyadvNitaras.  Gory  mmt  of  Gerty,  which  his  cabinet  officen  had 
left  France,  and  the  vlmatifm  of  American  afarfventopreveDtyandhisdirindliDatiaitomake 
oommendal  and  maritime  rights  was  pushed  to  IBbmilton  seotmd  in  command  ci  the  army,  till 
new  extvemea.  In  America  the  enbot  all  finoed  into  it  by  Washingtm,  had  stnngtheiied 
this  was  greatly  to  strengthen  for  the  moment  the  dlstmst  entertained  of  Aduna  by  Hamilton 
the  federal  party.  The  grand  jury  of  the  fed-  and  many  of  his  friends  ;  and  Adams  waa  now 
eral  circuit  court  for  Penn^Ivonia  set  the  ex-  accused  of  seeking,  in  bis  attempt  to  re-open 
ample  of  an  address  to  the  president,  applaud-  diplomatic  intercourse  with  France,  to  reoonoHe ' 
ing  his  manly  stend  for  the  rights  and  dignity  Ids  political  opponents  of  the  rM>ablican  party, 
of  the  nation.  Philadelphia,  which  under  the  and  to  secure  by  unworthy  and  impolitic  con- 
lead  of  Mifflin,  McEean,  and  others,  had  gone  oeffiions  his  own  re-election  as  president.  The 
over  to  the  opposition^as  suddenly  converted  opposition  to  Murray's  nomination  so  far  pre- 


to  the  support  of  the  federal  government.  Ellsworth  of  Ooaneoticut,  and  Davie  of  North 
That  city  was  at  that  time  the  head-cuar^  Oarolina ;  nor  did  the  president  authorize  the 
tereof  the  American  newspaper  press.   All  the  depurtoie  oi  Ellsworth  and  Davie,  till  he  had 


well  as  several  others  which  had  more  or  leea  that  they  wtrald  he  d^r  reoeived  as  mimatna 

deddedly  leaned  to  the  oppo^tdon,  came  out  On  arriving  inFranoe  tb^  found  the  directoiy 

now  in  behalf  of  Adams.   Besides  an  address  .supwseded  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  first  cou- 

teom  five  thousand  citizens,  the  yonng  men  got  '  am,  with  whom  they  managed  to  arrange  the 

up  a  separate  address  of  thdr  own.   This  ex-  matters  in  dispute.  But  however  beneficial  to 

ample  was  E^teedil^  imitated  all  over  the  coun-  the  country,  this  i^ion  proved  very  d^trous 

try,  and  the  Eqpinted  replies  of  the  president,  to  Aduns  personally,  and  to  the  politioal  party 

who  was  now  in  his  element,  served  in  th^r  to  which  he  belonged.   He  justified  itsi^point- 

tum  to  blow  up  and  sustain  the  blaze  of  patri-  ment  on  the  ground  of  assurances  conveyed  to 

otic  indignation.   These  addresses,  circulated  him  through  a  variety  of  ohanoelB  that  France 

everywhere  in  the  newspapers,  were  collected  desired  peace,  and  he  excused  himself  for  not 

at  the  time  in  ^  volume,  and  they  reappear  in  having  consulted  his  cabinet  by  the  fact  that  be 

Adams's  works,  edited  by  his  gran^n,  of  knew  what  their  opinion  waa  without  asking 

which  they  form  a  characteristic  portion.   A  them — decidedly  hostile,  that  is,  to  any  such 

navy  was  set  on  foot,  the  old  continental  navy  attempt  as  he  had  determined  to  make.  The 

liaving  become  extinct,  and  an  anny  was  voted  masses  of  the  ftderaUsta,  ftally  o(mfident  of 

and  partly  levied,  of  whidi  VaahiQoton  ao-  Adama'a  patviotinn,  were  wdl  emm^  disiKwed 

oepted  the  command  In  ohieC    MerohaDt  to  acqnteaoe  inhlaJadgmeitL  Bat  many  of  the 

Bhipa  were  anthorized  to  profeeot  themselvea.  leaden  were  inqMOBfale.  The  qoanel  waa  tac 
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tkr  •nvrated  by  Adazaefs  atemW  at  this 
tfaOBwUs  Minuet  officers  and  the  o(Histraoti(Mi 
oCftnweaiiiiiefc.  The  pardon  of  Fries,  ooavtoted 
ol  te— o»fcg  snned  reostance  in  PeooBjlvoniA 
to  liha  Isry  of  eertun  direct  tues,  was  slso  re* 
gsrdad  Vr  msiqr  at  tike  tune  as  a  piece  of  mis- 
plaoed  loDii^  on  the  part  of  Adams,  dictated, 
it  was  said,  tij  a  mean,  deare  of  popularity  in  a 
CBSB  ie  vUdi  a  aerere  example  was  needed.— 
Bat  Adams  wiU  hardly-  soffer  witii  posterity 
fima  his  aawil^igneas  to  be  the  first  president 
to  ijgD  a  death-warrant  for  treasoD— a  hoteftil 
wlueh  no  prea&deot  of  the  United  States 
lis  yat  ban  oallad  on  to  peribmif  ameoislly  as 
ttM  was  room  Cor  grave  donbts  wnether  the 
4009  perwHi  amowntad  to  treasra 

as  deOiwd  I7  the  eooBtitatioa  of  the  United 
SlataL  In  thia  divkled  o(Hiditioa  of  the  fed- 
cnl  party  the  presMential  election  came  on. — 
Adams  was  still  too  popnlar  with  the  mass  of 
the  pai^  to  eoooorage  any  attempt  to  drop  him 
ahooather,  and  the  malcontents  were  rednoed 
to  tte  cAd  expedient  of  attempting  by  seeret 
ondfiTatan^ns,  and  arrangement,  to  rednoe  his 
-TOke  in  the  ueofeoral  oollega  below  that  of  O. 
O.  Pindkney,  the  other  of  the  two  candidates 
voted  for  by  tiie  fiaderalists.   The  republicans, 
OD  the  other  hand,  under  the  proqiect  of  an  ar- 
raneemeot  with  Franoe,  rapidly  reooTendfrom 
the  blow  affieted  npcm  tiiem  by  the  violeDoe 
mod  iBisMniaij  rapacity  latdy  chained  upon 
tfaA  Fkmdk  menda,  bnt  which  they  now  in- 
Jnfail  aai  ■  1  har^o  wittinnt  fhnnilntlnn  TaUng 
advance  <^  flu  dJasatlsfiution  at  the  heavy 
taxca  neoeaaarily  imposed  to  meet  the  eipenaee 
of  waitike  preparatioiia,  and  especially  of  the 
wapopolarity  Mthe  Alien  Law  and  the  Sedition 
Law— twoactaof  ocmgressto  which theproepeot 
of  war  had  led — they  poshed  the  canTaas  with 
great  VMrgy ;  while  in  Thomaa  Jefl^araon  and 
Aaron  Burr,  Oiey  had  two  leadws  nosarpasaed 
fiir  iAaHia  party  taetke,  and  in  Bnrr,  at  least,  one 
fittle  sernpokHis  aa  to  tfie  means  which  he  em- 
idoyed.   Not  raily  waa  tba  whole  blame  of  the 
Allot  and  Section  acts,  to  which  he  had  merely 
aBsented  without  ever  having  reoommended 
thffn.  laid  rm  Adams's  shoulders,  but  he  was  the 
a%ct  ef  moat  vehement  and  bitter  attodka,  fbr 
aanreDdsred  iqi,  under  one  of  the  iHvvl* 
laooaer  Jay^trea^,  one  Thomas  Nash,  an Ei^ 
BehailoK,  charged  irith  mnlitty  and  mnr- 
der.   Haraw  been  reoogidzed  and  arrested  in 
GfaarieaboB,  C      he  had  oideavored  to  save 
himsclfby  aasoming  the  nune  and  character  of 
Jonatfian  BoUkds,  an  American  dtizen,  in  the 
light  of  wtieh  aasomed  character  the  great- 
er part  of  Adams's  ixditical  opponents  in- 
Bsted  t^Nm  endndvely  regarding  him,  and 
Adams  himself  aa  having  basely  yielded  op  an 
American  cituen,  who,  it  was  argned,  even  if 
KoStj  of  the  nmtiny  allied,  had  been  jostifled 
fai  it     the  &et  of  having  been,  as  it  was  al- 
leged, previoody  pressed  into  the  British  naval 
Kw  was  it  against  his  pabUo  acta 
reven  to  hiBp<^itioalopp(»Knt%that 
raMHdtflnpan  Ur.  Adami  v«n  oonflnad.— 
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yfiSi  stnmgfedingand  bnay  imagination,  loving 
both  to  talk  ond  to  write,  Adams  had  wea  be- 
trayed into  many  oonfldenoes  and  into  free  ex< 
presaion  of  fselings^  opinions,  and  even  ooqjeo- 
tiuea  and  sospioions — a  weakness  very  nusmted 
to  the  character  of  a  politidan,  and  which  he 
had  freqnent  oooasioo  to  roe.  Boring  Washing- 
ton's first  term  of  office  he  had  thna  been  led  into 
aoonfldoitialoOTreepondencewifch  Tench  Ooze, 
who  held  at  that  time  the  ^ace  of  asustant 
secretary  of  the  treaaory,  and  had  afterwu^ 
been  i^>pointed  sapervisor  of  the  intomal  reve- 
nue, bat  who  sinoe  Adams's  accession  had  been 
dismiflsed  from  this  place  on  the  charge  (tf  being 
a  spy  upon  the  treasoiy  department  u  tiie  ser- 
vioeof  the  '^Aurora,*'  the ulu^pal  new^^wr 
organ  of  the  oppo^tion,  wiu  whicdi  party  CSoxe 
sympathized,  and  since  his  recent  dismissal  from 
office  had  acted.  In  this  state  of  mind  Coxe  be- 
trayed a  private  confidential  letter  of  Adams, 
which,  after  having  been  handed  about  in  manu- 
script for  some  time,  to  the  great  damage  of 
Adams's  with  his  own  party,  was  finally  printed 
inthe'^  Aurora,"  ofwhiohOoxehad  become  one 
of  the  principal  oontribntors.  The  purport  of  this 
letter,  written  as  bng  ago  as  May  1702,  was  to 
^ve  conntenance  to  the  &vorite  charge  of  the 
oppoedtionf  that  Washington's  cabinet,  and  of 
eonrse  Adama's,  which  fcuLtowed  the  same  policy, 
was  under  Brituh  inflnenoe,  and  that  Thomas 
nn^aejandhb  brother  0. 0.  i^nokney,  candi- 
datea  with  Adama  <m  the  Ibderat  fmddantial 
ticketjwwe  eqteoially  obno^ona  to  this  soqii- 
dtm.  The  pahlioation  of  thia  letter  waa  followed 
np  by  a  stiH  more  deadly  blow  In  the  shi^  of  a 
pamphlet  written  and  printed  and  signed  by 
Hamilton,  and  probably  mtended  by  him  for  pri- 
vate distribution  among  the  federal  leaders,  bnt 
whidiwaamadepublioby  Aaron  Burr,  whohad 
saooeeded  in  possesring  himself  of  some  of  the 
proof  sheeta  Thiapamphlethad  its  origin  the 
same  charge  against  Hamilton  of  being  under 
British  influence,  thrown  out  by  Adams  in  pri- 
vate oODTeraatioii,  and  aa  to  which  thou^  writ- 
ten to  by  Hamilton,  he  had  refnsed  to  ^veauy 
eqdanation,  thon^  what  a  riodlar  leqnast  waa 
made  1^  0. 0.  VfaekuBj  in  oonseqnenoe  <tf  the 
poblieatioo  of  the  letter  to  Ooxa.  Adams  ftdly 
ezcmefated  both  him  and  his  Iwouier  in  a  pain 
lished  letter  from  any  sospioion  which  his  lettor 
to  Ooxe  Toii^t  seem  calonlated  to  convey.— 
Hamilton  declared  in  the  oonolnsion  of  his  pam- 
phlet that  as  things  then  stood  he  did  notreown- 
mend  the  withholding  from  Adams  of  a  single 
vote.  Yet  it  was  the  leading  ol^eot  of  his  pamr 
'  9t  to  show,  without  denying  Adams's  patriot- 
and  ioii^fcitr  or  even  his  talents,  that  he 
had  great  and  intrinsic  defects  of  oharaotw 
which  disqualified  him  'f6r  the  plaoe  of  chief 
madslrate;  and  the  efTeot  which  he  deured  it 
tonave  most  have  heen,  to  give  0.  0.  Pinck- 
n^  the  presidency,  by  causing  a  certaiti  num- 
ber of  votes  to  be  withheld  flmn  Adams.  The 
resoltf  however,  of  the  eleetton  was  to  throw 
oak  both  the  ftdanl  candidates.  Adams  re- 
oeived  aixty-Ave  votes  and  PiDokney  slity-foor, 
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vhile  Jefferson  and  Bmr  had  flevent^-tbree 
each.  In  the  strode  that  foUowed  as  be- 
tween Jefferson  and  Burr,  Adams  took  ne- 
ther share  nor  interest  Immediately  on  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  he  left  Wash- 
iagtOD,  to  which  shortly  before  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment bad  been  removed,  without  even  stop- 
ping to  be  present  at  the  inangoration  of  Jef- 
ferson, against  whom  he  felt  a  sense  of  personal 
wrong,  probably  of  having  been  delnded  by 
&lse  professions  aa  to  Jefferson^s  views  on  the 
pre^ential  ohalr.  This  state  of  feeling  on 
the  part  of  Adams  led  to  a  striot  &on-int«^ 
ooiirae  for  the  next  thirteen  years,  Uioof^  both 
were  much  gtven  to  letter  writing,  uod  had 
pevioasly,  at  least  till  within  &  diort  time 
vote,  been  on  terms  of  friendly  correspondence. 
The  only  acknowledgment  for  his  twenty-five 
years^  services  to  the  nation,  which  Mr. 
Adams  carried  with  him  in  this  unwelcome 
and  mortifying  retirement,  was  the  privilege 
which  had  been  granted  to  Washington  on  his 
withdrawal  from  the  prendency,  and  after  his 
death  to  his  widow,  and  bestowed  likewise  up- 
on all  sabseqaent  ox-preudents  and  thedr 
widows,  of  receiving  his  letters  free  of  poatage 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  fortnnately  for 
Adams,  his  thrif^  habits  and  love  of  independ- 
ence, sustained  daring  his  absence  from  home 
the  eoonomioal  and  numaglng  talents  of  his 
Tnfb,  had  enabled  him  to  aoA  to  the  savings 
from  his  profsBBicHi  before  entering  pnbho 
life,  BaviagB  from  his  sdwies  enongh  to  make 
np  a  sufficient  propertr  to  sopport  him  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  a  style  of  decent  propriety  and 
Bolid  comfort,  in  oonformity  to  his  ideas,  which 
embraced  bat  moderate  sacrifices  to  show.  Al- 
most all  his  savings  ho  had  invested  in  the 
Arming  lands  about  him.  In  his  vocabulary, 
property  meant  land.  With  aU  the  rapid  wealth 
then  being  acquired  by  larade  and  navigation,  he 
had  no  confidence  in  the  perman^cy  oS  any 
^^)perty  bat  land,  views  in  which  he  was  con- 
firmed by  the  commercial  rernlEdons  of  which 
he  lived  to  be  a  witness.  He  was  the  possessor, 
partly  by  inhcaitonoe  and  partly  by  purchase, 
of  iSa  other's  firm,  inolnding  the  novse  ia 
which  he  had  himaelf  been  Iram,  bnt  he  had 
transferred  his  own  reiridenoe,  where  he  spent 
the  next  quarter  of  a  century,  to  a  larger  and 
handsomer  dwelling  near  by,  forfeited  by  one  of 
the  refogee  tories  <Hthe  revolution,  and  of  whicdi 
he  had  become  the  pnndiaser.  In  this  oom- 
fortable  home,  acquired  by  hioueli^  he  sought 
ooneolatioQ  for  his  troubled  spirit  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  lands,  in  t>ooks,  and  in  the  bosom  of 
a  fiunily  such  as  &ll8  to  the  lot  of  few  men, 
whether  in  private  or  public  life.  Mrs.  Adams, 
to  her  capaoitieB  as  a  honsekeeper,  steward,  and 
farm  manager,  added  a  brightness  and  activity 
of  mind  and  a  range  <^  reading,  such  as 
fiilly  qualified  herto  qympaUiize  wit£  her  hus- 
band &  his  paUio  as  well  as  his  private  career. 
She  shared  his  taste  for  books,  and,  as  his  pub- 
lished letters  to  her  are  nnsoipassed  by  any 
Anurioan  lottos  ever  yet  printed,  so  has  to 


him  as  well  as  to  othois,  from  wUoh  a  seleo- 
tion  has  also  been  published,  show  her  though 
with  less  of  nature  and  more  of  formality  than 
his  letters  exhilnt,  yet  worthy  of  the  adnuradon 
and  respect  as  well  as  of  the  tenderness  with 
wiiich  1^  always  regarded  her.   To  affections 
strong  enough  to  respond  to  his,  a  sympathy 
equal  to  his  h^hest  aspirations,  a  prond  feeling 
of  superiority  and  an  eigoymentof  it  equal  to 
his  own,  she  added  what  is  not  always,  found 
in  such  company,  a  flexibility  sufficient  to  yield 
to  his  strong  will,  without  distorbaace  to  her 
sereni^  or  his,  and  without  the  kast  com- 
promise  of  her  own  dignity  (v  her  hudMuad's  re- 
speot  and  da&renoe  for  her.  While  she  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  fixbles  of  his  ebaraeter,  and 
raiew  how  to  avail  herself  of  them  when  a 
good  purpose  was  to  be  served  by  it,  yet  her 
admiratian  of  his  abilities,  her  reliance  upoa 
his  judgment,  her  confidence  in  his  goodness, 
and  her  pride  in  his  achievements,  made  her 
always  ready  to  yield  and  to  conform.  His  hap- 
piness and  honor  were  always  her  leading 
object.   Nor  was  this  union  unblessed  with 
children  well  calculated  to  add  to  its  h^pi- 
nesB.   Mr.  Adams  indeed  had  the  miafortane 
to  lose  by  death.  Just  at  the  moment  of  his  re- 
tirement from  office,  private  grief  being  then 
added  to  poUtioal  disappointment,  his  seo<md 
Km,  Ohsrks.  He  had  grown  to  manhood,  had 
been  manied  aad  had  settled  In  Hew  Tcvk 
with  flattering  proq)ectB^  but  had  died  onto 
pahiftil  (dnmmstanoes,  wmoh  his  fhther  speaks 
of  in  a  oontemporsry  letter  as  the  deepest  afflio- 
tion  of  his  life,  leaving  a  wife  and  two  infant 
children  dependent  on  him.   Nor  did  OoL 
Smith,  an  offioer  of  the  revolution,  who  had 
been  Adamses  secretary  of  legation  at  London, 
and  who  had  married  his  only  daughter, 
prove  in  all  respects  such  a  son-in-law  as  he 
ooold  have  wished.   His  pecuniary  affurs  h^ 
coming  embarrassed,  his  iather-in-Uw  had  pro- 
vided for  him  bv  several  public  appointments, 
the  last  of  whioa  was  that  of  surveyor  of  the 
port  of  New  York,  which  position  he  was  al- 
towed  to  hold  till  1607,  whcsi  he  was  removed 
from  it  In  oonseqnenoe  of  his  im|dicati<Hi  ia. 
Munnda\i  ei|>editioiL  Nor  did  Thomas  Boyl- 
ston  Adams,  the  tlurd  son,  though  a  pers(»i  of 
aooomphshmenta  and  talents,  fiuly  answer  the 
hi^es  of  his  parents.   But  all  these  disappoint- 
ments were  more  than  made  good  by  the  oldest 
son,  John  Quinoy  Adams,  who  subsequently  to 
his  recall  from  the  diplomatic  service  abroad,  into 
whioh  Washington  had  introduced  him  and  in 
which  his  fat^  (orged  to  it  by  a  letter  from 
Wadiington)  had  promoted  him,  was  chosen 
one  of  the  senators  in  congress  from  Massaohn- 
setta.    AlU  consolations,  domestic  or  other- 
wise, at  Mr.  Adams's  command,  were  fully 
needed.  Never  did  a  statesman  eiak  more  sud- 
denly, at  a  time  too  whai  his  powers  of  action 
and  indination  for  it  seemed  wbdiy  unimpair- 
ed, from  a  leading  position  to  more  absolute  po- 
ImoaL  insignifloanoe.  EQsgrsndson  tells  us  that 
while  the  letters  addrsssed  to  him  in  the 
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year  prior  to  March  1, 1801,  may  be  connt* 
ed  hj  thousands,  those  of  the  next  year  scarce- 
ly number  a  hundred,  wlule  he  wrote  even 
fewer  than  he  received.  Kor  was  mere  neglect 
the  worst  of  it^  He  sank,  loaded  with  the 
jibea,  the  meers,  the  execrations  even  of  both 
potitiical  parties  into  which  the  nation  was  di- 
vided. It  is  ea^  to  see  now  tiiat  hardly  any 
dearee«f  onion  or  akill  on  the  part  of  fed- 
erurti^  a  minori^  frf»n  Detuning  and 
only  sustained  from  the  first  by  the  name  of 
Wutangtoa.  and  the  talent  and  activity  of  the 
iaftriOT  leaden,  could  have  prevented  the  vlti- 
mate  triomph  of  the  other  party.  Bat  as  is 
aaud  wiUi  oontemporaries,  the  diBposition  then 
was  to  explain  every  thing  by  the  skill,  or 
hide  oi  individnal  .movements,  and  a  la^  por- 
tion of  the  most  active  leaders  of  the  federal 
pai^  were  inclined  to  hold  Adams  person- 
aDy  auBwerable  both  for  the  breach  in  their 
ranks  and  for  their  sabseqnent  overthrow.  At 
the  same  time,  the  other  party  identiiying  him 
with  aH  the  measnree  most  obnoxioas  to  them, 
agexaaMj  the  Alien  and  Sediticai  Laws,  long 
oontanoed  to  nse  his  name  as  a  sort  of  a  syno- 
n^^me  for  aristoeraoy,  lonpng  after  monarchy, 
bigotzy,  ^rranny,  and  oppresnon  in  general. 
EBpeoifllly  were  they  enraged  at  the  passage  by 
his  last  congress  jiut  at  the  oIoBe  of  his  and 
their  term  ^  c^oe  a  new  Judiciary  act,  or 
rather  at  Adamses  presmning  to  fin  up  with 
federalists  the  twenty-three  new  Judicial  of- 
fice^ beaidee  attorneys,  TnflrnhalflL  and  clerks, 
created  by  this  act  These  naminatbns,  stig- 
matized as  **  midnight  i^pointments,"  were  as- 
aa2ed  as  well  as  he  who  made  them,  by  every 
term  of  party  reproach ;  nor  did  the  now  tri- 
nmpbant  repubhcana  rest  nntil,  able  to  reach 
these  u>pointeeB  in  any  other  way,  they  had 
stripped  them  of  their  offices  by  repealing  the 
act.  Though  Adams,  with  &e  exception  of 
JdSbmn,  wai  ihr  man  of  a  speculative  philoso- 
^lOT  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  in  the 
field  of  American  pditaos,  he  was  by  no  meaoa 
phOoewher  esuyagh  to  sonnit  with  palieiiee  to 
the  obioqny  with  which  he  was  now  vimted. 
In  the  agony  of  his  heart  he  sat  down  to  defend 
himedf  with  his  pen,  at  least  before  the  tribunal 
of  posterity.  He  haid  been  in  the  habit  of  keep- 
ing, firing  intervals  of  his  life,  a  diary  or  Journal, 
large  and  very  valuable  extracts  fhim  which 
appear  in  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  his 
ooUected  works.  He  now  set  himself  to  wridng 
an  '^AntobiMrraphy"  and  a  reply  to  Hamilton's 
pan^iitlet.  Bat  tiioiu^h  he  wrote  with  great 
cuoli^  and  force,  neither  his  eyes  which  wore 
■weak,  his  hand  iriash  trembled  so  as  to  make 
the  medianioal  labor  of  writing  disagreeable, 
nor  yet  his  habits  or  his  temperament,  were 
favorable  to  the  labor  of  correction,  condensa- 
tion, and  arrangement;  and  he  presentlv  aban- 
doned both  thon  works,  thongfa  some  aewotioiiB 
from  the  Antolnography"  have  been  pnbliahed 
1^  his  mndson  by  way  of  filling  gaps  in  hia 
diary.  Eight  years  after,  when  tune  had  some- 
wb^  healed  over  than  wrands,  they  broke  out 


with  new  malignancy  by  reason  of  renewed 
attacks  open  him  by  the  federalists  on  account 
of  hia  son  John  Quincy  Adams  having  aban- 
doned the  fedend  party,  and  the  disposition 
evinced  by  the  father  to  sustain  the  policy  of 
the  administratioa,  rather  than  of  the  federal- 
ists, in  the  disputes  which  finally  terminated  in 
war  with  Great  Britain.  Hitherto  the  Jeffer- 
sonian  or  democratic  party  had  possessed  in 
Boston  as  its  sole  new^apor  organ,  "The 
Chnmide,"  a  very  violent  piqw,  oi  which 
the  ataple  in  times  past  had  been  abose  of 
John  Adams  as  an  aristocrat  and  a  monarchiat, 
and  the  author  of  the  Sedition  and  Alien  Law& 
To  represent  and  express  the  sentimeatsof  a  new 
c<Aort,  which  with  the  years  1806  and  1807  came 
in  Uassachusetts  to  the  sapport  of  Jefierson, 
under  the  leadership  of  John  Q.  Adams,  a  new 
paper  was  established  called  the  "  Boston  Pa- 
triot," to  which  both  John  Q,  Adams  and  his 
father  became  contributors.  In  the  earliest 
numbers  of  this  paper,  Jthn  Adams  printed 
(and  it  may  be  found  in  the  Sth  voL  of  his  col- 
lected works)  "  The  inadmissible  Principles  of 
the  King  of  England's  Proclamation  of  Oct.  16, 
1807,  conadere£'*  being  an  examination  and  re- 
futation ct  the  English  doctrine  of  impressment 
as  Implied  to  Biitun  sal^JectB.  Very  soon,  how- 
evw,  Ae  drwped  tbeee  tcwics  of  the  day,  and 
reverted  to  the  past  The  old  charge  having  been 
anew  brought  np  against  him  by  some  of  the 
federalist  ps^rs,  of  personal  motives  In  settmg 
on  foot  the  miancoi  to  France  in  1799,  he  took 
np  that  Batgeet  in  a  series  of  letters  to  the 
"  Patriot"— also  printed  in  his  collected  works, 
voL  ix.— ^to  which  he  incorporated  much  of 
the  material  collected  for  bis  answer  to  Hamil- 
ton. These  letters  are  a  valuable  continuation  to 
the  history  of  that  interesting  period,  and  can 
hardly  £ail  to  be  rewarded  as  a  complete  vindica- 
tion of  Adams's  poUcy  and  oondact  on  that  occa- 
sion at  least  if  .  we  allow  that  the  immediate 
wel&re  of  the  nation  was  to  be  consulted,  rather 
than  any  snpposed  proapeetive  interest  of  any 
politaoal  paiV*  Trcm  this  b^inniog  Hr.  Ad- 
ams went  on  to  a  bistoiy  esfraciaUy  of  his  ^- 
plomatio  career,  into  which  he  introdoced  many 
valuable  documents  in  his  possesnon.  These 
publications,  intermpted  and  ag^  commenced 
from  time  to  time,  extended  over  a  space  of 
three  years.  A  portion,  embracing  perhaps 
two-thirds  of  the  whol&  was  collected  and 
published  in  pamphlets,  which,  bound  together, 
made  an  octavo  volome,  entitled  "  Oorrespond- 
enoe  of  the  late  Premdent  Adams,  origiually 

gublished  in  the  Boston '  Patriot'  in  a  series  of 
itters.'*  Thus  di^oioted,  and  written  as  parts 
of  it  evince,  and  as  his  published  correspondence 
of  this  period  more  c&azij  shows,  under  great 
exasperation  of  feelings  and  craning  forth,  too,  at 
a  period  when  the  events  of  the  day  engrossed 
all  thooghts,  and  daring  which  the  history  of  the 
revolution  was  less  generally  known  and  less  a 
sabject  of  public  interest  than  at  any  time  be- 
fore or  linoe,  these  letters  failed  to  attract  the 
pablio  attenttoi  or  to  aatiafy  Vx,  Adams's  ideal 
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of  a  hifltoricftl  Tindie&tion  of  himself.  Sd«ng 
how,  amid  the  ignorance  foid  careleasnesa  of  the 
times,  the  tnie  history  of  the  revoliition  was  La 
danger  of  total  oblivion  or  of  being  tnmsformed 
into  a  sort  of  legend,  he  abandoned  his  task  with 
expressions  to  his  prirate  correspondents  of  al- 
most Wfllpole's  contempt  for  history,  and  of  utter 
despair  of  ever  having  justice  done  to  him. 
Bat  with  the  establishment  of  peace  in  Europe, 
and  the  apparent  fhlfilment,  at  least  for  tbe  mo- 
ment, of  aU  Mr.  Adams's  prophedes  as  to  the 
lesolt  of  tiie  frsnoh  revwntirai,  the  bitter  po- 
litical obloquy  of  whidi  he  had  been  the  xoMKf^ 
an  obloqt^  directed  agaizut  him  from  two  op- 
pofdte  quarters  at  onoe— hegaa  sensib^  to  relax, 
and  aa  ^ose  who  had  been  oontemporaries  with 
his  active  life,  one  after  another  dropped  off,  he 
himself  began  to  fill,  while  yet  alive,  the  posi- 
tion, in  general  estimation,  of  a  hero  of  the  past. 
After  Hr.  Jefi^rson'a  vrithdrawal  from  political 
life,  throngh  the  agency  of  Dr.  Bush,  who  had 
all  along  remained  {he  personal  iHend  of  both, 
correspondence  by  letter  was  renewed  between 
Adams  and  Jefferson  and  keptnp  for  the  re- 
mainder of  thfflr  lives.  About  uie  same  time 
also,  Adams  opened  a  correspondence  with 
UoKean,  his  fiiend  and  co6p^tor  in  revolu- 
tiooary  times,  bat  separated  from  him  in  the 
fHiirlpool  of  sabflflqaent  pt^ttos;  and  he  Hiaa 
drew  ont  from  KdEean  some  Tamable  hlstwioal 
TOniniMenees.  Hr.  Adama  indeed  gave  great 
attention  to  the  subject  of  American  hi^ir. 
Wb  letters  to  Mr.  Tudor  (which  led  to  the  pnh- 
lioation  by  that  gentleman  of  the  "  Lifb  of  James 
Otis  ")  shed  great  light  upon  the  early  history 
of  the  revolution  in  Massachusetts.  They  con- 
tribnted  not  a  little  to  ^ve  the  first  impulse  to 
that  study  of  American  history,  revolutionary 
and  colonial,  which,  commencing  about  that 
time,  has  rescued  those  subjects  from  the  hands 
of  rhetoricians  and  Cabulists,  and  has  ^irodnced  so 
many  valuable  and  authentic  historical  works. 
In  his  correspondence,  which  appears  to  have 
gradoally  increased  and  extended  itself  Hr. 
Adams  loved  torecall  and  to  re-uplain  his 
theoretical  idraa  of  government— on  swne  ptdnts 
of  wMeh  he  pushed  Jefltoson  rather  hard— and 
which  ^e  result  of  the  French  revolution  so  far 
as  tiien  developed  seemed  to  confirm.  Another 
subject  in  wbich  he  continued  to  feel  a  great 
interest  was  that  of  theology.  He  had  begun 
an  Arminian,  and  the  more  he  had  read  and 
thought  and  the  c^der  he  grew,  the  freer  views 
he  took.  Though  clinj^g  with  tenacity  to  the 
reUgious  institutions  of  New  England,  it  would 
seem  from  his  correspondence  that  he  had  finally 
curtailed  his  theology  to  the  ten  commandments 
and  the  sermon  on  the  mount.  Of  his  views 
on  this  point,  he  gave  evidence  in  his  last  public 
act,  to  which  we  now  ^roaoh.  Mrs.  Adams 
had  died  in  1818,  but  even  that  shook,  severe 
as  it  was,  did  not  unsettle  the  firm  grai^  of  her 
hnsband  on  life,  its  enjoyments  and  ita  dntieB. 
When  in  ccmseqnenoe  of  the  ereetioa  of  the 
district  of  Haine  into  a  separate  state,  a  oon- 
Tention  ms  to  meet  in  IfiSOto  misetheocm- 


stitution  of  Haasaehnsetts,  in  the  fiwning  of 
which  Ur.  Adams  had  taken  so  leading  a  part, 
tiiongh  in  his  eigiitj-etxtii  yea^  he  was  chosen 
a  dd^ate  by  his  townsmen.  Upon  hia  first  ap- 
pearance,  with  a  form  yet  erect,  though  Ixemu- 
lous  witii  age,  in  this  eonvena<m,  which  in- 
cluded almost  every  body  in  tiie  state  of  distin- 
gnished  intelligenoe  or  repataticm,  Mr.  Adams 
was  received  by  the  members  standing,  and 
with  every  demonstration  of  aSeeOoa  and  re- 
gard, and  a  series  of  leeolaticau  yru  fiurtliwith 
cdEbxed  and  passed,  oontaudng  an  ennmoatian 
and  warm  acknowledgment  of  some  cfim  prin- 
cipal pnblio  services,  and  calling  upon  him  to 
preedde.  But  this,  while  duly  aoknoirtedging 
the  omnpUment,  he  declined  on  the  score  of  his 
age  and  infirmities.  same  oause  also  pre- 
vented lus  taking  any  Tery  active  part  in  the 
proceedings.  Yet  he  labored  to  produce  a 
modification  of  the  third  uiicle  of  the  Bill  of 
Sights,  on  the  subject  of  public  wor^ip,  and 
its  support,  an  article  which,  when  originally 
drawing  the  rest  of  that  instrument,  be  had 
passed  over  to  other  hands.  But  the  time  had 
not  yet  come  for  such  efaanges  as  he  willed. 
The  old  puritan  fe^g  was  etiU  in  too  ^nat 
force  to  aoknowkdge  uie  eqnal  ri^^ts,  pohtioal 
and  religions,  ol  othm  than  Obnstians.  Tet, 
however  it  nn^  bewithfals  ooDeagnes  his 
fUlow-citisens,  Ur.  Adams  in  this  moremait 
expressed  his  own  ideas.  One  ot  his  latest 
letters,  written  in  1^  and  addressed  to  Je^c^ 
eon,  is  a  remarkable  protest  against  the  bla»- 
phemy  laws,  so  callea,  of  Ma^Aohoaetta  and 
the  rest  of  the  union,  as  being  utterly  inocmrist- 
ent  with  the  rights  of  free  inquiry  and  private 
judgment. — ^It  is  in  the  letters  of  Mr.  Adams,  of 
which  but  a  small  part  have  yet  been  publi^ed, 
that  his  genius  as  a  writer  and  thinker,  and  no 
less  distinctly  his  character  as  a  man,  most 
dearly  appear.  Down  even  to  the  last  year  of 
his  protracted  life,  his  letters  exhibit  a  wonder- 
fal  dwree  of  vitality,  energy,  aeutenees,  wit, 
idayfiimess,  and  command  oi  langnsffe.  As  a 
•wmer  of  English,  littie  as  he  ever  tronoled  hnn- 
self  with  revidon  and  correction,  and  Te  msjy 
add,  as  a  speculative  philosopher,  he  must  be 
placed  first  among  Americans  of  all  the 
several  generations  to  which  he  belonged,  ex- 
cept only  Franklin;  and  if  Franklin  excelled 
him  in  jfinmor  and  geniality,  he  fer  surpassed 
Franklin  in  compass,  wit,  and  vivadty.  In- 
deed, it  is  only  by  the  recent  partial  publioatjon 
of  his  letters  t^t  his  gifts  in  this  respect  are 
beginning  to  become  known.  The  first  ooUeo- 
tion  of  his  private  letters,  published  in  his  life- 
time and  much  against  his  will,  though  not  de- 
ficient in  the  ohsraotoristica  above  pointed  out, 
yet  as  having  been  written  under  fedings  of 
great  ^gravation  and  in  a  spirit  of  great  Ut- 
temess  towards  his  political  opponents,  was 
rathvdama^g  tohim.  This  puWoationwas 
onerftheinadentB<tf  his  becoming  fiivathixd 
time,  in  his  extreme  i^,  an  o^ect  of  hos- 
tOity,  oooflned  now,  however^  to  a  few  of  the 
more  tenadons  of  lus  oUk  federalist  c^iponenta. 
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in  oonaeqnenoe  of  tbaooalifltm  of  all  partiea  in 
KeT  England  to  support  bis  son,  J.  Q.  Adanu, 
for  the  presidency.  In  the  interval  from  1604 
to  1812,  Mr.  Ommiogham,  a  maternal  relative, 
bid  drftwn  lum  intoaoonfidentialconespond- 
cnea,  in  vliioh,  still  anwrtipg  under  a  sense  of 
iqjniy,  be  bad  expressed  himself  with  perfect 
onreaerve  and  entire  freedom  as  to  the  chief 
events  o(  lua  presidential  administraUon  and  the 
character  ana  motives  of  the  parties  concerned 
in  them.  By  a  gross  breach  of  confidence,  of 
ifhioh.  like  oUier  impolsive  and  confiding  per- 
sons, Mr.  Adams  bad  been  often  the  victim, 
those  liters  were  sold  by  Conningham'a  heir 
in  1^4^  while  the  writer  and  many  of  the  par- 
ties referred  to  wore  still  alive,  and  were  pubUsh- 
ed  as  a  p«rt  of  the  electioneering  mabhinco? 
against  J.  Q.  Atlamft^  They  called  oat  a  vio- 
}mt  retort  from  Ool  Kckering,  who  bad  been 
secretary  of  state  to  Washington  and  Adama 
till  dismissed  from  office  by  tbe  latter;  bni 
though  Mr.  Jefferson  was  also  severely  handled 
in,  them,  th^  oooanoned  no  new  intemption 
to  the  fiien&'  oorreepoadenoe  for  some  years 
re-eatabUshed  between  him  and  Adams.  Those 
two  leadii^  actuD  in  American  politi(&  at  first 
so  oo6parative  and  afterward  so  hostile,  again 
rennited  in  frimdly  intercourse,  having  out- 
lived almost  all  Urair  fellow-actors,  oontinoed 
to  desoeod  band  in  band  to  tbe  grave.  Adams 
lived  to  see  his  son  preadent  and  to  receive 
Jefibrson's  oongratnlations  upon  it  By  a  re- 
markable coincid^ocL  they  both  expired  on  the 
fiftieth  anniversaiy  of  that  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence  in  wbieb  they  bad  both  taken  so  ao- 
tive  a  jkart,  Adams,  however,  b«ng  the  sor- 
Tivor  by  a  few  hours. — Of  Adams's  personsl 
tf  ipearMaoa  and  doraestso  cbaracter  in  his  old 
lee,  his  gnmdion  of  Tea  the  fidlowing  account : 
» In  flcve  John  Adams  was  not  tful,  scaroeb- 
esoee&ig  middle  hei^t,  but  of  a  stoat,  well- 
knit  frame,  denoting  vigor  and  long  life,  yet  as 
he  grew  tdd  indining  more  and  more  to  oorpa- 
lenc«.  His  head  was  lai^  and  rooud,  with  a 
wide  forehead  and  expanded  brows.  His  eye 
was  ni0d  and  benignant,  perhaps  even  hnmor- 
oos  when  he  was  free  frtnn  emotion,  bat  when 
excited  it  folly  e^reased  tiie  veh^ence  of  the 
qiirit  that  stirred  within.  His  presence  was 
grave  and  imposing  on  serious  oooasions,  bat 
not  imbeoding.  He  defighted  in  social  conver- 
astion,  in  which  he  was  sometimes  tempted  to 
what  ha  called  rhodomontade.  Bnt  be  seldom 
frt^wad  those  who  beard  him ;  for  be  mixed  so 
mam  d  natnral  vigor  of  fimoy  and  iUoBtrstion 
with  the  store  of  his  aoqoired  knowledge,  as  to 
fceap aliTe their  interest  for  aloogtime.  Wa 
affections  were  warm,  thoogh  not  babitoally 
demonstrated  towards  his  relatives.  His  an- 
ger, when  thorongbly  aroused,  was  for  a  time 
gfremely  vi<^t,  bnt  when  it  subsided  it  left 
no  trace  of  malevolenoe  behind.  Nobody  oould 
see  him  intimately  without  admiring  the  sim- 
pBdty  sod  tmth  which  shone  in  his  actions, 
and  standing  in  some  awe  of  the  power  ana 
vuuiSg  (Hf  his  will,  It  was  in  these  momenta 


that  he  iminreaeed  those  around  him  with  a 
sense  of  his  greatness.  Even  the  men  employ- 
ed on  his  fimn  were  in  the  habit  of  citing  in- 
staaces,  some  of  wbidi  have  been  remembered 
down  to  the  jn'eBent  day.  At  times  his  vehe- 
mence wouldbec(Hne  so  j^t  as  to  make  him 
overbearing  and  nnjnst  This  was  most  apt  to 
happen  in  cases  of  pretendon  and  any  Mnd  of 
wrong-doing.  Hr.  Adams  was  very  impatient 
of  cant,  or  of  oppodtion  to  any  of  Ms  deeply- 
established  convictions.  Keititer  was  his  in- 
dignation at  all  graduated  to  the  character  of 
the  individuals  who  might  happen  to  excite  it 
It  had  little  respect  of  persons,  and  would  hold 
an  illiterate  man  or  a  raw  boy  to  as  heavy  a 
responsibilily  for  uttering  a  crude  heresy  as 
.the  strongest  thinker  or  the  most  profound 
scholar."  The  following  remarks  are  added  on 
his  general  character:  "His  nature  was  too 
susceptible  to  emotions  of  sympathy  and  kind- 
ness, for  it  tempted  him  to  trust  more  than  was 
prudent  in  the  profbsaions  of  some  who  proved 
nnworthy  of  bis  confidence.  Ambitions  in  one 
sense  be  certdnly  was,  but  it  was  not  the  mere 
aspiration  for  place  or  power.  It  was  a  desire 
to  excel  in  the  minds  of  men,  by  the  develop- 
ment of  high  qoalities,  the  love,  m  short,  of  an 
honorable  &me  that  stirred  him  to  exalt  in  the 
rewards  of  popular  favor.  Tet  this  paaaon 
never  tempted  nim  to  change  a  course  of  ac- 
tion or  to  suppress  a  serious  conviction,  to 
bend  to  a  prevailing  error  or  to  disavow  one 
odious  truth."  This  last  assertion  Involves  some 
controverted  pdnts  of  history,  yet  this  at 
least  must  be  granted,  that  it  may  be  made 
with  &r  more  plausibility  of  3UCr.  Adams  than 
of  the  greater  portion  oT  political  men.  The 
pecuniary  ind^endence  which  previous  to  bis 
retirement  ISx.  Adams  bad  secured  by  a  Judi- 
doas  adf^tation  of  Ids  expenditures  to  bis  in- 
come, more  fortunate  thsm  ISi.  J^erson,  be 
muntained  till  the  end  of  his  life.  Although 
he  had  maintained  a  lai^  family,  including 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  de- 
pendent upon  turn,  he  yet  died  in  tbe  possession 
of  a  landwL  estate  of  a  bnndred  tbouaand  dol- 
lars in  value. 

ADA^^  John,  tbe  assumed  name  of  an 
English  sailoiy  bom  died  at  I^to^m's 

island,  May  5,  1829.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  determined  mutineers  of  the  British  ship 
Bounty  in  1789.  After  mutual  massacres  be- 
tween the  Otaheitans  and  tbe  white  men 
on  Fiteaiin*0  island  in  conseqnenoe  qi  qxax- 
rels  ^ut  t^  Otshatui  women,  and  a  disor- 
derly life  on  the  ^ui  of  two  <^  tbe  white 
BurvrrorSj  John  Adams  and  another  mntineer, 
named  YonnK  alone  remained  of  the  orij^nal 
nine  who  landed  on  the  island.  These  two,  re- 
flecting upon  their  past  life,  became  veiy  reUg- 
ious.  Yoong  possessed  a  BitJe  and  a  prayer  book 
of  the  church  of  Engluid.  They  reared  their 
little  colony  in  the  preoepts  of  Ohristlanity  and 
tiie  tenets  of  the  church  of  England.  On  the 
death  of  Yonng,  Adams  remcuned  the  patriarch 
of  the  otdony.  He  read  divine  service  in  the 
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ohapel,  and  perfonned  the  marriage  Berrice.  In 
1826,  on  the  anivd  of  Oi^tain  Beediey,  the  old 
man  oame  on  board  ship  and  doffed  hia  hat  and 
smoothed  his  hair  in  old  English  saiior  st^Ie. 
He  was  mnch  afrtud  on  sight  of  the  ki^'s  nni- 
form  that  he  wonld  be  taken  back  to  En^ahd 
and  poniahed  for  his  crime  of  matiny.  Adams 
was  looked  xcpaa  as  the  &ther  of  the  whole 
oolonj,  numbering  then  Beventy  sonla.  His 
real  name  is  snppmed  to  have  been  Aloander 
Smith. 

ADAMS,  John  Oouob,  a  Fellow  of  Pembroke 
college,  Cambridge,  England,  who  shares  with 
Leverrier  the  honor  of  having  calculated  the 
place  of  the  planet  lETeptnne,  before  It  had  been 
reo^nized  by  sight.  Bom  «  humble  parentage 
fn  ODmwall,  he  early  showed  great  powers, 
and  in  1841,  -while  In  St  John%  college^  and 
Just  entering  tbe  age  of  manhood,  made  hia 
first  oompota^oQ  of  Xqxtnne*s  place.  In  1844 
-46,  he  renewed  his  calonlataons,  and  commnni- 
cated  the  results  to  Professors  CHiallis  and  Airy, 
nnfbrtonately  for  his  fame  he  did  not  pablish 
than,  and  therefore  Leverrier,  who  soon  after 
attained  and  published  nmilar  results,  has  reaped 
the  larger  share  of  glory.  The  calculations  of 
both  mathematicians  were  formed  on  the  mo- 
tions of  the  planet  Uranus,  which  was  drawn 
aride  from  its  expected  course  by  the  attraction 
of  Neptune. 

ADAMS,  Jomf  Qmiror,  eldest  eon  of  Presi- 
dent John  Adams,  was  bom  in  Braintree, 
July  11.  1767.  died  at  Washington,  Feb.  28, 
His  noddle  name,  Qninoy,  that  of  his  ma- 
tenud^eat^randibther,  signalized  his  conneo- 
tionbyblooowitii  a  family  of  higher  colonial  po- 
ritiontban  his  other's.  Yet  even  the  Quincys 
were  not  to  be  reckoned  among  tbe  ori^al  pa- 
tridansofUassacbasettSjnnce  the  name  of£d- 
mond  Qnincy,  their  forefather,  lacks  in  the  lists 
of  Massachusetts  pioneers,  no  less  than  the 
name  of  the  pn^nitor  of  the  Adamses,  the 

Erefix  of  Mr.^  given  to  all  those  recognized  as 
olding  a  certain  portion.  John  Adams  having 
been  appointed  minister  to  France,  as  related 
in  a  previous  article,  took  with  him  as  com- 
panion, his  son  John  Qninoy,  then  in  his  eleventh 
year.  The  voyage  from  B(»ton  to  Bordeaux 
was  tempestuous;  the  travel  by  land  from  Bor- 
deaux to  Paris  was  rapid  and  &ti^dng;  bnt&e 
young  Adams,  as  appears  from  his  fiituer*B  pnb- 
Uahed  diary,  oondnoted  and  mstahied  himself 
through  both  voyage  and  travels,  and  also  dirr- 
ing  their  residence  at  Paris,  to  his  father's  entire 
satis&ction.  Placed  at  a  school  near  Paris,  John 
Qoinoy  Adams  made  rapid  progress  both  in  the 
French  language  and  in  his  general  studies.  £^ 
health  was  pmeot,  and  so  his  father  wrote  to 
hie  mother,  be  attracted  general  attention 
wherever  he  went,  by  his  vigor  of  body,  his 
vivacity  of  mind,  and  his  constant  good  humor. 
Aiter  a  stay  in  France  of  near  a  year  and  a 
half— several  months  of  which  were  spent  at 
Nantes  wMting  for  a  passage  home— John  Qnin- 
oy Adams  came  back  with  his  father  in  a 
mn(di  frigate.  While  at  sea  he  tan^t  Eng- 


lish to  his  fbllow-paflsengen^  the  TVendi 
ambassador  to  the  TJmted  States,  De  la  Lozeme, 
and  liis  secretary,  H.  Maiboia.  Tbe  fttUowing 
is  an  extract  from  his  fiitber*8  dlair,  imder  date 
of  June  20th,  1779 :  "  The  Ohevalier  de  la  Ln- 
Eeme  and  M.  Marbois  are  in  raptures  witii  my 
son.  They  get  him  to  teaoh  them  the  langnage. 
I  found  this  morning  the  ambassador  seated  on 
the  cushion  in  our  stateroom,  M.  Marbois  in  his 
cot,  at  his  left  hand,  and  my  son  stretched  ottt 
in  his  at  his  right  the  ambassador  reading  ont 
loud  in  Blackstone's  '  Discoorse,  *  at  bis  entrance 
on  his  professorship  of  the  oommon  law  at  tbe 
University,  and  my  son  correcting  the  pronun- 
ciation of  eveiy  word  and  ^llaUe  and  letter. 
The  ambassador  said  he  was  astonished  at  my 
son's  knowledge;  that  he  was  a  master  of  his 
own  language  like  a  profesan-.  M.  Marb<^ 
sud,  '  Yonr  son  teaches na  more  than  yon;  he 
has  point  d«  gracc^  point  ePeloga.  He  slunre 
na  no  mercy,  and  makes  na  no  oomplimeots. 
Wemnstbave  Mr.  John.*"  Character  Is  very 
early  developed,  and  John  Q.  Adams  retained 
much  of  this  same  style  of  teaching  to  the  end  of 
bis  life.  After  remaining  at  home  three  months 
and  a  half,  John  Q.  Adams,  now  in  his  thir- 
teenth year,  sailed  a^in  in  the  same  French 
^gate,  agfun  as  his  father's  companion  on  bis 
second  diplomatic  mis^on  to  Earope.  Arriv- 
ing at  Paris  in  February  1780,  the  young  Adanoa 
was  again  placed  at  school,  where  he  remained 
till  August  He  then  went  with  bis  &ther  to 
Holland,  when,  after  some  months*  tuition  at  a 
school  in  Amstfflrdam,  he  was  srat,  abont  (lie 
end  the  year,  to  the  nnlver^b"  oi  Ln^eo. 
His  father's  secretary  of  lotion,  Frauds  Dana 
(afterwards  chi^jostioeof  Hasaachnsetts),  hav- 
ing been  appohitM  minister  to  Rnsma,  be  took 
with  him  as  his  private  secretary,  J<dm  Q. 
Adams,  then  in  his  fifteenth  year.  Having  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  this  porition  for  foorteen 
months  to  Dana's  entire  satisfaction,  Dana  not 
having  succeeded  in  getting  recc^nized  as  min- 
ister, young  Adams  left  8t  Petersburg,  and 
travelling  back  alone,  returned  leisurely  throogh 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  by  Hamburg  and 
Bremen  to  the  Hague,  where  he  resumed  bis 
studies.  In  October,  1788,  tiie  treaty  of  peace 
having  been  mgned,  John  Q.  Adams  attended 
hiafkther  on  ms  first  visit  to  England.  Re- 
turning wifli  bim,  he  n>ent  the  year  1764  hi 
t^ris.  where  tbe  whole  fiumly  was  now  col- 
leotea.  His  &ther  having  been  appointed  min- 
ister to  Great  Briton,  be  aocompanied  the 
family  to  London,  but  soon  after,  with  a  view 
to  the  completion  of  his  education,  retamed 
home  to  Massaobnsetts.  In  178B  be  entered 
the  junior  class  at  Harvard  coUego.  He  grad- 
uated in  1788,  and  immediately  after — law 
schools  being  then  miknown — entered  the  ofBoe 
of  Tbeophilns  Parsons,  a  leading  practitioner, 
then  resident  at  Newbnryport,  afterward  well- 
known  as  chief  justice  of  Massachusetts.  Here 
he  remained  for  three  years.  In  1791  he  waa 
admitted  to  the  bar,  when  he  opened  a  law  of- 
fice in  Boston,  and  in  tbe  oonrse  of  four  years  he 
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gndoal^  attsined  praotioe  enough  to  pay  his 
eroeMW.  He  did  not,  however.  amfiueUiii^ 
Mlf  entirdy  to  the  Uw.  A  aenes  o(  arlioleB 
nrfaidi  lia  pabUahed  in  the  "  Boetcm  Oentinel," 
iriUk&e  ngoatuie  of  PaUioola — &  ^ 
Bome  ftortions  of  Thomas  Paine's  "  Bights  of 
Man  "—attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  not 
CHily  at  bnne  bat  in  England,  where  these  pa- 
pers  were  republished  and  ascribed  to  his  fa- 
ther. In  another  seriee  of  articles  in  the  same 
jonmalf  signed  Ibiroelliis,  pabUahed  in  1793, 
nesiutidnedWashington's  policy  of  neatrality. 
In  A  third  aeries,  signed  Oolambna,  published 
the  nmeyearf  he  reviewed  the  conduct  of 
net,  the  french  ambassador,  in  relation  to  the 
same  sabject.  These  writings  drew  attention 
towards  him,  and  in  Hfty,  Washington 
appointed  him  minister  to  th»  Hague,  \fpoa 
OB  arrival  there  he  found  things  in  such  ooofu- 
riw,  owing  to  tiw  French  invsraon,  that  after  a 
few  months'  rendmoehe  thought  of  retoming ; 
but,  by  the  remoiistrances  of  Washington,  who 
^edieted  for  him  a  distdngoisfaed  diplomatic 
career,  he  was  induced  to  remain.  In  1T96  he 
had  occaskm  to  vijit  London  to  transact  some 
bus&nesB  with  Thomas  Pinokney,  who,  after  Hr. 
Jay^B  departnre,  had  resumed  the  embassy  at 
thai  court.  The  American  ooosol  at  London 
was  Joahna  Johnson,  of  Maryland  (brother  of 
Thomas  Johnstm,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  aod  a  judge  of 
the  Umted  States  supreme  court).  Ur.  Joshua 
Johnson  had  formerly  been  a  merchant  at 
Kantea,  whwe,  in  1779,  the  Adamses  had  made 
his  acqoaintanoe.  He  had  by  this  time  a  grown 
Bp  daoghter,  with  whom  young  Adams  now 
fonned  an  intimaoy.  vidm  reraHted  on  Jnly 
27,  1797,  in  mamage.  Previous  to  this 
event,  and  shortly  before  the  dose  of  Washing- 
tOD^s  administoation,  John  Q.  Adams  had  been 
i^ipmnted  mimstcr  to  Fortu^ ;  but  his  &ther, 
on  beoonung  president,  ohan^  his  destination 
to  Berlin.  la  thus  promoting  his  own  son, 
John  Adams  acted  by  the  written  advice  of 
Washiogton,  who  expressed  his  decided  opin- 
ion that  young  Adams  was  the  ablest  person  in 
the  American  diplomatic  service,  and  that 
merited  prcnnotion  ought  not  to  be  withheld 
from  Iiim  merely  because  he  was  the  preudent's 
son.  He  arrived  at  Berlin  shortly  ^ter  Iiis 
mamage,  in  the  autumn  oi  1797.  In  1798  he 
reodved  an  adHi^faina^  oomidsBion  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  <tf  oommeroe  with  Sweden.  While 
naidiiig  at  Berlin,  wi&  a  view  to  pa-footing 
himself  in  the  German  Imguage,  he  made  a 
tnnalation  into  English  ofmeland's  "  Oberon," 
and  would  have  published  it,  but  for  the  ap- 
pearance, about  that  time,  of  a  translation  by 
dotheby.  In  1800  he  travelled  through  Bilesia, 
of  which  tonr  he  wrote  an  account  in  a  series 
of  letters  to  his  brother,  which  were  published, 
though  without  ^e  writer's  knowledge,  in  the 
*^  Portfolio,"  a  weeldy  paper  at  Philadelphia. 
These  letters  were  collected  and  publi^ed  in  a 
Tolome  in  Lraidoii,  and  being  translated  into 
Ikanoh  and  GennaD,  had  avida  ciKOQlation. 
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Silesia  rominded  him  strongly  of  Hew  England. 
On  the  aooession  of  ISr.  Jenerson  to  the  pred- 
dencty,  John  Q,  Adams  was  reoaUed ;  but  he 
had  previously  saooeeded  In  negotiating  a  treaty 
of  oommeroe  with  Prossia.  Returning  to  Bos- 
ton he  again  opened  a  law  ofBce  there.  In  1803 
he  was  dected  from  Suffolk  county  (which  in- 
cluded Bosttm)  to  the  Uassachusetts  senate^ 
and  the  next  year  was  chosen  by  the  legi^ 
ture  a  senator  in  congress  from  Kassachusetta. 
He  owed  this  position  to  the  federal  party  of 
Massachusetts  and  for  four  years  he  continned 
to  sustain  their  views ;  but  on  the  question  of 
the  embargo,  reoouimended  by  JemTerson,  he 
separated  from  them.  The  Massachusetts  elec- 
tion in  the  preceding  spring  had  resulted  in  tlie 
success  of  the  JefEawnian  party,  who  elected 
tiiur  candidates  for  governor  and  Ueuteoant- 
govenun*,  andanufjori^inbothbranohesof  the 
legiBiatnTe.  At  the  time  when  the  embaigo 
was  proposed  by  the  president  to  Congress,  it 
seemed  probable  that  the  questitm  of  Adams's  re- 
election to  the  senate  would  have  to  be  decided 
by  a  legislature  favorable  to  the  views  of 
the  national  administration;  and  the  support 
which  Adams  gave  to  tiiat  measure,  was  cmrg- 
ed  by  the  federalists  to  the  hope  of  securing 
his  re-election  and  the  favor  of  a  party  whose 
predominanoe  seemed  at  length  estabHuied,  not 
merely  in  the  nation,  but  in  Massachusetts 
also.  This  course,  on  his  part,  led  to  a  warm 
controversy  between  him  and  his  colleague 
in  the  senate,  Timothy  Pickering,  who  now 
made  the  same  ohaigea  of  treaoherona  selfiah- 
ness  against  tiie  son  which  he  had  formerly 
broa^t  against  the  fiither.  Pidcering  address- 
ed a  letter  to  Govonor  Sullivan  of  Ua^ 
sachusetts,  in  whidi  he  fordb^  stated  his  ob- 
jectioDs  to  the  embargo,  which  be  represented 
as  the  first  step  towards  a  war  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, a  step  into  which  the  administration  had 
been  led,  as  he  maintuned,  by  Prenoh  threats, 
or  French  seduction.  This  letter  Rckering 
requested  the  governor  to  lay  before  the  legis- 
lature, which  Sullivan  refosed  to  do,  tm 
the  ground  that  it  was  "seditious  and  dis- 
organizing." It  found  its  way,  however,  in- 
to the  newspapers,  and  Adams  replied  to  it 
through  the  same  meditmi.  In  this  rei^y  he 
expr^ed  his  oonviotion  that  the  whole  of  the 
dimcnlties  in  which  the  United  States  were  in- 
volved on  the  qnestion  of  neutral  rights,  inolod- 
iog  the  issue  <a  Bonaparte's  Bw^n  and  Milan 
decrees,  had  originated  in  the  nnwarrantahla 
maritime  pretensions  of  Great  Britun.  He 
even  went  so  for  as  to  represent  the  late  British 
orders  in  coanoil,  issued  nominally  in  retaliation 
for  the  Berlin  decree,  as  a  first  step  on  the  part 
of  Ch-eat  Britun  towards  bringing  back  the 
United  States  to  colonial  subjeoti4»i.  Giving 
emphatic  expression  to  suspiaons  and  an  anti- 
patiny  which  as  to  the  Hamiltonian  or  Essex 
Junto  section  of  the  federalists^  he  had  imbib- 
ed from  his  father,  he  broadly  hmted  that  Pick- 
ering  and  his  specdal  party  friends  were  quite 
ready  to  side  with  and  aid  Qxeat  Bzitain  in  the 
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new  enterprise  which  he  ascribed  to  her,  of  re- 
snbjectintc  America.  Although  Solliran  had 
been  re-elected  goremor,  the  embaroo  had  op- 
erated to  g^ve  the  federaluts  a  BmaU  majority 
in  both  toanches  of  the  HasBachoaettB  legisla- 
tore ;  and  when  tiie  qnestiiiui  of  the  dtuwe  of 
eeoator  came  op,  Adams  was  dropped,  and 
Ltoyd,  a  Boston  merchant,  chosen  in  his  place. 
Adams  thereupon  decdiued  todtlbr  the  romsin- 
ing  short  sesdon  of  his  term,  resigned  his  senar 
torship,  and  retired  to  private  life.  He  had 
preTioiulj,  however,  secured  in  addition  to  his 
jmotice  as  a  lawyer,  a  new  resource  and  em- 
ployment, in  the  post  of  professor  of  rhettttio 
and  belles  lettres  at  Harvard  college.  He  en- 
tered noon  this  prof^ssoraMp  in  1806,  upon  con- 
dition, nowever,  of  not  being  obliged  to  redde 
at  Ofunbridge,  and  for  three  years  following 
discharged  the  duties  of  it,  delivering  lectnres, 
the  first,  it  is  sud,  ever  read  in  any  American 
ooll^,  and  oondnoting  exercises  in  declama- 
tion. His  lectures,  which  were  printed  in  1810, 
(moe  possessed  a  condderablft  r^ntaticoi,  bat 
m  now  entirely  ne^ected.  The  winter  subse- 
quent to  his  resignatiML  he  vUted  Waiddngton, 
nominally  tor  the  purpose  of  attending  the  sn- 
preme  oonrt.  Dnring  this  viMt  he  son^t  and 
obtfuned  a  confident^  interview  with  JefSat- 
son,  in  which  he  distinctly  brought  against  a 
pOTtioQ  of  the  fbderal  leaders  the  charge  of  a 
treasonable  design  of  dissolving  the  nnioo,  and 
forming  a  separate  northern  confederacy.  The 
same  ohai^  thus  privatdy  made,  he  not  long 
after  repeated  in  print^  in  a  review  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Fisher  Ames,  which  he  pablished  in 
numbers  in  the  "  Boston  Patriot"  Such  was  the 
origin  of  a  charge  which  for  the  next  ten  or  fif- 
teen years  was  not  without  a  decided  inflnenoe 
upon  the  administaiUioa  of  the  government,  and 
wldeh,  penetrating  de^ily  into  the  pomilar 
mind,  made  the  leading  statesmen  of  New  up- 
land oMects  at  c«oe  o(  dread  and  hatted,  de- 
prived New  England,  for  a  oonsldca^le  p«iod, 
of  its  natural  weight  in  public  sffidrs,  and  was 
not  without  a  deoislTe  inflnenoe  in  curtailing  to 
a  dngle  term  the  prendwtial  offioe,  to  which 
John  Q.  Adams  himself  afterwards  attained. 
That  he  was  sincere  in  bringing  this  charge 
there  is  little  room  for  doubt.  The  proo^  how- 
ever, which  he  presented  at  the  time  or  after- 
ward of  the  tmta  of  this  plot^  was  suffldently 
slender.  It  was  said  to  have  ori^oa^ed  with  a 
few  federal  members  of  congress,  in  oonse- 
qnenoe  of  the  annexatioa  of  Louinana — a  meas- 
ure vhioh  Adams  had  himself  opposed,  b^og 
one  of  the  rix  senators  who  voted  agunst  it— 
and  the  threatened  destrootion,  in  fM  addUtitm 
of  BO  mnoh  new  western  and  eontaiOTn  territory, 
of  the  poUtleal  inflnenoe  of  the  n(Hrthem  and 
eastern  states.  These  dissatisfied  mfflnbers  of 
oongress,  so  Adams  alleged,  had  proposed  to 
have  a  meeting  at  Boston,  at  which  Hamilton 
was  to  have  been  present.  It  was  admitted 
that  Hamilton  disapproved  of  the  scheme,  and 
yet  his  reasons  for  aooapting  Burros  ch^enge 
were  cited  as  proof  that  he  anticipated  a  civil 


war  and  the  being  called  upon  totske  a  leading 
part  in  it  Such  seems  to  have  been  about  the 
whole  of  this  sUeged  {tot,  oareMly  oimoealed, 
as  Adams  admitted,  from  the  great  body  of  the 
federalists,  and  unknown  even  to  the  greater 
part  of  thor  leaders,  indnding  one  so  eonspioii- 
oos  as  Ames.  We  tdiall  have  ooeaaitxi,  at  a 
snfaseqaent  period  of  Hr.  Adanis*B  li£e^  to  allude 
ag^  to  thissnUeet  It  should  be  added  now, 
Iwwever,  that  ttua  revelation  was  amcmg  the 
reasons  by  which  Adams  pressed  Jeffiorson  to 
consent  to  the  rcfwal  of  the  embaiga  fer  whi^ 
he  had  faima^  voted,  but  which  had  provcAed 
in  all  the  maritime  parts  of  the  country,  and 
eepecially  in  New  Ei^land,  a  veoy  violent  hos- 
tility, and  which  could  not  be  persiated  in,  as 
Adams  thought^  without  leading  to  open  and 
violent  resistance,  and  so  affi>rdi^g  <n}portumt7 
to  the  plotters  against  the  integrity  of  tiie  union. 
Imme^tely  after  Madison's  acoesnon  to  the 
presidency,  he  nominated  Mr.  Adams  as  minia* 
ter  to  Bussia.  Binoe  the  time  that  Adams, 
while  yet  a  boy,  had  Tinted  St  Petensbnig  as 
private  seoret«7  to  an  nhreeognised  minmor, 
the  United  States  had  had  no  ambassador  at 
that  court  The  senate,  not  yet  satMed  of 
the  ^edlency  of  opming  dipl<mialio  relations 
In  that  quarter,  thouf^  the  same  thing  had  been 
recommended  by  Jefi^rson,  refiised  to  oonfinu 
the  nomination.  However,  a  few  months  after, 
t^e  nomination  was  renewed,  and  with  bet- 
ter success.  John  Adams,  who  did  not  like 
being  thus  separated  from  his  scm,  saw  in  this 
appointment  oi^y  a  sort  of  political  banishment 
intended  on  the  part  of  the  Vir^nia  politiciaiis, 
to  remove  a  dreaded  competitor  out  of  the  way. 
Yet  in  fact,  by  removing  John  Q.  Adams  frxxa. 
the  inmiediate  theatre  of  contentitm  at  h<Haei, 
it  contributed  not  a  little  to  his  sobseqoent  po- 
Utaoal  promotion.  He  was  himaelt  ea  we 
may  judge,  well  satisfied  to  esoape  firam  the 
poUtioal  conunotiQn  which  he  had  x»sed ;  for 
when,  aftw  varioos  mwuseessfbl  attenqtts  to 
flu  a  vacancy  on  the  supreme  bench  of 
the  United  States,  he  was  nominated  and 
confirmed  as  a  judge  (for  the  New  En^and  mr- 
ouit),  hi  spite  of  the  wishes  of  his  &tlwr  he  de- 
dined  the  nomination,  preferring  to  remain  as 
ambassador  at  St  Fetorsbui^,  where  he  was  now 
esteblished  with  his  &mily.  If,  as  might  be 
judged  from  the  tenor  of  his  letters,  he  declined 
a  seat  on  the  bench  in  part  at  least  on  the  aeon 
of  not  pouessing  a  Juclioial  mind,  he  exliilHted 
in  so  dovaa  a  oommendable  degree  of  self-knowl- 
edge. He  was  by  nature  an  advooato  sad  s 
pvtjsan.  not  a  judge.  Hi.  Adams  was  weU 
received  in  Rusria.  His  <tfSdal  duties  were  no* 
TerymdnoDB.  PkrtfrfhisldanTe  heonployed 
in  writii^  a  series  of  "  Letters,"  dnoe  puUish- 
ed,  addressed  to  ids  sons,  <m  the  "  Bible  snd  ita 
Teachings,"  a  pious  wwk,  but  not  otherwise  of 
particular  value  or  merit  The  dimmtes  and 
oollisionB  between  Great  Britain  and  uie  United 
Stetes  having  finally  terminated'bi  war,  throu^ 
the  inflnenoe  of  Ifr.  Adams  the  eajwror  of  Bo^ 
flia  was  indnoed  to  offiar  Umidf  as  mediatw, 
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mod  Iq  JqItv  Adams  was  jtrfned  Mr. 
Bayard,  and  afterwards  by  ICr.  GaUatiD,  those 
genUeDwn  havii^  beea  mx^ted  in  ocudoao- 
tion  with  liimaelf  to  negotiate  a  pesos.  Qreat 
Britain^  however,  refused  to  treat  under  the 
mediatioa  ot  Boflsia.  Bhe  proposed  instead  an 
ind^ndent  negotiatitHi  at  Ltrndaa  or  <jlotten- 
bmgf  for  whioh  Qbent  was  afterwards  sabsti- 
toted.  Thb  woposttioa  having  been  accepted 
on  the  part  of  tiie  United  States  government^ 
Hr.  Adams  airiredat  Ghent  in  Jnne,  181'4,  and 
after  a  protracted  negotiation  of  six  montlis,  in 
whicb  Jonathan  Boasell  and  Henry  Olay  were 
amociated,  peace  was  finally  conolnded  Bee  24, 
1614.  Ko  attempt  whatever  was  made  to  limit 
the  maritime  pretensions  of  Qreat  Britain,  in 
resistanoe  to  which  the  war  had  originated, 
tai.  aganst  whi(A  Ur.  Adama^  in  joining  the 
adnuimtnttoa  party,  had  so  decidedly  pro- 
aowneed.  Tb»  ml  and  doqnenoe  of  the 
Amarioaa  oommlsriODWs  flnmd  ample  scope  in 
warding  off  the  preteoaoDS  of  the  British  to 
portkau  of  territory  oconpied  by  her,  or  at 
least  to  act  as  protector  to  the  Indian  tribes 
witiun  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  Some 
attempt  was  also  made  to  limit  our  fishing 
rights,  and  Mr.  Adams  was  now  instromentaL  as 
hie  father  had  beui  before  him,  in  maintunmg 
nnim^iaired  our  ei^oyment  of  the  ocean  fisheries. 
PrenOBS  to  prooeecung  to  London  to  execnte  a 
new  commission  to  n^otiate  in  conjonotion 
with  Clay  and  Gallatin  a  treaty  of  commerce, 
Adams  visited  Paris  where  he  witnessed  the 
retom  of  Ki^eou  firom  Elba  and  the  brief 
em^rs  of  the  Hondred  Days.  Here  his  &mily 
Jtmed  him  after  a  Icog  and  perilous  joorney 
from  StPetersbing^  and  oa  the  35t^  of  Uayhe 
Jf^ned  Olsj  and  Gallatin  in  London;  in  oon- 
JoBBtaon  irith  whom,  on  Joly  18,  1615,  he 
■gned  a  oonunerdal  oonvoition  with  Great 
Britain.  This  bunness  finished,  Adwns  stfil  re- 
mained at  London  as  resident  minister.  Upon 
the  aooesdom  of  Monroe  to  the  presidency  he 
o£^^  Mr.  Adams  the  post  of  secretary  of 
state,  to  fill  which  he  retomed  home,  after  an 
abeeaee  oi  ca^t  years.  The  re-eetsblishment 
of  peace  in  Europe  having  removed  former 
gronnda  of  contention,  a  poUtioal  lull  had  sno- 
eeeded,  and  a  new  o^anization  of  parties  now 
began  to  take  place,  especially  on  the  sabjeots 
of  proteotion  to  American  maaofiu^ores  and  ex- 
penAtmee  from  the  United  Btatea  traasmr  §ar 
internal  improvements.  There  still  remained, 
bowerer,  to  be  Aipcsed  Ol,  some  qoeeticms  of 
moment  more  Immediately  connected  with  Mr. 
AdsmB*s  pooiticn  as  secretary  of  state.  General 
Jaoksm  having  been  consulted  on  the  snl^eotby 
Ifaoro^  had  heartily  wproved  of  the  iqnwint- 
BMntof  Ur.  Adsmsto  thatdepertmokt.  Adams 
no  less  wazmiy  Hcpported  in  the  cabinet  agunst 
Mr.  Galhoon  s  prmoeition  of  oensnre,  the 
ooodoet  of  General  Jaduon  in  invading  Florida, 
hanging  Arbothnot  and  Ambrister,  and  taking 
ndlitary  possession  of  St  Maries  and  Pensaoola. 
Those  proceedings  he  also  sost^nedwith  no 
leas  seal  in  his  di^mnstio  coneapondenoe  with 


the  Spanish  i^nisteF— en  important  corre* 
flKHbdenoe  having  reference  to  the  boundaries  of 
Florida  and  Loiuidana,  and  the  olums  of  America 
on  ^nin  for  commercial  depredations.  Thon^ 
as  a  senator,  Adams  had  voted  a^dost  the  Lon- 
idana  treaty,  <ni  tbA  gronnd  that  the  federal 
constitution  gave  no  power  to  aomiire  territory, 
he  now  as  secretary  of  state  pudied  American 
daims  under  that  treaty  to  the  eztremeet  lengths, 
insisting  that  this  cession  included  not  merely 
Florida  to  the  P^dido,  bat  Texas  to  the  Bio 
Grande.  Finally,  in  consideration  of  the  cession 
of  Florida,  the  United  States  agreeing  to  pay 
6  millions  of  dollars  for  it,  to  be  applied,  how- 
ever, to  the  extinction  of  American  mercantile 
claims  agunst  Sp^n,  Adams  compromised  mat- 
ters by  agreeing  to  the  Babine,  the  Bed  river, 
the  npper  ArkanssSf  the  orert  of  the  Boot^ 
IbHmbdna,  and  the  parallel  of  43°  N.  hit.  as 
the  boundary  of  Lomsiana,  and  upim  this  basis 
a  treaty  was  arranged.  This  treaty  was  his 
principal  achievement  aa  secretaiy  of  state. 
After  some  hesitation,  Mr.  Adams  finally 
yielded  to  the  policy  warmly  orged  by  Heniy 
Olay,  of  recognizing  the  independence  of  the 
late  SpaoUh  Axoerican  colontea.  An  elaborate 
report  which  he  made  in  his  official  cajMcity 
on  weights  and  measures,  secnred  him  the 
credit  of  extensive  scientific  acquirements. 
Towards  the  dose  of  Monroe's  first  term,  came  ' 
np  the  great  question  of  the  admisdon  of  Mis- 
souri as  a  slave  state,  and  the  extennon  of 
alavenr  or  its  prohibition  throughout  the  nn- 
setded  territory  north  and  west  of  Missouri. 
The  Uissonri  comfnvmise  having  at  lengtii, 
after  violent  agitations  at  Washington  and 
thro1^;hont  the  oonntry,  reodved  the  sanction 
<^  oongresa,  Monroe,  upon  being  called  upon 
to  sign  the  bill,  submitted  two  questions  to  his 
oatdnet :  First,  had  congress  the  constitntional 
power  to  prohibit  slavery  in  a  territory !  and 
second,  was  the  term  ^'nirever"  used  in  the 

Srohibition  clanse  of  the  Missouri  bill,  to  be  na- 
erstood  as  referring  only  to  the  territorial  con- 
dition of  the  district  embraced  in  it,  or  mnst  it 
be  understood  to  extend  to  such  states  as  might 
be  erected  out  of  it?  These  questions  grew 
out  of  the  oironmstanee,  that  the  south* 
em  members  of  congress  had  denied  any 
power  in  oongresa  to  prohibit  slavery  in  a  state 
— and  therefore  any  right  to  refuse  to  admit 
Missonri  into  the  union  oa  the  gronnd  that  her 
eonstitntiiCHi  established  slavery.  Those  of  Ihem 
who  supported  tiie  compromise,  admitted,  how- 
ever, a  power  of  impo^ng  oonditicHis  on  territo- 
ries, as  necessarily  implied  in  the  power  to  erect 
them.  On  the  first  of  these  questions  all  the  cab- 
inet declared  themselves  in  the  affirmative.  As 
to  the  second  question,  Adiuns  thought  that  the 
term  "forever'  must  be  understood  to  mean 
forever,  and  that  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in- 
stead of  oeasing  with  the  territorial  condition 
of  the  district,  would  under  the  act  of  congress 
extend  to  any  states  that  might  at  any  time  be 
erected  out  of  it.  The  other  members  of  the 
ealnnet,  inoluding  Thompson  of  New  Y<ak.  (ex- 
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cept  Aduna,  the  xuHy  other  norfhem  nun  in  it, 
and  Boon  after  made  lodge  of  the  snpreme 
federal  conrt),  were  all  m  opIidtMi  that  the 
"forever"  in  qn^on  was  only  a  territorial 
forever,  and  that  it  did  not  and  woold  not  op- 
erate to  prevent  any  states  that  might  be  or- 
ganized out  of  this  territory  fivm  establishing 
or  prohibiting  slavery  as  ^ey  chose.  Bat  to 
prevent  this  delicate  point  from  being  mooted, 
and  to  give  to  the  cabinet  an  appearance  of  nna- 
nimity,  at  Ur.  Calhoun's  sof^estion  the  second 
question  was  modified  so  as  to  read — "  Is  the 
proTiso  as  it  stands  in  the  bill,  constitntional  t" 
To  this  question  all  the  members  returned 
the  brief  answer  yes,"  and  on  the  strength  of 
their  apparently  nnaninioas  opinion  (ordered 
to  be  depoated  in  the  areUvea  of  the  atate^ 
whence,  nice  some  other  valnable  historical  pa- 
pera,  it  has  since  disappeared),  Monroe  rigned 
the  bill.  We  owe  this  piece  of  secret  history 
to  an  extract  which  has  been  published  from 
Hr,  Adamses  diary,  from  which  it  also  appears 
that  he  still  strongly  entertained  the  same  sen- 
lament  of  opposition  to  southern  ideas,  institu- 
tions, and  predominancy,  which  had  led  him  to 
vote  against  the  annexation  of  Louisiana.  Bat 
the  time  was  not  yet  come  for  the  open  avowal 
of  his  opinions  or  for  acting  upon  them.  Least 
of  aU  were  the  present  orisis  and  Adamses  present 
poiition  &vorable  to  such  a  course.  No  sooner 
had  Monroe  entered  upon  his  second  term  of 
office,  than  the  question  of  who  should  be  lus  suo- 
oesBor  began  to  oe  vehemently  agitated.  Of  the 
five  members  of  his  calnnet,  no  less  than  three, 
Adams.  Crawford,  and  Calhonn,  were  bronght 
forward  as  candidates,  aswere  also,  outdde  the 
cabinet,  General  Jackson  and  Henry  Clay. 
Crawford  obtained  the  congressional  caucus 
nomination,  according  to  the  usage  which  then 
prevdled ;  out  this  nomination  had  no  weight 
with  tiie  partisans  of  the  other  candidates.  To 
support  Adams  the  federal  party  of  Massachu- 
setts— the  only  state  in  which  that  party  could 
be  said  to  maintain  an  oi^anized  existence,  and 
even  there  it  had  lately  lost  the  control  of  the 
state  government — amalgamated  with  the  dem- 
ooratio  party  of  that  staJbe,  and  the  same  union 
took  place  thron^ont  New  Sngland  and  par- 
tially 80  hi  New  Tork^  New  Jersey,  Dehnrare 
and  Maryland.  AH  the  federalists,  however, 
did  not  oome  into  this  arrangement.  Some  of 
the  more  persistent  among  them  refbsed  to  sup- 
port Adams.  The  aged  limothy  Pickering,  his 
former  senatorial  colleague,  made  a  violent  at- 
tack npon  him  in  a  printed  pamphlet,  founded 
on  his  fbrmer  separation  from  the  federal  party. 
As  a  general  thing,  however  the  greater  part  of 
the  old  federalists  throughout  the  country  gave 
in  their  adhesion  to  Adams — a  circumstance 
urged  by  hia  opponents  as  going  to  show  that 
he  was  still  but  a  federalist  tn  a  democratic 
di^ise,  and  not  entitled  to  the  support  of 
the  democratic  party.  From  the  earliest  his- 
tory of  the  Tlntted  States  as  an  independent 
nation,  Vira;inia  and  New  Endand  ideas  had 
omtended  for  predominanoy  and  o(»itroL  Kot- 


withstanding  hlg  ftmner  aband(nimeDt  ci  New 

England  at  the  time  of  the  embargo,  in  the  pres- 
ent oonteet  Mr.  Adams  represented  the  New 
England  which  was  in  ttct  synonymous  with  the 
federalidea.  Of  course  he  snffered  greatly  from 
that  bitter  dislike  of  New  England,  which  in  the 

E receding  quarter  of  a  century  had  been 
iboriousiy  and  asdduonsly  instilled  into  the 
people  not  merely  of  the  southern  bat  of 
the  western  states,  and  whi<^  he  had  him- 
self as  we  have  seen,  contributed  to  ag- 
gravate. The  election  resulted  in  giving 
to  Adams  all  the  votes  of  New  En^and ; 
twenty-six  votes  from  New  York,  one  from  Del- 
aware^ three  frtnn  Maryland,  two  from  Loma* 
iana,  and  (me  from  Qlinois,  eigh^-foor  in  all, 
while  Jackson  had  ninety-iune — ^thoee  of  Fenn- 
^Ivania,  New  Jers^,  Indiana,  and  two  of  the 
uiree  votes  of  Illin(»B  among  the  nnmber. — 
Crawford  had  forty-one,  and  Clay  had  thirty- 
seven,  including  the  votes  of  Kentot^  and  Ohio. 
—Calhoun,  who  had  previously  withdrawn  from 
the  contest,  was  chosen  vice-preadent  almost 
unanimously.   There  being  no  choice  by  the 

rple  the  election  came  into  the  house,  where, 
the  influence  of  Clay,  Adams  was  chosen  at 
the  first  ballot — thirteen  states  voting  for  him, 
seven  for  Jackson,  and  four  for  Crawford.  Jef- 
ferson, in  a  letter  a  fow  days  before  to  John 
Adams,  had  characterised  the  decision  between 
John  Quincy  Adams  and  Jackson — the  only  two 
candidates  really  b^ore  the  honae — as  involving 
the  question  whetiier  he  and  hia  oorreqMmdent 
were  to  end  their  d^  "  under  a  dvU  or  nuli- 
tary  government."  It  is  probable  that  Jeffer- 
son's favorite  candidate  had  been  Crawford,  who 
received  the  vote  of  Virginia,  but  by  nobody 
had  Jackson  been  more  vehemently  opposed  as 
the  backwoods  uncivilized  and  mUitu'y  candi- 
date, than  by  the  supporters  of  Crawford,  who 
hod  painted  in  very  strong  colors  the  probable 
barbarizing  consequences  of  Jackson's  election. 
Crawford  himself^  in  a  subsequent  letter  to  Clay, 
most  decidedly  approved  <n  Clay's  preference 
of  Ad^ms  to  Jackson.  No  sooner,  however, 
had  Adams  entered  the  presidential  chair  with 
C9ay  as  lus  secretaiy  at  state,  than  a  coalition, 
was  formed  between  tiie  late  suMmrtras  ci 
Crawford  and  Jacksoi,  with  the  nnderstandiiw 
that  JadEflon  should  be  lltcdr  candidate,  and  with 
the  resolute  determination  to  Iweak  down  tiiead- 
ministration  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  to  prevent  fail 
re-election.  For  this  purpose  no  effort  was 
spared.  The  Crawfoiu  presses,  which  had 
abused  Jackson,  now  b^^  to  ^ng  praises  to 
him.  Adams  considering  himself  t£e  successor 
to  Monroe  in  the  regular  d^uocratic  line,  and 
wishing  to  impreea  that  fact  on  the  public,  made 
few  or  no  removals  frY)m  offioe,  and  when  va- 
cancies occurred  hardly  ventured  to  appoint  a 
single  federalist — a  proscription  under  which 
that  party  had  labored  now  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  to  which  Adams's  own  charges  and 
denundations  had  in  foot  contributed.  It  was 
well  known  that  as  to  this  soblect,  Jadkson  enter- 
tidned  very  liberal  vie  WB ;  in  nut,  that  he  bad  ad^ 
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vised  UoDToe  upon  his  aooeadon  to  a  mnoh  more 
Ebenl  oonrse  in  c^p<^tiiig  federaluts  to  office 
tbu  Vonroe  had  seen  flt  to  adopt.  Hoice,  es- 
pecially in  aU  those  states  where  ^e  oppocdU(m 
iras   predonnnant,  manj  enterprising'  yonng 
federalists  mustered  to  the  side  of  Jackson,  some 
of  them  even  jotning  loadJy  in  Uioee  chai^  of  se- 
cret federal!^  against  Adams,  and  in  ^peals  to 
the  loDff  cherished  prejadices  against  !New  Eng- 
land, Which  were  prominent  weapons  in  the 
party  warfare  of  wiat  day.   The  new  party 
aaaimi'ng  to  themselTes  the  title  of  democrats, 
refosed  to  accord  it  to  Adams  and  his  support- 
ers, to  many  of  whom,  indeed,  it  was  not  very 
agreeable,  and  who  invented  for  thwiselves  the 
new  name  of  "National  Bepablicans."  Scnne 
of  these  joxmg  federalists,  transftHmedso  aod- 
dcnlr  into  democrats  and  Jaokson  men,  Mt  upon 
anouier   party   expedient  no  less  effiwtiTe. 
Cven  before  the  election  they  had  gone  to  Jack- 
son with  the  story  of  a  secret  bargain  between 
Aduns  and  Clay,  to  result  in  Adams's  election 
and  Clay's  appointment  as  secretary  d  state, 
and  the  charige  of  bargain  and  corruption  thna 
originated  and  taken  np  even  by  J^ksonhimseU^ 
was  loudly  re-echoed  ^ter  the  election  to  the 
dam^^  of  hath  Clay  and  Adams.   The  new 
administration  endeavored  to  strengthen  itself 
by  assoming  the  championship  of  tatemal  im- 
provements, which  had  hitherto  been  Oalhonn's 
spedalty,  and  of  protection  to  domestic  indns- 
trv,  of  which  Clay  had  been  a  leading  advocate, 
and  which  jnst  beforo  Adama'a  aooearion  had 
cutied  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  of  1824.— . 
Although  the  tobacco  and  cotton  growing  states 
\rere  strongly  opposed  to  protection,  yet  that 
idea  was  at  this  time  far  too  popular  in  the 
middle  states  to  be  repudiated.  The  supporters 
(rf  General  Jaohson,  at  least  in  the  northern  and 
niiddle  states,  represented  him  and  themselves 
as  in  favor  of  a     moderate"  and  "  judioions" 
tariff,  as  opposed  to  the  high  tariff  poucy  which 
they  ascribed  to  Adams  and  Clay.   In  this  po- 
ittioa  of  parties,  all  the  free  traders  north  and 
tooth  joined  the  opposition,  including,  for  the 
most  part,  the  powerful  navigating  interest  of 
Kew  England  and  the  importing  interest  of  Few 
Toik,  thus  carrying  over  to  uiat  side  a  lat^e 
ad^tiwal  section  of  the  old  federal  par^. — 
Upm  die  internal  improvement  qnesnon,  the 
oppodtion,  notwithstanding  that  Calhonn  was 
one  <^  their  principal  leaders,  took  more  deci- 
sive ground,  going  so  fer  as  to  deny,  as  Oraw- 
fccd  formerly  bad  doneinopposition to  Oalhoun, 
the  eonstitntional  aathcKrify  of  Congress  to  vote 
moDCT  for  that  purpose.    As  additional  means 
of  anectii^;  popular  opinion,  loud  charges  of 
extravagance  were  brought  agmnst  the  govem- 
mmt,  whose  expenses,  ezclnmT«  of  the  public 
debt,  scarcely  amounted  to  thirteen  millions  a 
year  (hardly  a  quarter  of  what  is  now  spent), 
and  retrenchment  and  reform  wereloudly  prom- 
ised in  case  the  opposition  should  triumph. — 
This  was  for  the  people.  To  the  politicians  an- 
other more  inviting.,lnre  was  held  out.  From 
Adams's  pecoliar  portion  in  relatiou  to  tiiose 


whom  he  foond  in  offioe,  he  had,  as  we  liave 
seen,  nothing  in  that  way  to  promise  his  sup- 
porters. He  did  not  even  dare  to  remove  those 
office-holders  apparentiy  hostile  to  him,  while 
the  opposition  add  out  tiie  prospect,  in  case  of 
their  Mmnph,  (tf  a  general  sweep  of  the  pres- 
ent office-holders— at  least  of  snch  as  were  not 
strongly  on  their  »de— and  the  distribution  of 
their  places  as  spoils  to  the  victors — rewards, 
thatis,  for  electioneering  services.  Thedebatea 
of  Congress  at  this  period  were  lai^gely  made 
np  of  electioneering  harangues;  and  to  give 
^e  scope  to  the  remarks  of  John  Eandolph 
and  other  opposition  senators,  Hr.  Calhoun 
started  and  acted  upon  the  idea  that  as  prend- 
iag  offiow  of  the  senate  he  had  no  authority 
to  call  any  senator  to  wder.  It  was  in  vain  to 
struggle  against  this  oombinationf  which,  in  the 
latter  part  <tf  Hr.  Adams's  preridentiai  tenn, 
had  a  nufjority  agunst  him  in  both  honsea  of 
congress.  Nor  was  his  administration  any  more 
fortunate  in  its  exterior  relations.  The  con- 
grees  of  Panama,  from  which  much  had  been 
hoped  in  the  way  of  placing  the  United  States 
at  the  head  of  a  great  American  confederacy, 
was  BubstantiaUy  defeated,  as  to  any  participa- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  it,  by  the  delays  in- 
duced by  the  opposition,  while  an  nnlucky  quar- 
rel with  Great  Britain  as  to  trade  with  the 
West  Indies  ended  in  the  entire  suspension  of 
Ihat  traffic.  It  appears,  by  certain  reoently-pab- 
lished  difdomatio  oorre^ondence,  that  an  at- 
tempt was  alao  made  by  Clay  and  Adams  to  pnT- 
chase  Cuba — a  measure  wmoh  might  have  prov- 
ed very  aoceptaUe  at  the  sonUi,  bat  Spain 
totally  refosed  to  Hsten  to  their  uffen.  As 
agdnstthe  solid  combination  of  the  oppositi(ni. 
SQpportod  by  the  name  and  prestige  of  the  <M 
democratic  party,  the  game  had  been  a  desper- 
ate one  from  the  b^nniog.  In  the  eastern 
states  Mr.  Adams  was  pretty  well  able  to  hold 
his  own,  and  in  those  states,  at  the  second  elec- 
tion, he  obtdned  about  as  many  votes  as  before. 
But  Kentucky  and  Ohio^  in  which  the  popular 
feeling  agunst  New  England  was  greatiy  embit- 
tered, altogether  fi^edhim.  Mr.  Clay  was  un- 
able  to  help  him  to  a  single  vote.  In  this  des- 
perate emergency,  finding  his  office  slippingfrom 
nnder  him,  Mr.  Adams  made  a  most  uniortn- 
nato  effort  to  retrieve  his  &ilUng  fortunes,  in 
the  ^pe  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  eleotors 
of  'Virginia,  in  which  he  claimed  their  votes  on 
the  ground  of  lua  eervioes  twenfy  years  before 
in  exponng  and  frnstrating  the  dieged  Kew 
I^limd  putt  wMch  we  have  already  referred 
to,  to  dinolve  the  Union.  This  ill-judged 
letter,  while  it  did  not  gtUn  him  a  single  vot^ 
left  him  to  retire  to  Quincy — where  he  had 
now  become  possessor  of  his  deceased  father's 
estate,  largely  augmented  by  his  own  savings — 
with  a  new  personal  and  political  quarrel  on  his 
hands,  and  with  hard  feelings  and  personal  an- 
tipathies agEunst  him,  which  for  a  long  time 
had  been  in  abeyance,  thus  unseasonably  reviv- 
ed by  himself.  Shortly  after  his  return  to 
Uassachnsetts  a  correspondenoe  ensued  between 
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him  and  a  nmnber  of  llie  old  federaUsts  and 
th^  r^reseatativea,  whioh  did  not  tend  to 
tooUify  matters,  Ko  new  light  was  thrown  on 
the  plot,  though  Mr.  Adams  is  nader- 

atood  to  have  written  a  book  or  pamphlet  on 
the  Hubjeot,  which  however  he  r^ained  from 
publishing,  on  the  jndgment  of  some  friends  to 
whom  be  sabmitted  it,  that  it  wonld  not  better 
his  case.  After  having  Baooessftilly  kept  the 
political  seas  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  that  in 
very  Btormy  times,  Mr.  Adams  was  at  last 
Btrauded,  as  it  seemed,  high  and  dry  on  a  pohti- 
oal  lee-^ore.  He  addr^sed  himself  for  the 
moment,  to  ammging  the  p^ers  and  preparing 
a  life  of  his  &ther;  bntuie  fragment  of  this 
woxit  whioh  hta  son  haa  inoorporated  in  his  life 
of  hia  grandfiftther,  doea  not  vuiu  va  regret 
that  he  soon  abandoned  it  He  had  bera  a 
Tersifler  from  his  yonth,  and  he  now  published  a 
rhymed  perfbrmanoe  of  some  length,  foonded  on 
tb»  etory  of  ibe  oonqnest  of  Ireland ;  but  this 
palpably  was  not  a  field  in  whidi  be  was  likely 
to  gatber  laurels.  Though  Mr.  Adams  had  now 
reached  an  age  at  which  many  jxditioans  have 
Tolnntarily  retired,  he  had  in  hia  temperament 
too  much  of  innate  vigor  and  indefatigable  ac- 
tivity, and  too  much  of  the  stormy  petrel  in  his 
oharocter,  to  make  him  willing  to  leave  that 
political  vocation  to  which,  both  by  nature 
and  habit,  he  was  so  speoially  adapted.  In 
&ct,  the  great  wwk  of  ms  life  remained  to  be 
perfotmed.  The  anti-mascmio  excitement  oonso- 
queut  on  the  disappearance  and  alleged  murder 
of  HVilliam  Morgan,  had,  aboat  this  time,  intro- 
dnoed  a  new  dement  into  the  polities  of  western 
Kev  Y<a^  whenoe  it  had  spread  into  Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts,  Fennel vanU,  and  in  a  less 
^  degree  into  other  states.  This  excitement  had 
taken  a  strong  bold  of  the  cou^res^onal  dls- 
tiict  in  which  Mr.  Adams  lived,  and  he  himself 
exhibited  a  deep  interest  in  it  He  rignalized 
his  zeal  against  secret  societies  by  verting  him- 
self to  procure  the  aboUtion  of  some  pass-words 
and  secret  signs  which  formed  a  part  of  the 
ceremonial  of  the  Phi  Beta  £appa,  a  literary 
society  of  which  branches  existed  in  Harvard  and 
other  colleges;  imd  under  these  ciroumstanoes 
the  anti-maflons  o£  his  district  brought  him  for- 
ward as  a  oandidate  fbr  congress.  He  aoo^pt- 
ed  the  nomination  and  was  chosen  wiliumt 
(^MMdtioD,  and  ocmtinned  to  reiarnent  tlw  dis- 
trict till  his  death,  seventeen  yean  aftw.  Tlw 
mass  of  those  who  had  been  ms  sapp<Mrtars  for 
the  preudenoy,  had  looked,  since  hia  ^ure  of 
A  re-decUon,  to  Mr.  Ghj  as  th^  head  and  lead- 
er. Mr.  Adams  entered  oongress  in  Decem- 
ber, 18S1,  without  party  or  ftSlowers,  but  in  a 
more  independent  position  than  he  had  ever 

get  occupied.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  pub- 
c  life  he  was  nominated  by  the  anti-masons  as 
their  candidate  for  governor  of  Massaohusettv. 
The  polities  of  Massaohasetta  were  at  that  time 
in  a  very  disorganized  state,  and  a  strong  effort 
was  made  hr  tne  Everetts  and  other  personal 
fiiends  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  was  favored  by  Mr. 
Webster,  to  indnoe  toe  so-oaUed  TiAti<>Tial  re- 
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pnhUoan  party  to  aeoept  the  nondnation  of  Mr, 
Adams  thus  made.  But  for  the  feeling  against 
him.  which  his  Vit^oia  lettw  bad  aroused 
among  the  old  federalists,  this  effort  would 
probably  have  been  soocesafoL  As  it  was,  Hta 
national  republicans  as  well  as  the  snpportMB 
of  the  administration,  each  nominated  a  Bopa- 
rate  oandidate  for  governor.  There  was  no 
choice  by  the  people,  but  as  the  national  repub- 
licans carried  a  nuyority  in  the  If^datnre, 
their  candidate  (the  late  governor  and  senator, 
Davis)  was  elected  over  Adamses  head — a  dis- 
apuoiutment  which  tended  to  place  him  in  a 
still  more  independent  political  poeitirai.  He 
gave,  however,  a  general  supports  in  oongreea,  to 
that  ^iarl7  which  iiad  sustained  his  own  admln- 
istratuHL  He  strom^y  opposed  the  nulliflers ; 
yet  as  ohairmaa  gf  we  oranmittee  on  maan&o- 
torea,  he  strove  to  discover  some  middle  ground 
on  which  the  vexed  question  the  tariff 
might  be  satisfactorily  settied.  On  the  qoes- 
tion  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits  he  went 
with  the  party  which  now  began  to  take  the 
name  of  whifj^ — ^including  in  that  denomination 
not  merely  the  old  national  republicans,  but  a 
certain  number,  especially  at  the^  south,  of  de- 
serters from  the  Jackson  ranks.  In  the  affair 
of  the  dispute  with  France  in  18S5,  about  the 
delay  in  paying  the  indemnity,  wbicu  had  been 
stipulated  by  treaty,  for  maritime  spoliations  in 
Bonaparte's  time,  true  to  his  pugnacious  tem- 
perament, he  supported  Jaduon's  proposition 
ibr  issuing  letters  of  marqae  and  reprisal,  no 
less  energetically  than  he  had  fbnuerly  sup- 
ported Jefferson^  embargo,  and  a  vaj  an- 
gular coimndenoe,  thla  oonrae,  like  lhat,  cogs 
him  a  seat  in  the  United  States  senate.  At 
this  very  time  the  Massachusetts  l^^slatnre 
were  em[doyed  in  filling  an  !4>proachiog  va- 
cancy in  that  body ;  Mr.  Adams's  friends  had 
brought  him  forward  as  a  camlidate,  and  he  was 
more  than  once  chosen  by  the  state  senate.  The 
house,  however,  did  not  concur,  but  proposed 
Governor  Davis  instead.  This  question  was  still 
pending,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  a  decision  in 
Adams's  favor,  when  his  n>eeoh  in  fkvor  of  repri- 
sals on  France,  which  did  not  correspond  with 
the  sentiment  of  Massachusetts,  caused  him  to 
be  abandoned  by  hia  supporters  in  the  state  sen- 
ate, and  led  to  the  ele<^<m,  over  his  head,  of 
Davis,  who  had  beaten  him  as  governor,  aa  aa&- 
ator  also.  Thm  again  fiffoiUy  ont  loose  from 
all  party  oonneotirau,  Mr.  Adams  was  left 
at  liberty  to  fdlow  the  bent  of  his  own  darinn 
aad  energetio  qpirit  The  abolitionists  had 
now  begun  to  appear  on  the  poUtieal  stage, 
but  in  the  prevtulmg  anztely  to  avoid  ^vlng  of- 
fence to  the  south,  reference  was  seldtHu  made 
to  them  on  the  floor  of  oongress  except  with 
disclaimers  of  sympa^,  if  not  with  expres- 
uons  of  detestation.  The  measure  principally 
employed  by  the  abolitiomsts  at  that  time  waa 
the  presentation  of  petitions  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Oolombia  and  the 
territories.  To  get  rid  of  tins  importunity,  con- 
gress had  adoptM  rules  which  were  maintain- 
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ed  hy  Kr.  Adam  to  lie  inooMhtant  with  the 
Tight  of  pedtkm  ftselt  In  this  flmM>genoy, 
he  Bleppod  forward  as  ohampion  ana 
gnardiaa  of  that  righL  Thoogh  he  had  taken 
the  podtioa  of  bei^  oj^ioeed  to  the  legidation 
ai^ed  for  \^  the  aboUticmista,  as  not  aeamnabkk 
or  expedient  for  the  moment,  he  still  inaistea 
on  tbor  lig^t  to  be  heard.  Upon  this  point  he 
fought  for  years  a  battle  whioh  drew  all  eyes 
upon  him  as  the  representatiTe  of  a  prin- 
ciple which  found  in  him  an  Tinflinnhing  ad- 
Tocate  and  indefiuigable  champion.  This  new 
and  eminent  position  was  one  whioh  Kr. 
Adams  was  perfec^y  ad^ted  to  filL  With  an 
iron  oonstttationf  strengthened  by  a&  aotive  and 
abetendooB  Ixfb,  there  was,  dorins  Ms  long  term 
of  awTioeinoongTeBa^notaBinfnemembWTho 
eqittiUed  him,  notwithatanding  his  great  ag&  In 
e^mclty  for  wpp&oatifxi  and  powws  of  enmu^ 
anoe,  certainly  not  one  whose  attendance  npoD 
the  boflinesB  of  the  house  was  so  exact  and  un- 
remitting. In  aoQoired  knowledge,  wheUier  by 
hoaka  or  penooaf  experienoe,  he  or  sarpaased 
any  of  Ms  feDow-memben,  and  what  was  of 
greater  oonseqnenoe,  his  stores  of  Imowled^ 
were  ilwaya  at  hand  and  ready  for  use.  Though 
his  voice  was  weak,  in  oonseqnenoe  of  which 
the  members  usaally  crowded  about  him  when 
be  spoke,  he  nerer  heoante  exhausted  with  &- 
tagne ;  and  thoogh  his  manner  was  not  pleasing 
and  had  little  variety,  yet  the  peoidiar  views 
wbioh  he  toc^  and  the  copiousness  and  nor- 
dtyof  his  illDBtrationd,  always  held  Ua  attr 
^Uraee  inprofoond  attrition.  Thon^^  helud 
the  appearance  often,  especially  to  strangers,  of 
q>eddng  in  &  pasdoi,  at  least  in  ill  homor,  and 
m  labOTing  under  a  degree  of  exdtemort, 
he  was  in  &ct  pcvfoetly  self-possessed^  and  In 
the  midst  of  the  storms  ana  tumults  whltdi 
he  raised  about  him,  never  lost  in  the  alif^t- 
est  degree  his  own  self-control.  We  have 
no  space  to  dwell  on  the  histoiy  of  his 
ooDgressional  career,  whidi  would  fill  a  vol- 
ume^ but  we  mnst  not  omit  to  indicate  his 
defeat,  in  Feb.  188T,  of  his  opponents  on  iha 
question  of  a  censure  upon  faim  for  sending  up 
to  the  apeaker  a  petition  purpcntiuK  to  oome 
from  slaves,  as  one  of  the  most  Bignu  instances 
<^  his  tiinm^  His  undaunted  hearing,  his 
ooimge  and  determination,  which  no  ttwaats 
and  no  tvmnlls  ocnild  nippresB,  smm  drew  aronnd 
him  as  a  moral  aid  and  support,  a  body  of  ex- 
ternal ai^dandws  and  admirers,  so  that  from 
this  lime  forward  he  became  the  representative 
not  merely  of  one  of  the  districts  of  Massaohn- 
BBtta,  bat  of  a  great  embryo  party,  the  party  in 
Act  (rf  northern  sentimente  and  ideas,  a  party 
which  be  himself  in  times  past  had  contributed 
his  share  towards  burying  under  gronnd,  but 
which  he  now  labored  night  and  day  to  help 
emerae  again  into  life.  Hor  did  Mr.  Adams  con- 
fine his  labors  on  this  question  to  congress.  la 
the  &mona  Amistad  case,  the  case  ca  certain 
newly-imported  Africans,  who  while  being 
tran^iorted  from  one  port  of  Oaba  to  another, 
bad  made  thanaelves  masters  of  the  vessel  ana 
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had  e«4>ed  to  Uie  oout  cf  Ifte  TTnltea  Statai, 
he  appeared  in  the  foderal  si^reine  oourC 
as  oounsel  for  the  Africans,  In  of^ocatfon  to 
the  claim  set  up  by  their  Evanish  purdusers 
from  whom  they  had  esowed,  a  claim  zealously 
urged  not  merely  by  the  Spanish  govwnmen^ 
but  covertly  also  by  Kr.  Van  Boren,  then  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  Indeed,  he  sel- 
dom declined  any  oooaaion  in  his  power  of 
addressing  an  audienoe.  The  following  may 
serve  as  a  ^>edmen :  He  left  Boston  one 
Monday  mommg  to  attend  the  opening  of 
congress.  That  same  eventag  he  deliver^ 
ed  an  address  before  the  Tonng  Hen^  iiurii- 
tote  in  Hartford,^  CkMmecticot,  and  the  next 
ereniog ai^nilar  leotm«  belbro a sindlar  im^ 
tnte  in  Now  Havan.  On  Wednead^  evening 
he  lectured  befive  the  Hew  York  l^veun ;  oa 
Thursday  evening  he  delivered  an  address  in 
Brooklyn,  and  on  Friday  eveanng  another  left- 
ture  in  New  York,  whence  he  proceeded  next 
d^  to  Washington  to  be  {aosent  at  the  open- 
ing  of  congress  on  the  following  Monday. 
Though  Mr.  Adams  was  greatly  engrossed  by 
the  sutdect  of  slavery,  he  did  not  confine  Mb 
attention  to  it.  Few  leading  topics  came  be- 
fore the  house  on  which  he  did  not  speak.  In 
the  organization  of  tiie  house  in  Deoember, 
1880,  which  had  been  delayed  for  four  days  hjr 
the  pendstenoy  of  the  clerk  in  undertaking  to 
r^eet  oert^  members  from  New  Jersey  who 
hM.  ontiftoates  <tf  election,  but  as  the  cl«-k 
thonght  imprcmeriy  granted,  Mr.  Adamaflnal- 
ly  intervened  with  great  energy  and  effbot,  and 
togenenlsatiifodion.  Itwaachie^duwagbihia 
activity  and  perseverance  that  the  Smithsonian 
iuBtitnte  was  omnised.  In  184S,  the  obnox- 
ious "ga^  rule,"  originally  enacted  in  188fl^ 
was  rescinded,  and  from  that  moment  Mr. 
Adams  aomewnst  relaxed  his  zeal  and  labors. 
He  began  indeed  to  feel  at  last  the  effacta 
of  age.  His  health  had  been  somewhat  sha- 
ken by  a  heavy  fall  in  the  houses  caused 
his  foot  catching  in  the  fioor  matting,  by  whhm 
his  shoulder  was  dislocated  and  a  sev^  oontO' 
alon  inflicted  on  his  forehead.  It  rendered 
hhn  for  the  moment  insensibk^  and  though 
it  did  not  prevent  his  appearanoe  the  next 
daj  in  his  seat,  he  suffer  ea  permanently  from 
it  On  Not.  96, 1846,  Jost  aa  he  was  about 
to  lem  Boatcmfor  Waalungton,  he  experienced 
n  aho^  of  para^ria  wl^i  leapt  him  tiom, 
his  seat  for  the  next  four  months.  After  this 
be  attended  oongreas  regularly,  but  sddom 
spoke.  On  Feb.  31,  184S,  he  had  a  seoimd 
attack  while  ooctq>ying  his  seat  in  the  house. 
He  was  taken  to  the  speaker's  private  room, 
where  he  remained  in  a  state  se^ninf^y  of 
nnoonsdouancas,  fhoo^  with  occasonal  inco- 
herent ntteranoes,  tilltoe 38d,  when  he  ondred. 
His  last  words  are  said  to  have  been,  "  Thia  ia 
the  last  of  earth;  I  am  content"  In  addition 
to  his  voluminous  gpeeohes  in  oongreas,  many 
of  whioh  were  wrUtra  out  by  himself^  on 
variotn  snljeotB,  a  great  number  of  hia  ao- 
knowledged  pablioanona  fqupeared  in  hii  lUlft- 
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ttme.  He  left  behind  him  a  vfoy  TolaminoTU 
diAry,  ext^ding  from  his  early  youth  to 
his  death,  one  or  two  valoaMe  fragments 
from  which  have  already  ^peared.  His 
loamal,  which  is  in  the  bands  of  his  son, 
regarded  as  a  great  political  treasure. 
Thongh  too  rolominoos,  perhaps  for  publica- 
tion as  a  whole,  the  material  parts  'of  it 
will  doubdesa  in  due  time  be  laid  before  the 
pubUc.  Jir.  Adams  wrote  with  great  fluency, 
his  manuscript  seldom  presenting  an  erasure, 
but  he  lacked  altogether  that  idiomatio  da* 
ganoe,  force,  and  simplicity,  so  conspicoona  in 
Eis  father,  instead  of  whidi  his  ttjU  is  swell- 
ing, verbose,  inflated,  and  rhetorioal.  He  labke^ 
also,  thongh  not  without  powers  of  sar- 
casm, the  wit  and  fancy  whim  sparkled  in  his 
father's  writings,  and  sa3l  moro  so  that  spirit  of 
philosophical  generalization  into  which  John 
Adams  constantly  fell,  but  which  was  totally 
foreign  to  the  intellectual  constitution  and 
habits  of  the  son.  John  Qoincy  Adams  had  more 
learning  perhaps,  but  John  Adama  had  much 
more  genius.  In  enei^,  ^irit,  firmness,  and 
indomitable  conrage,  John  Q.  Adams  was  his 
foither's  equal ;  in  self-command,  in  political 
prudenoe,  and  even  perhaps  in  capacity  for 
hard  work,  his  snperior.  Both  will  live  for- 
ever as  representatives  and  embodiments  of 
the  and  ideas  of  New  England  during  the 
periods  in  which  they  flgnred.  la  acme  re- 
Efpecta  John  Q.  Aduns  was  tu  more  fortn- 
nate  than  his  father.  The  hrilliant  period  of 
his  career  was  toward  its  dose.  The  longer 
he  lived  the  higher  he  rose,  and  he  died  as  such 
men  prefer  to  die,  still  an  admired  and  trust- 
ed champion,  with  hamesa  on  his  back  and 
Epe&r  in  hand.  Yet  his  whole  political  career, 
teken  together,  hardly  presents  to  the  close  ob- 
server a  character  so  uniformly  brilliant  and 
unspotted,  and  so  free  &om  the  taint  of  selfish- 
ness, as  that  of  his  &th6r.  In  personal  appear- 
ance, and  in  general  temperament  and  omuac- 
ter,  the  resemblance  between  the  &ther  and 
the  son  was  close.  Both  had  veiy  strong  feel- 
ings and  warm  pr^ndioes,  thongh  c£  the  two 
John  Qninoy  qipears  to  have  been  the  lees  ve- 
hement by  natnre,  and  also  the  better  under 
control  like  his  &ther,  he  was  an  economical 
housekeeper  and  Judi<dous  financier,  and  he 
died  in.  possesalffli  of  a  handsome  estate. — 
Chaelks  Ebakois,  the  only  child  of  the  pre- 
ceding, who  survived  his  fiither,  was  bom 
in  Boston,  Aug.  18,  1807.  At  the  age  of  two 
years  he  was  token  hy  his  father  to  St  Feters- 
bui:g,  where  he  passed  the  next  six  years,  and 
learned  to  apeak  the  Russian,  German,  and 
French,  as  well  as  the  English.  In  Feb.  1816, 
he  made  the  journey  with  hia  mother  in  a  pri- 
TBte  carriage  from  St  Petersburg  to  Paris,  to 
meet  his  fisher  there— in  (he  then  distm-bed 
state  ci  Enrope  no  ali^^t  undertaking.  He  ac- 
orauMnled  his  ftther  on  his  mission  to  England, 
and  Deii^  placed  at  a  Iwai^ing  achooLaoofflding 
to  the  fiatiooff  usages,  then,  if  not  stall  in  Toone 
inEn^ishBOihooIsihflwaB  oUiged  to  fl^^t  his 


En^^iah  aohoolfdlowB  in  defence  of  the  hanat 
America.  In  181T  he  returned  with  his 
father  to  America  and  was  placed  in  the  Boston 
Latin  school,  whence  he  entered  Hani'ard 
college,  where  he  graduated  in  1825.  The 
next  two  years  he  passed  at  Washington,  with 
his  father,  who  was  then  preddent,  but  in  1827 
returned  to  Massachusetts  and  poiBned  thestudy 
of  the  law  in  the  office  of  Bauiel  Webster.  In 
1828,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Boston  bar,  hat 
never,  we  believe,  has  engaged  actively  in  prao- 
tioe.  In  1839  he  married  the  yonngest  daugh- 
ter of  Peter  0.  Brooka  a  Boston  nuUionmure — 
a  ooQuection  which  also  made  him  a  brother- 
inrlaw  of  Edward  Everett  The  next  year  be 
was  nominated  a  representative  from  Boston  to 
the  Massachusetts  le^slature,  but  declined.  This 
did  not  please  his  father,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  accepted  the  nomioataon  the  next 
year,  and  served  in  the  house  for  the  next  three 
years,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  senate,  in 
which  he  served  two  years.  By  ihia  time  Mr. 
Adams  began  to  differ  on  several  points  from 
the  leaders  of  the  whig  party,  witJi  which  he 
had  hitherto  acted.  In  1848  he  was  selected 
by  the  newly-organized  free  soil  party  as  their 
candidate  for  the  vioo-preEddenOT-,  along  with 
ex-prendent  Van  Boren  as  canudate  for  the 
preadeaQy.  Mr.  Adams  has  been  a  ouitributor 
to  the  "Norlh  American  Beview"  and  Hxe 
"Christian  Examiner,"  and  between  1846  ai^ 
1848  was  the  editor  of  a  pcJitical  duly  paper  at 
Boston,  by  which  he  contributed  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  present  republican  party.  He  is 
principally  known,  however,  as  the  editor  of  his 
granduther's  collected  writings,  pnbliahed  in  ten 
volumes,  the  first  volume  containing  alife  of  John 
Adams,  of  which  Oharles  Francis  is  the  writer. 
This  is  a  highly  respectable  performance,  but 
the  stmgf^e  to  preserve  impartiality,  though 
not  always  sucoe^ul,  has  superindDced  a  certfun 
tamenesB  and  vagneness,  wmle  there  is  room  to 
doubt  whether  Mr.  Adams  possesses  a  cast  of 
mind  which  qualifies  Um  fluly  to  wprebiate  hia 
cnnnd&ther'a  gifta  as  a  philosophical  speculatist 
Few  bionaphie^  however,  written  by  "  one  ctf' 
the  fhmily,*'  have  been  so  well  dcme.  The  same 
duty  which  "Mi.  Adams  has  perfinmed  for  hia 
grandfather  he  intends  to  perfonn  for  his  fiither, 
for  the  execution  of  which  he  possesses  abun- 
dant and  most  valuable  materials.  In  ad* 
dition  to  the  fortune  inherited  from  his  father, 
another  one  has  come  into  "Mr.  Adamses  handa 
by  marriage.  Much  of  hia  time  and  thooghta 
are  ducted  to  the  management  of  this  lar^ 
estate,  which  he  has  several  duldren  to  inhoit, 
and  which  under  his  Judicioua  and  economical 
administration  is  rapidly  accumulating. 

ADAMS,  Keheuah,  t>.  D.,  a  Ck>ngregation- 
al  dergyman  in  Boston,  Mas&,  bom  in  Salem, 
Feb.  19,  1806,  gradnated  at  Harvard  college 
162S,  stodied  divimfy  at  Andovw,  settled  as 
oollMgne  pastor  witib  the  Bev.  Dr.  Holmes  over 
the  Ilret  ohoToh  in  OamhridM  Dec  IT,  1829, 
redgned  UarohlT,  1884^  au.  iDatallcd  over 
the  Essex  street  church  in  Boston,  March  26 
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rf  &e  same  year.  Dr.  Adams  has  taken  an 
acttre  part  in.  the  ocmtzoreny-  with  the  UnitBr 
nans  in.  "Matwachuaetts,  and  has  pabliahod  mt»- 
nl  worka  of  a  polemio  and  devotional  oharao- 
ter.  The  principal  of  these  are  "Bemarks  on 
the  TJmtarian  Belief"  "  The  Friends  of  Ohrirt 
in  the  New  Teetament,"  Boston,  1861,  «  Life 
of  John  Eliot,"  beside  a  yariety  of  ocoaMonal 
dbcomses.  Ur.  Adams  was  also  a  frequent 
oonbibntor  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,"  a 
niMoas  periodical,  Boston  182&-83,  devoted 
to  the  d^ence  of  the  Puritan  fhith  againat  the  en- 
croftchmente  of  modem  liheraliBm.  His  most  r&- 
oeniirork,  entitled"  South  Side  View  of  Slave- 
IT,"  Boston.  1864,  records  his  impressions  of 
wmr7  dnrmg  atenmcnrary  raddenoe  in  Savaa- 
nah.  ItpreaoitB  shindy  farorable  view  of  tiiat 
institatum,  eqpedaUy  of  its  Influence  on  tbeTeU:< 
cioos  diariMtu:  of  the  ^re.  He  has  also  pob- 
ushed  a  oorrespondence  on  the  same  sub- 
ject with  Got.  Wise  of  Virginia.  Dr.  Adams 
is  distinguished  for  his  eziensiTe  literary 
cnltiTatitHi.  bis  devotion  to  Ute  datiea  of  a 
pastor,  and  his  interest  in  the  leading  religions 
chwitiea  of  the  day.  For  many  years  he  has 
been,  an  officer  of  the  American  traot  societj 
and  of  the  American  board  of  commissioners 
JSor  foreign  mianons.  As  a  preacher,  be  is  re- 
xnailable  for  earoestneas,  for  the  inculcation  of 
strictly  evaog^cal  prindples,  and  for  chaste 
and  pennasive  eloquence. 

ADAMS,  BoBKST.  L  An  English  meciiani- 
ciao  and  c^tit^  at  the  end  of  ue  last  oeota- 

3i  a  zoan  raminy  remarkaUe  aooranpUshmMits. 
9  wrote  a  work  in  6  Tolnmea,  entitled  *^  Leo* 
tores  on  Katnral  and  Ezporimental  Fhiloeo- 
fhy,**  aimed  at  the  theories  of  the  materialist 
a»ool  of  philosophers,  and  animated  by  a 
■beng  religions  awit.  He  was  also  aathor  of 
^^Astronomical  and  Get^rapMcal  Essays."  Both 
theee  works  were  translated  into  German  by 
Giealer.  IL  An  American  sailor,  a  nstiTe  of 
Hndson  in  the  state  of  New  York,  who  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Moors  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  and  worked  as  a  slave  in  the  interior. 
He  was  picked  up  in  the  streets  of  London  by 
■ome  gentlemen  connected  with  the  AMcan 
tradii^  company,  who  listened  to  his  tal^  be- 
lieved ity  and  published  a  handsome  edition  of 
It  under  the  title,  "  The  KarratiTe  of  Bobert 
Adam^  a  sailor  who  was  wreolced  on  the 
TOtcm  ooast  of  Africa,  1810,  was  detained 
Area  Tun  ht  aUveir  by  the  Arabs  oi  the 
Cheat  Desert,  and  reuded  several  months  in 
Ihe  oHy  of  Timbnctoo."  He  was  one  of  a  ship's 
eompaa^  that  set  sail  from  New  York  for  Gib- 
nhar  in  1610.  On  the  north-western  ooast  ftf 
AiHoa  they  were  sliipwreoked  Oct.  11,  and 
taken  prisoners  by  a  tribeof  Arabs,  who  made 
partitiMi  of  them  and  carried  them  into  differ^ 
eot  parts  of  the  interior.  He  was  captured 
from  the  Arabs  by  the  negroes  and  conveyed 
to  Timbnctoo,  a  description  of  which  city  he 
rivea.  AAer  a  long  sojourn  here,  he  was 
boD^t  by  Moori^  traders  and  1^  Tuuhnotoo 
Dec.  1811.   His  treatment  by  the  Moon  was 


■wy  hard;  he  was  sold  from  odb  master  to  an- 
other, and  forced  to  omel  laborin  the  fieldsaud 

gardens.  At  this  time  he  had  three  companions 
with  him.  To  escape  fh>m  their  hardships  they 
abjured  Ohiistiamty,  embraced  Mohammea- 
aidam,  were  immediately  set  free  from  bond- 
age, and  placed  in  comfort.  Adams  refused  to 
tii^e  this  step,  and  this  refdsol  brought  down 
upon  him  a  still  severer  preasure.  At  last  an 
agent  employed  by  the  British  and  American 
oonsols  to  purchase  their  respective  citizens  out 
of  bondage,  heard  of  the  ezistenoe  and  situ- 
tion  of  Adams,  and  redeemed  bim  from  cap- 
tivity for  $106.  The  "  North  American  Be- 
view,"  in  two  papers  to  l>e  foond  in  its  6th  vol- 
ume (161T),  casta  doubt  upon  the  whole  story, 
and  ocmdaeZB  Bobert  Adams  to  be  a  mere  im- 
postor, seddiw  to  work  upon  the  taste  for 
the  wonderful  and  the  chuitable  feelings  of 
wealthy  'F-r'eli«b  philanthropists  for  his  own 
objects.  If  mis  was  BO,  he  was  succeaafid,  as  he 
received  a  liberal  equipment  and  a  free  passage 
from  England  to  New  York. 

ADAMS,  Sahuxl,  a  leading  actor  in  the 
American  revolution,  bom  in  Boston,  Sept. 
27, 1722,  of  a  £unily  long  settled  there,  where 
he  died  Oct  2,  1809.  His  grandfather  was 
a  grandson  of  Henry  Adams,  the  same  emi- 
grant from  England  to  Maasachnsetts  from 
whom  John  Adams,  second  presideut  of  the 
United  States,  traoed  his  descent.  These  two 
illustrious  ootoerators  in  the  American  rev- 
(datjon  had  both  the  same  great-grandfii> 
ther— a  son  of  Hwry  Adams.  'nSi  made 
them  second  oousins.  He  was  prepared  for  col- 
lege at  the  Boston  Latin  scbool,  then  taught  by 
the  elder  Lov^  and  raitered  at  Oambridge,  in 
1786.  Previously  to  the  revolution  the  names 
of  the  graduates  of  Harvard  college  are  arranged 
in  the  coll^  catalogue,  not  alphabetically,  bat 
in  an  order  of  preoedenoe,  aocwding  to  the  es- 
timated rank  of  their  ^nulies.  In  a  class  of 
24,  John  Adams  held  the  fourteenth  place ; 
Samuel  Adams  in  a  class  of  22,  the  fifth.  The 
Boston  branoh  of  the  Adams  family  would  seem 
to  have  attained  to  a  somewhat  higher  colo- 
nial position  than  the  branoh  which  remuned 
atBruntree.  The  nusfortunes  (tf  his  &ther  who 
was  engaged  in  trade)  and  who  was  nearly 
mined  by  ocmneotifm  with  a  banUog  speo- 
nla^n  known  as  Ihe  "mann&etory  sdieme," 
oUiged  him  to  leave  ooll^  before  complet- 
ing his  course ;  but  such  bad  been  his  diligence 
tmle  he  remained,  that  the  faotdw  rewarded 
him  with  a  bachelor's  degree.  These  fiimily 
misfortunes,  followed  by  his  father's  speedy 
death,  compelled  the  young  Adams  to  fore- 
go the  intention  he  had  formed  of  entermg 
me  clerical  profession,  and  to  attempt  in- 
stead to  oontuiae  his  father's  mercantile  bnsi- 
ness.  For  this  Qccimation,  however,  he  was  little 
fitted,  and  in  it  he  nad  but  indifferent  success. 
In  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  speou- 
lators  in  the  "mannfectory  scheme,"  Samuel 
Aduns  found  an  eariy  introduction  to  politico 
which  ultimately  beoaiae  the  oluef  interest  and 
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prinapal  emplt^ment  of  his  Ufa.  Polly  to  nn- 
derstand  the  first  oonnection  of  Samael  Adams 
vith  poHtioa,  a  brief  retrospect  becomes  neces- 
sary. The  use  of  paper  money  first  iatrodnced 
into  iMjusaohnsettB  m  1690,  and  which  bad 
^eecUIy  drivoi  ooia  oat  of  drcndatioii.  had,  in 
oomnqnenoe  of  over  IsBoes,  been  attended  with 
oreat  dqiredation  and  flootnaticaifl  of  prices, 
Theae  issnes  were  made  fiv  linuted  period^  and 
in  oonseqaence  of  the  remonstrances  the 
Shwliah  mn«lumt8  trading  to  Anurioa,  ordors 
had  been  sent  to  Govemor  Belcher  to  a^ee  to  no 
new  OBBS.  The  circulating  paper  being  gradn- 
eUy  absorbed,  and  the  year  1741  bemg  fixed 
for  its  complete  withdrawal,  the  efi^t  of  this 
operation  was  maoh  like  that  of  a  bonk  oon- 
traction  of  oar  day.  The  Boston  merchants,  and 
indeed  the  body  of  the  people,  complained  bit- 
terly of  the  scarcity  of  money,  imd  an  attempt 
was  made  to  force  Gtovemor  Belcher,  by  with- 
holding his  salary,  to  consent  to  new  issaes,  or 
to  extend  the  period  of  the  old.  As  he 
proved  inflexible,  two  Joint  stock  baiddng  com- 
panies had  been  got  np  :  one,  called  the**  rilver 
aQhiBme^"|»(moaed  to  iasoe  $160,000  In  notes, 
redeemable  hi  dlTer  at  the  end  of  15  years, 
the  other  called  the  land  bank  or  "  mann&etory 
scheme"  (that  in  which  Adams's  fiathur  was  oon- 
oemed),  undertook  to  droulate  donble  that 
amount^  to  be  redeemed  at  the  end  of  30 
years,  in  colonial  produce.  The  "nlver  scheme" 
was  patronized  by  the  merchants  and  traders, 
the  land  bank  by  the  farmers  and  meohanics. 
Belcher  zealonsly  opposed,  both.  Inapite,  bow- 
ever,  of  the  governor's  proclamation,  notes  were 
issued  by  both  companies,  and*  those  of  the 
land  bank,  especially,  were  largely  poahed  intO' 
droolation.  That  company  had  800  stooh- 
holders,  and  held  cMnpleto  o<mtrol  o!  the  Ifassa^ 
ohosetts  house  of  r^ieaantatives.  BeUdier 
wea.  i^prehepded  an  msuzreotion  to  eompeL 
bim  to  pve  his  oonaokt  to  the  scheme,  and  his 
opponents  did  saooeed  in  obtainhighisranoTBL 
But  this  did  not  avail  them,  fat  the  operation  of 
these  two  Massachusetts  banks  was  ontshortby 
an  act  of  parliament  extending  to  the  ooloniee  an 
act  of  the  previous  reign,  oooadoiwd  by  ihd 
South  Sea  and  other  babble  schemes,  which  pro- 
hibited the  formation  of  unincorporated  joint- 
fltock  companies  with  more  than  0  partners. 
The  two  banking  ofHnpanies  were  thus  com- 
pelled to  wind  up ;  the  partners  were  held  in- 
dividually  liable  for  the  notes,  and  the  "  manu- 
factory scheme"  especially,  the  afi^rs  of  which 
remained  nneettled  for  several  years,  proved  m- 
jnousto  thefow  partaers  who  had  anythkig 
tolose,  of  whom  Adams's  fiMher  was  one.  Tbia 
act  of  parliament  was  denounced  by  the  ftioids 
of  the  banks  as  a  violatkn  of  the  ohartered 
lights  MasBachusetis.  The  yoong  Adams 
thos  entered  upon  politics  aa  the  opponent  of 
parliamentary  anthorit7,  and  as  a  champion  for 
the  body  of  the  oitizens — a  position,  which,  to  a 
certain  extent,  his  fittiier  seems  to  have  occu- 
pied before  him.  How  stKmgly  his  mind  was 
turned  in  this  direction,  appears  from  the  sub- 


ject he  clu»e  for  his  the^  upon  taking  his  de- 
gree of  A.  M.  He  proposed  as  a  qneetion, 
"  Whether  it  be  lawfnl  to  resist  the  supreme 
magistrate,  if  the  commonwealth  cumot  other- 
wise be  preso-ved }" — as  to  which  he  sapputed 
the  affirmative.  Not  saooeedhig  in  bunnesa^  he 
obtained  the  post  of  tax  ooDeotor  for  th«  town 
of  BostiHi,  an  office  which  brought  hfan  into 
oontaot  and  ao^uidntanoe  with  dl  the  iidiab- 
itants,  and  which  obtained  for  him,  from  lus 
poUtioal  •opponents,  the  cognomen  of  Samael 
the  publican.  During  the  administration  of 
Governor  SMrley,  he  was  st«Klily  in  the  oppo- 
rition.  Against  Bernard — ^his  influence  increas- 
ing with  his  age — he  took  a  still  more  decided 
part.  From  an  entry  in  John  Adams's  Journal, 
under  date  of  Feb.  1768,  it  wonld  seem  that  at 
that  time  there  were  in  Boston  two  dubs — one 
the  "merchaQts'  club,"  the  other  the  "cancoa 
dub  " — Bocuscomed  to  meet  and  to  agree  upon 
persons  to  be  sapported  as  town  offloer^  and 
that  the  oanouB  olub  used  to  send  oommittees 
to  oonsolt  md  agree  with  the  menduats*  olnb 
as  to  men  and  measures.  Of  Ihis  oaocna  olnb 
— a  oorroption  probably  cf  caulkers'  olnb  as 
having  been  origmally  ocmiposed  of  ship  build- 
ing mechanio8--SamneI  Adams  was  then  and 
long  had  been  an  active  member.  Gordon,  in- 
deed, traces  back  the  existence  and  influoioe 
of  this  dub  to  the  time  of  Adams's  fkther. 
Borne  deficiency  in  Adams's  account  of  his  tax 
eollecti(nis — for  he  was  no  man  of  business — 
had  thrown  him  for  a  while  into  the  shade ;  bnt 
the  troubles  now  impending  broi^ht  him  con- 
spionoualy  forward.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
all  town  meetings,  at  which  his  energy  and 
courage  made  him  a  leader.  The  instructions 
given  oy  the  town  ctf  Boston,  in  May,  1764,  to 
tiieir  newly-diosen  representatives— the  first 
dedded  protests  from  any  part  of  America 
againatOrenville'ssoheme  of  parliamentary  tasb> 
tion,  were  drawn  np  by  him;  andhewaaohosen 
the  next  year  as  one  of  the  three  ret«eeentar- 
tives  in  the  general  court  of  the  town  of  Bos- 
ton— a  poNtion  which  he  held  for  9  years 
following.  Upon  his  entry  into  the  house  he 
aooeptedthe  office  of  derk,  a  position  which 
not  only  produced  him  a  small  addition  to  his 
Umited  income,  but  enabled  him  also  to  ezer- 
dse  a  certain  inflnenoe  over  the  coarse  of  pro- 
ceedings. The  Massadiasetts  house  of  repre- 
sentatives ooQEosted  at  this  time  of  upwards  of 
a  hundred  members,  the  most  nnmerons  assem- 
bly in  the  ooloniee.  Its  debates  had  begun  to 
attract  attention,  and  a  gallery  was  now  first 
erected  for  spectators.  Besides  taking  a  leadr 
ing  part  in  the  debates,  it  devolved  npon  Adams 
to  draw  I2ie  larger  part  of  the  papers  pot  finth 
by  the  house  in  its  oontroramea  with  Bernard 
and  HotdiinBOD— an  (Aoe  for  whidi  bis  fluent 
and  doQDent  pen  and  the  mixture  in  his  char- 
acter of  caution  with  fire,  courage,  and  de- 
cision, admirably  fitted  him.  The  following 
account  of  Sunuel  Adams,  sketched  from  the 
life,  at  the  period  of  his  altering  the  house,  ia 
found  in  the  diary  of  Jdm  Adfloaia,  under  we 
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of  Dee.  3S,  1705;  "  Adanu  is  tealooa,  irden^ 
and  keen  in  the  oanse;  is  always  for  aofloeas, 
dfitioacy,  and  pradenra  whea  thegr  wiH  do,  Imt 
is  Btanneb  and  stiff  and  etrkt  and  rigid  and 

inSenble  in  the  cauae."  A  previoos  para- 
graph had  sketched  Gray — ^who  afterwards 
joined  the  tory  par^ — asd  Thomas  Gashing 
Aitra-  a  ske^ah.  of  Jamea  Otia — the  diary  adds, 
"  Adams,  I  beUeve,  has  i^e  most  thorongh  on- 
derstanding  of  libuiy  and  her  resoaroes  in  the 
tenumr  and  character  of  the  people,  thongh  not 
in  tne  law  and  constitution ;  as  well  as  the  most 
hahitoal  radical  loTe  of  it  of  any  of  them ;  also 
the  most  correct,  genteel,  and  artful  pen.  He  is 
a  man  of  refined  policy,  steadfast  integrity,  ex- 
qiusite  homanity,  fur  erudition,  and  obliging, 
iTCTging  manners,  real  as  well  aa  professed  piety 
and  a  imiTeraal  good  character,  unless  it  snonld 
be  a^bmtted  that  he  is  too  attentive  to  the  poldifl 
and  not  «nongh  so  to  himself  and  his  fitmily," 
GoTemor  Hntohinsra— 4  no  leas  competent  ob- 
■errer,  bat  who  looked  at  Adams  from  an  en- 
tirely o^;>oute  point  of  view — gives  in  the  8d 
v(dDme  q£  his  history  of  Ma^tchusetts  sab- 
stantiidly  the  same  aoconnt.  He  sets  down 
Samuel  Adams  as  the  most  artful  and  insinuating 
politician  he  bad  ever  known,  and  the  most  suo- 
oeufnl  "  in  roblang  men  of  their  characters  and 
calnmniatiog  the  servants  of  the  crown."  He 
refers  to  the  defidcations  of  Mr,  Adams  as  col- 
lector of  taxes,  adding  by  way  of  comment, 
"  The  bffliefit  to  the  town  from  his  defence  of 
their  libertiea  he  supposed  an  eqaivalent  to  his 
arreois  as  ttieir  collector."  Adunsbad  married 
jamng,  and  while  he  thos  devoted  hhnself  to 
pcfitace^  it  was  chidy  the  industry  and  eooaomy 
of  his  wife  that  aappiMted  the  fiunily.  And  yet 
dus  good  and  tnie  wife,  to  whnn  not  merely 
her  hnsband,  but  the  oranmnnity  stood  thus 
indebted,  has  attracted  so  little  the  notice  of 
Inograpbers  that  we  are  unable  to  give  even 
her  name.  Though  poor,  Adams  was  inoor- 
mptiUe.  It  had  been  proposed  to  silenoe  him  by 
the  gift  of  some  place  under  government ;  but 
Hutchinson  in  a  letter  to  England  declared,  that 
sooh  was  his  ^'  obstinacy  and  inflexible  disposi- 
tion," that  no  gift  nor  office  would  ever  concili- 
ate him.  The  passage  of  Townsend's  act  in 
1707,  and  other  acts  of  parliament  which  evinced 
a  determination  to  raise  a  parliamentary  reve- 
nue in  Amwica  hj  taxes  on  trade,  brought  the 
oidoniBtB  In  a  bo^  to  the  ground  that  taxes  on 
tzade  if  deii^pwd  to  raise  a  revenue,  were  jost 
as  mneh  a  violatioa  of  their  rights  as  taj  other 
tax.  Adams  took  a  leading  part  in  m^ngthoae 
views,  and  the  petititm  m  Um  Hassaiwasetta 
genMai  ooort  to  the  king  i^;reed  to  on  this  oo- 
casion,  their  letter  of  instruction  to  their  agent 
in  Eo^and,  and  a  circolar  letter  addressed  to 
the  q>eakera  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  sev- 
«al  oolooial  assemblies,  inviting  consultation 
and  matnal  oodperation  for  the  defenoe  of  oo* 
knial  rights,  were  aU  from  hia  pen.  Hutchinson 
states  that  as  early  as  1769  some  objections  hav- 
ing  been  made  to  a  motion  pending  in  aBoeton 
town  mooting  that  it  savored  of  independence, 
roL.  I. — 8 


Adanu  wonnd  up  a  speech  in  delSmoe  of  it  with 
this  bold  dacilantifxi — Independent  we  are, 
and  independent  we  wHI  be>"  XJpaa  the  oooa- 
nonftf  the  so-called  Boston  Haasaore  in  Haroh, 
1770,  Samuel  Adams  wss  appointed  chairman 
of  a  committee  to  wait  upon  tiie  governor  and 
oooncil  with  the  vote  of  a  town  meeting  to 
the  effect,  that  nothii^  could  restore  order  and 
prevent  blood  and  carnage,  but  the  immediate 
removal  of  the  regular  troops,  which  instead 
of  encamping,  as  ^d  formerly  been  usual,  on 
the  fortihed  island  in  the  harbor,  known  as 
Oastie  Island,  had  for  the  last  18  months,  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  the  inhabitants,  been 
stationed  in  the  town.  Adams  entered  the 
oouncal  chamber  at  the  head  of  the  committee 
and  delivered  his  message.  Oolonel  Dalrymple, 
the  oommander  cS  iba  troopa  was  present  aa 
was  the  oonunuder  of  the  uilpe  ol  war  in  the 
harbor.  In  r^y  to  the  vote  of  tlu  town  jve- 
sented  by  the  conunittee,  Uentenant-govenuv 
Hutchinson  disdaimed  any  authority  over  the 
soldiers,  to  wMch  Adams  replied  by  referring 
him  to  that  clause  in  the  provincial  charter 
which  declared  the  governor,  or  in  his  absence 
the  Hentenant-govemor,  commander-in-chief  of 
all  the  military  and  naval  forces  in  the  province. 
After  a  consultation  with  Dalrymple,  Hntohia- 
son  replied  that  the  colonel  was  willing  to  re- 
move one  of  the  regiments  if  that  would  satis^' 
the  people.  "  Sir,"  said  Adams,  "  if  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor, or  Oolonel  Dalrymple,  or  both 
together,  have  authority  to  remove  one  r^- 
ment,  they  have  authority  to  remove  two ;  and 
noting  short  of  the  departure  of  the  troops 
will  sao^y  the  puUio  mind  or  revtore  the  peace 
of  the  province."  The  energy  cf  Adams  pre- 
v^led,  and  both  re^mmts  were  sent  to  Ae 
castle.  Hie  destruction  of  the  tea  attempted 
to  be  forced  on  the  colonies,  the  passage  of  the 
Boston  port  bill  and  of  the  bill  modifying  tlie 
Masaachosetts  ohartw,  and  ijie  appointment  of 
General  Gage  as  governor  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  brought  things  to  a  crisis.  As  Gage  en- 
tered the  harbor  of  Boston,  May  18,  1774,  a 
town  meeting  at  which  Adams  presided  was  in 
session,  assembled  to  take  the  port  bill  into 
conaderation,  news  of  which  hod  jost  arrived. 
At  the  June  meeting  of  the  general  court  a 
oontanental  congress  was  proposed  to  assemble 
at  Philadelphia,  to  which  the  representatives 
^p(nnted  five  delates,  of  whom  Adams  was 
one ;  and  Gage  having  tiulteupon  suddenly  dis- 
solved the  court,  the  patriots  imme^tel^  b^;an 
to  organize  a  distinct  government  of  their  own, 
Tranaferred  thus  to  Pnfladdphia,  and  from  the 
Kaasachosetts  general  court  to  a  ooutinental 
congresSjAdams  be^^  now  to  set  on  a  broader 
scene.  His  first  act  was  one  of  conciliation. 
He  was  himself  a  strict  Congregationalist,  and 
the  recent  attempts  to  extend  Episcopacy  in 
America,  and  the  controversy  thence  arising, 
had  prodaoed  a  good  deal  of  feeling.  A  motioq 
by  one  of  the  l&ssachnsetts  dd^tes  to  open 
the  proceecBngs  of  the  congress  with  prayer 
was  exposed  by  Mr.  Jayt  one  of  the  defegates 
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from  New  Toilc,  on  the  groimd  that  as  there 
were  in  that  bod7  EpiscoiMiUanB,  Qoakera,  Ana- 
baptists, Presbjterians  and  Congregationaliata, 
they  woold  hmlly  be  able  to  join  in  the  same 
act  of  worship.  Thereupon  "  Mr.  Samuel  Adams 
arose," — so  wrote  John  Adams  in  a  letter  to  his 
wife,  describing  the  scene,  "  and  eaii  he  was  no 
bigot,  and  could  hear  a  prayer  from  a  gentleman 
of  piety  and  Tirtne  who  was  at  the  sane  time  a 
friend  to  his  country.  He  was  a  stranger  in 
Philadelphia,  but  he  had  heard  that  Mr.  Duch6 
deeerred  that  character,  and  therefore  he  moved 
that  Ur.  DuchS,  an  £piscopal  clergyman,  might 
be  dedred  to  read  prayers  to  the  congress." 
The  motion  passed,  and  Dochfi,  at  Uiattime  the 
most  p^mlar  preacher  in  Riilaaelphia,  appeared 
the  next  momincr  and  officiated  wttib  great 
nnotion.  He  acted  aa  chaplain  to  congress  fbr 
several  sessions,  bnt  when  the  British  occn|Hed 
Philadelphia,  he  abandoned  the  cause  of  Ms 
country,  and  even  had  the  impudence  to  write 
Washington  a  letter  exhorting  him  to  the  like 
piece  of  treachery.  Adams's  motion,  however, 
was  very  well  timed.  It  not  only  pleased  the 
Episcopalians,  a  powerfol  bod^  in  New  York  and 
predominant  at  the  south,  it  also  secured  for 
the  moment,  Ducb4  himself,  whose  example  was 
not  without  its  efibct  upon  others.  In  this  con- 
gress and  those  which  followed,  Adams,  who 
continued  a  member  for  8  years,  took  an  active, 
decided,  and  influential  part.  No  one  man,  per- 
h^>8,  did  so  much  as  he  to  pnt  the  revolntaon 
la  motion,  and  to  bring  about  the  Beparation 
fttan  the  mother  oonntiy,  to  whidb,  Indeed, 
Goieral  Oage  bore  testinioi»r  in  excepting  him, 
along  with  Hanooek,  from  his  ofibr  of  pardon 
in  case  of  submisdon.  In  administrative  tal- 
ents, however,  he  was  not  so  conspicnons,  and 
the  line  of  policy  which  he  supported  in  oon- 
gresa  was  rather  graduated  to  accord  with  the 
feelings,  sentiments,  and  sometimes  the  preju- 
dices of  the  people,  than  alwerrs  calculated  to 
meet  the  actual  exigencies  of  amirs.  Togethw 
with  John  Adams  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  state  constitution  of  Massa- 
chusetts, adopted  in  IVSO.  He  was  a  very  in- 
fluential member  of  the  Massachusetts  conven- 
tion called  in  1788,  to  oondder  the  federal 
eonstttution,  and  thondi  cqpposed  to  many  of 
its  features,  he  was  Anally  pereuaded,  along  with 
Hanooek,  to  give  it  his  support,  in  oonsideratdon 
of  certain  proposed  amendments,  of  which  sev- 
eral were  afterwards  adopted.  This  deoinon 
of  the  question,  so  &r  as  Maseachnsetta  was  con- 
cerned, was  of  the  greatest  moment,  involving 
in  it  the  action  of  other  statea,  and  in  fact 
the  fate  of  the  new  government  The  next  year 
Adams  was  chosen  lieutenanfr^vemor  of  M^ 
saohnsetts,  which  office  he  held  till  1794,  when 
he  was  chosen  governor  as  Hancock's  successor. 
He  was  a  warm  admirer  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, and  in  national  politics  leaned  decidedly  to 
the  republican  or  Jeffersonian  party.  It  was 
this  circuinstanoe,  no  less  than  his  increaang 
age  and  infirmities,  that  indaced  him  in  1797, 
toe  federal  party  being  predonunant  in  Maasa> 


ohnsetts,  to  dedine  soring  longer  aa  gor- 
emor,  and  to  retire  to  private  lift^  A  hi^dy- 
characteristio  portndt  by  Copley,  which  hangs 
appropriately  In  Faneuil  ElaD,  has  transmitted 
his  features  to  us.  The  best  memorials  of  his 
Ufe  and  serrice  are  to  be  found  scatfared 
throng  the  writings  of  John  Adams,  who  in 
hia  old  age  exerted  himself  to  recall  pubHo  at- 
tention to  his  oolleagnes  of  the  revolutionaiy 
times.  Sullivan,  in  his  '*  Ftuniliar  Letters  on 
Public  Characters,"  describes  Samuel  Adams  as 
**of  common  ^ze,  moscnlar  form,  light  bine 
eyes,  fair  complexion,  and  erect  in  person.  He 
wore  a  tie  wig,  cocked  hat,  and  red  doak.  His 
manner  was  very  serious.  At  the  dose  of  his 
life,  and  even  from  early  times,  he  had  a  tremu- 
lous motiim  of  head,  vhioh  probably  added 
to  the  stdemnity  of  his  doqaenee,  as  this  was 
in  srane  measnre  assocmtod  viHh  taa  voice." — 
Having  inherited  no  fortune,  being  without  a 
prttf'esBion,  he  was,  down  almost  to  the  dose  of 
nis  life,  without  resooroe  exc^t  In  the  salaries 
and  emoluments  of  office^  never  large,  and  cnlj 
eked  out  by  the  indnstipr  and  economy  of  his 
wife.  Yet  those  who  visited  his  honse  foond 
nothing  mean  or  unbecoming  his  station,  since 
he  knew  how  to  combine  decency,  dignity,  and 
propriety,  with  a  small  expenditure.  At  a  lata 
period  of  his  life  he  obtained  a  competency, 
but  only  by  a  very  afflioting  event— the  deaui 
<^his  only  pon  <tf  the  same  name  with  himsd^ 
who,  having  graduated  at  Harvard  coUege  in 
1771,  had  Btueied  medicine  with  Dr.  Joa^h 
Warren  (the  fiunons  genwal),  had  served  aa  s 
snrgeon  through  the  revdntionary  war,  and  re- 
toming  home  with  a  broken  constitnlim,  had 
died  in  1786.  The  avails  of  bis  claims  for  ser- 
vices  in  the  army  gave  his  &ther  a  oompeteney 
in  his  dedining  years.  Inonerec;>ect — indeed  in 
many,  btit  we  can  here  refer  only  to  one — there 
was  a  remarkable  contrast  between  Samud  and 
John  Adams.  Both  true  to  dieir  New  i^ng- 
land  origin  were  theol<^ians;  bnt  John  Adams, 
while  to  a  certain  extent  a  conservative  in  pol- 
itics, was  quite  a  neologist  in  religion.  The 
Arminian  hereffics  of  his  yonthfhl  days  had  pre- 
vented him  from  studying  divinity,  and  in 
the  corre^xnidenoe  ol  bis  extreme  <dd  age 
he  appears  almost  as  much  a  free-thinkw  as 
Jefierson  himsdf.  Sunod  Adams,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  to  his  last  da^  a  progresdve  in 
pdiwia,  was  always  a  decided  conservative  in 
religion,  adhering  with  sincere  persuasion  and 
firm  tenacity  to  the  five  points  of  Calvinism. — 
Nor  did  this  strictness  limit  itself  to  doctrine^ 
"  At  a  time,"  says  Edward  Everett,  "  when  the 
new  order  of  things  was  inducing  laxity  of 
manners  and  a  departure  from  titie  ancient 
strictness,  Samnd  Adams  dung  with  greater 
tenacity  to  the  wholesome  discipline  of  the  fa- 
thers." But  Mr.  Everett  scarcely  does  justice 
to  Mr.  Adams's  spirit  of  sociality  when  he  adds, 
'^His  only  relaxation  from  business  and  the 
cares  of  life  waa  in  the  indnlgence  of  a  taste 
for  sacred  mnd&liv  wbioh.  he  was  qnalifled  by 
the  possesskn  «  amostangelio  voioeandaand 
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mtomnlr  impreased  with  reHgloTis  sentimeat" 
He  was,  on  the  other  hand,  fond  of  conversft- 
tloi^  ma  possessed  himself  a  Iwgft  fttnd  of  aneo- 
dote.  Beside  the  state  papers  of  which  Adams 
was  either  irholly  or  mainly  the  author, 
and  hia  nmneroos  political  coDtribotions  to 
the  new^^iers,  of  which,  however,  bat  few 
have  boea  identified,  there  have  appeared  in 
print  a  nninber  of  hia  letters,  and  also  an  ora- 
Uon  on  American  independence,  deliTered  in 
Phihrielphia  Aog.  1,  1776 — a  very  givco^le 
raedmea  of  his  style,  neat,  forcible,  and  point- 
ed, withoat  the  least  inflation  or  appear- 
•ooe  of  effibrt  Jn  this  oration  be  gives  the 
fiu^iah  the  title  of  a  "  nation  of  shopkeepers," 
and  it  is  not  imposiiUe  that  it  was  hence  that 
BonaportD  borrowed  this  q;)peIlati(Hi,  wUoh 
was  a  &Torite  <»e  with  him,  dnoe  it  is  kiwwn 
that  Ajdams's  oration  was  translated  into  EVenoh 
tod  pnbliahed  at  Paria.  We  are  Borry  to  be 
obliged  to  add  that  there  is  yet  no  extended 
meoHnr  of  this  distingaished  patriot,  nor,  what 
is  more  within  the  reach  of  the  present  gen- 
craticHi,  any  ooUection  of  his  writings.  He  left 
only  female  descendants,  and  the  name  atAA- 
amaisnolo^erbonieby  any  of  his  blood. 

ADAUB,  wnuAX.  I.  An  English  navigar 
tor,  bom  in  the  eoonty  of  Kent,  167S,  died  at 
flnndo  16S1.  He  received  his  ednoation  at 
the  nanl  aohool  at  limehonse,  London ;  enter- 
ed the  Pntch  service,  in  which  be  visited  the 
Japtaan  iaiand^  and  was  retained  at  ooart 
bj  tiie  oQperor  of  Jmn.  He  rendered  great 
aervieee  to  Dntdt  and  English  commerce..  In 
Plii€lHHi*s  oollection  are  to  be  foimd  two  let- 
ten  of  Adams's,  wherein  he  relates  his  adven- 
tares^  and  states  some  cmioos  £uits  about 
Ji^aa.  IL  Master  <tf  Pembroke  oollegfc  Ox- 
ford, was  the  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,  uid  ao* 
quired  oelebrity  by  the  mamier  in  which  he 
attacked  the  tenets  of  Hmn&  Died  hi  1769. 
in.  An  £ng^  lawyer  bom  Jan.  18,  1772, 
died  Jan.  11, 1861.  In  1814  he  was  appoint- 
ed a  oonmisaioner  along  with  Lord  Gwnbjer 
and  Mr.  Oonlbonm,  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  United  States.  These  commiaaioners 
lueoCiated  the  trea^  of  Ghrait,  which  pnt  an 
0b3  to  the  war  of  1819.  In  ISflO  Mr.  Adama 
ma  enmloyed  as  one  c£  the  oouisel  in  jnroee- 
euttng flwDill  fat  the  divorce  of  Qeoige  IV. 
finmQiieen  Caroline. 

ADAHSON,  John,  English  anthor,  bom 
Scftt  11^,  died  Sept.  1866,  distiogoished  Mm- 
edf  by  hia  literary  tastes  and  his  partiality  for 
sooie  branches  of  natnial  history.  Portognese 
fiteratnro  was  his  particular  study,  to  whioh 
he  was  predisposed  from  a  residence  in  Porta- 
gal  in  the  early  part  c^his  life.  Inl820  he  wrote 
a  mentoir  of  Oamoens,  the  great  poet  of  Porta- 
bL  He  sabseqnently,  in  1842  and  1846,  pab- 
fiahed  two  volumes  on  the  history,  antiquity, 
aitd  literature  of  PortngaL  He  had  a  very  per- 
fect ot^ection  of  Portuguese  literature  <Hf 
which  he  paUished  a  catalogue,  but  it  was  un- 
fintnnately  destroyed  1^  fire  in  1849.  la  ooo- 
juuetiott  witii  Kr.  QdlUnan}  he  oommenoed  die 
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translation  of  the  Lntiad,  of  whioh  5  cantos 
were  published  when  Qoillinan's  death  inter- 
rupted the  work.  He  reoMved  ^  honorary 
distinction  of  knij^lhood  frtnn  the  crown  of 
PortogaL 

ADAMSON,  Patrioc,  a  Scottish  prelate, 
bom  at  Perth  1548,  died  1691.  In  166S  he 
went  to  France  as  tutor  to  a  young  man,  and 
was  at  Bourses  duriag  the  massacre  of  Bt  Bar- 
tholomew, la  1678  he  retomed  to  Scotland, 
where  he  took  orders,  and  became  a  minister 
at  Paisley.  On  the  death  of  At^bishop  Doug- 
las he  was  ^pointed  to  the  vacant  see  of  St 
Andrews.  Either  from  his  seal  in  upholding 
the  old  form  of  worship,  or  from  his  support  of 
eurt^  appMmn  meamrea  he  brouf^t  upon 
himself  tee  enmity  d  the  Pnebyterians,  who 
persecuted  him  bitterly  daring  tilie  remiunder 
of  his  life.  He  was  for  some  years  resident  at 
the  ooort  of  Elizabeth  as  ambassador  of  Scot- 
land, and  was  recalled  from  this  post  in  1684^ 
At  a  ^od  held  at  St.  Andrews  in  1686,  accu- 
sations were  presented  against  him,  in  conse- 
qnenoe  of  which  he  was  exoonmiamcated,  but, 
at  the  next  general  assembly,  having  sent  ia 
his  submisidon,  the  sentence  was  removed. 
The  activity  of  his  enemies  did  not  cease,  how- 
ever, and  not  loag  after,  the  king  granted  the 
revenues  of  his  see  to  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  in 
oonseqnenoe  o£  whioh  the  rest  of  his  Ufe  was 
paased  in  great  destitution.  The  reoc»rds  of  hia 
life  hardly  justify  the  ponegyrio  of  Mr.  Wilson, 
the  editor  of  liis  worics,  who  says  that  "  he  was 
a  miracle  of  nature,  and  rather  seemed  to  be 
the  immediate  product  of  Gbd  Almighty,  than 
bom  of  a  woman." 

ADANA,  a  pashalik  of  Turkey  ia  Ana,  part 
of  the  ancient  Cilicna,  with  a  oa^tal  of  the 
same  name  not  tar  from  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Tarsus.  It  oonunaads  the  passes  of  the  Taurus 
dtiun,  and  was  colonized  by  Pompey  with 
pirates.  The  modem  city  was  for  some  time 
in  poeseedon  of  Mehemet  Ali,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Eoniah,  when  it  had  been  seized  by 
Ibrahim  Pasha.  It  has  about  10,000  inhabit- 
ants, is  well  built,  and  contuns  several  ancient 
rottuns  of  interest  The  bridge  across  the  Si- 
hoon  at  this  point  is  reported  to  have  been 
oonstmcted  hj  Jostinian,  and  the  castie  is  abo 
notable^  Wool,  cotton,  oorn,  wine,  and  fridt, 
are  the  staples  of  its  commerce. 

AD AN80K,  MicHKL,  French  naturalist,  bora 
1727,  died  1806.  His  abilities  and  scientifio 
knowledge  were  of  the  first  oi^er.  At  the 
age  of  21  he  went,  at  his  own  cost,  though  of 
very  limited  fortune,  to  the  Fr^oh  colony  of 
Senegal  to  study  nature.  He  remained  there 
five  years,  and  men  returned  to  France  with  a 
fine  collection.  He  first  attacked  the  Linnsaan 
method,  and  his  writings  paved  the  way  for  the 
acceptance  by  the  scientific  world  of  Jussieu's 
system.  He  proposed  to  found  a  oolony  with 
free  negroes  in  Ben^;al,  which  was  not,  how- 
ever, fiivored  by  the  ministry  (tf  Louis  XV. 
Wb  name  is  aisodated  with  a  idan  for  a  vast 
oyolopodia  of  natural  histoiy,  wfanA  the  aoad- 
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«in7  had  not  the  conrage  to  take  up.  He 
hoverer  per^ated  in  his  ideas  and  collected 
immense  masses  of  manuscript  materiaL  By 
the  reTolutiott  of  1789  he  was  stripped  of 
every  thing,  and  reduced  to  such  abject  poverty, 
that  when  he  was  afterwards  invited  to  take 
his  Beat  as  a  member  of  the  institute,  he  was 
obliged  to  decline  for  want  of  shoes.  He  re- 
ceived a  small  peoaon,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
which  he  died  ^m  a  general  deaqr  of  natnre 
in  his  eightieth  year. 

ADAR,  the  name  of  the  6th  month  in  the 
dvil  year  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  13th  in  their ' 
saored,  answering  to  the  end  of  Febniarr  and 
the  be^nning  of  March.  A  fast  for  the  death 
<MF  Hoses  is  observed  on  the  7th,  the  feast  of 
Esther  on  the  ISUi,  and  on  the  14th  the  feast  of 
Piuim.  The  second  Adar  oocnrs  every  three 
years^  when  the  Jews,  who  reckoned  12  Inn&- 
tions  as  a  year,  were  obliged  to  interoftlate 
a  thirteenth  month. 

ADDA,  a  river  of  Italy,  a  tribotary  of  the 
Pa  It  rises  in  the  Bheetian  Alps,  flows 
through  the  Valtellina  and  Lombardy,  and  en- 
tors  the  Po  aboQt  8  miles  from  Oremona.  Its 
coarse  is  abont  80  miles.  Lodi,  the  scene  of 
one  of  Kapoleon'a  triompha,  and  Oassano,  at 
wMch  Moreaa  was  defeated  in  1799,  are  on  its 
banks. 

ADDINGTON,  a  oonnty  in  the  sonth-eastem 
part  of  Canada  west,  near  Lake  Ontario,  wifli 
an  area  of  676  square  miles,  and  a  popnlatton  <^ 
15,165.  The  Nepaaee  river  and  other  streams 
drain  it,  besides  which  it  contains  several 
small  lakes.  Lnmber,  wool,  and  the  prodncts 
of  the  dairy,  are  its  chief  staples.  The  routes  <^ 
two  proposed  railroads,  one  from  Kingston 
to  Toronto,  tfie  other  from  Pittaburg  to  Peter- 
borongh,  Averse  the  county.  Bath  is  the 
principu  town. 

ADDINGTON",  Hbnkt,  created  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  bom  1765,  died  Feb.  16, 1844.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  physidan,  and  being  educated 
at  the  same  school  with  William  Pitt,  son  of  the 
great  Lwd  Chatham,  a  youtliM  intima^^ 
■prong  up  which  ripened  into  Mendahip.  m 
1782  he  was  encouraged  by  hia  Mend  to  enter 
the  house  of  oommons,  althou^  brou^t  np  to 
the  medical  profession.  In  1789  he  was  elect- 
ed speaker,  and  continaed  to  snpport  Pitt.  The 
<H)ly  importuit  occasion  on  wiuoh  be  voted 
utdust  Pitt  was  on  the  slare  question,  when 
Mr.  Addington  supported  a  gradual  emandpa- 
tion.  In  1801  Pitt  resigned  the  chancellorship 
of  the  exchequer  and  Addington  took  his  place. 
He  was  instrumental  in  forming  the  treaty  <k 
Amiens  in  1802,  the  oljjectionable  clauses  in 
which  were  vigorously  attacked  by  "Windham 
and  GrenviUe.  But  in  1808,  when  peace  was 
oou^dered  dishonorable,  he  siroported  a  war 
policy.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwud  George 
IV.,  had  a  personal  dislike  to  Ad^ngton,  and  the 
ilinessofOeorgellL  gave  the  priuoe  (wportuni^ 
to  show  bis  animori^.  In  1804  Adoingtan  i«> 
signed,  and  the  king  oraated  lum  a  peer  the 
title  of  Lord  SidmontL  After  Pitt's  deaUi,LDrd 
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Sidmonth,  in  1806,  formed  a  coalition  ministry 
with  Fox  and  GrenviUe,  bnt  this  was  soon 
broken  np  by  the  death  of  Fox.  In  1812  Lord 
Sidmouth  was  secretary  in  the  home  department 
in  Lord  Liverpool's  ministry.  In  1822,  on  the 
death  of  Lord  Oastlereagh,  he  retired  from  pub- 
lic afhirs,  and  Mr.  Peel,  aftowards  Bir  Bobert 
Peel,  succeeded  him.  Lord  Sidmouth  died  at 
the  great  a^  of  89,  outliving  the  generation  of 
^ants  which  the  political  events  in  the  last 
years  of  the  16th  century  and  oommenoement 
of  the  19th  had  caUed  forth. 

ADDISON,  a  ooonty  In  western  Yermont, 
oontsining  an  area  760  sanare  miles.  Lake 
Ohamplain  bounds  it  on  the  W.  and  Otter 
Greek  and  Its  tribntsries  dndn  ib,  affintUng 
excellent  water  power.  Near  Qie  lake  the 
surface  is  almost  level,  but  becomes  rubied  and 
mount^oQs  toward  the  east  The  B<nl  is 
fertUe,  producing  in  1860,  818,421  bushels  of 
potatoes,  176,478  of  com,  211,886  of  cats,  103- 
484of  wheat,  88,793  tons  of  hay,  876,771  ponnds 
of  bntter,  817,149  of  cheese,  626,694  of  wo(^ 
and  206,268  of  m^Ie  sugar.  Manufaotnrea  of 
cotton,  wool,  paper,  &c.,  are  carried  on,  and 
quarries  of  white  and  veined  marbles  are  ex- 
tensively worked.  It  was  organized  in  1787, 
and  named  in  honor  of  Joseph  Addison.  Cap- 
itaL  SCddlebuir;  population,  26,549. 

ADDISOK,  JoBBFii,  Engliah  author,  bom  Hay 
1, 167S,  died  June  17, 1719.  His  life  nu^  be 
divided  into  three  periods:  theflrs^  that  of  &  stu- 
dent during  which  he  acqnired  a  high  reputation 
for  learning  and  fecility  in  compoeition,  both 
Latin  and  English,  while  a  resident  gralaate 
and  fdlow  at  Oxford  ;  the  second,  a  Img,  «id 
on  the  whole,  fortunate  official  career,  as  an 
employ6  of  the  government;  and  the  third, 
an  interrapted,  yet  ccnagenial  and  proeperous 
course  of  anthorship.  These  several  phases  ci 
a  life,  memorable  for  its  dignified  and  urbane 
tenor,  were  sometimes  interwoven  and  coin- 
cident, bnt  together  they  represent  the  sum 
of  Addison's  pubUo  labors.  The  integrity, 
good  taste,  and  amiable  feeling  which  charao- 
terized  the  man,  both  in  o&fx  and  authorship, 
as  a  repnaentative  of  political  antlwritiy  and  a 
devotee  <^  letters,  encuared  him  to  hia  ftiends, 
-when  living,  and  have  hallowed  his  memovy 
and  writings  to  succeeding  generations.  The 
example  of  kindly  humor  in  an  age  of  sarcastic 
wit,  ol  friendly  association  fai  one  of  political 
animo^,  ofpnrity  of senttaneDtand correctness 
of  diction  in  one  of  coarse  and  oarelees  expres- 
sion, was  Invaluable ;  and,  with  the  modest  and 
benevolent  traits  of  Addison  and  his  deUohtfuI 
conversation,  adeqnatelv  explain  the  remarkable 
esteem  and  affection  in  which  be  was  held. 
For  many  years  his  drcmnstances  were  depend- 
ent on  tliat  fiuotuating  element  called  the 
state  of  parties; "  but  be  escaped  the  more 
painftal  drudgery  which  cramped  uie  genimof  an 
eariier  race  of  Xndiah  authors ;  and  carried  on 
tiie  literary  feme  (»!  his  oonntry  from  Qie  death 
of  Dryden  to  the  days  of  Jtimson  and  QnM' 
smith.  Few  names  are  more  cherished  on  that 
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wihto  roll,  and  fewTrritinga  have  exercised  a 
moin  prominent  and  pkadng  infliiMkoe<Hi  taste 
tn&  Eooial  character  than  those  of  Ad^son.  Al- 
tb(H^  remarkably  sensitiTe  m  regard  to  bis  rep- 
otatMD,  it  has  been  only  by  degrees  that  edi- 
iSgm  <a  his  writings  hare  ^proximated  to 
completeness  and  dae  arrangement ;  he  dedi- 
cated thnn,  in  Us  last  hoars,  to  one  friend,  and 
gave  another  minute  direction  for  their  repab- 
lication  ;  bnt  the  latter,  Tiokell,  was  jeidoos 
of  Addison^  friendsliip  for  Steele,  and  his  aa- 
astance  was  requisite  to  identify  the  contribn> 
tions  to  the  "  Tatler  "  and  the  "  Spectator ; "  and 
this  not  being  soaght,  the  edition  then  prepared 
was  unaToioabty  imperfect ;  sabsequent  ones 
were  prctJeoted  by  Stede,  and  at  a  ma  period 
hy1)r.Beat&a;  bat  the  writings  of  this  &V(nite 
Bntish  elaado  oontinned  to  «n»ear  in  a  frag- 
nwDtaiy  dbape,  nntil  Biabop  Shird  nndertook 
tbdr  coUectioa  and  annotation — a  task  for 
which  he  was  bnt  partially  fitted.  One  of  the 
most  perfect  editions  of  Addison's  writings,  as 
oixnpletenees,  propriety  of  arrangement, 
Bcholariy  annotatioi^was  published  in  this 
coontry  in  1868.  {"  The  Works  of  Joseph  Addi- 
son, indnding  the  whole  contents  of  Bi^op 
Hard*a  edition,  with  letters  and  other  pieces  not 
fonnd  in  any  preTions  oolleotion."  Edited  with 
oridcal  and  explanatory  notes  by  G.  W.  Greene. 
In  S  Tolomes.)  The  Spectator"  has  been  most 
frequently  reprinted,  and  the  tragedy  of  "  Cato" 
has  never  been  entire^  lost  from  the  stage. 
Hie  polished  hennos  of  Addison  addressed  to 
lus  p^ron,  or  indnoed  rather  than  inspired  by 
ft  p^itical  demand,  reflect  tiie  scholar  mne  than 
tM  poet.  According  to  onr  present  mode  of 
esdmating  verse,  his  mofie  is  academic  rather 
than  spiritoal,  correct  rather  than  earnest ;  and 
aoowon^y,  In  this  regard,  his  fame  is  more 
fai8t«wical  than  absolote.  Itis  by  the  graces  oi 
his  prose — ^e  absence  of  exa^eration— 4he 
clear,  easy,  yet  refined  style — the  moral  purpose 
-^he  sodal  chann,  and  the  delicate  homor  of 
bia  essays,  that  Addison  made  himself  a  hoose* 
hold  &v(»ite  wherever  the  English  tongne  is 
spoken  or  read.  He  was,  in  many  respects,  a 
l^neer  in  these  excellences,  and  initiated  t^e 
Dtf^ier  dasB  of  periodicals,  which,  in  onr  age, 
rank  as  cwiwinfrial  oi^ans  of  pnblic  senUment) 
and  medimna  of  litcnuy  triumph  or  pleasore. 
A  ChristiaD  tpint  infbnns  the  pages  as  it  did 
the  life  and  death  of  Addison,  and  has  greatly 
tended  to  consecrate  his  fiune.  The  taste  of 
onr  day  is  Ibr  a  more  Intense  school,  a  more 
dashing  ihetorio  and  deeper  innght ;  compaved 
with  the  essayists  now  in  vogne,  Addison  seems 
to  lack  fire,  breadth  of  pnrpose,  and  sympathy 
with  great  interests.  Yet  it  is  conceded  by 
the  jadidoos,  that  his  serenity,  evenness,  self- 
poBsesmon,  and  quiet  grace— and  especially  his 
miaffeeted  English,  and  nnexaggerated  tone, 
might  be  copied,  with  eminent  advantage,  by 
the  ambitions  writers  of  to-day.  Of  his  pre- 
eminent services  to  good  taste  and  social  ame- 
lioration, and  of  his  nigh  and  permanent  clum 
to  standard  antiuvi^  in  Ei^lliahliteratare,  there, 


however,  has  been  no  qnestion  amid  all  the 
vicissitunes  of  style  and  taste  since  his  time.— 
Addison  was  the  son  <^  a  Wiltshire  dean,  and 
his  early  childhood  was  passed  at  his  father's 
rectory  of  MBston.  His  preparatory  edncation 
was  completed  at  the  charter-hoase  school, 
whence  he  was  transferred  to  Oxford  and  en- 
tered Qaeen's  college ;  bnt  his  proficiency  in 
Latin  versification  induced  his  election  to  Mag- 
dalen ooll^ ;  his  master's  degree  bears  the  date 
1698,  and  from  6  years  subseqaent,  until  1711, 
he  held  a  fellowship.  Thus  the  experience  of 
Addison,  until  after  the  age  of  20,  was  purely 
that  of  domestic  and  academic  life.  The  foun- 
dation of  his  character  and  the  habits  of  his 
ndnd  were  thns  oast  in  the  serene  and  intel- 
leotoal  mould  of  scholarship  and  retirement; 
imhampered  1^  the  cares  of  pnldio  or  pro- 
fessional life,  he  lived  in  bis  book&  and  the  sest 
he  fonnd  in  the  world  was  that  of  the  philoso- 
phic observer  rather  than  the  impulse  of  ambi- 
tion or  ttie  excitement  of  af^is.  Tina  training, 
as  well  as  his  own  inclination,  natorally  bred  a 
desire  to  adopt  his  father's  vocation — evidently 
the  beet  adapted  to  the  quiet  habits,  strong  lit- 
erary bias,  and  constitutional  diffidence  of  Ad- 
dison. But  the  era  was  one  of  earnest  political 
warfare,  and  the  ability  of  the  student  became 
known  to  party-leaders  only  to  be  enlisted  in 
their  bchaU'.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  if,  until 
his  popularity  as  an  essayist  was  established, 
any  portion  of  his  career  was  more  satisfactory 
and  oongenial  than  his  stndent-life  at  Oxfbrd. 
There  he  passed  years  in  the  Investigation  of 
dasaioal  sat^eots,  in  communion  with  the  great 
writers  of  antiqui^,  in  noting  his  thoughts, 
comparing  translations,  conversing  with  schiuars, 
and  taldnghisregnlar  walk  along  the  OherweU, 
a  fevorite  promenade  at  Oxford  which  still  bears 
his  name,  and  is  a  permanent  scene  of  interest 
to  strangers.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  day, 
when  determined  to  give  his  time  and  talents  to 
the  whi^  Addison  became  an  attache  to  Mon- 
tague, afterward  earl  of  Halifax,  to  whom 
Congreve  first  introduced  him ;  subseqaentiy  ho 
was  befriended  by  the  ^fted  and  noble  Som- 
ers ;  and  although  the  connection,  in  both  in- 
stances, was  foonded  on  the  expectation  of  pub- 
lic services,  his  patrons  were  men  at  suffident 
etdtnre  to  appredate  and  respect  his  attiJn- 
menti  and  talents  fbr  their  intrinmo  merit  Like 
mcMtnuHk  of  letters  who  advantored  in  the  field 
of  political  activity,  Adffisoo's  oi^>ortnnities  and 
remuneration  were,  for  a  long  time,  precarious 
and  inadequate;  and  he  produced  casual  works 
of  but  limited  interest  Thus  we  find,  in  the 
first  cations  of  "Dry den's  MiscellanieSj'*  apoem 
addressed  by  him  to  that  veteran  writer ;  and 
in  anotiier  volume  of  the  same  work,  a  transla- 
tion from  his  pen  into  heroic  En^ish  verse,  of 
the  greater  part  of  Vir^'s  Fourth  Georgic; 
he  previously  wrote  an  essay  on  this  work  of 
the  great  Muituan,  began  a  translation  of  Ovid, 
and  f^etohed  an  Account  of  the  greatest 
English  Poets,"  addressed  to  his  fellow-collegian 
Sa^verdL  His  first  occasional  effort,  devoted 
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to  the  events  of  the  hoar  and  directly  oondnciTe 
to  his  popalarity  and  promotion,  iq>pears  to 
have  been  "a  poem"  vhich  celebrate  the  o^>- 
tnre  of  Namnr,  and  is  addressed  to  the  ^^ctor 
King  'William.  O^eee  verses  bear  the  intUca- 
tibns  of  a  muse  **  wlupped  into  service they 
are  artificial  and  nninspired,  bnt  the  address  to 
the  lord-keeper  Somera,  probably  kindled  by 
gratefttt  sentunent,  has  much  of  the  grace  and 
spirit  of  his  best  effiarts.  It  was  some  time  be- 
fore any  snbstantial  resnlt  followed  this  poetic 
appeal ;  meantime  Addison,  like  many  an  author 
beibre  and  since,  dependent  on  his  wits,  projected 
many  enterprises,  and  among  them  a  tranela- 
tion  of  Herodotus,  ia  r^ard  to  which  he  cor- 
re^nded  with  the  publisher,  Tonson.  Thus, 
whenever  free  to  obey  inolination,  we  find  him 
reverting  to  a  scholar's  task ;  and  perhaps  the 
most  trcQy  characteristic  of  his  writiugs,  pre- 
vioos  to  the  Spectator,  are  the  Latin  verses  in- 
cluded in  the  "Uqssb  Anglicansi^"  these  ap- 
peared in  IflM  sod  attracted  notice  abroad;  it 
has  been  remarked  that  they  give  a  foretaste 
of  that  peculiar  humor  which  is  the  charm  o£ 
his  Eng^h  essays.  No  appropriate  office  being 
vacant,  Lord  Soraers  secured  a  pennon  of  three 
handred  pounds  a  year  for  Addison,  to  enable 
him  "  to  travel  and  otherwise  qualify  him  to 
serve  his  mi^esty."  This  opportunity  to  verify 
his  classical  associations  by  a  visit  to  Italy,  to 
acquire  the  French  language  by  a  residence  at 
Blois,  to  study  the  manners  and  customs,  the 
scenery  and  society  of  Europe,  with  his  ripe 
intellect  and  enriched  memory, — was  invaluame 
to  Addison.  To  its  influence  we  can  trace  an 
increased  facility  of  expression,  a  more  wide 
range  of  sympatiiy,  and  a  disciplined  habit  of 
observation,  whidh,  snbseqaoitly,  made  him  so 
apt  and  attractive  aa  a  oritio  of  most  things  at 
home.  Especially  did  this  ftattaga  ucperienoe 
yield  him  materials  for  comparison ;  he  carried 
from  oontioeDt  many  delightM  recollections 
and  suggestive  tiiemes.  That  UvoAU  hymn 
commencing 

How  are  thj  serrants  bleated,  0  Lord, 
Hdw  enre  is  ttaeir  dehnM, 

was  inspired  by  devotional  gratitude  for  his  prov- 
idential escape  from  shipwreck,  during  a  etorm 
oflf  the  coast  of  Genoa.  He  was  the  earliest  Eng- 
lish writer  who  describes  the  curious  littie  re- 

Sablio  of  Ban  Marino.  He  obtained,  while  at 
:ome,  the  illustrations  of  his  interesting  "  Dia- 
logneon  Hedals  his  *'  Remarks  on  Italy"  wero 
another  frtut  of  his  tonr.  They  are  the  notes 
asch<dar  rather  than  of  a  poet;  andignorii^r 
fur  the  most  part  the  assodations  of  modem 
literature  and  the  traits  of  ocnttomporary  life, 
he  expatiates  on  the  local  descriptions  of  some 
of  the  Latin  authors,  on  the  ancient  man- 
uscripts of  the  Vatican,  and  the  classic  and 
s^tly  memorials  elsewhere.  In  addition  to 
this  prose  vtdume  of  travds,  Addison  published 
a  versified  epistie  to  Lord  Hali&z,  in  which 
many  very  felicitous  are  blended  with  a  few 
quite  commonplace  lines.  He  received  infor- 
mation in  Switzwland,  that  he  was  i^winted 


envoy  to  Prince  EngencL  then  proaeooting  the 
war  in  Italy ;  hut  his  pohtical  friends  lost  their 
inflnenoe  with  the  death  of  William.  Addi- 
son had  enjoyed  but  a  mngle  annual  payment 
of  his  pension ;  and,  althoi^  he  contrived  to 
see  part  of  Germany,  before  aniving  in  Hd- 
land,  In  the  spring  of  1708,  he  was  obliged  to 
accept  the  office  of  travelluig  tntn*,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  fonnd  hinuelf  at  home  with 
few  reeonroes  save  what  his  pOTtfolio  contained. 
Unpromising  as  his  prospects  seoned  at  thb 
crios,  to  the  retrospective  observer  it  must  ever 
he  a  relief  to  behold  Ad^son  in  the  prime  of 
hi<i  life  and  bis  mind,  thus  tluvwn  by  the  force 
of  circumstances  ni>on  the  career  of  anthor- 
ship.  He  had  gained  little  by  enlisting  under 
the  banners  of  a  party ;  patronage  had  chilled 
bis  mental  glow;  and  whatever  the  years  thos 
shackled  had  done  for  his  own  improvement, 
they  yield  but  a  meagre  evidence  of  literary 
prodnctions.  But  Admson  had  not  been  idle 
dnring  his  absence.  While  bi  IVanoe  be  moto 
the  tragedy  of  Oato while  detidned  <m  hii 
passage  across  tibe  Alpa,  he  drew  that  graoeftil 
piotnKi,  the  best  (tf  bto  poems,  "The  Letter 
from  Italy in  Germany  he  prepared  the  Dta- 
logue  on  Medals ;"  and  the  "  Bemarlcs  on  several 
parts  of  Italy"  had  bean  forwarded  f»  publica- 
tion before  his  return.  During  this  latter  pe- 
riod, also,  Addison  had  formed  the  aoqndntanoe 
of  many  individuals  of  rank  and  learning  on 
the  continent,  and  his  correspondence  indicates 
intimacy  with  diplomatists.  With  this  increased 
knowledge  of  tlie  world,  however,  he  had  not 
oonqnered  a  natural  shyness  of  disposition; 
and  the  dub-system  in  London  proved  a  singu- 
lar advantage  to  him,  by,  in  a  manner,  fonnng 
him  into  habitual  and  unconventional  contact 
with  men  cf^uible  of  advancing  his  intoesta  aa 
well  as  promoting  his  social  e^joymait.  At 
the  epoch  in  qoesnon  many  of  the  whig  goiti^ 
were  members  of  the  Sitcat  olnb:  aai 
literary  reputation,  capacity  for  busmeas,  and 
excellent  moral  qualities,  soon  gained  for-Ad- 
dison  the  high  esteem  of  his  discerning  oom- 
peers.  When  the  victory  of  Blenheim  waa 
exciting  a  thrill  of  national  joy  and  pride,  the 
lord  treasurer  Godolphin  mentioned  to  H^ifaz 
his  desire  that  Marlborough's  fame  should  be  en- 
shrined inverse;  the  former  seized  the  aus- 
picious moment  to  call  attention  to  Addison's 
talents,  not  only  aa  a  poet,  but  a  man  of  saga- 
city, prudence,  and  efficiency  in  public  buEnneas. 
This  hint  gave  birth  to  "The  Campaign" — cme 
of  the  most  popular  and  snoceesfol  occadcmnl 
"copy  of  verses*'  eveor  written — altbou^  ac- 
cording to  oar  modem  oritaoal  standard,  th^ 
are  utterly  destitute  of  iuqnration;  and  are 
memorable  among  the  omioraties  oi  literatnre, 
chiefly  because  of  one  remarkable  simile,  and 
as  having  procured  the  first  of  a  series  of  prof- 
itable appointments  for  the  fortunate  bard. 
Addison  was  successively  one  of  the  five  otun* 
misaioners  of  appeal  of  the  excise,  nnder-aeo- 
retary  of  state,  and  secretary  to  the  ambassador 
to  the  dectm  of  Hanover.  In  1706  he  entered 
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pariiament  as  member  for  Lostwithiel  and  snb- 
sequeatly  for  Malmesbory,  which,  bj  6  elections, 
he  oontinaed  to  represent  from  1710  daring  the 
reminder  of  his  life.   His  one  attempt  to  ad- 
dress the  hoiue  and  his  loss  of  seK-poesessioa, 
is  a  tn^tifmal  anecdote ;  bat  it  is  probable  his 
■errioes  m  a  oonsoientionB  buabMBS  member 
more  than  atoned  for  his  ftiloie  as  a  parUa* 
inentaiy  waSar.   In  1709  Addison  beoame  the 
secretary  of  Wharton,  lord  Ileatenant  of  Ire- 
land, anid  keeper  of  the  records;  althoogh  he 
reuuoed  in  London  during  the  greater  port  of 
his  official  term,  he  made  a  most  iavoratila  im- 
prea^n  upon  the  eoiineat  citizens  of  Dablic, 
as  is  evident  by  their  letters.  Daring  the  seven 
years  he  was  urns  engaged,  Addison  seems  only 
to  have  published  an  ocoanonal  pamphlet  eUoited 
by  the  political  exigences  of  the  moment ;  one  of 
these  that  speared  anonymoosl^,  was  entitled 
"  The  Present  State  of  the  War he  also  wrote 
the  lyrical  parts  of  the  opera  of  "  Rosamond" 
and  the  prologue  to  Steele's  comedy  of  the 
^  Tender  Hnsbimd."  Toward  the  dose  oi  his 
term  as  Irish  aecretaiy,  he  frequently  ocH^rib- 
ntodtoihe    Tatter,"  also  the  enterprise  of  his 
friend  Steele.  Thus  was  he  gradually  won  to 
the  sphere  of  nsefolness  and  independent  mental 
labor,  whence  arose  his  trne  fame.   A  tory  ad- 
ministration sacoeeded,  and,  instead  of  polit^ 
be  wrote  literary  papers  t  aiflerward  he  assisted 
Prior  in  the  '*  Whig  Exanuner,"  and  composed 
an  allegorical  tract — *'  The  Trial  and  Conviction 
of  Co  out  TorifiE^"   These  successive  offices  and 
political  writings  are  now  only  interesting  as 
indicativek,of  the  employments,  and  landmarks 
in  the  career  of  Addison ;  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  developed  any  of  the  salient  phases  of 
bis  mind  or  the  characteristics  of  bis  disposi- 
tion. His  fortones  rose  and  fell  with  the  alteriia- 
tioDB  of  party ;  he  wrote  acoording  to  the  dic- 
tates of  patnms,  and  wait  throuj^a  ronod  of 
tecaifiieal  duties  for  a  spedflo  remuneration. 
Soda!  advantages,  opportunities  of  nsefulnesa, 
and  thA  good  opinion  of  prominent  men  of  the 
day,  were,  indeed,  some  of  the  redeeming  froits 
theee  years  of  offiinal  service.  He  has  been 
charged,  in  the  cavillings  oi  partisan  zeal,  with 
careteasnesa  and  incompetency,  but  the  evidence 
of  his  fidelity  and  sptitode  may  be  found  in  the 
salMaction  expressed  by  his  leading  correspond- 
mtsi,  in  his  constant  employment,  and  the  gen- 
eral esteem  of  which  he  was  the  nnchallet^ed 
recipient.   Toward  the  close  of  1710  Addison 
entered  upon  the  vocation  of  a  periodical  writer 
— an  enterprise  which  was  the  means  of  his 
peculiar  nsefnlness  as  a  man  of  letters  and  of 
his  sobseqnent  fame.   Although  De  Foe  had 
ori^natea  a  joomal  which  transcended  the 
mere  news-gazettes  and  political  mediums  pre- 
Tioody  in  vogue,  and  disrassed  qoestifms  ot  so- 
cial md  pofmlar  interest,  Bit  Bichard  Steele 
first  gave  to  this  daas  of  pnbUoatious  the  genial 
and  instrootive  character  which  rendered  them 
so  eminentiy  attractive.   A  schoolfellow  of  Ad- 
disnt,  he  cherished  for  him  a  life-long  friend- 
■hip^  and,  when  he  pntfeoted  the  ''Tatler,**  in 


1709,  easily  obtuned  from  him  a  oontribntion 
hj  writing  to  Dablln,  where  the  future  essayist 
was  then  officially  residing.  It  does  not  appear 
tliat  Addison  was  prompted  to  this  exercise  of 
his  powers  by  any  conviction  that  therein  con- 
sisted th^  peculiar  scope,  but  rather  with  a 
desire  to  ssBist  his  friend  and  promote  a  con- 
genial literary  experiment.  It  is  none  the  less 
irae,  however,  that  this  accidental  oontribntion 
to  the  "  Tatier"  was  the  landmark  in  Addison's 
career  that  signalizes  his  most  individual  and 
efficient  activity.  By  d^^reea,  in  the  intervals 
of  official  duty,  he  regularly  wrote  for  his 
friend's  paper,  which  at  the  outset  combined  an 
epitome  of  current  news,  with  an  essay.  The 
latter  grew  in  the  estimation  of  readers,  and 
yielded  more  and  more  interest  to  the  authors. 
Li  the  "  Tatler"  we  can  easily  trace  the  devel- 
opment of  this  charming  feature  in  English  liter- 
ature, since  become  one  of  its  most  character* 
istio  triumphs,  and  also  perceive  how  the  some- 
what academic  reserve  of  Addison  expanded 
under  the  tempting  anonymous  colloquy  irith 
the  public,  into  the  ease,  grace,  and  mint  of 
the  best  oonversation.  Onhis  return  to  Jjondtm 
and  emondpation  from  public  office,  he  earnestly 
cooperated  with  Steele  in  establishing  and  car- 
rying on  the  ^'  Spectator,"  a  weekly  paper,  now 
one  of  the  classics  of  the  language,  the  firet 
nnmber  of  which  appeared  on  Uarch  1,  1711. 
This  work  forma  an  epoch  in  literary  history, 
and  in  that  of  the  periodical  press.  It  was  a 
st^le  of  writing  and  means  of  usefulness  singu- 
larly adapted  to  the  talents  and  the  dispo^tion 
of  Addison.  Through  it  he  became  a  lay 
preacher,  a  popular  critic,  a  graceful  moralist, 
and  a  genial  pMosopher,  such  as  he  now  isintlie 
retrospect  of  so  many  readers.  His  remarks  on 
Hilton's  Paradise  Lost  awakened  his  countrymen 
to  a  Jost  f^preciation  of  that  sublime  woric; 
his  character  of  Sir  Roger  de  Cktverley,  embalm- 
ed and  transmitted  the  English  oounixy  gentle- 
man in  all  the  qoaintness  and  charm  benign 
eccentricity ;  his  comments  on  the  social  ab- 
surdities, conventional  errors,  and  infraction  of 
minor  morals  In  his  day,  produced  a  salutary 
reform;  and  the  afibUe  yet  correct  style  of  his 
writings,  for  the  first  time,  gave  that  popular 
impulse  to  literature  which  made  it  alike  wel- 
come in  the  circle  of  fe^on  and  by  the  humble 
fireside.  Tbe  urbanity  and  wit  of  Steele  made 
him  an  admirable  codperator  in  this  good  work; 
never  were  mutual  labors  more  efficient;  the 
man  of  the  world,  the  Jovial  companion,  the 
festidious  scholar,  and  the  humorist)  alternate- 
ly and  sometimes  umultaneously  ^pear  in  the 
pages  of  the  Spectator ;  by  a  fehoitons  inven- 
tiodo,  the  talk  at  a  dub  and  the  character  <tf  a 
goodrhearted  squire,  are  made  to  illustrate  the 
manners  and  the  morals  of  the  day,  to  exdte 
coriom^,  elidt  wit,  ^ve  room  for  description, 
ai^hint  important  &uths; — oU  in  the  serene 
tone  of  good-fellowsUp  and  under  the  spell  of 
familiar  associations.  A  graceful  zest  Is  attach- 
ed to  (he  best  of  these  papers  unknown  before 
ia  the  mi8d<m  oi  the  pen— too  often  debased 
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by  partigan  ferocity  or  rendered  obnoxious  to 
the  maltitade  by  pedantry.  In  a  fev  instances 
Addison  rose  to  the  level  of  imaginatire  cre- 
ation, or  probed  the  works  of  genios  with  an- 
alytic^ skill — as  when  he  unfolds  "the  Vi- 
sion of  Uirza,"  gnidee  ns  through  Westminster 
Abbey,  discusses  the  pleasures  of  the  ima^a- 
tion,  or  the  sablime  flights  of  the  Miltonio 
muse ;  but  the  special  merit  and  charm  of  the 
Spectator  was  its  harmless  vivacity,  its  win- 
some tone  whereby  it  initiated  a  more  pm« 
and  a  more  pt^ular  style  of  writing  and  laid 
the  fbandatioo,  both  in  pablio  taste  and  in  the 
vradice  ot  anmora,  of  that  oomprefaenstve  or- 
der of  eassyistB  who  hare  made  periodical 
literature  avast  agent  of  opimon  and  means 
of  caltnre.  Much,  therefore,  of  the  interest 
that  belongs  to  Addison  is  historical ;  yet  to  a 
Jint  sensibility  his  image  is  one  of  the  most 
gratefhl  in  the  whole  gallery  of  English  au- 
tiiors,  because  it  la  so  intimately  associated 
with  the  origin  of  what  may  be  called  the  en- 
joyable phase  of  Itteratm^  with  tiie  triomph 
of  good  sense  and  good  feeling  over  acrimony 
and  perversity  in  JoumaUsm,  with  the  advent 
of  the  literary  gentleman  and  hnmanitariao, 
and  with  the  permanent  recognition  of  sim- 
plicity, directness,  and  parity  of  diction.  Ad- 
dison's tragedy  of  "  Oato"  was  produced  in  the 
spring  of  1718 ;  its  immediate  snccess,  owing 
to  the  political  dgnifioance  attached  to  it  by  the 
whiga^  to  the  zeal  of  friendship,  and  to  Urn  ex- 
istent standard  of  dramatic  taste,  was  far  be- 
yond its  merits  as  an  acting  play,  or  its  power 
of  characterizaticni,  if  judged  by  the  Siiak- 
apearian  rule:  but  to  its  original  aadiences, 
'*Oato"had  the  prestige  of  the  '*  great  Hr. 
Addison's"  name;  one  party  recc^mzed  in  the 
drama  a  new  asBertion  of  popular  rights,  while 
another  identified  the  character  of  Oeasar  with 
that  of  Marlborough;  to  both,  therefore,  it 
carried  the  appeal  of  patriotism.  The  "ran" 
which  '*  Cato  "  enjoyed,  the  tributes  it  elidted 
from  the  authors  and  statesmen  of  the  day,  and 
the  edat  attending  its  prodnoUon,  may  be  thos 
accounted  for  by  local  and  political  as  well  as 
personal  causes,  independent  of  its  literary- 
merit  ;  this  consists  chiefly  of  an  mea  and  bob- 
tainedf  always  dignified  uaA  sometimes  solemn 
diotiffli ;  its  moral  reflections,  too,  are  impresmve 
and  its  tone  elevated.  It  is  chiefly  remember- 
ed now  by  the  dying  soliloquy  <^  the  hero, — 
long  a  favorite  piece  for  dedamation ;  bnt,  as  a 
whole,  it  is  too  formal  and  fri^d  to  excite  sym- 
pathy. After  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  Ad- 
dison again  held  o£Boe,  first  as  secretary  to  the 
lord  justices,  who,  chosen  by  the  elector  of 
Hanover,  liad  assumed  the  government;  then, 
for  a  while,  his  former  post  under  the  lord 
lieutenant  of  Irdand,  and,  in  1716,  one  of  the 
lords  of  trade ;  the  same  year  was  acted  the 
''Drummer,"  or  the  "  Hannted  House,"  which, 
thondi  credited  to  Steele^  was  partly  if  not 
wboUy  written  by  Addison.  In  a  paper  called 
the  "Freeholder,'*  for  several  months  the  lat- 
ter defended  the  HanoTarian  niooesea<m.  Li 


Augus^  1716,  Addison,  then  in  his  46tii  year, 
married  the  Countess  of  Warwick ;  after  IS 
years'  widowhood,  she  forfeited  her  jointure  by 
espousing  the  poet;  her  marriage  portion  be- 
ing thus  reduced  to  Holland  House,  where 
they  took  up  their  abode.  This  proved  an 
unfortunate  connection ;  tiie  proud  and  high* 
tempered  dowager  made  the  home  of  her 
gentle  and  fastidious  husband  so  comfortless 
that  he  sought  refuge  at  the  club  and  the 
tavern;  such  is  the  excuse,  dted  by  all  his 
biographers,  iar  a  tendency  to  intemperance, 
which  is  said  to  have  marked  his  later  years. 
On  the  acces^n  of  a  new  miniatiy,  in  1717, 
Addison  was  iwpointed  a  secretary  of  state  witii 
Sunderland;  bat  menaced  by  a  powerfed 
opposition  headed  by  Bobert  Walpole,  anxiety 
increased  ttie  pressure  of  phydcu  decay,  and 
Addison  resigned  in  1718,  retiring  with  a  pen- 
sion of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year.  A 
chronic  asthma  terminated  in  dropsy,  and  Addi- 
son expired  in  a  most  resigned  and  devout 
firame  of  mind,  at  Holland  House,  after  having 
completed  his  fortr^-seventb  year.  He  was 
buried  in  the  Poets'  Corner  of  Westminster  Ab- 
bey. His  friend  and  former  secretary,  Tickell, 
wrote  a  memorable  elegy.  Pope,  Stede,  and 
aU  the  literary  and  sodal  celebrities  of  tiie  day, 
united  to  do  honor  to  his  memory,  and  from 
the  period  of  lua  deoease  to  the  present  hoar, 
En^ishwriteza  of  diaoemment,  ^^pathy,aDa 
taste,  have  oonflrmed  the  verdiot  of  his  illos&i- 
ous  contemporaries.  <  Few  men  of  letters  ever 
passed  through  a  life  of  such  political  viclssi- 
tude  witii  so  few  enemies.  The  casual  estrange- 
ment of  Steele  and  the  satire  of  Pope  in  uia 
end  but  served  to  illustrate  the  strong  hold  Ad- 
dison had  upon  their  reject  and  love.  Dry- 
den  in  England  and  Boileau  in  France  hailed 
his  literary  advent ;  Swift  prMsed  his  "  use  of 
"Wit"  as  exemplary,  while  he  sneered  at  his 
literary  recognition  of  the  claims  of  woman; 
Lady  Montague  declared  his  conversation  fits- 
cinating  aad  instmctive;  Chesterfield  com- 
mended his  modesty  and  Pope  his  whole  char- 
acter, even  when  he  assailed  it  witlithe  shaft 
cfinmr.  Of  his  verses  the  moat  genuine  and 
individual  are  his  "  Hymns,"  which  are  still 
amcmg  the  &Torit6  devotional  mdodies;  c£iS» 
prose,  the  periodical  papers  that  continue,  in 
many  respects,  to  serve  as  iUustrative  models 
of  colloquial  tact  and  humoroos  zest;  thus  his 
Tersification  of  one  of  David's  most  eloqnent 
psalms,  and  his  character  of  Sir  Boger  de  Gov- 
erley,  survive  in  the  affections  of  this  genera- 
tion, while  the  "Dialogue  on  Medals,"  the 
translations  from  YirgU,  and  the  Latin  poems, 
oonttnne  to  interest  the  dassical  scholar.  It  is 
as  the  leading  spirit  of  the  old  British  essayists 
that  Addison  is  most  freqnentiy  quoted,  refer- 
red to,  and  cherished  in  libraries.  The  anec- 
dotes of  his  life  are  patent;  his  reconrw  to 
Button's  coffee  house,  where  his  reserve  was 
often  **  thawed  by  wine,"  and  his  "  giving  an 
opioitm"  the  olwrm  of  the  hour  to  all  the 
"wits  about  town;"  the  patronage  of  atatee- 
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men,  &e  late  b^towed  band  of  a  prand 
ooantesa  and  hia  sabsequeQt  domeslio  infaiioity, 
his  dying  words  to  hia  dissipated  young  step- 
son, and  his  craving  nnreqaired  forgiveness 
fSram  the  ireepinff  Gaj,  his  ocdlege  wait,  his 
portrait  at  Hollana  Hoose,  and  his  Amend  slab 
in  WestniiDfltor  Abbey,  are  £uniliar  to  the  fond 
associations  of  aU  lovers  of  English  lettered 
ffenina.  Addison  may  hare  Bometimes  repel- 
tsd  Etympathy  throngh  his  oantioos  reserve ;  he 
maj  hkro  yielded^  too  readUy  at  laat,  to 
tiM  oonvivial  habits  of  his  age;  he  may  have 
ftB^red  too  ooDstantly  to  the  elegiuuse  of  laxary 
tai  the  emotnmentB  of  oflloe,  to  preserve 
intMt  IliBt  hero  -woradup  "  which  the  lov- 
er of  bis  character  and  writings  wonld  fain 
dmiah,  bat  these  blemishes  are  all  which 
UbD  1zaditl(HU  of  a  partisan  age  hint ;  of 
nwunen,  envy,  IngratitnaiB,  and  all  the  baser 
weekneesea  of  hnmanity,  he  seems  to  have  been 
incapable.  Althongh  political  disf^pointment, 
an  iigndi^ODS  marriage,  and  declining  health, 
throw  a  cload  over  the  last  days  of  this  aocom- 
I^^wd  and  beloved  writer,  one  of  his  last 
works  was  a  per^icnons  and  able  treatise  on 
Ihe  "  Evidences  of  Ohrtstianity,"  ainoe  snper- 
eeded  by  more  complete  expositions,  bnt  of 
neat  ntiUty  alb  the  poiod  of  its  pnblication. 
The  fbrtitode  and  faith  which  attended  his 
tranqnH  departure  have  been  celebrated  as  ap- 
propriate to  the  closing  scene  of  one  who  liv- 
oignad  been  so  delightftal  a  censor  and  genial 
an  orade  in  letters,  manners,  and  opinions. 
Ha  tstwfat  lu  Itmr  to  ttre— and  oh  1  too  bigh 
The  pHee  «f  knowlsclg^twght  tu  bow  to  die. 

BSs  ebaracier  and  writings  have  instmcted 
and  charmed  a  greater  vane^  of  minds  than 
those  of  any  of  his  contemporary  authors. 
Bwift^s  satire  and  ooarseoesa  were  repulsive  to 
the  amiable  and  refined,  Berkeley's  theories  too 
vieaonary  to  be  popolar,  Steele  s  disqoiutions 
too  nnkamed  for  scholars^  bnt  Addison  then 
aa  DOW  attracted  young  and  old,  erudite  and 
BOpco^cial,  by  the  play  of  his  hnmor  and  the 
ease  and  finish  of  his  style.  The  philoltwoal 
Hard,  the  gentle  Gv,  the  pure-minded  Luoy 
A5kin,  the  d<^inatic  Johnaon,  and  the  brilliant 
Xacanlay,  seem  equally  dive  to  the  wnth  and 
beu^  <H  Addison. 

ADEL,  a  district  of  eastern  A&ioa,  inhabited 
1^  a  race  called  Berbers  or  Somanlis.  The  chief 
town  is  Zeils,  lat  11°  18'  kmg.  48'*  8'  E. 
The  inhaMtanta  are  enteipriung  traders,  own 
sereral  shim  and  carry  on  commerce  with  the 
Arabs  of  the  o^ponte  coast,  who  introduce  In- 
dian oouunodities  in  exchai^  for  trices,  slaves, 
and  horses. 

ADELAAB  the  EAaLX,  the  surname  given 
on  aooount  cit  his  gallantry,  to  an  admiral 
ot  the  name  of  Severtssen,  bom  at  Brevig,  in 
Norway,  in  16S3,  and  died  at  Ck>penhagea  in 
1676.  He  rose  from  the  position  of  a  common 
sailor,  in  which  cwadty  he  served  from  1687 
to  1S42  m  theDutcA  servioe  under  Van  Tromp, 
to  the  rai^  of  adndral,  first  iu  the  Venetian, 
andafterwacd  in Hw Daidah servioe.  Itwasat 


the  time  of  the  wars  waged  by  Teniod  against 
the  Turks  that  Adelaargave  a  striking  evidence 
of  his  daring  spirit  by  %]iting  his  way  in  1664 
with  the  ship,  to  thecommand  of  which  he  had 
risen  by  his  skill,  throngh  67  Turkish  gaUeys, 
sinking  16  of  them  with  6,000  Tarks  on  board, 
who  all  perished.  For  this  brilliant  exploit 
Yenice  conferred  npon  him  the  order  of  St. 
Hark,  the  title  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  ad- 
miralt?',  a  pension,  and  other  tokens  of  r^ard, 
and  all  naval  powers  were  anxious  to  secure  his 
fliture  services.  Bat  in  1666,  after  returning 
tor  a  short  time  to  the  Dutch  navy,  in  which  he 
had  began  his  career,  Adelaar  accepted  employ- 
ment under  the  Dainsh  government,  which  ap- 
pointed him  member  of  the  board  of  admirah7 
and  oommand^in-chief  of  the  Danish  fleet 
jnst  about  to  act  agunst  Sweden.  Death  over- 
took him  before  it  sailed. 

ADELAIDE,  the  capital  of  South  Aus- 
tralia, on  the  river  Torrens,  near  its  month, 
on  the  golf  of  St.  Vincent.  It  was  found- 
ed m  1886,  covered  1,000  acres  in  1848,  and 
contained  20,000  souls  in  1666.  In  1862, 
an  assay  office  was  opened ;  and  a  chamber 
of  commerce,  insurance  companies,  banks,  a 
government  house,  ohnrohes,  barracks,  and  a 
theatre,  have  all  been  established.  In  1849  the 
oollepate  school  of  St.  Baal's  was  inoorpwated, 
and  In  1863  there  were  27  publio  schools.  In 
1868, 413,066  ounces  of  gold  were  bronght 
there  br  the  overlgud  escort,  ralued  at  £1,462,- 
886.— PoBT  ADBI.AIDB,  6  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  the 
town,  communicates  with  it  by  a  rdlroad.  It 
is  a  free  port,  and  the  centre  of  commercial 
prosperity  to  the  colony.  The  increase  of  trade 
at  this  port  is  one  of  the  great  examples  of 
sudden  growth  which  modern  times  exhibit. 
The  harbor  will  float  vessels  drawing  18  feet, 
and  North  Ann  Harbor,  to  be  conne^ed  with 
it  by  rail,  has  a  much  greater  depth, 

ADELAIDE,  mardiioness  of  Salisbury,  a 
lady  of  the  court  of  king  Edward  III.  of  Eng- 
land. The  king  was  much  taken  with  her 
charms.  Once  at  a  ball,  after  he  had  been 
dandng  with  her,  he  idcked  np  one  of  her  |mr- 
ters  which  had  fallen  off  in  the  danoe.  The 
lords  and  ladies  lao^ied,  but  Edward  buckled 
the  garter  around  his  knee,  and  said,  Smi 
toit  qui  maly  petiM — **  Evil  be  to  him  who  evil 
thinks."  From  this  inddentitissaid  the  ordw 
of  the  knights  of  the  garter  arose. 

ADELAIDE,  of  Brandenbui^  (ADBunro), 
vrife  of  Frederick  m.  count  palatine  of  Saxony, 
distdngoished  for  her  beauty,  but  in&moua  for 
her  gnUt^  passions.  She  was  consumed  with 
love  for  Ludwig  the  Leaper,  margrave  of  Thu- 
ringla,  and  was  the  meaiu  of  having  her  hus- 
band aasaarinated.  Ludwig  atoned  for  his  crime 
by  a  loo^  captivity  in  the  castle  of  Giebichen- 
Btein,  near  Halle,  from  which,  so  runs  the  story, 
he  only  saved  himself  by  a  frimtio  le£^  into  the 
Saale.  Adelhdd  feigned  bchtow  for  the  death  (tf 
her  husband,  but  tlwee  years  later  married  his 
murderw.  HerdediningyearB,  whenthefiresctf 
youth  and  beauty  had  burnt  themselves  on^ 
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were  derotod  to  repentonoe  and  mortificatioiL 
She  foTinded  the  conTent  ZsoheiplitE,  near  Frd- 
bnrg,  took  the  aooght  to  atone  for  her 
crimes  by  fasting  and  flagdlationaii  and  died 

there  1110. 

ADELAIDE,  Aiuxu  Lomss  TauisB, 
daughter  of  the  di^e  of  6axe  Ueiningen,  bom 
Aug;  18,  1793,  died  1849,  queen  of  William 
lY.  of  Great  Britain,  whom  she  married  in 
1818,  when  her  hnsband  was  yet  duke  of 
Clarence.  After  her  aoceenon  to  the  throne 
^e  was  bat  OBoe  brought  ^HrominenUr  forward 
in  political  a&irs.  In  the  ministerial  cri^  of 
1884,  ahe  was  thoiu^t  to  hare  caused  the  dis- 
ndsaal  of  the  liberal  cabinet  On  the  death  of 
her  husbud  tibe  British  Parliament  allowed  her 
the  munificent  amiiii^of  £100,000  per  annum, 
■nd  gave  her  Budiy  park  as  a  residence.  Her 
will  enjoined  her  bnnal  in  the  umplest  posable 
mode,  as  befitted  a  pMn  Christian  gentlewoman. 

ADELAIDE,  Eugsnh  Louibb,  princess  of 
Orleans,  daughter  of  Louis  Philippe  Joseph, 
dnke  of  Orleans,  nicknamed  Egalite,  was  born 
at  Paris,  Aug.  25,  1777,  and  died  in  that  city 
Dec.  81,  1847.  In  1791  she  travelled  to 
England.  On  her  return  in  Kot.  1792,  she 
found  herself  proscribed  as  an  miigri,  ana  fled 
iMo  tiie  Austrian  Netherlands,  then  in  the  ooca- 
pation  of  the  French  army  of  the  north,  pntting 
herself  under  the  protection  of  her  brother,  the 
young  doke  of  Chartrea,  afterwarda  Lonis 
Philippe,  who  was  commanding  a  dividon  of 
that  army.  Her  brother  was  soon  compelled 
to  take  flif^t  himself  to  escape  the  guillotine, 
imd  she  was  conducted  over  to  the  Austrian 
advanced  posts.  She  r^oined  her  brother  after 
many  perils  in  Schaffhausen,  Switzerland,  May 
26,  1793,  accompanied  by  Madame  de  Genlis 
and  M'Ue  de  Oercey,  the  niece  of  the  latter. 
She  next  took  refUge  in  a  convent,  but  in  a  few 
months  their  money  ran  short.  M*lle  d'Orleans 
then  threw  herself  upon  the  protection  of  her 
aunt,  princess  Conti,  who  was  living  at  Frei- 
burg. Her  aunt  dared  not  receive  her  in  her 
own  house,  as  the  pn^u^ce  against  the  name  of 
Orleans  was  so  strong  amimg  the  royal  fkmily 
of  France,  but  ^e  put  her  and  De  GenUs 
to  board  in  a  Swiss  convent.  After  a  s^mra- 
tion  of  10  years  she  saw  her  mother  onoe  agtun 
at  Figni^res,  After  some  further  removals  she 
at  length  rejoined  her  brother  at  Portsmouth, 
England,  in  Aognst,  1809.  Having  spwt  some 
months  in  England,  they  betook  ^emselves  to 
Palermo,  where  the  doke  of  Orleans  was  about 
to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Naples. 
From  that  time  until  the  restoration,  she  lived 
with  her  brother  in  Sicily.  When  Louis  XVIIL 
bad  to  quit  France  once  more,  she  again  fol- 
lowed her  brother  in  his  exile.  After  ^e  revo- 
lution of  July,  1880,  she  urged  him  to  accept 
the  throne.  Madame  Adelaide,  as  she  was  now 
always  called,  was  a  great  poUtioian,  and  had 
much  weight  with  the  late  king  of  the  Frraicfa. 
She  died  two  mtnitbs  ttefore  the  dynasty  of  Or- 
leana  folL 

ADELAIDE,  Fkaxxu,  a  Bnarian  prinoesa, 
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and  widow  of  Otto,  margrave  of  Bruidenborft 
became  second  wife  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV. 
She  drew  upon  herself  his  abhorrence  to  sach  a 
degree,  that  he  maltreated  her  in  the  grossest 
and  most  shamefol  manner.  At  last  he  threw 
her  into  a  wretched  prison,  from  which  she  was 
fortunate  enough  to  make  her  escape.  She 
went  to  Italy,  and  put  hersdf  under  the  pro- 
tection of  die  countess  Matilda,  who  recom- 
mended her  to  the  pop&  Pope  Urban  II.  es- 
poused het  oauae^  and  at  the  oonncil  of  Pij- 
oenz^  in  109S,  nve  her  permiasion  to  make 
a  oompl^t  agunst  the  eniperor.  She  ac- 
cordingly narrated  to  the  venwable  fatliers  oi 
the  church  all  tlie  indignitiea  that  had  been  put 
upon  her.  She  died  in  a  cloister,  where  she 
took  refuge  to  bury  her  shame  firoro  the  world. 

ADELBURNEE,  Miooael,  mathematicinn, 
bom  at  Nuremberg,  Feb.  8, 1703,  died  June  21, 
1779.  His  claim  to  lasting  fame  resides  in  his 
having  started,  1786,  a  "Journal  of  Astrono* 
my,"  announcing  the  principal  celestial  pheno- 
mena,  and  analyzing  new  publications.  This 
journal  enjoyed  much  reputation  in  its  day. 
Thurty-four  numbers  were  published,  when  in 
1140  it  was  dlflcontinned. 

ADELOBIEF,  JoKaBHALBBEOirr,  a  German 
TOophet^  bom  in  the  environs  of  Elbing,  died 
Oct  11, 1686.  He  wai  the  Bon  of  a  Protest- 
ant minister,  and  well  billed  in  the  aninent 
languages.  He  pretended  that  seven  angels 
had  cwie  down  from  heaven  and  given  him  the 
commisrion  to  banish  evil  from  uie  world,  and 
to  sooui^  the  monarchs  with  rods  of  iron.  He 
was  arreted  at  EOnigsberg^  accused  of  witch- 
craft, and  condemned  to  death.  All  his  writ- 
ings were  suppressed. 

ADELNAU,  a  district  in  the  FruBsian  prav- 
ince  of  Posen,  containing  867  equare  milea  of 
territory,  and  62,580  inhabitants.  It  abounds 
in  game  and  fish,  but  is  scantily  supplied  with 
com  and  cattle. 

ADELON,  KiooLAs  Peiubebt,  a  French 
physician,  bom  at  Dyon,  Aug.  20,  1783.  He 
received  hia  degree  of  doctor  in  1809.  For 
this  d^pree  he  wrote  a  theds  on  the  fonc- 
1»»is  of  the  skui.  In  1818,  he  published,  anony- 
mously, an  ootavo  volmuo,  analyziBg  Ite'. 
Gall's  lectures  on  jdirenology,  cv  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  the  brain,  the  proof-sheets 
of  whi(^  were  seen  and  corrected  by  Dr.  Gall 
himself.  Ha  was  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Chans- 
Mer,  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Biographie 
tinivenslU,  the  Dietumnaire  da  acimtce*  medi- 
calet,  and  Panokoncke^s  great  Dictionnaire  de 
medeeine,  in  30  vols.,  published  181»-1831. 
He  also  published  in  concert  with  Cbanasier, 
a  Latin  edition  of  the  works  of  Morgagni, 
i>0  aedibm  et  mimt,  8  vols.  8vo.,  1822.  In 
1828  he  published  a  work  on  human  physi- 
ology {Phyaiolcgie  de  Vhomme^  4  vols,  in  8 
voX  a  second  edition  of  whtdi  appeared  in 
1829.  The  work  was  deemed  good  at  Hiq 
time,  hutis  now  out  of  date,  as  the  sdenoe  <A 
phydotogy  has  since  been  vuy  mneh  develoiH 
ed.  In  1824  Dr.  Adekm  was  admittad  as  an 
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•aoeitto  (agrifff)  of  the  newlT-rewganiBed  &o- 
nl^  of  memcine  in  Paris,  and  at  the  death  of 
Boj&  Collard  in  1826,  he  was  installed  in  the 
pwfegBorial  chair  of  mediciU  Jnrapmdenoe 
(flwtlseiM  Ugale),  which  he  still  holds. 

ADEL8BERG,  a  maitet  town  in  Oarniola, 
in  the  neigfaborbood  of  irhioh  is  dtoated  the 
celebrated  grotto  of  Adelsbei^.  One  portion 
of  this  cave,  868  feet  in  length,  has  been  Known 
for  several  oentnries.  A  new  grotto  was  dis- 
ooTend  in  1816,  containing  intneetiiig  stalao- 
tita^  partianlulT-  one  oalladthe  **omtain,"a 
iridte  asnu-tran^iareiit  waH  The  oaTOtenni- 
Bites  In  two  passages,  at  Uw  ezfaemity  of  one 
cf  which  Is  •  lakei.  In  the  Tidnitr  is  the  Vaf^ 
daloi  grotto,  also  renowned  for  its  Btalaotites. 

ADELUKG,  JohjlhnChbibtofh,  German  lex- 
icographer, bom  Aug.  8, 1782,  at  Spant^ow 
in  Fomerania,  died  at  Dresden,  Sept  10, 1600. 
He  was  the  scmi  of  a  ckn^^Tman  at  the  former 
place,  ile  finished  his  stodies  at  the  nniyer^tT- 
of  HaHe,  and  went  to  Leipaio,  snpporting  him- 
self hj  translations  valaable  foreign  works. 
His  GlonariuM  manuaZe  ad  Scrip  toren  media  et 
ii^Sma  Zotuutotu  (Halle  1772-84)  fbondad  upon 
the  prevkras  labors  of  Dnoange  and  Oharpen- 
ti«>,  is  his  most  respectable  achievement  in  tliis 
duMTbDoit.  ^great  wcvk,  for  whioh  he  took 
J<duiai«*s  diotiooarr  (MTthe  £iu^  langoage  as 
a  psttem,  is  his  GramnuituiA'irUbdiM  Wor^ 
uAmek  dir  iaeA^ttewftm  Mandart  (Le^sigi 
1774-1786).  ThisffictiQnaryissiqMriortoJohtt- 
son*s  in  the  meaning  of  words  and  their  deriva- 
tim,  bat  is  inferior  m  the  citation  of  anthorities. 
Ba  looked  with  horror  npon  the  flood  of  new 
words  which  was  sweeping  into  the  German 
lat^foage.  This  exdni^veneeB  oiippled  the  plan 
of  hia  work  Tery  materiallj.  He  also  prodaoed 
other  works  of  a  kindred  natare,  Dmtaehs 
SpracJiUkreJur  StshuUn,  Berlm,  1781,  and  Uin»- 
tdndHeha  L^rgdtdtide  der  dtuttehen  SpracHe 
(L^psig),  1783.  In  1787  Adelong  was  called  to 
Dresdra,  and  appointed  head  libnoian  to  the 
deotoral  librarj  in  that  dty,  in  which  occnpation 
lie  continned  till  his  death.  He  was  fascinated 
bgr  the  nnworked  depoito  of  Saxon  antiqnities 
sad  hiatOTy  wUofa  he  finmd  then^  and  serail 
woUoukd  works  were  the  result  dt  bis  studies. 
Hs  ntamed  to  his  esriypredileotitnis  for  pbllo- 
loriosl  inqmriea,  and  coneeived  the  plan  of  his 
iatkridaU*^  a  work  which  was  to  contain  an  ao- 
ODimt  of  sll  the  known  langoages  of  the  earth, 
with  a  trandation  of  the  Lord's  prayer  given  as 
a  qtedmen  of  each.  He  only  lived  to  finish 
iha  let  rolome,  which  gave  an  aooonnt  of  the 
Aaoatie  langoages.  The  work  was  afterwards 
taken  np  by  Johann  BeTerio  Yate^  and  his  own 
nephew  Friedrich  Adelong,  and  finished  in  4 
Tolames.  It  ifl  sfdd  he  devoted  14  hours  a  day 
to  stody.    He  was  never  married,  and  left  no 

diildrui.  FniKDBiOH,  Rnssian  councillor  of 

state,  nephew  of  the  former ;  bom  at  Stettin, 
Feb.  IS,  1768,  and  died  at  St  Petersborg, 
Jan.  1848.  He  b^an  life  as  a  private  tutor ; 
dm  went  to  Borne,  and  efited  some  German 
poetical  remains  wliioh  he  fimnd  In  the  library 
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of  the  Tatioan.  Next  be  became  printe  se- 
oretary  to  the  Ooont  Pahlen,  and  fiulowed  him 
to  Bt  Pet^bon.  He  was  appointed  by  Maria 
Fedorowna  to  give  lessons  to  her  two  yoongw 
sons,  Kioholaa  the  late  emperor  of  Bossia,  and 
Michael,  afterwards  king  of  Poland.  He  gave 
great  satis&otion  to  the  empress  mother,  and 
she  bestowed  on  him  the  charge  of  her  private 
library.  He  is  the  aotiior  of  a  compariaon  be- 
tween the  Sanscrit  and  Bnedan  languages  (1816), 
the  biogr^hy  of  Baron  von  Herberstein  (1817) 
—one  of  the  eailieat  tinvallers  in  Bossia,  and 
the  bi(^n^hy  oS  the  Bannt  Tcm  Heyerberg,  who 
was  sent  to  Moscow  by  the  Emperor  Leopold 
L  in  1661  (1827).  ^  last  work  was  an  essay 
on  Sanscrit  literature  (1880).  Most  of  his  i»ro> 
dootions  were  pnldished  at  St  Fetersborg  !n 
Qerman. 

ADEK^  a  town  of  Temen,  one  of  the  two 
great  divisions  <^  Arabia,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Lidian  Ocean,  nearly  dne  east  of  the  entrance 
of  the  Bed  Sea,  Ut  12°  40'  W.  long.  44°  48'  £. 
and  was  formerly  an  opolent  city,  bot  is  now 
mnch  decayed.  It  is  sitoated  on  the  east  side 
of  a  peninsola,  consisting  chiefly  of  volcaoio 
rocks,  and  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a 
low,  sandy  neck.  Its  aq>ect  is  dreary  in  the 
extreme ;  not  a  trace  <^  veMtation ;  and  the 
heatisoTeroowering,  The  climate,  however,  is 
healthy.  As  a  military  portion,  it  eontrols  uie 
Bed  Sea.  EKnoe  the  Britidi  took  possession  it  has 
been  made  a  free  port  and  its  trade  is  rapidly 
increa^g ;  behw  eqoally  distant  from  Bombay 
andSoez,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  a  coal  de- 
pot, and  steamers  can  at  all  seasons  take  in  and 
discharae  cargoes  in  safety.  On  the  north  and 
west  sides  of  the  town  lues  a  lofty  eminence, 
where  the  remains  of  old  Torkish  fortifications 
are  still  visible.  In  the  16th  centory  the  Por^ 
togoeee  took  poeseesion  of  the  town,  hot  were 
expelled  by  the  Tarks  in  1688,  who  finally  re- 
linqmshed  thdr  conqoest  when  the  soltui  of 
Sennaar  incorporated  it  nnder  his  authority. 
In  1889  the  British  captured  the  town,  having 
first  vainly  soogbt  reparation  for  an  outrage 
oommitted  upon  a  ddp  nnder  'Rngti«>'  oolois. 

ADEPT,  uiis  term  was  appUra  in  alchemy 
to  <Hie  who  had  penetrated  into  the  my^ries 
of  the  science  of  making  gold,  and  had  discov- 
ered the  philosopher's  stone.  Paracelsus  and 
other  fimatics  also  called  themselves  adept^ 
beoaose  they  b^eved  themselves  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  some  partioular  science.  A  man  is 
now  called  an  adept,  In  a  rimilar  sense,  when  he 
is  perfectly  master  of  the  m^toies  oS  a  scdenoe^ 
an  art,  or  a  sect. 

ADERSBAOH  BOOKS,  a  remarkable  range 
of  monntains,  in  a  valley  of  the  Bieseogebirge  in 
the  district  of  Glatz,  in  Silesia.  For  several 
miles  it  is  divided  into  detached  perpendicular 
colanms  by  fisares  from  600  to  1,200  feet  in 
depth.  Geolog^ts  suppose  it  to  have  been  of 
tabular  sandstone,  of  varying  degrees  of  hard- 
ness, and  that  the  softer  portions,  lying  la  up- 
seams,  were  gradually  washed  awi^  by  the 
aofetw  of  water. 
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ADET,  FiBSBB  AuauBTB,  chemist  and  politi- 
cian, born  in  Paris,  1768,  died  aboat  1882. 
A^r  holding  several  pnblio  positions  onder  the 
republican  government,  he  was  sent  by  the  di- 
rectory to  the  United  States  as  minister  pleni- 
potentiarf.  In  1796  he  presented  to  congress 
a  tri- color  flag  in  behalf  of  the  IFrench  nation, 
aod  in  the  fcwiowing  year  delivered  to  the  se- 
oretaiT  of  state  the  odebrated  note  in 

direotoiT  complained  that  the  American 
covemment  had  violated  its  nentrality,  and  had 
broken  the  treaty  <rf  1778.  After  the  delivery 
of  this  note  Adet  annoonced  that  he  shoald  sus- 
pend his  fonctiona,  and  he  accordingly  retnmed 
to  France.  Aiter  the  Napoleonic  ecup  cPetat 
of  the  18th  Bnunaire,  be  was  called  to  the  tri- 
bmieship,  which  he  quitted  in  the  month  of 
Ifardi,  1808,  only  to  become  prefect  of  the  de- 
partment  of  Nidvre.  He  was  elected  member 
of  the  senate  May  2,  1809,  but  took  no  active 
Dart  in  its  debates.  The  only  occasion  on  which 
he  was  induced  to  make  his  iqtpearance  on  the 
tribnoe,  was  for  the  Pprpose  of  presenting  his 
ooUeagues  a  woA  by  liis  fiiend  Bonffey,  on  the 
iufloenoe  of  liie  ^  in  diseases.  Called  to  l^e 
chamber  of  deputies  in  1814,  he  sat  among  the 
oonstitutionali^  On  the  return  of  Napoleon 
he  gave  in  bis  adhesion  to  him.  Adet  com- 
posed a  new  system  of  chemical  agOB,  in  which 
ne  was  aided  by  Hassenfratz,  but  it  has  found 
little  favor  with  the  scientiflo  world.  He 
tranalat«d  several  English  and  American  books, 
and  was  the  author  of  an  elementary  work 
on  chemistry  (1604).  He  was  an  industrions 
contributor  to  the  Jnnalet  de  ekimU  et  de 
phyngue, 

ADHESION,  in  physical  phUosopby,  usually 
signifies  the  force  with  which  a  liqoid  clings  to 
the  anrfoee  of  a  solid  and  wets  it,  but  it  is  also 
used  to  signify  the  force  with  which  two  smooth 
surfaces  of  a  solid  cling  to  each  other.  Careful 
experiments  have  been  made  upon  this  subject 
by  many  philosophers,  and  the  most  intricate 
caloolationa  gone  into,  especially  with  regard  to 
**  capillary  attraction,"  or  the  adhesion  of  a  fluid 
to  the  in^de  of  a  small  tabe  by  which  it  is  drawn 
np  the  tube.  Adhesion  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
a  phenomenon  of  chemical  affinity,  arguing 
from  thefitct  that  mercury  adheres  most  strong- 
ly to  those  metals  with  which  it  readily  amal- 

Cates ;  oUiiera  consider  it  a  vari&tion  of  "  co- 
re" attraction.  The  force  with  whidi 
adhefflon  brings  two  fluids  together  upon  the 
surface  of  a  solid,  often  produces  intense  chem- 
ical action,  as  is  shown  in  l^e  effect  of  filtering 
bog  water  through  gravel,  and  thus  bringing  it 
Into  contact  with  air  on  the  sur&oe  of  the  little 
stones ;  -also  in  the  ohange  of  dilated  alcohol 
into  vinegar,  by  dndning  it  over  ahavings  of 
wood :  and  most  strikin^y  in  the  inflammation 
of  hydrogen  gas  bypaasmg  a  stream  of  It  upon 
spongy  platinum. 

AD  HOKINEK,  a  Lathi  phrase,  naturalized 
into  the  modem  European  languges.  A  e^aker 
is  said  to  make  an  appeal  m  hominem,  or  to 
make  use  of  an  aiyummtamadiffminm,-whtia 


ADIAPHOBA 

he  cites  some  personal  act  or  speech  of  the  in- 
dividual whom  he  is  apostrophizing  or  replying 
to,  which  condemns  out  of  his  own  monm  that 
individual's  present  actions  or  words,  or  which 
shows  that  his  present  portion  is  inoonnstent 
with  the  one  he  nad  assumed  before. 

ADIAPHOBA  (Gr.  aiiatpopa,  indiffenmt). 
The  Steios  dlstingmshed  all  the  ohtects  of  hu- 
man porsnit  into  three  dasses.    virtoe,  wis- 
dom, jostaoe,  temperance,  and  the  like,  were 
denominated  good  ;  ihai  opposites  woe  bad. 
But  be^de  these  there  were  many  otlwr 
jects  of  pursuit,  such  as  w^th,  fame,  of 
themaelves  neither  good  nor  bad. '  These  wen 
thought  therefore  in  ethics  to  occupy  nentnl 
territory,  and   were  denominated  adio^opa. 
This  distinction  amounted  practically  to  an  ez- 
closion  of  the  adiaphora  from  the  field  <^ 
morals,  and  included  those  things  to  the  per- 
formance or  pursuit  of  which  men  must  be  m^- 
ed  by  other  considerations  than  dnty.  Throng 
the  teachit^  of  Epictetus,  a  later  disciple  of 
the  same  school  (A.  D.  100),  this  distfootioQ 
was  introduced  into  Christ^  ethics,  and  made 
to  cover  a  olasaof  actions  of  which,  altboi«fa  they 
had  to  do  with  religion,  the  mani  law  had  no 
cognizance.  This  supposes  that  there  are  ac- 
tions reqnirinff  the  exercise  of  reason  and  judg- 
ment, which  have  no  relations  to  moral  charac- 
ter and  destiny.   The  propriety  of  the  dbtinc- 
tion  in  Christian  ethics  has  therefore  been  ve- 
hemently contested,  on  the  ground  that  the 
moral  law  has  a  universal  scope  and  applica- 
tion, and  that  in  the  strict  sense,  all  possible 
human  actions  have  a  moral  character.  The 
distinction  is  therefore  denied  an  objective  ex- 
isteuce  in  the  actions  themselves,  while  it  mnst 
be  admitted,  that  according  to  the  defidency  in 
each  man's  individual   appreheodons  of  the 
moral  law,  the  adit^horistio  disdnotdon  will  al- 
ways have  a  snbjeculve  existence,  but  an  exist- 
ence whi(^,  like  a  dissolving  view,  is  progre^ 
lively  fading,  to  give  place  to  the  bolder  oatr 
lines  of  determinate  knowledge.   An  attempt 
to  force  the  adiaphoiistic  distinction  in  Chris- 
tian ethics,  has  given  rise  to  two  important 
controversies,  which  deBarre  notice.    In  1647, 
Charles  V.  of  Germany  caused  to  be  drawn  np 
an  article  known  as  the  Augsburg  interim,  for 
the  temporary  government  of  ecclesiastical 
matters  until  a  general  oonncil  oould  be  called 
(the  conndl  of  Trent).    The  interim  gave 
much  dissatisfaction,  both  to  the  Catholic  re- 
form party  and  to  tbe  more  moderate  reform- 
ers.  At  uie  instance  of  these  diasatiafied  ele- 
ments, Kelancthon  drew  ^  what  is  denominat- 
ed the  Leipsio  intraim.  'DiiB  interim,  designed 
at  mce  to  reoondle  the  two  great  oonteaiding 
parties  and  to  protect  the  Froteatant  interest^ 
avaUed  itsdf  largely  oi  the  adlqihoristia  dis- 
tinotion.    Under  the  head  of  adianhora  it 
conceded,  from  the  Protestant  side,  tne  Juria- 
didion  of  the  Roman  b^ops  and  most  <a  Uie 
forms  of  the  Boman  Catholic  worship,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Boman  Calholio  party 
were  indooed  to  aoo^  the  Iftotestant  fbnnn- 
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laiy  of  jostification  wb«i  abon  of  the  exolmo- 
ry  »lajttU,  on  the  groand  that  it  mig^t  be  re- 
garded as  an  adkgakorm.  The  pobUoation  of 
tlie  Lupmo  interim  was  the  signal  for  the  com- 
mancgiwnt  of  the  first  adiaphoriatia  oontro- 
Ters;,  in  vhioh  Matthew  Flaoios  of  Aibona 
was  a  |iTCHiuneat  leader.  He  violently  assailed 
what  be  deemed  the  temporidng  polity  of 
the  interim,  and  asserted  that  the  things 
oCMioeded  were  not  adiaphora,  beoaose  they 
yielded  to  an  impro^r  authority,  the  state,  the 
power  to  dictate  in  religiooa  matters.  Me- 
tancthoa  and  his  party  joitified  themselTes  on 
the  ground  that  the  adiaphora  were  things 
neither  ordered  nor  forbidden  in  the  Scriptores, 
bat  introdnced  by  the  choroh  in  the  ontset,  as 
matters  of  conTeni«u)e^  and  might  therefore  be 
otnUnned  at  pleasure^  without  «n.  This  fint 
adiaidioriBtio  eontrovw^y  waa  mainly  quieted 
by  the  Angsbncg  peaoe  (1666) ;  the  second  dia- 
pboriatio  ocmtrorersy  was  waged  300  years  later, 
and  comes  property  nuder  that  theological 
movement  dmiominated  Pietism. 

ADIGK,  a  river  of  nortbon  Italy,  which 
rises  in  the  Tyrolean  Alps,  flows  in  a  sonth- 
easfcerly  direction,  and  empties  into  the  Adriatic 
sea.  It  forms  the  boundary  between  Lom- 
bardy  proper  and  the  old  Yenetiaa  territories. 

ADIPOGIBE  ([^  a<20pt,  &t,  and  eero,  waxX 
a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  flrahy 
matters.  It  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  sperma- 
oetL  It  is  formed  from  bodies  bnried  in  moist 
eartli,  and  especially  when  these  areaocmnolatod 
iur  years  in  great  nnmbera.  On  the  removal  of 
fiie  cmUiere  dm  ^moeeat  in  FariL  in  176T, 
whmdumaandaofbodiea  had  been  bnried  an* 
Qoally  for  several  oentmies,  it  was  found  that 
Aose  bodies  wbidk  had  been  placed  in  great 
numbers  in  the  traiohes,  were^  without  having 
lost  dimr  Bb^>e0.  converted  into  this  snbs^oe. 
It  is  a  clMHmcai  jxnnpoation,  according  to  IL 
Chevr0nl(iieeA«ral«  tor  let  emrpt  grot)  of  mar- 
gario  add  in  large  qnantiferi  and  a  small  quan- 
titj  of  oleic  acid  combined  wifli  a  little  ammo- 
nia, potash,  and  lime. 

ADIPOSE  (Lat.  ad^  fat),  a  term  mpliedboth 
to  the  £att7  substance  of  animals  and  the  mem- 
brane  or  taasne  containing  it. — Adipobb  Svb- 
trrxsoK,  or  iat,  is  a  compound  of  two  solids  and 
one  fluid,  wbiofa  are  eadly  separated,  the  solids 
from  tbe  fluid,  from  the  aloohwio  solution,  or  me- 
chanically 1^  weasure.  The  solid  sabetanoea 
are  ateario  aiH  maigario  aoids^  and  tbe  fluid 
elatne  or  oleine.  According  to  the  relative 
IMimniiona  of  the  sdid  ai^  Add  ooDStitnenta 
of  mt,  it  is  of  a  more  solid  or  fluid  oonaistenoe, 
and  meUs  at  a  higher  or  lower  temperatore.  Jn 
the  oetaoea  the  fluid  eletnent  predominates,  and 
the  adipoee  substance  is,  at  ordinary  temper- 
aturea,  an  oiL  By  the  natnr^  warmth  of  the 
body  (which  indeed  is  probably  prodnoed  by 
the  chemical  oxidation  of  this  carbonaceous 
sobstance  and  its  conversion  into  'carbonic  add 
gas),  it  is  more  fluid  in  the  living  than  in  the 
dead  subject.  In  connection  with  the  tissue 
which  oootains  it,  it  ia  generally  called  aoet ;  sep- 
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aratodfrom  this,  it  is  tallow.  That  of  the  hu- 
man body  is  white  and  traoqwvat  In  youth, 
becoming  yellow  in  aged  persons.  When  pu- 
rified it  is  white,  inodorous,  and  of  a  nmd, 
insipid  taste.  It  is  lighter  than  water,  and 
inflammable.  Unlike  most  animal  substances, 
it  contains  no  nitrogen.  Its  ultimate  elements 
are  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  ozygeiv — Auipobk 
TisBDB  is  the  membrane  that  contains  the  fatty 
particles^  or  rather  which  separates  and  keeps 
apart  these  particles,  which  are  of  polygon^ 
and  reniform  shapes,  and  of  microscopic  size. 
When  this  membrane  is  perforated,  the  oily 
Bubetance  contained  in  littie  sacks  or  bags 
within  the  tissue  walls  flows  out,  but  none  es- 
capes from  it  if  its  substance  is  tmii^jnred,  even 
if  placed  in  warm  water.  It  is  therefore  tiUs 
tissue  that  givee  fonn  and  oonsistenoe  to  the 
animal  ftt,  and  prevents  it  IBrom  passing  at  ran- 
dom from  one  pert  of  the  body  to  another.  The 
inner  particles  contained  in  ttie  vesicles  differ 
in  8i2e  and  form  in  different  animals.  In  man 
they  are  polygonal,  and  measure  fh>m  A-  to  ^ 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  insects  uiey  are 
niherical,  and  do  not  exceed  -g^ji  of  an  inch.  In 
the  sow  tiiey  are  kidney-shaped,  and  from  ^ 
to  of  an  inch.  Fat  is  beheved  to  be  pro- 
duo»i  directly  from  the  blood,  branches  of  the 
arteries  and  vdns  rnnning  between  the  adipose 
masses  and  its  materials  being  all  found  in  this 
fluid.  The  oily  prindple,  however,  may  be 
derived  from  the  ohyle.  The  distribntion  of  &t 
throoghoat  the  body  is  very  irregular,  and 
its  quality  varies  somewhat  with  the  part  con- 
taining it.  There  is  usnally  a  l^ar  bmeath 
the  don,  and  it  sconetimes  oolleota  in  laigo 
masses  between  this  outer  integument  and  the 
abdominal  muscles.  It  aecnmolates  in  certain 
parts,  from  which  it  is  never  absent  in  any 
condition  of  the  body,  and  in  o&er  parts  it 
is  never  found,  however  great  the  aoeumnlation 
elsewhere.  One  of  its  offices,  as  already  sug- 
gested, appears  to  be  to  supply  the  system  witii 
the  materials  for  producing  animal  heat.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  hybernation  of  animals,  it  is 
slowly  consumed,  and  disappears  like  oil  in 
a  lamp.  Another  purpose  is  probably  the  secre- 
tion ca  matters  which,  in  the  derangement  of  the 
other  organs  for  removing  them,  might  accu- 
mulate to  such  a  degree  as  to  endanger  life.  In 
man,  and  in  other  animalH  alsa  this  secretion, 
which  moderately  taking  place  mdmotes  health, 
amnetimea  goea  on  with  extraordinary  aooumu- 
lation,  indicating  diseased  action.  Two  oases 
are  recorded  of  men  att^i%  by  the  depontion 
of  fiit,  the  extraordinary  wei^t,  one  of  680,  and 
the  other  of  600  pounds.  Other  oases  are 
known  of  448, 480,  and  600  pounds,  respective- 
ly. The  tendency  to  unusual  accumulations  of 
ftt  requires  to  be  early  guarded  against  when 
observed,  and  carefully  treated.  Active  ^d 
long-continued  bodily  exercise  tends  more 
than  any  thing  else  to  keep  the  organs  which 
deposit  this  substance  in  healthy  action,  and 
intense  mental  labor  is  sure  to  prevent  its  aocu* 
mnlatton.  In  tib»  new-born  infant  the  adipoee 
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matter  Ifl  mostly  just  beneath  the  ekin.  It  girea 
the  plnmpness  and  rotnndity  of  outline  to  its 
little  limbs.  As  adranoea  it  collects  in  va- 
rions  other  parts  the  bodj,  internal  as  well 
as  near  the  sor&ce.  In  old  age  it  gradnaUj  dis- 
appears, soonest  leaving  the  external  parts, 
which  contract  into  lean  and  flaocid  fonns,  and 
the  last  that  remains  is  in  the  very  substance  of 
the  internal  organs.  The  natural  oonstitntion 
and  habits  of  the  individoal  all  have  their  infln- 
ence  in  accelerating  or  retarding  the  aoonmnl&- 
tion  of  this  sabstanoe.  Some  nmiliee  for  sue- 
oeeding  graerations  have  a  natonl  tendency 
to  obeuty,  otiwra  to  aparenen  of  finrn.  A.oer' 
tain  (Uet  will  In  srane  persons  prodnce  corpn- 
lencj,  wMle  in  others  it  will  have  no  sach  ef- 
fect A  dieerfol  temperament  is  highly  £&Tor- 
able  to  the  aeoretiott  of  fiit,  while  an:dety  of 
mind  and  irritation  <tf  tempw  may  lead  to  its 
rapid  absorption. 

ADIRONDAC  MOUNTAINS,  the  principal 
group  of  mountains  in  New  York,  extending 
from  the  extreme  N.  £.  corner  of  New  York, 
in  a  8.  8.  W.  direction  toward  the  centre 
of  the  state,  occupying  portions  of  Olinton, 
Essex,  Franklin,  and  Hamilton  counties.  The 
OatE^dlls,  sonth  of  the  Kohawk  river,  may  be 
r^arded  as  their  extension  in  this  direction. 
In  the  western  part  of  Essex  county  these 
monntains  have  their  greatest  developmeuL 
and  preaent  the  hifl^est  peaks  of  any  of 
tiie  northern  spnn  of  the  Appalachian  chain, 
Uount  Washington  in  New  Hampshire  alone 
excepted.  They  rise  from  an  elevated  platean, 
which  extenda  over  this  portion  of  the  country 
for  160  miles  in  latitude,  and  100  in  lonratnde, 
and  is  itself  near  2,000  feet  above  the  levelof  the 
aea.  The  highest  sommits  are  those  of  Uounts 
Haroy,  8t.  Anthony,  HcMartin,  Seward,  Em- 
mons, and  Mdntyre.  The  first  of  these,  by 
a  series  of  barometric  observations,  made  in 
1689  with  great  care,  by  Prof.  F.  Benedict,  of 
the  nniverdty  of  Yermoat,  is  found  to  reach  the 
height  of  6,387  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
By  observations  previously  made  by  Mr.  Wm. 
a  Bedfield  and  Fro£  Emmona,  its  height  was 
eatimated  at  6,467  fwt.  St.  Authtn^  is  anp- 
poaed  to  be  about  6,000  feet  high,  MnMBrOn 
neariy  the  same,  and  the  other  two  ■ommita 
abont  4,000  feet  each.  Theae  monntains  are  in 
ranges,  which  have  a  general  N.  N.  E.  and 
8.  S.  W.  direction  ;  but  being  formed  not  ot 
stratified,  but  of  granitio  rooka^  &ey  ladk 
that  preci^on  of  outline  whiph  characterizes 
the  mountains  of  the  same  Appalachian  sys- 
tem in  the  middle  and  aouthem  states.  For 
the  same  reason  the  peaks  assume  more  of 
the  C(mioal  form,  the  slopes  of  the  moontuua 
are  more  abrupt,  and  the  scenery  wilder  and 
grander  than  amcmg  the  mountains  of  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks.  The  valleys  neceasarUy  receive 
fheir  forms  from  the  monntains  that  bound 
than ;  and  though  th^,  too^  are  oro<}ked  and 
winding  to  the  traveller  who  threads  hia  way 
UuDO^  their  wild  passes,  the  nu^  of  the  state, 
by  the  coniaes  of  tiia  m&a,  ezpowa  the  i!78t«n 


of  their  arrang^nent,  and  shows  it  to  be  the 
same  which  obtdns  tltfoughont  the  whole  chain. 
The  Saranao  and  the  Ausable,  whose  sources 
are  among  theae  mountains,  run  in  nearly  par- 
allel lines  towards  the  north-east,  discharging 
th^  waters  into  Lake  Champlain.  They  de- 
fine upon  the  map  the  poutdon  of  the  vaUeya, 
uid  to  some  extent  of  the  ranges  of  monntams 
also,  even  when  the  topography  Is  aa  miserably 
represented  as  is  oommonly  the  case  with  oar 
state  maps.  In  the  other  direction,  the  Boreas, 
the  Hodaon,  and  the  Cedar  rivera,  which  all 
nnUe  below  into  the  Hndson,  define  the  exten- 
sion of  the  valleys  of  the  Ausable  and  its 
branches  an  the  south  deotirity  of  the  great 
platean;  and  farther  west  the  chain  of  ukea, 
inclndii^  Lou;  Lake,  Backet  Lake,  and  the 
Fnlton  Lakes,  Be  in  the  aame  line  with  the  val- 
ley of  the  Saranao,  and  mark  its  extension  from 
the  central  elevation  of  the  plateau  towards  the 
Bonth-west.  The  drainage  of  this  table  land  is 
towards  Lake  Champlain  on  the  east^  the  St. 
Lawrence  on  the  north-west,  and  the  Hudson 
on  the  south.  The  sources  of  man^  of  the 
streams,  which  fiow  in  these  di&rent  directions, 
often  interlock  with  eadi  other ;  and  the  na- 
merous  lakes  and  ponds  with  which  they  con- 
nect, lie  almost  upon  the  same  horizontal  plane. 
The  elevations  of  many  c£  theae  sheets  of  water 
are  given  by  IW.  Benediotf  and  nearly  all  of 
them  are  included  between  1,600  toA  1,781 
fiaet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  latter  b^g 
the  elevation  of  Backet  Luce.  The  great 
numbers  of  these  lakes  and  rivers  eaaly  navi- 
gable to  the  light  canoe  of  the  Indian,  with 
oooasional  portages  past  the  n^ids  and  ftUs. 
gave  to  this  district  in  former  times  featoree  of 
great  interest.  Easily  penetrated  in  every 
direction,  the  wild  solitudes  of  the  moontains 
afforded  no  sure  protection  to  the  deer  and 
moose,  the  caribou  and  the  bear ;  nor  oould  the 
beaver  and  the  otter  find  receasea  so  secluded, 
that  they  could  escape  from  the  intm^on  of 
the  birch  canoe  noiseleaaly  gliding  among  their 
haunts.  Theae  animals  and  the  numerous  va- 
rieties of  fish,  among  which  the  salmon  tront 
and  the  j^ike^  of  those  excellent  qualities  onXj 
met  witii  m  our  northern  inland  waters,  gave  to 
t2iat  ondoit  race  nearly  all  th^  reqniifed  for 
BOBtenanoe.  The  gamO}  exciting  the  caribon, 
atill  linger  abont  these  mountains  and  waters; 
and  in  the  summer  aeasco),  hunting  and  fish- 
ing parties  continne  to  penetrate  their  wilds. 
The  moontuns  are  covered  with  forests,  proves 
of  birch,  beedi,  msple,  and  ash,  sucoeedmg  to 
the  evergreens,  among  whioh  the  most  common 
are  the  hemlock,  spruce,  fir,  and  cedar,  with  the 
Tsluable  white  pine  intermixed  with  and  over- 
topping the  rest.  In  the  lower  lands  along  the 
atr^uns,  a  denser  growth  of  the  evergreens  is 
more  common,  forming  almost  impenetrable 
swamps  of  the  cedar,  tomarac,  or  hackiaatao,  and 
hemlock.  The  white  pine  is  the  most  valnaUe 
prodncbftf  this  region:  andthennmerons  rivets, 
which  served  aa  roads  for  reaching  every  part 
of  it,  now  answer  the  same  purpose  for  oonv^y- 
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lag  this  Taloable  timber  to  market  So  im- 
pcHtant  has  the  pine  upon  these  monntaina 
beocnne,  that  large  stuns  have  been  expended 
in  remoTing  the  obetrnctions  of  the  streams, 
and  in  opening  new  oatleta  to  the  lakes,  hj 
whiehf  in  the  spiing  freshets,  the  \og^  oonld  be 
run  down.  As  may  well  be  sapposed,  this 
moontBin  repxm  dBm  littie  indnoeanent  to 
I2ie  pennaneat  setUer.  Along  the  wider  bot- 
tMB9  of  the  Saranao  and  the  Ansable,  the  fertile 
aDDTial  aoflf  the  wash  of  the  mountains,  tempts 
to  CDltivttticHt ;  and  oocasionat  Tehis  of  magnetie 
Imt  ore  in  the  granitio  rocks  lead  to  the  eateb- 
Udimenfe  of  foiges  for  mann&c taring  blooms  at 
some  numbering  water  power.  Bat  the  Adi- 
rmdao  moimtuns  proper  wonld  be  free  of  all 
tmproTementa  of  this  sort,  had  there  not  been 
fonnd  in  the  very  heart  of  this  district  masses 
of  magnetic  iron  ore  of  enormons  extent,  which 
have  Kd  to  the  establishment  of  smelling  works 
for  otrnverting  the  ore  into  pig  iron,  and  the 
bml^ng  up  of  a  small  town  dependent  npon 
tills  mftnutactnre. — ^The  village  of  Adirondaa 
fooaded  by  the  oiterprise  of  Meesrs.  Archibald 
UelnUref  of  Albaziy,  Archibald  Bobertson,  of 
Philaaelphia,  and  thaUL  Hendmon,  of  Jersey 
City,  is  mtoeded  in  Ihe  township  of  lucomb,  on 
the  western  border  oS  Essex  connty.  Its  dis- 
tance west  of  Lake  Obamplain  is  abont  60 
milea,  the  last  11  miles  of  which  may  be 
trsTelled  npon  a  navigable  sheet  of  water  oslled 
Lake  Sandlord.  On  uie  shores  of  this  lake  and 
also  between  it  and  I^ake  Henderson,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Adirondao  rirer,  are  fonnd  enor- 
mons beds  of  magnetic  iron  ore  in  the  hyper- 
Bthene  rocks;,  and  at  the  jnnctioa  of  these  rocks 
with  the  reddish-colored  granite.  So  extenrive 
are  these  beds,  that  their  length  is  estimated  by 
thonaaada  of  feet  and  their  width  by  hTrndreda 
It  is  now  nearly  80  years  since,  attracted  by 
the  abondance  these  orea,  and  the  excellent 
qnality  of  the  iron  they  proanoed,  these  gentle- 
men pnrchaaed  stnne  60,000  acres  of  land,  and 
pat  np  forges  on  the  liver  a  Httle  abore  Lake 
ondnwd,  fbr  conrerting  tiie  orea  into  bloomn, 
and  them  into  bar  iron.  From  some  pecoliar 
qufities  of  the  ores  it  was  fonnd  dimonlt  to 
mamt&otare  wronght  iron  direct;  and  in  18i8 
a  small  blast  fomaoe  was  constmcted  to  make 
pig  iron.  In  this  operation  great  difBcnlties 
were  also  experienced,  as  it  was  found,  from  the 
proportion  of  titanitmi  present.  This  prevented 
the  separation  of  the  h-on  from  the  dnden  bo 
that  no  flnid  cinder  has  ever  been  prodnoed  in 
the  hearth  of  the  ftiraaoe.  Notwithstanding 
these  difficnlties,  however,  and  the  great  cost  of 
getting  the  iron  to  Lake  Ohamplain,  the  oom- 

Ewere  indaced  to  p^wvere  by  the  excellent 
ties  of  the  metal,  and  their  wish  to  sapply 
ed  works  they  Lad  bnilt  at  Jersey  Oit^  wim 
tills  pardeular  article  for  the  mannfitctnreof  the 
AfttmdaosteeiL  In  1849,  they  commenced  the 
oonstmction  of  a  larger  ftamace;  and  this  still 
ooDtinnee  In  operation ;  bnt  the  old  works  are 
aibsndtmed.  Then  are  few  examples  of  la^ 
eotnprisGs  like  this  undertaken  in  the  Unite! 
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States,  that  have  been  prosecuted  with  snch 
steady  determination  in  the  &oe  of  extraordi- 
nary obstacles.  Some  of  them,  as  the  difflcol- 
ties  of  prosecnting  works  remote  from  settle- 
ments, might  be  overcome  in  time  by  bailding 
np  a  town  abont  the  works,  and  the  want  of 
roads  could  be  remedied,  even  if  it  involved 
the  almost  complete  ccmstmction  of  tbem 
through  a  wOdemesa  of  20  car  80  miles;  bnt 
when  to  theae  was  added  the  extreme  difficu^, 
vhidh  no  skfll  has  been  able  to  overcome,  of 
redndng  iron  ores  of  th«e  peculiar  qualitjw,  it 
certainly  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  praise- 
worthy persererance,  that  these  works  continue 
in  operation,  and  still  support  an  oasis  of  civili- 
zation in  the  wilds  of  the  Adirondao  mountains. 

ADIT  (Let.  adeo,  'aditim,  to  approach),  a 
horizontal  passage  xnade  into  mines  for  the 
purpose  of  draining  them,  and  also  for  the 
extraction  of  their  products  at  the  lowest 
convenient  level.  In  very  mountainous  regions 
adits  often  present  the  readiest  means  of  access 
to  the  mineral  veins  known  to  exist  in  the  in- 
terior of  prediHtouB  hills.  £^ormous  sums 
have  been  expended  in  the  silver  nffoa  of 
Me^oo  in  these  exploring  adits.  Oue  of  the 
most  fionoas  adits  in  the  world  is  that  of  Olaua* 
thai,  in  the  Hart&  which  is  H  miles  long,  ai^ 
passiea  upwards  of  800  yards  below  the  ^nroh 
of  OlausthaL  Its  excavation  lasted  frcon  the 
year  1777  till  1800,  and  cost  abont  $830,000. 
The  adit  which  drains  the  district  of  Qwen^ 
in  Oomwall,  is  estimated  with  its  branches  to 
extend  a  distance  of  80  miles ;  its  month  ^  in  a 
valley  near  the  sea,  and  from  it  are  discharged 
the  superficial  waters  of  numerous  mines,  as  also 
all  the  water  pumped  up  in  them  to  its  leveL 
One  of  the  most  extensive  adits  in  the  world 
was  commenced  the  beginning  of  the  present 
oentnry  by  the  Austrian  government,  and  la 
called  by  the  name  of  Joseph  II.  Its  mouth  is 
in  the  banks  of  the  liver  Oran,  and  it  passes  hj 
the  mines  Hodritz  toward  those  of  Scbem- 
nitz.  Its  whole  length  is  to  be  about  10  miles. 
The  ot^ect  its  oonstruotion  is  partiy  to  ex- 
plore for  new  veins,  and  in  part  to  drain  nunes 
alreadyin  mwration. 

ADJEOTIYE,  a  word  Joined  to  a  noun  to 
denote  its  qualities  or  incidents.  Thus,  in  the 
expression,  a  sweet  apple,  sweet  is  the  adjective 
qnalifymg  the  nonn  apple. 

ABJITrAin',  an  assistant  o£Bcer  or  aide-de- 
camp attached  to  commanders  of  larger  or 
smaller  bodies  of  troops.  Qenerally  every 
commander  of  a  battalion  of  in&ntry,  or  ca 
a  reg^ent  of  cavalry  has  an  adjutant;  the 
chiefi  of  brigades,  dividons,  corps  d'armSe, 
and  the  commander-in-chie^  have  one  or 
more  as  the  importance  <tf  the  corimiand  may 
require.  The  adjutant  has  to  make  known 
tiw  commands  m  bis  ohia^  and  to  see  to 
their  execution,  as  well  as  to  receive  or  col- 
lect the  r^Kjrta  intended  for  hia  chief  He 
has,  therefore,  in  his  oharge,  to  a  great  extent, 
theintonaleoonrany  ofhubodycHrtroopa.  He 
legdates  the  rotation  of  doty  among  its  ocon- 
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ponent  parts,  and  givea  out  the  daily  (O-den; 
at  the  Bame  time,  he  ia  a  sort  of  derk  to  his 
chie^  carries  on  the  oorrespondence  with  de- 
tachments and  with  the  snperior  aathoritiee, 
arranges  the  daily  reports  and  returns  into 
tabnm*  form,  and  keeps  the  joomal  and  statis- 
tical books  of  his  body  of  troops.  Larger 
bodies  of  troops  now  generally  have  a  regtOar 
staff  attached — taken  from  the  general  staff  of 
the  army,  and  under  a  chiel  of  the  stafi^" 
who  takes  to  himself  the  liigher  fimctioiis  of 
a^ntant,  and  leaves  him  merely  the  transmia- 
mon  of  orders  and  the  regulation  of  the  inter* 
nal  routine  duty  of  tiie  corps.  The  arrange- 
ments in  BQoh  cases,  however,  are  so  dif- 
ferent in  different  armies,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  ^ve  even  a  general  view  of  them.  In 
no  two  armies,  for  instance,  are  the  fiinctions  of 
an  a^jntant  to  a  general  commanding  a  corps 
d*arm^  exactly  aUke.  Beside  these  real  a^jii- 
tauts,  the  reqairements  of  monarchical  instita- 
tions  have  created  in  almost  all  European  states 
hosts  of  titular  a^utants-general  to  the  mon- 
arch, whose  fonctions  are  imaginary,  except 
when  called  upon  to  do  duty  with  their  mas- 
ter ;  and  even  then,  these  functions  are  of  a 
purely  formal  kind. 

ADLEB,  CHRiffnAN,  bom  1 787,  director  of  the 
royal  porc^ain  works  in  Hnnioh.  Having  been 
invited  by  ProfesBcw  MeloUor,  he  studied  in  the 
academy  of  Mnnioh,  and  in  1816  received  the 
i^fpointment  of  supenntendent  of  painting  in  the 
manufactory.  He  has  produced  a  number  of 
splendid  designs  for  vases  and  salvers. 

ABLER,  Jao.  Geobo  CnnisTiAK,  a  Ger- 
man orientalist,  bom  at  Amis,  in  the  duchy 
of  Schleswig,  in  December,  1755,  died  1805. 
His  earliest  work  on  Hebrew  documents  ap- 

giared  when  he  was  only  16  years  of  age. 
is  contributions  toward  our  knowledge  of 
Arabic  and  Syriao  are  very  important,  besides 
which  he  published,  £ei$ebem«rhmffm  a>uf 
«iner  £mm  meh  Bom, 

ADLEB  8ALYIUS,  Johah,  bom  in  Streng- 
n&B,  Sweden,  in  1690,  and  died  atStocUu^  in 
166S.  Of  in^gentandobMiiTepBrentage^hewaa 
indebted  aolcuy  to  his  own  talents  and  indiu- 
try  for  the  high  ppridons  which  he  afterwards 
filled.  He  entered  the  university  of  Upsal  in 
1610,  bat  soon  left  it  in  order  to  visit  in  torn 
the  most  fiunous  seats  of  learning  in  Germany, 
IVance,  and  Holland.  He  received  the  degree 
of  master  of  arts  in  Helmstadt,  and  that  of 
doctor  of  laws  at  Montpellier.  He  was  ennobled 
by  Gnatavus  Adolphus,  in  16M,  and  afterward 
sent  on  varions  missions  of  importance  to  the 
Protestant  oonrts  of  Germany.  He  aooom- 
panied  this  monarch  on  his  expedition  to  Ger- 
many, in  1680,  and  drew  up  the  declaration  of 
var  which  Gnstavns  pnbli^ed  agunst  the  em- 
peror. During  the  thirty  years*  war  he  va^j- 
ed  the  ftallett  confidence  of  Gastavus  and 
Obris&na,  and  as  the  chief  rravesentatave  of 
Sweden  at  the  congress  of  West^ialia,  he 
ezOTted  a  great  influence  upon  the  ddiberations 
of  that  body.  Some  time  after  the  oondudfai 


<tf  peace,  Adler  Salvius  returned  to  Swedoi, 
was  made  a  councillor  and  a  baron,  and  was 
appointed  to  form  a  treaty  with  Poland.  But 
his  last  sickness  prevented  the  acceptanoe  of 
this  mission.  Through  life  a  warm  friendship, 
founded  on  mutual  esteem,  existed  between  Imn 
and  the  celebrated  Chancellor  Oxenstiem. 

ADLERBETH,  GtiDiiniiD  JObait,  a  Swedish 
author,  bom  at  Joenkoeping,  in  1761,  died  in 
1818.  He  was  a  prot^6  of  GnstavusJIL,  at 
whose  BUf^estiou  he  wrote  in  coigunction  with 
a  man  much  superior  to  liim  in  poetical  genius. 
Count  GyllenbOTg^&e  drama  jKf^«/(a>Z  Ad- 
lerbeth left  some  translations,  of  which  thatch 
the  .^eid  and  of  Baoine^s  Iphigenie  are  the 
best. 

ADLERCREDTZ,  Kael  Johan,  connt,  a 
brave  Swedish  general,  bom  April27, 1767,  dUed 
Aug.  21, 1816.  At  the  age  of  18  he  entered 
the  Finnish  dragoons  as  corporal,  and  was  cap- 
tain in  1768,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war 
with  Bosma.  At  Palkokoki  he  commaiided  the 
advance  guard,  and  in  1790  he  fought  as  miyor 
at  Pirtimaki.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  flnnish 
war,  in  1808,  he  commanded  a  brigade.  When 
the  a^utant-seneral  Count  LOwenlnelm  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Eus&ians,  Adlercrentz 
succeeded  to  his  place.  Upon  his  return  to 
Stodcholm  he  Jokiea  the  pirfey  opposed  to  the 
insane  policy  of  Gnstavns  Iv.,  and  it  was  he 
who,  March  13,  1609,  in  the  name  of  the  na- 
tion, imprisoned  the  deposed  king.  In  1809  he 
accompanied  the  Swedish  army  to  Gemmny  as 
chief  of  the  general  sta^  and  in  1819  was 
created  count. 

ADLERFELDT,  Gustav,  Swedish  histo- 
rian, bom  in  the  environs  of  Stockholm,  1671, 
died  July  8,  1709.  He  was  the  chamberlain 
and  biographer  of  Charles  XH.,  and  accom- 
panied him  in  all  his  expeditions.  He  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Pultowa,  and  his  manu- 
scripts fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Bossians,  who 
generouslj  restored  them  to  his  brother.  His 
military  history  of  Charles  ZII.,  from  1700  to 
the  battle  of  Pultowa,  in  1709,  has  been  trans- 
lated into  German  and  Fr^ch. 

ADLEBSPABRE,  Gbobg,  connt,  bom  in 
the  Swedish  province  of  Jamtland,  in  17S0, 
died  at  Wennland,  Sept  28,  1886.  Having 
altered  the  army  at  the  age  of  *16,  he  received 
from  Eing  Gustavus  HI.,  in  1791,  a  secret  com- 
mission to  excite  the  Korwegians  to  rebellion. 
After  the  death  of  the  king  he  left  the  army 
and  devoted  himself  to  science.  In  1797-1800, 
he  published  a  periodical,  and  the  Ht)eral  spirit 
in  which  he  conducted  it  brought  upon  him  the 
suspicions  of  the  government  In  1809  he  un- 
expectedly received  the  command  of  a  part  of 
the  so-caUed  western  army,  and  was  shortly- 
afterward  promoted  to  the  po^  of  lieutenant- 
cxdoneL  He  was  engaged  in  the  ooneforaoy 
against  Gustavus  IV.,  and  reoetved  many  disr- 
tinguiabed  hraors  at  the  hands  of  dte  new 

Svermnent  Having  reodved  the  oommand  of 
>  army,  he  was  oonunisHoned  to  excite  tho 
Korwegiuia  against  Denmark  in  whidi  he 
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WM  hdsooobmAiL  AAer  tbe  sodden  death  of 
tha  crown  {winoe  he  retired  from  public  bat 
KSM  oootlnaed  to  reodve  marke  of  n^al  ftrw, 
notwithstandiBg  the  liberality  of  his  SMitimenta. 
Ss  oldest  BdXL,  Karl  Aogaat,  has  distingoished 
Idmadf  aa  a  poet. 

ADHETU8,  king  of  Thenaly.  Being  dan- 
genwty  ill,  the  orode  deelared  that  he  most 
die,  xmfeas  mme  petwn  Toiild  Totontarilj  take 
his  pUoe,  which  was  done  hj  his  wife,  Aioeatia. 
After  her  deetli,  Heronles  Titdted  Admetns,  and 
promised  to  restore  his  wife,  whioh  he  did, 
forcing  Pinto  to  give  her  np. 

ADMINIBTRATIOy,  a  ooaeotire  tenn  sig- 
niiying  the  ministerial  or  offi<ual  departineDt 
of  the  government,  apart  from  the  legislatiTe 
and  the  jodioial  ftmctions.  The  bosineBa  of  the 
•Aminiattvtion  is  theoretioaUy  the  aame  in  all 
gofemnwatB;  the  limits  of  its  aelion  are  in- 
tOT^eted  aecordiii^  as  the  torn  of  gorenunent 
niproadMW  deq>otini  or  repaUicsaiilsm.  In 
finria,  where  the  oar  k  both  head  fHf  the 
state  and  head  of  the  ehnrcli,  the  administra- 
tum  takes  oha^  of  ererT-  tUng;  in  Ao^ia, 
wheare  the  ohnrch  is  an  tmperkm  in  imgterioy 
ihe  eodeelMtieaL  affliirs  are  to  a  great  exteoft 
withdrawn  from  the  action  of  the  administra- 

tiOD. 

ADIONISTRATOB,  an  officer  appointed  hj 
a  competent  oonrt,  in  a  case  of  hitestaoy,  to 
take  posnadon  of  the  perMmal  estate  <a  the 
deceased,  ptj  his  debts  and  distribnte  the  res- 
idoe  amongst  his  next  of  kin. — ^Pdbuo  Ad- 
MmnuTOB,  aa  <Moet  created  by  statnte  in 
lajffi  dtka,  to  take  tiuxgd  of  and  adoriiristw 
Ihe  effects  of  strangers. 

ADMTRAUa  naval  officer  of  the  hi^ieetrank. 
The  title  was  Introdnoed  by  the  Qenoese  and' 
etlier  Italians  into  Europe,  and  was  probably  de> 
rived  from  the  Arabic  word  Ameer,  wUch  was 
also  naed  in  reference  to  sliipping,  by  the 
Greeks  of  tha  lower  empire.  In  Britain  there 
are  three  daasea  of  adioirala,  red,  white,  and 
Uae,  with  vice  and  rear  admirals  of  each  dag. 
Tbe  pay  of  a  full  admiral  is  $35  per  day,  bnt 
he  has  a  nomber  of  perquisites  which  greatly 
ineroaBo  his  income,  especially  while  on  active 
•errioe,  either  at  sea  or  in  port.  A  rear-ad- 
Bunl  receives  $1S  per  day.  The  management 
and  BOpeiinteDdence  of  the  fleet  of  i^i^and 
was  Ibnnerly  rested  in  a  lord  high  admiraL 
Jamea  IL  when  doke  of  York,  held  this 
<rfBee^  and  when  king,  on  aooount  of  his  predir- 
leelittt  fbr  the  nafai  serrfee^  kept  it  m  his 
awn  hands.  Prinoe  Geoi^  of  Dmmark,  hns- 
bend  of  Queen  Anne,  was  also  lord  high  admi- 
raL The  last  incnmbent  of  the  office  was  the 
dn^  €i  Olarenoe,  afterwards  William  IV^  who 
hdd  it  from  May.  1627,  till  BepL  1838,  sinee 
which  time  the  office  has  been  pat  in  oommis- 
non,  tbe  dotiee  bting  performed  by  the  lords 
of  the  admiralty,  who  are  rix  in  nnmber,  the 
first  kvd  having  a  seat  in  the  eaUnet.  Hia 
pay  is  $29,600  per  snnnm. 

ADMIRAL,  HiKBi  i.*,  a  IVenoh  politioal 
aMafn,  bom  at  Aqjolet,  in  Anvergne^  m  1744, 
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goUlotined  in  Parte,  in  1794.  He  had  been  a 
servant  in  an  aristocratic  fami^,  and  as  the 
revolution  had  deiaired  himof  hismeansof 
living,  he  determined  to  take  revenge  apon 
some  ef  its  principal  leaders.  Bis  first  wbh 
was  to  shoot  down  Robespierre,  and  tor  that 
porpose  he  digged  his  steps  for  some  time. 
Sot  getting  a  favorable  opportunity  he  turned 
npon  the  actor  and  montagnard  Oollot  d'Her- 
bois.  On  the  night  of  the  1st  Fl>airial,  year  H. 
of  the  republic,  May  22, 1704,  he  fired  two  pistol 
Bboia  at  the  latter  without  success.  The  con- 
vention connected  this  attempt  upon  the  life  of 
Oollot  d'Herbois  with  another  attempt  made 
by  the  young  girl  Benaud  on  Robespierre,  and 
oha^ed  that  both  were  bribed  by  Fitt  A  plot 
was  bdioTed  in,  and  62  victims  were  thrown 
into  prison  on  the  Joint  aooount  <tf  rA^niral  and 
Beoand.  L'Admiralpnsisted  to  the  last  in  spr- 
ing that  he  had  no  aoooniplioeg. 

ADMIRALTY  Ootmrs  are  courts  having 
oogDizanoe<tfqne8tionaexdofdvely  arising  out  of 
muitime  aflsirs ;  or  of  crimes  committed  at  sea. 
The  law  administered  in  admiralty  is  partly 
traceable  to  the  civil  laws  or  to  the  law  of  Oleron. 
The  Instance  court  deals  with  marine  contracts, 
such  as  seamen's  wages,  claims  for  repairs,  hy- 
pothecation olmniB,  and  claims  ariung  between 
part  owners  of  vessels.  The  court  also  decides 
salvage  claims  and  claims  of  damage  ftom  col- 
lision on  the  high  seas.  In  some  of  these  cases 
tbe  courts  of  common  law  exercise  a  concurrent 
Jurisdiction.  Another  and  peculiar  function  of 
admiralty  courts  ia  tbe  a^udioation  of  prizes 
oaiftaredinwar.  When  vessels  or  other  property 
are  c^itared  at  sea,  or  on  the  seaboard,  in  time 
of  war,  it  is  1^  {aractice  to  snhnit  iha  legality 
of  tbe  sdxure  to  a  competent  oourt,  befbre 
which  the  own««  aa  well  as  the  captors  va^ 
be  heard.  The  property  s^xed  being  then  ad- 
judicated lawful  prize  of  war,  is  disposed  of  ao- 
oording  to  the  rules  (tf  the  service.  Costoma- 
lily  the  Judges  of  the  eoslesiastical  courts  in 
England  sit  also  in  civil  admiralty  cases.  This 
is  not,  however,  tc^ffieio,  bat  becanse  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  administered  are  drawn  from 
the  seme  fountain-head,  the  Roman  civil  law. 
In  questicaiB  of  nautical  skill  the  Judge  is  usual- 
ly assisted  by  one  of  the  Trinity  masters.  The 
diief  Judge  in  admiralty  was  formerly  the  dep- 
uty of  the  lord  iu^  admiral,  but  he  now 
buds  his  offioe  aa  other  Judges ;  vioe-admiralfer 
oonrta  are  found  in  the  ocAo^es,  The  admiral- 
ty fiamerfy  took  eognisanoe  oi  oflQmoes  com- 
mitted on  the  hi^  seas.  This  Jurisdiction  has 
beoQ,  modl&ed  and  partially  truisferred  to  the 
ordinary  oriminsl  tribonalSb  In  the  United 
States  the  sdmiralty  courts  are  merged  in  the 
drouit  and  district  oonrta  of  the  Union. 

.  ADMIRALTY  ISLAKD,  off  the  coast  of  Rus- 
sian  America,  is  90  miles  in  length  ftom  north 
to  south,  and  2S  in  breadth :  hit  68°  K,  long. 

ADMIRALTY  ISLANDS,  a  duster  of  islands 
In  the  Fadfio,  between  20  and  80  in  number, 
the  largest  some  60  miles  long,  inl<nig.  146°  44' 
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B.  a&d  lat  They  are  thioklj  wood«d, 

and  Bnppoeed  to  bennmeroosly  inhabited. 

ADHOmnON^,  a  part  of  ancient  chnroh 
disdpline.  It  the  offonoo  was  of  a  private  ne- 
tnre,  the  warning  was  ^ven  in  {oivate ;  otiier* 
wise  before  the  assembled  church.  If  the  per- 
son censored  did  not  amend  his  ways,  exoom- 
mnnication  followed. 

AI>OBE  HOUSES,  dwellmgB  bnilt  of  nnbumt 
brick,  which  are  in  commou  nse  in  Mexico, 
Texas,  and  Oentral  America.  Adobe  bricks  are 
made  from  earth  of  a  loamy  obaracter  centr- 
ing abont  two-thirds  fine  sand  mixed  thorooghly 
with  one-third  or  less  of  clayey  dost  or  sand. 
Stiff  is  avoided,  as  the  rays  of  the  hot  sun 
would  ctaA  it  in  pieces.  The  loamy  Bubstanoe 
mider  the  action  of  the  san  beoomes  a  hard 
oompact  mass  without  a  crack.  Foot  men  gen- 
erallT  work  at  the  maUng  of  adobe  brioKB— 
one  in  the  hole  to  mix  the  mass,  two  to  carry 
it  <m  a  common  hand-barrow,  and  one  to  monuL 
the  prepared  snbstanceinto  bricks.  The  monlder 
has  a  double  monld,  each  18  inches  long, 
9  inchee  wide,  and  4  inches  thick.  It  has 
projecting  handles  at  each  end  by  which  it  can 
be  raided.  It  haa  no  bottom,  the  adobe  brick 
being  deponted  on  the  snrface  of  the  gronnd 
made  tolerably  leveL  The  monid  is  raised  care- 
ftilly  and  slowly  away  from  the  moulded  masses. 
Before  recommending  with  another  couple,  the 
inner  sides  of  the  mould  are  washed  with  water ; 
this  process  prevents  the  mud  from  stacking 
and  nxnling  the  Inick.  The  damping  of  the 
mod  from  the  barrow  upon  the  adobe  mould  is 
ftdlitated  by  casting  into  the  barrow  a  little 
finely -powdered  dry  manure  or  dost  The 
adobes  are  aometdmes  made  Ifl  inches  long 
and  IS  intdies  wide.  In  the  hot  ipring  and 
smnmer  seasons  2  or  8  days  are  sufficient  for 
the  first  diying.  The  adobes  are  then  care- 
ftUly  turned  upon  edge  so  as  to  expose  the  wet 
under  sisfaoe  to  the  action  of  the  sun.  In  this 
position  they  should  be  left  a  week  or  a  fort- 
night, according  to  circums^oes,  after  which, 
if  not  immediatdy  used,  they  may  be  stacked 
on  edge  and  preeerved  from  the  weather.  The 
four  workmen,  employed  as  before  described, 
are  able  to  make  ftom  400  to  480  adobes  per 
day.  The  adobes  axe  laid  with  mnd  mortar 
made  from  the  earth  at  the  foot  of  the  wall. 
The  adobe  house  ia  not  built  continuously  from 
day  to  dlay,  as  booBee  of  wood,  brick,  and  stone 
ais.  After  the  erection  of  ever^  3  feet  of 
ynSL  the  constmctioa  is  left  to  harden  for  a 
we^  of  good  drying  weather,  and  the  same 
practice  is  repeated  after  the  walls  are  com- 
pleted and  before  the  roof  is  laid  on.  These 
nouses  are  seldom  built  above  one  story  high. 
The  inside  plastering  is  generally  done  before 
the  roof  is  put  oa,  and  so  as  to  dry  with  the 
wall.  If  the  wall  has  to  be  left  unfinished 
through  the  fiill  and  winter  raim,  the  top  is  oov- 
ored  with  a  bushy  weed  called  oaohannla,  and 
this  topped  with  a  covering  of  earth  protects 
the  aaobe  nntii  Ihe  ensoing  ^ling.  The  door 
Mi  ■maAow  frames  are  inserted  at  pleamrei 
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either  whUe  the  house  is  building,  or  spaoes  are 

left  for  their  instttionaftw  the  honse  iafinidied. 
The  roof  covering  is  thus  made:  heavy  jmsts 
(in  Spanish  vigat)  are  laid  about  S  feet  apart 
on  the  top  of  uie  walls,  strong  enough  to  bear 
nearly  a  foot  of  earth  all  over.  The  vigas  are 
HQpported  upon  boards  where  they  reet  upon  ^e 
wall,  so  as  to  distribute  the  weight  of  the  roof 
and  prevent  the  joists  frt>m  crushing  into  the 
walls.  Across  the  vigas  and  over  ^e  whole 
roo^  poles  are  placed  (called  lattillas)  averaging 
2  inches  in  diameter,  the  largest  on  the  highest 
side  of  the  roof  to  b^;^  the  uope ;  on  this  they 
place  a  close  covering  of  the  cachanilla,  above 
moitioned.  It  is  evei^een,  aromatic,  bug  defy- 
ing, and  of  snitaUe  length.  In  defiiult  ofcacfaa^ 
nillaBmall  willow  bro^  bused.  The  earth  cover- 
ing of  the  nx^is  now  pnt  on,  extending  ^  over 
the  roof  to  the  parapet  above  the  vigas,  whidi 
rest  on  half  the  width  of  the  wall  below  tiiem, 
ai^  prevent  leaks  into  the  room  below.  The 
upper  coat  of  earth  is  frtm  4  to  6  inches 
thick,  and  is  o£  the  same  loamy  soil  of  which 
the  adobra  are  made,  mixed  with  mud  mortar, 
and  graded  bo  as  to  give  the  roof  a  slight  dope 
to  the  water-spouts.  When  this  has  hardened 
mough  for  a  man  to  walk  on  it  without 
leaving  the  impression  of  his  foot  (bat  it  must 
not  crack  to  any  extent),  another  coating  ai 
earth,  sinular  to  the  first,  is  put  on.  The  ad- 
vantages of  an  adobe  house  are  great ;  it  is 
warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  eummer 
than  rither  wood  or  brick.  No  farrowing  or 
lathing  is  necessary,  the  plastering  sticks  well 
on  the  rough  indde  surface.  Their  duration  is 
extratvdinary.  Buildings  of  adobe  brick,  60 
ftet  high,  can  be  seen  yet  firm  and  hard  as  a 
rock,  which  are  a  hundred  years  old.  They 
prove  excellent  fortifications,  as  was  seen  in  the 
campaigns  of  the  filiibuster  General  Walker, 
who  was  seldom  able  to  drive  out  a  company  d 
Central  Americans  when  ensconced  in  an  adobe 
house.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  style  of  fabrio 
shoold  not  be  introduced  into  our  western 
states.  They  cost  nothing,  or  almost  nothing 
to  make,  and  would  be  veiy  suitable  for  our 
poorer  urmers.  The  Oentru  American  type  of 
adobe  honsee  might  be  improved  upon,  boikl- 
Ing  them  cm  a  atone  finmdation,  or  on  one  of 
mortar  an^  cement  raised  one  foot  above  the 
earth.  This  would  be  necessary  in  marshy  lo- 
oalities,  to  protect  the  walls  from  the  wash  of 
rain,  or  the  river  flooding,  and  also  everywhere 
against  the  melting  of  the  snow.  The  roof 
might  be  improved  by  making  the  vigas  (like  the 
eaves  of  straw-thatohed  cottages)  prqject  eight- 
een inches  or  two  feet  beyond  the  wall  all 
round.  This  contrivance  wonld  also  protect  the 
wall  below  from  the  action  of  driving  rauis. 

ADOLESOENOE  (tat  adaleteere,  to  grow), 
that  portion  of  human  life  beginning  with  in- 
fancy and  ending  with  the  attainment  of  man- 
hood. It  continues  as  long  as  the  fibres  are  in- 
creadng  in  size  and  fiimnesa  The  fibres  having 
aecpiired  a  degree  cf  strength  snfflcdent  to  sup- 
port tl^  parts,  their  fiuther  growth  is  arreeted. 
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ADOIPHUS  I. 

AD0LPHU8  I.,  ooimt  of  Olereo,  -was  elected 
Inabop  ct  Monster  in  the  last  half  of  the  14th  oen- 
taxj.  In  1380,  he  reSBtabliahed  the  order  of 
FocHs;  86  Ifn^and  gentlemen  entered  into  the 
sodety,  which  seems  to  have  been  intended  to 
caMYi^  good  fellowship  and  tinitj  among  the 
noblesofthe  conntyof  Oleves.  Thebadgeofthe 
Bocietj  was  a  mlver  fool  embroidered  on  the 
eloak.  Tbey  reassembled  every  Sonday  after 
'Mich«<*^",  and  had  a  sacoession  of  splendid 
snppers  at  the  expense  of  the  common  fhnd. 
Toe  body  then  eet  about  arbitrating  npon  the 
diflerauee  that  had  arisen  between  the  mem- 
ben.   The  order  has  long  since  vanished. 

AJX)LPHU8  ov  Nasbau,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, 1298-1S9&  BQOoeawr  to  Bodolph  of 
BapBoarg,  in  whose  oourt  he  was  bronsht 
19.  He  was  a  man  of  knightly  valor  and  m»- 
cration,  and  was  elected  by  the  princes  of  the 
eai^ra,  who  feared  the  great  parts  and  im- 
perioufl  will  of  Albert^  RodoIpVs  son.  The 
disi^ioiiited  expectationa  of  some  of  his  sop- 

Eorters,  and  eq}eoially  of  the  elector  arch- 
ishop  of  Httitz,  caused  them  to  withdraw 
from  nis  caose,  and  he  was  sommoned  before  a 
diet,  held  at  Ifentz,  to  answer  some  alleged 
offenoee.  He  raised  to  attend^  and  for  this 
pretended  coatamacjy  he  was  declared  to  have 
abdicated,  and  the  crown  was  decreed  to  Albert. 
Adolphns  was  notf  however,  to  be  Urns  sommari- 
^expeDed;  he  flew  to  amu^  and  the  rivals  met 
in  person  at  Gellheim,  not  far  from  Worms, 
July  %  li98.  Both  qrarred  Qua  horses 
ADiondjr  against  each  other,  but  Adolphns  was 
nnhorsed,  and  was  killed  by  one  of  Albert's 

fbUowera.  

AOOLPHUS,  FBsnnao,  dnke  of  Holsteln 
Gottorp  and  king  of  Sweden,  bom  Hay  14, 1710, 
died  Feb.  13, 1771.  In  order  to  oonuteraot  the 
demgns  of  the  RnsEoan  czar  npon  Sweden,  the 
diet  of  that  country  elected  Adolphns  king  of 
Sweden.  He  asoended  the  Swedish  throne  April 
S,  17ftl.  Eia  reign  was  not  an  easy  one,  as 
the  nobles  inflicted  on  him  many  hnmiUations, 
and  made  him  a  mere  pnppet.  ui  1757,  he  was 
eoD^eUed,  againat  his  iruL  to  take  apart  in  the 
seven  yean*  war  against  Frederio  of  Fluasia, 
whose  afeter  he  had  married.  He  onoe  threat- 
ened to  resini  the  sover^gidy  imleBB  the  diet 
WM  oonvs(Aed.  Hiis  threat  bron^t  abont  the 
eoDvocatim  of  that  body,  which  maintahied  hia 
rij^ita,  and  preserved  him  teom  the  nsoipatlons 
(M  the  noblesL 

ADOLPHUS,  John,  En^ish  advocate  and 
author,  bom  in  London,  in  1766,  died  Jnly 
16, 1S45.  He  served  his  time  in  London,  and 
was  admitted  attorney  and  soUcitor  in  1790. 
Katnrally  eloqnent,  acnte,  and  ready,  he  aspired 
to  the  h^er  honors  of  the  professon,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1807.  He  soon  obtained 
the  character  of  an  adroit,  skiUUconnsellor,  and 
pnotawd  chiefly  at  the  Old  Bailey,  in  criininal 
casesL  Wb  foransto  repntaUon  was  not  fitlly 
ustaWiiihed  mitil  1^,  when,  on  the  trial  of  the 
"  OtatMtnet  Conspirators,"  he  deftikided  Arthnr 
TUatlewood,  ehai^  with  hi^  treason,  with 
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snob  marked  abilify,  that  thoogh  his  client  was 
convicted,  his  own  skill  and  eloquence  were 
highly  commended.  From  tbat  time,  his  praotioe 
at  the  bar  was  lai^  and  lucrative.  So  man 
managed  a  case  with  more  tact,  bat  his  warmth 
of  temper  frequently  led  him  into  undignified 
sqoabbtes  with  Itis  professional  brethren.  His 
reports  are  referred  to  as  anthority.  It  is  to  hia 
pen,  however,  that  Mr.  Adolphns  will  owe  his , 
permanent  reputation.  As  a  historian  and 
biographer,  he  displ^  learning,  industry,  re- 
eewob,  and  a  style  at  once  dignified  and  elo> 
qoe&t.  His  prindpal  works  are  "  The  HLstoiy 
of  theB«4ni<tf  QeomllL''  in7vola.,  of  whiim 
anew  and  oilsiged  edition  appeared  shortly 
before  his  deatii,  "  Bic^^pbiosl  Memdhs  tibe 
Fronch  Bevolntitm,"  a  "History  of  England," 
"  The  British  Cabinet,"  "  Politiojd  State  of  the 
British  Empire,"  and  "  Uonoirs  of  John  Ban- 
nister, Oomedian." — John  LETOssrBR,  barris* 
tw,  son  of  the  foregoing,  highly  distingnished 
himsdf  at  the  nnivendty  of  Oxford,  and  publish- 
ed in  July,  1621,  a  work  which  Lockhart  says 
was  read  with  eager  cnrionty  and  delight  by 
the  public,  with  mnch  diversion,  b^des,  by  his 
(Bir.  W.  Scott's)  friends,  and  which  Scott  him- 
self must  have  gone  throngfa  with  a  veiy  odd 
mixture  of  emotions."  This  book  is  entitled 
"Letters  to  Bichard  Heber,  Esq.,  containing 
critical  ranarks  on  the  series  cf  novels  be^^- 
ning  with  WaverlOT,  and  an  attempt  to  asoeitain 
their  aal^.**  The  pnipose  of  this  book  was 
to  prove,  from  his  own  aoknowledged  writinga, 
ana  from  other  known  dromnstsnoes  onmected 

and  ntoie  other,  oonld  be  the  ao^Sr,  sole  an^ 
unassisted,  of  the  Waverley  novds.  From  the 
time  this  well-written  volome  appeared,  Soott 
felt  that  his  ineomito  was  ended,  and  thence- 
forth he  wore  his  mask  loosedy.  Ur.  J.  L. 
Adolphns  visited  Soott,  at  Abiratsford,  several 
times  between  1828  aad  IBSl,  and  his  diary, 
during  those  vidts,  forms  an  interestiDg  portion 
of  Lookhart*8  JMa  of  Soott. 

ADOKAJ,  one  of  the  appellations  of  the  Su- 
preme Being  in  the  Hebrew  soripbnes.  It  is 
the  i^anl  m  Adoid,  whidh  rigidfies  my  lord. 
Tlu  Jewik  who  dare  not  ttttw  the  name  of  Je- 
hovahj  sabstitnte  Adonsi  In  its  plaoe  where  it 
ocoun  in  the  Hebrew  text.  The  ancient  Jewa 
were  less  sconpnlona,  and  there  is  m  ordinance 
even  now  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  name  <^ 
God  in  their  services. 

ABOSIA,  feasts  andentiy  held  in  honor  of 
Venus  and  Adonis.  They  lasted  two  days ; 
the  first  was  epent  in  tears  and  lamentations,  the 
second  in  mirth  and  feasting.  The  festival 
typified  the  dying  and  resurrection  of  nature. 

ADONIC  VEBSE  oonsists  of  a  dactyl  and  a 
spondee,  or  trochee,  as  Ui&  indHA  and  is  adapt- 
ed to  sprightiy  poetry.  It  is  seldom  used 
alone,  but  combined  witii  other  metres.  The 
Anglo-SazcHiB  used  tids  vene  in  their  rode 
oompontiona. 

ADOHIS,  in  Greek  mytbology,  a  beantUtal 
youth  beloved  by  Yeniu,  The  stoiy  of  his 
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birth  and  parntfage  ia  -nxiaaafy  givai,  bat  ao- 
oordtng  to  tike  mxm  oommon  aoootmt  reoeired 
from  the  oTolio  poet  Panyada,  he  was  the  son 
<tf  Thoas,  King  of  Aa^rria,  and  hia  dsoghter 
&nTma.  Yenns  disoovering  the  beanty  m  the 
c^d,  hid  him  in  a  cheat  which  she  intniated 
to  Froaerplna.  Hence  resnlted  the  dispute  be- 
tween these  Koddesaea  as  to  whloh  of  th«n 
Adonis  ehonld  belong  to,  which  was  settled  by 
the  Judgment  of  Jupiter  that  he  should  remain 
with  each  of  them  an  equal  part  of  each  jear. 
Adonu  (lied  of  a  wound  received  from  a 
wild  boar  in  the  Idalian  woods,  and  the  sorrow 
M  Venus  for  his  loss  was  so  great  that  the  goda 
allowed  his  retnm  to  earth  for  dz  mont^  of 
werr  /ear  to  ocnaole  her.  Her  grief  haa  been 
oelete^ed  not  in  Greek  literature  alone^  but 
also  in  that  of  many  modem  nations. 

ADONIBTS,  a  party  among  divines  and 
critics,  who  held  tiiat  the  Hebrew  points  at- 
tat^ed  to  the  consonants  in  the  word  Jehovah 
beloi^ed  properly  to  the  words  Adonai  and 
Elohim,  and  are  intended  to  remind  the  reader 
to  read  Adonai,  and  not  Jehovah. 

iJDOFTIANI.  The  speoolatlona  of  the  early 
theoI(^;ians  oq  the  two  natures  Christ  had 
given  rise  to  views  more  or  less  ^flfering  from 
that  which  had  been  espoused  by  the  ohuroh  in 
th»  council  of  Nice  (326).  From  Praxeaa 
(300)  and  SabeDitts  (250),  the  controversy  on 
the  two  natures  was  brought  down  by  Apolli- 
naris  (863),  Kestorins  (4SS%  and  £Qtyches  (460), 
to  tiie  invaefon  of  the  Saracens  and  the  aab- 
jugation  of  Etoain  (ni)  to  the  sway  of  blam. 
The  eonncS  <a  Ohaloedon  (461)  dedwed  the  in- 
■eparaUe  tmt  momiftised  nnitm  of  two  natures 
in  one  person ;  and  at  every  reappearance  of 
Nestorianism  it  was  promptly  put  down  by  coun- 
cils. But  under  the  immunities  which  a  refas&l 
of  the  Mohammedan  government  to  interfere  in 
the  religiouB  disputes  of  its  snbjeots  secured,  £Ii- 
pandus,  bishop  of  Toledo  (788),  and  Felix,  bish- 
op of  iJrgel,  pushed  the  doctrines  of  Nestorius 
to  their  extremest  conclunons,  and  began  to 
dissemkate  views  concerning  the  two  natures 
of  Christ  which  were  in  oppoution  to  the  tenor 
of  tile  ohuroh  councils  for  foor  oentnrke.  They 
affirmed  Ghat  Jesus  was  realb'  the  son  ot  Qod 
only  in  bis  di-rine  nature,  and  the  son  of  Gtod  1^ 
ad(^tion  merely,  in  his  nnman  natoreL  and  so 
divorced  his  two  natures  from  each  otiher.  It 
ia  aaid  that  Elipandas  and  Felix  were  provoked 
hy  tike  hostUity  of  Kohammedanism  to  Chria- 
lunity,  to  the  investigations  which  confirmed 
them  in  the  doctrine  of  adoption.  So  long  as 
they  confined  their  «^orts  to  spread  their  views 
to  the  Mohammedan  territory,  no  notioe  was 
taken  of  the  heresy.  But  when  in  78V  Felix 
acted  the  pK^taganctist  of  adoptdonism  within 
the  precincts  of  Oharlemagne,  the  subject  was 
brought  to  the  notioe  of  that  empra'or,  and  the 
synod  of  Besensbnrg  was  convened  dtSff),  and 
tiiat  of  Frankfort  (794),  and  of  Aix-l»<lu^e 

SJ99%  each  of  wMoh  condemned  in  turn  the 
octzinee  of  EUpandus  and  Felix  as  heresies. 
Felix  made  an  mainMn  reoantaticm,  but  EU< 
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pandns,  eeoore  in  his  Spanish  Ushcpric,  Ured 
In  the  undisturbed  prcanolgation  of  hie 
ions.  The  oondnet  Oharlemagne  in  the  mat- 
ter is  oenwalfy  commended  by  historians  as 
magaantmons  and  impartial  llie  dlsomdon 
out  of  which  adoptioiUBm  sprung  appears  now 
and  tiien  in  th»  after  history  of  the  chmrh,  to 
the  m'eeent  time. 

ADOPTION,  a  taking  of  another's  chfld  as 
one's  own,  not  recognized  in  English  or  Ameri' 
can  law,  bat  still  regulated  by  law  in  Qennany 
and  France,  as  it  was  in  Rome.  Where  the 
party  oAopiai  la  nnder  age,  and  actnaDy  under 
the  iMrents*  powcv,  it  is  called  adoption  proper, 
or,  when  it  u  of  age,  sui^urt^  adrogation.  The 
abstract  mle  that  adc^tionmnst  imitate  natnr^ 
though  derivable  from  regulations  of  the 
Bomanlaw,  such  as  that  forMdding  etmuchs  to 
adopt,  and  that  requiring  the  adopter  to  be 
at  least  18  years  older  than  the  adopted,  is  not 
ftilly  carried  ont,  sinoe  by  the  same  law  those 
incapable  of  procreation  may  adopt.  In  Ger- 
many, while  the  child  is  more  completely 
absorbed  into  the  &mily  of  the  adopter  tJian  he 
was  in  Some,  numerous  subtle  disdnolionshave 
been  inj^'afted  upon  this  title  of  the  law,  while 
the  code  NapoUon  admits  adoption  only  to  a 
limited  extent.  A  prerequisite  to  adoption  in 
Borne,  was  leave  from  the  college  of  priests,  in 
Germany  the  sanction  of  t^e  prince  or  jndge  is 
reqnirea.  In  Texas,  a  person  may  adopt  an- 
other to  be  his  legaltwir  by  filing  a  statement, 
ant^ientioaited  like  a  deed,  expressing  his  intui- 
tion 80  to  do,  with  the  county  olerk,  tinerel^ 
entitling  him  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
a  legal  heir,  except  that  u  the  adopter  have  a 
le^timate  child  or  children,  the  adopted  shall 
in  no  case  inherit  more  than  a  fourth  part 
of  the  testamentary  estate  of  the  adopter. 

ADORATION  (Let.  ad,  to,  and  m,  oris,  the 
month),  the  act  of  rendering  homage  to  a  deity, 
or  to  a  Bup^or,  as  if  he  were  a  god.  It  means 
literally  to  nose  the  hsnd  to  tine  month,  this 
gesture  importing  in  tin  East  the  profimndeBt 

BNI,  OATHimm  Fmscm,  a  poeteee, 
bom  at  Genoa  in  1447,  died  Dec  1^  1610. 
'When  vary  youngs  married  Adonii,  a 
Genoese  nobleman,  whoee  immoral  oonanct 
oansed  her  to  sqwrata  from  him  and  conse- 
cnte  herself  to  alifo  of  piety  and  chari^. 
Befdde  poetry,  we  have  some  treatises  from  bw 
on  subjects  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  soul. 

ADOBNO,  the  name  of  several  d(^  of 
Genoa.  L  Adobno  Gabeiklz  (1864),  a  mer- 
chant, and  partisan  of  the  Ghibelinee.  When 
the  Genoese  passed  their  sentence  of  exclusion 
from  the  prindpal  office  of  the  state  Tupon  the 
four  noble  fellies  who  had  shared  afl  pnblio 
emjdoyments  between  them,  Adomo  was  made 
the  first  plebdan  to^.  But  t^e  Genoese  soon 
found  that  ambition  and  personal  self-seeking 
were  not  peculiar  to  patricians,  and  Adomo 
was  supplanted  and  forced  to  flee.  II.  Antch 
no,  defied  dooB  1884.  ^  leaned  to  the  dem- 
ocratie  ndfl,  ana  yru  ^apoaBessed  and  reSstab- 
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BAsd tbvee ttmea In mooaricn.  HspeiBiuded 
his  feUow-oitifans  to  sarreoder  thoiuelTn,  oov 
teln  raemd  rights  «»)wted,  to  tiie  sorer- 
c^ntf  <rf  Oharies  VL  (rf  Fnnoe.  The  treaty 
WM  rigned  Oct.  26^  1896,  and  the  ensmng 
month  Antonio  sarreDdered  the  in»dgniA  of  his 
office  to  the  Frenoh  oommiasionen.  Bnt  this 
arrangement  ^d  not  last ;  the  tarbnluioe  of 
the  Genoeee  soon  nndid  what  Adomo  had  per- 
anaded  them  to  do.  lU.  PboApebo,  elected 
doge  in  1461,  died  in  1486.  He  made  himself 
fuacm  hy  driving  ont  the  Sfonas  and  th^ 
Milanese  tnxnia  from  hisnative  citT,  wUoh  had 
been  aeiised  by  Galeae  Sforza.  He  took  the 
ti^  of  defender  <^  Genoeee  liberty,  and  was 
Ae  idol  oi  the  pet^le  for  a  dwrt  time.  By  a 
andden  cSiange  <a  oj^ion  he  beoame  detested, 
and  to  save  his  life  oad  to  eeoape  from  Genoa 
by  throwing  hhnaelf  into  the  "M^ftM  swimming 
to  the  galleys  ot  the  king  of  Nwle&  nnder 
lAoae  proteetloB  he  lived  until  his  death.  IV. 
Fnuonoo,  a  Jesnit,  bom  16S1  at  Genoa,  died 
Jan.  1^  166ft.  He  ocnnpoeed  seTeral  treatiMS, 
acHDAof  whi(A  are  still  extant  in  theAmbrodan 
UlMnry. 

ADOUR,  a  river  in  the  S.  W.  of  France, 
aboat  180  miloA  in  length,  70  of  which  are  nav- 
igable. Its  eoone  is  nearly  semi-circtUar.  It 
empties  into  the  Bay  of  Bisoay.  Though  many 
streams  unite  with  it,  its  volnme  of  water  u 
small,  except  during  iho  melting  of  the  snows 
in  the  I^renees,  wbm  it  often  inondateB  the 
snrroon^ng  ooontry. 

ADOWA,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Abya- 
nda.  It  IB  the  great  depot  <tf  the  trade  be- 
tween  the  oooit  and  interior.  The  chief  man- 
vftetnres  are  ootton  doth&  Peculation,  8.000. 

ADBAm,  Bomnr,  LLD.,  bom  in  Ireland, 
S^t.  80,  1776,  died  at  New  Bmoswi<A^  At^ 
10, 1B48.  He  cune  to  this  coimtry  during  the 
rebeUion  of  1798,  and  was  for  some  years  en- 
gaged in  teaching.  In  1810  he  was  made  pro- 
ftasor  of  mathematice  and  natural  philosophy 
in  Butgm  ooU^je,  at  Kew  Brunswick,  New 
Jenejy  and  three  years  after  was  appcnnted  to 
arin^Uir  office  in  Oolnmtna  ool^;e}NewY<n-k. 
Ffom*18a7  to  1884  he  filled  the  pTOfessorship  of 
mathematics  in  the  universit?  o£  Penn^lvania. 
In  ad^timi  to  otbw  pnUioationH,  he  edited 
"  Hutton's  Mathematics." 

ATtRAflTgA,  dwghterof  Zwff  andAnangke^ 
matito ndnliter of^^Tengeanoe<tf  the  gods; 
named  after  Adrastu^  who  bnlit  her  a  temple. 

ADBASTOSr  king  of  ArgoB,  in  the  early 
histcwy  <rf'anei«it  Greeo&  His  fittlier  was  Ta- 
lan^  ling  <tf  Argoa,  and  his  mother  is  varioasly 
named  ^mnatat^  Lydanaeaa,  and  Eorniome. 
Bdng  «a^>elled  from  Azvos  he  took  reibge  in 
Bioyon,  and  there  snooeemd  to  the  throne,  and 
mstitated  the  Nemean  gamea  He  was  sube^ 
qoently  restmvd  to  his  natire  ci^,  and  married 
one  <^  his  daughtos  to  Polynioes,  the  exiled 
king  of  Thebes.  He  now  formed  a  union  of 
Grcefc  heroes  to  restore  his  son-in-law  to  his 
throoe,  and  led  the  fiuned  expedition  of  the 
**  sevea  aghast  Ihebee^"  the  abundant  theme  d 
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later  truedy-  Adrastus  akne  snrrived,  saved 
by  the  fleetness  of  his  hone  Arion.  Ten  years 
moF,  he  iMKnnptedthe  sevoi  scms  ct  the  defeat* 
ed  heroes  to  renew  the  war.  Their  expedition, 
known  as  that  of  the  Eingrad  or  desoendazita, 
set  ont  with  promises  of  saoceas  from  the  ora- 
cle, and  ended  with  the  oaptore  and  complete 
demolition  of  Thebes.  The  son  of  A^wtus 
was  the.  only  Ar^ve  hero  that  fell,  and  Adras- 
tus  himself  soon  after  died  of  grief.  The  le- 
gends of  his  life  are  interwoven  into  some  of 
the  masteipieces  of  Greek  literature. 

ADRETS,  Fkanqois  dr  BsAimoHT,  a  blood- 
thirsty Frenoh  warrior  of  infemoos  reputation, 
bom  in  DaophinS,  1618,  died  Feb.  3, 1687.  In 
consequence  of  ill  suooeas  in  a  Uw-sait,  wMch  iU 
success  he  attributed  to  the  Guises,  he  turned 
Huguenot  and  committed  savage  exoeeses  in 
Danpfain6  and  Frovenoe.  After  the  peace  he 
^ipftsred  before  the  royal  oonndl  of  Oharies  IX. 
am  saved  his  life  by  atjuring  Protestantism. 

ADBIA,  an  andent  seaport  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  between  the  months  of  the  Adige  and 
Fo.  The  inundation  of  these  rivers  gradually 
rendered  the  countrjr  nninhabitable,  and  thw 
deporit  of  soil  caused  the  sea  to  recede  until 
the  town  is  now  14  miles  inland.  The  nnns 
of  amnent  Adria  lie  south  of  the  modem  town 
of  that  name.  It  forms  part  of  the  Lombardo> 
Venetian  prorinces.   PopolatioD,  10,000. 

ADRIAN,  shire-town  of  Lenawee  Oo.,  ]lfiohi- 
gan,  is  sitoated  on  a  tributary  of  the  Baian  river, 
70  miles  W.  a  "W.  of  Detroit.  The  Erie  and 
Kalamazoo  rulroad,  constructed  in  1886,  joins 
Adrian  with  Tideda  89  miles  <^  and  the  ]ubhr 
torn  southern  rmd  passes  throng  the  town. 
The  oomptetionof  these  lines  of  road  has  neatly 
accelerated  the  growth  of  the  place,  which  now 
commands  the  trade  of  an  eztenrive  gndn- 
growing  region.  It  has  two  banks  and  several 
fine  public  edifioea.  The  stream  on  which  it 
stands  fbmishes  a  water  power  which  is  used 
by  several  mills.   Population,  4,000. 

ADRIAN,  Roman  emperor.   SeeHAsniAH.  # 

ADRIAN,  the  name  of  several  popes.  L  Bom 
at  Rome,  ascended  the  pontifical  chair  in  772. 
Dnring  his  reign  the  Longobards  invaded 
the  provinces  iniioh  Pepin  had  presented  to 
the  Roman  see.  Adrian  solicited  we  assistance 
of  Charlemagne,  who  entwed  Italy,  and  over- 
threw the  power  at  the  LMuohtvda  in  774. 
In  return  he  received  frun  A£itttt  the  title  of 
king  of  Italy  and  patridan  of  Rome.  In  791 
Rome  was  inundated  by  the  "nber,  when  Adrian 
aUeriated  the  distress  of  the  populace  by  dis- 
trilmting  proviriona,  in  boats,  wMoh  visited  all 
parts  of  the  city.  Oo  also  rebuilt  the  fbrtaflcar 
tions  of  Bfflne,  and  was  charitable  to  the  poor. 
He  died  in  798.  H.  Bom  at  Rome,  became 
pope  in  667,  and  died  in  879.  He  had  been 
muried,  but  left  his  wife  to  live  in  celibacy. 
Daring  his  pontlfioate  the  schism  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches  was  formed,  which 
BtUlexists.  in.  Bom  at  Rome,  was  made  pope  in 
884,  and  died  in  885,  on  his  way  to  the  Diet  at 
Worma    IV.  NiobolaB  Breal^Mar,  the  only 
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Englishman  who  ever  filled  the  papal  ohalr,  be- 
came pope  in  1154,  and  died  in  SepL  1159.  He 
was  made  bishop  oi  Albano  ij  Engenias  IH, 
who  sent  him  as  nis  legate  to  Sweden,  and  on  his 
return  he  was,  maeh  ag^nst  his  will,  elected 
^opo.  Rome  was  at  this  time  in  a  state  of  great 
oonfusioD,  resnlting  from  the  preaching  of  Arnal- 
do,  a  monk  of  Brescia,  who  was  advooatiDg  are- 
form  in  tJhe  chorch.  At  the  request  of  Adrian 
he  was  giren  np  by  Frederic  fiarbarossa,  to 
whose  dominions  he  had  fled  for  refoge,  and 
ezeonted.  Frederic  was  soon  after  crowned 
emperor  of  Gennany  by  Adrian,  after  a  dis- 
pute as  to  the  forms  to  be  obserred.  After  the 
ceremony  a  general  conflict  took  place  between 
the  Bomans  and  Fred^o's  troops,  in  which 
many  lives  were  lost.  Adrian  afterward  be- 
came inToWed  in  numerous  qaarrds  widi  iVed- 
eric^  which  was  the  ori^  of  that  fbeling  of 
Utter  ounity  between  the  pope  and  the  home 
of  HohenstrafEen,  onk  terminated  I7-  the  ftll 
of  the  latter.  Y.  A  Genoese,  p<^  in  12Y6,  died 
five  weeks  after  his  election.  YI.  Bom  at 
irtrecht,  was  the  preceptor  of  Charles  Y.  and 
elected  pope  in  1622.  He  died  in  September, 
1528,  after  vtunly  attempting  to  prevent  the 
Lutheran  schism  by  a  reform  of  the  abuses  of 
the  church,  which  he  did  not  lire  long  enongh 
to  accomplish. 

ADRIAN  TBB  AnaoAir,  flourished  in  the 
seventh  century,  and  came  to  England  with 
Theodore,  archbishop  of  Oanterbury,  where  he 
was  made  abbot  of  St.  Peter's.  Bode  speaks 
in  high  terms  of  his  intellectual  influanoe  on 
the  Irtish  nation. 

ADKIAEOSTS,  the  name  of  two  rdii^oas 
sects.  The  first  were  followers  of  Simon  Ha- 
goa,  abont  tiie  year  84.  Hie  other  was  fbnnded 
by  Adrian  Hamstead  the  Anabaptist,  and  held 
some  peculiar  views  concerning  Ohrist. 

ADRIAKOPLE,  the  second  caty  in  European 
Turkey,  situated  in  41°  44'  K  lat  !l6o  84'  £. 
long.  186  miles  W.  N.  W.  from  Constantinople, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hebros.  It  stands  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  is  surrounded  by  old  walls,  and 
intersected  by  narrow  and  crooked  streets.  The 
population  is  about  100,000.  It  contains  40 
mo8qtie&  the  most  famous  of  which,  that  of 
Selim  IL,  was  built  of  materials  fiuidshed  by 
the  ruins  of  Famagosta,  in  OyproB.  One  of  its 
most  important  edifices  is  tae  bazaar  of  Ali 
Paaha,  800  paces  in  length,  bnilt  of  red  and 
white  bricks,  placed  alternately.  ]h  it  are  Bold 
the  more  valuable  articles  of  merohendise,  as 
shawls  and  jewelry.  The  river  adds  to  the 
tr^c  of  the  place.  It  has  manu&ctures  oS 
Bilk,  woollen,  and  cotton ;  dyeing,  distilhng  rose- 
water  and  other  perfumes,  and  tanning,  are  also 
oarried  on.  It  exports  wool,  leather,  flax,  and 
opium.  A  Greek  archbishop  has  his  residence 
here,  and  likewise  a  British  consul.  Adrianople 
was  ori^naQv  a  Thracian  town,  and  takes  its 
name  from  the  Emperor  Adrian,  by  whom  it 
was  rebi^t.  In  1860  it  was  taken  by  the  sultan 
Uurad  I.,  and  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Turkish 
empire  ftont  that  tame  until  the  t^^ng  of  Oon- 
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Btantiaople  In  14B8 ;  the  soltanB  freqne&tl; 
made  it  their  residence  till  the  beginning  <^  tiu- 
eighteenth  oentory.  The  Busnana  oaptored 
the  dty  August  20,  1629,  which  nsolted  In 
the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace  betweeo 
Busraa  and  Turkey  at  Adrianople^  on  S^L 
14  c$  the  same  year.  By  this  treaty  mtj 
restored  Kddavia  and  Wallaohia,  and  all  tboa 
acquisitions  of  territory  in  Bul^^iria  and  Ron- 
melia.  The  Froth,  and  from  its  mouth  the 
Danube,  was  made  the  dividing  line  between 
the  two  ooontries,  and  the  boundaries  of  tlteir 
respective  Asiatic  poesessions  were  agreed  upon. 
Rusda  obt^ed  the  privilege  of  trading  with 
all  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire,  the  nav^ation 
of  the  Danube,  the  Black  Bea,  and  the  Medi- 
terraneaUf  &d  the  passage  of  the  DardaneHea, 
i^n  the  same  terms  with  the  most  &vored  ha* 
tiona,  and  a  fbll  indenuodty  for  her  e^penaea 
dnring  the  war. 

ADBIATIO  SEA,  the  portion  of  the  Medi- 
terranean lying  between  Italy  on  the  TT.  and 
niyria  and  Albania  on  the  E.,  takes  its  name 
from  the  ci^  Adria.  Its  length  from  the  strait 
of  Otranto  (which  connects  it  with  the  Icmian 
Sea)  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tagliamento,  is  480 
miles ;  its  average  width  about  ISO  miles,  which, 
northward  from  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  is  reduced 
to  about  60  miles  by  the  peninsula  of  Istria. 
The  Adriatic  receives  few  nvers  of  importance, 
except  the  Adige  and  the  Po.  The  western  coast 
is  generally  flat  and  swampy,  and  consequently 
unfit  for  habitation;  its  harbors  are  few  and 
pofv.  The  eastern  fdiores  are  steep  and  rot^, 
and  the  nnmerona  Lalands  along  the  ooast  6a- 
nidi  vesBelB  a  safe  shelter  from  storms.  The 
north-western  part  of  the  Adriatic  is  known  aa 
the  gulf  tit  Yenioe^  the  north-eastern  as  the 
gulf  of  Trieste.  On  the  western  coast  lies  the 
gulf  of  Manfredonia,  bordering  the  kingdom  of 
Ka^es,  and  on  the  eastern  the  golf  of  Cattaro 
in  niyria,  and  of  Drino,  in  Albania.  Dnring 
summer  the  navigation  of  the  Adriatic  is  free 
from  danger,  but  the  B.  E.  winds  that  blow  in 
winter  produce  disastrous  shipwredra.  Its 
depth  between  Dalmatia  and  the  outlets  of  the 
Po  is  22  fathoms ;  but  opposite  Yenioe  and  in  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  gulf  of  Trieste, 
less  than  12  fathoms.  To  the  southward  it 
deepens  rapidly.  Its  waters  are  more  salt  ttum 
those  of  tiie  Atlantic  The  tides  are  almost  Im- 
peroeptible.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
dimenaions  (tf  the  Adriatio  were  formerly  modi 
greater  than  at  present^  and  that  they  have  hoea 
contracted  by  the  d^Kmts  d  mud  made  by  the 
streams  that  empty  into  it.  On  the  weetem 
coast,  several  lagoons  produced  by  sand-bars, 
are  being  rapidly  tiranaformed  into  meadows  by 
this  process.  The  ori^al  depth  of  the  gulf  has 
likewise  been  greatiy  dinuniahed  by  the  accu- 
mulations of  sandy  marl  aod  testaceous  inorasta- 
tions  at  the  bottom,  similar  in  character  to  the 
strata  forming  the  hills  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 
Within  the  last  2,000  years  the  shares  of  th« 
gnlf  of  Trieste,  near  Karama,  have  idTanoed 
from  S  to  SO  miles  into  ttte  Bea. 
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ADULE,  now  Znlla,  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  town  of  AbysainiA,  is  ritnated  on  Uie 
west  coast  of  the  Ked  Sea,  on  Annesley  Bay,  in 
Ifio  86'  N.  lat.  and  SC*"  69'  £.  long.  In  tbe 
6th  oentorr  it  was  the  port  of  AxcmOf  and  its 
merchants  dealt  in  fllaves  and  iwrr. 

ADULLAH,  one  of  the  cities  ofthe  plain,  in 
fiw  tribe  of  Jndah,  fortified  by  KingBehoboam. 
The  **OBve  of  Adtmam,"  wbwa  David  hid  when 
pimned  hy  Uie  I^iilistines,  was  probably  near 
the  Dead  Sea. 

ADULTERATION,  a  term  applied  to  the 
eontminatioa  of  diiferent  articles  cHf  food,  drogs, 
dte^  by  mixing  them  with  cheap  and  inferior 
BiriMtaiioea.  In  evety  branch  of  trade  in  which 
the  practice  ooold  be  ^plied,  it  has  been  intro- 
duced, till  f^w  can  now  tell  what  they  eat  and 
drink,  and  the  phyeioian  is  qnite  nnable  to  pre- 
dict with  oertunty  the  efibet  of  his  preecrip- 
ticHis.  So  £Br  has  the  evil  spread,  that  it  has 
becmne  necessary  for  goTemments  to  cause  in- 
vestigations  to  be  made,  and  laws  to  be  enacted, 
irith  the  Tiew  of  exposing  and  checking  the 
anmerons  fraods.  The  aid  Baieiio&  wim  her 
modem  diaoavwiea,  haa  been  inTokeal  and  new 
me&oda  of  detecting  the*  minnta  oUbrenoeB 
which  fistingtush  amilar  oi^anio  struoUireB 
have  been  applied  with  wonderfbl  aocnrat^  to 
this  sabject.  The  microscope  has  become  a  very 
important  instrmnent  of  chemical  analysis,  and 
most  hereafter  be  used  for  distingnisfaing  from 
each  other  the  innnmerable  Tarieties  of  oiganio 
bodies^  whose  properties  depend,  not  on  the 
Iffoportions  in  which  thor  elements  are  com- 
bined, bat  on  the  hidden  modes  or  arrangements 
<rf  these  combinations,  and  on  the  presence  of 
some  peculiar  essences  o!  too  snbtle  a  natore  to 
be  detected  and  recognized  by  the  mere  appa- 
ratus of  oar  laboratories.  The  foim,  however, 
that  these  combinations  and  essences  impress 
upon  the  strnctnre  of  the  o^mio  body,  is  as 
fixed  and  characteristic,  as  is  tbe  form  of  the 
crystal,  which  distingni^iea  tbe  mineral  species; 
and  80  constant  is  it,  that  thongh  the  substance 
be  grotmd  to  powder  or  burned  to  ashes,  the 

Swdw  and  the  ashes  still  retain  the  character- 
ie  marka^  and  reveal  to  the  skilftal  observer 
the  very  name  of  the  plants  from  which  they 
were  derived.  As  in  geology,  so  in  vegetable 
^ysiolc^,  nature  has  provided  many  wonder- 
lol  modes  of  preserving  ctnnplete  the  record  of 
her  doings.  An  illustration  of  this  may  be 
cited  common  to  both  these  department&  The 
ashes  of  the  hard,  stony  anthracite  do  not  fall 
to  bear  their  testimony  to  the  v^etable  origin 
<tf  this  fiiel ;  and  in  them  the  mioroacope  dia- 
oovers  tbe  very  ftmOy  of  planta^  whidt  pro- 
duced it.  Applied  to  the  mmdnlent  mixtaiea 
of  foods  and  arnga  tbe  mioroBoope  beoomea  in- 
Tilnable.  Li  wheat  flour  it  deteota  tbe  mixture 
«f  lioe  flour,  and  in  the  Haranta  arrowroot  it 
aqrasea  tbe  peculiar  straotDra  of  the  ches^  po- 
tato floor  and  sago.  In  mustard  and  coffee  it 
briiws  out  the  peculiar  forms  of  ofaicoory  root ; 
sod  m  the  former  tonnerio  baa  been  detected  1^ 
t^  whflo  ibis  was  added  only  in  the  proportian 
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^  T^v  Delicate  farinaceous  preparations 

recommended  for  invalids  and  infants,  and  sold 
at  high  prices,  with  snch  names  as  "Prince 
Arthor's  Farinaceous  Food,"  and  "The  Prince 
of  Wales's  Food,"  are  resolved  by  the  micro- 
scope, the  one  into  plain  wheat  flour  baked,  and 
the  other  into  potato  flour.  The  impurities  of 
vegetable  drugs  are  likewise  detected  the 
same  instrument ;  and  the  genuine  articles  are 
ea^y  recognized.  Fdaonous  ingredimtB  being 
mostiy  of  a  mineral  nature,  are  subjects  rather 
of  <memical  analysis,  than  of  microsoi^ 
examinations.  There  is  an  instance,  however, 
of  cattle  having  been  poisoned  by  eating  r^ 
or  oil  cake,  in  which  were  detected  by  Dr.  Has- 
sall  the  groond  seeds  of  the  mustard.  Ohemi- 
cal  analysis  in  such  a  case  oould  discover 
nothiog.  It  is  to  Dr.  Hassall,  the  author  of 
scientific  papers  in  the  "London  Lancet,"  and  of 
several  works  on  food  and  its  adulterations,  that 
the  credit  is  principally  due  for  the  pn^ress 
made  in  this  department  of  sdenoe,  at  least  in 
its  applications  to  this  su^ect  Even  in  1861 
the  chancellor  ol  the  exchequer  quoted  in 
the  bouse  <^  oommona,  as  tbe  deliberate 
opimim  ot  three  eminent  obemiatSi  "that  nei- 
ther by  chemistry,  nor  by  any  other  means, 
could  tiie  admixture  of  ohiooory  with  coffee  be 
detected."  Now  nothing  is  more  certain  and 
precise  than  the  discrimination  by  the  micro- 
scope of  the  various  forms  of  vegetable  tissues. 
In  making  use  of  this  instrument  for  detecting 
adulteration^  it  is  first  necessary  for  one  to 
become  familiar  with  the  appearance,  in  its 
pnre  state,  of  the  artide  to  be  examined.  If  It 
be  a  powder,  as  flour  or  arrowroot,  a  very 
minute  portion  is  to  be  put  upon  the  glass  elide 
of  the  ustrument,  a  drop  or  two  of  water 
added,  throo^h  which  the  powder  is  to  be  dif- 
fused in  a  uyer  so  thin,  that  the  light  may 
eaoly  pass  through  it,  and  one  of  the  thin  d^ass 
corers  is  to  be  placed  over  it^  when  it  is  ready 
fiff  examination.  In  ease  tbe  aubrtance  is  a 
root,  stem,  or  seed,  thin  slices  are  to  be  shared 
from  it  with  a  razor,  and  these  submitted  to  the 
microBoope.  When  the  structure  of  the  pure 
article  is  made  fiuniliar,  it  is  to  be  replaced  with 
the  doubtful  one,  and  a  mere  glance  is  then 
often  suffloient  to  deteimine  the  presence  or 
absence  of  strange  ingredients.  According  to 
title  extent  of  our  acquaintance  with  tbe  struc- 
ture of  various  vegetable  substances,  will  be  the 
ease  of  recognizing  the  number  and  nature  of 
those  which  may  be  present  In  some  vege- 
table powders,  Dr.  Hassall  has  succeeded  in 
detecting  no  lees  than  nine  difibrwt  vegetable 
prodttctions.  The  knowledge  of  the  observe- 
m^y  be  limited  to  a  olaaa  of  substanoea  be  is 
partioubiriy  interested  in,  and  the  results  of  bis 
examinatioDs  may  be  practically  correct.  But 
it  is  advisable  for  all  who  turn  their  attention 
to  this  subject,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  vege- 
taUe  anatomy  by  the  study  of  books,  and  by  ob- 
servation to  gain  soma  familiarity  with  the 
characters  of  the  difl^vnt  tissues  and  fibres  of 
plants,  with  the  structure  of  the  leaves,  sterna, 
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flowen,  and  roota^  with  the  seeds  parttonlsrly, 
wdwiuithegnuiiuesirftbestaTohes.  Batitisnot 
apon  the  mioroBoope  aloDe,  that  ire  can  depend 
for  the  detection  of  the  sobstances  naed  for  adul- 
teration. Chemistry  still  Ainushes  the  onl^r 
tests  for  the  great  ni^orit7  of  these  and  for  the 
most  dangerons  of  them.  The  mineral  poisons, 
that  are  made  use  of  to  give  light  colors  to  oon- 
fectionerj,  and  the  fine  green  shades  to  pioklee 
and  to  tea,  are  onlj  brought  to  view  bj  the 
sloT  proeesses  of  chemical  analTsia.  By  thesa 
however,  th^are  separated  qiuntitivdy,  and 
in  fiffms  that  are  recognized  by  every  one.  The 
desoriptifm  of  these  prooesses  does  not  properly 
come  witiun  the  scope  ot  this  article.  Jn  this 
oonntry,  as  well  as  in  Great  Britaiu,  pnbtio 
attention  has  at  times  been  awakened  to  the 
immense  firands  practised  in  adulteration ; 
yet  the  laws  enacted  by  the  government 
have  probably  done  less  to  check  the 
BOTead  of  the  evil,  than  have  the  volnntaty 
eflbrts  of  individuals,  and  the  publicity  they 
have  given  to  these  practices.  In  London,  from 
1860  to  1664,  the  names  of  tlie  traders  who 
were  detected  in  their  diahonest  dealii^  were 
published  in  the  '*  Lancet,"  witit  an  account  of 
the  adnlterations they praotiaed.  Tfaeeflbotsitf 
this  ezpos6,  combined  with  the  etposore  re- 
cently made  he&iTe  the  ooDunittee  of  partia- 
menL-  has  been  to  rednee  the  amoontof  adol- 
teration  to  probaUy  one*twentieth  of  what  it 
fbrmeily  iras.  The  diange  in  many  articles  of 
oonfH^onery,  pickles,  sanoes,  and  bottled  firaita 
and  vegetables,  is  apparent  to  the  <(ye.  The 
same  Kaonn  ia  mach  needed  in  our  own  cotmtry, 
and  can  be  accomplished  by  the  same  mews 
better  than  by  the  aotion  of  legislatnrea  There 
is  no  donbt  that  the  lives  of  many  yoong 
children  are  yearly  sacriflced  in  onr  cities  by 
the  improper  mixtures  sold  as  mUk.  It  is  pos- 
uble  that,  if  a  calculation  were  made  here 
like  that  which  was  made  in  London,  it 
might  be  found,  as  it  was  there,  that  the  whole 
number  of  cows  mi^ilyii^  milk  is  insoffident 
to  ftarniah  «i6h  person  with  more  than  a  taUe- 
spoonfnlof  milkpwday.  Against soch frmds 
llie  poor  hare  no  protection.  Their  pnrehases 
must  be  made  at  me  ohetQ>e8t  rates.  The  un- 
scrapnlous  dealer  thus  nnderaells  the  honest 
tradesman,  vice  is  snstuned,  and  the  moral 
as  well  as  the  physical  heiuth  of  the  ocm- 
mmiity  is  corrupted.  Portunately  the  system 
of  tampering  with  the  important  articles  of 
floor  and  bread  is  not  introduced  into  this 
country,  as  it  hss  been  in  England ;  thoao^ 
by  an  investigation  into  the  qu^ties  of  the 
flour  sold  to  the  poor,  and  of  the  bread  and  its 
actual  weights  which  this  class  purdiases,  de- 
velopments would  no  doubt  be  made  that  are 
not  now  dtpamed  oC  Unwhcdesome  damaged 
flonr  would  be  found  mixed  with  good,  ud  in- 
jurious mineral  sabstaoces  added  to  oonceal  the 
fraud  and  increase  the  whiteness  of  the  bread. 
The  mistaken  taste  of  the  pubUo  for  Ywy  white 
brnd,  leada  the  bakers  to  select  flour  from 
which  the  more  nutritions  potion  of  the  gmiii 


has  been  s^Mrated  by  the  miller,  and  to  make 
this  flour  still  more  white  he  adds  to  it  a  quan- 
tity of  alum.  Though  the  use  of  tids  sobatanoe 
in  bread  ia  forbidden  bylaw  in  England,  it  was 
found  in  every  one  of  68  samples  that  were 
examined  for  it.  Sranetimes  it  happens  that 
the  millers  make  the  adniteratirais,  and  the 
bakers,  unaware  of  this,  give  the  flour  another 
dose.  GheB{>OT,andlessnutritiouskind8offlouT, 
as  of  rice,  potatoes,  corn,  beans,  lye,  Ao^  are 
mixed  with  wheaten  flour,  some  of  wmch  beeide 
their  direct  eObot  in  lesseniag  the  valne  of  the 
article,  also  eanae  the  bread  to  absorb  mndt 
more  water,  and  thus  add  to  its  weig^  by  sab- 
stitnting  water  for  flour.  Oarbon^  of  lim^ 
and  sulphate  of  lime,  silioate  (tf  magneda  in 
the  form  of  so^ietone,  white  clay,  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  bone  dust,  and  bone  asheik  have 
all  be«i  detected  in  Ei^fland  in  flour.  In  the 
adulterations  of  tea,  eepe^ally  green  tea,  the  iit- 
genuity  of  the  C3hinese  is  taxed  before  it  leaves 
tiieir  country,  and  that  of  the  English  on  receiv- 
ing it  in  th«r  own.  The  list  of  other  plants 
which  furnish  leaves  for  the  tea  chests,  and  which 
are  reoc^:nized  by  the  microscope,  is  too  hnigfor 
rqietition  her&  and  bo  of  the  poisonoua  mineral 
ingredients  inoin^iog  arsenite  of  copper,  which 
an  akilflillf  naed  to  nuke  good  green  teaa  of 
unsalable  uabk  teas.  Ooflee  Cares  somewhat 
better,  its  adulterating  miztorea  brang  of  a  more 
harmless  nature,  such  as  duccory,  acorns,  man- 
gel-wnrtzel,  peas,  md  beans,  and  for  the  use  of 
the  poor  in  London  roasted  hurse-Uver.  Su- 
gars are  more  decidedly  free  from  adulteration, 
but  the  brown  sugars,  as  usually  imported,  are 
found  from  the  acddental  impurities  present, 
and  from  the  immense  numbers  of  live  animal- 
cules, to  be  in  a  state  unfit  for  human  con- 
sumption. The  white  lump  sugars  are  very 
pure,  and  probably  more  firae  from  sand  than 
they  have  credit  for.  Any  insoluUe  snb- 
stanoe  like  this  can  be  easily  detected,  N^o  ar- 
ticles, however,  have  been  the  subjects  of  anoh  a 
reckless  system  of  adulterations  as  tiie  colored 
sugar  oonfecti(Hiery.  Though  expected  to  be  used 
principally  by  children,  the  colors  punted  upon 
the  candies  and  sweetmeata  are  the  product  of 
virulent  mineral  poisons ;  and  it  is  wonderful 
what  a  variety  of  these  have  been  made  appli- 
cable to  this  purpose.  Their  use,  however,  ia 
not  now  nearly  so  great  as  it  was  in  former 
times,  and  is  disconntenanoed  by  reputable 
dealers  in  these  articles.  "Wines  and  ^irits, 
from  their  high  value  and  general  use,  aa  also 
from  the  difficulty  of  detecting  the  chef^  mix- 
tures added  to  them,  are  fdmost  oniversalty 
adulterated  to  aome  extent :  while  many  that 
are  sold  have  no  sort  of  nght  to  the  name 
they  bear,  beii^  qinrious  imitations  made  up 
entirely  of  ingiedienta  wholly  forei^  to  the 
ooontiT  whioh  OTodnoes  the  genume  wina. 
The  anntaaoeg  added  with  a  view  of  preserv- 
ing wines  are  sometimes  poisons,  lead  and  cop- 
per both  b«ng  used,  the  former  in  the  state  of 
ntharge.  In  £n{^d  the  &vorite  port  wine 
isthna  moat  shameflilly  treated,  beades  beii^ 
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BugnnflMtiDedoiiaTeiy  Urga  soale^  after  a  Ta- 
xi^ of  fliiriowi«cipea,£roml2ioiuaiid8  of  pkMS 
tdtpaOui  flidar  unported  fiv  flie  pmpfwe^  bad 
Ino^y,  and  iofiiiioiiairflovvood  and  otiwr  dye 
■tnSai  The  obampagnei^  irMoh  are  more  in 
dHnind  in  this  oon^ry,  find  here  ae  ingeatons 
inotators ;  and  from  oar  native  ciders  with  a 
doe  mixture  of  cheap  French  wine,  sngar, 
bnady,  and  a  little  lemon  or  tartaric  add,  more 
ehaomagne  is  bottled  and  set  off  with  showy 
FrenohUbelfl,  than  ereroroflaes  the  Atlantic.  Jx 
gooeebeiTy  wine  is  eaaly  obtained,  it  is  used  in- 
stead of  older  fw  making  good  chazQpu>ne.  The 
tmpoieibilily  of  supplying  the  demand  for  French 
brandy,  aod  the  oonseqaent  hi^  price  of  the 
artkde,  have  led  to  its  extenaive  manofsctora 
in  fhmoe  firom  Ycry  cheaip  materials.  In  like 
mauat  the  Qunese  never  allow  orders  for  par^ 
tkndar  qpialilaeaof  tea  to  go  uifiUed,  even  though 
thfy  mount  to  nuany  tinwB  the  yiy^ti^y  of 
tea  grown.  The  materials  tor  adulterating  and 
enneoBtiM  F^oh  Isai^es  are  water,  and^|drita 
obtained  from  molasses,  beet  root,  and  potatoes, 
and  more  pertiealariy  cheap  whisky,  wUoh  is 
■eut  firom  this  country  in  large  qntuatitaes  to 
eome  bac^  teandy.  Burnt  sogar  gives  the  de- 
dred  odor,  and  tha  fine  flavor  is  made  to  suit 
the  taste  bj  akilfiil  admixtures  of  essential  dls 
and  distilled  murk,  which  is  the  refiise  skins 
and  |Mp8  of  tiie  gr^  left  after  tiie  distillation 
of  the  wine.  This  stuff  is  aotnally  imported  in- 
to England,  to  be  distilled  with  molaases  for 
making  brandy.  Gin  is  largely  adulterated  with 
water,  aod  as  the  efibct  of  this  is  to  make  the 
liqoor  whitish  and  tnrlnd,  other  substances  must 
he  added  to  cwieet  this  and  "  fine"  ib»  fpjL 
These  ate  almn,  oarbonate  cS  potash,  and  the 
poisimoaa  acetate  (tf  lead.  To  reshm  its  strength 
and  pimgenciy,  oayenne  in  the  form  of  tinotare 
of  e^dcom,  or  gridns  of  paradise^  are  emptoyed ; 
and  ita  peculiar  aroma  is  happily  preserved  by 
some  extraordinary  compoonos  called  "  gin  fla* 
voringa."  These  are  made  according  to  estab- 
lished recipea,  the  ingredients  of  which  are 
juniper  benies,  coriander  seeds,  almond  cake, 
angelica  root,  liquorice  powder,  oalamos  root, 
and  so^hnric  aod.  The  oommon  whiskey  of 
the  ooontry  is  largely  dilated  in  Ihe  distilleries 
with  water,  and  then  to  restore  the  sta-ength, 
the  lye  u  aahes,  which  is  prepared  for 
the  pmpoae,  is  added  in  suffident  quantity  to 
give  the  liqoor  the  character  which  is  express- 
ed bj  the  oonmKHL  name  by  which  it  is  called, 
of"ro^«t^"  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
adnlteratum  of  drugs  was  very  generally  prao- 
tiaed,  and  almost  without  didUc.  Were  this 
the  case,  medicine  would  indeed  he  in  bad  le* 

re ;  for  in  no  department  would  this  praotioe 
fdlowed  by  more  disastrous  omtseqcotoes. 
That  it  is  la^dy  adopted,  the  analyses  of  onr 
moat  respectaUe  drog^sts  prove ;  but  these  also 
Aow  that  the  sjntem  may  be  exposed,  and  in  a 
greet  messnre  oheoked  by  those  disposed  to  do 
ao ;  and  fbrther,  that  the  articles  lued  for  so- 
pbicticatum  are  generally  of  a  very  harmless 
nature,  tbos,  aemnding  to  the  notions  of  some, 


decidedly  Improving  rather  ihan  injuring  the 
medidne.  In  July,  1846,  a  law  went  into  ef- 
tBOt  in  thb  oountiy,  fbrbiddingthe  fanportation 
of  these  dangerous  mixtures.  But  while  the 
effect  <^  this  has  been  to  exdnde  foreign  a^il- 
teratapna,  the  manofaeture  of  them  at  home  has 
been  greatly  increased.  In  the  first  year  after 
its  ertablishment,  it  sppears  by  the  report  of 
Dr.  J.  M.  Bailey  to  the  New  Tork  academy  of 
medicine,  that  over  90,000  pounds  of  drags, 
comprising  Pemvian  bark  rhnbarb,  jalap,  sen- 
na, and  varioas  other  kinds,  had  been  rdected 
and  condemned  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  vary  qnestionable,  however,  among  drag- 
gists,  whether  after  all  the  sale  of  spnrious  mea- 
idnes  has  been  serionsly  diminished.  The 
adalteration  of  Turkey  opiam  is  carried  on  as  a 
regular  badness  at  MsrsdUes.  Itistherehtendly 
made  over  again.  The  greyest  variety  of  im- 
purities are  introdnoed  into  it,  as  bedde  extracts 
of  the  poppy  and  other  plants,  sand,  ashes, 
gums,  aloes,  small  stones^  i^eoes  of  lead  and 
Iron,  seeds  and  stems  of  plants,  are  fredy  used. 
In  England  too  ^e  same  practice  has  been 
so  saccessfhUy  pnrsoed,  that  what  appeared  to 
be  the  best  Turkey  opium  has  proved  en- 
tirdy  destitute  of  the  active  principle  of  the 
drug.  A  large  mannf^uring  establishment  at 
Bnusels,  in  lielgimn,  at  which  the  ^nrioos 
drugs  for  this  ooantry  were  prepared  with  sin- 
galar  skill,  and  which  maintained  a  trBvellmg 
agent  in  oar  seaport  towns,  has  been,  it  is  said, 
since  the  passage  of  this  law,  transferred  to  this 
ooantry.  Oertdn  it  is  that  many  h^hly-sophis- 
tioated  artioles  are  still  detected.  The  essential 
oUs  used  more  partiealariy  for  perfhmery,  are 
espedal  ot^eots  of  adalteration.  Oil  of  wmrm* 
wood,  we  notice  npon  the  test  book  of  one  of 
onr  most  respectable  druggists,  *^  warranted 
pore  from  Boston,"  contain od  about  40  per  cent, 
of  a  mixture  of  onlorofotm  and  alcohol,  besides 
some  reran  or  fixed  oih  Such  adnlterations  may 
be  detected  by  the  greatly-rednced  boiling  point 
of  the  fluid.  "  Precipitated  chdk  from  Ponlt- 
ney"  was  found  by  the  same  firm  to  be  nothing 
bat  gypsum  or  plaster ;  and  "  predpitated  sol- 
phar"  oontained  49  per  cent,  of  the  same  cheap 
mixtore.  Scammony,  whidi  is  largely  imported 
by  them,  and  is  extennvdy  used  as  a  powerful 
uastic  purgative,  was,  before  the  passage  of  the 
law,  olwf^  very  impure.  At  Smyrna,  its  adut 
tmntm  is  still  a  ze^darly-estabUshed  business, 
and  condueted  aoooraing  to  an  understood  scale. 
The  article  oalled  cake-aoammony,  bought  and 
sold  in  tide  country,  is  oondd«ed  good,  if  it  ia 
found  to  contain  20  per  cent,  of  the  genuine 
material;  and  virgin-eoammony  passes,  if  it 
oontains  no  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  fbrdgn 
matter.  Thin  ia  osnally  starch.  Chalk  and  fionr 
are  also  used.  When  the  new  law  went  into 
e^d^  this  powerfnl  medidne,  sent  to  the  drug- 
gists £su*  purer  than  they  had  1>eea  accnstomed 
to  receive  it  mast  have  entered  into  the  pre- 
Bcriptions  of  physicians  in  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion than  they  ooold  have  antidpated  ;  and 
probably  in  many  oases  with  the  most  serioos 
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confieqnences.  The  list  of  adnlteratioDS  nd^t 
be  extended  through  nearly  all  the  artides  of 
food,  and  drink,  ffiod  drags,  till  we  may  well 
fear,  that  with  every  sabstanoe  taken  into  our 
stomachs  we  imbibe  some  dangerous  poisons, 
and  aid  to  snstun  viUainoiu  fraod.  The  rem- 
for  these  evila  is  in  the  bands  <^  eveiy  cue 
who  has  the  taste  and  o^)aoity  for  the  micro- 
Boopic  and  chemical  invortdgatlons,  by  which 
they  may  be  snrely  detected  and  exposed.  The 
talents  requisite  fat  this  could  be  directed  to 
no  more  praiseworthv  objects.  By  syatemat- 
ically  making  pablio  the  results  of  examinations 
of  articles  purchased  of  different  dealers,  to- 
gether with  the  names  of  these  dealers,  as  was 
done  in  the  reports  in  the  "  Lancet,"  the  oom- 
mnnity,  and  the  poor  es{>e(»ally,  who  in  these 
matters  are  utterly  helpless,  areprotected  against 
these  evils,  and  honesty  inatoBd  of  frand  is  sus- 
tained and  rewarded. 

ADULTERY  is  the  offence  of  incontinence 
between  -p&rsoDSj  one  or  both  of  them  being 
married.  The  laws  of  modem  states  generally 
treat  adultery  as  an  offence  agunst  the  monu 
law,  for  which  the  oflfonder  is  acoonntable  to 
the  injured  party.  Scnae  states  however,  stiU 
Iffeserve  the  theory  of  the  Jewish  law,  by 
which  adultery  is  constituted  a  crime  against 
society.  By  uie  Ifosaic  institutions,  the  in- 
vader of  a  husband's  rights  and  the  wife  herself 
are  criminals,  liable  to  coital  punishment. 
The  iucoDtinence  of  a  married  man  was  not, 
however,  by  any  means  to  be  viewed  in  the 
same  light  The  Roman  civil  law  takes  the 
same  view,  and  in  this  respect  the  laws  of  an- 
cient Rome  and  the  laws  of  the  Jews,  and  even 
of  the  Goths  and  Teuton^  were  sii^nlarly  ao- 
corduit.  The  Romans,  mdeed,  did  not  ju- 
didally  punish  the  adulteress  with  death,  bat 
then  uie  next  of  kin  was  at  liberty  to  expiate 
the  disgrace  to  the  fomily^by  patting  the  of- 
fender to  death ;  and  the  jneaek  penal  code 
e^essly  anthorizes  the  death  of  the  par- 
ties if  caught  in  the  aot^  while  ^e  English  law 
crairaders  it  a  sofBoient  provocation  for  homicide. 
IHunng  the  commcmwealth  in  England,  adul- 
tery was  made  a  capital  f^ony,  but  at  the 
restoration  the  law  was  repealed.  Traces  of 
this  usage  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  'Sew 
England  states,  in  which  the  old  laws  were 
founded  upon  scriptural  precedent.  The  pan- 
ishment  of  adultery  in  tiie  United  States  gen- 
erally is  fine  and  imprisomnent  But  we  think 
that  the  public  sentiment  is  agfdost  treating 
it  as  a  criminal  offence.  In  France,  before  the 
revolution,  an  adultra«ss  might  be  sent  into  a 
oonventorhoq)ital.  tfthehnabandattlie endof 
two  years  received  her  again,  ^  was  fi«e ;  if 
not,  her  head  was  shaved  and  ^e  was  a  perpetual 
inmate.  By  the  present  laws,  an  adoltwess  may 
be  condemned  to  impriscmment  from  8  montns 
to  2  yearo.  Among  savage  nations,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  a  vanety  of  punishments  of  every 
degree  ot  ingenious  cruelty,  are  adopted  for 
the  repression  of  this  offence.  In  all  countries 
theoSenoe  of  inoontaneiioe  hy  tiie  man  is  Teity 
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differently  r^arded  from  the  same  offence  in  the 
woman.  The  history  of  the  laws  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  respects,  indicates  that  they  are 
made  by  one  sex.  A  coriouely-striking  instance 
of  this  distinction  in  the  d^ree  of  tnrpitnde 
is  to  be  foond  in  the  case  of  Jndah  and  his 
daughter-in-law,  Tamar,  in  Genesis.  By  the 
modem  French  laws,  while  the  woman,  as  we 
have  shown,  was  to  be  imprisoned,  the  maa 
camiot  be  ev^  charged  with  the  o&noe,  unless 
the  offence  be  committed  in  ihe  oonjugal  dwdl- 
ing.  The  Jewish  law  deals  with  wives  as 
property,  and  apon  this  same  theory  is  foanded 
the  civil  remedies  by  which  a  husband  may  ob* 
tain  damages  from  the  invader  of  his  domestic 
peace.  On  this  assomptioa,  all  the  wife's 
property  vesting  in  her  nusband,  the  law  oon- 
mstently  denies  her  any  equivalent  for  feelings 
outraged  by  a  husband's  infidelities.  The  Eng- 
lish action  for  criminal  conversation  is  justly  a 
frequent  point  of  attack  for  satirists.  The 
grounds  of  divorce  differ  in  different  countries, 
but  adnlt^  is  eveiywhere  a  ground  of  di- 
Toroe.  By  the  eod*  NapoUon,  adultery  of 
either  party  is  a  ground  of  absolnte  divoroe^ 
on  the  petition  of  the  party  aggrieved.  So  in 
tiie  Umted  States,  and  in  Scotiand.  In  Eng- 
land, it  is  only  the  husband  who  may  be  di- 
vorced  on  adultery  of  the  wife ;  adultery  hy 
tiie  husband  only  entitles  the  wife  to  a  deoee 
of  separation,  tedmically,  a  divorce  a  tnm$a  <t 
thoro  (from  bed  and  board).  The  greatest  legal 
authorities  have  lately  a^rmed  tMs  maxim  ctf 
the  English  law,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  cm- 
sonant  with  the  gospel,  and  farther,  becanse 
the  unfaithfbl  wife  may  impose  felse  heirs  on 
her  husband,  while  the  husband's  misconduct 
can  only  personally  affect  the  wife,  a  doctrine 
emiaently  savoring  of  hereditfuy  le^slatiou. 
The  social  question  of  adultery  is  determined 
by  the  moral  tone  of  the  oonntry.  Altboc^ 
prohal^  no  fbrdKoer  am.  Judge  infeUiUy  of  rae 
manners  and  hamts  of  other  countries^  diere 
are  undoubtedly  countries  in  which  the  mar- 
riage vow  is  held  in  verj  light  esteem.  Vrf- 
tfure  tells  us  that  in  his  df^  tiie  word  adnltray 
had  become  unfashionable,  and  unfit  fbr  ears 
polite.  Even  in  oar  own  day,  thare  are  oom- 
munities  among  whom  the  feet  is  so  common 
that  the  opprobrium  is  lost.  In  countries  where 

{tublio  opinion  is  more  energetic,  it  is  seldom 
evelled  at  the  man.  In  polite  society,  the  ab- 
surd practice  of  the  dael  puts  the  a^rieved  and 
the  <^ender  on  a  level ;  otherwise,  the  seducer 
is  exempt  from  condemnation,  while  the  weaker 
offender  alway#  remains  a  monument  of  folly 
or  weakness,  serving  to  point  amoraL 

ADTANGEM^  OF  BOIENOE^  Anocu- 
noBB  TOB  TmL— Thb  Bbttism  Aasoouncnr  fob 
THE  AsfYAvaSMBST  ov  SoiEBCB  WBB  fbrmod  in 
1881,  principally  through  the  eB««y  of  ^ 
David  Brewster,  suppoited  by  Sir  Homphrej 
Davy,  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel,  Mr.  Charles 
Babbage,  Messrs.  Forbe&  Johnston,  and  Robi- 
Bon  (^Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Mnrchison  of  Loo- 
ikoL  Noe&oaTOsooiety  ftrtheimMiiotion  of 
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■cfeaee  then  arirted  iaKnglanil,  anditirastiie 
■nae  <tf  this  defidenor  that  led  to  the  ftmnatini 
(tf  tlus  new  hody.  Themain  ibatnre  which  dis- 
tjngnhiKM  it  is  an  annnal  gathering  <^  -Its 
membera,  at  which  each  one  who  has  made 
K^iatha  si^poeeB  a  real  adTanoe,  reads  his  pa^ 
per  for  the  eriticiam  of  laborers  in  the  same  de- 
partment  of  scienoe.  New  sa^estioDS  are  thus 
made  to  those  most  likely  to  avail  themselrea  of 
that  aid,  and  the  daims  of  each  discoverer  are 
tried  by  a  jniy  of  his  fellows.  The  association 
also  prooareB  reports  upon  the  state  of  each 
partioalar  science,  its  progreee,  and  its  needs,  as 
a  gnide  to  inquiry.  The  effect  of  the  formation 
<tf  tiUsBOtnety  inxm  the  state  c£  sdenoein  £ng- 
land,  hM  heat  nry  marked.  Tlw  first  meeting, 
in  Sept.  1881,  ofHiflated  of  abont  SOO  members ; 
the  Beo<«d,  Jnn^  1SS%  nnmbered  700;  the 
tl^  900;  and  the  Wth,  in  Sept  1684, 
1^90.  The  transactions  are  umoally  publish- 
ed in  octavo  volames  of  about  600  pages,  and 
oont^  a  record  of  nearly  every  important  stop 
taken  in  British  science  dnring  the  past  26 
years.  In  the  reports,  included  in  these  trans- 
actions, are  also  found  the  disooveriea  of  conti- 
nental and  American  men  <^  science. — ^Thb 
AvsmcAK  AaaociATioir  roB  the  Advanob- 
MXST  OF  BoBNOBWaa  formed  in  Sept  1847,  by 
the  assodation  of  American  geologists  and  nat- 
uralists. Ihe  first  meeting  of  the  new  associa- 
tion was  held  in  Fhiladelpbia,  in  Sept  1848, 
and  althoo^  the  original  association  of  geolo- 
gists omaisted  of  <mly  21  membvs,  461  names 
wwe  anndkd  in  the  first  list  <tf  memhen  ot  the 
new  Bode^.  Among  t2ie  mraabers  of  the  old 
assodation  were  Lewis  0.  Beck,  James  EalL 
Walter  K.  Jt^mson,  Henry  D.  Bogera,  and 
BidiardO.  Ti^Iot.  The  new  assodation  em- 
braoea  nearlyeTery  scientific  man  in  the  TJnit- 
States.  The  second  meeting  was  held  at 
Cambridge,  Aogost,  1849 ;  the  third  at  Oharks- 
ton,  March,  1860 ;  the  fonrtii  at  Kew  Haven, 
Aug.  1850 ;  the  fifth  at  Oindnnati,  llay,  1851 ; 
tbedxtb  at  Albany,  Ang.  1861;  the  seventh  at 
develand,  Joly,  1863 ;  the  dghth  at  Washmg- 
ton,  Apru,  1854;  the  ninth  at  Providence, 
Ang.  1866 ;  the  tenth  at  Albany,  Ang.  1866; 
andtheeleventiiatMontreal,  Ang.  1867.  Theoh- 
jeeta  and  methods  of  the  association  are  iden- 
tical wiUk  fAwse  of  tbe  British  sodety.  The 
prooeecUiwi  eadi  meeting  form  an  ootavo 
Tolnma  of  aboot  800  pages,  and  this  series  of 
volomeB  oontdns  the  most  Talnable  results  of 
Amoicsn  sdentifio  Inqoiry  during  the  last  10 
years.  The  mathematical  papers  are  not  nsn* 
ally  pobHsbed  in  detail,  bnt  the  titles  of  all 
pc^rs  offered  at  the  meeting  are  published, 
and  ^ua  the  volnmes  fondah  at  least  a  rec- 
ord of  the  growth  of  American  science  during 
the  last  dozen  years,  a  growth  portiy  doe, 
as  is  well  known,  to  the  infln^oe  of  this 
association.  The  usual  number  of  memben  is 
about  700. 

ADYEITAIL  the  name  of  a  philosophical 
sect  among  the  Hindoos,  who  deny  the  existenoe 
of  the  material  universe,  regarding  it  only  as  a 


phantasm,  and  ascribing  real  existenoe  to  the 
Pdty  alcme. 

ADVENT,  the  period  of  4  weeks  preced- 
ing Ohristmas,  appointed  by  several  Christian 
churches  to  be  observed  in  honor  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  anniversary  of  Christ's  nativi^. 
It  formerly  occupied  six  weeks,  and  that  is  still 
the  case  m  the  Greek  ohurdi.  It  commences 
with  the  Sunday  nearest  to  8t  Andrew's  day 
(the  80th  of  November).  liiEagland  and  some 
parts  of  the  European  continent^  marriages  can 
only  be  perftffmed  l^*  spedal  license  during 
this  period. 

ADVENTDEE,  Bill  of,  a  writing  wgned  by 
a  merchant,  whereby  goods  shipped  on  board  a 
certain  Tesfld  are  diownto  be  at  another's  ven- 
ture, the  merobant  himself  being  uiswerable 
only  for  thdr  produce. 

iDVENTUBE  BAT,  S.  K  coast  of  Austra- 
lia, lat  48°  21'  a  long.  147°  20'  E.,  discovered 
in  1778  in  C^tun  OooVs  expedition.  The  an- 
chorage is  good  and  well  sheltered,  with  aban- 
danoeofwOod  and  water.  At  the  head  of  the  boy 
there  is  a  fine  sandy  beach,  bnt  the  shores  eW> 
where  are  hilly;  and  covered  with  tall  trees  and 
vegetation.  The  waters  abound  with  fish,  and 
on  shore  kangaroos  and  Heathered  game  are 
plentiful, 

ADYENTUBEBS,  persons  who  lack  the  ne- 
cessary disdplina  and  balance  of  mlnd^  to 
submit  thenuelves  to  the  laws  of  society, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  are  devoured 
by  the  ambition  of  distinguishing  themselves,  of 
making  a  fortnne  or  a  sensation.  They  stand 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  chevalier  d^in- 
dnsteie  as  the  pirate  to  the  pickpocket,  while 
to  men  of  gentune  amlrititm  wej  compare  as  a 
coxcomb toa  man <rftiiew(nrld, orapoacherto 
a  sportsman.  Adventurers  are  rarefy  without 
a  redeeming  love  of  glory,  and  if  they  are  suc- 
cessful they  beoome  heroes  like  Napoleon.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  seldom  liston  to  the  ap- 
peals of  conscience,  and  if  they  are  tmsucoess- 
inl,  they  become  scamps  Uke  Cagliostro.  In 
the  historical  records  of  men  of  bnlliant  £ame, 
we  find  as  many  adveotorera  as  persons  of  in- 
fiunous  reputo  in  the  police  returns.  They 
are  to  be  found  ddly  in  the  walks  <^  private 
life,  as  well  as  in  Ihe  realms  ctf  fiction.  SCioaw- 
ber,  in  David  Copperfield,  would  have  been  a 
great  adventurer,  if  he  had  not  been  destined 
to  become  the  graat  KGcawber.  He  was  always 
waiting  foT  scmiething  to  turn  up.  This  pecu- 
liar state  of  expectation  is,  in  fi^c^  tiie  normal 
state  of  mind  of  an  adventurer.  As  long  as 
this  state  of  suspense  lasts,  he  keeps  wisely  in 
the  background,  ransacking  earth  and  heaven, 
his  brdn  aching  with  thought,  his  heart  swell- 
ing with  hope,  his  very  soul  bursting  with 
ambition,  but  as  all  the  while  his  pocket  Is 
empty,  and  as  he  dora  not  perform  an^  honest 
labor  for  the  pnrpoee  of  oiling  it,  his  life  is 
that  of  an  ontiaw.  His  name,  nay  his  very 
existence,  is  utterly  unknown,  except  to  his  un- 
fortonate  fiunily  and  his  nuserable  creators. 
Bnt  of  a  snddoi  his  otmoding  ambition  is  grat- 
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{fied,  the  dnams  of  Us  UfSa  are  realized.  Some- 
thing has  toroed  pp.  He  jamps  into  some  con- 
sfHonons  or  notorioos  poeltioa.  The  &ct  of  his 
existence  is  a  new  revedation  to  mankind.  His 
name  fUla  like  a  bomb  upon  the  pnblio  ear. 
"Who  in  ti^e  world  is  he  I"  ask  atboosand 
Toices,  and  echo  answers :  "  An  adrentnrer." 
If  he  is  a  person  of  military  tnm,  he  becomes 
A  fiUibaster,  like  Lopez  or  Walker.  If  of 
an  energetic,  semi-intrigning  natare,  he  be- 
comes a  ngah,  Uke  Sir  James  Brooke  of  Sa- 
rawak. If  his  predilections  are  of  the  financial 
wder,  he  becomes  a  railw^  king,  like  Hudson, 
or  a  coIoBsal  swindler,  Hke  Law.  K  of  a  re- 
Ugions  dispositicHif  he  beoomes aprophet  like 
John  <^  Leyden.  or  Joe  Smith.  Tne  word  od- 
Tentnrer  is  deriTed  from  Ibe  latin  advmire. 
The  knight-eiranta  were  called  adventurers, 
and  the  poets  of  the  middle  ages  exalt  the 
"Dame  Aventnire,"  as  she  was  called,  to  the 
dig^ty  of  a  goddess,  and  represent  her  as  a 
women  of  angeUc  heanty,  possensed,  like  6y- 
ges,  of  the  power  of  maJdng  herself  invinble, 
by  patting  on  a  mysterious  ring,  which  enables 
her  to  travel  incog,  all  over  the  world,  and  to 
o^rve,  without  being  observed,  the  doings  of 
mankind.  Icgrder  to  make  her  divine  Paul  Fry 
mission  more  colsgfortable,  she  carries  a  staff  iu 
her  hand,  which  has  the  magie  power  of  helping 
her  over  land  and  sea.  The  troubadours  were 
caUed  adventurers.  The  explorers  of  foreign 
lands,  lika  Amerioos  Vespudns,  Almagro, 
the  Algerine  pirates,  the  bnocaneers,  tiie  fiUiboa- 
ten,andthej9^^rM<<a&)«dte  in  the  Antillea,  the 
oivsairs  of  the  French  Bepnblio  and  empire, 
the  eorpi  J^anet  in  France  in  the  years  1808-16, 
were  all  called  adventurers.  Hany  of  the  "  bad 
Buljects"  who  ioined  the  crusades,  were  called 
adventurers.  Walter  the  Penniless  was  oon- 
ddered,  in  those  remote  times,  the  very  ideal  of 
an  advratnrer.  In  the  10th  and  11th  centories 
the  name  was  applied  to  mercenary  soldiers  in 
Italy.  When  the  unity  of  Italy  was  destroyed 
by  civil  wars,  and  the  country  turned  into  lit- 
tle principalities,  whole  armies  of  adventurers 
swarmed  forth  from  beneath  the  rubbish  of  the 
empire,  like  a  aw  arm  of  flies  from  a  dung* 
hur.  The  land  par  exedUnee  for  adveatorera  la 
France.  This  was  as  true  tit  tiie  times  of  Hngfa 
Gapet,  whom  Dante  calls  Ibe  son  of  a  batcher 
of  Paris,  as  it  is  of  the  times  of  Lonis  Napoleon, 
the  nephew  of  a  soldlw  of  Corsica.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  12th  century  to  the  end  of  the 
14th,  from  Louis  the  Young  to  Oharles  Y.,  the 
great  mass  of  adventurers  made  it  necessary 
to  distinguish  them  from  each  other  by  various 
names,  and  frequently  by  tiie  names  of  the 
province  which  nod  the  happiness  to  lose  them, 
or  ofthat  which  wasdoomed  to  receive  them,  as: 
The  AUaquais,  Ars^onais,  Armagnaca,  Bandes 
noires,  Bandits,  Bandouillers,  Barbutes,  Basques, 
Bidanx,  Braban^ona,  Brigants,  Oantatours,  Oha- 
perons,  Oompagmes  Uanches^  Oondottiod,  Oot- 
tereaux,  Eacondieiirs^  Grandes  oompagnies, 
Gnilleris,  Lanoea  vertes^  Lanaqnooets,  Lw 
Linfiu^  Malnadea,  v^i^wtrfna,  ICargots, 


Diables,  Navarrois,  PaHIers,  Pastonreanz,  Piqrd- 
chins,  RetondeuTB,  Bibauds,  Bontiera,  Bostru, 
Soudoyen^  Tard-venus,  Tondeurs,  Tnchins,  and 
Varlete,  all  brigands,  who,  like  the  uuza* 
roni  of  Naples,  were  ready  at  all  times  for  any 
littJc  filUbuster  or  banditti  job  for  a  oertun 
connderation ;  but  much  toil  was  required  to 
obtain  their  serrioes,  as  with  the  reokleasneas 
<tf  the  highway  robber,  they  blended  a  savage 
sense  of  Independence  and  a  romantic  love  of 
roving.   Politicians,  princes,  and  genenda  got 
hold  of  them  by  playing  npon  their  individual 
passions  and  wooing  them  separately.   It  was  a 
hard  task  to  bribe  them  in  a  lump.   U  thw 
were  not  too  mnoh  engaged  in  fip*^"?  eaut 
other,  tb^  were  generally  figfaflng  as  Mrding^ 
The  adventnrsn  were  then,  what  Uie  Swiss  ia 
Italy  and  France  are  in  our  days.   Whenever  a 
bloody  Job  had  to  be  done,  the  aervices  of  the 
adventorm  were  called  bito  reqniutaoii.  Dor* 
ing  the  19th,  18th,  and  14&  centuries,  they  ^ 
nre  conspicuously  on  many  occanonsL  Sia> 
mondi  sketches  a  famous  eondottiwre,  Onaz^ 
meri,  who  oi^anized  a  speciee  of  ambulating 
empire  with  an  army  of  adventurers  frtnn 
Italy.   According  to  Eallam  and  other  his- 
torians, these  armies  covered  Italy  with  dis- 
grace and  infamy.   After  having  plundered 
Fr^ce,  they  desolated  Germany.  In  1848,  Goar- 
ideri  and  his  adventurers  made  their  appear- 
ance agdn  in  Italy,  and  this  time  they&vared 
the  papal  atates  with  tbrar  presoioe,  "hi  tiu 
16th  century,  EVan^  L  took  meaBorea  to  stop 
the  mdsanoe,  and  the  dtizens  of  Anton  were 
the  firat  to  tnm  oat  in  a  body  against  thia  dea- 
perate  gang.  Franda  kept  them  in  awe^  bat 
as  Boon  as  this  monarch  was  put  intoprison  the 
adventnrers  tnmed  up  agidn.   When  Oharles  Y. 
invaded  France,  Francis  himself  was  bronght  to 
the  humiliating  necessity  of  employing  as  sol- 
diers, the  very  men  whom  he  had  hunted  like 
wild  beasts.    It  was  not  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  that  France  waa  purged  of  their 
presence  by  incorporating  them  into  the  regu- 
lar army,  and  breaking  the  dangerous  apell  of 
thw-  ban^tli,  gyps^  me.  They  were  a  set  of 
monsftrous rogues ;  dirty  like  pigs,  half  naked  like 
savages,  swearing  like  fiends,  carousing  like  de- 
mons ;  itivf  locked  like  a  gang  of  drunken  galley- 
slaves  let  loose  on  their  or^es,  and  bent  npon 
plunder  and  mnrder.  Maoehiav^i  says  that  Itidy 
would  never  have  been  invaded  by  OharleB 
YIII.,  never  have  been  desolated  by  Louis  XEL, 
never  have  been  oppressed  by  Ferdinand,  noTer 
have  been  insulted  by  the  Swiss,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  infernal  adventurers.   The  ten- 
dency of  adventorers  in  modem  tame  is  per- 
haps more  to  shine  as  flnanders  than  as  sol- 
diers, excepting  during  the  Bussian  war,  wlien 
the  Crimea  was  fnll  of  all  sorts  of  them, — ^bold 
journalists  in  search  of  bloody  paragraphs,  third 
and  fonrth  rate  feuilletonists  and  artists  in  search 
of  some  mdo-dramatio  Inddent,  or  of  pictures 
to  raid  the  hearts  of  griaettea,  of  dwigbtera 
<tf  the  recent  in  aeansh  of  cnatomera^  and 
other  lady  adventnrera  making  love  to  grim 
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mrriom     But   &b  fnancial  tempmmeat 
{Hwonderated  even  upon  the  cUasio  groonds 
o£  Alma  and  BalAklava,  where  at  the  pcnntB 
gala  from  the  intradoa  of  boUete,  little  Jew 
•drentnrera  tremblinglj  peeped  into  the  smoke 
of  the  bottle  field  in  Uie  hope  to  find  aomething 
b^  which  to  torn  an  hcmest  penny.   Along  the 
ahorea  d  the  Kediterranean,  in  Qreece,  Tarke7f 
and  Armenia,  thenameof  adTentareTisfreqaent- 
ly  applied  to  persons  who  hj  some  sodden  torn  of 
fortnne  aohiere  financial  eminence.   In  Asia,  in 
Hfli^  Bombay,  Madras,  Oalcntta,  Lahore, 
hanging    aronnd  the  courts  of  the  natiTe 
prbioa^  and  the  offices  <d  the  rich  Persiaii 
uolura,  a  great  number  <tf  adTentnreia  are 
finmd,  ohieflj  Knglwh  and  Sootohmeiu  broken 
down,  military-  men  or  deoi^ed  merehantB,  or 
d^il<Hnadst8  upon  thdr  ownacoonnt.   At  Oairo 
near  the  oomrt  of  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  in  Alex- 
andria and  OoostanUnople,  adrentnrers,  ohiefiy 
FMoeh,  ItaUana,  Germans,  Greeks,  with  a  fair 
lyrinfcling  of  orieutaHzed  English,  still  reap 
golden  liarveeta.   As  a  general  role,  Frenoh 
adrantorera  snooeed  by  finesse,  Itauaos  by 
treach»y,  Greeks  by  tact,  Germans  deep- 
laid  plots,  Ti'-T'g>'«h  by  plnc^  and  rascality.  In 
almost  an  AaaUc  and  Sooth  American  coontries, 
£aiopeaa  adTeatDrers  are  as  nlenty  as  black- 
berries.  Courts  like  that  of  King  Soolonqne, 
of  Hayti,  or  <tf  Qneen  Pomar6,  of  Otaheit^ 
are  pttftet  coid  minea  icfr  odTMitnrerB,  prind- 
ptBjFnam.   WhttOTWthethroneof  aoonn- 
try  is  ooeapied  hf  peraona  <rf  questionable 
pacity  or  questionable  morality,  adventarerB 
flit  aronnd  it,  like  the  motJh  around  a  light. 
Athena,  Madrid,  liebon,  Parma,  Naples,  am>rd 
ample  endenoe  of  this  fiust.  The  chief  confi- 
dant and  minister  of  the  late  duke  <^  Parma 
was  an  KngliRh  groom,  and  there  are  many  more 
such  instances  of  tho  snocess  of  adventurers, 
wherever  the  imbeoiJity  or  profiigacy  of  a  court 
eomttenaaoes  their  presence.    London,  Paris, 
R<Mne,  St.  Peterabui]g,  Beiiin,  Bio  de  Janeiro, 
New  York,  Ban  PranciBco,  Melbourne,  New 
Oriaana,   and  many  other  populous  cities, 
■re  the  £aTorite  reeorta  of  commonplace  ad- 
Tentarera.    But  the   more   knowing  ones 
fioofidt  in  distant  and  isolated  parts  of  t^e 
emt,  ■wbm  tliero  is  lesp  oomp^tion,  and 
where  aome  stray  savage  prince  or  prinoess, 
some  doting  pasha  or  foolish  mandarin,  offers 
an  eaaen  and  at  the  same  time  a  more  bril- 
liant field  fbr  their  peculiar  genius.  London 
ia  a  great  focus  lor  conunerdal  adrenturera, 
w1k>  jjuika  HuoT  upearance  on  'change  under 
the  anspioea  of  soinl  Esst  Indian  or  American 
house,  and  vanish  without  even  having  ^ven 
evidence  of  their  power  by  a  right-down  &il- 
ore.   They  simply  disi^pear,  gliding  out  of 
'change  with  the  same  eel-like  smoothness  with 
which  they  have  insinnated  themselves  into  it, 
but  after  a  year  or  so,  the  gay  deoraver  hires  an  of- 
fioeat  San  fVancisoo  or  I&vana,  wmakes  his  ap< 
pearanoe  i^ain  in  Lfmdon.  In  all  tiie  great  oi^ 
tab  of  Eiwape,  and  of  late  also  in  the  United 
Stata^  advennreni  abonnd  in  tiie  ahi^  of 


German  barons,  PoUsh  counts,  and  Italian  or 
Frmoh  marquises,  while  the  American  adven- 
turer's badge  ia  often  concealed  under  the 
unassuming  buuneas-like  pretence  of  selling 
some  patent  Invention.  In  the  fashionable 
wateriiu;-place8  of  Europe,  like  Baden-Baden, 
Wiesbaden,  and  Spa,  adventurers  are  as  abun- 
dant as  CToupiers  atihe  gaming  table.  Some  go 
tho-e  to  look  out  for  acquaintance  with  influ- 
ential persons,  others  preserve  an  elegant 
neutrality,  and  seem  only  desirous  to  secure 
the  ben^t  of  the  tacit  prestige  of  their  pres- 
ence amonga  host  of  notab&ties.  All  over 
continental  Europe,  in  almost  every  first-class 
hotel,  there  ia  a  constant  supply  of  bish,  Eng- 
Uah  and  Sootoh  adveidnren,  soanning  the  ad- 
TOlisementB  of  newi^wpers  with  argus  eyes, 
and  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up,  until  the 
patioioe  of  the  landlord  is  exhausted,  when 
they  favor  scone  othw  place  of  the  continent 
witii  a  short  visit.  But  although  they  are 
shOTt  of  money,  these  men  are  not  chevaliers 
d'industrie ;  they  are  adventurers  who  temporize 
and  keep  in  the  background  until  thrar  plans 
are  ripe.  Female  adventurers  are  also  pretty 
numerous.  Nell  Gwynn,  Lady  Hamilton,  Ma- 
dame de  Pompadour,  Lola  Hontez,  all  come  more 
or  leas  under  the  eatery  of  adventurers.  Ia 
Italy  female  adventurers  abonnd  among  the 
priocesses  and  highest  nobility.  InEnn^and 
America  th^  oeoasionally  make  thdr  mpear- 
anoe  as  govemesaes  and  teaoheni  of  mrdgn 
knguagea.  &i  new  oountries,  like  America  and 
Austnua,  the  adventuror  is  most  in  his  ele- 
ment In  America,  as  soon  as  a  new  territoiy 
springs  into  existence,  the  adventurers  of  sU 
parts  of  tlie  Union  run  there  en  masse.  This 
was  so  in  the  ease  Galifomia,  Oragoi, 
Texaa  and  recently  in  the  case  of  Esnsaa 
and  Nebraska.  Men  of  unruly  nature,  they 
cannot  brook  the  fetters  of  civilization,  and 
in  the  comparative  anarchy  whioh  prevuls 
in  a  new  territory,  they  fed.  as  much  at 
home  as  the  wild  beasts  in  the  wilderness  of 
Africa.  On  the  whole,  however,  in  America, 
where  most  men  are  obliged  to  work  for  a  liv- 
ing, the  term  adventurer  is  not  so  frequently 
i^plioable  as  in  Eurq^  where  the  ambition  to 
leap  atcme  bound  over  the  wide  gulf  eziBtinj{ 
between  the  difftgentclawHea  of  sodety,  ccmatt- 
tates  a  great  temptatkm  to  adventurous  pro- 
peuntieB.  Adventurers  are,  as  a  dass,  unpi^ct- 
pled,  TanA  downright  jovial  feUom,  with  a  slight 
tinge  of  romance  in  their  nature,  whicb,  at 
oooe,  wins  the  ^fmpatbies  of  sentimeoital  ladies 
and  credulous  gentlemen.  Since  the  days  of 
Bon  Quixote  da  la  Msnoha,  the  ticaa  and  ooou- 
pation  of  the  adventurer  have  undergone  many 
chsnges,  but  he  flourishes  now  as  be  did  then, 
although  his  career  in  our  days  is  rather  pecu- 
niary than  knightly. 

AJ)YENTURERS,  Soonrr  of,  originated 
in  Buivnndy  in  1248,  and  yfu  an  association 
of  tro&rs  fbr  the  discovery  df  unknown  land^ 
dm.  Bnbaeqiiently  it  wm  removed  to  Entfand, 
and  called  merchant  adventurersk 
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ABYEBB,  in  grsmmfir,  a  word  qnalifying 
tbe  meaDioff  of  a  verb,  [lartiolple,  adjective,  or 
other  adverb,  by  expressing  some  condition  as 
of  manner,  time,  place,  or  qnality.  Thns  in  the 
sentence  "he  writes  well,"  the  sense  of  the 
verb  "  writes  "  is  enlarged  and  modified  bj  tbe 
adverb  "  well,"  which  sncoeeds  it  The  adverb 
derives  its  name  from  the  prepodtion  ad,  to,  and 
verlnm,  a  verb,  and  is  nsoally  placed  near  the 
word  whieh  it  gpalifles. 

"  ADVEKTISEtCENT.  The  aonoimoeiDaits  in 
the  pablio  Journals,  known  as  "odvertiBaiirats^" 
did  not  spring  up  antil  long  after  the  institn- 
tion  of  newspapers,  which  existed,  bnt  scarcelj 
flonrished,  in  Italy  and  Germany,  prior  to  their 
establishment  in  England.  The  first  regular 
Lcoidon  newspaper  £d  not  appear  ontal  1623, 
in  the  rei^  of  James  I.,  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Weekly  News."  It  contained  intelligence,  but 
not  a  single  advertisement  Kor  was  it  until  80 
years  lat^v- the  repablio  having  been  establish- 
ed in  the  interval — that  tbe  people  used  the 
press  as  a  means  of  making  known  their  wants, 
and  of  mving  publicity  to  their  wares.  The 
earliest  English  advertisement  appeared  in  1662, 
in  a  journal  issued  by  the  parUament  and  en- 
titled MereuHua  PolUictu,  and  annoonoed  a 
book  eulogi^ng  Oromwell's  Wdwiea  in  Ireland. 
In  tbe  ei^tsDooeeding  years  to  the  restoration, 
bof^sellerB  were  the  prindpal  ftdTertisers.  Next 
came  what  are  stall  called  "hue  and  cry"  ad- 
Tertisements,  inqniring  after  runaway  ftppren- 
tioes,  hoose-thieves,  horse-atealers,  ao.  Then 
followed  notices  of  joumeyings  by  stage  coaches, 
first  established  on  the  great  roa^  under  Crom- 
well's role,  when  a  trip  to  Salisbury  occupied 
two,  and  a  journey  to  Eieter  was  completed  in 
four  days ;  the  first  distance  being  now  achieved 
in  three,  and  the  latter  in  seven  hours.  lu  these 
early  days  of  joomalism,  though  books  were 
freely  advertased,  few  tradesmen  in  London 
tamed  the  new^per  to  account  in  making 
known  their  goods  to  the  world.  The  veir 
first  who  did  ao^  only  a  year  befwe  tbe  deata 
of  Oromwell,  announoed  that titte  "OMnadrink 
called  by  the  Chineans  TfcAo,  by  other  nationa, 
3hy  aliaa  7!9«,"  was  sold  at  a  "  Oophee-honae" 
near  the  Boyal  Exchange,  an  intimation  which 
fihows  that  cofiTee  as  wdl  as  tea  was  then  get- 
ting into  use.  On  the  restoration  of  Ohs^es 
n.,  advertisements  greatly  increased  in  number 
and  variety,  though  not  a  single  newspaper  was 
pabliahed  out  of  London  during  the  reign  of 
Oharies,  nor  indeed  for  nearly  fifty  years  after. 
The  "  London  Gazette"  itself,  at  tiie  revolution 
of  1688,  was  the  only  printed  paper  (there  were 
a  few  in  manuscript),  and  was  then,  what  it  has 
ever  since  continued,  the  court  or  omdal  journal. 

the  reign  <tf  Ofaarlee  n.  advertisements  of 
theatrical  and  otlter  public  amusements  first  i^h 
peared— -play-houses,  exhibitions,  and  the  lot- 
tery occupied  oonsiderable  space.  "When  the 
great  plague  decimated  London,  announcements 
of  antidotes  and  remedies  became  fi^uent. 
Kew^wers  were  dlsconntenanoed  durii^  the 
TtH^  of  James  IL,  and  eeldoin  as  many  as  ft 


dozen  advertisements  appeared  in  any  dng^  pe- 
riod! caL  'While  the  licensing  act  was  in  force, 
the  only  newspaper  was  the  "Londrai  Gazette," 
edited,  says  Macanlay,  "by  a  derk  in  the  office 
of  the  secretary  of  shit^  and  which  contuned 
nothing  exoept  what  the  secretary  of  state 
wished  the  nation  to  know."  lu  April,  1695,  this 
censbrahip  of  the  press  expired,  and  a  oonaider- 
able  number  of  newq)^per8  sprang  up^  feeUe 
enoqgh,  it  is  true,  as  compered  witih  the  energy, 
expedition,  and  intelligence  of  later  joumaU^  but 
deoded  improvements  (m  aU  tlut  had  preceded 
Ham,  As  the  govomment  became  sewed  and 
firm  under  the  sway  of  mOiam,  the  press 
grew  into  importance.  The  stability  of  the 
royal  rule  encouraged  enterprise,  whidi  dadly 
availed  itself  of  the  newspa{>er  to  advertise  its 
desires  and  deagns,  its  aims  and  plans,  its  ex- 
pected individuu  gain  as  well  as  the  various 
benefits  which  it  promised  to  bestow  on  the 
public  A  proof  of  the  progress  of  adverti^ng 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  gratuitous  jour- 
nal was  set  up,  liujdted  to  advertisemoits,  and 
the  wonder  should  be,  not  that  it  was  so  unre- 
mnnerative  as  to  fall  to  the  ground,  but  that  it 
had  so  much  patronage  extended  to  it,  as  to 
keep  it  alive  for  two  years.  The  idea  was 
prematxire,  but  there  are  now  in  Dublin  and 
Edinbur^  two  advertiaiiig  Joumals^  with  ex- 
tensive gratuitous  droulatlw  aU  over  the  United 
Kingdom,  eatabUsfaed  at  vast  cost,  but  now  per- 
manent and  profitable  "  institutiona."  From 
1701  (when  announcements  of  theatrical  amuse- 
ments b^an  to  appear  regularly),  advertiae- 
meuts  may  be  oonadered  as  decluing  the 
wants,  tbe  losses,  the  amusements,  the  utera- 
tore,  the  money-making  eagerness,  the  &sbi(ms, 
the  prevailing  foibles,  the  charities,  the  ooca- 
fflonal  eccentricities,  the  political  tendencies  of 
the  people.  As  earlyas  1710,  Addison  devoted 
a  number  (324)  of  the  "  Tatlw"  to  a  review 
of  the  current  advertisements  ai  his  time,  their 
ot^ects,  their  tendency,  and  the  ad  &wtandum 
style  in  which  they  were  drawn  ana  piiated, 
"  with  little  outs  and  figores,"  with  whion  a  pro- 
vindal  editor  would  scaroely  disfigure  his  jour- 
nal at  present  "  As  we  read,"  says  a  recent 
p^odical  writer,  "in  tlie  old  musty  filea  of 
p^ers,  those  naive  announcements,  the  very 
hum  of  bygone  generations  seems  to  rise  to  the 
ear.  The  chapman  exhibits  his  quaint  wares, 
the  mountebank  capers  again  npon  the  stage, 
we  have  the  living  portrut  of  the  lughwayman 
fiying  from  justice,  we  see  the  old  oluna  auc- 
tions thronged  vrith  ladies  of  quality  with 
their  attendant  negro  boyit  or  those  'by  inch 
of  candlelight'  forming  many  a  Schalken-like 

£ioture  of  light  and  uiade:  or,  later  still,  we 
ave  H<warthian  sketches  of  the  young  bloods 
who  Bwdled  of  old  along  the  Pail-Mall.  We 
trace  the  moving  panorama  of  men  and  man- 
ners m)  to  our  own  demonstrative^  but  more 
earnest  times,  and  aU  these  cabinet  pictures 
are  the  very  daguerreotypes  cast  by  the  age 
which  they  e^iut,  not  done  for  efiisoL  but 
ftithftil  reflecticms  of  those  insignificant  items 
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of  life  mi  things,  too  small,  it  ironld  seem,  for 
the  generalidng  eye  of  the  histOTiBn,  however 
auxMiaj  to  dotbe  and  fill  the  dry  bouM  of  his 
lurtoiy.  la  trntb,  maoh  may  be  learned  from 
Qw  newipaper  adrertisemeiitB  of  fimner  tbnes : 
the  Tariatioiu  of  taste,  and  the  extrsTagaiuM  of 
flii^^rtw,  Uie  Inxaries  and  the  wants  of  sodety 
are  leoorded  there,  which  "  he  who  mns  may 
read."  For  example,  in  the  London  newsp&- 
pen  of  1709,  we  finct  notloes  of  runaway  ne- 
groes, and  at  negroes  to  be  sold,  apparently  as 
much  matter-of-ooorse  announoementa  as  if 
they  appeared  in  the  present  d^y,  in  a  news- 
paper pnblidied  in  New  Orleans,  Oharleston,  or 
SavaDnah.  In  1745,  the  "  General  Advertiser" 
was  commenced  in  London,  the  first  snoceBsfol 
attempt  to  depend  wholly  for  snpport  on  adver- 
tisements. Here,  also,  was  the  first  clasofloatatm 
o{  such  aunonneementa,  ever  ance  a  necessary 
fiMtore  in  the  modem  newapaper.  Twenty  years 
later,  T^g^iah  joomaUsm  was  folly  establiabed, 
intbaprovinoesasweUaaintheot^tal;  and  at 
die  eommenoemmt  ot  the  present  oentory,  ad- 
TBrtUng  had  become  a  system,  reflee^ug  the 
very  form  and  pressure  of  the  time.**  Tbehia- 
tory  of  advertising  in  England  is  very  nearly 
identical  with  its  mstory  elsewhere.  There  was 
the  same  slow  growth,  with  the  national  charac- 
ter 8taii|g>ed  as  it  were  in  the  same  way  npon 
it.  Jn  franee  there  may  be  a  greater  ^sh  of 
gaiety — in  Germany,  there  is  an  evident  infu- 
sion of  sentiment — in  Bnasia,  an  unmistakable 
impress  of  authority,  shown  by  strangers* 
annonncements  of  their  intended  departare, 
without  wMoh  thdr  ent  trom  the  ooontry  is 
forlndden— in  Australia,  orowds  of  notaoes-em- 
•natiDg  from  the  gold  dlg^ngs— in  Sonth 
Amnka,  the  fflnstration  of  amKnmoaa«tB 
the  andqoated  media  of  poor  a^raTinra.  m 
Hm  Umtod  States,  where  Jonmaliam  has  tiiriven 
in  a  more  remarkable  manner  than  in  any  pert 
ct  Enrope,  the  rise  and  progress  of  advertamng 
has  been  i»<oportionably  rapid.  A  Kew  York  • 
newsp^r,  issaed  Jost  a  centnry  ago,  contained 
a  few  advertisements  straggling  over  fonr  small 
pages — a  ^p  announced  to  sail  abont  a  par- 
ticular date ;  a  tradesman  havinir  received  an 
ioToice  of  goods,  which  he  womd  dispose  of 
che«> ;  an  apprentice  mn  away,  with  a  reward 
for  nia  apfvehension ;  and 'the  escape,  from 
Hackensack  prison,  ox  n^es  from  "theJer- 
wya."  At  ivesent,  hardb-  Inferior  in  genoral 
character  to  their  most  celebrated  rivals  across 
the  Atlantie,  the  American  newspapers,  pnrtto- 
tdaify  tin  leading  onespnUishedin  Few  York, 
wmtafai,  pnniortioifably,  more  advertisements 
than  ^)8e  of  London.  One  principal  reason  for 
this,  ia  the  greater  cheapness  of  advertising  in 
this  country.  For  with  that  ingenuity  whidi,  in 
Inland.  sattJeots  every  thing  to  taxation,  no 
sooBcr  did  advertisements  constitute  a  feature 
innew^apera,  than  a  duty  of  nearly  one  dollar 
was  imposed  upon  each  announcement — no  dif- 
ferenoe  being  made  for  length,  so  that  the  mil- 
li(nndre  who  made  public  the  intended  sale  of 
hb  eitate,  pud  no  h^;her  tax  than  the  out-of- 


Elace  servant  girl  who  sought  for  employment 
a  18S6,  this  tax  was  reduced  from  Utree  ^il- 
lings  and  sizpenoe  to  one  and  dxpence  on  each 
adTertisement,  and  tiiia  last  was  wholly  abol- 
ished in  1868,  rince  which  lame  Bril^  adver- 
tiaing,  comidOTably  chefl4>ened,  has  much  iu- 
oreased.  The  whole  amount  accruing  to  the 
Britiah  revenne,  fronl  this  duty,  when  remored, 
was  under  £200,000  per  annum,  a  sum  much  too 
inconsidwable  compared  with  the  check  ft  put 
npon  business.  The  London  "  Timea,"  which  is 
very  generally  citedfrom  the  great  number  cdf  its 
advertisements  Qt  had  over  2,fi7S  in  a  single  day, 
Hay  34,  1866),  has  a  daily  circulation  of  about 
70,000,  and,  with  six  readers  to  eadi  copy,  an 
advertiser  aiddresses  420,000  persons  through  its 
colomns.  Avoiding  what  is  called  the  "display" 
of  its  advertisements,  its  charge  ia  no  greater,  in 
ordinary  cases,  than  that  of  many  journals  of 
very  inferior  chrcniatdon.  In  the  railway-mania 
of  1846,  however,  it  chained  so  heavily,  that  it 
received  in  the  month  of  October  alone  (fonr 
we^)  over  ;B36,000  frnr  advertisements.  Its 
present  receipts  may  average  £6,000  a  we^ 
from  all  sources.  It  is  generally  known  that 
the  profits  of  a  duly  jomiul  arise  m^nly,  if 
not  altogether,  firom  the  advertisements.  It 
is  not  so  well  understood,  but  is  no  lees  tme, 
that  those  who  succeed  in  obtaining  the  largest 
trade  from  the  public,  advertise  most  constantly ; 
and  though  Huw  publicity,  on  the  whole,  is  more 
general  in  this  coontry  than  in  Europe,  the  in- 
dividual eraenditure,  on  this  account,  is  rarely 
so  large.  For  example,  with  the  exception  of 
(me  New  York  newspi^ier-proprietor,  who  by 
oopiondy  advertising  it  at  vast  cost,  has  forced 
hia  Journal  into  a  la^  sale,  there  ta  no  inatanoe 
in  America  of  a  person  annually  disburoing 
$160,000  per  annum  for  advertising  his  pUls ; — 
of  anothor  expending  $60,000  for  recommend- 
ing Macassar  oil,  to  improve  the  growth  of  hidr; 
— of  a  third  pa^g  $60,000  for  advertisementa 
of  the  sanative  effecta  of  cod  liver  oil ; — of  a 
fourth  paying  a  like  amount  to  induce  the 

?ibUc  to  patronize  his  tfdloring  efltabU^n\ent 
et  such  disbursements  have  been  made  by 
London  tradesmen  and  speculators  year  after 
year,  and  with  undoubted  success.  It  is  only 
m  Great  Britain  and  the  United  State^that  ad- 
vertising has  flourished  largely.  The  European 
journals,  generally,  have  not  cultivated  the  artL 
or  ratilOT,  their  readm  have  not  much  regardea 
It  In  ^uti&  when  it  might  be  ezpeotol  that 
tihe  tiuRuand-and-one  degamdesof  use  or  luxury 
-would  be  announced  through  the  Journal,  the 
advertiaing  is  comparativdy  scanty,  and  their 
extcofdve  di^lay — with  large  type  and  extra 
wide  columns — ^is  what  newsp^>er8  duefly  de- 
pending on  profits  from  advertisements  could 
not  aSbrd,  space  being  money  to  such.  When 
the  announcement  of  a  few  books  Is  spread  oy&c 
half  a  page,  in  particularly  full-grown  type,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  the  Journal  mainlj^  de- 
pends on  its  sale.  The  charges  for  advertiaug 
are  generally  larger  in  England  than  in  America, 
^e  qudit7  aa  well  aa  the  extent  of  ciroulati<Hi 
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ihoiiltl  bd  homid  in  mind  when  prioes  are  oon- 
oemed.  Some  jonmalB  have  wluUi  may  be  called 
olasa-circalation,  and  adrertisementB,  to  answer 
their  parpose,  shoold  be  addreased  to  those  who 
are  likely  to  be  interested  in  them.  Thus,  a 
ttteatrioalmanager  who  advertised  in  the  "Be* 
TOrd  "  in  London  or  the  "Ohurchman"  in  New 
York,  would  literally  be  wasting  hismoney,  as  the 
ordinary  readers  of  these  religions  Journals  are 
not  play-goers.  Agun,  apnblisber -wiahiiw  to  ad- 
vertise  a  new  book,  flnda  that  the  London 
"  Times  "  will  charae  three  times  as  nmcb  as  an- 
other paper.  Bat  the  "^nes"  has  a  diddation 
among  all  classes  of  70,000,  while  the  otherjonr- 
nal,  G^ar^ng  one  and  dzpenoe,  may  oircnlat© 
only  1,000  copies— the  average  of  ooontry 
newspapers  in  EnglaQd  and  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  to  give  the  annonnoement  as  great 
publicity  as  the  "  Times "  commands  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  metropolitan 
joomal  is  read  by  the  wealthier  classes)'  the 
publisher  should  advertise  in  70  of  the  low- 
cirouktion  journals,  and  whereas  he  should 
pay  5  shillings  to  the  "  Times"  he  must  pay 
860  shillings  to  all  the  other  papers,  and  yet 
derive  less  benefit  for  the  increased  out* 
lay.  The  "Illnatrated  London  Kewa"  dhorgea 
at  tiie  rate  of  a  dollar  a  line  tor  each  adrer- 
t^ment,  but  the  mere  p^>er  on  which  It  b 
printed  costs  the  proprietors  8  doQan  an 
inch  (exactly  a  third  of  the  gross  payment 
made),  and  estimating  the  circulation  of  that 
journal  at  180,000,  eveiT  adrertiBer  addrraaee 
900,000  persona  through  its  oolnmns,  at  the 
usual  allowance  of  6  readers  to  a  newspaper, 
though  it  is  probable  that  the  joomal  in  ques- 
tion, from  peculiar  circumstances,  may  be  yet 
more  generally  perused.  In  England  and 
America  some  newspapers  are  distinguished  by 
class  advertisements.  The  "Times,"  initamulti- 
farions  annonnoements,  may  be  taken  as  a  mi- 
crocosm of  English  aodety,  more  especially  of 
that  iuLondon.  Bnt  the  *'  Homing  Post"  almost 
ezdunveb'  monopolizes  the  advertisemente 
which  nuate  to  &diion  and  high  life;  tihe 
**Mormng  AdrertiBer,"  the  organ  and  property 
of  the  liquor  ven^ra,  obtains  the  lion's  share  of 
whatever  is  connected  with  that  craft;  tiie 
"  Homing  Herald,"  even  yet,  though  its  circula- 
tion is  greatly  reduced,  contains  a  goodly  array 
of  auction  rales  of  property;  the  "Era"  and 
"  Sunday  Times"  contain  a  majori^  <^  theatrical 
announcements; the  "Shipping Gazette" chroni- 
cles the  times,  rates,  and  ports  of  departure,  for 
the  commercial  marine ;  "Bell's Life"  contains 
little  out  of  its  news  columns,  but  is  paid  for  in- 
tolhgeuoe  of  forthcoming  events  in  the  sportiug 
world ;  the  "  Atheotenm"  has  the  principal  pot- 
tion  (n  the  book  advertisemente,  and  bo  on 
through  an  extensive  series.  So,  too,  in  New 
York,  which  is  the  Londm  of  America,  as  re- 
gards Joumalism.  The  Herald  "  and  the  9nn" 
engross  the  greater  part  <tf  tiie  "  wants"  and 
"boarding"  advertisements;  the  "Tribnne" 
and  "  Evening  Post"  hava  a  oondderaUe  pro- 
portion  of  the  literary  and  real  estate  announce- 


ments; the  "Oonrier  and  Enquirer"  has  long 
been  a  &vorite  oigan  of  the  auctioneers ; 
the  "Journal  of  Commerce,"  "C!ommercial 
Advertiser,  and  "  Express,"  have  their  fliU 
share  of  the  dipping  notices ;  and  the  "iWy 
Timee"  has  exclusive  possewdou  of  the  bank  re- 
turns, published  every  week  by  legislative  au- 
thority. The  list  of  new^^rs  with  such  spe- 
cialties might  readily  be  extended.  All  through 
the  United  States  tiM  best  amd  most  pnMpercmB 
newspapers  are  tboee  which  contain  the  great- 
est nomber  of  advertisement^  whidi,  indeed, 
ivovide  the  peonniary  means  for  tbe  reqiuuta 
expenditure  on  literaiy  labor,  and  general  and 
special  intelligence.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what 
is,  or  is  not,  an  advertisement  In  Europe,  the 
usual  cnstom  Is  not  to  paUish  any  of  the  deli- 
cate aimounoementa  (there  called  "  puf^"  and 
here  classed  as  "  businees  notices"),  without 
prefixing  the  word  "  advertisement,"  as  an  in- 
timation that  it  is  not  an  editorial  opinim,  bnt 
the  praise  of  an  interested  party,  with  its  in- 
sertion duly  paid  for.  In  most  nevrapapera  oi 
this  country  no  such  prefix  heralds  the  pn^ 
butitisgenerallyunderBtood,from  its  position  in 
the  shee^  and  the  type  employed,  that  it  is  only 
an  ingenious  way,  at  oonsidwaue  iuor«aae  of 
oos^  drawingtm  reader*a  attentifflu  to  the  am- 
nomioement.  Theae  "bn^neBB  notioei^  at- 
tract additienal  attentiim,  bottltdr  real  charao- 
ter  is  generally  known.  Though  ^>peari]^  for 
the  most  part,  in  newspapers,  advartuementB 
are  not  ^chinvely  confined  to  these  organs  <^ 
cmnmunioation.  Th^  stare  us  in  l£e  feo© 
from  dead  walls ;  they  are  inMnnated  into  our 
hands  as  we  widk  the  streets ;  they  appear 
at  theatres,  on  tiie  scenes  of  plays  and  panto- 
mimes ;  they  are  posted  in  stwmboats,  stages, 
railway-oars,  and  hotels ;  they  are  inked  upon 
the  pavement;  they  ^are  on  us  from  the  rooks 
in  railway  cuttings,  as  we  pass  rapidly  along ; 
tbey  have  been  showered  down  from  balloons ; 
,  and  "  try  Wairen^  blacking,"  was  painted,  in 
mammoth  letters,  on  the  aommit  of  the  pyrsr 
mids  of  I^^ypt,  was  noticed  by  Lord  Byroo  on 
the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  and  was  seen  by  llSi. 
Thackeray  painted  np  over  a  half  obliterated 
inscription  to  Psammeticus  on  Pompey*s  pillar. 
Formo-ly,  the  advertidng  sheets  of  popular  pe- 
riodicals were  bulky  and  profitable.  By  such 
additions,  reviews  and  magazines  assnmed  a 
Petitions  extent,  and  it  may  be  remembered 
that  when  the  "  Pickwick  Papers"  were  in  the 
fulness  of  pro^rity,  with  a  mrculation  large 
beyond  precedent,  some  numbers  of  96  pages 
each,  obtaiued  the  extensive  bulk  of  stout  octa- 
vo volumes  by  Hie  extent  of  their  advertising 
sheets.  The  new^per,  however,  by  general 
consent  and  custom,  is  the  receptacle  and  re- 
cognized organ  of  aavortiaemoita.  Nor,  seeing 
tile  ■vtanety  d  interests  whi(&  they  i^ve- 
sent,  can  tiie  fbtare  historian,  anxious  to  learn 
more  tiian  atatelior  and  more  formal  annala 
can  ahow,  n^^eot  a  searching  and  analytio 
examination  newspaper  advertisements, 
trandtony  tad  ta^-n  thooe^  tii^  may  aeem 
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ki  flaprwint  lumr.  Thtf  will  1»e  finmd  to 
reflect  back  to  the  cnrioos  researdi  of  fbtnre 
inqairere,  varioos  phases  of  the  maimets,  mor- 
•la,  cDstMDs,  amusemeotB,  literatare,  inventaona^ 
eliaritaaa,  and  vices  of  the  time. 

ADVOCATE,  ooDOBellor,  coonsel  (Ft.,  emo- 
tat,  owve,  proeurouT,  Oer^  advocat),  is  a  per- 
son who  oondnotB  the  oaose  of  Another  in  coorto 
of  kw.  Th&  title  is  taken  from  odfweore,  to  plead 
fat,  and  the  practice  of  the  moderu  advocate 
is  traceable  to  the  practice  of  the  ancient  patri- 
<ian  of  Rome,  to  asust  and  defend  his  dienta 
or  d^>endent8  by  his  advioe,  and  afterward  by 
Ids  wen  pleading  of  their  oaoaes  before  the  tri- 
bvnau.  It  was  to  &is  the  <M  legionary  allnded 
iriten  ha  a^ed  Angostoa  to  assist  him  in  a  caoae 
vbidk  was  abont  to  be  tried.  Angostas  deput- 
ed one  of  bis  friends  to  speak  for  the  veto* 
ran,  wbo,  howerer,  repudiated  the  Tioariooa 

ron:  "It  was  not  by  proxy  that  I  &aght 
yon  at  the  battle  of  Aotinm."  Augnstns 
acknowledged  the  obligation,  and  plead^  his 
onue  in  person.  This  relation  of  patron  md 
d^endent  degenerated  into  a  practice  of 
hinng  the  aid  of  patrons,  who  were  ioflaen- 
tial  uther  by  theit  or^iy  or  their  sodal  po- 
sition. This  feeing  of  advocates  was  proMb- 
ited  by  Beveral  Soman  laws,  bat  without  soo- 
oesB.  In  modem  times,  the  advocate  is  regnlarly 
trained  and  qualified  for  the  praoUoe  of  ^le  law. 
hi  civilised  nations,  the  laws,  however  nmplo 
in  principle,  become  complex  from  the  ranufi- 
eafaouB  of  tode^,  and  the  endless  variety  oi 
attendant  idronnutanoes  with  which  each  par^ 
tknlar  case  is  enveloped ;  and  the  desirableness 
of  nniibrmity  being  admitted,  judicial  deciaons 
have  the  force  of  original  laws,  and  so  amplify 
the  laws  themselves  uiat  their  study  becomes  a 
spedality.  How  far  this  state  of  things  is  neces- 
sarily tlte  case  need  not  be  here  inquired. — The 
dntiea  of  advocates  are  of  a  two  fold  charac- 
ter :  the  preparation  of  cases  for  trial,  and  the 
pleading  in  open  court  With  as  the  two 
are  of  ri^t  dischaj^^  by  the  same  in- 
dividual, except  in  t^e  supreme  coart  of  the 
United  States,  although  for  convenience  they 
are  oocaaonally  separated.  In  other  countries, 
as  in  England  and  EWoe,the  bu^neaa<rf^the 
attomej  or  {waotitioner,  and  of  the  ooonsellor  w 
jplMder,  are  distinot  Iwanohes  of  the  nnrfbadon. 
Tb»  coonsallor  is  conddered  as  fwowing  the 
mon  bmorable  profeerion,  and  the  dirties 
and  emolnments  of  the  law  are  ezdudvely 
oonfioed  to  him.  The  reason  of  this  advantage 
ia  not  qnite  obvious.  For  the  praotjce  of  t£e 
law  in  all  countries  a  preliminary  preparation 
is  required,  and  an  examination  must  be  un- 
deigooe.  The  duration  of  this  probationary 
period,  and  the  reality  of  the  exammation,  vair 
oonnderably  in  different  countries.  The  ad- 
rooate  is  bonnd  to  exercise  reasonable  skill  and 
£ligence  in  behalf  of  his  dient,  and  fuling  this 
be  may  be  sued  for  the  damage  his  dient  has 
nstained  by  his  ne^igoioe.  In  the  perform- 
ance <tf  his  pablie  dotyne  is  allowed  a  very  ex- 
teodva  freedom  of  remark  and  <rf  inquiry,  and 
vau  I. — 10 


this  freedom  ti  qwecih  at  iba  bar,haa  been 
Jo^y  esteemed  one  of  the  most  solid  bulwarka 
of  liberty,  and  baa  often  bum  exerdsed  faff 
Independ^t  and  high-spirited  lawyers  in  de- 
fence of  their  dients  against  despotism  or 
oppression.  The  obligation  of  a  lawyer  to  hJs 
client  has  been  the  subject  of  much  disousBion. 
Dr.  Johnson  broadly  afOrmed  that  a  lawyer^s 
duty  to  his  client  was  to  do  the  best  he  could 
for  him.  Pablic  opinion  has,  however,  pro* 
scribed  a  limit  to  thi&  and  it  may  be  well  doubt- 
ed whether  the  professional  tactics  habitually 
pursued  in  the  advocacy  of  a  client's  case  are 
not  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  golden  rule ;  and 
whether  the  duty  ai  the  dtizen  ought  not  al- 
ways to  be  panunoant  to  that  of  the.  advocate. 
The  maintenance  of  notorious  fiddties  as  irre- 
fragable tmths;  the  imputation  of  peoonal 
diahonor  to  the  opporite  piarties;  the  i^ury  of 
witnesses'  characters  onder  pretence  of  a  search 
after  truth ;  the  thoosand  ii^;ei^oas  devices  to 
screen  guilt  or  to  fasten  odiora  on  an  antagonist, 
auidy  transcend  that  whidi  should  be  the  scope 
of  the  lawyer's  duty  to  his  dient.  In  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  the  fees  of  advocates  and 
attorneys  are  open  to  eveiy  kind  of  arrange- 
ment. By  the  New  York  code  of  proc^ure, 
a  certain  moderate  fixed  remuneration  is  allow- 
ed for  certain  definite  services.  But,  beride 
this,  it  is  also  provided  that  other  more  liberal 
remuneration  may  bo  claimed  for  services  ren- 
dered, to  which  provision  a  somewhat  latitodL- 
narian  interpretation  'has  been  pvm.  The 
adrooate  may  also  make  any  barg^  with 
his  client,  precisely  as  any  other  ag«it  or  em- 
ployee may  do.  In  the  oourts  of  Europe  Hw  is 
discouraged.  In  England,  the  attorney  la  allow* 
ed  a  fixed  scale  of  charges;  all  bargaina  for  any 
thlug  beyond  these  charges,  or  in  anywise  de- 
pendent on  the  success  of  the  suit,  are  illegal ; 
and,  even  after  payment,  an  attorney's  bill  of 
charges  may  be  reviewed  and  moderated  by  the 
officers  of  the  court  in  which  the  buuness  ia 
done.  The  stringency  of  legislation  on  this 
head  has  increased  rather  than  decreased  in  late 
years.  The  counsd  may  not  recover  any  fees 
whatever ;  the  theory  of  his  calling  ia,  that  he 
labors  gratuitonsly  tm  the  benefit  of  snitMS.  In 
practice,  his  fees  are  all  paid  beforehand,  tar 
as  there  is  no  oontradi  befrweoi  the  oonnseUw 
and  lus  dient,  the  fees  are  irrecorerable,  in  case 
the  oounsd  neglects  his  duty.  His  fee  is  a  quid- 
dam  honorarium,  and  the  maintenance  of  this 
theory  has  been  considered  by  the  highest 
authorities  essential  to  the  honesty  and  integrity 
of  the  bar,  although  to  the  nninitiated  the 
reasoning  may  not  seem  perfectly  conclnrive, — 
It  is  natural  that  lawyers,  having  practised 
powers  of  speech,  should  take  a  pronunent  lead 
in  public  ai^irs.  But  it  has  been  remarked  tiiat 
lawyers,  especially  practi^g  lawyers,  are  not 
remarkable  for  the  breadth  of  their  views,  ot  a 
statesmanlike  grasp  of  intelleot,  but  rather  for 
a  keen  perception  the  weaknesses  <tf  human 
natore,  and  for  an  apprehendon<tf  the  right  im 
of  words.  Not  only  in  the  United  StatM  ia 
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there  a  very  Isi^  pro^rtion  of  tew;ra!8  en- 
gaged in  pablio  and  political  life,  bnt  in  Enrope, 
where  class  intereBts  and  landed  property  are 
oconmonly  BQppoeed  to  have  great^  weight 
dian  wiUi  oh,  the  same  fact  is  obserrable.  In 
the  last  British  honse  of  commons  there  were  no 
less  than  111,  or  rather  more  Uian  one-^zth. — In 
most  European  oonotries,  there  are  societies  of 
lawyers  having  for  their  objects  tiie  defence  of 
tiio  legal  profesdon  and  the  maintenance  of  its 
privileges.  The  laws  of  coart  in  London  are 
very  ancient,  and  the  heads  of  the  societies  hare 
the  exolosive  privilege  of  judging  of  the  capadty 
of  students  and  of  oiuling  them  to  the  bar.  The 
qnalification  formeriy  was  a  three  years'  resl- 
denoe  and  study  in  laws  of  oonrt;  but  this 
had  of  late  yaars  degraerated  into  a  finrm ; 
jvesenoe  In  the  common  hall  and  eating  the 
Bodety*!  dinners  fbr  twelTe  saooeadve  terms, 
being  accepted  as  evidence  of  the  stndy. 
Henoe,  in  process  of  time  the  cwpadty  for 
dining  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  qoalifl- 
oation.  This  absurdity  notwithstanding, 
bar  of  England  has  never  been  wanting  in  tal- 
oit  of  the  highest  order;  and  of  late  years  the 
prandial  course  of  study  has  been  amended, 
and  a  return  to  the  ancient  system  adopted, 
and  a  rigorous  examination  of  candidates  pre- 
•oribed.  In  France  there  are  similar  societies. 
Ka{K>le(mestabli8hed(iikun&rM<2a(W(W^.  These 
ohunberB  are  attached  to  each  oonrt^  and  hare 
thepowerofsnawarionor^nninaL  Ani^peal 
against  the  deduon  of  tiie  chamber  b  permitted 
to  the  party  aggrieved.  In  Belginm,  OenoTa, 
and  Italy,  they  have  coancila  of  ^sdpline. 

ADVOCATES*  UBRABY.  The  library  of 
die  faculty  of  adrooates  at  Edinburgh  is  the 
largest  and  most  valuable  in  Scotland.  Though 
stiKitW  private  property,  it  is  open  to  the  pnb- 
lia  Th«-e  are  about  160,000  volumes,  and  it 
is  inferior  only  to  the  library  of  the  British 
moseam  and  the  Bodleian.  The  most  com- 
plete department  of  the  library  is  the  histori- 
cal, comprising  every  work  of  importance 
poblished  in  Europe.  The  law  department  is 
■nxj  ridk.  The  M^.  are  not  numerous.  The 
BlHwy  is  under  the  diai^  of  five  onrators,  a 
keeper,  an  aadstant-teeper,  uid  two  or  thne 
mi&r-aaastaats.  The  ftands  of  the  library  are 
derived  from  the  fiicnl^  of  advocatcA,  wlu>  a^ 
amde  £8,000  per  annum  for  its  use.  The  "botAa 
are  freely  lent  to  advocates  and  to  all  persons 
introdccid  by  advocates,  and  notwithstanding 
this  liberality,  there  have  been  few  leases. 
David  Hume,  the  bistOTian,  was  (me  cf  tlie 

ADVOOATUS  DIABOLI,  in  the  Catholic 
ehuroh,  the  speaker  or  writer  who  shows  cause 
agunst  the  oanomzatdon  of  a  person  proposed 
for  sainthood.  The  advocate  who  de&n^  the 
proposed  saint  is  called  adooeatu*  Dei.  The 
adBoeatm  diahoU  insists  upon  the  weak  points 
o£  the  good  man's  or  woman's  life.  Henoe  the 
name  iasometimes  popularly  applied  to  all  those 
who  ddi^t  in  detreoting  from  uie  cbanK^era  of 
good  men. 


.iBDILEB 

ADTOWSOK,   in  EngliBh  lew,  la  Uu 

right  of  presenting  to  a  Taoant  living  in  flu 
church.  Advowson,  according  to  Blu^tone, 
agnifies  taking  into  protection  or'  patronage. 
When  tiie  lord  (rf  a  manor  built  a  enurch  oA, 
mdowed  it,  he  acquired  a  right  of  oominatiDg 
the  ministers,  provided  they  were  oanonicaS; 
qualified.  Advowsons  are  property,  and  as  such 
purchasable,  provided  that  certain  laws  for  the 
prevention  of  amony  are  not  infringed  in  the 
purchase.  These  laws  are,  however,  more  fre- 
quently evaded  than  obeyed.  The  most  co^i- 
nary  form  of  advowson  is  the  presentation  a 
duly'-qnalified  olereyman  to  the  bi^op  fiw  in- 
stitution into  the  living.  The  bidu^  has  the 
right  of  faimmlf  pres^ting  to  the  livii^:  lod 
Inafbw  rare  cases,  tiie  patrmhaaa  ^tof 
presenting  a  person  witliont  the  bishop's  inter 
ftirenoe.  The  benefices  fsS  tiie  church  of  Eng- 
land are  in  erery  case  subjects  of  presentatioii. 
The  incumbents  are  maintained  by  tithes,  or 
since  the  titles  commutation  act,  b7  taxes  \a 
lieu  of  tithes.  The  elective  right  of  the  odd* 
gr^tion  is  unknown  in  the  church  of  England, 
except  in  regard  to  those  clergymen  who  pe^ 
form  duties  in  excess  of  the  r^nlar  dntieB  of 
the  rector  or  vicar ;  snob  for  instance  as  le^ 
turera,  who  are  paid  by  voluntary  contrilm- 
tions.  The  benefices  of  the  chnrch  of  Eng- 
land are  11,843,  of  which  there  are  in  the  pa- 
tronage of 

The  crown,  .  1,048  UnlrerrittM,  .  W 
Btlbope,  Other  coUegea,     .     ■  1« 

DMUWid  cfawton,  .    d83  Private  poiMns,     .  %v» 
Chapeu  ia  private  patronage,  .     .  W 

The  valuable  patronage  of  the  crows  is  ex- 
ercised by  the  lord  chancellor,  fonnert^  as 
eodesiastio  uid  keeper  of  the  king's  conacienoe. 

ADY,  a  palm  tree  which  grows  in  the  island 
of  St.  Thomas.  The  Indiai»  extract  a  juice 
from  it  which  they  use  fts  a  beverage^  aod  an 
oil  whioh  makes  a  sabstitnto  for  Imttar.  lU 
fruit  is  used  as  food. 

ADYTUK  the  moat  secret  chamber  of  ■ 
temple,  which  only  the  priests  could  euter.  u 
seems  to  have  been  almost  excluovely  oonflned 
to  the  temples  of  the  Egyptians. 

.^ACnS,  aocording  to  the  ancient  tradidoB. 
son  of  Jupiter  and  Ja^^na,  and  first  king  of  w 
ialuid  .^e^  He  was  renowned  fv  u>  jv* 
tioe,  so  that  he  was  called  upon  to  s^e  wr 
putes  not  only  among  men,  but  even  among  the 
gods.  His  repatation  was  such  that,  on  the  oo- 
oadfm  <rf  an  excesdve  drought  in  Greece,  he  w 
appointed  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi  to  intercede 
with  the  gods  for  rain,  and  his  prayers  were  foo- 
cessftiL  After  his  death,  Pluto  made  him  om 
of  the  three  judges  of  Hadee.  He  was  regarded 
by  the  i%inetans  as  their  tutelary  deity. 

MDILSB  (Lat  «2m,  a  building),  Boman  ma- 
gistrates who  exerdsed  various  ftmctions,  an>oDg 
which  were  the  snperintendeuoe  of  bmldings, 
especially  those  of  a  pubKo  eharaoter,  the  care 
of^ the  highways,  the  regulation  of  the  laios  of 
provimons,  ana  the  oortody  of  the  deoreea  « 
thepec^e. 
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MGtMAN  SEA,  the  name  andently  ^ven 
to  that  ^art  of  the  Ifediterranean  now  called 
the  Arohipelaffo.  Many  ialandB  dot  its  Bozfiiee, 
anno  of  irhicn  were  nndoabtedly  finmed  by 
Toloanio  aoti<n. 

JBI&JEOTSf  %  ftbnlona  giant  <^  anUqatty, 
aoD  of  Titan  and  Terra.  He  is  described  as 
faaTiDg  possessed  one  hundred  hands.  He 
was  Tanqoished  by  Jnpiter,  and  loaded  with 
dudns. 

MQMUB,  king  of  Athena,  and  &ther  of 
Tliesena.  Having  received  fi>tl8e  intelligence  that 
his  son  bad  been  killed  in  his  contest  with  the 
Miootanr,  he  cast  himself  into  the  sea. 

^GINA,  or  Egina,  Enqia  (TurkiBh  Aina), 
an  island  in  the  Suonio  gulf,  20  miles  from 
the  PireDos,  about  8  miles  from  K.  K  to  S. 
W.,  and  about  6  in  a  transTerse  direotion.  Its 
western  nde  otn^ste  of  stcmy  bat  fertile  [dains, 
which  are  weUooitiyated  and  produce  loxariant 
eropsk  The  nst  <tf  tiie  island  is  moantainoiis. 
The  oUmate  is  the  most  healthy  in  Qreeoe. 
From  Ua  hills  a  magaifioent  prospect  nnfidds 
itaelt  The  acropolis  of  Athens  is  18  miles  ^s- 
tant  H.  N.  E. ;  that  of  Oorinth  87  miles  to  the 
K.  "W.  At  the  present  time  it  numbers  about 
6,000  inhabitants,  and  has  flourishing  sciiools. 
Its  chief  interest,  however,  dopendB  on  its  past 
history  and  its  antiquities.  It  was  a  Dorian 
settlement,  and  was  one  of  the  first  places  in 
Greece  noted  for  its  maritime  ascendency.  As 
eariy  as  B.  0.  668,  .^Egina  had  a  foctory  in 
£^ptw  It  was  a  great  rendezvous  for  pirates 
and  aJave-tradere ;  also  for  fiigitiye  criminals  and 
inwdTent  debttna,  in  this  way  dischar^og  to 
wpnloiis  Athens  &a  same  fimctions  that  the 
Jile  ot  Han  has  Imig  discharged  to  Great 
Britain.  It  had  a  diver  odnage  at  a  very  early 
date ;  many  of  these  coins  still  exisL  with  a  sea- 
tontame  on  tha  obverse^  The  peome  <^  .^Bgina, 
with  their  contingent  of  80  ships,  played  a 
brilliant  part  in  the  great  searfigbt  of  Salamis. 
Its  earliest  enemy  was  Athens,  which  state 
eventually,  480  B.  0.,  took  pouession  of  the 
tslaad  and  expelled  its  inhabitants.  .Agina, 
titoagfa  oiten  mentioned  in  the  Greek  authors, 
never  recovered  any  political  or  commerdal 
importance.  Snlpioins,  the  friend  of  Cicero^  in 
one  <rf  his  letters  descriptive  of  a  cruise  in  the 
Sanmio  gnl^  speaks  of  .£g^na  as  a  monument 
of  d^MTted  jn^tness.  Its  chief  temple  was 
that «  Zens  nnbellenins.  CScero  speaks  of  it 
aa  in  ndna.  hx  Uay,  1811,  a  eompany  of  Qer- 
mm  and  Ritdab  Babolar&  tndndiiq;  ICessn. 
HaiDer  and  lindtb,  Oookerell  and  foster,  deared 
awqr  the  mbbish  which  had  aecanralated  in  the 
ODona  of  9,000  years  the  base  of  the  temple, 
and  after  SO  days  excavating  were  rewarded  by 
the  ^soovery  ca  16  statues  of  an  eariy  tne  <x 
Greek  sculpture.  These  statues  are  now  ui  the 
Glyptothek  oi  Munich,  and  have  been  restored 
by  Tborwaldsen,  The  subject  is  supposed  to 
be  the  stmggles  of  .>^|az,  one  of  the  .£aoidffi, 
the  local  heroio  &mily  of  iBgina,  to  save  the 
body  of  Achilles  from  uie  Trt^ans. 

.^O^A,  VAVhVB,  a  wnter  on  medidne, 
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who  first  discovered  the  use  of  rhnbarb  as  an 

^>erient.^He  died  A.  D,  680: 

MQISStAS  ABT.  Many  andent  writers^ 
with  I^y  and  Panaanlaa  among  them, 
q>eak  of  the  JBginetan  school  In  art  as  equal 
to  any  vhiofa  Hellenio  dvilization  produced. 
Still  to  us  modems,  .£ginetan  art  is  a  mere 
name  like  the  Pelasgians  and  the  Cydiwian 
walls.  We  have  the  names  ct  sevend  Mgin^ 
tan  Bonlptora  classed  with  Phidias  and  his  com- 
peers, but  no  relic  of  theirs  has  escwed  tlie  con- 
joint ravages  of  time  and  barbarian  invaaon 
from  MummiuB  tlie  Roman  general  down  to 
the  Ottoman  Turks.  Good  judges  have  dedded 
against  the  right  of  the  Panhellenian  sculpture^ 
described  in  the  article  on  Mffna^  to  be  con- 
sidered as  bdon^ng  to  the  latest  and  most 
finished  sdiool  of  .^S^etan  art. 

jSGIS  (Gr.  a*(t  atyes,  sfae-^t),  the  appellap 
tion  of  the  shield  <tf  Jupiter  and  Minerva,  which 
was  oovwed  with  the  akin  of  the  goat  Amal- 
thfflB,  by  whidi  Jove  was  nourished  in  in&noy, 

^IBISITS,  son  of  Tbyestes,  and  ooosin  to 
Agamenmon.  He  formed  an  adnlterons  connec- 
tion with  Olytemnestra,  the  wife  of  that  prinoe^ 
daring  his  absence  at  Troy,  and  aaaisted  in  his 
murder,  on  his  return.  He  was  alain  by  Oreste^ 
the  son  of  Agamemnon. 

JELFBJO,  arohbifdiop  of  Oanterbury,  died 
Nov.  16, 1006.  At  an  early  age  he  b«:^e  a 
Benedictine  monk,  imd  graduiuly  rose  through 
the  various  subordinate  offices  of  the  churdi, 
until  he  was  made  archbishop  in  9&4.  He  dis- 
played a  commendable  zeal  through  life  for 
the  ^read  of  learning.  A  translation  in  Saxon 
of  most  of  the  historical  portion  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  a  Bazui  grammar  in  Latin,  ara 
among  the  works  ascribed  to  his  pen. 

JBUA  OAPITOUNA,  a  name  given  to  Je- 
rusalem \j  the  emperw  Tf^rtan^  ^ho,  after  a 
rebellion  of  the  Jews  in  his  reign,  drove  them 
from  tiie  city,  and  settied  it  with  Roman  colo- 
nists. It  went  by  this  titie  until  the  time  of 
the  Christian  emperors. 

■^r JANUS,  ULAiTDina,  a  Bomon  writer  in 
the  third  century  of  our  era.  His  compilation, 
entitied  Varia  Mittoria^  is  still  extant,  as  well 
as  an  orif^l  treatise,  Dfnatv.ra  aMoulmm, 
These  works  are  written  in  Greek. 

^MILIUB,  PA.ULDB.  I.  Twice  consul  of  Bome^ 
died  B.0. 160,  aged  70.  He  ^mquished  Perseus, 
king  of  MaoMon,  and  incorporated  that  coun- 
try with  the  Boman  emjdre.  JL  An  eminent 
hlBtorian,  bean  at  Ymxia,  Aed  in  Pari&  May  6, 
1SS9,  la.  consequence  of  hia  celebrity  as  a 
writer  in  Italy,  the  oardhial  of  Bourbon  made 
him  a  canon  (»f  tiie  cathedral  of  Paris,  and  em- 
ployed him  to  write  a  history  of  the  kings  of 
Fruioe,  in  Latin.  The  first  six  books  of  his 
history  were  published  during  his  Ufa.  and  the 
renuuning  four  were  oollectod  from  lus  p^iera 
and  issued  sfter  his  death. 

iBNEAS,  son  of  Anobisee  and  Venus,  a 
Trojan  prinoe,  to  whom  tradition  ascribes  the 
commencement  of  the  Roman  empire.  When 
iWy  f(^  he  quitted  the  dt^  withus  fi^owera, 
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aooompuled  by  Ub  fiuh«r  and  boo.  After  rMt- 

ing  variooa  oooDtrieSi,  they  landed  on  the  ehoree 
(tf  Latiom,  where  thev  met  with  a  friendly 
reoeption  from  King  Latinns.  They  settled 
ther^  and  soon  becune  iuTolTed  in  bostifitiea 
'  with  the  people  of  the  oonnt^,  in  the  oonrae 
of  which  Latmns  was  slain,  .^lieaswas  finally 
Tiotoriona.  He  married  Lavinia,  the  dangfater  of 
Latinns. 

jENEAS  BTLVniS  (Kocolomini),  bom  in 
Bienna,  1405,  d^ed  Ang.  14,  14di,  was  raised  to 
the  papacy  nnder  the  name  of  Pins  II.,  in 
1468.  He  acted  as  secretary  at  the  famona 
conncil  of  Basel,  A.  D.  1481-1480,  and  has  left 
an  acconnt  of  it,  Cmmmtariw  d«  gmti»  Batil 
oonciUi.  He  was  at  this  time  an  earnest  adTO- 
oate  <ii  the  sapremacy  of  the  ooondl,  and  mdn- 
tidned  its  light  to  d^ose  the  pope,  "whoon^^t 
Tither  to  be  eontnaered  as  thoTioar  oi  the 
ohnroh  than  as  the  vicar  of  Christ*'  The 
emperor  Frederic  m.  was  mnch  pleased  with 
^Irins,  and  ofifered  him  the  post  of  imperial 
secretary,  and  sent  him  on  many  misuons.  He 
wrote  several  works  in  sopport  of  bis  maater^s 
prerogative.  He  was  snbseqnently  sent  on  a 
mission  to  Pope  Eageoias ;  the  pope  fatg&vo 
him  and  appointed  him  apostolic  secretary. 
He  gave  np  the  German  employment,  as  an 
Italiui  residence  was  preferable  to  him.  From 
this  time  forth  he  became  an  ardent  ultra- 
montane. Nicholas  Y.  maA&  him  bishop  of 
TUeste,  and  afterwards  of  Sienna,  and  sent  him 
as  papal  nnnoio  into  Germany  and  Bohemia, 
when  be  had  confbrenoes  -mk  the  Eneritea, 
wUch  he  relates  in  Ids  ei^es.  He  recom- 
muided  mild  measnres  to  recidm  the  stray 
flhe^  of  Bohemia,  and  wrote  a  work  on  the  bia- 
tory  of  Bohemia  uid  the  Hnsdtes,  in  which  the 
do^rines  the  latter  are  set  down  without 
«nggeraUon.  He  relates  the  boming  of  JcAm 
Hnss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  and  speaks  of  their 
fijrtitade  as  exceeding  that  of  any  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  antiqnity.  In  1462  he  delivered  a 
great  oration  in  the  presence  of  the  pope,  the 
emperor,  and  other  Gorman  and  Italian  princes, 
and  the  ambassadors  of  other  Enropean  ooorts, 
far  the  purpose  of  exhorting  them  to  the  de- 
fence of  OonstantiDople  against  the  Turks,  to 
which  olyect  he  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Galixttu  ni.  made  fahn  a  cardinal,  and  at  the 
death  of  that  pontiff  he  became  pope  himself. 
The  main  efforts  of  his  pontificate  were  direct- 
ed toward  forming  a  confederacy  among  the 
Christian  princes,  for  the  common  defence  of 
Christendom.  For  this,  Uaoehiavelli  praises  him. 
The  Italian  princes  were  willing  to  join  him, 
but  France  and  Germany  kept  aloof.  By  a 
ball  addressed  to  the  universitLes  uf  Paris  and 
Cologne,  Pius  condemned  his  own  writings  in 
defence  of  the  council  of  Basel,  concluding 
with  these  memorable  words:  "Believe  what 
:  I,  an  old  man,  now  say  to  you,  and  not  what  I 
'  wrote  when  I  was  young, — ^beUevs  the  pontiff 
rather  than  the  private  individual,  r^eot 
^ess  Sylvias  and  acc^t  Fins  XL"  He  was 
at  the  troable  d  writing  a  letter  to  the  saltan 


Ibhammed  n.  tooomiiMehimof  I3i6  moiB  ot 
Uohanmiedanism,  andragage  him  to  become 

a  Christian.  In  the  year  1464  an  armament 
against  the  Turks  was  directed  to  assemUe  at 
Ancona.  Matthias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary, 
and  Charles  the  Rash,  duke  of  Burgnndy,  had 
pledged  themselves  to  Join  it.  The  Venetians 
had  promised  a  lane  fleet  Fins  II.  set  oat 
from  Rome  to  give  the  expeditl<m  his  blessing, 
but  found  it  in  a  disorganized  and  ntterly  un- 
prepared state,  only  a  few  galleys  having  made 
their  appearance.  This  l^ise  from  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  European  princes  and  republics, 
broke  the  heart  of  the  aged  pontiff  and  he 
sank  under  the  dis(^p<dntment  Several  bi- 
<^r«>hiea  <tf  him  have  been  written ;  the  moat 
notabla  are  those  ot  Oampanus,  bishop  ct 
ArezEO,  and  GolnUains,  his  secretary,  entitled 
Pii  II.  iWt  Ma.  OuimaUarU  r«nm  «wm«- 
n^liwngum  Un^ioribua  suit  eonHgenmt. 

^NEID^  the  great  epio  poem  of  Publius 
Virgilioa  Maro,  ranks  with  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey,  making  <me  of  the  three  greatest 
poems  bequeathed  to  posterity  by  the  ancients. 
The  aatliOT  wrote  it  in  the  tame  of  Augustus 
Ceesar ;  it  was  commenced  about  the  year  784 
V.  0.,  or  B.  C.  80;  and  it  was  1^  unfinish- 
ed at  the  time  Of  the  author's  death,  B.  0.  80. 
He  was  said  to  be  so  diffident  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  production  that  he  directed  his  friends 
to  bum  the  mannscript  The  emperor  Angofr' 
tns  interfered  to  save  it,  and  intrusted  its  pub- 
lication to  two  learned  friends  of  the  anthmr. 
Uany  lines  are  left  impofect,  and  this  la  alle^ 
ed  ss  proof  that  the  poem  never  received  the 
finishing  tou<di  of  vir^  The  harden  mi 
the  iEndd  is  the  adventures  of  .£neas  after 
the  £&11  of  Troy  and  bis  final  settlemeot  in 
Italy,  where  fae  utd  his  f<dlowers  became,  ao- 
c(»ahig  to  the  received  oj^lon,  the  founders 
of  the  Roman  name.  It  deviates  in  many  par- 
ticulars from  the  ordinary  legend  oonoeming 
^neas.  In  the  1st  book  we  have  the  story  of 
.£noas  being  driven  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  bdng  hospitably  entertuned  by 
Dido,  queen  o£  Carthage,  to  whom  he  relates 
the  &11  of  Troy  and  his  wandering  in  the  Sd 
and  8d  books.  In  the  4th  t>ook  the  poet  has 
elaborated  the  stoty  of  the  posaon  oonceived 
1^  Dido  fbr  het  Thjan  guest^  the  departure  of 
.£neas  in  obedlenoe  to  the  will  cf  the  gods, 
and  the  snidde  of  Dido.  Ihe  6th  book  eon- 
tains  the  visit  to  Sidly  and  the  bumiu  <if  the 
ships,  and  the  6th  the  landing  of  Maeas  at 
CnmeQ,  in  Italy,  and  his  descent  to  the  infernal 
r^ons,  where  he  sees  his  father  Anchises,  and 
has  a  vision  of  the  fiiture  ^ries  of  his  race 
and  the  greatness  of  Rome.  These  6  first  books 
are  modelled  upon  the  Odyssey,  and  aresupe- 
riOT  to  those  which  follow.  The  6  last  books 
partake  rather  of  the  ^irit  of  the  Biad.  They 
are  monotonons.  and  relate  the  struggles  of 
Moe&s  in  Italy,  his  alliances  with  Latinua,  king 
of  the  Latini,  and  his  projeoted  marriage  with 
Lavinia,  the  daughter  of  Ladnus.  The  ISth 
and  final  book  eurns  with  the  All  (tf  Tnniiu, 
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Uoff  of  the  Bntnli,  and  Tweeted  lover  of  La- 
vinia,  hy  the  hand  of  ^neas,  after  a  IZ(»aerio 
ecsobat,  leaving  the  projeoted  marriage  jet  nn- 
oompleted.  The  ..£neia  is  often  compared  wit^ 
f  the  Iliad.  The  main  distinction  between  them 
is  that  the  Iliad  was,  like  Oaeian  and  the  Nibe- 
limgen  Ued,  the  ^ntaneoos  evolntion  of  a 
people  in  its  heroic  and  patriarchal  period,  or 
just  emerged  therefrom,  while  the  ^S^eid  is 
the  laborious  work  of  a  scholar,  living  in 
a  late  period  of  Booiety,  and  imitating  the 
spirit  of  heroic  times  for  the  edification  of 
a  select  class  of  rea^re.  The  u£neid  was 
intended  to  be  read  in  a  saloon,  the  Eiad  to 
he  recited  in  snatches  to  a  popnlaoe  asson- 
hled  at  festivals  and  fairs.  This  difibrence 
nves  to  the  Iliad  a  freaher  flavor  ;  by  its  ride 
Uie  .£oeid  spears  to  lack  or^^nality  and  ver- 
iaimilitade.  The  characters  of  the  .^neid  are 
deficiwt  in  indlvidnality,  create  no  interest,  and 
leave  no  powerful  imfn^ion  behind  them. 
.£neaa  is  aa  insipid  a  gentleman  as  one  of 
nuckraay^s  heroes.  In  descriptions  of  natoral 
scenery,  and  in  that  natarsl  quality  of  a  refined 
Bocd^,  sentimentality  A^id  pathos,  it  is  snpe- 
rior  to  lha  Hiad.  The  poem  is  replete  with 
modem  aUnnons  to  the  Tories  of  Borne,  Aa- 
gmtos  Csasr.  snd  the  Jolian  house,  to  which 
Angnstiis  belonged.  In  this  respect  the  hits 
are  almost  as  direct  as  those  of  Spenser  in  his 
Faerie  Queen,  at  Qaeen  Elizabeth  of  I^aad. 

MSIAS^ES,  an  andent  tribe  of  upper 
Greece^  of  very  remote  and  nncertdn  «ri^ 
whose  freqowt  migrations,  in  early  tunes,  are 
KK^ea  of  by  many  writers  of  antiqnity,  eepe- 
cuUy  by  Plutarch,  in  his  "  Greek  Qnestions.^'  He 
asserts  tliat  they  oocupted,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  Dotian  plains,  on  the  confines  of  Theesaly 
and  Maoedooia;  that  they  moved  thence  into 
EpiniB,  and,  in  their  last  migration,  went  from 
Crissa,  on  the  gnlf  of  the  same  name,  which  is 
itaelf  merely  an  emb^ment  of  the  Sinus  Corin- 
thiacos,  or  gulf  of  Lepanto,  to  the  valley  of 
the  Inacbna,  on  which  they  finally  settled. 
Their  exact  situation  is  not  eamly  to  be  ascer^ 
tdned,  so  &r,  at  least,  as  regards  th^  bono- 
dariea ;  biU,  generally,  they  lay  to  the  K.  of 
Doris,  the  S.  of  iEtoUa,  and  Ihe  8.  of  Theesaly ; 
wad  oecnpied  the  ooontiT  about  the  ocsifloenoe 
of  the  Inachnsy  now  caUed  the  Yistritza,  with 
the  great  river  Speroheios,  or  EUadha^  which 
is  the  principal  stream  debouching  mto  the 
^ua  luliaeus,  or  golf  of  Zituni.  That  learn- 
ed and  aconrate  traveller,  OoL  Uartin  Tjcake, 
atwigiMi  to  the  .^nianians  the  lower  valley  of 
the  ^>er(dieinB,  down  to  ^e  plidns  of  ICelis, 
immediately  K.  of  the  pass  of  Thermopyln, 
the  UHMT  gleoa,  about  the  sources  of  the  river, 
being  m  the  p<ymBrion  of  the  Driopians.  The 
%>«neheius,  or  modem  Xlladha,  is  a  coorider* 
aue  stream,  and  the  Inacfaus,  or  Yistritza  is 
little  inferior  to  it  in  eize,  or  quantify  of  water. 
The  valley  al<Hig  tho  ooaxse  «f  the  two  twienta 
— far  an  the  riverS|  in  this  part  of  Greece^ 
flowing  ont  gwses  in  the  mountain  nnges, 
partake  of  this  obanietev— lying  between  tiw 
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monntidn  ridges  of  (Eta,  the  modem  Eatavo- 
thra,  oa  the  S.,  and  those  of  Othiys  on  the  N., 
is  beautiful,  and,  where  sufficiency  irrigated, 
luxuriant^  fertile;  but  it  is  said  to  be  mi-> 
wholesome,  owing  to  the  exhalations  from  the 
inundated  rice-fields.  Ool.  Leake  discovered 
in  the  Greek  village  of  Neopatra,  on  the  ex- 
treme point  of  a  ridge  descending  from  Ht. 
(Eta,  in  a  northerly  diroction,  to  the  river,  many 
fbundations  of  old  Hellenic  walls  and  fortifica- 
tions, as  well  as  other  remans  of  colunuiar 
shafta  and  ins(aibed  stonee,  which  indicate  this 
wretched  place  to  be  tiie  site  of  Uie  ancient 
Hypata,  which  he  shrewdly  supposes  to  be  a 
cornq>tion  <rf  Hypcata,  or  the  city  nnder  CEta; 
and  whicli  ftarther  prove  that  this  ^^pata  was 
no  other  than  the  ci4>italof  the  .^nianes ;  by 
which  &ot,  also,  he  accounts  for  the  non-^- 
istence  of  any  coimof  Hypata,  "the  money 
coined  here  having  probably  sJl  had  the  in- 
scription Aanavw.  The  antiquity  and  early 
importance  of  this  people  are  attested  by  the 
fact  of  their  belonging  to  the  Amphiclyonie 
council.  At  a  later  p^od,  they  joined  the 
confederation  of  the  other  Hellenic  states, 
against  Macedonia,  which  gave  rise  to  the  la- 
miao  war;  but,  according  to  Strobo,  in  his 
time  they  had  no  longer  a  national  existence, 
having  been  nearly  eztominated  by  the  jfito- 
lians  and  Athamanians,  their  uorthwn 
western  border  seighbora,  people  oS  vrild  and 
predatory  hatnts. 

^NESIDEMUS,  a  native  of  Cnosn^  bora 
soon  after  the  time  of  Cicero,  taught  sceptidsm 
at  Alexandria.  He  held  truth  to  consist  in  tlie 
oommon  oonsent  of  mankiod  as  to  the  effect 
produced  on  the  mind  by  ol^ects  in  the  ex- 
ternal world. 

.^OLIAK  HABP,  a  musical  instrument, 
from  which  sonnds  are  given  ont  by  the  sweep- 
ing of  the  air  over  its  strings.  It  is  soppoaed 
to  have  been  known  to  the  andent  Jews,  for 
the  harp  of  David  is  said  to  have  soundeid  ot 
itaelf  when  the  north  wind  blew  upon  it  The 
mo^m  ittTwtion,  however,  was  by  Athanadus 
Sixoher,  who  describes  it  in  his  Jfitmyja 
VMiBtnali$.  It  was  introdnoed  into  En§^Hid 
above  100  years  ago.  The  following  is  the  oom- 
mon method  of  omrtrootion :  A  box  is  to  be 
made  of  thin  board  4  or  6  inches  deep,  and  6 
or  0  wide,  and  the  length  of  the  window  in 
which  it  is  to  be  placed ;  on  the  top  at  each  end  a 
littie  strip  of  wood  i  inch  thick  and  I  inch  Mgh 
is  to  be  ^oed  on  for  the  bridge  for  the  strii^ 
and  across  each  end  innde  is  to  be  fastened  a 
piece  of  hard  wood  an  inch  square  for  holding 
the  pegs.  Into  one  of  these  fix  as  many  pegs 
as  there  are  to  be  strings,  and  into  the  other 
as  many  small  brass  pins.  The  instrument  is 
then  to  be  strmw  with  small  oatgnt,  one  end 
of  which  is  attatmed  to  the  brass  pins,  and  the 
other  wound  round  the  pegs.  The  strinn 
which  sbonld  not  be  drawn  t%ht,  most  be 
toned  in  udSfOL  A  thin  board  atoold  be  placed 
over  the  abAog^  about  8  ioches  above  the 
aiKmdiBg>botEd.   The  box  Isto  be  placed  in  ft 
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window  partly  open,  so  tliat  the  dranght  of  air 
■haH  pUt  mm  the  striivis. 

./EOLIANS,  a  name  of  one  of  those  diTimona 
of  the  [mmitiTe  Helleoiojpeople  who  play  no 
pari  in  pontiTe  hiatorj.  Iliey  are  said  to  hare 
dwelt  in  ThesMly,  bat  the  one  fact  we  caopred- 
ioateof  them  ia,  that  there  were  twelve  .^lian 
eities,  or  states,  planted  in  that  part  of  the  weetr 
am  ooaat  ot  An*  IGnor,  which  went  by  the 
namettf  JBoGa.  Wahear aboof anj&^dio* 
leefc  of  0»  Greek  tongue ;  bat  w«  poaaeaB  no 
entire  work  written  in  it,  soch  small  apecimena 
m  we  hare  seem  to  bring  it  nearer  to  uie  Doric 
than  the  Attio.  Mythologieally  the  JSoliana 
were  descended  from  .£oltu  the  Bon  of  Helen. 

^LIPYLE  and  ^LIPILE  (AtoXovirvXai, 
the  doorfl  of  vfiolos ;  or,  more  probably,  .^li- 
fila^  the  ball  of  .^los),  a  hollow  metallic  ball, 
with  a  curved  tnbe  connected  witii  a  small  ori- 
fioe.  Water  or  alcohol  being  introduced  in  it 
and  boiled,  it  was  used  in  old  times  to  exem- 
plify the  force  of  steam,  or  as  a  blow-[npe  when 
a^nsted  to  a  lamp.  In  lUfi  Solomon  de  Oans 
umoed  in  n^g  ft  the  ^feot  of  steam  in  caus- 
ing water,  by  w»  aaaistimce  of  heat,  to  monnfi 
above  its  level  The  ori^nal  applica&n.  of 
this  machine  was  to  discover  the  cause  of  the 
winds. 

^OLIS,  in  uioient  gec^raphy,  a  province  in 
Asia  Minor,  originally  settled  by  colonies  o£ 
JEolian  Greeks.  In  its  broadest  itoiifiotiAon  it 
Indades  Troas  and  the  shores  <«  the  Hellea- 
pont  88  &r  as  the  Propontds. 

.jfiOLUS,  the  rapnted  eon  of  Jopiter  and 
Acasta,  danghter  of  Hippotas,  god  of  the 
winds,  remded  in  the  island  now  called  Strom- 
boti.  Strabo  believes  him  to  have  been  a  real 
personage,  skilled  in  meteorology  and  naviga- 
tion, whence  his  fidiled  divinity. 

MOV,  a  Grade  term  signing  age.  Also 
wed  ttte  YaleidiniattL  an  early  Christian 
leot,  as  a  mysdcd  word  sfgni^ing  a  'rirtoe  or 
moral  attribute^  all  of  which  are  snmmed  up  in 
the  deity. 

.^PINUS,  JoHursas,  at  fint  a  Francdscan 
friar  and  afterwards  a  Protestant  theolonan, 
and  follower  of  Lather,  bom  at  Brandenburg 
in  1499,  died  at  Hamburg  Hay  18  1668. 
He  stndied  theology  at  Wit^nberg  nnder  La- 
ther, was  driven  oat  from  bis  native  country 
on  aoconnt  of  his  opinions,  and  fled  to  Ham- 
borg,  where  he  beoune,  in  1529,  pastor  of  the 
ehnrch  of  St  Peter.    He  endeavored  to  tarn 
the  heart  of  Henry  YUI.  of  En^and  toward 
Fn^eatantism,  and  was  tma     tiw  tbedt^iiaiis 
who^  In  1£87,  signed  the  articles  of  BmalkaMe, 
drawn  up  by  Lather.  He  opposed  the  ad  m- 
Urim  propoanded  by  Charles  Y,  miffl  a  new 
ooonoil  shoold  assemble    His  pnnwname  was 
Hooh,  bat  aooording  to  the  fa^on  in  those 
days  of  changing  plebeian  German  names  into 
latin  or  (Jreek  eqnfvalents,  Johann  Hoch  became 
Johannes  spinas  from  the  Greek  aanpos  large 
— Fbawz  Maria  UtsroH  Thbodok,  born  at  Roe- 
took,  Germany,  Dec.  18, 1724,  died  at  DorpaL 
RvBtU,  in  1808,  a  German  savant  whoee  ytopa 


name  was  also  Hoch.  He  studied  medicine, 
physics,  and  mathematios.  Some  treatises  which 
ne  published  «insed  his  appointment  as  member 
of  the  academies  of  Berun  and  SL  Petersburg. 
In  176T  he  was  made  profeesor  of  phyaica  at 
%  Petersburg.  In  1759  he  publisMd  Aere  a 
Latin  treatise  oa  the  theivy  (rf  deotzid^  and 
magmdnn,  which  Hany  transited  into  Vrateb. 
Tb»  transaotifMis  of  tM  kamed  aeadendes  of 
which  he  was  a  membw  contain  many  menKnrs 
by  him  written  in  Latin,  French,  and  German. 
Ha  is  regarded  as  the  inventcnr  of  the  condenser 
and  the  oondnctor  of  the  electrical  machine. 
He  im^iroved  microscopes.  Oatharine  II.  hoor 
ored  him  greatly,  and  intrusted  to  him  the 
diar^  of  iostractong  the  grand-dnke  PaoL 

AERIAL  PERSFECnvE  treats  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  apparent  distance  of  bo^ea^ 
arising  from  changes  in  thdr  brightness,  dne  to 
variations  of  the  ugfat,  and  of  the  cleaniess  ci 
tiie  air,  combined  with  the  difforenees  in  thdr 
actual  distance. 

A£BIANS,a8eml-ArianBeotof  the4l3ioeii- 
tnry,  named  from  AArina,  a  nxmk,  and  holdii^ 
middle  ground  between  tiie  Ariana  and  the 
IHcMtts.  The  moeans  were  Homoonnans,  and 
the  high  Arians  wnv  Heteroosians,  while  the 
Adrians  were  Homoionsians.  The  Aerisns  in 
chnroh  government  denied  the  distinoti<m  be- 
tween a  bishop  and  a  presbyter.  They  were  op- 
posed by  a  small  coanter-factioa  of  the  Aeriana, 
denominated  Aetians,  from  one  Actios,  who 
oLumed  to  have  received  divine  revelations. 

AERODYNAMICS,  the  science  which  treats 
of  the  mecbaiucBl  effects  of  tibe  air  when  pat  in 
moticm. 

AEROE,  a  Danish  island.  In  the  duchy  of 
Schleswig,  in  the  Baltic,  ^toated  10  mites  8. 
of  Ftinen.  It  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated, 
about  10  miles  long  by  6  broad,  and  snstaiss  a 
population  of  10,200. 

AEROLITE  (Gr.  mjp,  air,  and  XiSor,  stone), 
stones  that  have  fiUlen  fr(Hn  the  ur.  The  fiuit 
is  fdUj  cmoeded,  and  it  is  also  estaUished  tliat 
their  comporition  diflbrs  from  that  <^  any  other 
substances  we  are  acquainted  with.  Aerolites 
have  been  met  with  m  almost  all  parts  of  the 
world.  One  in  South  America  is  estimated 
to  wagh  80,000  pounds,  and  another  14^00 
pounds,  and  there  is  a  large  one  in  the  Tale 
coU^  cabinet  from  the  Bed  river  in  Ar- 
kansas, whioh  weighs  1,635  pounds.  Pallas 
discovered  one  in  Siberia,  which  weighed 
1,000  pounds,  and  oontaiaed  embedded  crys- 
tals of  chrysolite.  They  ire  desoribad  hy 
livy,  Plntarch,  and  Pliny.  The  latter  speaks 
of  one  as  Utrgd  as  a  wagon,  that  ftll  in  the 
HeDespmit  By  tiie  ancients  th^  ware  held 
in  great  reverence.  Iron  is  the  principal  in- 
gretuent  in  these  stones,  vu-ying  from  86  to 
90  per  cent  of  their  weight ;  next  ia  nickel, 
flrom  6.6  to  10.7  per  cent,  and  then  follow  a 
long  list  of  metals,  which  are  nearly  all  found 
in  every  analysis,  viz.,  cobalt,  copper,  tin,  mag- 
nesiam,  aluminnm,  diromiam,  potamom,  so- 
dium,  manganese,  and  otiieraabstaaoea,  as  sul- 
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pbnr,  oarbon,  silica,  phosphonu,  oxygen,  and  bj- 
dngen.  To  th«  metals  named,  lead  is  now  to 
be  added,  on  the  anthority  of  Mr.  Gl«ag  of  Eng- 
land, who  has  discovered  it  in  small  globnlea  in  a 
maas  of  meteoric  iron  from  Tarapaoa,  Ohili. 
These  BobstaDoes  combine  to  form  a  namber  of 
mineral  oomponnds,  some  of  which  are  often 
met  with  in  Uie  terrestrial  rooks,  and  one  is  pe- 
ooliar  to  aerolites.  This  compoond  is  named 
mkrtiberntBf  and  is  phoq>haret  of  iron  and 
nickel,  expressed  prorahly  by  the  formula  ^ 
Fc^  F.  It  oeoDTS  in  snuul  pertidea  and  little 
flakes,  disseminated  through  the  mass,  and  so 
cloaely  resembles  magnetic  iroa  pyrites^  that  it 
may  esdly  be  mistaken  for  it  It  is  of  a  yellow- 
or  yeUowIsh-white  color ;  hardnes8=6 ;  spedfio 
gravis  7.017.  It  possesses  magnetic  proper- 
tiea,  rad  acquire  polarity.  Its  greater  sos- 
e^itibUity  to  the  action  of  the  magnet  serves  to 
ffistingtdBfa  it  from  magnetio  iron  pyrites.  It  may 
be  iqMrated,  both  diemioally  ana  mechanically. 
fh«m  the  meteoric  iron— hydrochloric  add 
taking  np  tiie  iron  and  leaving  this  insolnhle 
portion.  The  diffionlty  of  obt^cring  it  by  ^ther 
method  perfectly  pore  cansw  the  analyses  to 
differ  somewhat  in  tbdr  reenlts,  bnt  its  oompo- 
ntion  is  believed  by  Dr*  J.  Lawrence  Smith  to 
have  been  determined  with  ntffident  aoooracy 
to  justify  the  fimnnla  ^ven  above,  ^nie  fbtUnr- 
inganalyBesweremadebyhim,  with  the  ezoep- 
tirai  of  the  last,  which  was  l^^  Mr.  Flaber : 

t  1  a 
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These  atones  are  often  called  meteoric  iron, 
from  Uie  metal  of  which  they  are  principally 
eomposed.  la  iqvpeannce  they  resemble  mal- 
leable irtm;  they  are  Uaok  on  the  outride  and 
grayish  white  within,  and  Uke  iron  affect  the 
magnetic  needle.  Their  specific  gravity  varies 
with  the  relative  proportion  of  metallio  and 
earthy  substances.  According  to  Brando  and 
Thomps(Hi,  it  is  from  8.85  to  4.38,  bnt  accord- 
ing to  Dana  ClGneralogy")  it  is  rarely  as  low 
as  C,  and  a  fragment  from  North  Carolina  gave 
7.818.  Van  Maram,  in  the  Haarlem  Transac- 
tions, describes  one  from  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope  of  sp.  gr.=7.604,  which  is  aboat  the  sp. 
sr.  of  malleable  iron.  A  small  one  which  fell 
Si  Tennessee  in  1865  has  the  sp.  gr.  of  only 
8.2.  In  whatever  part  of  the  world  th^  are 
fonnd,  they  present  so  remai^ble  a  similarity 
of  eomporitton  and  qtpearanoe,  that  we  are 
eompelMd  to  aadgn  to  them  a  oommoa  origin. 
Thar  oomporition  differing  fivm  any  thing  be- 
longing  to  the  earth  (though  presenting  no 
Bsw  elements),  in  connection  with  the  circum- 
fltancea  attending  their  introduction,  make  it 

SbaUe  that  th^  ori(^  is  in  some  othw  bo(^ 
a  ii»  earth.  They  i^ipear  instantanaonaly 


as  meteors,  sorronnded  with  a  bright  halo,  and 
rushing  through  the  air  in  an  oblique  direction, 
toward  the  earth  with  immense  velodty. 
They  shine  with  intense  splendor,  and  then  ex- 
plode with  a  loud  noise,  sometimes  at  the 
height  of  80  or  40  miles  above  the  surface.  In 
Normandy,  in  France,  in  the  year  1803,  they  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  r  ball  of  fire,  accompanied 
with  a  small  reotaognlar  cloud,  which  did  not 
move,  and  from  which  explosions  came,  tbe 
T^por  beingsentontinaUdirectionaon  each  ex- 
plosion. Ildaclond  was  Bo  high  that  it  q>pear' 
ed  at  the  same  instant  immediately  over  the 
heads  of  observers  a  league  vpui.  Btonea 
fell  from  the  doud  with  a  hisring  noise,  as  if 
prqieoted  from  a  sling,  and  were  scattered  over 
a  tract  of  country  2^  leagues  long  by  1  broad. 
Above  2,000  were  collected,  the  largest  weighing 
17^  pounds.  Fortunately  for  mankind,  the  visits 
<tf  these  strangers  are  seldom  in  such  numbers. 
They  most  frequently  come  singly,  and  as  the 
unfrequented  parts  of  the  earth  and  those  cov- 
ered with  the  waters  present  by  &r  the  greatest 
sor&ce,  their  fall  is  tor  the  most  part  remote 
from  the  habltatioos  of  man.  In  their  fall  they 
bury  themselves  in  the  earth,  so  great  is  their 
vdodty,  and  for  some  time  they  continue  so 
hot,  that  they  cannot  be  haadted.  As  fheis 
bodies  KHnetimes  illuminate  a  tract  of  100  or  200 
miles  in  extent,  it  Is  probable  that  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  mass  reaches  the  earth,  while  the 
main  body  keeps  on  its  way  through  the  heavena. 
Three  hypotheses  have  been  proposed  to  ao* 
count  for  the  source  of  adrolites :  First,  that 
they  are  meteors  formed  in  the  atmosphere  by 
the  aggregation  of  their  partides,  as  r^  and 
h^l  are  formed.  Second,  that  they  belonged 
to  the  moon,  and  were  projected  fitmi  its  vol- 
canoes with  such  force,  as  to  bring  them  within 
the  sphere  of  the  earth's  attraction.  Thisistibe 
theory  of  Laplace.  He  calculated  that  a  body 
prqjeoted  from  the  moon  with  the  velocity  <^ 
1,771  feet  in  the  first  sectmd,  would  reach  our 
earth  in  abont  2j  days.  This  veloci^  is  leas 
tiian  4  times  that  commonly  ^ven  to  a  oan- 
son  ball  The  third  hypothens  is  that  <tf 
Ohladni,  the  German  philosophw,  who  pnb- 
lished  bis  views  in  a  tract  at  Riga  and  Lei^ 
sic  in  the  year  1794,  and  still  more  fblly  in  his 
great  work  on  this  subject  pnblidted  in  Yien- 
na  in  1819.  It  is  that  these  bodies  are  small 
planets  or  fragments  of  planets  moving  throuj^ 
space,  which  on  entering  our  atmosphere  lose 
tiieir  vdocity  and  fiUl  to  the  earth.  The 
first  hypothesis  is  a  mere  supposition,  which 
leaves  unexpl^ned  the  source  whence  the  va- 
pors are  derived,  as  none  such  have  ever  been 
detected  in  the  atmosphere,  and  also  how,  if 
collected,  the  velocity  could  be  ^ven  to  the 
aerolites  which  they  are  observed  to  have.  It 
is  not  now  regarded  as  at  all  pluisible.  Lbp 
place's  tfae«7,  as  proposed  by  him,  is  ol^ected 
to  by  Olbers  and  other  astronomers,  on  the 
gnnmd  that  the  actual  velodt^  of  the  mete(xa 
is  greater  tiuui  they  could  haTc  received  from 
fli^  fixoBB  bdm^ng  to  the  moon.  And  ba- 
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Mbb,  if  an  the  eof^ka  of  t^usebodlM  tint  an 
known  to  hare  ftuen  upon  the  eardi,  and  atiU 
oontinae  to  &11,  and  of  those,  moreover,  which 
may  be  sappoaed  to  be  projected  in  otiier  direo- 
tions  than  toward  the  earth,  be  abstracted  from 
the  moon,  this  satellite  must  rapidly  diminish 
in  material,  till  it  is  itself  rednoed  to  a  moder- 
ate-fdaed  meteor^  and  explodes  lite  the  rest. 
And  yet  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that 
solid  materials  may  be  thos  sent  forth  from 
the  Toloanoes  of  the  moon  beyond  the  reach 
of  its  attrootioa ;  for  this  sphere,  from  the  in- 
ferior gravity  of  the  moon,  does  not  extend  to  so 
gret^  a  distance  ttom  it,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
earth;  and  the  renatanoe  from  gravitaUonia 
less  for  the  same  reason ;  and  00  is  that  pre* 
■ented  by  the  atmosphere,  whidi  in  the  moon 
is  of  extreme  rarity.  Laplace's  theory  there- 
fore may  be  received  with  more  favor  with  this 
modification — that  sach  bodies  may  have  been 
sent  forth  from  the  mooo,  not  directly  to  the 
earth,  bnt  into  the  space  between  the  planets, 
and  there  sometimes  tfaey  come  within  the 
range  of  attraction  of  oar  globe.  But  after  all, 
this  is  taking  only  a  limited  view  of  the  sab* 
ject ;  for  there  is  a  striking  analogy  between 
these  bodies  and  many  others  that  are  floatiDg 
in  space  among  onr  planets,  and  also  beyond 
the  limits  of  oar  solar  system,  sach  as  the  aste- 
roids between  Mars  and  Jupiter. — ^^Heteorio 
Planets,"  as  Prof.  Nichol  angaests,  they  may 
perhaps  with  propriety  be  caUed.  60  the  co- 
cUaoal  light  may  be  <^  similar  nature.  Snoh 
CMHUiderationslefidnB  to  the  orifrinal  hypothesis 
of  Ohladni.  As  first  proposed  by  him  it  is 
thus  stated  in  general  form  by  ProC  Klohdt: 
"  Through  the  interplanetary  i^aees,  and,  it  may 
be,  through  the  interstellar  spaces  also,  vast 
numbers  of  small  masses  of  boM  matter  may 
be  moving  In  irregular  orbits;  and  these  as 
they  approach  any  planet  of  powerfiil  gravita- 
tion, such  as  the  earth,  wiU  be  distm'bed  and 
may  &11  toward  its  surface."  There  is  a  fail- 
ure in  this  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  heat 
of  these  bodies  as  they  pass  through  oor  atmos' 
phere,  and  no  theory  of  the  compression  of  the 
atmo^here  caused  by  their  rapid  motion  has 
been  able  to  expl^  it  Bnt  Frot  Niohol  sug- 
gests, "  that  &e  recent  and  apparently  estab- 
lished conception  regarding  heat — viz. :  that  it 
must  be  evolved  as  an  equivalent  for  any  de- 
stroyed mechanical  effect,  wholly  removes  the 
difflculty."  For  "M.  Joule  has  shown  con- 
dosively,  that  in  regard  of  the  greater  number 
(tf  these  bodies,  the  heat  eqnivaJent  to  the  me- 
chanical effect  due  to  their  ori^nal  tit  vwa,  and 
destroyed  by  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere, 
is  such  as  would  melt  the  body  and  dissipate  it 
into  fragmeuts.  In  case  of  sroaller  v^ooities, 
nothing  beyond  inflammation  or  white  heat 
might  ensue ;  but  far  oftener  than  we  imagine, 
these  foUiog  stars  are  utterly  disnpated  by  the 

riqy  now  spoken  o^  and  raadi  the  earth  In 
fovm  of  mere  meteorio  dost"  AiroUtes  do 
not  ai^tear  to  be  neoessuy  accompaoiments  of. 
mvteon;  for  these  lusunoiis  bodies  have  afh 


peared  in  our  atraoqihere  in  innnmenible  mim- 
iwrs.  partioolarly  in  the  months  of  Ai^;iist  and 
November,  for  a  suooesaion  of  yean,  with  no 
precipitation  of  solid  bodies  to  the  earth.  Tb^f 
are  therefore  regarded  as  sometimeB  a  gas- 
eous, as  well  as  of  a  sc^d  nature.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  observe  that  thephenomenonof  aerolites 
may  be  detected  as  having  probably  occurred 
in  periods  anterior  to  the  introdnotion  oi  man. 
A  mass  of  meteorio  iron  has  been  discovered 
in  an  alluvial  deposit  of  the  Altai  mountains  oi 
northern  Aua  in  excavations  made  for  gc^ 
It  was  met  with  at  the  depth  of  81  fL  6  inches, 
and  weighed  17|  pounds.  Some  donbty  how- 
ever, may  well  w  entertained  as  to  the  age  of 
this  formation  eztmding  hacik  fhmtiie  hmtuie 
epoch,  what  the  fiut  is  recalled  to  ndnd  of  the 
ancient  huts  and  strange  utensils  exhomed  from 
the  same  auriferous  fonnation  of  the  Kanooot- 
chie  valley  in  the  Cherokee  region  of  Georgia, 
from  almost  as  ^«at  a  d^th.  Very  complete  ac- 
counts of  aerolites  that  have  been  observed  frcan 
time  to  time,  are  furnished  in  the  *'  Amerioaa 
Journal  of  Soieuce."  Here  are  recorded  the  ob- 
servatiODs  upon  this  sulgeot  of  Frot  Charles 
Upham  Sherard  and  other  distinguished  scien- 
tific men,  who  have  devoted  ec^ecial  attention 
to  the  oompoeition  of  those  wMch  have  been 
met  with  in  this  country. 

A£BOM£T£B  (Gr.  taip,  air,  and  ficmv 
measnre),  an  instrument  invented  by  Dr.  Har- 
ahall  Hunt,  by  whioh  the  neoessaty  oorreotions 
are  made  in  experimenting  with  gasea  to  aaoer- 
tain  the  mean  balk. 

AEROSTATION  (Or.  017^,  the  air,  and 
Willi  if,  standing),  AmoHAUxioB  (Gr.  oijp  and 
Dovf,  a  ship),  the  art  of  sustaining  oneself  in 
the  lur,  and  of  navigating  it  The  discovery  of 
hydrogen  gas  by  Cavoidiah  in  England  the  latter 
part  ot  the  last  century,  and  of  its  extraordinary 
lightness,  which  is  only  about  of  tbat  of  com- 
mon air,  snmtsted  the  poaaibility  of  using  it  as 
a  means  of  lifting  heavy  bodies  into  tiie  air,  so 
that  this  mi^t  navigated  as  the  ocean  is  by 
ships.  Cavallo  the  edeotrician  first  tried  the  ex- 
periment in  178S,  on  a  small  scale,  and  witii  liti> 
tie  suooesB.  The  next  year,  Jane  6,  tiie  broth- 
ers Steidien  and  Joseph  de  Hontgolfier,  p^>er 
mannfiustorera  at  Amumay,  near  Lyons,  sent 
np  a  Mmtm^in  or  balloon  raised  bjr  rare- 
fied air.  Tlwy  had  tried  hydrogen  gaa  with- 
out success,  as  it  escaped  through  the  poree  of 
the  paper  iallon,  as  they  called  the  hydro- 
gen machine.  This  first  snooessful  ascent  waa 
with  a  balloon  110  feet  in  oiroumference,  and  of 
the  edacity  of  28,000  French  cubic  feet^  made 
of  coarse  linen  lined  with  pwer,  and  webb- 
ing 500  lbs.  As  the  tar  wiuiin  was  heated 
through  the  aperture  in  the  bottom,  the  mass 
swelled  out,  and  whw  liberated  rapidly  roee 
in  the  mr.  As  the  heat  escaped  it  gradually 
returned  to  the  surface.  In  August  succeeding^ 
a  balloon  ol^>able  of  faoldiiw  faydrogMi  gas  waa 
aent  up  from  Paris;  bnt  held  by  a  repe  100  ft 
kmg^  ao  that  it  should  not  escape.  Thia  excited 
the  grsKtest  intereafe  among  aU  dasaea;  the 
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oomBon  pecqple  even  Mdnted  it  with  neowt. 
The  BBzae  month  ftnotber  ,  was  snffered  to 
Koap^  This  one  oontinaed  in  tlie  air  nearlj  an 
Soar,  and  descended  6  leagnes  from  Paris.  In 
September  the  Ifontstdfiera  sent  up  frran  Paris 
a  ImUoou  with  a  oar,  u  wfaiidi  vera  aahe*^  s 
and  a  dnok.  Nark  TODtazed  M.  Pilatn 
da  Boner,  but  only  tin  lengtli  ot  a  rope 
made  &afc  to  tha  ground.  On  Nov.  21,  how- 
•Ttr,  he  and  the  Marquis  d'Arlondes  per- 
fyesmi  snooenfnlly  tfae  bazardoos  and  till  uten 
nntiied  enterprise  <^  naTigating  the  ur  in  a 
montgoifidre.  The  Tnaohine  was  10  ft.  high 
and  46  feet  in  diameter,  of  the  capadty  of 
00,000  onbio  fMt ;  and  aUe  to  carry  about 
1,700  lbs.  'nieaaoent  was  estimated  at  8,000  feet 
^re  the  sarfinoe.  The  horizontal  distance 
travelled  was  about  5  000  toises  in  fiwn  SO  to 
S6  mmntes;  only  a  tlurd  of  the  fuel  taken  was 
eoDsmned.  "Die  next  ascent  was  made  also 
from  Parte  by  Uessrs.  Charles  and  Robert  in  a 
hydrogen  iMdloon,  Deo.  1.  They  alighted 
in  an  boor  and  three-qnartws  at  Kesle,  26 
nules  from  Paris.  K.  Ohartes  immediately  re- 
aaoeDdad  flibne.  The  son  had  set;  bat  It  soon 
roee  to  faim  agidn,  as  be  and,  *'  I  was  the  only 
ainnrinatied  o^eot,  all  tbe  rest  of  natnre  bring 
plnnged  in  shadow."  He  descended  in  sa&ty  in 
S5  minnteL  9  miles  from  the  point  he  start- 
ed from.  Jn  his  expedition  the  fail  of  tbebaro- 
meter  and  thermometer  was  noticed.  The 
first,  sinking  to  80.06  inches,  indicated  an  ascent 
1^  about  9,700  feet  Tho  thermometer  sank  to 
81**  F.  In  this  voyage,  the  first  sospicions  were 
exdted  of  onrreots  m  air  flowing  in  different  di- 
'reodoDs  at  di^rent  eloTations.  The  cost  of 
this  ballooa  was  about  $2,000,  half  of  which  was 
expended  in  making  the  gas.  In  March,  1784, 
M.  Bianohard  ascended  from  Paris  in  a 
Ioon,to  whidiwere  attached  wings,  with  arud- 
der  and  a  parachute.  The  fonner  proved  w- 
tirelT  uadaaa  fiffomtrolling  the  movements  of 
the  balloon.  In  the  last,  he  sent  down  a  do^ 
wiiidi  wm  landed  safely.  In  September  of  the 
■ame  year,  the  Duke  de  Cbartros,  afterwards 
Orleans,  went  up  with  Messrs.  Robert  and 
Chariee  and  another  person.  They  passed  a  dis- 
tance of  1&6  miles  in  6  hoars.  In  Jan.  1786  M. 
Bbmdiard  and  Dr.  John  Jeffiies  of  Boston,  Mas- 
aachusett^  crossed  the  Ohannel  from  Dover,  and 
landed  in  the  forest  of  Goiennee.  These  atrial 
voyages  had  now  become  frequent;  but  they 
were  unattended  with  any  incidents  of  partica- 
hr  intcreet  or  importance.  In  June,  1786,  how- 
ever, oocnrred  the  first  &tal  disaster.  M.  Bozier, 
he  who  flnt  ventured  to  tmst  himself  in  a  bal- 
loon, attempted  with  a  young  man  named  Ro- 
audne  Lain6to  cross  frmn  JEVanoeovar  to  England 
In  a  hydrc^en  balloon,  to  vrtiioh  a  small  montgol- 
fl£ra  was  attaohed  bdow,  Ibr  the  purpose  of  bring 
naed  as  a  regnlatw.  The  hydrogen,  by  its  ex- 
panaioD  in  the  more  rare  afemosphere  above, 
preased  down  throng^  the  tubular  neck  of.  the 
tiaDoon,and  reaching  the  fire  of  the  montgolfidre, 
the  whole  body  of  this  gas  was  inflamed,  and  the 
voyagarawarB  preripitatedupw  the  rocb  near 
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the  Marshore.— Balloons  soon  after  this  b^an 
to  he  regarded  as  important  military  machines 
for  making  reconnaissances.  One  was  distribut- 
ed during  the  French  revolution  to  each  of  the 
republican  armies.  A  body  of  troops  was  raised 
in  IVanoe  in  1794^  at  t^e  conmiand  of  the  direo- 
twy,  for  the  purpose  of  reoonnoitring  the  po^ 
tion  <^  the  enemy  by  the  a^  of  balloons.  Th^ 
were  under  the  conuoand  of  CoL  Ooutelle.  and 
were  first  onployedat  Manbenge  and  Oharlenrf. 
The  balloon  was  manned  by  two  officers,  who 
oommonicated,  by  fli^  or  dips  of  paper,  the 
results  of  their  observations  to  the  troops  be- 
neath. The  most  favorable  bright  was  about 
800  or  900  fe€4;,  although  they  sometimes 
mounted  2,600  feet  in  the  ur.  The  experi- 
ment was  soon  abandoned.  The  French  army 
in  Algiers,  in  16K0,  carried  a  similar  appara- 
tus along  with  them,  bat  do  not  seem  to 
have  made  use  of  it — ^The  first  ascent  for 
purely  scientific  objects,  was  made  on  Aug.  23, 
180i,  at  10  o^clook  in  the  morning,  by  Messrs. 
Gay  Laasao  and  Biot,  under  the  nuqnoes  ol 
the  Freneh  govemmeot  Various  philoao- 
laical  instnmieDta  were  fbmished  for  e» 
perimentii^  upon  the  denrity,  temperattira, 
hunddity,  and  deotridty  of  the  air  at  dil6»rent 
elevations,  and  also  upon  the  phenomena  of 
magnetism  and  galvanism,  that  might  be  devel- 
oped. A  flask,  too,  was  prepared  for  bringing 
down  the  air  from  the  highest  elevatiou  for 
analysis.  At  the  height  of  6,600  feet,  the  stra- 
tum of  riouds  they  had  passed  throngli,  present- 
ed, as  looked  down  upon,  a  waving  suriioee  re- 
sembling a  wide  plain  covered  wi^  snow.  At 
8,600  feet  the  thermometer  had  fallen  from 
6P7'  F.  at  the  surface,  to  56°^';  at  12,800  feet 
it  stood  at  61°.  The  heat  of  the  sun  is  more  di- 
rectiy  felt  during  the  day  in  the  rare  atmos- 
phere of  these  upper  r^ona,  than  whe(L  it 
readies  us  throuf^  the  draser  stratum  below, 
or  even  at  rimiuur  devationa  on  the  rides  <rf 
mountains,  which  are  more  or  less  enveloped  in 
the  vapors  connected  with  the  sorfaoe  of  the 
earth.  The  expmments  upon  electricity  indi- 
cated its  increase  with  we  height  attained. 
Terrestrial  magnetism  did  not  appear  to  dimin- 
iah.  At  half  past  1  o'clock  the  aeronauta 
reached  the  suruoe  about  60  miles  from  Paris, 
freeing  themselves  from  the  balloon  with 
much  riric  and  difficulty.  On  Sept.  16,  at  0.40 
A.  M«  Gay  Lussac  alone  ascended  again 
from  the  garden  of  the  eonsenatmrd  det  arts, 
to  prosecute  further  researches  and  at  higher 
rievations.  He  was  particularly  desirous  to  ob- 
■erve  the  osrillaticHis  the  magnetic  needle 
and  its  dip;  the  motim  of  the  balloon,  how- 
ever, wluoi  eontinually  rotates,  first  one  wt^, 
and  then  aknrly  back  the  other,  greatiy  inter* 
fered  with  the  ecnreot  observation  of  these  del- 
icate experiments.  The  conclaston  arrived  at 
was  tJut  ^ere  was  no  sensible  difference  in  tiie 
magnetism  of  the  needle,  as  relates  to  Its  polar- 
ity, dip,  and  vibrations,  at  any  rievation  man 
can  reach.  Hie  temperature  varies  with  the 
di&rent  oorrenta  of  air  passed  through  aa  well 
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as  with  the  eleTation.  At  the  highest  pofnt  of 
the  ssoent,  whioh  was  22,912  feet  above  Pari& 
or  28,040  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
near  8  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  ther- 
mometer had  fallen  f^om  62<*  F.  at  the  surface 
to  14^9'.  Hie  only  oondnuon  that  oonld  be 
anived  at  as  to  tfae  temperature,  is  that  its 
gradation  Is  not  nnlfbrm,  bat  proceeds  with  aug- 
mented rapidity  with  the  increase  of  eteration. 
The  hninidity  of  the  npper  strata  was  less 
than  that  of  the  lower,  but  the  changes  in  this 
respect  fiaetoated  Avm  greater  to  loss  without 
oniramiity.  The  air  was  admitted  into  the 
flasks  to  be  IvoQght  down  for  analy^  at 
the  elevation  of  21,460  feet,  and  again  at 
31,700  ft  At  the  greatest  altitnde  to  which 
man  has  ever  ascended,  more  than  4^  miles 
alwve  the  level  of  the  sea,  Gay  Lnasao  found 
the  air  twice  as  thin  aa  at  the  sorfiice.  The 
barometer  stood  at  12.96  inches.  The  cold  was 
ao  ezoessive  as  to  benomb  him,  for  the  lur  was 
dull  and  misty,  and  a  stratum  of  clouds  far  above 
intercepted  the  rays  of  the  son.  Breathing  was 
difficult,  the  ptdse  and  respiration  were  much 
i}nickened,  and  the  throat  became  parched.  At 
8.46  tiie  balloon  reached  the  Bnrrace,and  was 
safely  anchored  about  16  miles  north-west  fhna 
Bouen.  Gay  Luasao  hastened  to  Paris,  and  an- 
alyzed himself  the  air  he  lironght  with  him.  It 
was  found  to  consist  of  exactly  the  same  propor- 
tions of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  as  the  air  aom  the 
surface. — In  1606  Oarlo  Brioschi,  astronomer 
royal  at  Kaples,  in  company  with  Andreani,  the 
first  Italian  aeronaut,  attempted  to  rise  from  Na- 
ples to  a  greater  height  than  Gay  Lussac  reached. 
By  the  expansion  of  the  gas  Id  the  rare  atmos- 
phere their  balloon  burst ;  but  its  fragments 
cbeoked  the  velocity  of  the  descw^  and  they  fell 
to  the  snrface  wiUi  no  inmiediate  material  inju- 
ry.. BHoBchi,  however,  oontraoted  a  diseue, 
fttnn  which  he  suffered  till  his  death  in  183a. 
One  of  the  most  distinguished  aeronauts  of  this 

Kriod  wasH.  Blanohard,  who  was  the  first  with 
'.  Jeffries  to  oroas  the  English  Channel.  He 
died  in  1 809,  having  made  more  than  66  ascents ; 
one  of  whidi  was  in  New  ToA  city  in  1796. 
Madame  Blanchardscmietimes  accompanied  him, 
and  after  his  death  she  continued  to  make  these 
voyages.  In  1819,  having  ascended  from  l^voli, 
in  Paris,  and  taken  np  some  fireworks,  her  bal- 
loon was  inflamed  by  these,  and  she  was  preci- 
pitated to  the  earth  and  dashed  to  pieces  in  the 
Eue  de  Provence. — In  the  year  1836  a  very 
interestiDgaetial  voyage  was  made  by  Messrs. 
Holland,  Mason,  and  Green,  from  London.  The 
balloon  was  of  nnosually  large  dimenrions, 
bdng  about  60  ft.  high  suid  fiO  ft.  diameter, 
conttiniag  86,000  cnbio  ft.  It  was  furnished 
with  proviskms  f6r  a  fortni^t,  instruments 
of  great  variety,  olothhig  in  abundance,  and 
apparatus  for  wanning  coffee  and  provimons 
by  the  heat  developed  in  elaking  lime.  Ther 
set  out  at  1 .80  P.  M.  on  Nov.  7,  and  were  wafted 
by  a  moderate  breeze  toward  the  sonth-east  In 
the  evening  thoy  crossed  over  the  channel  near 
Dover,  and  during  the  night  passed  over  many 


villages  and  towns  of  France.  The  Kgbted  streets 
of  these,  as  they  sailed  over  them,  present- 
ed the  most  beantiiEuI  spectacle.  But  Liege,  with 
the  numberless  brilliant  fires  of  its  iron  woi^ 
and  tbemurmnr  of  ilabaqr  population,  surpassed 
all  other  oljecta  in  beauty  ana  interest.  Intense 
darkness  soon  snoceeded,  and  the  voyagers  lost 
all  knowledge  of  the  course  they  were  pursuing, 
or  the  rate  at  whidi  thcry  were  oarried  aloDc. 
A  long  rope  they  trailed  uong  sometunes  reacfr 
log  the  surface  warned  them  to  throw  ont  bal- 
last and  ^n  a  ^^ter  Novation.  At  8.80  A.M. 
in  the  midst  of  impenetrable  darkness  and  pro- 
found stiUnesB,  a  hoim  like  an  explositm  came 
fhim  the  balloon,  fc^owed  by  a  second  and  third 
report,  and  accompanied  with  a  great  mstllog 
of  the  silk  luid  shaking  of  the  car.  It  {nxived 
to  be  the  effect  consequent  on  the  collapmng  of 
the  balloon,  when  the  air  within  became  oon- 
deused  into  less  ^ace,  and  of  its  swelling  oat 
by  the  expansion  of  the  air  as  the  balloon  rose 
into  ararer  atmosphere.  At  6.10  in  the  morning 
ihcj  were  at  an  devation  of  12,000  fi»et.  The 
view  BpnaA  over  an  area<tf  800  milsB^ameter. 
At  6.16  the  son  rose  to  them.  Itsetastbey  d»- 
scended :  and  rose  and  set  a^in,  and  at  laat 
iqipeared  the  third  time  ascending  tJie  horizm. 
On  approaching  the  sur&ce  iuthemwningthey 
were  utterly  ignorant  whether  they  had  arrived 
at  the  phuns  of  Poland  or  the  steppes  of  Buasia. 
The  locality  in  which,  after  many  attempts, 
they  succeeded  in  findii^  a  resting-place,  proved 
to  be  in  the  Duohy  of  Nassau,  t£aai  2  leagnea 
from  the  town  of  'Weilbui^,  a  distanoe  of  500 
miles  from  London,  which  they  accomplished 
in  18  hours.  This  is  the  longest  atrial  voyage  on 
record. — One  of  the  most  interesting  meteorolo- 
gical phenomena  noticed  by  the  aeronauts  is  the 
occurrence  of  the  rain  olonds  in  rtrata,  which 
are  scnurated  by  a  clear  spaoo  of  scnne  tiMOsand 
feet,  it  may  bc^  in  thickness.  Any  layer  of 
doods,  frma  which  the  fhlla,  is  sore  to  be 
succeeded  by  a  sbratum  of  clear  blue  sky,  and 
over  this  is  found  another  elondy  belt  If  rain 
&11  from  this  too,  .the  same  snocessiont^  bine 
sky  and  clouds  is  looked  for  above  it  These 
hazardous  enterprises  have  so  &r  resulted  in  no 
practical  good,  nor  do  they  seem  likely  to  lead 
to  any  useful  object,  except  it  be  for  military 
reconnoitring,  fialioons  must  be  wafted  along 
by  the  onrreuts  of  ^r,  in  which  they  fioat,  per- 
fectly independent  of  any  power  that  can  be 
applied  to  them  from  within.  Enveloped  in 
clouds,  the  aeronaut  may  he  swept  along  wiUi 
the  swiftness  of  a  tornado,  with  nothing  to  indi- 
cate to  him,  that  he  is  not  in  the  quiet  of  a 
calm  ;  and,  of  course,  with  no  means  of  know- 
ing the  direction  of  ms  |»ogress^  when  he  can- 
not be  awvre  of  any  progress  at  all.  Aa 
the  course  of  the  winda^  at  different  etera- 
tions,  beocnnes  more  fidly  onderstood,  baUoons 
may  to  some  extent  be  used  for  passing  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  anotiier  ;  but  this  can 
be  only  along  the  lines  of  their  currents,  and 
in  approaching  the  sur&oe,  the  voyager  must  be 
eq>osed  to  its  fluotoating  breexes  yritii.  no  abil- 
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itj  to  select  the  place  for  his  landiiig.  Kan  has 
jret  to  diacoTer  some  new  principles  that  shall 
give  him  a  piutial  control  over  the  elements,  or 
else  thoroughly  comprehend  their  operations, 
before  he  can  i^iplj  to  anj  important  purpose 
the  power  he  possesses  of  nsing  into  the  air. 

A£RTG£N,  a  punter  of  dietinctaon,  bom  at 
Leyden,  in  Holland,  1498.  He  was  originally 
a  wocd-carder,  bat  obtuned  anoh  eminenoe  as  an 
artist,  that  p^wma  oame  ftom  distant  cities,  to 
■ee  bis  iHodnetiooa.  He  made  It  s  praeUea 
never  to  work  on  Htnbdays,  hot  to  deTota 
tiiat  day  to  the  worship  of  Bacchus  and  Sile- 
nns.  One  of  these  days,  as  he  was  strolling 
abont  the  town  in  a  dronken  mood,  playing  on 
the  flute,  he  ftll  into  a  d^e  and  was  drowned, 
1564. 

AERTSEN,  PiETEB,  somamed  Lonqo,  &om 
his  statore,  was  born  at  Amsterdam,  1619,  and 
£ed  there  1584.  Hia  fiither  was  a  Btooking- 
maker,  and  he  was  also  broaght  np  to  that 
craft.  He  early  showed  an  irrepressible  taste 
for  drawing  and  painting,  and  his  mother,  like 
Ben  Jonson's  in  a  like  case,  prevailed  npon  his 
fiither  to  allow  him  to  follow  the  bent  of  his 
Biittml  gemns.  He  did  not  ^sappoint  her 
hopes,  and  rose  to  eminenoe  as  a  painter.  One 
of  Us  prodnctioiu  represented  the  cmcifixion, 
with  the  execDtioner  m  the  act  of  breaking  the 
knees  cf  the  two  emclfled  thieves.  This  pic- 
tnre  was  torn  to  pieces  by  a  mob,  in  1666,  and 
Aertsea  expressed  himself  indignantly  at  the 
oatxage.  The  sympathizers  were  so  enr^ed  at 
the  painter's  defence  of  himself  and  the  execn- 
tioner  ot  acriptore,  that  they  were  with  diffi- 
cult prevented  from  mordering  him. 

MBCBJSeS.  I.  An  Athenian  orator  and  rival 
of  Demosthenes^  born  at  Athens,  B.  0.  889, 
died  at  Samoa,  B.  0.  817.  He  was  the  son  of 
Atrometos  and  Glancothea.  Demosthenes  sa3's 
A^metos  was  a  freedman  and  Glancothea  a 
prostitote.  -iEschinea,  on  the  contrary,  says  his 
tttiher  was  a  troe-born  AtheoiaiL  ft  u  certain 
that  the  ftther  of  .Asotunea  was  a  Bohoolmaster ; 
DentosflMiKS  npbraided  Mm  with  this  £ftot,  as 
though  it  were  a  low  and  acndid  oocopation. 
**  Wulea  boy,"  says  Demosthenes,  '^thon  wast 
tmraght  up  in  great  poverty,  attending  thy  father 
in  the  school,  making  ink,  cleaning  the  benches, 
and  sweepii^  the  room,  occapations  snoh  as 
befit  a  dave  and  not  a  free-born  youth."  He 
was  ^terward  clerk  to  a  magistrate  and  thus 
obtained  some  infdght  into  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try. Having  a  fine  voice  and  prepossessing 
figure,  he  tried  his  fbrtnne  on  the  stage,  and  fine- 
ly appeared  as  an  orator  on  the  public  arena.  At 
that  period  of  the  Athenian  government,  to  be 
a  leading  orator  was  to  be  a  leading  statesman. 
We  hear  of  him  as  public  clerk  for  two  years, 
and  a  satdlito  of  the  orators  Aristophon 
and  SvbolDft.  In  847  B.  0.  he  was  sent,  along 
with  Denuwthokei^  as  om  of  the  ten  ambassa- 
dors to  negotiate  a  peace  wifii  Philip  oS  Uaoe- 
doD.  Tram  this  time  forth  he  appears  as  a  &- 
Torer  of  the  Macedonian  alliance  and  an  oppo- 
nsnt  cf  the  patrtodo  par^  of  Athena,  wiuoh 
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was  headed  by  Demosthenes.  He  fonned  one 
of  the  embassy  who  went  to  receive  Philip's 
oath  to  the  treaty.  Timarchns  and  Demos- 
thenes accused  him  on  his  retnm  of  malversa- 
tion in  his  embassy.  He  evaded  the  danger  by 
a  connter-prosecnnon  agaiost  Timarohos,  on  ao- 
coont  of  his  bad  moral  character,  which  suo- 
oeeded.  Shortly  after  the  battle  d  Ghsronea. 
B.  a  888,  Otedphwi,  an  Athenian,  pn^Msed 
that  Demosthenes  shirald  reo^ve  frran  the  steto 
a  g(dden  orown.  .^bohines  indicted  Ctesiphon 
for  brinrang  forward  an  illegal  and  inappropri- 
ate res(Mution.  The  oanse  was  not  tried  nntal 
880  B.  C,  after  the  death  of  Philip,  and  when 
Alexander  was  in  Asia.  Otesiphon  was  acquit- 
ted, and  as  .^schines  had  not  g^ned  one-fifth 
of  uie  a^pregate  vot^cast,  he  was  liable  to  pay 
the  pen^ty  infiioted  by  the  Athenian  law  on 
him  who  broQght  forward  a  fectioos  resolntion. 
Being  unable  to  pay  this  penalty,  he  retired  to 
the  island  of  Bhodea,  wherehe  taught  elocution 
for  a  livelihood,  and  became  the  founder  of  the 
Bhodian  school  of  oratory.  Three  speeches 
his  are  extant.  The  first  is  on  malversation  in 
his  embassy,  the  second  is  against  Timardins, 
and  the  third  agtUnst  Oteapfaon.  His  narrative 
ud  descriptive  power  is  great,  and  his  ertant 
n>molie8  are  freer  from  personal  abuse  than 
those  of  his  great  rival.  Demosthenes  himself 
acknowledges,  nnwilUngly,  the  graces  of  hia 
manner  in  the  tribune,  and  the  agreeable  quali- 
ty and  volume  of  his  voice.  II.  An  Athenian 
philosopher,  a  follower  of  Socrates,  and  the  son 
of  Chuinns,  a  sausage-maker.  Socrates  used 
to  say  that  the  saosage-maker^a  son  was  the 
only  man  who  knew  how  to  honor  him. 
Poverty  obliged  him  to  go  to  the  oonrt  of 
Dionysins,  the  Byraousan  Arrant  Plato,  who 
was  in  the  ascendant  there  at  that  time, 
treated  bis  poor  brother  with  much  contempt, 
but  Aristippus  received  him  well,  and  gave  him 
alai^  reward  for  his  dialogues.  He  touj^t 
I^UhMt^Ivr  for  a  living  at  Athens.  FhryniMis 
mentions  him  &votMj  as  a  mode!  of  pore 
Attio  style.  He  wrote  orations  for  the  ftmim 
for  hire.  Several  diakwiee  on  ethical  sntyeota 
have  been  ascribed  to  him,  but  their  genoine- 
ness  has  been  Justly  oalled  in  question  1^ 
(uitical  scholars. 

.^SGHYLUS,  the  eldest  of  the  great  Attic 
tragedians,  tha  son  of  Euphorion.  He  was  of 
a  noble  fa^mly  of  the  class  of  the  Enpatridm, 
and  was  bom  at  Eleo^  a  borough  of  Attica, 
in  the  4th  year  of  the  e8d  Olympiad,  62fi  B.  a 
It  is  probable  that  he  traced  his  origin  to  Cod- 
rus,  the  last  king  of  Athens ;  for  among  the 
life-archons,  who  succeeded  the  kings,  was  an 
iBsdiylns,  in  whose  reign  the  Olympiads  eom- 
menoed.  It  is  believed  tbat  his  ftther  was  oaa,- 
nected  with  the  worship  ctf  Demeter.  whom  the 
Latins  oalled  Ceres ;  and  he  was  probably,  him- 
self, accustomed  fi*om  his  youth  to  the  splendid 
uid  solemn  spectacles  of  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries, into  which  he  was  afterward  initiated. 
A  portion  of  these  he  seems  to  have  described 
in  a  strange  fragment  from  his  drama  q£  the 
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"EAoni,  the  remainder  \)eing  lost,  and  the  secrets  hj  his  royal  patron  ;  and  "where  be  died  at  Gela, 
of  them  ho  was  accused  for  divul^ng  in  bis  in  the  69tb  year  of  lus  age,  01ymp.81fB.  0.466. 
fearful  trafiedy  of  the  Eamenides.  FansaniaM  The  real  wdunatanoea  of  hia  aoonsation  aud 
relates  of  mm,  that  Dionysosi,  or  Bacchus,  the  trial  are  unknown ;  Clemrau  Aleixuidriniia  star 
god  of  whose  woTB^  tngiQ  and  dithyrambio  ting  that  he  was  tried  by  the  ooort  of  Uie  Areo- 
odes  and  spectacles  fmned  a  part,  appeared  to  pagos  and  acquitted ;  mtile  .Lilian  rdates  that 
him  in  a  vision— as  be  himself  asserted — when  be  would  have  been  stoned  to  death  by  the 
be  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  fields  one  day,  when  Athenians,  bad  not  his  brother  Cynieginis  awak- 
be  ebonld  have  been  watching  the  vines,  and  ened  the  sympathies  of  his  woold-beezecntitHi- 
commanded  faim  to  write  tragedy.  Snch  im-  ers,  by  baring  bis  mutilated  arm,  from  which 
aginations  were  common  lo  tj^e  poetical  and  the  band  had  been  hewn  by  a  Per^an  sdmitar, 
sensnoTis  temperament  of  the  superstitious  and  as  he  was  straggling  to  prevent  the  launch  of  a 
ever-dreaming  Greeks,  and  pre-suppose  only  the  galley  from  the  beach  at  Maratboo.  It  is,  more- 
strong  tendency  of  a  mind,  imbued  with  genius  over,  doubtful  whether  he  ever  revisited  his 
of  a  peculiar  order,  brooding  over  its  own  secret  native  ooontry,  between  the  period  of  his  ex- 
and  nalf'developed  instincts,  until  it  creates,  patriation  and  that  of  his  foreign  death,  al- 
out  of  its  own  mystical  yearnings,  the  bid-  though  many  of  his  pieces,  among  others  the 
diMgs  of  a  god,  commanding  it  to  Ibllow  oot  its  celebrated  Oreeteian  trilogy,  composed  of  the 
natural  vocation.  In  his  26di  year,  he  made  his  Agamemnon,tbeOho£phoroi,andthe£nmenides, 
firat  attempt  as  a  teagio  poet,  in  the  70tb  Olyni-  which  gained  the  tragic  prize,  6.0.468^  were 
idad.  B.  07499  ;  but  the  next  abape  in  which  performed  daring  this  period.  The  latter  £act 
we  find  him  mentioned,  ia  that  of  a  warriw,  seems  to  di^wove  the  whide  story  of  the  aoeasa- 
not  a  poet ;  when,  with  his  two  brothers,  Cy-  tion  of  impiety,  as  it  oertunly  ^sposes  of  its 
ni^ms  uid  Ameinias,  be  received  public  bon-  connection  with  his  r^oval  to  Sicily,  as  the 
ors  for  distinguished  valor  in  tliat  famons  field,  causa  of  bis  taking  umbrage  toward  Athena, 
where  all  were  val(»x>us,  of  deathless  Marathon.  Host  doabtfnl  of  all  is  the  received  account  of 
Six  years  after  that  battle,  he  g^ed  bis  first  his  de^,  which  was  occasioned,  says  the  le- 
trag^c  victory,  and  4  years  afterward,  again  gend,  by  an  eagle  flying  overhead  with  a  tor- 
fought  at  Satamis,  where  hia  brother  Ameinias  toise  in  his  daws,  and  dropping  the  reptile  on 
received  the  prize  for  the  greatest  courage,  being  the  bald  head  of  the  philosopher  which  he 
the  trieraroh  who  sank  the  Srat  Phtenician  ^ip,  mistook  ibr  a  stMie,  intending  to  break  the 
as  the  poet  himself  has  related  in  hia  Persea,  al-  shell  of  Ms  ampbibions  prey,  bat  breaking,  in- 
tiiough  modestly  refraining  from  mention  of  this  stead,  the  skull  of  the  poet  That  the  eagle,  pro- 
hero'sname.  He  again  fought  at  Platsoa,  where  verbially  the  farthest  and  keenest-sighted  of  cre- 
the  allied  Greeks,  led  by  Paosanias,  utterly  de-  ated  things,  should  mistake  a  man's  head  for  a 
stroyed  the  enormooa  Peraian  host,  nnd^  the  stone,  is  absnrd  beyond  the  necesa^  of  oom- 
oommand  of  Mardonlns^  and  put  an  end  to  the  ment  Professor  Anthon  Judges  platuibly,  that 
Aidatio  invaaons  of  the  saored  soil  of  Hetlaa.  thelegendisa  "  post-mortem"  inventitm  to  meet 
^gtit  years  id%er  ^is  he  gained  the  prize  fin-  a  a  supposed  prc^hecy,  made  during  bis  life,  th^ 
tetrah^,  or  series  of  4  dramas,  presented  at  a  he  i&onld  meet  his  death  from  on  hig^  JSacby- 
single  representation,  the  Perta,  the  PhineuM^  lus  wa^  a  great  improver  of  the  Attic  tragedy ; 
the  Glauetu  PotrUcMis,  and  the  Pramethem  in  fact,  it  is  he  who  gave  to  it,  first,  the  tra^c 
Ignifer — ^tlie  last  a  satiric  drama.  Of  the  lat-  finin,  by  introdudi^  a  second  performer,  with 
ter  part  of  his  life  moch  is  veiled  in  micertfunty.  dlalt^e,  emotion,  and  action.  Ho  also  abridged 
He  was,  it  appears,  defeated  by  Simonides,  in  the  length  of  the  dithyrambio  odes;  caused  a 
an  elegiac  contest,  for  the  prize  offered  for  the  regular  stage  to  he  erected ;  and,  first,  produced 
best  elegy  to  the  honor  of  those  who  fell  at  his  dramas  with  appnvpriate  scenery,  and 
Marathon ;  hut,'  for  many  years,  he  qontinued  clothed  bis  heroes  in  befitting  costumes.  Of 
the  ^  unapproachable  lord  of  the  tragic  lyre,  his  TO  dramas  but  7  have  come  down  to  us 
having  composed,  it  is  s^d,  TO  dramas,  6  of  entire, — the  Seven  against  Thebes,  the  Sup- 
which  were  satiric,  the  rest  tragedies  of  the  pliants,  tiie  Persians,  the  Prometheus  f  et- 
loftiest  tone ;  and  gained  18  tniflfo  prizes,  be>  teredfUteAgamenmon,  the  Cho^phoroi,  and  the 
fore  he  was  at  length  defoated Tnr  Sophocles ;  Eomenides;  with  but  a  few  fragments  of  the 
who  Ivoaght  a  higher  degree  td  ftush,  greater  others,  which  are  alone  left  to  as.  with  tludr 
pathos,  «id  a  pnrer  Attio  styles  to  a  younger  names,  to  show  ns  how  mnoh  we  haTe  to  ro- 
audience,  who  had  outiived  the  taste  for  tiie  gret  in  thehr  loss. — .£sohylus  is.  undoubtedly, 
lofty  tone  the  older  generation,  in  the  78Ui  uie  grandest,  the  stateliest,  and  the  most  solemn 
Olympiad,  B.  0. 468.  Soon  after  this,  whether  in  of  the  Attio  tragedians ;  and  his  style,  tbonrii 
disgust  at  this  loss  of  bis  poetic  laurels,  or  at  a  difficult  and  at  times  rugged,  is  magnjfioently 
trial  to  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  snbjected  sonorous  with  its  many-syllabled  compounds, 
on  an  accusation  of  impiety  for  the  disclosure  and  no  leas  terriUy  e^irefldve. — ^His  dark  and 
of  the  £leusinian  mysteries,  as  related  above,  solemn  creed  is  that  <^a  blind,  over-ruling,  ever- 
be  retired  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  heritably  present,  inevitable  neoes^tir,  agunst  which  it 
received  by  the  puissant  and  liberal  monarch,  u  vun  to  contend,  from  wmch  it  is  hopeless  to 
Hiero,  in  whose  honor  he  composed  a  drama  escape,  yet  which  it  is  alike  the  daty  and  the 
styled  ^tnar— a  woman  of  a  city  lately  founded  ^oty  of  the  great,  good  man  to  redstj  to  the 
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Old,  taidiniitad— of  moutnl  gnUt  eomtimully 
nprodaoed  and  pmihhed  by  the  mooadn 
«dlt  of  geooratUm  aftw  goneratioo,  (tf  htmlMS 
cuAred  crimindis  who  woidd  not  bo  erimuiali^ 
conld  ibiey  air€iA  it,  bat  gre  goaded  on  to  the 
waaBiaAm  of  eror  new  strocitlee  bj  tbehered- 
Harj  curse  of  the  doomed  race,  ^ch  are  the 
foufnl  legends  of  the  Theban  Labdacidse,  and 
tiie  Mjoeaaaan  Atreidsa,  wedestined  mnrderera, 
adnltraws,  and  pamciaes,  vainly  atra^ing 
•gainat  the  &tal  doom,  iaeztrioaUy  inTolved 
hi  the  meshea  of  the  dark  net  of  necessity.  It 
is  objected  to  .^schylaa,  that  he  deals  with 
horrors  only ;  that  his  lyre  has  bat  one  chord 
of  dariL  and  disastroos  terror — that  he  is  all 
iron,  and  baa  no  key  to  attune  the  tenderer 
ftrings  of  hmnan  sympathies,  to  unlock  the 
fMint  of  pity,  and 

Ope  Um  MQNd  WNim    B7inpaUi*tlo  iem. 

But  they  who  bare  tbos  judged  him,  hare 
ntber  not  deeply  stQdied,  or  havo  strangely 
misanderstood,  his  soblimer  passages.  It  is 
donbtfol  whether  there  is  to  be  foand,  in  the 
wbole  range  of  Greek  letters,  deeper  pathos 
than  that  of  tbe  divuie  woe  of  tbe  beneficent 
demigod,  Prometheoa,  cmcified  on  Iiis  Scythian 
orags,  for  his  love  to  mortals — strange  heathen 
antitype  of  the  meek  Ohristian  Sftvioor — than 
that  of  tbe  cbonwes  in  the  Agamemnon,  de- 
serq>tiTe  ttf  the  disconsolate  sorrow  of  Uene- 
lam  deserted  by  his  fiuthlesa  Helen ;  and  of  the 
sacrifice,  at  the  Other's  biding,  thederoted 
A^ugeuiak  Lees  polished,  he  is  grander  than 
Borikoolea;  and  with  the  effiminate^  si^ihiitioal, 
■no  izT^ig^oaa  Euripides,  he  oan  no  nune  be 
eompued,  than  a  son  of  Anak  la  his  ;|^noidy 
of  bnas  with  a  f^t  maitre  of  Louis  XY.  of 
Fxvaoe.  Tb»  tngeAie»o£  .Aschylos  have  been 
rondwed  Into  English  verse  by  several  well- 
known  writers ;  the  principal  traaslatJons  being 
that  of  all  his  dramas  by  Dean  Potter,  which 
is  TOobably  the  best  known,  althoogh  very  loose 
aoia  imliteral,  often  incorrect  and  of  no  high 
poetic  rooit — a  highly  poetical  Termon  of  the 
Prom^heoB,  for  it  is  so  free  that  it  can  hardly 
be  caUed  a  translation,  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett Browning,  possessing  great  merit  of  lan- 
goage  and  Bpmt,  bat  deficient,  as  might  be 
oneoted  ot  a  lady'a  Greek,  la  enreet  scholar^ 
siup— a  literal  translation  of  the  Pnnnethe» 
and  AgamemnoiL  hf  Hr.  H.  W.  Herbert^  and  a 
angnlariy  floe,  auooBtword-fiv^wovd  renderii^ 
of  Uiat  moat  ^ffieoltdrama,  theEnmenidea,  by  an 
ancnymons  writer,  in  "  Blackwood's  Magazine." 

popolarity  of  .Aschylns  has  doubtleas  been 
affected  by  the  difficalty  of  his  style,  and  by  its 
beii^  so  thoroo^ly  idiomatic  that  it  is  barely 
posriUe  to  convey  his  beauties  at  all  adequately 
in  a  fbreign  langtiage ;  which  drawbacks  have 
eonfined  his  admirers  to  a  few  thorough  Gre- 
eiana,  and  will  probably  always  prevent  his  be- 
earning  a  general  &vorite ;  uthough,  by  those 
best  oapaUe  of  judging,  he  will  ever  be  held  one 
of  the  highest  among  those  who  have  trodden 
tbe  Bteepeet  and  most  difficult  paths  of  the  Far- 
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naarian  WIL— The  most  esteemed  editions  of 
iBsohylns  are  by  SchUt^  HaL  Sax.  1808-21 ; 
DindOTf;  Lips.  1897.  and  Oxon.  188fl;  and 
Sohtdefield,  Oamb.  1830.  Blomfield's  edition 
is  ezodlent  as  &r  as  it  Is  eomideted,  bat  it 
contains  only  fi  of  the  7  tragedies  that  are  stiU 
extant. 

AS8GUL&FIUS  iAvKkjjmos),  the  god  of 
medidoe  and  the  patron  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion. There  are  many  confllotiog  mytholofi^cal 
accounts  of  his  descent  In  the  Homeric  poems, 
he  is  only  spoken  of  as  tbe  "  blameless  physi- 
cian." whose  sons  were  serving  in  the  medical 
staff  of  the  Greek  army  before  the  walls  of  Troy. 
The  most  common  story  makes  him  the  son  of 
Apollo.  He  went  about  heating  diseases  and  rais- 
ing the  dead  to  life.  Pluto,  god  of  Hades,  took 
alum  at  the  lattw  exploit,  and  oomplidned  to 
Zens  that  iBMola^nsvas  invading  his  ndUwiok. 
He  acdmowledgea  the  Jostioa  of  the  conndaint, 
and  strnok  .fisonlaplos  dead  with  a  fladi  of  light- 
ning. The  most  renowned  seat  d  JSseuh^las* 
worslup  in  C^eeoe  was  Epidaums,  an  Argotio 
city.  He  had  a  splendid  temple  there,  with  a 
statue  half  as  large  as  that  of  Zeus  Olympins  at 
Athens.  Tbe  cook  was  commonly  sacrinoed  to 
him,  bat  the  serpent  was  his  favorite  type.  At 
Epidaorna  a  peculiar  breed  of  holy  serpents 
were  kept  about  the  temple,  and  into  them  the 
god  was  Bai»oeed  to  inonnote  faimsel£  When 
a  city  was  amioted  with  a  pestilenoe^t  used  to 
send  to  Epidaoros  for  one  of  these  jEscnlapian 
snakes^  oat  ot  the  sale  of  which  the  Epidaurian 
I^iests  reaped  large  profits.  The  presence  of 
the  god  in  the  pest-stricken  eil^  in  the  form  of 
a  y^owiidi-brown  anake,  was  held  to  be  propi- 
tioos,  and  Uk^  to.  allay  the  rage  of  the  pest. 
About  400  B.  0.  the  Bmansy  nnoer  the  pieeenoa 
of  cslamity,  sent  a  solemn  embassy  to  reqnest 
the  presence  of  one  of  these  representatives  of 
.^Iscalapius.  On  a  later  occasion  of  the  same 
nature  (B.  O.  298)  the  worship  of  jfisonUpins 
was  iatrodnoed  into  Bome.  There  were  also 
famous  temples  «ected  in  his  honor  at  Oos, 
Cnidos,  and  Rhodes.  In  all  these  temple  were 
tablets  erected  in  commemoration  of  wonderful 
cures,  on  which  were  recorded  tbe  name  and 
geneak^  of  the  patient,  his  disease,  and  the 
mode  of  reooTory.  Pillars,  oommemwatiTe  of 
nmnifioent  bemraotiflaB  bestowed  by  rich  men 
who  had  been  oared,  were  also  to  be  seen  ihare. 
The  priests  of  these  temples  formed  the  yam  or 
race  of  Asolepiadas,  or  children  of  .ABcalapli& 
They  were  the  only  regular  practitioners  of  an- 
tiqm^.  Formerly  the  priesthood  of  .^scnlapius 
was  hereditary,  bat  in  later  times  the  priests 
took  pupils  and  initiated  than  into  the  myste- 
ries of  medicine,  and  these  latter  were  regturded 
as  regnlarly  tndned  pbysiduts. 

iSSOP.  I.  The  fabulist,  bom  about  the  year 
630  B.  0.  was  convicted  of  the  crime  of  saoruege 
while  ambsasador  of  Oroosus  at  Delphi,  and 
thrown  from  a  pretnpioe,  about  664  B.  0.  His 
birtiiplaoe  is  notcerti^nly known.  'Whileyoong 
he  was  brought  to  Athens  and  sold  as  a  slave, 
but  finally  received  his  ^pedomfromhis  maetw 
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Yadmon.  Sohit^hwashisrepTitafioaasaTndter 
that  OrGesnSt  king  of  Lydia,  ioTtted  him  to  re- 
nde  at  his  conrt  He  visited  Athem  daring  the 
reign  of  Pisistratns,  where  he  wrote  the  &ble 
of  Jupiter  and  the  &og3.  His  worka  have  per- 
iahed.  The  current  stories  oonoeminghim  are 
taken  from  a  life  written  by  Maximiis  Flanades, 
a  monk  of  the  14th  centmy,  and  prefixed 
to  a  Tolnme  of  fables  ascribed  to  his  pen.  In 
this  work,  he  is  described  as  hideonslr  nglj  and 
misshapen,  which  statement  is  doabtleas  en- 
tirely fiiilsc^  aa  no  personal  defects  of  the  kind 
are  moitioned  by  any  das^oal  aathor.  It  is 
rendered  still  more  improbaUe  by  the  drcnm- 
Btance  that  his  statue  was  ezeeated  for  tiie  city 
<tf  Athens  by  the  fiunona  sonlptor,  Ly^pofl. 
II.  Glodius,  a  famous  tragio  actor  at  Bome^ 
aboat  A.  U.  0.  670.  He  was  the  contemporary 
(^Boscios,  and  with  him  the  instructor  of  C^* 
cero  in  oratory.  He  was  accustomed  to  iden- 
tify himself  BO  completely  with  his  part,  that 
onoe  while  enacting  the  character  of  Atrens, 
and  plotting  how  to  arenge  himself  on  Thyestes, 
he  stmok  dead  with  his  truncheon  one  of  the 
stage  attendants.  He  Uved  in  the  most  laxn- 
lions  manner,  and  once  served  np  a  dish  of  sing- 
iDg  birds  that  cost  $4,000,  at  atonquet. 

^XHKriCS,  the  science  of  the  beautiful 
innatnre  and  art  This  term  has  been  intro- 
dnoed  into  1^  nomenclature  of  philosophy 
daring  the  present  centory,  and  strictly  signw 
fies  that  wnicih  relates  to  sensible  improeions," 
frran  aiiriTjTucos  perceptible  to  the  senses,  which 
to  ftom  aiiriayofuiL,  to  feel  or  perceive  by  the 
tenses.  Adopting  pe  threefold  division  of  hu- 
man nature,  as  rec(^nized  by  the  soundest 
psyohologistfL  into  the  capacities  of  knowing, 
aoCinf^  and  feeliuff,  or  the  intellect,  will,  and 
sen^tolity,  to  which  correspond  reroectively  the 
ideas  of  the  true,  the  good,  and  uie  beautiful, 
the  science  of  eesthetics  bears  the  same  relation 
to  sensibility,  that  lo{pc  does  to  intellect,  and 
ethics  to  will.  Logio  (in  the  most  general 
sense  of  the  term)  detemunes  the  lawa  of  think- 
ing; ethics  the  lavB  of  acting;  and  ssthetaosthe 
laws  of  feeUiv;  Truth  is  the  ultimate  dm  of 
thought ;  good  the  ultimate  aim  of  action ;  and 
beauty  the  nltdmate  tim  of  sentAbilitjr.  The 
science  of  estbetiOB  to  still  in  an  unsettled  con- 
dition, and  in  many  respects,  to  subject  to  pe- 
culiar diflBculties,  owing  to  tiie  diversity  crif 
tastes  in  nations  and  indiTidnals,  and  to  the 
comparative  freedom  of  the  domain  of  art. 
But  although  the  laws  of  taste  may  seem  to  be 
less  definite  than  those  of  logio  and  ethics,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  they  have  the  same 
foundation  inhnman  natnre,  and  are  equally  ca- 
pable of  bdng  reduced  to  a  scientific  system. 
Thus  fiu-,  however,  littie  unity  on  the  principles 
of  bean^and  art  has  been  attained  by  philoso- 
phws.  There  are  only  two  tc^os  in  which 
Ihey  seem  not  to  contradict  each  other,  viz.: 
that  there  to  nothing  beautiM  withoat  a  bean> 
tiftal  form,  and  that  thto  beautiM  £ntn,  in  order 
to  be  reiuly  beantifhl  or  a  wwk  of  art,  must 
betnqr  idms,  bare  an  ideal  buA:gRnnd,  be  tin 


vehicle  for  thoughts,  sattofy  all  or  neariyadi  tiw 
faculties  of  the  human  mind.  There  are  two 
different  ways  of  treating  and  developing  ass- 
thetics  as  a  science:  the  method  ajpritTrt,  which 
strives  to  nft  the  esthetic  notions  proper  to 
the  mind,  and  to  build  out  of  them  an  abstract 
system  to  which  it  invites  the  artists  to  conform 
tfieir  creations  of  art;  and  the  method  a  potts- 
riari^  which  takes  its  starting-point  from  the 
acknowledged  works  of  art,  seeking  for  what 
in  them  wmatitutes  their  pleasing  effect,  and 
oomloning  its  resnlta  under  xoaetioal  roles  in 
confitrmi^  -with  existing  wra-ks  <tf  art  It  is 
evident  neither  of  uaese  method  followed 
out  en^udveljr,  can  attdn  to  its  aim,  viz^  to 
establish  a  science  of  the  beantifbl;  not  tlie 
former,  because  it  to  Itohle  to  lose  si^t  of  the 
infinite  freedom  which  reigns  in  the  arttotie 
kingdoms;  nor  the  latter,  because  it  to  f^)t  to 
neglect  the  ideal  elements  in  art  In  the  fonner 
direction  the  series  of  sesthetio  philosophers,  be- 
ginning with  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  and  contin- 
uing With  BaumKorten,  Eant,  Schelling,  Sdullor, 
Hegel  and  his  followers,  have  speculated ;  in  the 
latter  direction  Aristotie  took  the  lead,  and 
Eeinse,  Lesang,  Winokelmann,  Bayle,  Rousseau, 
and  the  French,  English,  and  Itaujan  festhetical 
writers,  have  followed  in  hto  footsteps.  Pytha- 
goras, as  a  mathematical  genhis,  tried  to  find 
the  beantiAil  and  its  fbrm  m  numerical  propor- 
tions, but  we  know  too  little  of  hto  ideas  to 
dwell  on  tbdr  merits.  Socrates,  aa  Ptoto  un- 
derstood him,  identified  the  beautiful  and  the 
good,  calling  them  by  one  compound  name, 
"Ealokagathon,"  thebeantiiul  and  good,  which 
he  defines  as  the  measure  or  the  unity  of  the 
eternal  ideas  and  their  eztoting  real  form ;  bat 
with  him,  art  has  no  chum  to  the  independrat 
existence  which  heloi^  to  politics  and  morals, 
or  to  a  separate  treatment  as  a  science.  Baum- 
garten,  in  Germany,  was  the  first  to  vindicate 
the  independent  dignity  of  the  beantifiil,  by 
showing  that  there  ia^  in  the  human  mind,  a£ftfr- 
nlty  for  its  peroepticHi  and  i^redatttnifbnnded 
in  the  soisea^  and  centring  in  an  inferior  kind 
of  intelleot  {cognUio  Mumea),  which  mi^  be 
guided,  hnt  cannot  be  set  ande  by  reason. 
Kant  accepted  and  omoided  thto  position,  by 
granting  uiat  it  to  not  an  infeiior  intellect 
which  to  affected  by  tlie  perception  of  tiie  bean- 
tiftd,  bat  the  highest  of  all  human  faetdties,  the 
power  of  reasoning  and  judging.  The  beautiful 
IS  for  him  whatever  possesses  a  harmony  and 
aim  in  itself^  and  to  not  d^raded  into  a  means 
for  merely  foreign  ends ;  aa  suoh  it  exists  on  its 
own  account,  and  to  the  opporate  of  the  osefol. 
Schiller  was  the  first  to  give  a  strict  analysifl  of 
what  the  beautiful  to  in  itself^  independent  d 
what  it  is  for  our  peroeption  and  taste,  and  ot 
the  conditions  of  its  pleasing  impression  on  the 
mind.  I^iriAnf  the  bauitubl  mto  two  iaadu, 
the  "  naive"  and  the  "  aentlmentaL"  he  finds  the 
eharm  <tf  the  finmer  ia  its  naturalness,  freedwi 
from  pretendon,  and  setf-et^oyment;  that  of 
the  latter  in  its  lon^ng  to  return  to  nature  and 
its  nnqdidty.  Sdvulmft  and  aftw  him  Solgei^ 
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indieato  the  beaatifhl  as  the  highest  dmree  of 
Identity  of  the  ideal  and  real,  in  whiw  both 
we  so  intimately  united  that  the  former  is  the 
9>nl,  the  latter  tiie  body,  or  the  infinite  appear- 
ing under  finite  forms  entirely  adequate  to  ex- 
Mess  its  perfections.  Hegel  (AeathetiS^  8  vols., 
Berlin,  ld42-13,)  and  his  two  most  remarkable 
pUfHla  in  that  direction,  Y.  Vischer  (AcBthetik, 
3  Tols.,  Keutl^  1846-48),  and  A.  Ruge  (JV«iM 
Vonchuie  der  AettAOO,  Halle,  1887),  We  de- 
Tel(^[}ed  Schelling's  ideas  into  a  more  complete 
and  genial  system,  and  carried  the  knowledge 
of  the  nature  €fl  wa  beaatifol  a  great  step  in 
adTsnoe,  ahowiog  that  It  ia  the  kingdom  in 
whidi  the  abadnte  idea  and  its  finite  manifes- 
tations  revise  their  infinite  freedom  over  mat- 
ter.  In  its  lowest  stage,  in  the  beauty  of  nature 
and  history,  the  idea  realizes  itself  nnconacious- 
\j,  and  therefore  iraperfeotly.  In  their  sphere 
it  is  only  foreshadowed,  appears  interwoven 
mUi  the  accidental  and  unessential  In  the 
hnmao  mind  it  exists  with  full  freedom,  striving 
to  domesticate,  and  to  idealize  matter  by  giving 
it  adequate  form,  and  making  it  express  the  in- 
finite. In  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting, 
the  nund  labors  still  under  the  fetters  of  matter ; 
In  poetry  it  eolminates,  subdaing  matter,  and 
rednolng  it  to  the  in&rior  dignity  oi  a  mewis 
ai  exiaming  the  idea.  From  this  abort  state- 
ment of  nwcnlatiTe  ideas  on  beauty,  it  is  mffi- 
dendy  evident  that  we  may  thns  reach  cer- 
tain general  and  abstract  tratha  as  to  the  nature 
of  beanty,  but  awroacb  no  nearer  to  a  clear 
understanding  or  better  enjoyment  of  the  mas- 
terfHeoes  of  art  themselves.  Aristotle  applies 
his  **  eateries"  to  the  acienoe  of  beauty  and 
art^  showing  how  all  genuine  productions  of  art 
«ail>ody  SfMue  indispensable  laws  and  roles  whidi 
we  most  learn  to  appreciate  correctly,  and  to 
r^H^noe  beautiful  arastao  works  on  their  model. 
He  does  tiiis  most  completely  in  his  Poetics," 
where  it  was  most  natural  and  easy,  establish- 
ing the  neoea^ty  of  unity  in  time,  space,  and 
puui  w  oltjei^  and  teaching  the  ri^t  use  of 
the  qnestiona:  who?  whatt  where?  by  what 
means  f  why?  whereby?  when?  But  he  does 
not  derive  his  rulea  from  the  natnre  and  wfuata 
the  human  mind ;  and  thus  for  over  a  oentury, 
they  led  the  French  artistic  world  under  Louis 
XI  v.  and  his  successor,  into  slavery  to  tyrannic 
dofpnaa.  Winckelmann,inhishistotyofart,does 
for  scolptare,  painting,  and  architecture,  what 
Aristotle  had  done  for  poebry.  Wm.  Heinse, 
whose  merit  in  defining  me  limita  of  evei^  art, 
and  showing  the  power,  effects,  and  particular 
means  t»£  each  as  distinguished  fh>m  the  others, 
is  perb^  still  not  sufficiently  appreciated,  an- 
tnzea  the  sii^Ie  beauties  of  several  maaterpiecoa 
of  every  art  in  the  most  minute  detail  L^ng, 
parti«ilarly  in  hia  "  Laokoon,"  does  the  aame 
under  the  dear  l^ht  of  an  unsorpaased  critaoal 
raniua,  and  Goethe  and  J.  P.  Fr.  lUohter  give 
mnomerable  happy  hinta  on  the  beantiftal  under 
aU  ita  forma.  Bousseau  enters  with  the  same 
i|Mrit  into  the  kingdom  of  mumo,  and  tries  to 
trace  back  to  ita  ultimate  source  the  ngnifi- 
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canoe  of  its  means  of  expression.  Among  the 
British  osthetioal  writers,  Hutcheson  and  Burke 
have  inquired  into  the  origin  of  our  ideas  of 
beauty  with  some  ingenuity  but  with  little  depth, 
while  Dogald  Stewart,  Alison,  Jeffrey,  and 
Paine  Knight,  have  offered  some  auperficial  sug- 
gestions, but  with  no  pretension  to  accurate  phi- 
hisophical  analysis.  There  is  still  one  element 
in  tne  science  of  lesthetics  which  has  been 
too  littie  noticed,  vis,,  the  theory  oi  proportions. 
Pythagoras  with  his  Ideas  has  not  found  a 
ancoesBor,  showing  wherein  the  beauty  of  form 
in  the  very  last  respect  is  fbunded,  analyzing  all 
different  forms  of  artistic  expresuon,  and  ex- 
posing the  particular  working  of  ea<m  on  the 
mind  accordhig  to  itspsychological  construction. 
What  Hauptmann  (MarmoniktindMetrik,  Leipa. 
1850)  has  attempted  in  this  direction  for  music, 
ia  not  BufScient,  and  should  he  applied  to  eveiy 
branch  of  art.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  acienoe 
of  esthetics  la  still  in  ita  infancy.  The  neces- 
sary materials  are  wanting  for  speculative  oon- 
Btruction  and  critical  arrangement.  We  do  not 
yet  know  what  the  "line  of  beauty"  is  in  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  and  painting,  nor  by  what 
features  of  similarity  it  works  on  the  sympa- 
thies of  our  mind ;  we  do  not  yet  know  wbcoiein 
the  charms  of  a  given  melody  consist,  nor  how 
it  awakens  such  feelinga  within  our  soul ;  nor 
what  in  poetry  ^vtt  to  each  rhythm,  %ure  of 
^>eech,  image,  and  sound  of  the  language  its 
enchanting  power.  In  this  respect,  poetry  and 
muse  have  thus  far  attained  the  highest  degree 
of  progress.  In  order  to  complete  the  laoMng 
materials  we  must  have  a  better  psychology  on 
a  mathematical  basis,  like  that  of  Herbart,  but 
founded  at  the  same  time  on  a  rich  treasure  of 
appropriate  experimental  observations;  we  must 
have  a  complete  analysis  of  artistic  forms  into 
the  most  refined  details  and  in  every  branch  of 
art,  and  last,  but  not  least,  a  systematio  history 
of  art  from  its  earliest  and  simplest  stages.  It 
may  take  a  long  time  for  the  performance  of 
these  tasks  to  prepare  the  materials  for  the 
oonstmctionof  tnesdenoeof  nathetios. — There 
is  still  no  complete  and  satisfootory  work  on 
ffistheticsjbut  beside  those  whidi  have  been  al- 
ready referred  to,  the  student  may  consult  the 
following  with  more  or  1^ advantage:  Weisse'a 
Syttem  der  Aesl^tih,  2  vols.,  Leips.,  1830; 
Jouffi*oy's  CouT$  ^esthetique,  Paris,  1842; 
Oousin^s  Le  erat,  le  beau,  et  U  Ion;  and  Jolm 
Buskin's  works  generally. 

^STtTABT,  a  term  sometimes  used  in  geo- 
graphical description,  and  generally  in  the  sense 
of  a  wide  opening  at  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
where  the  tide  rushes  in  and  out  with  great  vi- 
olence. It  is  more  &miliar  to  the  British  than  to 
the  American  vocabulary.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  word  o^uc,  which  aoowtimea 
means  a  rapid  flood  of  sea  water  on  the  land. 

.dSTECEB  (AtAip),  a  subtile  medium  much 
rarw  and  finer  than  Eur,  which  the  anfflents  be- 
lieved to  pervade  space  above  and  beyond  the 
region  of  the  heavy  earthy  air.  The  gods 
above  breathed  the  ether  as  tiiey  lived  on  am- 
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brosia  and  nectar,  things  pnrer  and  sweeter 
than  ordinarj  terrestrial  things.  It  was  some- 
times personified.  Descartes  and  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  both  believed  in  the  existence  d  Bach 
spiritoal  media  pervading  space. 

.£THBIOSCOFE  (Gr.  oi^/itos,  dear,  and  trxo- 
to  view),  an  iostroment  invented  hj 
Sir  John  Leatte  for  measotiog  the  relative 
d^rees  of  oc^  prodnoed  by  the  pnlsatixHis 
frtna  a  dear  al^.  In  a  metallio  onp  stand- 
ing apon  a  tall,  hollow  pedestal,  a  differen- 
tial thermometer  is  placed  in  sach  a  manner 
that  one  of  its  bulbs  is  in  one  focus  of  the 
q)heroid,  formed  by  the  cavity  of  the  cup.  The 
other  focus  is  in  the  plane  of  the  orifice  of  the 
cnp.  The  interior  of  the  cup  is  highly  polished, 
and  is  kept  covered  by  a  plate  of  metal,  and 
only  opened  when  an  observation  is  to  be  made. 
As  the  set»)Dd  bulb  is  out  of  the  focus,  it  is  not 
affected  by  the  palsations,  the  action  of  which 
is  concentrated  npon  the  first  bslb.  The  con- 
traction of  the  air  in  this  bulb  by  its  sudden  ex- 
posore  to  a  dear  sky,  oauses  the  liquid  in  the 
stem  to  rise. 

AEnON,  a  fkoOQS  Greek  pwnter,  Bopposed 
to  have  Uvea  in  the  first  half  of  the  secoBd  cen- 
tury of  onr  era.  He  was  distinguished  for  the 
bewity  oi  coloring,  and  esteemed  the  first 
painter  of  bis  time.  Laoian  gives  a  description 
of  a  very  fine  punting  by  him,  representing  the 
nuptials  of  Alexander  and  Koxaoa,  which  was 
displayed  at  the  Olympic  games. 

AETIU8,  a  theologian  of  the  fourth  century, 
who  in  the  Arian  controversy  was  not  content 
with  the  sraui-Arian  victory  under  Coastaotius, 
but  urged  the  doctrine  of  the  high-Ariaos,  or 
Anomteans.  In  connection  with  Eunomius,  he 
gave  l(^eal  fonn  and  preeisitKk  to  the  tenets  of 
Arius. 

AETinS,  a  celebrated  Roman  general  of  the 
western  empire,  in  the  lattw  part  of  the  4th 
and  the  beginning  of  the  6th  oentuiy.  He  was 
tlie  son  of  Gaudentius,  a  Scythian  or  Goth,  in 
the  swvice  of  tiie  empire,  who  had  risen  from 
the  condition  of  a  menial  to  the  highest  rank  in 
the  cavalry.  His  mother  was  a  noble  and 
wealthy  Italian  lady,  and,  at  the  time  of  his 
birth,  his  father  was  a  man  of  prwtorian  digni- 
ty. He  was  afterwards  alain  by  a  mutiny  of 
his  soldiers  in  GauL  Aetins  was  bom  at  Do- 
rostolus,  in  Mcesia,  and  was  educated  in  the  im- 
perial body-guard  of  Hooorius.  Much  of  his 
youth  was  passed  at  the  court  of  Bhoas,  king  of 
the  Huns,  to  whom  he  bad  been  delivered  over 
as  a  hostage,  and  with  whom  he  acquired  great 
inflnwce,  so  that  he  was  his  friend  and  pro- 
teotor,  as  afterward  he  whs  his  son's  rival  in  the 
field  of  anus.  After  his  return  from  the  oanni 

o^ital  of  the  Bmmish  monardi  he  was  made 
a  count  of  tiie  empire,  on  his  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Garpileo,  and  had  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  domestics  and  palaces  of  Joannes, 
who,  on  the  death  of  Hononus,  ^med  treason- 
ably at  the  purple,  and  set  np  his  rebel  standard 
ag^ust  the  empress  mother,  Flaoidia,  and  her 
am  ValentJnian  IIL,  heir  to  the  empire. 


AETIUS 

Aetius  is  described  at  thu  time,  by  a  contempo- 
rary writer,  Renatns  Frigeridus,  cited  by  Gre^ 
ory  of  Tours,  in  the  following  t»ms :  He  was 
a  man  of  middle  size,  of  manly  habits,  weD 
made,  neither  sliffht  nor  heavy,  active  in  ndnd 
and  limbe,  a  good  horseman,  a  good  ardier  and 
poleman,  of  consummate  military  skilL  and 
equally  adroit  In  the  ccndiict  of  dril  sx&iEs; 
neither  avaridous  nor  oovetona,  endowed  witii 
great  mental  aooompUshmenta^  and  never 
swerving  from  his  purpose  at  the  instigatifHi  of 
bad  advisers;  ver^  patient  ofizjurie^dednnaat 
all  timea  of  lahonous  occapation,  regar^eas  ot 
danger,  bearing  without  inconvenience  hunger, 
thirst,  and  watchfulness;  to  whom  it  is  known 
to  have  been  foretold  in  his  early  youth,  that 
he  was  destined  to  rise  to  great  authority."  To 
all  which  might  have  been  added,  says  the 
last  historian  of  Attila,  the  late  dean  of  Man- 
chester, that  he  was  a  consummate  villain,  a 
treacherous  subject,  a  false  Christian,  and  a 
donUe-dealer  in  every  action  of  his  lifs.  On 
the  rebellious  ri«og  of  his  patroo,  Joannes, 
agaiDst  the  rightfd  emperor,  Adtios  was 
despatched  to  the  Hun^  with  a  mat  waig^cf 
gold,  to  sedc  their  succor;  and  in  flie  yaar4S6 
A.  I>.  he  conducted  60,000  of  these  barbar 
lians  into  Italy,  under  Uie  guidance,  it  b  a^ 
of  Attila,  then  in  his  SStfa  year.  But  at  tins 
juncture  Joannes  bdng  killed,  the  ^mble- 
trutor  made  his  peace  with  the  empress 
mother  Pladdia  and  Valentinian,  and  extorted 
from  them  the  chief  command  of  tiiie  army  <j( 
Gnal,  as  the  condition  of  his  procuring  tiie 
peaceful  refteat  of  the  barbarians,  which  he  ef- 
fected with  a  degree  of  &oility  that  proves  haOt 
the  extent  of  his  understanding  with  their  lead- 
ers and  his  influence  over  their  minds.  In  his 
provinc&  he  rignally  displayed  his  great  mili- 
tary skill  and  abilities,  ddivering  Aries  from 
the  Vidgotha,  recovering  fh>m  Olodianf  klng<tf 
tiie  Franks,  the  parts  of  Gaul  bordering  on  the 
Bhice,  overpowering  the  Juthingi  in  Bavaria, 
brinmng  to  an  end  the  Vindelidan  war,  and  in 
the  following  spring  crushing  the  confederated 
foroee  of  the  Bnrgnndiaos,  Huns,  Hemliana^ 
Franks,  Sanromatians,  SaUans,  and  Getons,  in 
one  terrible  encounter.  In  the  year  482,  his  ri- 
val, Bonifaoe,  who  had  been  nrg&d.  to  treascn  and 
then  betrayed,  by  himselt  returning  from  Afri- 
ca to  Borne  and  obtaining  the  diniity  of  master 
of  the  horse,  a  conflict  ensued  Between  them, 
of  the  wounds  received  in  which  Boniface  socn 
afterward  died.  But  Aetins  fearing  for  his  life, 
which  was  threatened  by  his  late  rival's  adher- 
ents, fled  into  Pannonia,  and  again  obtaining 
Huimidi  sncoon.  led  a  second  annyofthnieter' 
riUe  barbariansinto  Italy,  threatened  the  throne 
at  Yalentattian,  and,  although  the  feeble  emperor 
called  in  tlie  aid  of  the  V ingoths,  ibroed  the  em- 
press and  her  son,  without  an  engagement,  to 
submit  to  his  terms,  and  returned,  as  bomre, 
though  with  accumulated  honors^  to  take  oom- 
mand  of  the  army  of  Gaul.  In  ^is  ^gnity  he 
once  more  displayed  his  great  genius  as  a  gene- 
ral, rooting  the  Boi^nndianB  with  azeeeding 
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dadgliteis  and  forcing  their  king  to  throw  him- 
•elf  on  his  meroj.  In  the  mean  time,  great 
events  were  in  progress.  Rhaas,  king  of  the 
Hudb,  died,  and  was  saooeeded  bj  Attila  and  his 
brother  Bleda,  the  latter  of  whom  being  speedi- 
ly murdered,  the  former  asBomed  the  sole  do> 
ndiuoii,  and  wu  q>eedil7  involved  in  hostilities 
with  both  the  Roman  empires.  For  several 
jmn  Us  anns  were  direoted  dilefly  i^^nstthe 
eastern  empire,  hut  in  the /ear  461  A.  D.  heset 
ia  motion  his  vast  axmj  of  a  thousand  nations, 
deboodied  from  the  domes  of  the  Heroynian  for- 
est, croned  the  Rhine  on  rafts,  and  fbU  like  a  tor- 
rent of  steel  and  fire  on  the  rioh  pluns  of  GanL 
^re  for  a  time  all  fell  before  him,  till  when  he 
was  in  the  verj  act  of  storming  the  "Walls  of 
Orleans,  while  his  Hnns  were  mounting  the 
hvaches,  the  spears  <^  Afitias  and  Theodorio 
the  Cioth  appeared  on  the  horizon,  and,  amid 
ones  of  "the  aid  of  God,"  from  the  beleagaer- 
ed  ffltizens,  the  dege  was  raised,  and  the  Han- 
niah  hordes  forced  to  retreat  foiled  and  discom- 
fited. Some  days  later,  a  tremendous  pitched 
faMtle  was  fooght  on  tiie  field  d  Ohalon8,ia 
which  three  hundred  thooaand  men  ftU  on  both 
■dee.  The  Hons  wwe  so  oomidetelT  defeated, 
that  Attila  had  prepared  a  f muval  pue  and  ocm- 
tomplated  bormng  himself  alive,  with  his 
treMores,  his  women,  and  his  baggage-wagons, 
had  the  Btnnans  renewed  the  battle  on  the 
folk) wing  day.  But  Theodorio  lay  dead  be- 
neath the  Hnnnish  horse  hoofs,  and  AStina,  a 
heathen  in  his  heart,  stayed  his  hand  from  tiie 
daoffhter,  and  suffered  tixe  Hons  to  escape,  to 
work  further  ruin  to  Christianity  and  Roma 
After  this,  he  purposely  remiuned  inacdve  dur- 
ing die  remainder  of  the  war,  took  no  measures 
10  oppose  the  invasion  of  Italy,  and  even  ad- 
i^aed  Valentinian  to  evacuate  uiat  country  and 
take  refiige  in  Gaol,  which  would  have  left 
lumself  master  of  Some,  where  by  his  great 
abifities,  In  which  he  confidently  trusted,  he 
would  qwedUy  have  rid  himself  of  the  Hnns, 
and  assomed  the  impend  pnrple.  After  the 
retirement  of  Attila  m>m  his  unachieved  con- 
quest to  the  wilds  of  Pannonia,  he  was  murder- 
ed hi  his  own  palace,  either  by  his  mistress  or 
luB  sword-bearer,  as  it  is  positivdy  asserted  by 
MATcellinos,  at  the  instigation  of  A^  tins,  who  had 
always  his  emissaries,  in  the  shape  of  confiden- 
tial Greek  secretaries,  about  the  person  of  the 
royal  Hun,  who  had  never  ceased  to  intrigne  with 
him,  even  through  the  heat  of  the  war,  and 
wha  on  the  very  morrow  of  the  carnage  of  Cha- 
kms,'  was  known  to  have  tampered  severally 
with  Ibrovena,  Torisnumd,  and  Attjla.  In  tlw 
end,  he  foil,  not  undeservedly  or  to  be  i^tied, 
hj  a  orlme  and  a  treason  base  as  his  own,  stah- 
lied  hj  Yalentlntfln  with  his  own  hand,  during 
a  friendly  interview.  Tet  the  drcnmstanoes  <^ 
this  slanghter  are  not  clearly  known,  althoosh 
a  coin,  which  has  been  preserved,  bearing  the 
inscription  Afitius  Imperator  Cnsar,  proves 
that  be  had  assnmed  the  imperial  purple,  and 
actually  declared  himself  emperor,  before  he  was 
kffled  ij  Talentinian.  Knninally  a  Roman, 
v<a.  I. — 11 
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he  invariably  betrayed  Rome  to  the  barbarians, 
except  when  it  was  for  his  own  interest  to  de- 
fend her,  and  then  the  ease  with  which  he  coq- 
gnered  them,  showed  what  he  might  have  done 
had  he  been  honest.  Nominally  a  Christian, 
he  brought  up  one  of  his  sons.  Carinleo,  in  a 
heathen  oonrt,  a  heathen,  and  aeslined  mm  to 
wear  the  orown  of  a  healh«i  nation,  while  the 
other,  GaadmUas,  he  pit^wsed  to  invest,  aftv 
lumsd^  with  the  treasonably-acqnired  purple 
the  western  empire.  Bnch  was  the  man  whom 
Gibbon,  dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  his  talents, 
or  perhaps  enamored  of  his  hatred  to  Christian- 
ity, extols  as  a  patriot,  a  hero,  and  almost  a 
martyr.  His  abilities  were  of  the  flrot  order, 
his  powers,  both  strategeticEd  and  politic^ 
were  equal,  as  his  in&my  was  superior,  to  those 
of  any  one  of  his  contemporaries. 

^TOLIA,  a  province  in  the  western  part  of 
the  miunlana  of  Greece,  situate  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  gulf  of  Corinth,  or  Lepanto.  It 
west  of  Doris,  Phoois^  and  Locris,  and  east 
of  Acainania,  and  was  divided  by  the  narrow 
strait  between  Bhinm  and  Anti-Bhium  from 
Achida,  one  of  the  <ddeet  and  most  oelehrated 
of  the  Petopomuasian  states,  ctf  whitdi  the  cmi- 
tal  was  Oormth.  It  is  boonded  on  the  west 
the  Aohelous,  now  the  Aq)ropotamo,  or  white 
river,  and  by  Thessaly  on  the  north.  Its 
ohief  city  was  Thermns  in  the  interior,  sita- 
ated  on  the  river  Evenns,  now  Fidhari.  On 
the  ruins  of  this  city,  which  was  a  strong  place 
on  the  slope  of  a  pyramidal  hill,  with  a  torrent 
flowing  in  a  deep  ravine  on  either  flank, 
stands  the  modem  town  of  Ylokhi,  as  it  is 
spelt  by  Col.  Leake,  in  his  travels  in  northern 
Greece,  which,  though  now  a  place  of  small  note, 
was  the  stronghold  of  the  Slavonic  races  who 
in  the  decline  of  the  Byzantine  empire  conquer^ 
ed  this  part  of  Greece  and  gave  it  their  name, 
Vlakia  or  Ylohhia.  from  a  Slavonic  word  Vol- 
tMM^  signifying  herdsmen,  which  still  exists 
as  the  root  of  WaUaohia,  and  still  retuns 
its  oi^nal  dgnification  'in  lUyria.  It  again 
became  a  place  of  importance  during  the 
Greek  revolnlion  of  1834. — ^tolia  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  settled  by  the  Curates,  in 
the  ante-heroic  times,  who  were  conquered  by 
the  hero  .£tolus,  son  of  Endymion,  with  abend 
of  followers  from  Elis,  in  the  Peloponnesus.  They 
are  described  by  Homer  as  a  warlike  people, 
engaged  in  constant  war&re  with  the  Curetee 
of  Acamania,  and  as  serving  with  distinotioa  in 
the  Trojan  war,  under  their  leader,  Thoaa— • 
During  the  mythic  and  hercno  ages,  ^Btoliawas 
distinguished  as  the  seat  of  many  the  richest 
and  most  poetical  of  the  legends  of  early 
Greece.  The  fomoos  district  of  Oalydon,  uta- 
ate  above  the  golf  of  Corinth,  aloi^the  river 
Evenns,  wss  the  soene  of  the  &motis  Calydonian 
boar  hunt  of  the  strange  adventures  of  Me- 
leager,  of  Tydens,  the  conqueror  of  Thebes,  and 
of  his  renowned  son  Diomed,the  opponent  of 
Uars  the  war-god,  inringle-handed  encounter  on 
the  plains  of  Ilium,  and  the  cruel  raviaher  of 
the  prophetio  nuud  Cassandnt ;  while  its  priooi- 
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pal  rirer  Aoheknu  it  Vafl^  vhoae  god  in  the 
ah^e  of  a  ball  did  hattle  agaioBt  Heroalee,  and, 
lodng  one  of  his  honis  in  the  enooonter,  fbrni^ 
ed  the  goddess  of  plfflitj  with  her  oomnoopia, 
the  gift  a£  the  victor  and  trophj  <^  the  combat. 
Notwithatandiog,  however,  the  mytiudc^^oal 
celebrity  of  ^tolia,  and  its  near  vicinity  to 
the  most  early-famous  regions  of  historic 
Greece,  it  long  oontinaed  in  a  state  of  ancivil- 
ized  and  unlettered  barbarism.  In  the  days  of 
Thaoydidea,  the  ^tolians  were  still  a  bsj-bar* 
cos  and  oncouth  tribe,  scarcely  regarded  as 
Greeks,  and  cliiedy  remarkable  for  the  ferocity 
of  their  habits  and  the  strangeness  of  their 
tongue.  Daring  the  Pelopmmesian  war  they 
played  no  condderable  put,  nor  do  they  ap* 
pear  prominently  in  Greek  history  antQ  nearly 
a  omtory  after  that  time,  althongh  ihey  were 
CQUtantly  at  war  with  their  scarcely  lees  bar- 
barons  neighbors  the  Aoamanians.  Aa  the 
Hacedcmian  kingdom,  however,  grew  into  im- 
portance, Bo  did  the  whole  of  upper  and  north- 
em  Greece,  and  with  the  rest  ^tolia. — On  the 
death  of  Philip  and  the  acceamon  of  Alexander, 
the  ^toliaoa  displayed  saoh  hostility  to  the 
young  monarch,  as,  with  their  aid  to  the  con- 
federate Greeks  in  the  Lamiao  war,  drew  down 
his  signal  vengeance.  His  generals.  Orate roB 
and  Antipater,  wasted  their  country  with  fire 
and  sword,  devastated  and  held  possession  of 
their  rich  plaina,  fordng  the  people  to  confine 
themselTeB  to  the  fortresses,  among  th^ 
mounts  ranges,  whidi  are  of  sOmost  inaooesri- 
Ue  strength,  and  occupied  the  land  until  oom- 
pdU,ed  to  evBcoate  it  in  order  to  fight  at  home 
wr  the  safety  of  Macedonia  iv;ainst  the  ambi- 
tious designs  of  Perdiccaa.  In  that  obsoore 
passage  of  Grecian  history,  the  invasion  of  up- 
per Greece  by  the  Gaols  or  Oelts  under  Bren- 
nu^  and  the  captnre  of  Delphi  by  that  fcmni- 
dable  ohie^  wheuier  his  dedgoation  be  a  proper 
name  or  a  title  of  authority,  it  is  stated  by  Pau- 
sanias  that  Greece  owed  mooh  to  the  jStolians 
for  their  energy  in  beating  back  the  hordes  of  the 
Celtic  savages.  If  it  were  so,  it  is  all  that  Greece 
owed  to  them;  for  there  is  nothing  else  recorded 
of  them  (veditable  to  them  aa  a  people.  Their 
whole  history  is  that  of  afiene^  ^kle,  robber 
horde,  ever  leaguing  with  the  stronger  to  op- 
press the  weaker,  and  fighting  on  any  side  to 
which  the  hope  of  plunder  allured  them.  With 
Alexander  of  Epirus,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus,  they 
formed  a  base  coalition  for  the  e^e  of  dismem- 
bering Aoamania  for  their  own  advantage  ;  and 
again,  with  Oleomenes  they  banded  themselves, 
hoping  to  overttirow  the  Achsoan  league.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Antigonns  Doaoo,  they  car- 
ried their  arms  into  the  Peloponnesus,  in  a  series 
of  predatory  inouraions  rather  than  regular 
waruke  expeditions,  for  which  they  were  se- 
verely chastised  by  Philip,  who  sacked  and  de- 
stroyed their  capital,  Thermus,  in  vengeance  for 
their  sacrilegious  pluDdering  of  Dooona,  and 
thdr  oaptora  of  Dlom  in  Macedonia.  Hub 
chasHsemant,  however,  led  toreanlta  more  &tal 
4o  liberty  and  to  Greece  than  that  dishoneat 


^otory  at  Ghearonea,"  which,  u  IDltoa  sung, 
"  killed  by  report  tiie  old  man  eloquent."  For, 
when  at  uie  close  of  the  second  Punic  war  the 
Bomans  were  hard  set  to  avert  the  coose- 
qnenoee  of  the  alliance  between  their  immortd 
hater,  Hannibal,  and  the  6th  Philip  of  Maoe> 
don,  the  ^tolians  with  their  wonted  self-aeek- 
iug  and  ehort-sigbted  policy,  attached  them- 
selves to  the  Bomans,  and  enabled  them  by  the 
employment  of  a  small  naval  squadron,  and  a 
trifliug  body  of  forces  nndw  the  prffitor  Lee  vi- 
nos, to  neutralize  all  the  preparations  of  PhUip, 
until  they  had  rid  themselves  of  their  principal 
opponent  on  the  field  of  Zama.  In  the  final 
conflict  with  Philip,  the  u£tolians  still  consult- 
ed thein  resentments  as  a  tribe,  rather  than 
th«r  jpolioy  as  members  of  theHelleoio  nation, 
and  fought  with  courage  worthy  ctf  a  better 
cause,  for  tibeir  Italian  fuUea.  At  the  battle  of 
C^DOBoephalflB,  their  cavalry  greatly  distinguish- 
ed itself  chaining  home  no  less  than  ten  times 
against  the  MaoedoniaDs,  who  were  at  first  vie- 
toriona,  and  ^viog  the  consul  Flaminius  time  to 
bring  up  his  reserves,  and  convert  a  half-lost  day 
into  a  complete  and  glorious  victory.  For  this 
they  expected  to  reap  their  reward  in  the  dis- 
memberment of  Philip's  royalty,  but  the  crafty 
Bomans  had  no  mind  to  pull  down  one  powerfiid 
foe,  in  order  to  build  up  another  stronger ;  and 
as  the  ^toliaos  had  beoome  now  greatly  in- 
creased both  in  power  and  dominiooa^  'having 
added  to  the  latter  much  of  Aoamania,  part  m 
Spime^  Thessal^  and  the  Fhtbiotasi  they  left 
Philip  with  Bumoient  force  to  hold  in  check 
thMr  late  ambitio^  vassals,  uung  their  wonted 
practice  of  dividing  in  order  to  conquer.  Per- 
ceiving their  error  when  too  late,  the  ^toUans 
attempted  an  alliance  gainst  their  late  allies 
wi^  Antioohus,  kiug  of  Syria,  who  had  been 
prompted  to  hostilities  against  Borne  by  the  un- 
dying energy  and  hatred  of  the  Cartha^ian 
Hannib^  and  had  the^  l)een  properly  support- 
ed by  that  monarch  might  have  succeeded.  But 
after  a  single  defeat  by  the  Boman  consul  Gla- 
brio,  in  the  passes  of  Thermopyhe,  the  weak 
despot  retreated  into  Asia,  leaving  his  Greek 
confederates  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  who 
gave  thraa  peace  only  on  oonditlona  whidi  crip- 
pled their  power  and  left  them  but  the  shadow 
of  a  repubbo.  Their  polity  from  this  time,  and 
indeed  D^tne  this,  consisted  of  a  federal  gov- 
ernment BomeUihig  similar  to  the  Achasaa 
league,  deputies  for  all  the  states  meetlm;  in  a 
common  assembly  called  paneetolium,  and  form- 
ing one  republic,  with  an  annually  elective  ex- 
ecutive, who  had  the  chief  cUrection  of  military 
afihira,  subject,  however,  to  the  national  assem- 
bly, with  the  title  of  prstor.  Witii  the  rest  of 
Greece,  being  swallowed  up  in  the  Duiversal 
empire  of  Borne,  JStolia  followed  her  fortunes, 
and,  after  the  division  of  the  imperial  unity, 
shared  the  reverses  of  the  eastern  empire.  Pos- 
seesed,  as  we  have  seen,  oo  the  irmptuni  of  tik^ 
barbarians,  by  ^vcmio  hcvdes,  she  waa  reocm- 
Quered  and  partii%  dvilked,  togetber  with 
her  ndghbors  the  II^rriaiiB  and  Dumatianiii  by 
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the  great  meroantile  r^nhlic  of  Venioe,  daring 
the  nuddle  ages,  and  sabseqnently  became,  like 
the  Morea,  the  battle-gromid  and  scene  of 
deadly  oonfiict  between  the  VenetiaDS  and  the 
Ottoman  faordoL  mitil  the  oroae  waned  befbre 
Ibe  ereaoent,  ana  weatwii  civilizatioa  sank  for 
ft  lime  beneath  the  salnrea  of  the  Janicartes.  It 
Is  fan  the  gnl^  between  her  shores  and  those  of 
the  Peloponnesas,  that  was  fought  the  decisive 
aotkm  (rfLepanto,  which  finally  saved  the  west 
from  the  arms  of  theKossalman,  and,  after  the 
nrtaMlnhmnnt  of  the  Tnrkish  power  in  Greece, 
it  is  over  herpl«ns  and  moontuos,  with  those 
of  her  neighbor  Epiros,  that  the  fierce  mle 

that  crafty  and  able  despot,  Ali  Pasha  of 
ArgyrD-Gastro  and  Sepeleni,  extended.  It  is 
wiu^  her  own  confines,  too,  that  were  seonred 
ud  kept  alive  the  sparks  of  an  all  bnt  extinct 
hberty,  mitil  the  revomtioa  of  1 834  kindled  them 
into  a  [daze  of  fiame  and  transient  gloiy,  which 
giving  angary  of  better  things  than  followed, 
w<»  for  nnfaappy  Greeoe  a  uberty  and  sorer^ 
eimty  which  die  has  ndther  been  able  to  main- 
tm,  DOT  to  render  nsefnlathonwOTrenKctable 
ibroad.  Her  principal  set^Kirt  town  is  lussolon- 
^d,  on  the  gm  of  Lepanto,  fomoos  for  the  pre- 
mature death  of  the  poet  Byron,  who  died  mis- 
erably in  that  wvetohed  place,  when  all  the 
-worst  part  of  his  brilliant  bat  erratio  career 
seemed  to  be  nm,  and  when  all  signs  aareed  to 
point  to  his  assnming  the  dignities  and  aaties  of 
a  nobler  manhood  than  he  hspd  as  yet  deigned  to 
exhibit  The  dimate  of  ^tolia  is  delidons,  bat 
along  the  sea-coast  and  aloo^  the  swampy  river 
shores,  the  aatamnal  season  is  marked  by  pesti- 
lential fevers.  The  pluna  are  rich  and  fertile  in 
maize^  wine,  silk,  and  froits;  the  momitain 
aomery  is  magnificent.  The  people  are,  what 
tbey  seem  to  have  been  from  the  begmning, 
fieroe,  ficUe,  ftithleae^  reokless,  and  predatory. 
Th^  are  a  bandittjf  as  much  8B  titey  are  a  pet^le. 
From  Uie  beginidng  of  thdr  history  to  ue  aid, 
acaroely  any  nation  is  leas  respectabte.  They 
have  dcme  no  great  or  noble  act,  prodnoed  no 
ffistingniflhed  man,  whether  for  arms  or  arts, 
for  morals  or  science. 

AFER^  DoMzriDs,  a  celebrated  oratw,  bom  at 
Kismes,  in  the  reign  of  Hberina,  diedin  thereign 
of  Nen^  A.  D.  60.  Qointilianqwaks  highly  of  his 
IiteadiTug,and  aUw^  to  his  work  on  witneeseB. 

AFFER,  a  weight  in  nse  on  the  fpAA  coast 
in  Africa,  the  eqaivalfmt  of  oar  onnoe.  Its 
half  IS  called  eggeba. 

AFFIDAVIlV  a  written  statement  of  facts 
vpoa  oath,  affirmation  or  declaration,— the  name 
Inqdlying  "be  has  swwa,"  Affidavits  may 
be  made  either  in  law-aoit^  <v  fbr  the  pozpoae 
of  Toriiying  dronmstanoeB  Indepoident  of  le- 
gd  proceedingBL  To  be  valid  they  most  Im 
taken  before  a  Jndicial  or  other  anthority, 
qioalified  either  at  common  law  or  by  statate, 
to  administer  the  oath.  Yolmitary  affidavits, 
not  to  be  used  in  any  jndioial  proceeding  and 
not  made  onder  a  statnte,  are  to  be  taken  as  of 
no  effect,  inasmnoh  as  their  falsity,  though  high- 
ly immoral,  will  not  support  peijniy. 
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AFFINITY,  in  law,  is  relationship  by  mar- 
riage. Soos-in-Iaw  and  step^eons  are  relations 
by  marriage,  and  therefore  come  mider  the  oat- 
^oiy  of  iSiiuty  in  contradistinction  to  relations 
in  blood*  whose  kindred  Is  by  consaagainity. 

AFFINITY,  Chsmioal,  thenamee^ven  to  the 
force  which  oombinee  together  chemical  ele- 
m«its  BO  as  to  form  compoonds.  Of  its  real 
nature  or  essence  we  are  entirely  i^iorant,  as 
we  are  of  the  essential  natare  of  other  miUerial 
forces.  The  term,  chemical  attraction,  has  also 
been  applied  to  this  force,  on  the  hypothesis 
that  it  draws  together  chemical  atoms,  la 
many  cases  there  can  be  no  doabt  that  the 
chemical  particles  come  nearer  bother  when 
f^ey  combine :  thoa  if  two  volumes  of  hydn>- 
gen  and  one  volume  of  oxygen  be  caused  to 
unite,  we  do  not  get  three  volumes  of  steam, 
bat  only  two ;  that  is,  the  particles  have  ap- 
proached so  much  closer  in  combining  as  to 
occupy  but  two-thirds  of  their  former  space.  In 
other  cases,  however,  compounds  are  found  to  oc- 
cupy raactJy  the  same  space  that  their  dements 
did  before  combination,  and  sometboes  they 
fill  even  a  greater  spaoe.  Henoe  tlie  term  chem- 
ical attraction  has  been  thong^t  olf}eotionaUe. 
Chemical  affinity  is  that  link  or  tie  which  hind& 
together  unlike  kinds  of  matter,  in  such  an  inti- 
mate manner  that  the  properties  of  ti^e  ele- 
ments are  lost,  and  a  compoond  with  new 
properties  is  pnrauced.  It  is  in  this  that  it  differs 
from  cohesion,  which  only  unites  or  aggregates 
similar  particles  without  altering  properties. 
The  particles  in  a  {neoe  of  iron  or  sulphur  are 
held  in  union  by  cohesion ;  but  when  sul- 
phur and  iron  combine  chemically,  botii  ele- 
ments disappear,  lose  their  properties  and  iden- 
tity, and  a  new  componnd  is  formed — the  sulphn- 
ret  of  iron.  Newness  of  properties  in  the  com- 
pounds formed  is  tiie  distmguishing  peonliarity 
of  ohemioal  affinity-  It  obliterates  the  chai^ 
aoteristioB  of  the  wements,  and  generates  new 
pnmrties  In  the  product  Cohesion  is  nsnally 
said  to  act  between  homraeneous  particles,  as  in 
the  cases  Jost  dted  of  sulphnr  and  ircm,  bnt  it 
may  also  act  between  iiMmiiiM'  gabstances,  as 
whra-e  ulver  is  inlaid  with  steel,  or  copper  metal 
united  to  tin,  or  iron  coated  with  ano,  or  wood 
joined  to  glue,  or  paper  to  paste,  or  pitch  to  the 
fingers.  These,  however,  are  meobamcal  com- 
binations; there  is  no  destruction  of  the  prop- 
ertiee  of  the  combined  snbstanoes,  and  those  of 
the  combhiation  are  not  new,  but  are  the  same 
as  the  pnnwrties  of  the  constituent  substances, 
each  of  which  retidns  its  individuality.  The 
finoe  of  gravitation  is  Iwonght  into  pU^  be- 
tween masass  of  matter  at  all  distanoes;  chem^ 
ioal  affini^  aots  only  when  the  dements  are 
in  ocntaot  or  at  inaenmUe  distances.  For 
this  reason  affinity  is  most  energetic  when  one 
or  both  of  the  elements  are  in  a  state  of  solu- 
tion, the  approach  of  the  atoms  being  then 
most  perfect  It  was  once  thought  that  chem- 
ical affinity  could  not  take  effeot  without  the 
intervention  of  solution ;  and  although  the 
statouent  is  genwally  tine,  yet  there  are  some 
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salistanoef  whose  affinities  are  so  intense  that 
thqr  will  nnite  even  in  the  solid  state  when 
made  to  toxuAi  each  otiier.  The  aotiim  of  affin- 
ity is  heightened,  modified,  and  anspended  hj 
rarions  other  oansea.  Among  these  heat  U 
most  potent,  and  most  easU/  aTailshle  in  the 
laboratorj  and  chemioal  mannfiwtory.  Thus 
oarbonto  acid  and  Hme  nnite  stronif^  at  com- 
mon tempentnres,  forming  marble  ot  lime- 
stone bat  at  a  red  beat  thnr  affinity  is  annihi- 
lated and  th^  separate.  On  the  other  hand, 
potash  and  sand  wiH  not  actively  combine  at 
ordinary  temperatoree,  while  at  a  red  or  white 
heat,  at  which  they  are  melted,  combination 
takes  place  and  glaaa  is  formed.  li^t  also  in- 
floences  affinity,  promoting  oombinadon  and 
deoomp<^tion.  If  chlorine  and  hydrogen 
gases  be  mixed  in  the  dark  they  will  not  nnite, 
bat  exposed  to  light  they  combine  at  once; 
while  in  every  green  vegetable  lea^  carbonic 
add  ia  decompoeed  every  day  under  the  infia- 
ence  of  solar  light  The  recent  investigations 
in  photography  have  greatly  moltiplied  the 
nmnber  of  snbstances  over  whtoh  U^t  is 
known  to  exert  a  ohemioa)  Inflnenoe.  Sle^ 
tridty,  also^  has  a  governing  action  over  affini^. 
An  dectrio  spark,  shot  throngh  a  mixture  of 
ozygffli  and  hydrogen  gases,  eanses  them  to 
combine  instantaneonsly  and  explodvely,  pro- 
dndng  water ;  while  a  steady  deebio  stream 
s«it  Uuvngh  the  water  annals  the  affinity  of 
its  elements  and  sets  them  free  again.  Other 
oanses  also,  known  and  nnknown,  affect  in  va- 
rioos  ways  and  degrees  the  play  of  affinity ; 
indeed,  a  fhll  statement  of  them  would  involve 
almost  the  whole  science  of  chemistry.  The 
changes  in  the  properties  of  sabstanoes  pm- 
dnced  by  affinity  are  nnmberless  sod  snrpris- 
ing.  When  solid  charcoal  and  solphnr  com- 
bine, the  oomponnd  framed  is  oolorleas  as  water, 
and  hl^ily  volatjle.  If  yellow  solphnr  and 
bloleb  wlute  qidokaQver  M  heated  together, 
tiM»y  form  bright  red  vennilion.  Wa^ 
phoepb<»QS  and  colorless  invinble  ox^en  nnite 
to  form  a  white  body  resembling  snow.  "Si- 
trogen  and  oxygen  are  tasteless,  separate  or 
mixed ;  yet  one  of  their  componnds,  langhiog 
gas,  is  sweet ;  and  another,  nitric  acid,  in- 
tensely soar — they  are  both  transparent  and 
invisible,  yet  they  form  acberry-red  compoand 
giu.  Charcoal  and  hydrogen  are  odorless; 
nevertheless,  many  of  onr  choicest  perfumes, 
snoh  as  oils  of  roses  and  bergamot,  as  well  as 
the  less  agreeable  spirits  of  tarpentine  and  il- 
ilnminaling  gas,  contain  only  Uiese  elements. 
The  mild  tm.  scentless  nitrogen  and  hydrogen 
give  rise  to  me  of  the  most  odorons  and  pan- 
gent  oompoandB,  ammonia;  while  snffiMjating 
and  pdsonoos  ehlorina^  nnited  to  a  bri^t  metu 
sodinm,  yields  common  salt  Ofaaroool,  hydro* 
gen,  and  nitrogen,  wMdi  ringly  or  mued  are 
not  iidnrioas  to  hfe,  yet  oombfaie  to  form  the 
terrible  poison,  pnndeaeid;  while  charcoal, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  varioosly  nnited,  pro- 
duce sweet  sugar,  poisonoas  oxalic  acid,  and  in- 
tozieating  alcohol.  The  strength  of  affinity 
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among  difl^nt  elements  is  varions.  Thus  Qte 
chemical  eneraies  of  salphario  add  are  supe- 
rior to  those  or  carbonic  acid ;  if  the  former  be 
nnited  to  carbonate  of  lime  it  takes  the  lime 
away  from  the  earlxHuo  acid ;  that  is,  prodncee 
deoompositjon  and  a  new  componnd.  It  has 
been  attempted  to  estaUish  a  scale  'oi  affinitiee 
anamg  varuns  ohemioal  sabstanoes  to  fevm  the 
batds  of  an  order  of  decomposition.  Bnt  aP- 
finify  Is  distorbed  and  overoomel^  aomairf 
circumstances  that  snoh  taUes  are  m  bnt  little 
valae.  The  laws  of  afSnity  or  chemioal  oom- 
binationwill  be  described  under  Atouo  Teceobt. 

AFFIBMATION,  in  law,  a  mode  of  giving 
evidence  in  jndicial  prooMdings,  adopted  by 
Quakers  and  other  persons  generally  on  ac- 
count (^rdigioas  scruples,  which  prevent  them 
from  taking  the  oath,  ui  this  country,  all 
persons  are  nsofdly  permitted  to  affirm  upon 
expresnng  their  preference  for  that  form,  and 
the  mode  of  taking  the  affirmation  is  **  upon  tite 
penalties  of  the  statute,"  which  are  the  same  in 
the  case  of  &lse  affirmaticn  as  in  perjury.  This 
jSmn  of  taking  evidmoa  was  first  introdnoed 
into  the  £ng^  law  oat  at  oomplianoe  wi^ 
the  dooiauds  of  tho  QoakmL  who  obeUn^aly 
Tofosed  to  "swear,**  and  it  Is  mere  in  terms  still 
confined  to  th«n  among  Christians;  altfaoQgfa 
Pagans,  Mohammedans,  and  believers  in  other 
forms  oi  reli^on,  are  sworn,  or  give  evidence  in 
such  manner  as  is  asoertidned  to  be  Mnffing  on 
their  conscience. 

APFLAT08  (Lat.  ad  to,  and;«<ir«,  to  Wow), 
signifyii^  strictly  a  blast  of  wind  or  vapor, 
striking  against  a  body  with  violence ;  is  also 
employed  to  mean  inspiration,  or  the  rift  of 
prophecy.  Cicero  nses  it  to  express  the  Idea  of 
a  divine  inspiration.  The  Pythian  priestess 
being  first  placed  on  her  tripod  in  the  sacred 
cave,  received  the  divine  afflatus  from  beneath, 
and  inunediately  went  into  omvaUma,  during 
whloh  she  nttwed  the  divine  mandates,  lliis 
afflatoB  is  believed  to  have  been  a  stamolating 
exhalaticai,  from  drags  emph^ed  for  the  pnr- 
pose. 

AFFOGADOS,  a  Brazilian  vilkge,  in  the 
province  of  Pentambnoo,  with  a  popolation  of 
1,000.  It  is  sitnatAd  <m  the  left  bank  of  one  of 
the  outlets  of  the  Caplbaribe,  near  the  sea.  The 
harbor  accommodates  lar^  vessels,  and  aome 
trade  in  BOgar  and  cotton  is  carried  on. 

AFFRE,  Duns  Auouste,  archbishop  of  Paris, 
bom  at  8aint^Eome-du-Tam  in  France,  1788, 
shot  at  Paris  in  the  iasurreotion  of  Jane,  1848, 
and  died  on  the  87th  of  that  month.  He  was 
educated  in  the  seminary  of  Saint  Snlfriee,  and 
was  made  teacher  of  philosophy  in  the  eoelesi* 
astical  school  of  Nantes,  even  before  he  had 
attsined  the  sge  required  for  tiie  mkathood. 
When  invested  with  ho^  orders,  he  was  at- 
tached snooesrivdy  to  iba  sendnary  of  Sunt  Snl- 
IHoe  and  to  the  foundling  hospital.  Afterwards 
as  vioar  he  assisted  the  bidiops  of  La^on  and 
Amiens.  In  this  last  capadty  he  sngnalized 
himself  by  an  act  of  independence  and  moral 
oonrage.    Tb»  hi^St  ^^"^  Kiilil^  having 
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mm»  to  AmiMu  in  1881,  the  Ahhi  A£&e  was 
mtnnted  with  the  dotj  of  addresfflns  him  ia 
tibe  nine  of  the  clergy,  and  pr(nioance4  s  fiornd 
needi  against  the  BovereigOf  whom  he  eon- 
ttdarad  aa  aa  nsiirper.  Nerertheleai^  8  TWn 
after,  he  was  attached  to  the  diooese  of  Farisy 
with  the  title  of  hoaanry  rioar.  In  1880,  he 
was  prtKooted  to  the  ooa4)atorsbip  in  Stras- 
ba^  bat  never  took  possession  of  this  office, 
ftw  the  arohbidiop^B  see  of  Paris  having  become 
vacant  by  the  death  of  H.  de  Qoelen,  H.  Affre 
was  appointed  to  it,  and  consecrated  1B40.  As 
archUsbop  of  Pans,  be  distingnished  himself 
^Moally  by  zeal  in  the  oaose  of  eooleuastioal  edn- 
ntioo,  and  by  sereral  tlieological  works  which 
he  putdiahed.  Bnt  he  became  more  Ulostrioos 
by  his  death  than  by  bis  life^  however  meritori- 
oos  the  latter  may  have  been.  WHle  the  insoi^ 
noti<Hiof  Jane,  1848,  was  raging  in  the  streets  of 
^ia,  tiie  inoos  ardibiabop  detennined  to  make  a 
peiaooal  attempt  to  stop  the  rfieddiiigof  Mood. 
He  called  upon  Gen.  Oav^gnas^  the  head  of 
the  azeootiTe  power,  and  comnumder-in-ddef 
«f  the  anajt  and  although  warned  of  the  great 
danger  of  his  generous  andtftaJdng,  he  repaired 
to  xbA  fanbcHug  St.  Antohie^  the  stron^^wd  of 
theinsQi^ts.  On  his  i^pearanoe  between  the 
two  hosUe  parties,  the  firing  was  snqwnded, 
and  be  ealouy  and.  steadily  proceeded  toward 
the  bamcadee  without  any  protection  except  the 
gold  ooas  han^n^  on  his  breast,  and  a  green 
oUve  branch  oamed  before  bim,  in  token  ^ 
peace,  by  a  single  attendant.  He  was  admitted 
oeliind  the  bayrrioadea,  where  some  gratefully 
welcomed  lum,  while  othws  kept  mlent  or  even 
did  not  conceal  a  threatening  disBaforfaotion. 
He  had  Just  begun  to  address  the  insorgenta, 
when  tbe  i«p<»t  of  a  musket  was  immediately 
fiiDowed  \a  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  and  in  tlw 
coBtaAm  uie  archbishop  fell,  shot  by  some  nn- 
kaown  hand.  While  he  waa  tran^orted  to 
the  ho^Ital  of  th»  quiiua-tit^u^  some  of  the 
■apifltants  ottered  some  threats  of  revoige :  " 
11^  fhenda,"  exdaimed  the  dying  prelate^ 
*^ dcHi't  avenmine ;  too  mmh  blood lus already 
been  shed.  Would  to  Qod  that  mine  might  be 
the  last  t "  Ho  expired  a  martyr  of  charity,  and 
an  olgeot  of  universal  admiration  and  regret,  as 
was  |»ocIaimed  on  the  fc^owing  day  by  a 
^leculdeeree  of  the  national  assembly. 

AFFRY,  Lotns  AnaosTos,  Coust  d',  a  Swiss 
offioor  in  the  service  of  France  at  tiie  time  of 
the  revolutiou  of  '60,  bom  174S,  died  1810. 
He  waa  in  command  of  an  arny  on  the  Bhine^ 
todE  an  impwtant  part  in  the  adUra  of  the 
Hdvatio  repabli&  ana  wis  reoeived  with  fsvor 
by  Wfpniam  — Oa^iw—^  hhi  of  thft  IbrMoiufL 
was  abo  in  tbe  Swiss  guards  oi  Louis  XVL,  aiM. 
escaped  massacre  by  his  abeeooe  in  Konnaadf 
at  uke  head  of  a  detachment.  served 
under  the  «npire^  When  Napoleon  estt^ted 
from  Sba,  he  decUned  serving  witii  him,  and 
faeneged  Fmitarlier  at  tbe  head  of  a  detachment 
of  the  allies.  He  was  B^gAb  a  general  by  Louis 
XVUI.,  ami  colonel  of  one  of  tbe  reghmentB  of 
gnardfc  Hediediui81& 


AFGHANISTAN^  an  extensive  country  of 
Asia,  north-west  of  India.  It  lies  between  Persia 
and  the  Indies,  and  in  the  other  direction  be- 
tween the  Hindoo  Koosb  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 
It  formeriy  included  the  Peruan  provincea  of 
Khwassan  and  Kohistan,  t<^ther  with  Hera^ 
Beloochistan,  Oashmer&  and  Knde,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Puidaub.  In  its  pre^ 
eot  limits  there  are  probably  not  more  tban 
4,000,000  inhabitants.  Tbe  8m-&ce  of  A^han- 
istan  is  very  irregular, — ^lofty  table  lands,  vast 
mountiuns,  deep  valleys,  and  ravines.  Like 
all  moontainoos  tropiral  countries  it  presents 
every  variety  of  climate.  In  the  Hindoo  Kooeh, 
the  snow  lies  all  the  year  on  tiie  lofty  aammits, 
while  in  tbe  valleys  the  thermometer  ranges  np 
to  180°.  The  heat  is  greater  in  the  eastern  tlian 
in  the  western  parts,  bat  tiie  climate  iseenerally 
oooIm  than  that  of  India;  and  although  the  al- 
ternations of  tanperatare  between  smnmer  and 
winter,  or  day  and  ni^l^  are  very  gr^  tlie 
ooontry  Is  genersUy  healthy.  Tbe  principal 
disoasog  are  fbvers,  cstarrbs,  and  ophthalmia. 
Oocauonslly  the  small-pox  is  destructive.  The 
soil  is  of  exuberant  fertility.  Date  pahna 
flourish  in  the  oases  of  the  sandy  wastea ;  the 
sugar  cane  and  oott<»i  in  the  warm  valleys;  and 
Unropean  froits  and  vegetables  ^w  Inxoriantly 
on  the  hill-side  terraces  np  to  a  level  of  6,000  or 
7,000  feeL  The  moantains  are  clothed  with 
noble  forests,  which  are  frecraented  by  bean, 
wolves,  and  fbxes,  while  the  lion,  the  leopard, 
and  the  tiger,  are  found  in  districts  oongenial  to 
their  habits.  The  animals  useful  to  mankind 
are  not  wanting.  There  is  a  fine  variety  of 
she^  of  the  Persian  or  laige-tmled  breed.  The 
horses  are  oi  good  dze  and  blood.  The  camel 
and  asa  are  nsra  as  beasts  of  burthvo,  and  goats, 
doga,  and  cata.  are  to  be  found  in  great  uumbera^ 
Benoe  the  Hmdoo  Eooah,  whi<^  is  a  oontinua- 
tioo  ai  the  Himalayas,  there  is  a  mountun 
cludn  called  the  Solyman  moontun,  on  the 
aonth-west;  and  between  Aighanistan  and 
Balkh,  there  ia  a  chain  known  aa  the  Paropa- 
misan  range,  very  little  information  conoermng 
which  baa,  however,  reached  Europe.  Tbe  riven 
are  few  in  number ;  the  Helmond  and  tho  Oa- 
bool  are  the  most  important.  These  take  their 
rise  in  the  Hindoo  Koosb.  the  Csbool  flowing 
east  and  filing  into  the  Inaos  near  Attock ;  the 
Helmond  flowiog  west  ttirongh  the  district  of 
Seiestan  and  Ming  into  tiie  lake  of  Znrrah.  The 
Hehnnnd  has  the  pecnliari^  of  overflowing  its 
banks  annoally  Uke  the  Nue^  bringing  teemtj 
to  the  soil,  which,  beyond  the'  limit  of  the  inan- 
daticm,  ia  sandy  desert.  The  principal  eitiea  of 
Afghaniflfam  are  Oabool,  theo^itsLi,  Ghnmee^ 
Peehawer,  andOandahar.  Gaboolisafinetown, 
li^  84°  Iv  N.  long.  60°  43'  E.,  <m  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  xhe  buildings  are  of  wood, 
neat  and  commodions,  and  the  town  being  sor^ 
rounded  with  fine  gardens,  has  a  very  ples^ng 
aspect  It  is  environed  with  villages,  and  is  in 
the  midst  ol  a  large  plun  encircled  with  low 
hiHs.  The  tomb  of  the  emj^eror  Baber  ia  its 
ehiefnunument.  Pediawerisalargetnty,  with 
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a  p<^iilation  estimated  at  100,000,  Ohnzsee,  a  to  Vogol  and  Persian  dominion.  Previooa  to  the 
city  of  andent  reno-n-n,  once  the  capital  of  the  advent  of  the  British  on  the  shores  of  India  the 
great  sultan  Mabmoud,  has  fallen  from  its  great  foreign  invasions  vhich  swept  the  pUuBBof  Hin- 
estate  and  is  now  a  poor  place.  Near  it  is  dostan  always  proceeded  from  Afghanistan.  Sal- 
Mahmoad^s  tomb.  Oanduhar  was  founded  as  tan  Mahmond  the  Great,  Genghis  Khan,  Tamer- 
reoently  as  1764.  It  is  on  the  rate  of  an  andent  lane,  and  Nadir  Shah,  all  took  this  road.  Jn  1747 
e^.  It  was fiw  a  ftw  yean  the  capital;  but  In  after  the  death  of  Na^,Kiali  Ahmed,  vho  had 
1774  the  seat  of  oorenmient  waa  remored  to  leaned  the  art  of  var  nnder  Hut  milituy  ad- 
Gabool.  It  is  befaered  to  contun  100,000  in-  Tratorer,  determined  to  shake  off  the  Fet^an 
habitants.  Near  the  ci^  is  the  tomb  of  Shah  yoke.  Tinder  him  A^hanistan  reached  its  high- 
Ahmed,  the  founder  of  uie  dty,  an  asyhun  bo  est  point  of  greatness  and  pro^rily  in  modern 
sacred  that  even  the  king  may  not  remove  a  times.  He  belonged  to  the  ^nily  of  the  Sad- 
criminal  who  has  taken  refiige  within  its  walls,  dosis,  and  his  first  act  was  to  seize  upon  the 
The  geographical  position  of  Afehanistan,  and  booty  which  his  late  chief  had  gathered  in  India, 
the  pecnliar  character  of  the  people,  invest  the  In  1748  he  succeeded  in  expelling  the  Mt^ul 
conntry  with  a  political  importance  that  can  goremor  from  Oabool  and  Fe^wer,  and  cross- 
scarcely  be  over-estimated  in  the  affairs  of  central  ing  the  Indus  he  rapidly  overran  the  Pnqjaab. 
Asia.  The  government  is  a  monarclty,  but  the  His  kingdom  ext^ded  from  Ehorassan  to 
king's  authority  over  his  high-spirited  and  tur-  Delhi,  and  he  even  measured  swords  with  the 
bulent  subjects,  is  personal  and  very  uncerbun.  Kahratta  powers.  These  great  enterprises  did 
The  kingdom  isdivided  into  provinces^  eadi  su-  not,  however,  prer«ithim  fromcnltivatingsome 
perintended  1^  a  repreeentadve  of  the  sovOTeign,  of  we  arts  of  peace,  and  he  was  favorably  known 
who  collects  Uie  revenue  and  remits  it  to  uie  as  a  poet  and  Ustorian.  He  died  in  177S,  and 
oapitaL  The  A^hans  are  a  brave,  hardy,  and  left  his  crown  to  his  son  llmonr,  wh<^  however, 
inaependent  race ;  they  follow  pastoral  or  agri-  waa  unequal  to  the  weighty  char^  He  aban- 
onltnral  occupations  only,  eschewing  trade  and  doned  the  city  of  Candahar,  which  had  been 
commerce,  which  they  contemptuou^y  resign  founded  by  his  father,  and  had,  in  a  few  years, 
to  Hindoos,  and  to  other  inhabitants  of  towns,  become  a  wealtiiy  and  populous  town,  and  re- 
With  them,  war  is  an  exdtement  and  reli^  moved  the  seat  of  government  back  to  Oabool. 
feom  the  monotonous  occupation  of  indus-  During  his  reign  the  internal  dissensions  of  the 
trial  pursuits.  The  Afghans  are  divided  into  tribes,  which  had  been  repressed  by  the  firm 
clans,  over  which  the  various  chie&  exercise  hand  of  Shah  Ahmed,  were  revived.  In  1798 
a  sort  of  feudal  supremacy,  Their  indomitable  Timoor  died,  and  Siman  succeeded  him.  This 
hatred  of  rule,  and  their  love  of  individual  in-  pivice  conceived  the  idea  of  consolidating  the 
depeudeuce,  alone  prevents  their  becoming  a  Mohammedan  power  of  India,  and  this  plan, 
powerfU  nation  ;  but  this  very  irregularity  and  wbidi  might  have  seriously  endangered  the 
uncertainty  of  action  makes  them  dangerous  British  possessions,  waa  thought  so  important 
neighbors,  liable  to  be  blown  about  by  the  that  Sir  John  Malcolm  was  sent  to  tiie  frontiw 
wind  of  caprice,  or  to  be  stirred  up  by  po-  to  keep  the  Afghans  in  oheok,  in  ease  <tf  fhtit 
lidoal  intriguers,  who  artfdlly  exdte  their  pas-  making  any  movonent,  and  at  the  same  tune 
Aons.  The  two  principal  tribes  are  the  Doo-  negotiations  were  <^>ened  with  Perda,  by  whose 
ranees  and  Ghi^ies.  who  are  alwajv  at  f^d  assistanoe  the  .^hans  might  be  placed  between 
with  each  other.  The  Dooranee  is  the  more  two  fires.  These  precautions  were,  howevw, 
powerful ;  and  in  virtue  of  their  supremacy  their  unnecessary ;  Siman  Shah  was  more  than  snf* 
ameer  or  khan  made  himself  king  oi  Aj^ianis-  ficiently  occupied  by  conspiracies,  and  disturb- 
tan.  He  has  a  revwue  of  awnt  910,000,-  ances  at  home,  and  his  great  plans  were  nipped 
000.  His  authority  is  supreme  only  in  his  in  the  bud.  The  king's  brother,  Mohammed, 
tribe.  The  military  contingents  are  chiefly  for-  threw  himself  into  Herat  with  the  deugn  of 
nished  by  the  Dooraneea ;  the  rest  of  the  army  is  erecting  an  independent  princiiudity,  but  fulinff 
supplied  either  by  tiie  other  clans,  or  by  military  in  his  attempt  he  fled  into  Persia.  Siman  Shu 
adventurers  who  enlist  into  the  sernoe  in  hopes  hod  been  assisted  in  attaining  the  throne  by  the 
of  pay  or  plunder.  Jnstice  in  the  towns  ia  ad-  Bairokahee  family,  at  the  head  of  which  waa 
ministered  by  cadis,  but  the  Afghans  rarely  Sheir  Afras  Elhan.  Siman's  appointment  of 
resort  to  law.  Their  khans  have  the  right  of  an  unpopular  vizier  exdted  the  hatred  of  hia 
pnnishmoit  evm  to  the  extent  of  Efe  or  death,  old  supporters,  who  organized  a  conspiracy 
AvengingofUoodisafiuidlydaty;  nevertheless,  which  was  discovered,  and  8h«r  Afras  waa 
they  are  B^d  to  be  a  liberal  and  generous  people  put  to  death.  Mohammed  was  now  recall- 
when  tmprovoked,  and  the  rights  of  hoepitaltty  ed  by  the  conspirators,  Siman  was  taken  pris- 
are  so  sacred  that  a  deadly  enemy  who  eats  bread  oner  and  hie  eyes  pnt  oat  In  opposition  to 
and  salt,  obtained  even  by  stratagem,  is  sacred  Mohammed,  who  was  supported  by  the  Doo- 
from  revenge,  and  may  even  claim  the  protection  ranees,  Shah  Soojah  was  put  forward  bytiie 
of  his  host  against  all  other  danger.  In  religion  Ghilgies,  and  hdd  the  throne  for  some  time ; 
they  are  Mohammedans,  and  of  the  Soonee  sect ;  but  he  was  at  last  defeated,  chiefly  through  the 
but  they  are  not  bigoted,  and  alliances  between  treachery  of  his  own  supporters,  and  was  forced 
Sheeahs  and  Soonees  are  by  no  means  uncom-  to  take  refbge  amongst  tne  Sikhs.  In  1609  Na- 
mon.  A^hanistan  has  bem  anj^jected  altwnatdy  poleon  had  sent  Gen.  Qardanne  to  Persia  in 
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hops  of  indndng  the  sbah  to  inrade  India, 
and  tlw  Indian  gorenimeDt  sent  a  representatiTe 
to  tbe  court  of  Shah  Bot^ah  to  oreate  an  oppo- 
Maa  to  Fbnia.  At  this  epoch,  Boigeet  Singh 
rose  into  power  uid  fame.  He  was  a  Sikh 
cUeftun,  and  by  hie  genios  made  hb  coun- 
try independent  of  the  Afghans,  and  erected 
a  kingdom  in  the  Paigaab,  earning  for  him- 
self the  title  of  Maluu^ah  (chief  rq'^),  and 
the  respect  of  the  Anglo-Indian  gOTernment. 
The  nsorper  Mohammed  was,  however,  not  dea- 
tined  to  enjoy  his  tnomph  long.  Fntteh  Ehan, 
his  vizier,  who  had  alternately  fluctoated  be- 
tween Mohammed  and  Shah  Soq}ah,  aa  ambi- 
tion or  temporary  interest  prompted,  was  seized 
by  the  kin^s  sou  Kamran,  nis  eyes  put  out,  and 
afterward  cruelly  put  to  death.  The  powerful 
ftmily  of  tlie  mm-d^^  vizier  swore  to  avense 
Us  death.  The  pupprt  Bhah  Soojah  was  agaui 
bnof^ht  forwara  and  Ifohammed  expeUed. 
Bhah  Soojah  having  given  offeooe,  however,  was 
preeoitly  deposed,  and  another  brother  crowned 
in  his  stead.  Mohammed  fled  to  Herat,  of  which 
be  continued  in  possession,  and  in  182d  on  his 
death  his  son  Kamran  eneoeeded  him  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  district.  The  Baimkahee  fam- 
ily, having  now  attained  ohi^  power,  divided 
the  territory  among  themselves,  bat  following 
the  national  usage  quarrelled,  and  were  only 
tmited  in  presence  of  a  common  enemy.  One 
of  the  brothers,  Mohammed  Ehan,  held  the  city 
of  Peshawer,  for  which  he  paid  tribnte  to  Bnn- 
jeet  Singh ;  another  held  Gboznee ;  a  third  Oan- 
dahar  ;  while  in  Oabool,  Dost  Mohammed,  the 
moat  powerfol  of  the  fiunily,  held  swi^.  To 
this  prince,  GapL  Alezandw  BonieB  was  sent 
as  ambassador  in  1885,  when  RosbU  and  Eng- 
land were  intaiffuin^  against  each  other  in  Feiv 
lia  and  Central  Asia.  He  offered  an  alliance 
wfaioh  the  Dost  was  but  too  eager  to  accept ; 
bat  the  Anglo-Indian  government  demanded 
every  tiling  mm  him,  whUe  it  offered  absolute- 
ly no^ring  in  return.  In  the  mean  time,  in  1888, 
the  Fernuis,  with  Bnssian  aid  and  advice, 
laid  siege  to  Herat,  the  key  of  A^hanistan  and 
India  ;  a  Persian  and  a  Rusuan  agent  arrived 
at  Oabool,  and  the  Doat,  by  the  constant  refusal 
of  any  positive  engagement  on  the  part  of  the 
&ittaii,  was,  at  last,  actually  compelled  to  re- 
ceive overtures  fttan  the  other  parties.  Barnes 
left,  and  Lord  Auoklmd,  then  governor-general 
c(  India,  inflttenced  by  hia  aeon^xrj  W.  Ho- 
Hagfaten,  deterniined  to  pnnish  Dost  ibfhammed, 
for  what  he  himself  had  oompelled  him  to  do. 
He  resolved  to  dethnme  Um,  and  to  set  up 
Shah  Soqgah,  now  a  pensioner  of  the  Indian 
goreniment.  A  treaty  was  conclQded  with 
ohah  Soojah,  and  with  the  Sikhs ;  the  shah  be- 
gan oonecting  an  army,  paid  and  officered  by 
the  Briti^  and  an  Anglo-Indian  force  was  oon- 
oentraCed  on  the  Sotlq.  MoNaghten,  seo- 
raded  by  Bomea,  was  to  accompany  the  expe^ 
dition  in  the  quality  of  envoy  in  A%banistan. 
Id  the  mean  time  the  Persiana  had  rused  the 
siege  of  Herat,  and  thus  the  only  valid  reason 
fix-  interference  in  Afghanistan  was  removed, 
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bnt,  nerertiMlesB,  in  Deoember  1888,  the  army 
marched  toward  Sinde,  which  oountty  was  co- 
erced into  snbmiasion,  and  the  payment  of  a 
oontributton  fbr  the  benefit  of  the  Sikhs 

and  Shah  Soqjah.  Feb.  30,  1889,  the  British 
army  passed  tiie  Indos.  It  connsted  of  aboat 
12,000  men,  with  above  40,000  camp-followers, 
bemle  the  new  levies  of  the  shah.  The  Bdan 
[Mss  was  traversed  in  March  ;  want  of  provi- 
sions and  forage  began  to  be  felt ;  the  camels 
dropped  by  handreas,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
ba^ge  was  lost  April  7,  the  army  en- 
tered the  Kojuk  pase,  traversed  it  without 
resistance,  and  on  April  26  entered  Candahar, 
which  the  A^han  princes,  brothers  of  Dost 
Mohammed,  had  abuidoned.  After  a  rest  of 
two  months,  Sir  John  Eeane,  the  commander, 
advanced  with  the  maiD  body  of  the  army  to- 
ward the  nwth,  leaving  a  brigade  under  NoU, 
inOandahar.  Ohoznee,  the  impregnable  atroug- 
bold  of  Afehanistan,  was  taken,  July  32,  a 
deserter  having  broi4;ht  information  that  the 
Oabool  gate  was  the  only  one  which  had  not 
been  waned  ap;  it  wasaocordlngly  blown  down, 
and  the  place  was  then  stormed.  After  this 
disaster,  toe  army  which  Dost  Mohammed  had 
collected,  at  once  disbanded,  and  Oabool  too 
opened  its  gates,  Aug.  6.  Shah  Soojah  was 
installed  in  due  form,  bat  the  real  direction  of 
govenmient  remained  in  the  hands  of  MoNagh- 
ten, who  also  pud  all  Bhah  Soojah's  expenses 
out  of  the  Indian  treasury.  The  conquest  <^ 
Afghanistan  seemed  accomplished,  and  a  con- 
sidarable  portion  of  the  troops  was  sent  bade 
Bat  the  AQi^ians  were  noways  content  to  be 
ruled  by  the  FeringhM  Kv^t  (European  infi- 
dels), and  during  the  whole  of  1840  and  *41,  in- 
snrrection  fbllowed  on  insurrection  in  every 

Eart  of  the  country.  The  Anglo-Indian  troops 
ad  to  be  constantly  on  the  move.  Yet,  Mo- 
Naghten declared  this  to  be  the  normal  state  of 
Ai^han  sodety,  and  wrote  home  tiiat  every  thing 
went  on  well,  and  Shah  Soojah's  power  was 
taking  root.  In  v^  were  the  warnings  of  the 
miUtiury  officers  and  the  other  political  agents. 
Dost  Mohammed  had  surrenderod  to  the  Brit- 
ish in  October,  1840,  and  was  sent  to  India; 
every  insurrection  duringtheBQmmerof'41  was 
BuocesBfally  repressed,  and  toward  October, 
MoNaghten,  nominated  governor  of  Bombay, 
intended  leaving  with  another  body  of  troops 
tat'iaBaA.  But  then  the  storm  broke  oat.  The 
oocapati(HL  of  Ajfehanistan  cost  the  Indian  treas- 
ury £1,360,000  per  aanam:  16,000  troops. 
AnglO'In^n,  and  Bhah  Soc^ah^s,  had  to  be  pud 
in  Aighanistui ;  8,000  more  lay  in  Sinde,  and 
the  Bolan  pass ;  Shah  Soojah's  r^al  splendors, 
the  salaries  of  bis  fonctionaries,  and  all  expenses 
of  his  court  and  government,  were  pud  by  the 
Indian  treasury,  and  finally,  the  Afghan  chieft 
were  subsidized,  or  rather  bribed,  from  the  same 
source,  in  order  to  keep  them  oat  of  mischief 
McNaghten  was  informed  of  the  imposaibiUW 
of  going  on  at  this  rate  of  spending  money.  He 
attempted  retrenchment,  but  t^e  only  possible 
way  to  wforoe  it  was  to  out  down  the  aUow- 
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111060  of  the  ohieib.  The  y&rf  day  he  attempt- 
ed this,  the  ohie&  formed  a  conspiracy  for  the 
extermination  of  the  British,  and  thos  McKagb- 
ten  himsdf  was  the  means  of  bringing  abont 
the  concentration  of  those  insnireotionary  forces, 
which  hitherto  had  struggled  against  the  In- 
vaders singly,  and  without  nnity  or  concert ; 
though  it  IS  certain,  too,  that  by  this  time  tbe 
hatred  of  British  dominion  among  the  Afghans 
had  reached  tbe  highest  point. — ^The  En^ish  in 
Cabool  were  oommaQded  by  Gea.  Klphinstone^ 
a  gont^,  irreacAnte,  oompletely  helpless  old  man, 
whose  (ffdera  constantly  contradioted  each  other. 
The  troops  ooaopled  a  sort  of  fortified  oamp, 
which  was  so  extMisTe  that  the  garrison  Was 
aoaroely  soffidoit  to  man  the  ramparta,  mnoh  less 
to  detach  bodies  to  act  in  the  field.  The  works 
were  so  imperfect  that  ditdh  and  par^>et  oonld  be 
ridden  over  on  horseback.  As  if  this  was  not 
enough,  the  oamp  was  commanded  almost 
within  musket  range  by  tbe  neighboring 
heights,  and  to  crown  the  absurdity  of  tbe 
arrangements,  dl  provi^ons,  and  medical  stores, 
were  in  two  detached  forts  at  some  distance  from 
camp,  separated  from  it,  moreover,  by  walled 
gardens  and  another  small  fort  not  occupied  by 
the  English.  The  citadel  or  Bala  Hisaar  of 
Gabool  would  have  offered  strong  and  splendid 
winter  quarters  for  the  whole  army,  bnt  to 
please  Shah  Soojah,  it  was  not  oocapiecL  Nov. 
S,  1841,  the  insiirreetion  broke  ont  The 
house  of  Aleicander  Bnmes,  in  the  citv,  was  at- 
tacked  and  he  himself  murdered.  The  British 
general  did  nothing,  and  the  iosnrreotion  grew 
strong  by  impunity.  Elphinstone,  utterly  help- 
less, at  the  mercy  of  all  sorts  of  contradictory 
advice,  v^  soon  got  every  thing  into  that  con- 
fusion which  Kfqwleon  described  by  tbe  three 
words,  ordre,  eontreordre^  desordre.  The  Bala 
Hisaar  was,  even  now,  not  occnpied.  A  few 
companies  were  sent  agunst  the  thoosands  of 
insurgents,  and  of  coarse  were  beaten.  This 
still  more  emboldened  the  Afghans.  Kov. 
8,  the  forts  close  to  the  camp  were  occupied. 
On  the  9th,  the  commissariat  fort  (gamson- 
ed  by  only  80  men)  was  taken  1^  the  Af- 
ghuis,  and  the  Brlt^  were  thos  rednoed  to 
starvation.  On  tiie  Stii,  Elphinstone  already 
talked  of  baying  a  free  passage  ont  (tf  the  coun- 
try. In  &ot,  by  the  midme  of  Kovonber, 
his  irresolution  and  incapacity  had  so  demoral- 
ized the  troops  that  neither  Europeans  nor 
Sepoys  were  any  longer  fit  to  meet  tbe  Afghans 
in  the  open  field.  Then  the  negotiations  began. 
During  these,  MoNaghten  was  mnrdered  in  a 
conference  with  Afghan  ohie&.  Snow  began  to 
cover  the  ground,  provisions  were  scarce.  At 
last,  Jan.  1,  a  capitulation  was  concluded.  All 
the  money,  £190,000,  was  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  Afghans,  and  bills  signed  for  £140,000 
mrav.  AU  the  artillery  and  ammnniti<m,  except 
6  six-pounders  and  8  monnbdn  gtms,  were  to  re- 
main. AH  A^^hflnista"  was  to  be  evacuated. 
The  cblpfc,  on  the  other  hand,  promised  a 
aaft  oondnot,  provinons,  and  baggage  cattle. 
Jan.  6,  the  Bntiah  marwied  out,  ^00  oonir 


batants  and  13,000  eamp^onowera.  One  march 
sufficed  to  dissolve  the  last  remnant  of  ordtf, 
and  to  mix  up  soldiers  and  camp-followm  in 
one  ho|>eless  confosion,  rendering  all  redstaDoa 
impossible.   The  cold  and  snow  and  the  want  at 

S revisions  acted  as  in  Ku>oleon^s  retreat  from 
[oeoow.  But  instead  of  Cossacks  keeping  a  re- 
^>ectfal  distance,  the  British  were  harassed  hj 
infiiriated  Afghan  marksmen,  armed  with  long- 
range  matcUocks,  occupying  every  height. 
The  ohie&  who  simed  &b  capitulation  neiuier 
oould  nor  would  restrain  the  mountain 
tribes.  The  Koord-Oabool  pass  became  the 
grave  of  nearly  dl  the  army,  and  the  snail 
remnant,  lees  than  200  Karopeans,  Ml  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Jngduluk  pass.  Only  one 
man,  Br.  Brydon,  reached  Jelalalud  to  tell  the 
tale.  Uany  officers,  however,  had  been  seized 
by  the  Afglians,  and  kept  in  captivity.  JelaiUbad 
was  held  by  Bale's  brigade.  Capitulation  was 
demanded  of  bim,  but  he  refused  to  evacuate 
thetown,BodidNottatOandabar.  Ghnznee  had 
fidlen  ;  tiiere  was  not  a  fungle  man  in  the  place 
that  understood  any  thing  about  artillay,  and 
the  Sepoys  of  the  garrison  had  sacoumbed  to 
the  dimate.  In  uie  mean  time,  the  British 
authorities  on  the  frontier,  at  the  first  news 
of  the  disaster  of  Cabool,  had  ooncentrated  at 
Feahawer  the  troopa  de^ed  for  the  relief  of 
therepmentain  Afebanlstan.  Battran^Kntstfam 
was  wanting  and  the  Sepws  fell  sick  in  great 
numbers.  Gen.  Pdllook,  In  Felnmry,  took  the 
command,  and  by  the  end  of  March,  1843,  re- 
ceived farther  reinforcements.  He  then  forced 
tbe  Ehyber  pass,  and  advanced  to  the  relitf  of 
Sale  at  Jelalabad ;  here  Bale  had  a  few  days  be- 
fore oompletely  defeated  the  investing  Afghifi^ 
army.  Lord  Lllenborough,  now  governor-gen- 
eral of  India,  ordered  tbe  troops  to  fall  back ; 
but  both  Kott  aud  Pollock  fotmd  a  wdoome 
excuse  in  the  want  of  transportation.  At  last, 
by  the  beglnmog  of  July,  public  opinion  in 
India  forced  Lord  Ellenborough  to  do  something 
for  the  recovery  of  the  national  honor  and  the 
prestige  of  tbe  British  army ;  accordingly,  he 
anthwized  an  advance  aa  Oabool,  both  bom 
Oandahar  uid  JelahUwd.  By  the  middle  of 
August^  F<^look  and  Nott  had  oome  to  an  nn- 
derstaniding  respecting  th«r  movcmenta,  and 
Aug.  20,  Pollock  moved  towards  Cabool,  reach- 
ed Gondamuok,  aud  beat  a  body  of  Afj^^ians  on 
the  28d,  carried  the  Jngduluk  pass  Sept.  8, 
defeated  the  assembled  strength  of  the  enexnj 
on  the  18th  at  Tezeen,  and  encamped  on  the 
IStii  under  the  walls  of  CabooL  Nott,  in  the 
mean  time,  had,  Ang.  7,  evacuated  Oanda- 
har, and  march^  wiui  all  his  forces  toward 
Ghoznee.  After  some  minor  engagementa,  he 
defeated  a  lai^  body  of  Afghans,  Ang.  80, 
took  possesion  of  Ghnznee,  which  had  been 
abandoned  by  tbe  enemy.  Sept,  6,  destroyed 
the  works  and  town,  again  defeated  the  Af- 

E'  Ds  in  the  strong  poaitaoa  d  Alvdan,  and, 
L  17,  arrived  near  Gabocd,  where  Fol- 
:  at  0006  estaliUsfaed  his  onnmnnieatioa 
withfaim.  Shah  Soqjdi  had,  long  before^  been 
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nafdsred  by  some  of  tlw  cMe&,  and  slaoe 
then  no  regtUar  goTenunent  had  existed  In  Af- 
dia^itan;  nomnuDjfFntteh  Jong^his  eoiifWaa 
Kng.  Fdlbokdeapatchedahody^caTabry after 
the  Gabool  priaonen^  but  these  bad  anooeeded  in 
bxttdng  their  guards  and  met  him  on  the  road. 
As  a  mark  oi  Tengeanoe,  the  basaar  of  Oabod 
was  destroyed,  on  which  occasion  the  soldiers 
plauderod  jurt  of  the  town  and  massacred 
many  inhabitants.  OcL  12,  the  British  left 
Gabool  and  marched  by  Jelalabad  and  Peah- 
awer  to  India.  Fatteh  Jon^  despurinff  of 
his  position,  followed  th«u.  Dost  Monam- 
nud  was  now  dismissed  from  o^)Uvity,  and 
retoraed  to  his  Mngdom.  Thus  ended  the  at- 
tempt of  the  Brit^  to  set  np  a  prince  of  their 
own  making  in  -A^hanistan. 

AFIOOH,or  AnuK  Kabahisbab  (Black  Oaa- 
tle  of  Opium),  so  oaDedfrom  its  eztenave  trade 
in  opimn.  which  grows  in  its  Ticioity,  is  a  city 
in  AnatMia,  Ajda  Minor^  capital  of  a  sai^ak,  60 
miles  8.  8.  E.  of  Kntaieh.  It  is  neatly  built 
npon  a  mountain  side,  protected  by  a  fortress, 
which  is  perched  npon  a  high  rock  above  it. 
Manufactories  of  carpets,  felts,  arms,  atirrups, 
and  saddlery  are  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants. 
Estimated  population  60,000. 

AFORE,  m  that  part  of  a  ship  which  lies 
forward  or  near  the  stem.  The  term  is  also 
nsed  as  a  preposition,  equivalent  to  before,  es- 
pecially by  aail<H» ;  SL  IT.,  aSne  the  mast  means 
before  the  mast. 

AFBA,  St.,  was  bom,  according  to  the  le- 
gend, at  Augsburg,  and  was  dedicated  by  her 
mother  to  the  aervioe  of  the  Cyprian  Yeans, 
^shf^  NardssDE^  who  came  to  Angsbarg  from 
^pain  <ML  acootrnt  <rf  the  persecntion  of  Chris- 
tians by  Diocletian  in  that  country,  prevailed 
upon  herself  and  mother,  together  with  three 
other  maidens,  to  renounce  the  heathen  wor- 
ship and  to  embrace  Christianity.  Being  sen- 
teaood  to  death  on  this  account  by  the  Komaa 
judge,  Gains,  she  was  bnrned  at  the  stake,  Aug. 
7,804. 

AFRANOESADOS,  the  name  given  to  those 
Spaniards  who  swore  allegiance  to  Joseph  Bo- 
naparte and  the  constitution  of  Bayonne,  hop- 
ing for  an  improved  order  of  things.  They 
were  treated  with  great  severity  by  Ferdinand 
Vn.  after  his  resttHration  in  1814.  In  1820. 
however,  he  issoed  a  prodamatum  of  a  general 
patdoD,  and  the  oortes  voted  that  theirproper^ 
tf  ahoold  be  restored,  but  not  the  <^Dbe8  or 
pennons  which  they  luid  formerly  eijoyed. 

AFRAK lUS^  hvmm,  a  Latin  poet,  who  flour- 
iahed  hi  the  century  preceding  the  Christian 
era.  genius  and  fluent  style  are  pnused 
(Soero  and  Quintilian.  In  writing  comedies, 
heofH^ed  Henander.  Only  snue  aragments  of 
his  works  rmain. 

AFRASIAB,  a  king  of  Tnran,  in  Tartary,  be- 
tween  the  Caspian  sea  and  the  Chinese  fron- 
tiers. He  was  descended  from  Tur,  a  sou  of  the 
Persian  king,  Feridnn,  and  belonged  to  the  fam- 
Qy  o(  the  Persian  dynasty  of  the  Pishdadians. 
He  daimed  the  ttopire  of  Iran  tm  these  grounds, 
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and  by  means  of  a  suooeesAil  war  with  Qustasp, 

the  rogning  Ung,  and  the  protector  of  Zoroas- 
ter,  made  good  his  pretensions  for  a  space  of 
twelve  years. 

AFKEEDIR  an  Ai^ihan  tribe,  also  known  by 
the  name  of  Kybureea,  living  among  the  Ey- 
ber  hilla,  on  the  borders  of  Gabool  and  the  Pun- 
Jaub.  In  retom  for  a  safe  conduct  through  the 
defiles  of  titese  hills,  they  were  aocuatomed  to 
demand  a  toll  Hiey  opposed  the  passage  of 
detachments  of  British  Uoopa  several  times 
during  the  A^han  war,  and  underwent  a  severe 
oastigation  in  consequence. 

AFEICA  is  the  division  of  the  world  which 
is  the  most  interesting,  and  about  which  we 
know  the  least.  Its  name  is  a  mystery  \  it  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  Airigah,  whidi 
in  the  ancient  Phcsnician,  is  said  to  have 
meant  colony ;  the  name  ^ven  by  tiie  foonden 
of  Carthage  to  thdr  territory,  having  qvead  to 
the  whole  contiaent.  Its  size  is  unknown;  ge- 
ographers estimate  that  the  total  area  m^  oe 
^mu  to  8,600,000  geographical  miles,  a»ln- 
sive  of  the  islanda.  Its  population  is  an  un- 
solved problem ;  ge<^praphers  have  set  it  down 
at  various  figures,  of  which  the  lowest  is 
60,000^000,  the  highest  110,000,000.  Its  con- 
figuration  is  a  matter  of  guess-work ;  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  northern  half  is  a  plain  with 
mountain  ranges  on  the  east,  and  the  desert  ci 
Sahara  on  the  south,  while  the  southern  half  is 
an  elevated  taUe-land,  with  aridge  of  mounttuns 
running  north  and  sontii,  some  of  which  are 
dad  in  perpetual  snow,  with  lakes  beUeved  to 
be  of  large  extent,  with  rivers  which  are  san- 
goinely  expected  to  prove  navigablei  and  with 
piuns  in  varioos  parte  remarkable  forfwtality. 
But  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  much  of  this 

J resumed  configuration  rests  upon  coE^jootiire. 
n  regard  to  toe  ethnology  and  languages  <tf 
Africa,  we  know  hardly  any  tiling.  The  races 
of  the  eastern  coast  are  wholly  different  from 
those  of  the  west ;  and  the  contrast  is  accounted 
for,  by  a  supposed  admixture  of  Arab  and  Jew- 
ish blood  wiui  the  people  of  the  former.  In  the 
norUi,  the  Arabs  are  ^ain  made  to  do  duty,  to 
ezplfun  the  ethnoiogicalpeculiarities  of  the  races 
on  the  Mediterranean.  Of  the  people  of  tiie 
centre  of  the  continent  we  have  as  yet  no  sat- 
is&ctory  aooount  In  the  south,  there  is  an- 
other race  whioh  in  some  respects  is  unique  in 
the  world;  no  theory  has  accounted  for  its 
origin. — The  languages  of  the  cootinatt  are  no- 
merous,  and  varied.  Each  tribe  has  a  langnsge 
of  its  own,  and  many  have  two — a  dead  and  a 
Uving  tongue.  This  mnltiplicity  of  languages 
may  he  illustrated  by  the  iact  that  the  people 
of  tike  islands  in  Lake  Tchad — which  is  some- 
times quite  dry  in  hot  seasons — speak  a  lan- 
guage which  is  not  ubderstood  by  the  reudeuts 
of  the  lake  shores.  None  of  the  native  AMcan 
languages  are  thoroughly  understood  by  foreign- 
ers,— It  is  generally  understood  tiiat  the  shape 
of  the  continent  bears  a  rude  resemblance  to  a 
palm  leaf;  but  we  are  far  from  knowing  the 
exact  outline.  Of  the  16,046  miles  of  coast  line» 
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nearlj  1,S00  mfles— namely,  from  KI  Arish  to 
Alexandria,  from  Cape  Spartel  to  Gape  Boja- 
dor,  from  Cape  Bojador  to  Oape  Mink— hava 
never  been  aocm-ateiy  sarvejed.  The  onlypor* 
tione  of  Africa  that  ware  known  to  the  an- 
cient nations  which  have  left  written  records 
of  their  histoiy  were  Egypt  and  the  northern 
coast  That  Egypt  was  the  cradle  of  many  of 
the  arts,  and  mium  of  the  civilization  of  Greece, 
there  appears  excellent  reason  to  beUeve ;  and 
we  may  also  safely  state  that  Egypt  was  a  cora- 
paratively  civilized  country,  when  Enrope  was 
m  a  state  of  absolate  barbarism.  Bat  little  re- 
liance, however,  can  be  placed  on  the  dates 
given  by  cliroDo«itphers  in  re&roice  to  the 
leading  eraitB  of  Egyptian  history  and  that  of 
anoieut  Afiica  geaerally.  The  oonqnest  of 
Ctembyses  is  QBuafiy  placed  in  the  year  oS5  B.  0. ; 
ami  llie  foundation  of  Garthage,  previous  to  the 
6th  oentnry  B.  O.  We  know  little  of  «ther  from 
the  Roman  or  Greek  writers  before  the  4th 
oentary  B.  0.  At  that  time,  the  territory 
known  to,  and  partly  inhabited  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, extended  worn  the  confines  of  the  present 
Abyssinia  to  the  Mediterranean ;  whue  the 
Carthaginians  and  other  tribes  of  the  coast,  in- 
dading  such  Greek  colonies  as  Cyrene,  did  not 
probably  spread  to  any  great  distance  inland. 
There  is  a  story  that  the  Carthaginians  made 
their  way  across  the  desert  as  far  as  the 
Niger ;  lurodotos  asserts  that  Kecho,  king  of 
Egypt,  fitted  oat  an  ^tedition  which  ciromn- 
navigi^ed  Africa;  in  the  oarions  work,  oaUed 
PeripUa,  Hanno  is  said  to  have  sailed  as  fiv  aa 
the  Bight  of  Benin.  Bat  none  of  these  stories 
rest  on  historical  evidence.  Modem  Egypt  and 
the  strip  of  coast  along  the  Mediterranean,  are 
the  only  parts  of  Africa  which  can  be  aaii  pos- 
itively to  have  been  known  to  those  ancient 
nations  which  are  known  to  us.  From  the  fell 
of  Alexander's  empire  to  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century,  no  further  African  di»»veries 
were  made  ■  though  the  Jews  and  Arabs  pene- 
trated largely  into  Egypt,  Nubia,  Abyssioia,  and 
the  northern  oonntries,  and  established  them- 
selves in  many  parts  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
natives. — Early  in  the  15th  oentary,  the  Porta- 
ffoese,  ^en  a  leading  maritime  natitm,  took  in 
hand  the  fHroamnavigation  of  Africa,  ana  aeoom- 
^Ished  it  in  the  space  of  about  a  oentnry.  The 
work  onployed  the  greatest  sailors  Fortogal  has 
ever  produced — they  were  animated  by  a  nnity 
of  purpose  and  a  ze^  in  the  work  of  discovery, 
w<Hthy  of  high  commendation;  their  names — 
Gilianez,  Gonzales,  Tristan,  Fernandez,  Lan^a- 
rote,  Prince  Ilenry  of  Portugal,  Fernando  Po, 
John  de  Sautarem,  Di^  Cam,  Bartholomew 
Diaz,  Vasco  da  Gama — deserve  to  occupy  a 
place  of  honor  among  the  naval  heroes  of  the 
world.  Under  their  command,  the  coast  of 
Africa,  from  Egypt  to  the  Indian  ocean,  was 
roughly  explored,  and  the  capes  and  bays  l^d 
down.  At  a  date,  not  accurately  ascertained, 
but  probably  about  the  be^nning  of  the 
16tb  eentory,  the  French  bad  Bettlements  on 
tbe  weat  ooaat  of  Africa,  near  the  month  of  the 


xirerCtamUa.  AUndtedtradewaa  carried  on 
by  TariooB  mereantile  aasocdationa  at  Dieppe  and 
other  ports  with  the  African  coast ;  but  ime  after 
another,  all  the  companies  ffdled,  and  the  F^reneh 
commerce  with  western  Africa  oame  to  an 
end.  While  it  lasted,  the  Senegal  was  ascend- 
ed by  Siem*  Brue,  and  various  towns  visited ; 
M.  Compagnon  traversed  the  whole  of  the 
kingdom  of  Galam;  and  one  or  more  toors 
of  disoovery  in  the  interior  were  made 
by  the  French  parties.  Accounts  of  these 
journeys  may  be  found  in  the  French  works  of 
travel  on  Africa ;  but  the  reader  must  receive 
them  with  due  caution. — At  an  early  period 
elements  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa  were 
made  by  the  EngUsh  and  Dutch.  The  latter 
likewise  planted  ctdouIeB  in  S*  Africa  aa  eariy 
as  1660.  Kone  of  these  estabUahmenta  added 
to  the  pnUio  knowledge  of  the  continent ;  thcj 
were  based  on  a  purely  mercantile  prindple, 
and  led  to  no  voyages  or  tours  of  discovery. 
In  1788,  a  society  was  formed  in  London  for 
the  exploration  of  inner  Africa.  In  1796,  the 
first  ns^il  Journey  performed  under  the  ana- 
pices  of  the  society — ^that  of  Muogo  Fiu-k — was 
undertaken.  He  started  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  month  of  the  Gambia,  and  traversed  the 
country  to  the  Niger  or  Joliba,  visiting  varioos 
towns  in  the  interior,  holding  friendly  inter- 
course with  the  native  tribes,  and  acquiring  a 
useftil  acquaintance  with  the  course  of 
riven  and  the  configuration  of  the  Sahara.  On 
his  seotmd  vidt,  in  1606,  he  visited  Timbnctoo, 
andiiUended  desoendingthe  Jidibatoitsmoutli; 
but  he  was  killed  on  the  river  near  Booesa. 
Several  journey  were  made  shortly  afterward 
from  points  in  £gypt  and  on  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  interior;  one  or  two  travellers  reached 
Moorzook.  In  1816,  the  Congo  river,  wfait^ 
was  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  Joliba, 
was  explored  by  a  British  vessel,  for  over  a 
hundred  miles  from  its  month ;  but  the  discov- 
eries were  few,  and  the  loss  of  life  severe. — ^In 
1822,  the  next  great  expedition,  that  of  Den- 
ham  and  Cl^poton,  was  commenced.  These 
great  travellers  left  Tripoli  with  a  caravan  of 
merchants,  traversed  uie  desert,  and  reach- 
ed the  inland  lake  called  Tchad.  There  they 
separated;  M^or  Denham  explored  the  lake 
and  its  shcoes,  while  lieut.  Clam>erton  traverft- 
ed  the  kingd<»n  of  Branoo  as  ur  as  Sac&atoo. 
Betoming  to  England,  Lient.  Clapperton  set  out 
on  a  fresh  expedition  on  the  traces  of  Mongo 
Park.  Starting  from  a  point  not  for  from  Oape 
Coast  Castle,  and  travelling  in  a  north-eastmj 
direction,  he  struck  the  Niger  at  Boossa,  crosa- 
ed  it  and  visited  the  commercial  mart  of  Kano. 
Thence  he  jinshed  on  as  far  as  Sackatoo,  where 
he  died;  without  indeed  disGovering  the  coarse 
of  the  Niger,  which  was  his  main  ol^eot,  but  be- 
ing the  onlv  man  alive  who  had  traversed  Airica 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  gulf  of  Guinea. 
The  great  object  of  so  many  perilons  joumeya 
was  at  length  achieved  by  Bichard  Lander, 
Lieut.  Clt^perton's  servant,  and  hia  brother. 
They  atorted  fron  the  oame  p«nt  aa  their ; 
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ter,  near  Cape  Coast  Oastle,  and  travelled  to 
Boosea;  there  thej  took  the  river,  and  follow- 
ed it  down  to  the  coast,  identifying  the  Joliba 
of  the  interior  -with  the  river  Nan  of  the  sea- 
board. Lander  performed  a  second  voTfUje  of 
diBoovery  in  a  Tranarinbly  ^>p<^ntea  ex< 
pedition  fitted  out  hy  the  merchants  of  IAy- 
erpofd ;  he  aoooeeded  in  norading  the  Qaorra 
and  tlM  Tbhadda  in  BtaamWB  many  miles; 
bnt  no  trade  oonid  be  established  with  the  na- 
'tiree^  and  the  loss  d  life  from  fever  was  very 
Mvere.  Since  then  several  ezpeditiona  have 
pcrtially  ascended  or  attempted  to  ascend  these 
livere;  bat  hitherto,  the  nital  fever  which  as- 
mUs  all  wMte  persons  on  snch  a  navigationhes 
]noTed  an  insoperable  bar  to  snocesa. — ^Dnring 
the  last  centory  son^em  Africa  has  been  prettj 
thoron^ilf  explored — ^between  lat  20°  and  the 
flODthem  cape.  Jonmeja  of  exploration  were 
poformed  by  Ospt.  Heairy  Hays,  in  1761,  by 
Sparrman  and  Vaillant  in  1775-85,  by  Barrow 
hi  1797.  by  Tmtter  and  Somerville  in  1601,  by 
Bnrchell  in  1612,  Oampbell  in  1820,  Andrew 
Smith  in  188&-36,  Alexander  in  1836-87.  The 
ooast  from  Fort  Natal  to  the  Tro^  of  Oapri> 
oom,  waa  down  by  Del^orgae.  Tears 
Afterward,  in  1849-58,  a  torn*  of  discoverer  was 
made  by  Dr.  Uvnigstone,  which  resulted  in  the 
^covery  of  the  great  lake  Ngami,  and  several 
fine  rivers  lowing  into  it  And  lastly,  Mr. 
frank  Galton  and  Mr.  Anderssoa  traversed  ttu 
coon  try  lying  between  17°  lat  and  the  Bec^ 
nana  territory  previoasly  explored;  extending 
their  jonmey  to  the  eastward  as  &r  as  lake 
Kgami. — ^More  recently,  an  expedition  sent  oat 
by  the  British  government  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  relations  with  the  nations  of  north 
and  ceatral  Africa,  added  largely  to  onr  knowl- 
edge of  the  interior  of  the  continent.  Dr. 
Bvth,  chief  of  the  expedition,  is  now  en- 
gaged in  publishing  his  Jonmal  at  Berlin.  It 
gives  a  fnu  description  of  the  immense  tract  of 
eonntry  lying  between  Tripoli  and  Lake  Tchad, 
and  snrronnmng  that  lake.  He  lost  his  com- 
panion, Dr.  Overwe^  m  route,  and  we  have 
since  heard  that  his  snocessors  and  disciples, 
Vcgel  and  Hagnire,  have  been  m ordered  by 
the  natives. — On  the  east  ooast,  valuable 
cBscoveries  have  been  made  by  Lient.  Barton, 
who  lately  visited  the  ancient  city  of  Huar, 
and  prosecoted  with  vigor  and  sncoess  a  tonr  of 
exploration  through  the  Somali  coontry. — "El- 
naIly,Dr.IiviDgstone'snewworkon  the  Bechn- 
anas  and  the  country  lying  between  the  two 
oceans  aboat  the  20th  par&Uel,  completes  a 
Qsefal  though  rough  triaDgalation  of  this  great 
continent — The  gecvrephy  may  be  understood 
generally  by  the  foUowiog  brief  sketch ;  Af- 
rica possesses  an  area  of  8,480,000  aqnare 
geographical  miles,  or  11,280,000  square  statnto 
miles.  Its  length  is  estimat^  at  4,968  statute 
miIes,fliidit8breadthat^692Btatatemiles.  The 
aboriginal  inhabltanta,  so  far  as  is  known,  con- 
sist of  two  stocks,  the  Kegroes  in  the  S.  and 
the  Oauffarian  Berbers  (Eal^les,  Oopts,  and  Nu- 
Uans)  In  the  K.    loteipoaed  between  them 


are  the  Arabians  and  their  posterity,  the  Moors, 
in  the  K.  and  E.  In  the  N.  lie  Egypt,  Barbary, 
the  desert  of  Sahara,  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia.— 
E^Tpt  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  river 
Nile,  and  embraces  about  128,000  square  geo- 
gn^hioal  miles,  with  2,600,000  inhabitants, 
mostly  Arabians,  and  either  Tellahs,  1,800,000 
in  number,  or  nomadio  tribes  amoontiog  to 
200,000.  Next  to  these  ccnnethe  Oopts,  160,- 
000.  Beddes  these  there  are  the  Berabraa, 
and  in  the  S.  some  16,000  Turks  uid  some  85,- 
000  Jews.  The  prevailing  reUgion  is  the  Mo- 
hammedan. The  Oopts  profess  Ohristianitj. 
After  1617  Egypt  was  a  Turkish  province,  bat 
now  it  umply  acknowledges  the  sapremacy  of 
the  Porte — ^the  viceroy,  nnoe  1848,  having 
been  almost  oitirely  independent  Three 
princupal  districts  of  Egypt  were  recognized 
in  the  older  get^^^^cal  arrangements,  as  fol- 
lows: Lower  Egypt,  Bahri,  or  the  northern 
part  as  £ir  as  the  delta  of  the  Nile.  This  por- 
ti(Hi  oontaina  the  celebrated  oity  of  Alexandria, 
now  with  about  00,000  inhalntants.  Then 
middle  Egypt,  Westani :  this  indudes  OeiiOj 
the  residence  of  the  pasha,  with  200,000.  And 
last,  upper  Egypt,  Said,  the  sonUiern  part, — the 
mostimportanttownis  Sioot,  with  16,000  Inhab- 
itants. To  the  E.  of  the  Nile  valley,  or  Egypt 
proper,  are  situated  the  harbors  of  Suez  and 
Oosseir,  Between  Egypt  and  Tripoli  is  situat- 
ed the  Libyan  desert,  and  in  that  the  oads  of  Si- 
wah,  with  the  town  of  the  same  name.  Bar- 
bary in  its  most  extensive  sense  includes  the 
whole  ooast  of  Africa,  lying  to  the  west  of 
Egypt,  about  660,000  square  geographical  miles, 
ii5iabited  by  from  13,000,000  to  16,000,000  peo- 
ple, principally  Moors,  Arabians  (Bedouins),  and 
Berbers,  or  Eabyles.  Tripoli  embraces  an  area 
of  144,000  square  get^raphical  miles,  and  has  a 
popnlatioa  itf  450,000.  It  has  been  a  Tuziddt 
provinoe  dnoe  1886.  The  capital  of  Tripdi 
nas  about  SOgOOOinhaUtants.  Dependencies  of 
Tripoli  are  the  oasiB  of  Fezzan,  70,000  inhaUt- 
ants,  and  Anf^a  and  the  district  of  Barea. 
Tunis  embraces  from  48,000  to  64,000  square 
ge<vrapbioat  miles,  with  about  2,000,000  in- 
habitants, and  is  subject  to  a  bey,  who  is  al- 
most entirely  independent  of  the  Porte.  The 
oapitsl,  Tunis,  has  100,000  inhabitants.  Other 
important  towns  are  Kairwan,  Gabes,  Monastir, 
and  Safar.  Alners  embraces  67,200  square 
geographical  miles,  and  has  a  population  oi 
2,000,000— among  them  at  least  180,000  Eu- 
ropeans. It  has  been  a  French  colony  ednce 
1880,  ruled  by  a  military  governor.  The  im- 
mediate territory  of  the  French,  which,  be> 
lUee  the  town^  hidodee  only  their  immediate 
Tidnity,  Sa  in  8  divisiiHu  of  Alners,  Onm 
and  Ooastantine— the  caidtal  is  Alisiers,  with 
abont  100,000  inhabitants.  Next  to  that  the 
most  important  towns  are  Oonstantine,  Oran, 
Bona,  Pliilippeville,  Bougiah,  Blidah,  and  Me* 
deah.  The  empire  of  Fez  and  Morocco  em- 
braces 224,000  square  geographical  miles,  and 
contains  team  6,000,000  to  8,000,000  of  inhab- 
itants.  llMse  are  eompoKd  mainly  of  Mocn^ 
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AnbB,  and  AnMdnbe»— or  dtteendants  ot  ooonn  abont  10  inohea  bigh;  it  is  eagedf 
the  aborigiital  inhabitants  (divided  into  Berbers  eaten  hj  camels,  and  is  almost  the  only  plant 
and  ShilToos).  There  are  also  6,000  Jews  and  that  eopplies  them  with  food  while  travenmig 
180,000  negroes.  Theempireissubjecttoanea-  tJie  desert.  The  oultiratton  of  grains  is  bat 
tire  independent  sidtan,  and  is  divided  into  the  email,  and  limited  to  the  western  oasis  of  Toat 
kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Horocoo.  The  capital  of  and  othws.  There  are  bat  few  apecimeua  of 
Fez  is  the  town  of  Fez,  with  80,000  Inhabitants,  wild  animals  in  these  wildernesses ;  lions  and 
Other  towns  of  some  importance  are  Hekines,  panthers  are  found  only  on  its  borders.  Gazellee 
Tetnan,  and  Tangiers.  The  capital  of  M<»occo  and  antelopes  are  abundant ;  hares  and  foxes 
is  Morocco,  with  80,000  inhabitants.  Other  but  scarce.  Ostriches  are  very  numerous,  and 
towns  are  Tarodant  and  Mo^dore.  To  them  vultures  and  ravens  are  also  met  with.  The 
may  be  added  the  district  of  Tafilet  The  coast  habitable  portiona  of  the  Sahara  are  possess- 
townsofOata,  PellondeTdez,8i^  Alhuoemas,  ed  by  3  oifierent  natitwa.  In  the  extreme 
belong  to  8|wlnw— We  omne  now  to  the  great  western  portioi  are  Moon  and  Arabs;  they  Uve 
desert  of  Sahara,  that  ertenuve  African  low-  In  tents,  whioh  they  remove  frran  one  place  to 
land  whidi,  with  the  exoeptioa  of  the  lands  anodier,  and  their  reaidenoea  ctmait  of  untilar 
lUready  reCured  to^  and  Hnbia,  indndes  tiie  enoaminnentB,  fbrmed  of  from  20  to  100  aoeh 
whole  of  northern  Africa,  to  the  amount  of  tents,  each  encampment  conatituUng  as  it  were 
abont  1,960,000  sqnare  sec^nuihloal  mUes.  The  a  partioalar  tribe.  The  boldest  of  these  childrm 
western  pwtaon,  termed  Ss^el,  is  the  most  des-  of  the  desert  are  the  Toaiiks,  who  occnpy  the 
olate,  the  eastern  including  noraerous  oases.  The  middle  of  the  wilderness  where  it  is  the  widest^ 
most  eztmsive  of  these  are :  in  the  east,  the  little  They  are  a  very  fine  race  of  men,  tall,  strai^t, 
oaais  £1  Wab,  only  90  miles  from  the  Nile ;  the  and  handsome,  and  with  an  imposing  air  of  in- 
middle  oasis,  Takel;  the  great  oasis,  soutli  of  dependence.  They  live  chiefly  from  the  tribute 
the  first^  with  the  town  of  EI  Kaijeh ;  the  oasia  they  exact  from  all  caravans  traverung  their 
of  Darfoor  the  largest  of  oil,  with  nomerous  in-  ooontry.  They  render  Uiemselves  formidable 
habitants  under  a  sultan.  In  the  north  the  to  all  their  neighbors,  with  whom  they  are 
oasis  Siwah,  or  of  Jnpiter  Ammon,  Ai^la,  always  in  a  state  of  enmity,  making  predatory 
and  Fezzan,  with  the  town  of  Moorzook.  The  incursions  into  their  couatnes.  The  third  di- 
Btrip  oi  laud  betwera  the  Atlas  and  the  desert  vision  of  Saharan  people  are  the  Tibboos,  who 
is  termed  Biledolgerid,  or  the  land  of  dates,  inhabit  the  eastern  ptvtion,  comprising  <me 
Notwithstanding  the  proverbial  heat,  whioh  is  fte  best  parts  ot  the  desert.  In  some  of  tlieir 
almost  insupportable  by  day,  there  is  ofban  great  features  they  resemble  the  negroes.  Th^  are 
ecAi  by  night,  owing  to  tbie  exoeanve  nkBation  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  nation,  living  most- 
promoted  by  the  purity  tibe  sky.  Bun  is  ly  in  fixed  abodes,  and  are  in  this  remect  greatly 
nearly,  though  not  entirely  absent,  in  this  deso-  difierent  from  their  western  neighbors.  The 
late  region.  It  appears  as  if  when  nature  has  Tibboos  are  in  part  pagans,  wbUe  the  oth« 
poured  her  bounty  over  tho  a4joinicg  resions  in  inhabitants  are  Mohammed  ana.  The  commerce 
the  south,  and  has  little  more  left  to  bestow,  of  the  Sahara  oonsista  chiefly  of  gold,  slaves, 
she  sends  a  few  smart  showers  d  run  to  the  ivory,  iron,  and  salt — Kubia  extends  for  more 
desert,  parched  by  the  long  prevalence  of  the  than  800  miles,  in  a  direct  line  along  the  gulf 
perpendicular  rays  of  the  son..  The  prevailing  of  Arabia.  The  inhabitants  are  Knbiana  or 
winds  blow  daring  S  months  from  the  west,  Barabraa  in  three  branches,  and  negroes  and 
and  9  months  from  the  east.  When  the  Arabs.  Their  reli^on,  however,  is  the  same,  Uo- 
wind  increases  into  a  storm,  it  frequently  raises  hammedan.  Since  1822,  NubUi  has  been  under 
the  loose  sand  ia  such  qaantities  that  a  layer  of  the  dominion  of  the  jMsbas  of  Egypt.  The 
nearly  equal  portions  of  sand  and  air,  and  rising  southern  part  of  Knbia  is  called  Sennaar,  whidi 
about  20  feet  above  the  surfMe  of  tiie  grimnd,  embraces  an  area  of  about  80,000  square  geo- 
divides  the  purer  afznosphere  from  the  solid  gr^biosl  mUes,  and  contains  a  population  ot 
earUu  Thissand,  when  a^tatodl^  whirlwinds,  1.600,OO0l  The  cwttal  of  Sennaar  ia  Sennaar. 
sometimes  overwhelms  caravans  with  deebno*  To  the  n(vthward  lies  the  land  of  Sehendy,  and 
tion,  and  even  when  not  fidal,  involves  them  in  to  the  westward  the  oans  of  Gordouin. — 
the  greatest  conftision  and  dai^r.  The  natural  Abyssinia  is  to  the  south-east  of  Nubia.  It  is 
prodnots  correspond  with  the  phy^oal  ftatures  inhabited  by  Abysanians,  Shangallas,  Gallaa, 
of  the  country.  Vegetation  and  animal  Ufo  Shihos,  and  Danakila.  The  prevailing  religion 
exist  only  sparingly  in  the  oases  or  valleys  is  Ooptio  Christianity.  Formerly,  Abyssinia  was 
where  springs  occur,  and  where  the  soil  is  not  a  sin^e  state,  governed  by  a  Negus,  but  now 
utterly  unfit  to  nourish  certain  plants.  Among  it  is  divided  into  several  states,  which  a&rd  a 
the  few  trees,  Ihe  most  important  ia  the  date*  nominal  reot^ition  of  the  Negus  as  chiet  The 
pahn,  whi(^  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  dryness  largest  of  the  states  are  3M^e,  Amhara,  and 
of  the  ctimato.  The  dowm-palm  is  likewise  a  Shoa.  To  tlie  eastward  of  Shoa  lies  the  land 
native  of  the  same  part,  and  seems  entirely  of  Harrar.— The  western  coast  of  Africa  is 
absent  in  western  Sahara.  Acacias  are  found  divided  into  8  portions,  known  as  Sene- 
in  the  extreme  west  towards  Senegambia,  for-  mmbia.  Upper  Guinea,  and  Lower  Guinea. 
idsMng  the  ao.eaUed  gum-araUo.  In  many  These  take  in  the  ooaat  from  Sahara  to  Cape 
parts     the  deaert  a  thorny  evei^preen  ^ant  Kegro;  and  th<^  are  inhaWted  by  negroes  of 
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wfooBtribes.  Theflnt,8eii«8mU«.i8cUTldea 
tato  ft  large  immber  of  states,  Uk  wlii<ui  the  moet 
itnmeroastribeBaretheFooIahSjthe  Mandingos, 
tiie  Jalooflb  and  Feloopa,  and  Bria&rB.  The 
French  have  aettlementB  in  6t.  Lonis,  Goree,  and 
other  towns.  The  English  have  settiements  on 
8t  James's  Island,  St  Mxrj,  Maoarthy,  and  Ba- 
lanu,  under  the  gOTermnent  of  Bierra  Leone. 
The  Portognese  are  at  St.  Oacheo,  Faiim,  Qeba, 
aad  tb«  ifdand  of  Biwao.  North  Qt^ea  is 
dirided  from  east  to  west  into  the  district  of 
Kara  Leone,  the  coast  of  Hala^hetta,  to  which 
belongs  tiie  rc^nbtio  of  Liberia,  a  colony  of 
emancipated  negroes  from  the  sonthem  portion 
of  the  United  States.  Also  the  Kroo,  Sanffoin, 
and  other  landi^  bendea  the  Irotj  Ooast  and  the 
Gold  Ooast,  whioli  are  the  best  known  parts  of 
Guinea,  and  where  there  is  the  most  powerfnl 
sagro  Dadon  of  that  region,  the  Adiantees,  who 
nomber between  1,000,000  and  2,000,000;  their 
duef  town  is  Enmaan.  Then  there  is  the  Slave 
Ooast  wi&  Dahomey  and  the  chief  town  Abo- 
mej,  and  Ae  coast  of  Benin,  a  peninsala,  with 
the  important  negro  kingdom  of  Benin.  The 
moat  important  European  settlements  of  North 
Gnineaare:  Sierra  Leone,  to  which  the  English 
take  all  slaves  captured  in  slavers ;  Freetown ; 
and  on  the  Gold  Ooast  the  forts  Apollonia,  Biz 
Oore^Oommoida,  Gape  Ooast  Oastle,  Anamboe^ 
IVInnebah,  and  Prambran,  with  James's  Castle 
•ad  the  negro  town  Accra.  The  French  have 
fiwtoriee,  Grand  Bassan  on  thelTOiyOoasL  and 
Assime  on  the  Gold  OossL  The  Ketherunda 
hove  settlements  at  fbrts  Antowiiu  FJ""*"^ 
Tmtam,  Hollandia,  OreveocBor  near  Aoc^  Se- 
bHtian  and  St.  Jago^  aU  on  tibe  Gold  Cfoast 
The  Danes  are  at  forts  Accra,  Qnita,  Ohristian- 
bei^  Friedensbnrg,  and  other  plaoes  on  the 
Qold  Coa^  and  Frinzenstein  on  the  Slave 
Coast.  Sonth  Guinea,  which  is  separated  from 
Upper  G^ea  by  the  Ambos  highlands,  is  partly 
under  the  snpremaoy  of  the  Portngaese.  That 
goTemment  has  800,000  sal^ects  there;  it 
abo  oontains  the  independent  n^ro  Magdoms 
et  LoaDgo^  Congo,  Angola,  and  Bengnelo. — 
We  next  come  to  Soodan,  by  which  is  to  be 
nnderstood  an  indefinite  extent  of  ooontiy  in 
the  interior  of  middle  Africa,  bonnded  on  the 
nmth  by  the  Sahara,  on  the  east  by  Darfoor,  on 
tba  weat  by  flenegambia  and  upper  Gidnea,  and 
on  the  sooth  by  the  inner  higmands.  The  area 
of  tliia  seotion  of  conntry  cannot  be  aocnrately 
■tated,-  as  ft  is  bnt  little  known.  The  eastern 
port  lus  not  been  explored.  It  is  estimated  at 
mnn  6M,000  to  800,000  sqnare  geographical 
mUes,  The  low  northern  -out  is  known  as 
Hlpitia.  The  disbict  of  Hanna  divides  it 
into  a  western  and  eastern  portion,  of  which  the 
western  contains  the  bamn  of  the  Niger,  and  the 
eastern  that  of  lake  Tchad.  The  most  civilized 
of  the  inhabitants  who  are  negroes  are  the 
Hanssans.  The  principal  kingd  oms  known  are 
Boraoo,  Hanssa,  Mandara,  Tarriba,  Boi^oo, 
Gaaro,  Umbnctoow  Lower  Bambarra,  and  Upper 
Bambarra,  The  hi^er  ^tortion  of  Soodan  to  the 
northward  of  North  Gmnea  is  called  High  Soo- 


dan. The  easteni  coast  of  Africa  is  8,680  statnte 
miles  in  lengtb,  extending  from  Cape  Gnardaftii 
toDelagoabay.  It  is  still,  however,  but  very  lit- 
tle known  ;  the  inhabitants  are  mostly  negroes. 
To  the  north  are  fonnd  tribes  of  Arabians  ;  the 
only  Enropean  settlements  are  those  of  Porta- 
gaese.  Tbe  eobdivialons  of  the  conntry  from  the 
north  to  the  sonth  are  as  follows :  Ajan,  Zangne- 
bor,  Mozambique,  and  the  coast  lands  of  Mna, 
Sorala,  Sabia,  and  Inhambaro.  The  highlands  m 
Africa,  whl<ui  it  is  thought  indnde  the  whole 
of  the  sonthem  pcntion,  are  almost  entirely  nn- 
known.  The  inhabitants  are  negroes,  amongst 
whom  fire  nsoally  diatingoish^  four  mun 
stocks:  the  Sbaggas,  Gallas,  Caffires,  and  Hot- 
tentots.  The  Beuinaiuis  ot  Orange  river  bdong 
to  the  Oafltes;  the  Hottentots,  among  whom 
behmg  the  BoftjesmaDB^  dwell  on  ibB  middle  and 
lower  Orange  river,  and  some  of  flie  tribes 
have  partially  embraced  Ohristiaoily.  The 
cape  land  of  Africa,  by  which  is  to  be  under- 
stood BQch  of  the  sonthem  p<n*tion  as  has  been 
peoetrated  by  Enropean  settlers,  has  an  area 
amounting  to  ftom  128,000  to  160,000  sqnare 
geographical  miles.  TbQ  area  of  the  colony  is 
about  113,000  square  geographical  miles;  the 
nombw  of  inhabitants  is  estimated  at  from  160,- 
000,  to  160,000.  This  conntry  was  possessed 
by  the  Netherlands  from  Ihe  year  1600  until 
1806,  when  it  was  couqnered  by  the  Eng^Eid], 
in  whose  hands  it  still  remains.  It  is  subject 
to  a  governor,  and  is  divided  ii^  two  provinoes^ 
lite  eastern  and  the  western^— Owing  to  its  po- 
rition,  lAiape,  and  the  conformation  of  Its  enl, 
Africa  is  tne  hottest  pari  of  the  wihM;  and  al- 
though abont  one-fixirth  of  it  lies  wttUn  the 
temperate  zone,  it  has  from  the  inflaenoe  of  the 
other  portion  the  climate  of  the  whole;  with 
the  exception  only  of  the  northern  dectirity  of 
the  Atlas,  which  is  cooler.  In  otmseqnenoe  of 
the  trade  winds  which  prevail  over  Africa,  the 
eastern  coast  is  cooler  than  the  western.  In 
the  iutfflior,  so  ikr  as  is  known,  hot  days  ore 
followed  by  cool  nights,  sometimes  even  to  the 
extent  of  frosts,  a  cinmmstance  prdudioial  to 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  Still  worse  is 
the  altematicm  of  the  hot  and  rainy  seasons  on 
the  eastern  and  western  coasts.  Conditions  that 
are  exceedingly  l)en6fidal  for  vegetation,  wlUch, 
as  soon  as  the  rtdn,  iveoeded  by  ihe  most  ter> 
riUe  heats,  ceases,  shows  an  indescribable  Inxa- 
rianoe— then  is  die  Joyfltl  season  of  hot  Africa. 
Bat  it  does  not  hmg  ocmtinae ;  the  heat  increases^ 
the  rivers  dry  np,  and  vegetation  (except  the 
small  suooolent  plants)  perishes  tmtil  after  an- 
other rainy  season. — Of  the  waters  of  Africa, 
the  river  Nile  is  tiie  oldest  of  historical  rivers, 
and  afforded  the  only  means  of  sabsistenoe  to 
the  earliest  civilized  people  on  earth.  Its  origin, 
however,  ia  an  enigma  to  this  day.  A  strange 
mystery  has  enahrouded  the  sources  of  this^ 
one  of  the  mightiest  rivers  of  the  globe.  Its 
three  principal  tributaries  fl-om  the  east  have, 
each  in  sncceasion,  had  claimed  for  them  the 
diatanotion  of  being  the  main  stream,  bat  that 
strram  remains  stiU  to  be  disoorwed.  The  At- 
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ban,  the  last  of  the  tribatariee  of  Hie  Nile  be- 
fore it  disembogaes  into  the  bgA)  was  looind 
upon  in  earlj  Cmisttsn  ages  as  the  head  tiie 
Nile;  it  rises  in  the  Abysdnian  proTioces  oi 
Lasta  and  Bameo,  amid  moont^s  attuning  a 
height  of  10,000  feet.  Above  the  junction  of 
the  Astapas  with  the  Bahr-ei-abiad^  the  an- 
cients seemed  to  have  known  nothing  of  the 
course  of  the  Nile,  except  that  it  came  from 
the  west  In  thus  ragaelr  referring  to  the 
Keilak,  onr  present  knowledge  of  the  oonrse  of 
the  B^r-el-abiad  is  derived  from  the  8  expe- 
ditions sent  ap  between  1686  and  1841,  bj 
Hehemet  Ali,  and  the  exploradona  of  Father 
Enoblecher  at  a  later  period.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  great  western  armof  the  Kile,  the  Kellak 
is  its  principal  branch.— Of  the  nations  of  Af- 
rica we  may  speak  first  of  the  Hoora,  whose 
name  originated  in  the  16th  centtux,  when  the 
Aralw  of  AfHca  invaded  southern  Europe,  and 
were  confounded  with  the  ancient  Moors  of 
Uaoritania.  The  name  was  then  given,  not 
only  to  all  non-nomadie  Arabs,  but  to  all  Ko- 
hammedfuis  of  India,  little  as  they  have  in  com- 
mon with  the  Moors  proper;  it  was  ^iplied 
particularly  to  the  settled  .^^bs  of  western 
Africa,  who  in  the  course  of  time  took  posses- 
ion of  fixed  abode  among  the  Berl)ers,  the  ab- 
origines of  Mogrib.  Or&berg  de  HemsO,  who 
observed  Uiese  true  Moors  for  a  long  time  in 
different  countries  of  Africa,  descril)^  them  as 
rather  slender,  well  formed,  of  medium  mze, 
and  appearing  stouter  than  they  actually  ar^ 
on  account  of  their  fbll  dress.  Bat  when  m 
an  advanced  age  the  men  as  well  as  women 
from  an  inactive  mode  of  life  become  corpulent ; 
their  eyes  and  teeth  are  handsome ;  their  com- 
plexion varies  greatly  owing  to  the  different 
eolors  of  the  mothers,  who  are  of  various  tribes. 
One  of  the  peculiarities  is,  that  the  more  the 
color  ^proaches  to  black  the  handsomer  and 
of  more  decided  character  are  the  men.  The 
women  color  their  eyelids  and  eyelashes  with 
antimony,  and  paint  their  fingers  and  toes,  fkces, 
and  other  parts  of  their  body.  The  dress  of 
the  Moors  counts  of  a  shirt  with  wide  sleeves, 
and  of  very  wide  trousers  of  white  linen,  over 
which  they  wear  the  oaftan,  nsaally  of  a  veiy 
bright  od^,  with  abort  sleeves  bnttoned  at  the 
wnst  and  fastened  around  the  waist  with  a  col- 
ored sash :  over  this  they  wear  a  doak  of  col- 
ored cotton  or  silk  after  the  manner  of  the 
Roman  toga.  Sometimes  a  garment  of  blue 
cloth  with  a  cowl  is  added,  or  a  light  underveat, 
teually  of  a  white  eaanmere ;  the  covering  for 
the  head  oonsista  of  a  white  cap ;  such  as  have 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  add  a  turban  of 
white  mu^in,  the  feet  are  covered  with  yellow 
leather  shoes  or  half  boots.  The  doak  is  worn 
also  by  the  women ;  in  fact,  it  is  frequently  their 
only  article  of  dress,  and  oiten  made  of  material 
BO  fine  as  to  be  almost  transparent.  Those  in 
easier  circumstances  wear  a  wide  chemise  of 
fine  linen  embroidered  at  the  bosom  with  gold, 
and  over  it  an  am|^  caftan  nanally  of  dotii, 
or  velvet  worked  with  gold.  Btripa  of  a  ailk 


or  ffold-worked  veil  are  wrapped  sround  the 
bead  and  ftatened  at  the  neek  where  ils  knoti 
fidl  with  the  braided  hair  upon  the  girdki 
Sometimes  they  add  a  ribbon  ornamented  Titfa 
gold  coins  and  pearls,  with  which  they  encom- 
pass the  forehead.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
ear  they  wear  a  small  ring,  in  the  lobe  of  the 
ear  a  larger  one,  both  ornamented  with  costly 
stones.  Around  the  neck  they  wear  rows  of 
n>ld  and  silver  coins  with  jewels  called  tezra. 
On  the  wrists  they  wear  thick  gold  or  al- 
ver  bracelets.  These  are  also  worn  on  tlie 
legs,  those  worn  around  the  knee  are  called 
ruocns,  while  those  worn  lower  down  are  called 
khelkal.  Over  the  caftan  la  thrown  s  light 
linen  ganneat  which  is  ftatened  around  Ihe 
body  either  with  a  girdle  of  orinuon  vdnt 
embroidered  with  goM,  and  with  a  gold  or  al- 
ver  buckle,  or  simply  with  a  twisted  Bash. 
They  wear  red  slippers  bat  no  stockings.  The 
lower  daases  and  the  poor  wear,  as  their  only 
garment,  a  sack  of  coarse  linen  (»lled  ^elabia, 
with  a  hole  at  the  top  for  the  head,  aad  holes 
at  the  sides  for  the  arms,  not  unlike  the  pondio 
of  the  Mexicans.  Junong  the  ]&>ors,  as  among 
all  who  profess  the  same  rcJig^on,  bathing  is  s 
regions  act  which  must  never  be  omittea,  and 
with  them  the  publio  baths  areplaces  of  meet' 
ing  for  social  conversation.  Their  usual  and 
best  artide  of  food  is  the  cooecasoo,  whidi  caa- 
mta  of  a  fine  paste  of  coriuider  seed,  meat, 
broth,  butter,  eggs,  Bafllron,  cayenne  pepper, 
fto.,  and  is  eaten  with  the  fillers  out  of  a  bowL 
Coffee  is  seldom  used,  bat  tea  is  partaken  <a 
several  times  a  day.  Instead  of  tobacco  they 
use  a  kind  of  hemp,  or  the  seeds  of  a  plant 
called  ki£,  The  same  authority  describes  the 
disposition  of  the  Moors  as  follows :  "  We,  who 
ourselves  lived  and  had  intercourse  for  twelve 
years  with  the  Moors  of  several  Atlantic 
countries,  and  have  attentivdy  studied  their 
disposition,  can  consoientioosly  declare  that 
every  thing  mean  and  de^ioable  in  the  extreme 
to  be  found  in  the  human  heart,  cozistitutes  the 
general  disposition  of  these  Africans ;  they  are, 
and  will  be,  for  many  years  to  oome^  the  same 
barbarians  they  were  in  the  days  of  Salluat «» 
Frooopius;  fickle,  fiaitblesa,  lyhig,  crnd,  and 
incapable  of  being  held  in  die^by  fear  or  acts 
of  kmdneaa.  Their  predtnninant  pasnons  are 
senmal  love,  revenge,  embititm,  and  oovetovs- 
neea ;  the  idea  of  kmdneas  and  sympathy  is  en- 
tirdy  fordgn  to  them ;  haugh^,  harsh,  and  ar- 
roguit  to  thdr  inferiws,  they  are  servUe  and 
sobmismve  toward  their  superiors,  and  to  the 
powerfia  of  the  basest  and  most  slavish  deport- 
ment; their  covetousness  is  incredible,  and  more 
than  makes  good  the  adage,  'a  Moor  would 
sign  his  eye  in  order  to  put  in  its  place  a  gd« 
coin.'  They  feign  povertv  while  th«y  *"* 
scraping  together  riches,  and  in  additioo,  tfiey 
are  fanatical  and  hypocritical;  detest  all  fw- 
eignera,  persecute  Christians,  and  opprea  tae 
Jews  in  Ihe  most  u^jost  manner;  esp^f  °; 
th^  hate  the  Turks,  because  they  oonad^ 
heretica  and  propagandists^  and  the  Bomia 
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GUlxdies  beeanae  tbej  esteem  them  idolaters. 
Wben  sustaining  bodny  chasdsement,  p^,  or 
saffering,  they  geaerallj  display  the  cool  indif- 
erenee  of  savagea  The  females  pass  lives 
tjf  entire  secluaioa,  and  like  their  hasbands, 
betieve  that  God  created  woman  only  for  sen- 
sual pleasnre  and  the  propagation  of  the  species." 
— 'Hie  Abyasinians  who  inhabit  the  elevated 
ooontry  of  eastern  Africa,  spring  from  the 
Coshites  of  Arabia,  and  are  called  Cosh  in  the 
Bible,  like  the  people  from  whom  they  are  de- 
Tired.  Before  the  time  of  Hoses,  they  passed 
the  narrow  arm  of  tiie  Red  sea,  and  took  pos- 
aesdon  of  the  territory  which  afterwards  oon- 
Mitnted  the  kingdom  of  Tigre ;  the  m^ority 
of  the  popnlaticm  are  handsomely  formed ;  they 
ire  at  tiie  Oaneaaiaa  race,-  with  the  phynogno* 
117  the  mxnads  of  Araraa.  The  fitoe  is  oval, 
the  nose  finely  sharpenedf  the  month  well  pro- 
poftiOTed,  with  lips  wdl  formed,  sparkling  eyes, 
wcU-set  teeth,  and  hair  somewhat  cnrled  and 
■onetimes  straight.  They  are  of  mediom  size. 
A  second  division  of  the  inhabitants  of  Abys- 
faniA  have  leas  sharpened  and  pointed  and 
somewhat  aqniline  nose,  thick  Ups,  dull  eyes 
witJix  narrow  a^rtme^  and  very  crisply 
onrled,  thick,  almost  woolly  hair.  This  divi- 
non  includes  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces 
<^  Ilfflmasea,  and  the  other  districts  along 
the  northern  confines  of  Abyssinia.  The 
third  division,  the  Galla,  inclnding  the  Shoho, 
hftre  nnprepoesesnng  features,  the  same  as  are 
freqinnuy  Ibnnd  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
proTinee  of  Tiffe  and  amons  the  sddiery  of 
mart  other  dbtriots,  Ne{^  phym(^DomieB  oe- 
enr  only  amraigthe  Shangalla  alaTe&  imported 
from  the  west,  and  their  orosa-breed  children. 
With  the  exception  of  those  who  are  entirely 
Mack,  the  oom{^ezion  of  the  remidnder  of  the 
AtTsanians  varies  from  bronze-yellow  to  dasky- 
bliw^****  brown.  TraveUers  speak  of  their 
moral  condition  as  being  qnite  as  cormpt  as 
Uiat  of  the  Moors,  made  np  of  all  the  vices 
known  to  the  haman  heart,  the  Christian  in- 
habitants being  in  every  respect  as  bad  as  the 
others.  They  have  no  conception  of  the  sanc- 
tity <tf  the  marriage  tie  ;  inunorality  pervades 
dl  orders  of  society,  although  there  is  a  strict 
obaerrance  of  ^parent  deoornm;  their  only 
good  qnaUdes  are  a  hospitality,  proteotimi,  and 
■eenrity  ttOisded  to  strangers.  Abyashiiahaa  no 
Battled  form  of  government ;  the  strongest  and 
surt  oraftj  holds  the  power  nntllheiad^noe- 
aeandbj  another.  WebaretheaQthoritfofROp* 
pd  for  Baying  that  the  historr  of  the  last  60  years 
ibows  a  complete  politictu  dissolntion  of  the 
ooontry,  and  relates  merely  to  the  varicos  ehlef- 
taina  who  have  sncoeeded  in  obtaining  nnlimit- 
ed  power  in  the  several  provinces,  sapplanting 
their  rivals  by  stratagem  and  boldness,  and  fall- 
ing, in  their  tarn,  by  the  treachery  of  tlieir  con- 
federates. The  consQqaence  has  been  oontinned 
dvil  wars  and  gener^  impoverishment  Landed 
Ifftyerty  has  hardly  any  valne,  agricultare  is 
ahnost  entirely  n^leoted,  the  rearing  of  cattle 
Tciy  sensibly  deorMsed,  and  trafflo  c^naientir»- 
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]j  snspoided.  lfoBt<rftiieh8UtAtion8  are  small, 
mtby,  thatched  oots^  snrronnded  by  high  thorn 
hedges  for  the  protection  of  the  domestic  animals 
at  night.  Di^light  is  only  admitted  throngh  the 
door.  Bomeof  the  Abyssinians  bUU  live  in  cav- 
erns, as  was  customary  in  ancient  times.  Their 
dress  counts  partly  of  skins  and  partly  of  cotton 
stuffs ;  short,  wide  trousers,  and  a  cloth  thrown 
around  the  shoulders,  generally  constitute  the 
entire  dress.  The  men  of  rank  wear  a  shirt  of 
white  Indian  stufi|  with  tight  sleeves,  and  very 
fine  colored  silk  embroidery,  and  over  it  severu 
cotton  robes.  Their  ornaments  for  the  arms, 
neck,  and  feet,  are  of  silver ;  red  slippers  are 
imported  from  Egypt,  black  ones  are  manu&o- 
tmed  in  the  country ;  the  women  are  enveloped 
to  the  ohfai,  and  the  Bleeves  of  their  dresses  fiaU 
down  to  the  tips  d  their  ftoffera.  The  weapons 
of  the  men  are  ofaiedy  the  uield  and  the  lance, 
and  a  curved  knife  1 6  inohes  in  lengUi  and  about 
3  in  breadth,  which  is  placed  in  a  cotton  girdle 
upon  therightude. — The  Fezzaniana  inhabit  the 
oasis  of  Fezzan,  and  difi^  much  in  complexion 
and  physiognomy ;  they  are  probably  a  mixture 
of  several  nations.  Those  at  the  north  are 
white,  like  the  Arabs  at  Moorzook ;  frran  that 
there  is  a  transition  to  the  <^ftl^lmflBg  of  mulat- 
toes,  aad  from  that  to  the  blackness  of  the  Fez- 
zaniana who  live  to  the  southward,  and  who 
remind  observers  of  the  Tuarik  branch  of  the 
Berbers.  The  inhalntants  of  the  province  of 
Ohati  are  thought  by  Homeman  to  be  the  main 
stock  of  the  FessaniaDS.  Thety  are  <^  medium 
growth,  shwt  black  hair,  tolerably  regular  fear 
Aires,  with  nose  lesa  fiaUoied  than  that  of  tiw 
negroes.  The  figure  <tf  the  men  is  not  hand- 
some, the  women  are  very  ugly,  and  both  sexea 
are  destitute  of  vigor  and  courage.  They  are 
fond  of  music ;  ana  though  they  are  naturally 
dieerful  and  hospitable,  the  oppression  of  the 
government  has  made  them  inhospitable,  cov- 
etous, faithless,  and  maliaous.  They  have 
adopted  the  Arabic  language,  which  they  speak 
with  a  a  rough,  harsh,  Kogrib  dialect  They 
are  nominally  Mohammedans,  but  mingle  aU 
kinds  of  heauieniah  ideas  with  thur  religion. 
Their  chief  employmoit  is  oommeroe.  A  few 
handiorafts,  agricoltnre,  and  hMtiooltare,  are 
pursued  at  Fexsan.  Their  dress  oonmsts  of  « 
coarse  linen  or  cotton  shirt  trousers  of  the 
same  TOBt****!,  and  Bandals  of  camel's  skin.  In 
the  street)  a  wodlen  covering  is  sometimes 
■worn  like  a  cloak,  and  some  wear  a  turban  and 
ydlow  slippers  on  £>idays.  The  women  have 
the  fronts  of  their  chemises  embroidered,  and 
oonuder  the  head-dress,  and  their  rings  on  their 
arms  and  feet,  their  chief  ornaments.  Their 
houses,  which  are  buUt  of  bricks  dried  in  the 
sun,  are  low  and  very  unoomfortable. — The 
Bisherin  live  in  the  mountains  along  the  Red 
sea,  north  of  Abyssinia,  east  of  the  Barrabras, 
and  north-west  of  Massawa,  almost  the  whole 
distance  up  to  Sue&  They  were  a  powerful  na- 
tion during  the  middle  ages,  when  they  con- 
trolled the  oommeroe  of  the  whole  wwld  from 
both  ddes  of  the  Bed  sea.  Tli^  odUx  is  very 
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dark  brown,  bnt  their  iSuM  fa  not  of  tiio  negro 
type.  They  are  rapaoioos  and  warlike,  and  al- 
ways at  enmity  and  war  with  each  other.  The 
opinion  has  long  prevuled  tiiat  the  old  Egn>t^ 
sprang  from  the  African  negro  stock.  It  has 
been  proved,  bowever,  tiiat  toa  iahaUta&tB  of 
A^ioa  have  belonged  to  three  difforent  raoesin 
aUhiBtoTT.  The  negro  stook  predominates  In 
the  interior,  or  west,  Uie  Oanhirian  occopies 
the  south,  and  the  Hoors  the  north  and  west. 
The  neno  or  Ethiopian  race  is  divided  as  fol- 
lows:  OafiVea,  Foolahs,  Uandingoa,  Fellatahs, 
Hambnras,  Madagasseea,  negroes  of  central  Af- 
rica, Hottentots,  and  Bttshmen.  The  Vanssa 
negroes  are  a  stock  belon^og  to  the  Eycoes, 
who  inhabit  the  soathem  port  of  the  kii^om 
of  Honasa,  on  both  sides  m  the  Qnorra  Niger. 
Most  of  the  Gainea  n^roee  exhibit  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  negro  race.  Their  skin  ia 
thick,  Uke  velvet  to  uie  touch,  and  seoretee  a 
perspiration  <^  an  unpleasant  odor.  The  color 
IS  black,  and  the  crisp,  woolly  hair,  Is  generally 
of  the  same  hue.  But  the  atookB  Irring  be- 
twe«i  Oi^  Palmas  and  Oape  Three  Pdnta  oa 
the  Ivoiy  Coast,  as  well  as  those  of  the  country 
exten^ngiirom  the  latter  cape  to  the  Bb  Yalta 
on  the  Gold  Coast,  have  very  little  <^  the  negro 
I^ysiognomy ;  they  have  more  of  the  Inman 
or  Grecian  style  of  features.  The  Hottentots, 
Barrow  says,  are  well  proportioned  and  strtdght ; 
have  forme  rather  delicate  than  muscular; 
their  joints  and  limba  are  very  small;  counte- 
nances ugly,  bat  differing  in  this  respect  in  dif- 
ferent families.  Some  individuals  possess  very 
fiat  noses,  others  have  them  quite  prominent. 
Their  eyes  ore  dark  chestnut  brown,  long, 
with  narrow  openings,  wideljr  separated,  with 
the  inner  angles  rounded,  aa  m  the  Chinese,  to 
whom  generally  the  Hottentots  have  mnch  re- 
semblance. The  eheek-bones  are  h^  and  prom- 
inent, and  with  a  small  pointed  chin  form  al- 
most a  triangle;  the  teeth  are  white.  The 
young  women  are  well  and  pleasingly  formed ; 
the  breasts  ere  usually  large  and  the  bo8<nn 
very  full ;  but  soon  after  the  birth  of  the  first 
child  it  becomes  flabby,  and  in  old  age  very 

Eenduloud;  the  abdomen  swells  oat,  and  the 
inder  part  is  covered  with  a  thick  mass  of 
pure  fat. — ^The  prindpal  divisions  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Egypt  are  the  Oopts,  Arabs,  and 
Turks,  Baying  nothing  of  the  Jews  and  Ea- 
ropeans.  The  Turks  constitute  the  smallest 
portion,  bvt  have  preSminenoe  as  rulers.  The 
Arabs  are  the  most  numeroas,  and  are  either 
fimnora,  artisans,  or  wanderers.  The  Owts  are 
a  medinm  size,  are  of  dnsky-yellowish  brown 
complexitHi,  blaok  bdr,  depressed  nose,  thick 
lips,  black,  prominent,  and  dull  eyes.  They 
apeak  the  Arabic  language,  and  are  sennble, 
prudent,  grave,  and  persevering.  Their  religion 
is  the  Gtreek  Catholic.  The  inbabitants  of  cen- 
tral Egypt  are  more  of  a  brownish-yellow  com- 
plexion. In  the  BOTithem  provinces  they  are  of 
a  dosky-bronze  color,  and  towards  Kubia  are 
almost  Uaok;  their  fitce  ia  m<»tly  handsome; 
oval,  moderately  large,  yet  prominent  eyee, 


black  and  brilliant,  lying  deep  in  their  sockets  ; 
the  nose  stnught  yet  somewhat  thick ;  mouth 
well  formed,  with  rather  thick  lipa ;  teeth  ez- 
qaidtely  beautiful ;  beard  nsnally  black,  curly, 
and  rather  thin ;  the  dress  is  uiat  invariably 
worn  by  Mohammedana.  All  the  Egyptians 
ahave  the  hair  ot  the  head  witii  the  exoejp- 
tion  of  a  small  toft  upon  the  crown.  The 
women  of  the  lower  olasBes  wear  long  trousers, 
and  over  these  a  white  or  blue  chemise  with 
long  wide  sleeves,  a  simple  hradkendiief  bdng 
the  only  head-dress ;  they  wear  omamMits  In 
the  lobes  of  their  ears,  and  sometimes  in  thf^ 
noses,  and  envelope  themselves  in  a  large  vdl 
oovering  tbe  figure  and  face  ezc^t  tiie  eyee  and 
a  small  portion  of  the  forehead,  which  (s  much 
diafignred  by  black  and  blue  markings.  The  dresa 
ofthe  women  of  distinction  resemUes  that  of 
the  men,  with  the  exception  that  it  is  much  finer. 
In  eating  and  drinking  the  E^ptians  are  tem- 
perate. Unch  attention  is  paid  to  cleanlin^ 
of  person,  e^ecially  by  the  women.  Aa  a  na- 
tion, thOT  are  described  as  covetous,  hypocrttie* 
al,  treacherous,  thievi^  cowardly,  and  lazy. 
Superstition  and  sensuality  prevail  everywhere. 
We  find  them  in  the  earliest  times  throng  the 
whole  extent  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile ;  and  as 
the  ooontry  has  a  peculiar  sednded  and  uniform 
character,  so  we  find  the  people  to  have  led, 
from  a  remote  epoch,  a  monotonously  regulated 
and,  as  it  were,  petrified  life.  The  hierarchy 
and  the  system  of  castes,  made  their  influence 
fslt  in  every  d^artment  of  human  activity,  and 
each  employment  was  carried  on  by  people  bom 
to  it.  We  find  among  the  Egyptians  the  art  of 
writing  in  use,  and  brought  to  great  perfeotioo 
at  a  very  early  period.  It  consisted  first  of  a 
monrnnental  writing,  the  hiero^yphioa,  some 
of  which  have  a  phoaetio  Talne ;  then  the  luera- 
tio  writii^  whlonappears  to  have  arisen  through 
an  abbreviation  of  tne  hieroglyphics,  hi  transfbr- 
ring  them  to  paper;  and  the  demotic,  which  ia 
stall  fhrther  rimplified,  and  approaches  neareat 
to  the  nature  of  alphabetical  writing.  This  last 
waa  used  for  legal  documents,  letters,  and  aU  tlie 
purposes  of  ordinary  life.  Through  the  knowl- 
edge obtained  in  recent  times  of  these  species  of 
writing,  and  espedaliy  of  tbe  hieroglyphics,  we 
have  been  able  to  determine  the  age  of  many 
monuments,  which,  as  Egyptian  art  remains 
unchanged  for  thousands  of  years,  coald  hardly 
have  been  done  from  their  style.  In  Egyptian 
art  the  following  periods  are  to  he  distinguish- 
ed :  First,  before  the  8yro- Arabian  invasion  of 
the  shepherd  kings'  16  dynasties,  at  tiie  end  of 
which  nothing  racaped  destmotitm  bnt  the  pyr- 
amids of  UaDapfais--a  work  of  the  4th  dynasty. 
Second,  the  period  of  the  native  prinoes,  who, 
starting  from  the  southern  border  of  the  kingw 
dom,  gradually  regidned  possesion  of  it;  under 
Bbamses  the  Great  (Sesostris,  1472  B.  C),  this 
art  reached  its  greatest  perfection.  The  names 
Bhamaes,SeBOB^is,  Amenophis,Thatmo6i8,allbe- 
lon^g  to  the  18th  (hmasty,  are  fbund  on  number^ 
lessmoiiument8,andalsoink>werNnbia;  Thebee 
was  theo  in  tbe  lid^  of  its  qplendor.  Third, 
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Igypt  imder  ftm^  d(miiiiiott,  flrrt  Perrian,  tl^ 
Greek,  and  lasl^  Rmnao,  whidi,  howeTdr, 
jgodoood  nocaeentiai  ehmge  in  the  manners  apd 
mstiunBinfhetntericHrdrtheooiintry.  Itfras 
nMTT«d  for  Gbristiaaity  with  ita  assaults  to 
bredc  up  this  mommj-like,  dried  np,  and  tfarae- 
tan  imperiahable  Egyptian  world.  With  re- 
qpect  to  localitj,  the  monninents  and  prodao- 
tuMW  of  Egyptian  art  maj  1>e  diTided  into,  first, 
the  upper  Nabian.  Here  was  Meroe,  where  the 
dominion  of  the  priesthood  survived  the  long- 
est (270  B.  O.)  Here  are  still  found  oonnder- 
able  raina  and  remains  of  art,  which,  however, 
exhibit  the  Egyptian  style  omy  in  its  later  de- 
generate stage.  Second,  the  lower  Nabian, 
which  show  an  affinity  to  upper  Egypt  They 
are  mostly  in  the  form  of  excavated  structures, 
die  Nile  valley  b^ng  in  this  portion  too  narrow 
to  admit  of  Isfge  fonndations.  According  to 
the  hieraglyphio  inacnptkmB  ther  date  from  the 
floaridung  period  of  liMbea,  and  their  for  the 
most  part  nnfinished  oondition,  diows  that  tfa^ 
bdong  to  a  tramitifHi  period.  TUrd,  the  opper 
Egyptian,  compriang  those  of  the  region  above 
Thebes,  and  <rf  Thebea  itself ;  all  of  which  date 
from  tiie  ISth  and  19th  dynutaea,  and  together 
«xMbit  one  and  the  same  powerful,  and  grandi- 
ose style.  Foortb,  the  middle  and  lower  Egyp- 
tian, which  have  been  mostly  destroyed,  partly 
dnring  the  frequent  civil  wars,  and  partly  in 
conseqnehce  of  the  rise  of  new  and  laqge  cities 
io  the  nei^borhood.  In  the  oa^  also,  there 
■re  found  boom  ancient  remains.  The  Egyp- 
tians particnlarly  excelled  in  sculptoring  stone, 
and  aa  the  art  of  aenlptare  appeared,  even  among 
them,  as  the  handmaid  ttf  ardiitectnre,  and  as 
the  adomer  of  the  works  of  the  latter,  it  bean, 
•0  to  ^i^ak,  a  thoroughly  aroUtectiHiio  oharao- 
tar.  Tb^  statnes,  made  mostly  of  the  hardest 
^eeies  of  stcme,  are  for  the  moat  part  owrect, 
and  by  the  ample  corves  of  the  ontlines,  pro- 
dnoe  an  imposing  ^fect ;  but  their  approxima- 
tion to  geometrical  forms,  produces  a  want  of 
li&  and  warmth  in  the  conception  of  the  de- 
tails.  The  parts  of  the  body  are  formed  after 
the  material  type,  idthongh  based  on  certain 
rules  proportion.  The  forms  of  the  sexes 
are  well  disUnguiahed,  but  a  definite  character 
is  nowhere  exhibited  in  the  images  of  the  gods 
and  kings.  They  are  distinguished  only  by  their 
attributes  and  grace.  The  forma  of  Miim»lt; 
aildbited  muoh  more  spirit  and  dintth  of  o^ 
■oration  than  thoae  of  men.  The  blending  to> 
gfiOiBr  of  the  forms  of  sevMral  anlDUla  ia  oOen 
Yccy  happily  executed,  though  Bomettmes  the 
ia  rather  cold.    Rams  occur  moat  fre- 


quently, though  genwally  with  a  lira's  claws 
imd  tall ;  Bn<&o-sphinxe8  are  lions  vritli  human 
heads  ;  the  lai^t  ia  that  near  the  pyramids  of 
Gheezeh,  which  is  117  feet  in  length,  and  40  feet 
high,  hewn  out  of  solid  rock,  and  haa  in  its 
breast  between  ita  paws  the  entrance  to  the 
great  pyramid.  The  reliefe  of  tiie  Egyptians 
are  not  aa  saccesafal  aa  their  figures,  their  nr- 
tista  having  striven  to  represent  every  member 
<tf  the  body  aa  completely  as  poaaible.  Inaddi> 
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tion  to  the  works  of  sonlpture,  as  a  department 
cf  Egyptian  art  their  works  In  burnt  clay  are 
intoestmg.  These  exhibit  many  excellent  pro- 
duotions,  coudsting  partly  of  vessels,  to  which 
the  so-called  Oanimusea  belonft  and  partly  of 
small  figures  coated  with  a  colored  enamel,  and 
mostly  very  well  dengned.  So,  too,  the  well- 
known  Bcarabsi,  amulets  worn  on  a  string 
around  the  neck,  and  which  are  very  often  found 
between  the  bandages  of  mummies,  frequently 
consist  of  burnt  olay,  although  many  are  of 
oarved  stones.  BciUptures  in  metal  are  rare. 
The  Egyptians  were  able  to  carve  beantifrtlly 
in  wood,  although  of  that  material  there  was 
no  great  abundance.  The  sarcophagi  of  the 
mnmmiea  exhibit  many 'specimens  of  these 
branches  of  art. — The  architecture  of  Egypt  is 
so  closely  allied  to  its  scnlptore  that  a  descrip* 
tion  or  study  of  the  one  beoomes,  for  the  most 
part,  a  description  or  study  tit  the  other,  as  is 
shown  in  the  very  nnmerons  temples,  palaoea, 
and  i^ramids.  The  style  of  arohiteotore  known 
aa  thel^rnt^  tni^nated  in  the  northern  dis- 
tricts of  Ethiopia,  and  in  Nubia,  and  was  in- 
trodnced  to  the  lower  districts  of  the  river  Nile 
by  Egyptian  colonists,  who  migrated  frt>m  ACe- 
roe  under  the  command  of  some  priests,  and 
settled  below  the  last  cataract.  The  temple  of 
'Jupiter  Ammon,  between  Thebes  and  Thezzau, 
the  obeliaks  near  J^xoom,  and  others,  are  evi- 
dence of  the  correctness  of  this  statement.-* 
The  Berbers,  who  call  themselves  the  noble  and 
free,  are  the  descendants  of  the  most  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Mauritania,  Numidia,  and  Libya; 
their  territory  extends  from  the  high  west  bank 
of  the  Nile,  and  the  oases  running  along  the 
west  tide  ai  Egypt  to  the  coast  the  Auantio 
ocean ;  and  from  the  shore  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea,  and  the  hoghts  of  the  Atlas  mountains, 
to  the  nwtiiern  bwder  of  the  great  desert  They 
belong  to  the  Semitic  stock,  but  are  divided  into 
numerous  tribes  with  different  dialects.  The 
Etiiiopian  stock  live  in  the  districts  extending 
from  the  southern  edge  of  the  desert  of 
Sahara  to  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  thus  inhab- 
iting the  whole  of  central  and  southern  Africa. 
They  exhibit  many  diffiarent  shadings,  as  w^  in 
external  forms  as  in  hatnts.  Prichard  says  the 
phyrical  attributes  among  the  African  nationa 
have  an  evident  relation  to  their  moral  and  social 
condition,  and  to  the  different  degrees  of  barbar- 
ian and  dvilizalion  in  which  they  live.  Tribes 
in  which  tiie  negro  type  is  developed  in  a  very 
high  dt^ree^  are  nniformly  in  tiie  lowest  grade 
of  human  sodety  ;  they  are  dther  fsrwnoos 
savages,  or  stopid,  sensual,  and  indolent  crea- 
tures, soaroely  elevated  above,  animal  life,  as, 
for  instance,  the  Papels,  BuUons,  and  other  node 
hordes  upon  the  coast  of  West  Guinea,  and 
many  tribes  on  the  Slave  Coast  and  the  bay  of 
Benin,  where  the  slave  trade  has  been  carried 
on  to  the  greatest  extent.  Wherever  the  in- 
habitants have  advanced  in  social  condition, 
their  physical  character  Is  found  differing  ma- 
terially from  the  distinctly  stamped  negro  type. 
The  Aahanteea,  SouUmaa,  and  Pahomana,  serve 
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H  inrtanoM  of  thli.  The  n^roes  of  Gooba, 
and  Hooasa,  where  aoonndersble  degree  of  dr- 
ilizattoa  has  esisted  Ibr  a  long  tbae,  are,  per- 
haps, the  haadsomett  race  (tf  traeaenroeBtipMi 

the  coatinent,  rivalled  only  by  the  Jueffes,  who 
have  been  a  comparatively  civilized  people 
since  the  time  of  the  first  discovery  by  the 
Fortngaese.  The  religion  of  alai^ge  portion  of 
the  negroes  is  of  the  rndest  conception.  Mo- 
notheism has  g&ined  bnt  little  ground  among 
them ;  about  one-third  have  become  converted  to 
Mohammedanism.  lalamism,  though  much  mu- 
tilated, has  been  naturalized  in  tbe  whtrfe  of 
central  Africa ;  the  only  spot  on  whicb  the 
Obriadan  faith  has  planted  aflrm  foot,  ia  among 
1^  tribe  of  Beohnanas  in  Sooth  Africa.— 
In  the  animal  kingdom,  as  has  been  said,  Africa 
is  ridi  in  ihe  nmnber  m  its  peooliar  spedea  of 
animals.  The  diffiooltiee  which  have  at  all 
times  opposed  the  progress  of  cUsoovwy  in  Af- 
rica, have  prevented  the  acquiremoafe  of  a 
knowledge  of  its  zoology  as  satisfoctorily  as 
ooold  be  wished.  Enough  is  known,  however, 
to  form  a  general  idea  of  its  productiooBj  and  to 
inf^r  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  tlieir  most 
prominent  featorea  and  characters.  Of  the  800 
difi'erent  species  of  msmmals  which  are  known 
to  be  inhabitants  of  Africa,  npwards  of  860  are 
peculiar  to  that  continent,  and  the  nei^boring 
island  of  Madagascar.  Among  the  qtmdru- 
peds  of  burden,  the  most  highly  valued  is  the 
Arabian  camel,  now  spread  over  all  the  nor- 
tiiern  and  central  parts  of  the  continent ;  it  is 
Monliarly  adapted  to  the  country,  and  is  an  !n- 
ffispensable  requisite  in  crossing  tihe  luw  and 
aria  deserts  which  cover  so  great  a  portMu  of 
fho  snr&oe  north  of  the  equator.  The  camel, 
it  has  been  supposed,  is  not  indigenous  in  AfH- 
ca,  but  there  are  no  historical  accounts  of  its 
introduction  into  that  continent.  Of  homed  cat- 
tie  tiiere  are  a  great  many  different  varieties, 
of  which  are  the  sanga  or  Galla  ox  of  Abysaima, 
with  immense  horns  nearly  4  feet  in  lengUif 
and  a  kindred  race  in  Borneo,  the  horns  of 
which  measore  upwards  of  2  Seet  in  circum- 
farenoe  at  the  base,  and  yet  scarcely  weigh  fl 
pounds  apiece.  Of  sheep  the  most  remarkable 
varieties  are  those  known  as  the  broad-tailed^ 
concerning  which  8h&w  says  their  tails  grow 
10  £at  and  heavy  that  they  are  flreqnently  oblig- 
ed to  be  supported  on  uttle  whed  earriagesw 
This  variety  is  commw  in  Barbary,  at  the  Gape 
of  Gk>od  Hope,  and  in  other  paris  ct  AiHoa. 
The  edimain,  a  very  tall  variety  with  long  leg^ 
small  tMI,  and  drooping  ears,  is  common  in 
Egypt,  Sennaar,  and  ITubia;  both  these  breeds 
are  covered  with  short  coarse  hair  instead  of 
wool,  and  their  flesh  is  very  inferior  in  quality 
to  our  mutton.  Goats  are  more  common  than 
sheep;  the^  subd^  better  on  the  dry  herbs  of 
tiie  desert,  yield  a  more  abundant  supply  of 
milk,  and  are  preferred  for  the  table.  The  do- 
mestic oat  is  very  rare  in  Africa,  but  dof^  are 
nnmerous  and  of  many  different  varieties.  Do- 
meatio  poultry  is  common,  but  of  foreign  intro- 
■dnotton,  with  tiie  eiception  of  the  Qoinea  hen. 


Among  tbe  wUd  animals  the  most  remaikaUs 
is  the  chimpanzee,  which  approaches  more 
nearly  to  the  human  form  titan  the  orang-ou- 
tang or  the  wild  man  of  Borneo.  Its  anns  ar» 
not  so  disproportionately  long,  its  neck  is  not 
BO  short  and  deformed,  nor  are  its  shoulden  so 
high ;  and  it  has  altt^tiier  a  much  greatw  &- 
eility  for  standing  and  walking  upright,  and  for 
using  the  anterior  extremities  as  bands;  its  or- 
ganization, however,  determines  its  general 
habit  of  walking  on  all  fours ;  and  the  hinder 
extremities  are  as  in  all  the  order  marked  by  a 
thnmb.  Baboons  are  found  only  among  the 
rodcs  and  moontuns  of  Africa.  The  more 
ferocious  carnivorous  animals  are  extremely 
nnmerons  in  all  parts.  The  tiw,  tlM  panther, 
and  the  leopard,  lurk  in  the  vkini^  of  the 
rivers  and  foantains,  to  anrpriBa  tiie  difiisrant 
speoiea  of  gacelles  and  aotelopeB,  bnt  nnlesa 

Caed  by  hnngnr,  rarely  attadt  the  inhab- 
ts ;  though  it  is  said  the  lion  will  often  pur- 
sue the  Hottentot  in  preference  to  all  other 
prey.  In  some  parts  these  animals  are  so  nu- 
merous that  tiie  inhabitants  dare  not  travd 
unless  in  latge  parties  and  well  armed.  Stories 
of  lion  hante,  and  the  exdtement  and  dangers 
that  attend  them  in  those  rc^ona,  have  been 
read  by  every  one.  The  elephant,  which  oo- 
cnpies  the  first  rank  among  the  wild  hoofed 
quadrupeds  of  Africa,  is  known  to  be  a  distinct 
spedes  frtxn  the  Asiatic ;  its  forehead  is  mora 
convex,  its  ears  larger,  the  markiiffl  of  its  mo- 
lar teetii  of  a  different  f^mn,  and  it  has  (miIt  4 
hoc&  aa  the  fore-feet,  and  8  m  the  hind,  wbuat 
the  Asiatic  has  S  before  and  4  behind.  In 
magnitude,  inteOigenoe,  and  docility,  it  doea  not 
yield  to  its  Asiatic  congener.  If  we  are  to 
believe  the  statements  of  some  travellers,  it 
would  appear  that  the  African  elephant  bchdo- 
times  attains  the  height  of  17  or  18  feet.  How- 
ever tills  may  lie,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the 
tnska  of  ivory  imported  from  the  coast  of 
Guinea  are  considerably  laiger  than  those  ob- 
tained from  India,  often  wdghing  from  160  to 
180  pounds,  whilst  the  latter  rarely  exceed  ISO 
pounds.  They  inhabit  the  woody  parts  of 
Africa,  8.  of  the  Sahara,  and  live  in  large  herds 
of  150  to  SOO  each.  They  are  hunted  by  the 
natives  for  their  tnsks,  and  during  such  nun^ 
ing  expeditions  the  hnnteca  live  entirdy  upon 
the  fiediftf  the  sldn  animals.  The  rhinooeros 
is  also  finmd  in  AiHoa,  freqnoitinK  the  aame 
loodities  as  the  dwhant,  and  hnnted  as  axdent- 
ly  by  the  people,  thoogh  Its  hide  and  bonis  are 
the  mly  parts  of  it  that  can  be  turned  to  ao- 
ooont;  smelds  and  harness  are  made  of  its  hidOi 
tiie  ^nat  thiokaess  and  durability  <tf  which  ren- 
der It  appropriate.  The  hippopotamus  is  found 
in  the  large  rivers  and  lakes  of  Africa,  8.  of  the 
great  deseH,  and  is,  in  mimy  parts,  extremely 
common.  It  appears  to  have  k^t  possession 
of  the  frvsh  water  lakes  uid  rivers,  and  to  have 
inhabited  the  very  same  localities  which  it  now 
occupies  from  the  eariiert  ages.  There,  toow  is 
found  the  wild  boar  and  the  zebra,  and  the  nl- 
low-deer,  also  the  vemarkabla  gin^e  or  oamet 
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flurd,  wiiieh  is  fbnnd  flfom  the  baoks  (rf  the 
to  the  floathem  borders  of  the  great 
desert.  There  are  also  two  or  three  wild  ape- 
des  of  bnflUo  that  inhabit  the  woods  and 
marshy  gronnda  of  the  interior.  Here  also  we 
have  the  lamantinB,  which  frequents  the  months 
€i  tlie  great  rivers  npcoi  the  AUantio  and  In- 
dian ooeana,  and  feeds  oikhi  the  aqoatio  plants 
that  it  can  resoh  along  the  shores.  It  was  this 
sidnial,  which,  from  the  pectoral  situation  of 
its  mamnua,  and  from  its  habit  of  raising  itself 
half  oat  of  tiie  water,  especially  when  in  the 
mat  ci  soiling  its  yoon^  g^ave  origin  to  the 
ftUe  of  the  menntid,  by  whidh  name  it  is 
oftea  mentioned.  Of  the  ornithology  of 
Afiioft  but  little  need  be  said,  for  from  the 
pbyrioal  oonfiffmation  of  birds  tiiey  are  not  so 
oonfiued  or  limited  in  their  gec^^phioal  distri- 
butioa  as  the  quadrupeds.  The  most  peculiar 
axe  the  ostrich,  remarkable  for  its  enormous  size 
and  great  strength  and  speed,  and  the  bustanL 
many  species  of  which  inhabit  Uie  karroos  and 
arid  plidns  of  Africa.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable and  nsefol  birds  of  prey  peculiar  to 
Afrioa  is  the  secretary,  which  may  be  not  im- 
properly desoribed  as  on  ea^e  mounted  on  the 
long  naked  legs  of  a  crane ;  this  bird  preys  ez- 
idosivelr  upon  serpents,  which  it  pnrsnes  on 
foot  and  destroys  In  large  numbers.  Ammg 
the  msuBet  are  many  qmnea  remarkable 
for  the  gandineBs  and  brilluiu^  d  Uiebr  plum- 
age^ and  the  singularity  (kT  thnr  manners  and 
ecoQoniy ;  among  them  are  parrots  and  parro- 
quets.  the  htmey  onokoo,  and  the  UtUe  bird 
caDed  the  republican.  Lizard^  serpents,  and 
loptiles.  abound  in  every  part  of  Africa,  and  the 
erooodilfl  inhabits  all  the  large  rivers  of  t^e 
nroi»oal  parts.  Chameleons  are  also  there,  and 
insect  tribes  of  many  thousand  different  unds. 
The  locust  has  been,  from  time  immemorial,  the 
jHQtverbial  soouive  of  the  whole  eondnent; 
eoorpiona,  scarce  less  to  be  dreaded  than  the 
noxious  serpents,  are  everywhere  abundant; 
and  the  zebub,  or  fly,  one  of-  the  instruments 
emplojed  by  the  Almuhty  to  punish  the 
EgTptiauB  cf  old.  is  still  tibe  plague  of  the  low 
and  ooltivated  costaioteL — ^Ihe  oommendal  ad- 
rantages  <tf  Afiioa  in  mnnt  of  local  sitnation, 
may  well  compare  with  any  other  quarter  of 
the  ^be.  Its  jovximity  to  the  great  oceans 
and  their  numberless  idands,  and  its  position 
with  remeot  to  the  other  continents,  all  dedare 
Its  ritoation  to  be  highly  &vwable  to  the  in* 
terests  of  oconmeroe.  It  lies  in  the  boeom  of 
the  Atlantic,  Southeru,  and  Indian  oceans. 
Ana  and  the  East  Indies  stretch  to  Uie  east  of 
it,  and  are  aooeesible  either  through  the  Indian 
ocean  or  from  the  Bed  sea  through  the  straits 
of  Babdmandeb.  From  the  northern  shores 
ef  Africa  all  the  Mediterranean  lies  in  view. 
The  agricultural  advantages  are,  or  at  least 
oooa  were,  if  poesible,  greater  than  the  com- 
BMRdaL  ttiapossiUa^  though  not  TetyprobaUe^ 
that  the  etmtuuntcHrAfriea  was  <xioe  asdemly 
dotted  -wiSSbL  -nguMioax  as  South  Ameriea;  the 
wittfrntil  Aotioa  cf  aa  almost  vertical  son  for 
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many  ages  may  have  effected  great  changes  in 
ibe  natnre  of  the  soil  from  late  observations 
it  appears  that  the  sands  of  Africa  have  spread 
further  K.,  and  are  making  gradual  encroaoh- 
ments  on  the  fertile  oountries  of  Egypt  and  Bar- 
bary.  The  country  abounds  in  precious  metals, 
and  in  many  valuable  natural  productions.  It 
may  be  called  the  region  of  animal  life,  siace 
there  are  more  than  twice  the  number  of  species 
of  animals  in  it  than  in  the  other  quarters  of 
the  globe.  Egypt  and  Carthage  were  both 
in  their  turn  great  and  powerfol.  Science 
first  rose  In  E^pt;  and  Oart^iage  held  a  very 
doabtfol  contest  with  Borne  for  universal  em- 
pire. But  whatever  may  have  been  its  nstur 
ral  advantages,  it  now  presents  to  the  eye  of 
the  traveller  one  uniform,  immense  region  of 
ignorance,  vice,  barbarity,  and  misery.  If  we 
enter  that  continent  by  the  Isthmus  of  Sne^ 
E^ypt  first  reoeives  us,  still  elevated  by  some 
famt  gUmmerings  of  civilization  above  the  rude 
savage :  the  people  liave  just  knowledge  enough 
to  render  more  oonspiouons  their  ikpravity: 
they  exhibit  an  astonishing  example  of  Md 
government,  and  of  the  corrupting  tendency 
of  corrupt  morals.  Proceeding  ^oogh  to- 
ward the  source  of  the  Nile  among  the  moun- 
tains oi  Abysnnia,  titate  is  a  change  only 
from  bad  to  worse,  an  advanoe  toward 
that  degradatiffli  of  intelleot  whioh  marks  the 
mere  savageb  Down  the  eastern  shores,  along 
tihe  coast  w  Zanguibar,  the  prospect  as  for  as 
known  to  the  traveller,  is  nearly  the  same,  and 
np  the  we^rtem  fiiona  along  the  coast  of  Guinea 
ia  no  better.  From  the  Slave  and  Gold  Coast, 
prooeeding  nwthward  the  oonntry  presents 
scenes  of  barbarity,  wretchedness,  and  darkness. 

AFRICAN  ASSOCIATION,  a  society  formed 
in  London^  in  1788,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
men  of  enterprise  in  their  efforts  to  penetrate 
the  unexplored  parts  of  Africa,  with  ultimate 
reference  to  the  civilization  of  the  natives.  It 
consisted  of  95  members,  and  its  affairs  were 
managed  by  a  committee  of  6  persons,  of 
whom  Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  one  of  the  most 
active  In  promoting  the  ends  of  the  sooe^. 
After  vaiMiis  nnsoocessfnl  expeditions  uider- 
taken  through  its  action,  it  was  united  with  the 
royal  geognmhioal  soci^.  In  1881. 

AFBIOAN  OOHPANT,  was  incorporated  in 
1754  by  act  of  parliament,  for  the  purpose  of 
fiaoilitating  trade  with  Africa.  It  was  bound  to 
mrintftin  all  the  British  fortifications  existing 
betwe«i  0^>e  Blanco  and  tiie  Ci^  of  Good 
Hope,  for  which  it  was  paid  £18,000  yearly. 
Any  merchant  could  become  a  member  by  the 
payment  of  40  shillings.  The  company  was  for- 
bidden to  trade  in  its  corporate  chvacter,  to 
borrow  mtmey,  or  attempt  to  interpose  any  hin- 
derance  to  trader  whioh  might  be  fireely  engaged 
in  by  all  its  members.  Its  charter  was  tsken 
away  in  1821.   

ALBICAN  INBTITUTIOK,  a  society  formed 
in  Lcmdm  in  1807.  Its  dengn  was  to  obtain 
ocwreet  knowledge  of  the  products  of  Africa,  of 
its  oommsndal  csjiabilitiee,  and  oi  the  state  of 
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the  rulAnet  vHh  avkw  to  the  dvlUmkn  of 
the  ooimti7.  Its  foonders  proposed  to  make 
the  people  BoqnainCed  with  the  meet  raln&ble 
meditMl  disooveries.  They  also  denred  to  ob> 
tain  a  knowled^  oi  the  ohief  African  tongnee, 
and  put  them  m  writing.  In  oonseqaence  <^ 
Ihe  scantiness  of  its  fhndi,  the  sncoess  of  the  so- 
iAetj  has  hitherto  been  but  inconsiderable. 

AFRIOANUS  Lso,  a  oelebrated  traveller, 
bom  at  Oranaoa,  in  Spain,  of  Moorish  pa- 
ronts,  aboQt  1487,  died  about  1620.  WhUe 
he  was  still  a  child,  his  parents  removed  to 
Africa,  and  settled  at  Fez,  then  a  m^ificent 
Mohammedan  city.  At  the  age  of  16,  he  ao- 
oompanied  nncle  on  a  misalon  to  Timbnctoo, 
and  remained  there  4  years.  At  the  expi- 
ration q{  this  period,  he  set  oat  on  Jus'trar^ 
and  in  the  coarse  of  a  few  jeus  e^ored 
Tarions  parts  of  the  kingdoms  <a  Fes  and  Ifo- 
roooo^  Tilting  their  most  important  dties, 
monntains,  and  deserba,  and  closely  observing 
the  customs  of  the  inhabitants.  He  also,  dnriog 
this  period,  jonmeyed  among  the  wild  Areb 
tribes  of  the  desert,  and  stadied  the  peonliarities 
of  that  ringnlar  people.  In  the  year  1618,  he 
Tinted  the  kingdoms  of  Telemsan  and  Algiers, 
the  latter  of  which  was  then  governed  by  tiie 
famous  Barbarossa.  On  his  return  from  tiiis 
Jonmey,  which  extended  to  Tunis  and  the 
desert  of  Barca,  he  set  oat  onoe  more  f6r  the 
interior  of  Africa.  After  a  perilons  Journey  he 
ntaohed  Timbnctoo  for  the  second  time,  and 
having  remained  there  a  while  went  southward 
as  &r  as  the  city  of  Qago^  400  milea  from  Ilm- 
bnotoo.  Thenoe  taming  to  the  eastward,  he 
traversed  Bomoo  and  ^nUa,  and  "ririted  the 
ndns  d  Egyptian  Thebes.  From  Egypt  he 
travelled  into  Turkey,  Persia,  and  other  oriental 
oonntriei^  bat  no  narnitive  of  his  adventores 
thwe  remains.  Betaming  by  sea  from  Oon- 
stantinople,  he  was  cwtured  by  Ohrintian 
corsurs,  and  carried  to  Rome  in  1517.  Here 
he  was  presented  to  Pope  Leo  X.,  who,  per- 
ceiving his  merit,  bestowed  upon  him  a  hand- 
some pension,  had  him  instructed  in  the  prin- 
dples  of  the  Ohriatian  church,  and  gave  him 
his  own  name,  Leo.  From  this  time  he  resided 
chiefly  at  Rome,  and  having  mastered  the  Italian 
language  was  made  professor  of  Arabic  Here 
he  wrote  his  ftmoos  description  of  Africa,  first 
oomposed  in  Arablo,  and  afterwards  traniaated 
Into  Jtaliaa.  Bamono  asserts  that  he  died  at 
B«mie;  but  Tidmanstadt,  a  German  orimtaUst 
of  the  19th  century,  states  that  after  the  death  of 
his  patron  he  returned  to  Tunis,  where  he  again 
embraced  the  Kohammedan  &ith.  The  merit 
of  his  ffKtilt  work  on  Africa  has  been  universally 
acknowledged,  and  Bamurio  remarks  that  no 
previous  writer  has  g^ven  so  accurate  a  descrip- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  world.  The  beat  Latin 
version  is  that  of  the  Elzevirs,  printed  in  1633. 

AFRIOANTJS,  Skxtus  Juuus,  a  Christian 
writer  of  the  8d  century,  sapposed  by  some  to 
have  been  bom  in  Africa,  by  others  to  have 
been  of  African  desoant,  but  bora  in  Palestine. 
Aboat  the  year  fiSS,  he  was  da^atdied  oa  a 
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miflrion  to  tbd  csimeror  Hetiogaliahii  to  soUoh 
therestorat^imof thodtyofEmmaos.  ^was 
■aooessfbl,  and  it  was  rebnilt  soon  after  undflr 
the  name  of  Kioopolia.  He  composed  a  chro- 
ndogioal  work  entitled  Pentabifaka,  oom- 
menciag  with  tiie  creation,  and  closing  with  the 
year  221  of  the  present  era.  He  wrote  a  letter 
to  Origen,  in  which  he  aigues  against  the 
gennineness  of  the  history  of  Susannah ;  it  still 
exists,  as  well  as  a  great  portion  of  another  to 
Ariatides,  «q>iaiuing  away  the  discmpuunes  in 
the  genealogies  of  Ohrist  in  Matthew  and  Ixik& 
EusebiuB  attributes  to  him  a  work  called  Kestoi 
(embroidered  girdles),  composed  of  sdections 
irom  the  prodoetims  of  various  writeiSy  ohiefly 
treatises  on  j^Am  and  mathematios. 

AFRIEAKER,  Jokkkb,  a  formidable  ddef 
of  the  Namaqoas,  who  inhaUt  a  la^  ax- 
tent  of  Boathera  Africa,  and  oompose  a  portiioit 
of  the  Hottentot  race.  The  &tiier  of  Jonker 
was  Ohristian  Afrikaner,  whose  peo{^  lived 
ori^nally  within  the  limUs  of  C^e  Odon^, 
from  wmch  they  were  compelled  to  migrate  in 
oonsequenoe  of  the  death  of  a  Dutch  £umer  at 
the  bands  of  Ghrirtian's  brother.  They  finally 
settied  on  the  banks  of  the  Orange  river,  and 
soon,  by  saooesaful  aggresaiona  upon  their  neigh- 
bora,  increased  in  power  and  importance.  On 
the  death  of  his  father,  who  had  been  pro- 
viously  converted  to  Christianity,  J<H^er,  in 
defiance  of  the  daima  of  an  elder  brother, 
assumed  the  ohieftainsh^  and  by  an  eaergy  v£ 
oharaoter  rardjfimnd  among  the  taoe  to  vhidh 
he  bdoi^  and  a  vindiotiTe  ferooltj  remarka- 
ble even  among  savages  notorious  for  malicious 
oradty,  he  saooeeded  in  making  his  tribe  five- 
most  among  the  Namaquas,  as  he  himself  was 
foremost  in  the  tribe.  The  Damaras,  who  ob- 
tuned  by  oonqnest  the  ooontry  which  they 
inhabit,  have  been  the  principal  ol^ects  of  Jon- 
ker's  relendess  pursuit,  and  for  many  years  he 
has  been  despoiling,  enalaving,  and  destroying 
them,  at  one  time  seriously  contemplating  tiinr 
entire  extermination.  One,  and  that  not  the 
most  sanguinary  among  his  r^ds  upon  the  un- 
fortunate Damaras,  resulted  in  the  deetroction 
of  40  villages  and  the  stealing  of  more  than 
10,000  cattle,  an  exploit  whioh  he  aeemed  to  re- 
gard as  a  mere  ttrae.  He  reodes  at  a  village 
e^ed  Eitehams,  and  his  tribe  nnmbtts  aboot 
600  warriors,  and  possesses  2,000  slaves.  Jou- 
ker's  ctmdnot  and  example  have  interposed  the 
most  snioas  obstaolea  between  the  porposes  of 
the  missionaries  and  their  fulfilment. 

AFSHABS,  a  P^sian  tribe,  of  foreign  origin, 
who  claim  to  be  descendants  of  the  Toorko- 
mans.  They  are  comprised  under  two  diviatms, 
Shamloo  and  Xirkloo,  and  rerade  toe  the  most 
part  in  towns,  of  which  Abiverd  and  Helat  are 
the  principd.  The  tribe  is  said  to  occupy 
alto^tiier  20,000  houses. 

AJT,  a  nautical  t«rm,  the  oppo^te  c/t  afove,  ia 
applied  to  that  part  of  the  smp  near  the  stem. 
It  IS  not  used  as  a  prepoution. 

AFZELITJS,  the  name  of  a  Swedish  &mily, 
celebrated  for  their  learning.  L  Adah,  bom  at 
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Urt  in  W«8t  Gothland,  Oot  8, 1780,  died  Jan. 
SS,  18S7.  He  was  Iinn»tis*s  last  papil,  and  was 
teacber  d  the  oriental  tmigneB  and  hotaay 
in  the  imiTerritT'  ^  ireat 

as  natnralist  to  the  £D(^iflh  9cAo^  at  Siena 
Leone  in  Africa,  when  he  remdnea  tvo  years. 
In  1796  he  was  eecretary  of  lotion  at  Lcmdon, 
in  1799  was  again  teacher  at  Upaal,  where  in 
1813  he  received  a  pntfessorship.  IL  Johajt, 
brother  of  the  former,  bom  in  1768,  died  May 
20,  1887.  In  1784  he  was  made  professor  of 
ohemistry  in  the  nniversity  at  UpeaL  III.  Pbhb 
voir,  a  brother  of  both  the  former,  bom  in  1760, 
died  Dec  3, 1889.  In  1601  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  at  Upsal,  in  1813  was 
created  phydoian  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  and 
in  1816  reoMTed  a  title  of  nobility.  IV.  Andrks 
£kix,  ft  relattTe  of  ^e  three  former,  bom  April 
10,  1779.  In  1818  he  was  teacher  of  juris- 
ivndcaioe  at  Abo.  In  1881  he  was  banished  by 
the  Bnadan  government  on  aoconnt  of  his  po- 
litical sentimmts;  bat  in  1885  leoelTed  per- 
nUsdon  to  redde  in  Willmanstrand  in  Finland, 
and  afterwards  at  Siga.  V.  Abtid  Ano.,  bom 
May  0, 178S.  In  1821  he  was  clergyman  at 
Enkoping,  and  attained  celebrity  by  his  poetical 
writings  and  reeearches  in  the  ancient  literature 
of  the  north.  He  published  several  volames  of 
old  Swedish  balla^  bemde  several  original 
poems  in  the  anoient  tongne  of  the  country. 

AQA,  ognifying  literaSy  a  great  man  or  lord, 
the  name  of  &  Turkish  dignity.  The  aga  of  the 
janizaries  was  the  commandant  of  that  corps. 
The  title  is  also  given  to  wealthy  men  of  lei- 
anra.  It  is  likewise  used  in  Tartary,  as  a  tenn 
oi  reqiectL 

AOADEZ,  the  cartel  of  Air  or  Ashen,  the 
newly  disoovered  sultanate  of  central  Anioa, 
**atowawhidi  by  mere  aoddent  has  not  at^ 
tracted  as  much  inters  in  Europe  as  her  sister 
town  llmbactoo."  It  is  the  residence  of  a  large 
merchant  clasa,  who  speculate  in  grain  and  ne- 
gro millet.  There  is  a  meat  market  which  is 
kept  clean  by  a  flock  of  vtittorea,  who  domesti- 
cate themselves  chere  like  tame  pigeons  for 
the  sake  of  the  offid.  Agadez  oontains  the 
palace  of  the  saltan,  Abd  el  Kaderi.  The 
mode  of  baying  and  selling  at  Agadec  is  very 
pecnliar ;  the  price  is  fixed  neither  in  dollars 
nor  in  sheila,  but  in  negro  millet.  The  vegeta- 
ble market  contained  on^  onoombers  and  mo- 
InlduA  (MToltfnu  oUtoriv^),  A  third  market 
is  the  tnnket  market.  Beads,  necklaces,  san- 
dals, nudl  boxes  for  canring  charms,  small 
leather  reticules,  plates  of  copper,  adonkey 
■addle,  and  a  oamu  aaddkL  w«:e  here  e^tosed 
Air  sale  on  the  oooaraon  of  the  visit  of  European 
trav^ers.  The  preeent  number  of  inhabited 
bouses  is  about  700,  and  the  population  abont 
7,000.  All  the  bouses  except  the  palace, 
the  mosques,  and  60  or  56  superior  dweCings^ 
are  1  story.  From  350  to  800  boys  learn 
*  fittle  reading  and  writang  in  5  or  6  schools 
aoattered  over  the  town.  The  state  prison  of 
the  saltan  ia  a  t^rible  dangeon  briauing  with 
•wtttda  and  apeata,  upon  wmoh  rebellioua  Ta»> 
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sals  are  thrown.  The  great  mosqao,  with  its 
high  square  tower  called  Kosallej^  is  the  most 
oonspicuona  htdlding  in  the  town.  This  rises  to 
the  height  of  some  00  feet  above  the  roof  of 
the  mosque.  It  measores  at  its  aommit  where 
It  tapers  off  but  8  fbet  The  interior  is  U^ted 
by  7  openings  at  each  nde.  It  is  bailt  entirely 
of  day,  and  was  erected  in  1844.  There  are  9 
other  mosques  in  the  dty,  of  which  only  8  are 
of  a  superior  class.  The  reveuae  of  the  sidtan 
of  Agadez  consiBts  in  the  presents  he  receives  on 
his  accession,  In  a  contribution  of  one  bollock's 
hide  from  each  family,  in  a  more  considerable 
tax  levied  upon  the  servile  portion  of  the  pop- 
olatioQ,  and  in  a  toll  of  10  mithials  imposed 
upon  every  camel-load  of  foreign  merchandise 
which  enters  Agadez.  His  title  is  Amanokal 
Imakoren  in  Toarik,  Kokoy  Bere  in  Soiurhay, 
and  Barbaru-Serld,  in  the  Huisa  tongue.  Thue 
8  languages  are  »oken  hero,  and  the  Songbay 
e^kenat  Awidea  18  the  same  apwAi  as  Hut 
which  is  osed  in  the  etre^  of  distuit  Ilmhno- 
toa  The  ritaation  of  the  tnty,  <m  an  derated 
platean,  cannot  but  be  healthy  for  a  EhropeaOt 
as  the  few  watwpools  of  small  dimensions  are 
incapable  of  infecting  the  air.  Marmolf  in  Us 
Detoripeian  deW  AJHea^  says  that  Agadei 
was  founded  160  years  before  the  time  when 
he  wrote  (1460,  A  D,).  The  Arab  Baba  Ahmed, 
in  his  TarUch  e  Sudan,  infbrms  us  that  it  was 
conquered  by  iha  Songhay  H^j  Mohammed 
Askia  in  1616  of  our  era,  and  the  6  Berber 
tribes  were  then  expdled.  Leo  Afrioanoa 
mentions  the  town  as  being  in  a  very  flour- 
ishing condition,  fall  of  foreign  merchants  and 
daves,  and  states  that  the  king  pud  a  tribute  of 
160.000  dneata  to  the  king  (tf^rmibuctoow  ^ee 
Bicliardson'a  Notes  vi  a  Kiaaion  to  Oentral 
Africa,"  London,  1653,  and  Earth's  "  Travels  in 
Oentral  Airico,"  London,  1867.) 

AG ADIB,  the  soathemmost  ^art  of  Korocco, 
is  a  fortified  town  on  the  Atlannc,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Soos,  23  miles  S.  £.  from  Cape  Ghir, 
in  lat.  80°  26'  86"  N.  long.  9°  86'  66"  E.  The 
town  has  a  population  of  600,  a  large  and  se- 
cure harbor,  and  some  trade  with  Huseilles. 

AGALEOAS,  a  little  island  in  the  Indian 
ocean,  about  4^  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  the  north- 
ern point  of  Madagascar,  the  northerly  end 
lymg  inlat.  10"  21'  80"  S.  long.  W  88'  E.  Its 
lengtii  ia  11  miles,  and  its  width  about  1  mile. 

AOALUATOLTIE,  a  soft  feldqw  which  the 
Chinese  carve  into  imagea. 

AQAUA  the  ^ipellation  (^ven  to  a  body  of 
troops,  in  Macedonia,  nearly  equal  to  the  Boman 
legion. 

AOAMEMNON,  king  of  MycensB,  command- 
ed  the  combined  forces  of  Greece  at  the  siege 
of  Troy.  He  married  Clytemnestra,  the  sister 
of  Helen,  whose  abduction  by  Paris  led  to  the 
war.  The  Grecian  fleet  being  detuned  at  Aalis 
on  its  way  to  Troy  by  unfavorable  weather,  the 
priest  Oalohas  declared  that  the  gods  mast  be 
propitiated  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  daushter  Iphi- 
genia,  who  had  offended  Diana  by  killing  her 
uvonte  stag.  To  this  her  Mher  unwillingly 
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aasented;  but  she  was  saved  by  Diana.  The 

S[uaiTel  between  Agamemnon  and  Achillea 
brms  the  most  interesting  feature  in  the  history 
of  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  murdered  by  h^ 
wife,  as  he  was  pnttang  on  his  shirt  after  a  bath, 
she  baviug  formed  an  adnlterons  connection 
daring  his  absence  at  Troy. 

AGAMENTIOUS,  Motjht,  an  hnportaat  land^ 
mai^  for  sallfHiB,  In  York  connty,  Maine.  It 
fa  about  4  miles  from  the  Atlanoo  coast,  and 
678  feet  abore  tJbe  sea  leveL 

AGAUI  (ptephia  erepitana),  a  bird  of  trop- 
ical America,  also  termed  the  gold-breasted 
trumpeter.  It  has  been  dassea  among  the 
cranes,  bat  snbseqnently  among  the  pheasants. 
By  Temminok  it  is  placed  the  first  genns  in  the 
onler  aUetoride*.  Its  body  is  about  the  rize  of 
the  pheasant,  to  which  it  bws  some  resemblance 
in  its  plumage ;  but  it  is  much  higher  on  its  legs, 
which  resemble  those  of  the  graUatoret,  or  wad- 
ing birds,  being  naked  far  above  the  knee.  It 
has  also  a  long  neck,  and  in  all  respects,  at  first 
light,  h«s  the  appearance  of  a  water-fowl;  but, 
notwithatanding  its  formation  and  seeming  con- 
nection wiCh  that  dasa  of  l^rds,  it  never  vidta 
fen&  cr  water^man^na,  bnt  ftvqnents  the  up- 
lands and  dry  enclBria  monntuns.  Its  breast 
is  of  a  beautiful  iridescent  green  and  gold, 
in  which,  as  in  the  bare  space  of  scarlet 
skin  which  surrounds  its  eye,  it  resembles  the 
pheasant.  Its  tail,  however,  is  short,  and  par* 
tially  covered  by  the  loose  silky  plumes  of  Its 
light^lored  scapnlariM.  It  is  easily  domesti- 
cated, and  becomes  singularly  attached  to  its 
master,  whom  it  will  follow  about  like  a  dog. 
It  has  the  power  of  uttering  a  remarkable  ven- 
triloquous  cry,  whence  its  name  of  trumpeter, 
which  is  performed,  with  the  bill  closed,  by  aid 
of  a  peculiar  conformation  of  the  larynx. 
The  agami,  like  the  rest  of  the  aUetoridM, 
makes  no  nest,  but  deposits  its  eggs,  which 
are  of  a  light  green  color,  to  the  number  10 
np  to  16,  in  a  hollow  plaoe  scratched  at  the 
footofatree.  The  dorm  remiUns  very  long  <m. 
the  young  bird,  and  then  changes  into  umg 
rtlky  plumes,  very  close  like  fur. 

AGANIPPE,  a  fountain  of  Bcsotia,  near 
Mount  Helicon,  emptying  its  contents  into  the 
river  Fermeasus.  The  Muses  derive  hence  their 
name  Agauippides. 

AQAP^  (feasts  of  love),  originally  simple 
meals,  derived,  in  common  with  the  Lora's 
Sap|>er,  from  the  Jewish  passover.  The  early 
OhrLstiansbeld  the  agapea  before  the  sacrament. 
It  was  probably  at  these  agapte  that  the  irr^- 
larities  which  Paul  mentions  and  rebukes  (1  Oor. 
xi.)  occurred,  and  not  at  the  more  solemn  cere- 
mony of  the  sacrament.  In  the  2d  cratniy,  the. 
Supper  the  Lord  began  to  be  celebrated  ai<»ie, 
and  owing  to  an  intreadng  reverence  for  the 
elements,  less  freqnentiy.  The  ag^»  were 
irregtdarly  kept  up,  and  in  some  instances  with 
iho  extravagances  which  Paul  rebukes.  These 
extravagances,  together  with  the  suspicions  of 
the  Roman  goveroment  in  regard  to  tne  agapee, 
brought  th^  into  gradnal  abuse.  They  have 
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been  revived  by  the  Moravians  and  the  Method- 
ists,  onder  the  name  of  "  Lovq,  Feasts." 

AGAPEMONE,  or  Abodk  op  Love  (Gr. 
ayamu  love,  and  /u>vi7,  abode),  the  name  £/t 
a  religious  institute  in  England,  inhabited 
by  a  number  of  persona  of  both  sexes,  un- 
der the  derignation  of  tiie  ^'fomily  of  love." 
The  place  was  former^  occn^ed  by  aBranan 
<Mhi^  oODTCnt^  and  Is  in  the  centre  of  a  xioh 
Tall^  at  Obarlinch,  near  ^laxton,  in  the  ahire 
of  Somerset,  about  9  miles  from  the  baoittftil 
and  fionriahing  town  of  Taunton.  It  was  found- 
ed in  1846,  almost  cotemporaneonsly  with  the 
first  oi^anization  of  the  i^ily  of  love.  Trav- 
ellers visiting  it  (and  dming  its  early  years  it 
was  an  object  of  great  curiosity)  usually  posted 
frtim  Taunton,  and,  on  reaching  the  hUl  of 
Cbarlinch,  came  in  si^t  of  a  long  file  of  build- 
ings, of  a  most  epacioua  and  el^ant  character, 
surrounded  by  a  wnll  even  higher  tiian  those 
which  usually  enclose  noblemen's  demesnes  in 
England.  In  the  centre  of  these  buildings,  on 
a  pleasant  littie  plot,  stood  a  Gothic  cottage,  in 
wnich  resided  the  chief  of  the  sect  or  famlty, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Princ^  or,  as  stnne  <tf  lib  d»- 
cdjdes  called  him,  *'God  iQcamate."  On  the 
Tightof  this  was  the  banqneting-hall,  formerly 
the  o(mvent  chapel,  the  gable  of  which  was 
Bormounted  by  a  Hod  rampant,  flag  and  staff; 
and  on  a  scroll  were  emDlasmed  the  words, 
^  Hail,  holy  love."  On  the  extreme  right  were 
dwelling-houses  for  the  brethren,  and  conserva- 
tories enclosng  the  lawns  and  pleasare^rrounds, 
and  on  the  left  were  another  dweUing-hoose,  the 
stables,  coach-house,  and  a  picturesqne  aviary 
filled  with  birds  of  varied  song  and  plumage. 
The  family  live  in  a  style  of  most  refined  pleas- 
ure. The  cuisine  is  admirable,  the  "  God  Incar- 
nate '*  taking  especial  pleasure  in  culinary  de- 
lights. The  "  turn-out "  in  the  afternoon,  too, 
would  put  Rotten  row,  or  Fifth  avenue,  to  the 
blush  in  thdr  most  glittering  hoars,  crauistiDg 
of  a  graceful  baroache  drawn  Ity  foor  tharonglw 
bred  grays,  preceded  outriders  and  Ucod- 
hounds,  and  accompanied  by  a  mounted  escort. 
Thus  dashingly  "the  iimily  of  love"  was  wont 
to  take  the  air.  The  number  of  persons  who 
occupied  this  charming  abode  in  the  summer  of 
1849  was  about  60  (we  believe  they  are  now 
fbwer),  some  married  and  others  unmarried,  the 
two  classes  being  about  equal  in  onmbers. 
There  were  children  also  in  the  establishment, 
but  in  its  peculiar  phraseology,  this  term  was  un- 
derstood to  mean  the  unmarried,  for  the 
youngest  oi  them  was  described  as  being  abont 
24  years  of  age,  and  the  oldest  of  the  tender 
age  <A  4Q.  The  brethren  comprise  several  cler- 
gymen, four  at  least,  beridc  the  ohi^  who  were 
formeny  connected  wUh  the  choreh  of  England; 
a  medical  man  who  attends  the  family  proibe- 
rionally;  an  attorney  who  manages  the  legal 
budness ;  a  civil  engineer :  a  fhrmer,  Skx  AU 
the  members  of  the  famuy  were  persons  at 
substance,  thon^  some  acquired  thor  iH!t^>6ri7 
by  marriage.  Thus,  without  care,  in  a  bema- 
fol  spot,  amid  sound  of  mn^  deUt^ons  codcetj, 
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tnd  all  those  appliances  which  to  the  sensual* 
make  even  nature  more  delightfbl,  they  lived 
at  their  ease  in  maoh  eojoyment,  and  mocked 
at  the  religions  commamties  oateide  for  their 
Berionsueea  and  their  carea.  They  rode  out  oa 
ffaUant  horaea,  thej  followed  the  hounds  with 
keea  de^ht,  played  at  all  manner  of  manly 
epOTta  within  th^  own  grounds,  and  took  espe- 
dal  Joy  in  a  rame  peculiar  to  En^and,  called 
^hoefceff"  which  uey  pli^rsd  oa  Sundays  to 
the  di»«difiosti(»i  ct  tKeir  neighbora  around. 
They  have  a  oonsideraUe  snm  of  money  now 
in  bank  of  England  stock,  and  the  beantiM 
fina  <m  which  they  lerfde,  and  which  is  ool- 
tivatod  -with  akin,  ia  than  in  fee.  Their  prop- 
aty  is  in  oomraou,  managed  by  their  chief; 
and  tiusy  take  thur  meals  in  common.  They 
hare  oonrerted  the  chapel  into  a  banqaeting 
house,  and  substitate  fieasting  and  eqjc^meot  for 
ftsting  and  prayer.  "If  God  be  not  Ufb,hap> 
{dnesB,  and  love,"  sud  one  of  the  brethren, 
'^then  we  do  not  know  what  God  is."  The 
relationa  between  the  sexes  are  not  of  a  grossly 
aen^al  character,  as  might  be  inflerred  from  the 
title  of  the  sect  They  partake  mnch  more  of 
Bentimeot  than  paadon,  to  which  the  rather  ad- 
Taneed  age  (tf  moat  of  the  fonale  "children" 
ia  an  utidote.  The  relations  are  entirely  gov- 
erned bgr  attraetiona.  Hembwa  ol  the  fuilly 
liMiniiiff  an  attaobment  enter  won  matrimo- 
nial niuons  while  the  attraotion  lasta  or  until  a 
new  one  supersedes  it,  but  one  partner  at  a  time 
is  aS  that  is  allowed  to  any  one.  Latterly,  it  is 
said  a  stricter  kind  ot  disapline  has  been  intro- 
duoed.  The  ladies  have  been  obliged  by  the  chief^ 
to  lay  ande  caps  and  ont  off  their  luur,  which  is 
to  be  kept  dose.  The  men  too  are  cropped,  and 
are  ordered  to  shave  close.  It  is  said,  ^so,  that 
one  of  the  children  "  of  the  family  having  ven- 
tured to  take  a  few  extra  leseons  in  love  with- 
out the  walla,  was  s^zed  by  force  and  carried 
back  to  the  Agapemone.  Hot  relishing  this 
treatment,  or  peru^s  relishing  too  much  the 
tiate  of  forlnddea  pleflBore  outride,  he  made 
his  eeoi^  and  haa  rinoeoarried  rarttdatopro- 
teefe  himself  finm  the  lov8  of  his  nmilyfrirada. 
Though  Mr.  Prince  and  some  of  his  disciples 
have  gone  about  makii^  converts,  and  have 
eodeavtffed  to  sow  their  doctrines  of  love,  es- 
pedaUy  in  the  sterile  hearts  of  ladies  of  what 
is  termed  a  certain  age,  and  of  lai^  fortunes 
in  their  own  right,  the  sect  seems  to  have  no 
well-defined  dogiiias.  They  profess  to  be  Trini- 
tarians, ani  to  hold  to  the  Apostles'  Oreed ;  and 
in  tiieir  (»i^nal  separation  from  the  church  of 
England,  were  aotnated  by  objections  to  the 
disGiidine  rather  than  the  fdndamental  princi- 
ples that  oommmiion.  Iliey  now  deolwe 
that  they  do  all  things  for  the  glory  of  God,  and 
**  that  both  in  eating,  drinking,  and  iudnlginff 
love,  they  ^orii^  him."  They  say  the  day  a 
pace  is  part  and  the  day  of  judgment  come, 
ihey  adopt  the  philosophioal  tenet  that  each 
aotim  has  its  own  iirerooaUe  ooDSMmeDoes^ 
vldoh  oonsdti^  its  ladmenA  aa  -wm  as  its 
pooiifament  or  rewaid.  They  say  they  act  as 


God  telts  Uiem  to  act,  and  receive  his  prompt- 
ings throng  their  own  feelings.  They  re- 
nounce prayers ;  they  sing  the  pruses  of  the 
Lord,  sometimes  in  the  open  eir  and  sometimes 
in  most  unintelligible  gibberish.  Tliey  make 
no  difference  between  Sunday  and  any  other 
day.  A  curious  trial,  which  elicited  most  of  tiiese 
&ct8,  took  place  in  the  year  1649  at  London. 
It  was  the  case  of  Hottridge  ««.  Prince,  wd 
sprung  out<tf  the  seduction  of  three  sisters  into 
we  fiuoily  of  love.  It  i^peared  that  immedi- 
ately on  uielr  conversion,  may  proceeded  to  the 
A^wmone,  and  the  next  day  married  three  of 
the  children.  The  brethren  who  took  the 
sisters,  also  pocketed  their  fortunes  of  £6,000 
each.  A  fourth  sister  was  also  so  fiuanated 
that  she  settled  her  fortune  on  Mr.  Prince. 
Indeed,  whether  by  accident  or  a  providential 
dispensation,  it  is  a  singular  cironmstaaoo  that 
all  the  converts  to  the  family  have  been  pos- 
sessed of  condderable  wealth,  a  circumstance 
which  would  lead  suspicuous  natures  to  infer 
that  the  "Ood  Incarnate"  had  a  keen  eye  for 
money.  Mr.  Prince,  previous  to  the  formation 
of  the  &mily,  was  the  curate  of  Oharlinoh, 
passiug  rich  on  some  £40  a  year,  so  that  in 
a  worldly  sense  the  oonvorion  haabeoi  to  him 
a  decided  improvonait.  We  should  add  &at 
he  is  a  slight  and  rathw  short  and  ungainly 
|>er8on,  of  about  60,  with  glaases,  aoi  a  pedant- 
ic and  not  very  pleaBant  oountenanob  The 
family  was  first  called  the  **  Lampeter  ftmily,** 
and  at  the  start  was  composed  almost  exiun- 
sively  of  members  <rf  Mr.  Prinoe's  oongr^atiaL 
at  Oharlinoh. 

AQAPET^  in  the  primitive  ohnrob,  a 
name  given  to  certain  virgms  and  widows,  who, 
from  pious  motives,  devoted  their  time  to  wait- 
ing upon  ecolemastics.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  church  women  were  made  deaconesses,  and 
resided  with  the  ministers,  sharing  their  duties. 
For  some  time  tiie  relation  was  maintained  pure 
and  blameless ;  but  it  resulted  in  immoralily, 
and  oomidbwero  sommoned  to  put  an  end  to  tt. 

AGAPETUS,  a  deaom  of  the  church  at 
Oonstantinople  in  the  naga  of  Justinian.  He 
dedicated  to  this  emperor  his  work  on  the  "Du- 
ties of  Princes,"  commonly  known  as  the 
"  Charta  Begia,"  a  brok  of  moral  religious, 
and  political  maxims,  which  entitles  him  to 
rank  among  the  best  writers  of  his  age.  An 
English  truislation  of  it  by  Thomas  Paynell 
was  printed  at  London  in  1660. 

AGAPETUS  I.,  elected  pope  of  Borne  June 
686,  died  AprU  S2,  686.  The  Gothic  Mn^  The- 
odatas,  who  was  at  that  time  in  possession  of 
the  throne  of  Italy,  sent  him  to  Oonstantinople 
to  endeavor  to  persuade  Justinian  to  abandon 
his  pnipose  of  invading  Italy.  He  did  not  soo- 
oeed  in  attaining  the  object  of  his  minion,  and 
died  either  at  OouatantiDople  or  Immediately 
after  Ids  return  to  Bwne.— Aoapbtds  H.,  eileot* 
ed  pope  MO,  died  near  the  end  of  966,  or  the 
be^miing  «  966.  He  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  emperar  Otho  a«uiBt  Berenger,  and  was 
sDooeeded  by  John  XII. 
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AGAB,  JuN  ANTOtNS  HioHEL,  oomte  de 
Hosboniv,  born  near  Gahora,  department  of 
Lot,  in  France,  Dec.  19,  1771,  died  at  Paria 
Not.  8, 1844  He  practised  for  some  time  as 
an  advocate  in  his  native  department  and  la  the 
year  IX.  o£  the  repabUo  was  elected  deputr  to 
thecoaventlonftomOahors.  Having  aerred  the 
Btate  well  f<a  some  years  in  BeTeraTatationa  to 
which  he  was  e^pointed,  he  reoeiTed  in  1604 
the  cross  of  an  officer  in  the  legion  of  honor,  and 
in  1806,  Mnrat,  who  had  i>een  made  grand-doke 
of  Bera,  a  new  dncby  formed  by  N^xdeon  on 
the  Bhine,  appointed  him  his  minister  of 
finance.  This  p<Mt  he  filled  in  a  very  credita- 
ble manner,  and  as  a  reward  for  his  services, 
received  tlie  estate  of  Mosboorg  with  the  title 
of  count,  and  the  hand  of  a  niece  of  Marat  in 
marriage.  When,  in  1808,  Murat  became  king 
of  Ka^es,  he  again  appointed  the  count  de 
Mosbotng  his  minister  of  finance.  In  this  post, 
also,  he  showed  himself  a  man  of  great  ability, 
and  by  his  administration  exoited  the  admirar- 
tion  of  all.  Hie  oonstitation  granted  to  the 
Neapolitans  by  Knrat,  and  wUoa  was  pnUidi- 
ed  at  about  the  tune  when  the  latter  was  com- 
pelled to  fly  from  Naples  is  of  his  anupodtion. 
Aftra  the  &11  of  Unratj  w»  oonnt  de  Koeboorg 
lived  for  a  time  in  Endand  and  then  retomed  to 
France.  In  1816,  bis  estates  of  Mosbouig, 
whieh  had  been  seqnesbrated  by  the  Prussian 
government,  were  restored  to  him,  but  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  Paris,  where  he  interested 
himself  in  political  aflfurs.  In  1830,  he  was 
elected  member  o£  the  chamber  of  deputies 
from  the  department  of  the  Seine,  and  after  the 
events  of  July  of  that  year  was  reelected  from 
the  department  of  Lot  In  1837  he  was  ele- 
vated to  the  peerage. 

AGAR,  Pbdko,  a  Spaoish  politiciaa,  of  the 
early  part  of  the  presmt  centory.  He  died  in 
^>^aboatl840.  He  was  a  native  of  Spanish 
America,  and  was  m  that  flocoont  named  one  of 
the  first  regenOT  which  was  appointed  by  the  cor- 
testo  govern  Spain  after  the  forced  abdication 
<rf  Charles  IV.  in  1808.  When  the  triumvirate 
was  aboUshed,  Agar  oonfinned  to  be  a  member 
of  the  council  of  state,  but  -whrn  tiie  regency 
was  reestablished,  he  again  formed  part  of  it. 
Although  very  moderate  and  conservative  in 
his  patriotism,  he  was  not  oonadered  sufficientiy 
royalist  for  the  restored  legitimate  monar^  in 
1814^  and  he  was  banished  to  Betanzos  in  Gali- 
cia.  When  the  patriot  movement  of  1820  took 
plaoe  he  was  agam  drawn  from  obscurity,  and 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  provincial  Junta  of 
Galidfl.  After  the  king  had  sworn  to  the  oon- 
atitaticHi  he  reeigned  his  office,  and  xotired  again 
Into  the  aedodoa  of  private  life. 

AGABD,  Abthub,  an  English  antiquary  and 
theologian,  bom  1640  at  Foe  ton,  in  Derbyshire, 
died  in  London,  Aog,  21, 1616.  In  1670  he  was 
named  archivist  of  the  exchequer,  and  devoted 
himself  to  antiquarian  researon.  He  formed  a 
society  of  antiauaries  under  the  patronage  of 
Queen  Elizabeui,  and  oontribnted  a  large  nnm- 
berxif  memoim  which  were  ctdleoted  after  hia 
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death  by  Hearne,  and  published  under  the  titk^ 

Oolleotion  of  Oarioos  Discourses,  written  hj 
Eminent  Antiquaries  upon  several  Heads  in 
English  Antiquities."  It  treats  largely  of  tJie  of 
ganizotion  and  manners  <tf  England  in  the  ndd- 
dle  ago.  He  beqneathed  all  his  maanaoipti 
to  Ins  friend  Bobwt  Cotton,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminatw  abb^,  where  the  monnmenttteot- 
ed  to  his  memory  may  still  be  nen. 

AGABDH,  Eabl  Adolt,  naturalist,  biahtqt 
of  Oarlstad,  in  Sweden,  bom  at  B&stad,  Jan. 
28,  17S6,  studied  at  the  university  in  Lund, 
in  1807,  where  be  was  made  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics. He  soon  devoted  himself^  however,  to 
hia  favorite  study  of  natnral  history,  and  en- 
tered with  great  zeal  into  the  investigation  <^ 
cryptogamia.  He  published  a  number  of  w<^5 
on  natnral  history,  especially  his  Syatema 
fforum,  beside  essays  on  mathematics,  edocar 
tion,  and  political  economy.  In  1813  he  was 
{^pointed  professor  of  botany  and  roral  econ- 
omy in  tiie  nniveraty  at  Lund.  In  1816  ha 
took  retiglonB  wders,  and  in  1684  he  was  made 
bishop  of  Carlstad. 

AGABIC,  the  modiroom  excresoencei  often 
called  touchwood,  which  ^ws  npon  the  tnmb 
<^  trees.  When  young  it  is  a  soft  substance 
like  velvet,  but  afterwards  becomes  hard  and 
ligneous.  It  is  found  of  many  varietiea,  some 
of  whidi  are  prescribed  in  the  pharmaoopcriaB 
of  Eorope,  and  others  possess  poisonous  quali- 
ties. The  white  agario,  ot  boUitu  larieit,  which 
grows  upon  the  European  larch,  has  a  sweetish, 
very  bitter  taste,  and  when  administered  in 
smsll  doses  is  sud  to  act  powerfully  as  a  ca- 
thartic. It  contains  73  parts  of  re^noos  mat- 
ter, 26  of  fangin,  and  2  of  a  bitter  principle. 
Benzoic  acid,  and  some  salts,  are  also  met  with 
in  it.  Agario  of  the  oak,  or  hoUtm  igniariiu, 
is  the  oommon  itaDgnBmetwitix<mtheoak.treeb 
It  has  t^e  shape  of  a  honeys  1hw(  and  is  often 
6  to  10  indies  in  diameter.  This  sabstanoe 
condsta  of  l^era  of  abort  tabular  filvea  of 
tongh  texture,  and  dna^  brown  color.  It  is  of 
complex  oompodtitHi,  ocmtaining  a  very  small 
proportion  olf  redn,  a  small  quantity  <tf  nitro- 
gmeouB  mattmr,  ohhnride  of  potasainm,  snlphate 
of  lime,  and  extractive.  Ite  ash«  also  afford 
oxide  of  iron,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  magnesia- 
The  inner  part  is  out  into  thin  slices,  and  beaten 
until  it  becomes  soft  and  pliable,  and  ia  tiken  used 
for  the  same  purposes  as  lint  Agario  steeped  in 
a  solution  of  saltpetre  beoomes  very  easy  of 
ignition,  and  is  used  for  tinder.  That  imported 
to  this  country  from  Enrope,  is  known  by  the 
name  ot  spank.  The  Freiujh  spank,  called 
omadMitiaTerynioeiy  prepared,  having  the 
peanmoe  of  em  bnouddn,  of  a  hnnniiBh  ocdw. 
It  is  said  to  be  obtained  nam  (Uffiarcnt  q>edea 
of  the  MsfiK— AoABio  is  the  generic  name  fat 
MnBBBOoii,  which  see. 

AGARIC  HtHBBJX,  a  marly  earth,  akin  in 
color  and  texture  to  the  vegetaUe  of  that  name. 

AGASIAS,  a  Greek  sotOptor  of  Ephesos,  a 
SML  of  DcdUienB,  whose  age  is  not  known. 
The  Btatoe  now  at  Bomei  oaUed  the  "  Bore^uee 
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Kilter,**  ii  the  work  of  UdsHolptor.  Itrepre- 
NBtss  warrior  oontendiog  with  amonnted  com- 

AGASSIZ,  Louis  Jobs  Bmxnfs,  was  horn 
11^  28,  1807.  He  is  of  French  descent, 
Ub  &nii]y  haTine  been  among  the  Hngne- 
note  who  were  ^ven  ftom  iranoe  bj  the 
rerooatkm  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  They  took 
refuge  in  the  Paj9  de  Vand.  For  6  generations 
the  lineal  ancestors  o£  AgasuzhaTO  been  de^- 
men.  His  father  was  pastor  of  St  Imier,  a 
Frotestai^  pariah  in  the  uicient  bishopric  <Nf 
BaseL  His  mother,  who  still  lives  in  a 
Tigorooa  and  honored  age,  was  Hademolselle 
Bose  Uavor,  the  daughter  a  phyn(^  in  the 
Gaoton  de  Yand.  The  &ther,  having  left  St. 
Xmier  on  aoooimt  of  the  severity  of  the  climate, 
sod  taken  chaige  of  the  parish  of  Hottierin  the 
valley  between  the  lake  of  Neoohatel  and  the 
lake  of  Jlom^  LoqIb  was  bnn  hoe.  ^earl^ 
gdnnattei  was  ooodnoted  under  the  eye  of  hte 
motiMT,  awmnanof  nnooounonlntdUgenoeand 
taint  At  the  age  of  ll,hewas  sent  with  a 
yonmsw  bro&er  to  the  gymoadom  of  Bienne,  a 
small  town  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  where 
■ereral  yeatB  were  passed  in  the  Btndy  of  ancient 
and  modem  langoages,  divernfled  by  the  amuse- 
ments oi  fishing  and  colleoting  insects.  In  the 
mean  time  his  uther  had  removed  from  Uottier 
to  the  Utile  town  of  Orbe,  at  the  fbot  of  the 
Jora;  here,  during  the  vacations,  the  stndent's 
attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  natural  sdencea 
under  the  inflnenoe  of  a  yoong  elerayman  named 
Ftvaz,  who  is  now  himself  la  the  United  Statea. 
^sstodiee  were  first  directed  to  plants.  Having 
stodied  4  years  at  Bienne,  Loms  entered  the 
oi^ege  (L'Aoadeniie)  of  Lausanne,  where  he 
passed  2  yean.  Havhur  chosen  the  ^^essioncf 
nedicane,  he  went  to  Zurich  in  1824,  whese  he 
reoMined  2  years  in  the  medical  school.  From 
this  school  be  removed  to  the  oniveraity  of  Hei- 
delberg,  where  he  contanaed  his  medical  studies, 
devoting  himaelf  chi^  to  anatomy  and  pbysi- 
ology  under  Tiedemann,  zoology  under  Leuck- 
art,  and  botany  under  Bischoff.  He  remain- 
ed here  until  the  autumn  of.  1827.  At  this 
time  he  entwed  the  oniveruty  of  Munich, 
wUch  had  recently  been  reorganized.  Among 
the  eminent  men  assranbled  there,  were  Oken, 
the  soologiftt;  Marti ua,  the  botanist;  SchcQling, 
the  philos^ha*;  DolUnger,  the  foander  of 
modem  physicdogr,  not  to  mention  the  neat 
teaahara  m  other  d^Mrtmeuts.  With  aU  Sbeee 
^tfamdshed  nun,  Agasda  fixnned  inthnete 
ftioiuhips.  He  stocwd  the  osaidsation  of 
^ants  and  their  geographical  distnbntion,  with 
Ibrtina ;  he  lived  in  the  faonse  of  DOmnger, 
with  wbcnn  he  studied  the  embryonic  develop- 
DMOt  of  animals;  he  was  intimate  with  Wagler; 
with  Oken  be  diseossed  the  principles  of  cuaffii- 
fioation;  witii  Fncfas  he  studied  mineralogy; 
and  for  4  snooessive  years  he  attended  all  the 
leotmw  of  Sobelling  on  philosophy.  While  at 
the  nnivwsit^  of  Hnnioh,  Agassiz  was  the  lead- 
ing  spirit  in  a  select  oirde  of  youu^men,  who 
net  to  diaeasa  soiantifio  sat^ts.  This  so<ae^ 
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was  called  the  Httle  academy,  and  so  interesting 
were  the  leotores  and  discussions  which  were 
held  there,  that  the  profesBCHB  were  ^ad  to  tain 
part  in  them.  When  Don  Pedro  of  BrariL 
married  an  Austrian  princess,  the  Austrian  and 
Bavarian  governments  seized  the  opportunity  of 
eotding  to  that  country  a  scientmo  exploring 
eq>editaon.  The  naturalists  of  the  expedition 
were  Martins,  Spix,  Natterer,  and  PohL  Agas- 
siz, stjU  a  student  had  already  published  a  few 
special  papers.  On  the  return  of  the  scientific 
coips,  MvtiuB  occupied  himself  with  the  publi- 
cation of  hia  great  work  on  Brazil.  The  zo- 
ological portion  of  the  work  was  intrusted  to 
8ptz ;  but  he  had  not  completed  the  work  at  the 
tJjne  of  his  death.  Martins  immediately  select- 
ed young  Agaasiz  to  elaborate  the  ichthyologi- 
oal  part  of  the  work,  upon  which  very  little  had 
been  done.  It  was  pablished  in  Latin,  in  a  fiidio 
volume ;  and  the  manner  in  which  Agassis  ac- 
complished the  task,  placed  hun  at  onoe  in  tiia 
foremost  rank  of  naturalists.  These  studies  and 
labors  diverted  Agasriz  from  the  profession  of 
medicine,  to  which  he  had  been  d^tined  by  his 
parents.  The  allowance  he  had  hitherto  re- 
ceived from  bis  fiither,  on  which,  moderate  as 
it  was,  he  had  not  only  subdstod,  but  had  em- 
ployed a  distinguished  youcg  artist,  Dinkel,  was 
now  withdrawn.  Agassiz  then  applied  to 
Gotta,  whose  reputation  as  a  publisher,  and  a 
man  of  the  most  enlarged  views,  is  world-wide. 
ThiBdistingnisbedman,  struokby  the  value  of  the 
materials  Agassiz  had  collected  for  a  "  Natural 
History  of  the  Freah-water  Fishes  of  Europe," 
and  no  doubt  impressed  with  the  genius  of  the 
young  naturalist,  enabled  him  by  a  timely  sup- 
ply offhnds,  to  go  on  with  and  complete  the  wcffk. 
This  was  ma  second  great  undertaking.  Mean- 
time he  presented  himself  as  a  candidate  fbr  the 
defffse  of  doctor  q{  idiilMophy,  which  he  took 
at  Eriaogen,  after  pasrang  a  very  severe  exam- 
ination with  distinction.  In  the  same  year  he 
took  at  Munich  the  degree  of  doctor  in  med^ 
cine,  on  which  oocasioa  he  maintained  the  supe- 
riority of  woman,  in  a  latin  dissertation  upon 
the  the^  femina  htmana  mperior  mari. 
The  great  work  on  the  fresh-water  fishes  was 
advancing.  After  the  double  examination  for 
degrees,  Agassiz  visited  Vienna,  where  he  pros- 
ecuted his  studies  in  the  museum,  and  devoted 
hims^  eq>ecially  to  the  study  of  the  fishes  of 
the  Danube.  While  in  that  city  he  became  ac- 
quainted wllh  the  loding  natoraUsts,  and  par- 
tioolarly  Eltidnger.  While  studying  Uving 
fishw,  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  fbssu 
species,  found  in  the  fresh-water  deposits 
Oeningm  and  of  Glaris  iu  Switzerland,  and  of 
Solenhcfen  in  Bavaria.  Immediate  after 
the  cnnpletion  of  the  wcvk  on  the  fishes  of 
Braril,  he  commenced  hte  researches  upon  the 
fossil  fishes,  and  devoted  7  years  to  tlie  study 
before  conunendng  the  publication.  This  was 
oontinned  through  10  years,  and  was  brought  to 
a  close  in  1844.  In  the  course  of  hia  preparation 
for  this  work,  Agassiz  visited  the  principal  mu- 
aeama  of  Enn^  aooompanied  by  a  skilfiu  artist ; 
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and  BO  great  was  the  interest  felt  aniversally  in 
these  researoheB,  and  the  omfidenoe  whioh  the 
anthor  inspired,  that  be  was  allowed  to  take 
with  him  and  keep  for  examination  and  com- 
parison, the  most  Taluable  spedmens  of  more 
than  80  pnblio  and  private  mnseoms,  some  of 
which  ne  waa  permitted  to  retain  from 
5  to  10  years,  in  order  the  better  to  com- 
pare and  describe  them.  Agassiz  waa  ena- 
bled to  visit  Paris  and  to  proaccnte  Ms 
researches  in  the  ooUectiona  of  that  capital, 
br  a  most  disinterested  act  on  the  part  of  a 
cfeigyman,  and  fiiend  of  his  fitther,  Mr.  Ghiis- 
tinat,  who  at  a  later  period  visited  Agasaiz  in 
America,  and  passed  some  years  at  his  honse. 
This  gentleman,  at  the  time  aUnded  to,  had  jost 
oome  mto  poasesdon  of  a  small  som  of  money, 
which  he  Tolnntarily  ofiined  in  aid  of  his  yoong 
friend's  porsnits.  Agasedz  at  onoe  beoame  ao- 
qndnted  with  Hmnbc^t,  who  was  then  rending 
in  Paris,  and  witib  Onvler,  the  eminent  natural- 
ist, who  had  jnst  commenced  his  work  on  fishes. 
The  drawings  exhibited  to  him  by  Agassiz  so 
delighted  the  iUostrioos  philoeopher,  diat  he 
offered  to  relinqnish  to  him  all  tha  matwUls  he 
had  himself  collected ;  and  from  that  time  to 
his  death  he  cherished  a  warm  friendship  for 
the  young  Swiss  naturalist,  and  received  him 
in  his  fiunily  on  the  most  Ultimate  terms.  In 
his  investigations  of  the  fresh-water  fishes,  the 
rivers  and  lakes  of  £nrc^  were  thoroughly  ex- 
^ored,  in  order  to  compare  those  of  the  dif- 
hxvat  water  bauns,  eepedally  the  Bfaine,  the 
Rhone,  and  the  Danube,  with  their  tributaries. 
These  invesMga&ins  lud  maeQj  been  made 
while  Agassiz  was  still  a  student  m  Heidelberg 
and  Mnuich,  during  the  vacations,  when  he  trav- 
elled on  foot  over  the  whole  of  southem  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland.  Some  time  afterthedeath 
of  Cuvier,  1883,  Agassiz  returned  to  Switzerland, 
on  the  invitation  of  citizens  of  Neuchatel,  where 
preparations  were  making  to  reorganize  the  col- 
lege. He  received  the  appointment  of  profee- 
Bor  of  natural  history  in  thiat  establishment  the 
same  year,  and  immediately  b^^  to  make  pre- 
parations for  the  publication  of  the  work  on 
which  he  had  been  occupied  so  long.  He  also 
extended  his  researches  to  other  departments  of 
zoology.  In  1888  he  was  enabled,  by  the  liber- 
ality of  Humboldt,  who  had  been  his  devoted 
friend  mnoe  the  oommenoement  of  their  ao- 
OTudntaDoe  in  Paris,  to  b^n  the  puUicatirai  of 
tiie  great  work  on  tiie  foem  fishes.  This  is  in  6 
volumes,  with  a  fdio  atias,  oont^ning  about  400 
plates.  About  1,000  species  are  described  and 
figured  in  the  natural  size,  with  the  colors  of  the^ 
beds,  and  theraare  short  indications  of  about  TOO 
more.  The  discovery  and  description  of  so  many 
new  species,  led  to  the  reocHniition  of  new  types, 
and  an  entirely  new  clasdncation,  based  chiefly 
on  the  characters  of  importance  in  the  fossils. 
We  have  not  space  to  give  the  details  of  the 
new  classification.  But  we  may  remark  that 
the  great  generalizations  to  which  these  re- 
seanmes  led,  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  and 
have  been  strengthened  and  extended  by  tiie 
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logical  resoltB  of  these  investigatHHia  were  re* 
markaUe.  The  reUUve  af^  of  die  fi»mtfiona 
in  which  the  toml  fishes  were  found,  were  man 
dearly  established  oomparisons  of  thdr  8tnio> 
taree.  Moreover,  tiie  fossil  species  dUfiar  from 
those  now  living,  and  differ  in  different  stagea 
of  the  same  formation,  as  well  as  in  Afferent 
formaticms,  leading  to  the  cooolnnon  tiiat  our 
globe  has  been  peopled  by  a  series  <tf  creative 
acts ;  and,  as  peciuiar  species  occur  in  certain 
r^ona  and  not  elsewhere,  that  these  creatioos 
were  not  only  suocessive  but  local,  each  hav- 
ing assigned  to  it  a  natural  limit,  man  ahne^ 
and  the  animals  associated  with  him,  fonniog 
the  exceptions  to  this  last  general  law.  From 
this  general  survey  Agassiz  drew  several  very 
important  conolasons,  reqieotix^  the  rel»- 
tfoa  ai  the  Creator  to  the  universe.  The  ex- 
istenoe  of  a  anperior  intdligoioe,  vhose  power 
alone  oonld  establish  and  sustain  soeh  «i  <«dar 
of  things,  he  oonmders  to  have  been  estabfidi* 
ed  by  rigid  demonstration,  and  on  a  truly  adw- 
tifio  foundation.  He  shows  that  epocies  do  not 
insensibly  pass  into  each  other,  bnt  each  has  its 
appcnnted  period,  and  is  not  connected,  exo^ 
in  the  order  of  time,  with  its  predecessor.  An 
invidble  thread,  in  aU  ages,  runs  through  this 
immraise  diversity,  exhibiting  as  a  goneral  re- 
sult the  fact,  that  there  is  a  coutann^  progrese 
in  development  ending  in  man,  the  4  classes 
of  vertebrates  presenting  the  intermediate  steps, 
and  the  invertebrates  the  constant  acceeeory  ao- 
oompaniment.  ^ve  we  not  here  the  mani- 
festation (Kf  a  mind  as  powerfbl  as  pndifio  t  the 
acts  of  an  Intellig^ce  as  sablime  as  provident  f 
themarks  of  goodnesBaslnfiidteaswiaef  tib* 
most  palpid)le  demonstratioa  of  tite  ezisteiioe 
of  a  personal  God,  anthor  of  all  things,  roler 
of  the  nniverse,  and  di^>en9er  of  all  good  i 
This,  at  least,  is  what  I  read  in  the  woits  ot 
creatitm."  euoh  is  the  a[^)roprii^  tone  <^  the 
olodngpartof  thechapterondassifioatiou.  I^o- 
feesor  Agasdz  visited  Snglaod  several  times,  and 
was  everywhere  received  with  respect  and  en- 
thusiasm. The  universities  of  Edinbnr^  xaA. 
Dublin  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  JJjJD^ 
and  the  corporations  enrolled  him  among  theh- 
citizens.  The  most  eminent  prasons  gladly  wel- 
comed him.  He  was  the  giiest  of  tiaa  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  Lord  Egerton,  afterwards 
Lord  EUesmeres  and  Sir  Philip  ^ertoi^  hon- 
ored him  with  a  friendship  whieh  oontfamee  to 
the  present  iaj.  Of  tiie  en^oent  natnralist^ 
Bnekland,  Owen,  and  Sir  Roderio  Miirdiia«a, 
should  be  enumerated  as  among  his  friends.  In 
1834  his  Prodromna  of  the  EohiDoderms"  ap- 
peared,  wliidi  was  soon  followed  by  his  mono- 
gr^hs  on  that  daes  of  animals,  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  which  he  was  aided  by  Profeeaor  Val- 
entin and  Mr.  Desor.  To&dlitate  the  study  of 
the  echini.  Professor  Agassiz  caused  plaster- 
casts  of  his  collection  to  be  made,  numbering  over 
600  species.  Monographs  on  living  and  fosdl 
shells  and  upon  the  tertiary  shells  conddered  as 
identical  with  the  living  q>eoieB^  wwe  also  pob- 
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period  be  oontinaed  to  odleot  materials  fi>r  hk 
*^  History  of  the  fVeeb-water  Fishes.**  He  formed 
a  Uthf^^Taphio  establishment  at  Keaohatel,  where 
tin  putee  for  the  atias  of  this  irorj^  were  exe- 
onteOf  and  Uie  prints  struck  off  under  his  own 
eye.  The  great  expense  of  the  work,  however, 
exhausted  his  peconiary  resources,  and  he  not 
only  foond  it  impossible  to  continne  it  on  tiie  on- 
ipnal  plan,  bnt  it  entailed  upon  him  a  heavy  debt, 
trbich  cost  him  the  labors  of  many  snbsequent 
yearS'to  pay  oSl    In  the  elaboration  of  some 
pwticHis  of  tiie  sobject  lie  was  assisted  by  Ur. 
Vogt,  then  distinguished  for  his  zeal  and  at- 
tsimnentsin  zoology,  uaoe  less  favorably  known 
as  a  political  agitator,  and  finally  as  a  thorongh- 
gung  athmst.   The  publication  of  the  Fresh- 
water Flshe^**  in  188»-40,  was  followed  V  the 
SomaukUer  Zeologiem.  containing  an  enuner&- 
tioncrf'aU  the  gams  intue'animal  kingdom,  with 
the  e^mology  of  their  names— the  names 
those  who  first  proposed  them,  the  date  of  their 
pablications,  <fec.   This  work  was  founded  upon 
rasters,  in  which  j&gaasiz  entered  the  names  of 
the  aitoMls  as  they  oocnrred  in  bis  studies.  They 
were  then  methodically  arranged,  the  nomenclo- 
tnre  of  each  dass  being  sabnutted  to  the  revision 
of  naturalists  distinguished  for  their  investiga- 
tions in  each  ^>6dal  branch.   This  was  accom- 
panied by  another  extennve  and  important  work, 
iheS^uothgeaZooloffia  etOwloffza,  contdning 
a  list  of  the  aothors  motioned  in  the  former, 
wlthnotioes<^th^work8.  This  work,  ^blisbed 
at  the  expense  of  the  Bay  sodety  in  Enriand, 
hasqmettredBinoe  the  anthor^s  reridenoe  m  tiie 
Unitea  States,  with  emendations  and  additions 
by  H.  Strickland,  Mid  eit  If.  Jardine,  in  4  large 
octavo  volumes.   From  the  year  1886  to  18w, 
Agas^  Bpemt  his  summer  vaoati<ms  among  the 
Alps,  chiefly  engsged  in  the  study  of  the  gla- 
ciers and  the  geological  phenomena  they  pro- 
dnoe.   The  indications  of  their  greater  exten- 
non  in  a  former  period,  and  the  traoes  they 
have  left  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  wore 
careftally  followed  throng  tJie  oonntries  ad- 
jobung  Switzerland,  as  well   as  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.   Before  him,  Saussnre, 
Venetz,  Charpentier,  and  others,  had  written 
upon  tiie  glaciers,  and  the  distribation  of 
bowiden  over  the  tbUot  ot  Switzerland. 
Sanasnre's  theory  c€  titoir  diBtribntion  rd'erred 
it  to  the  action  of  water.  The  idea  of  ^adal 
agency  in  transporting  bowlders  appears  to  have 
originated  amoi^t  Uie  chamois-banters,  who  had 
noticed  the  ftok  that  every  year  huge  masses  of 
Toek  were  moved  by  them  from  their  ori^nal 
position.   This  idea  was  adopted  by  Yenet^ 
and  extended  by  Ohanrantier,  who  explained 
the  distribution  of  the  bowlders  throughout  the 
valley  of  Switzerland,  and  on  tiie  slopes  of  the 
Jnra,  by  the  extension  of  gladers  beyond  their 
jHMent  limits  in  a  former  period.  In  1888,  Agaa* 
sii  visited  Charpentier,  and  accompanied  him 
to  the  Racier  of  the  Diablerets,  where  he  saw 
the  sotual  transportation  of  the  bowlders  by  the 
Racier,  and  the  rounding  and  p<^i6hiog  of  the 
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Tooks  at  its  rfde&  These  obeeratuHisremovea 
his  former  doabtSk  It  was  obvums  to  him  at  a 
glauoe,  that  such  an  aooamulation  of  ice  as 
would  extend  the  gladers  fhnn  the  Alps  to  the 
Jura,  covering  the  vdley  of  Switzerland  to  the 
depth  of  more  than  2,600  feet,  would  require  a 
depresnon  of  temperature  which  most  have- 
been  widely  folt,  producing  similar  phenomena 
over  other  portions  of  the  earth's  snmoe ;  that 
the  north  of  Europe  must  have  been  at  the 
same  time  covered  with  a  ramilar  sheet  of  ice. 
Agaa^  first  announced  his  glacial  theory  in  a 
discourse  delivered  before  the  Helvetic  sodety  in 
1887 ;  bnt  in  order  to  investigate  the  facts  mora 
thoroughly,  he  first  visited  most  of  the  Alpine 
glaciers,  and  then  established  his  bead-qoarten 
on  the  glacier  of  the  Aar,  where  for  eight  con- 
secutive anmmers  he  emtinaed  tbe  reaearehee 
wlddi  formed  so  laive  a  part  of  his  aoientifio 
labors  in  Europe.  These  researches  are  em- 
bodied in  9  wortES.  The  first,  entitied  Stade$ 
$ur  let  Glaeim%  published  in  1840,  with  plates, 
contains  a  description  of  the  glacial  phenom- 
ena and  a  statement  of  the  author's  views  of 
their  former  extent.  The  second,  published  at 
Paris  in  1847,  under  the  title  of  Sy»thm«  GIA' 
ciairA,  contains  an  account  of  the  investigations 
made  during  his  last  five  visits,  1841-184S,  n^ 
on  the  mode  of  progress  of  the  glaciers,  and  is 
acoompanied  with  plates  and  a  topographical 
chart  on  a  scale  of  -ni^  •  exoellent  and 
graphic  account  of  these  visits  and  researches 
among  the  f^aoiers,  Is  given  in  a  littie  work  by 
his  companion.  Ur.  Edward  Desor,  Excwniom 
«i  s^ovn  deM.AgamiM  ttis  m  eo/npaffnom 
dt  wvagt  dam  2m  ffladentt  la  hauUa  rtgiont 
dt$A^m.  It  has  been  also  translated  into  G}er- 
taia.  His  destviption  of  the  ascent  of  the 
Jungfirau  in  1841  is  the  most  curious  and  inter- 
esting.— Since  bis  r^dence  in  the  United 
Stat^  Professor  Agassiz  has  occupied  himself 
with  investigations  of  the  distribution  of  the 
bowlders  and  the  smooth  sor&oe  of  beds  of 
rook  overtiie  North  American  continent,  wMah 
he  also  attributes  to  the  action  of  glaciers,  ex- 
tending from  the  north.  The  results  of  tiiese 
Investigations  are  chiefiy  recorded  in  the 
volume  containing  an  aocoont  of  an  excur- 
sion to  Lake  Supe^or.  Special  and  technical  sb 
most  of  these  wwka  appear,  an  attimtive  stu- 
dent will  peroeive  that  each  was  nndertakm 
with  reforanoe  to  some  genersl  qnestion,  and 
made  a  test  of  l2ie  value  and  soundness  some 
genend  prind^e.  The  p^rs  and  works  upon 
eohinoderms  aimed  at  a  reviuon  of  the  ola^fi- 
cation  of  these  animals,  and  a  better  appreciation 
of  their  stnotnral  differences  from  the  other 
types.  Themonographs  upon  sheUs,  living  and 
foBsil,  were  prepared  with  the  view  of  testing 
the  range  of  distribution  of  species  in  past  ages, 
and  the  limits  of  their  spedfio  characters. 
The  researches  on  fossil  fishes,  tiios  far  the 
greatest  and  most  important  work  of  the 
author,  are  intended  to  show  the  relations 
of  living  and  fossil  species,  and  tbtir  embryonic 
envelopment  in  one  of  the  most  extensive  olaaa- 
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w  of  the  aninui  Idngdcm,  tho  eiiBtenee  of 
which  upon  earth  may  t}e  traced  back  to  the 
eu^est  perioda  in  which  animal  life  was  called 
Into  bring.  The  inrestiKations  iip<Hi  tfaegladen 
were  called  forth  by  adesire  to  connect  Uie  hia- 
tory  of  the  phyuoal  dianges  onr  globe  has  un- 
dffl^ne  with  the  phttumiena  exhibited  by  the 
development  of  tlw  organic  kingdom.  Every- 
wbere  we  dlsooTer  in  his  works  a  tendency  to 
the  most  extemdve  generalizations,  while  in 
eveiy  instance  the  knowledge  of  the  &ote,  a 
carenil  stady  of  the  most  minute  relations  of 
his  sabjects,  has  been  his  constant  aim  in  all  his 
inTestigationa.   Mr.  Agassiz  fonnd  time,  amidst 
his  nnmeroofl  labors,  to  superintend  a  Oerman 
translation  of  "Bnokland's  Geology,"  and  to 
revise  the  French  and  Guman  translations  of 
'*  Sowerl^^  Mineral  Oonohoh^,"  made  by  Tir. 
Deacv.— From  1840,  the  biogrwhy  of  Mr. 
AgBoaz  belongs  to  the  acientiflc  history  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  aotnmn  of  that  year  he 
arrived  in  Boston,  from  Paris.   The  object  of 
his  vidt  to  the  United  States  was,  in  the  first 
place,  to  make  himself  i^iliar  with  the  natural 
history  and  geology  of  this  country,  in  fblfil- 
ment  of  a  mission  sn^ested  to  the  king  of 
Prusna  by  the  Baron  Alexander  Ton  Hum- 
boldt, and  in  the  second  place  to  meet  an  invi- 
tation from  Jir.  John  A.  Lowell  to  deliver  a 
course  of  leotores  in  Boston.   Eighteen  months 
or  two  years  had  been  allotted  to  the  first  task, 
and  ample  means  were  provided  by  the  Pnia- 
lAaa  government  for  that  purpose.   Soon  after 
his  arrival  in  Boston,  Professor  Ag»M»g  deliv- 
ei^d  his  first  oonne  of  Lowell  lectnre&  consist- 
ing of  a  general  review  ui  the  anhnai  kingdom. 
These  lectorea  -were  listened  to  with  interest 
unabated  to  the  end,     an^enoes  of  1,600  to 
2,000  hearers,  embracing  all  that  was  most 
cultiTated  in  science  and  letters,  in  the  sodety  of 
Boston  and  the  vicinity.  Immediately  afterward 
by  spedal  Te<^uest  he  delivered  another  course 
upon  the  glaciers  and  the  phenomena  connected 
with  their  former  greater  extension.  Having 
completed  these  labors,  he  vinted  New  Yorl^ 
Philadelphia,  and  Charleston,  with  the  view  of 
comparing  the  animals  of  the  northern  shores 
with  those  of  the  more  southern  latitudes  of 
this  ccmtinent   On  his  return  to  the  K.  early 
in  the  sommer  c£  1647,  he  met  with  Professor 
Alexander  Dallaa  Bache,  thesoperintendrat  of 
the  United  States  coast  aorvey.   This  event  had 
aa  important  influence  up<m  the  sabsequoit 
career  oi  Profeeew  Agaasiz ;  for  Vi.  Bache  in- 
vited him  to  avml  himsdf  of  the  jkeilities  pre- 
sented     the  operations  of  the  coast  survey, 
for  the  farther  prosecution  of  his  researches. 
The  offer  was  so  liberal  and  of  such  vast  im- 
portance, in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  that 
Agassiz  could  hardly  credit  Us  good  fortune ; 
and  upon  being  assured  that  he  might,  without 
difficulty,  visit  at  will  every  point  of  the  coast 
in  the  well-equiM»d  coast  survey  vessels,  from 
Mdne  to  Texos^  and  along  the  whole  western 
ooast,  he  exdaimed  that  this  would  decide 
him  to  remun  to  the  end  <rf  his  days  in  the 


United  StatM.  He  fanmediately  seized  the  op- 
portunity  of  nwnding  part  of  the  summer  of 
1847  on  boara  the  Bibt^  oommanded  by  Gapt. 
0.  H.  Davis,  <m  the  coast  trf  Nantuont  nul 
Ibutha's  Vineyard.  The  immediate  result  of 
this,  and  a  aeooid  emiae  along  the  same  coast, 
was  several  platers  upon  the  medoas  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  upon  a  coral  found  near  Holmes's 
Hole.    In  the  same  sommer,  he  visited,  in 
company  with  Mr.  John  A.  Lowell,  Niagara 
Falls  and  the  "White  Mountains.   Daring  the 
next  three  winters  he  delivered  courses  of  lec- 
tures before  the  Lowell  institute,  upon  compar- 
ative embryol(^  and  upon  the  sucoesuve  de- 
velopment of  uie  animal  kingdom,  some  of 
which  be  repeated  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Oharleston,  8.  0.   At  the  close  of  the  year 
1847,  Mr.  Abbot  Lawrence  founded  the  scien- 
tific sdiod  in  Cambridge,  and  a  proCeasorahip 
of  Bodogy  and  geolo^  was  offered  Mx.  *g— '"^ 
which  he  accepted,  i^r  having  obtuoed  from 
his  government  an  honorable  cQschaige  of  his 
obligations  to  them.   The  minister  of  for^gn 
a&irs,  in  granting  his  request,  employed  these 
words:  "We  well  know  that  wherever  voa 
take  up  your  abode,  your  time  will  be  employ- 
ed for  the  best  advantage  of  science."   In  the 
spring  of  1848  Agasnz  entered  upon  his  duties 
in  Oxbridge,  and  at  the  close  of  the  academic 
year  he  started  with  12  of  his  pupils  upon 
a  sciential  exploration  of  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior,  where  they  passed   the  summer 
months.   The  results  of  this  Journey  are  con- 
tained hi  the  volume  entitled   Lake  Superior,'^ 
the  narrative  part  of  which  was  written  by 
Mr.  Elliot  Cabot,  tc«ether  witik  the  reports  of 
tiie  lectures  the  profeaBor  delivered  at  the  ehiee 
of  each  di^.  Dr.  3.  Le  Conte  contributed  the 
account  of  the  coleoptera.   In  1848,  in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  A,  A.  Gould,  he  pnUish- 
ed  "  Principles  of  Zoology,"  for  the  use  of 
schools  and  colleges.   From  that  period  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz  luis  devoted  his  time  alter- 
nately to  teaching  and  making  original  inves- 
tigations.  Beside  his  univer^ty  lectures  he  has 
delivered,  in  the  winters,  courses  of  lectures  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  country,  while  exploring 
its  natural  history.   In  these  excursions  he  has 
been  constantiy  accompanied  by  as^tanta,  so 
that  the  collectioos  he  has  made  ata  the  most 
complete  extant,  and  embrace  the  whole  range 
of  the  aninrri  kingdom.    In  thia  manner 
he  has  traversed  the  whc^e  extent  of  the  ooan- 
trj  from  Lake  &iperior  to  the  Gulf  d  Mexicov 
and  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  valley  of  the 
Misrisaiwi,  d^vering  courses  of  lectures  in  Sft> 
vannali.  Mobile^  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  many  other  plaoes  besides  those 
already  mentioned.     In  1860,  he  spent  the 
winter  upon  the  reef  of  Florida,  in  the  service 
of  the  ooast  survey,  with  the  view  of  ascertain- 
ing the  mode  of  growth  and  the  direction  of 
the  increase  of  the  reefl   A  preliminary  report 
of  this  survey  is  oontuned  in  the  ooast  survey 
reports.   In  the  following  summer,  he  explored 
the  state  of  New  York  with  Froxeaaor  Jamea 
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Hall,  ehieflj  with  the  riew  of  making  himself 
tlKVOQ^ly  acquainted  with  the  Important  geo- 
kgioal  renilts  of  the  aonrey  of  that  state,  and  af- 
terward  viaitod  again  the  moat  important  locali- 
ties, with  his  pupUs.  TheHelderbeTgfl,andKiag- 
atm  FaUa  and  vaX  Interesting  vicini^  were  d- 
-w^  most  attract! re  points  ct  stndy.  In  1662, 
FrofeoMV  Agaasiz  aeoepted  a  professorship  of 
o(»DMratiTe  anatomT  in  the  medical  college  of 
Charteston,  8.  O.,  which  he  retained  for  two 
■Dooeesive  winters,  daring  which  he  made  a 
thoroagh  stndy  of  the  marine  animals  of  that 
coast,  extending  bis  excursion  to  Georgia  and 
THorih  Oarolina;  bat  finding  the  climate  iqjn- 
Hons  to  his  constitatioD,  he  resigned  the  sitoa- 
taon,  and  returned  to  redde  permanently  at  the 
I«orth. — Since  the  year  18S5,  the  attention  of 
Pn^ieoBor  Agasaz  has  been  cbiefiy  devoted  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  immense  amount  of  ma- 
terials ot^ected  in  these  ^plorations.  To  form 
an  adeonate  idea  of  the  extent  of  tin  collections 
In  haa  Inooght  togeth^  it  oo^t  to  be  known 
that  berides  his  own  eflorta,  and  the  asidstanoe 
he  has  derived  from  the  young  men  accompany- 
ing him  everywhere,  he  has  been  lately  assisted 
by  the  friends  he  has  made  in  every  state, 
dinzing  bis  excursions.  These  contributions 
were  continued  long  after  he  left  the  different 
stations  where  he  temporarily  established  him- 
aelf.  These  collections  embrace  also  the 
western  coast;  for  though  he  has  not  yet 
bad  an  opportunity  of  viriting  that  re^on,  be 
has  regularly  received  large  contributsona  fK>m 
CaUfiHnia  through  the  kindness  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Gary,  Jr.,  who  for  6 
years  has  collected  for  him  extenuvdy  t^ere. 
The  reBiiUB  <tf  all  these  ezpknaticHiB  and  investi- 
gations are  now  to  be  published  in  the  worit 
entitled  ■*  Ccmtribntions  to  the  Natural  Kistoiy 
of  the  United  States."  Two  volumes  out  ten  of 
this  extennve  workhave  alrefidy  passed  through 
the  press.  The  subscription  list  extends  to  tne 
unexampled  number  of  2,600  names,  in  all  parts 
ot  the  United  States ;  a  magnificent  support  of  a 
purely  scientific  undertaMng,  executed  on  a 
grand  and  ezpeumve  scale;  a  tribute  to  the 
worA  <^  science,  ai^d  an  appreciation  of  the  la- 
bors of  a  great  original  investigator,  such  as  has 
never  before  been  exhibited  to  the  world. — Pro- 
fessor Agasmz's  eminence  as  a  scientific  man  was 
earij  recognized  in  Europe.  In  1886,  he  was 
dected  Into  the  academy  of  sdenoes  in  Farii^ 
and  the  nml  aoriety  of  London,  and  soon  after 
received  similar  honors  from  all  the  other  great 
learned  societies  in  Enrqw  and  America.  Trom 
tba  aoademy  of  scienoes  in  Paris  he  has  re- 
ceived the  Monthyon  prize  for  experimental 
^bjiUdlogff  and  tiie  Ouvier  prize ;  the  WoIIaston 
medal  from  the  geological  societr  of  London, 
and  the  medal  of  merit  from  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia. The  labors  of  Agasnz  have,  by  no  means, 
been  limited  to  the  works  enumerated  in  the 
present  notice.  He  has  been  a  frequent  and 
oopioas  contributor  to  the  leading  scientific 
journals  of  Europe  and  America.  He  haa 
made  numerous  commnnioatjons  to  tiie  leanwd 
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societies,  of  which  he  is  an  active  member.  In 
the  United  States,  his  activi^  has  been  most 
beneficial  in  the  American  sdentifto  association, 
the  American  aca&my  of  arts  and  soimoeB,  the 
Boston  natural  history  sode^,  the  proceedings 
and  transactions  of  all  of  which  have  been  ooo- 
stautiy  enzidied  from  hia  boundless  resources. 
Agassis  has  recently  completed  bis  fiftieth  year. 
He  is  a  man  of  great  ^ytdcal  vigor,  and  his 
constitution  has  passed  unharmed  tluwigh  his 
gigantio  labors.  Kany  years  more  of  fruitful 
activity  may  reasonably  be  expected.  His  in- 
fluence upon  the  scientific  development  of  the 
United  States  has  been  profound  and  far-reach- 
ing. He  has  called  into  enei^tio  action  the 
minds  of  a  large  body  of  young  men  of  sdenoe, 
who  are  laboring  in  every  field  of  inveati^tion 
with  the  enthusiasm  he  has  inspired  m  the 
methods  he  has  taught,  and  with  the  noble 
spirit  which  has  alw^s  animated  the  master. 

AGATE,  called  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins 
Axor^r  and  Aehatm  from  a  rirar  in  Sioily, 
now  the  IKrillo,  in  the  Val  di  Noto,  near  whwi 
it  was  found.  It  is  one  of  the  numerous  modi- 
fications in  which  silica  presents  itself  nearly 
in  a  state  of  purity.  Ag^  onyx,  dioloedony, 
amethyst,  camelian,  sardj  dirysoprase,  and  many 
others  are  but  varieties,  difieriug  only  in  exter- 
nal form  and  appearance  from  each  other,  of 
the  one  fomily,  quartz.  Wb&x  other  ingredients, 
as  alumina  or  oxide  of  iron,  are  found  asso- 
ciated with  the  silica,  it  appears  that  their  pres- 
ence  is  never  in  any  fixed  proportion,  and  is 
therefore  regarded  as  accidental  Agates  are 
distingnishea  from  the  other  varieties  by  the 
Tons  of  different  shades  of  color,  which  trav- 
erse the  stone  in  parallel,  eoncwtrio  liters, 
often  80  tiiin  as  to  nnmber  60  or  mom  in 
an  inch.  When  these  stripes  alternate^  an 
opaque  band  with  one  trans[Hirent,  the  stone  is 
oall&d  onyx,  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  tiie 
altematii^  lines  upon  the  finger-mdl,  from  the 
Greek  onrf.  The  veins  of  the  agate  are,  no 
doubt,  produced  by  successive  deposition  of  one 
layer  nlicious  matter  npoa  another,  which 
was  introduced  in  a  sublimated  or  soluble  form 
into  the  cavities  of  the  rocks,  where  the  agates 
are  now  found.  These  rocks  are  mostiy  amyg- 
daloida,  the  cavities  of  which  are  filled  by  a 
variety  of  minerals.  As  the  rock  disintegrates, 
or  wears  away  by  the  action  of  atmospheric 
agem^  the  hard  nodules  of  agate  drop  out, 
and  are  then  tarmi  upon  the  surface,  or,  as  la 
fregnaitly  the  case^  strewn  idong  a  sea-beach, 
or  in  the  beds  of  mountain  streams.  Extwnally 
the^  are  rough,  and  e^Ht  no  appearance  <n 
their  beautiful  veined  stmcture,  which  is  ex- 
posed on  breaking  them,  and  still  more  perfect- 
ly after  polishing.  The  largest  nodoles  seldom 
exceed  a  foot  in  ^ameter.  Varions  processes  are 
adopted  for  increasing  the  lustre,  and  heighten- 
ing or  darkening  the  colors  of  agatea.  They  are 
boiled  in  oil,  or  kept  in  warm  honey,  and  then 
dropped  into  sulphuric  acid.  The  absorbed  car- 
bonaceous matter  becomes  charred  and  black- 
ened by  the  add,  and  the  white  stripes,  impen- 
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6trab1e  to  the  oil,  aeppw  dearer  and  brighter 
bj  the  contrast.  Agates  are  thos  made  to  as- 
same  the  oojx  character,  which  is  detired  hy 
the  l^idary  for  the  prodacUon  of  cameos  and 
intaglios,  in.  imitation  of  the  antique  scolptored 
gems.  lu  these  the  Azores,  whether  in  relief 
or  intaglio,  are  of  a  different  color  from  the 
groand.  Digestionforafewweeksinhydrochlo- 
rio  acidf  kept  at  a  moderate  heat,  gives  a  beau- 
tiful dear  yellow  color  to  tiie  streaks  that  were 
before  a  dirty  brown.  Stones  of  a  reddMi  hne 
are  greatly  improved  in  brilliancy  of  color  by 
first  thoroogbly  drying  tliem  for  weeks  in  ovens, 
then  dippinr  in  salphnrio  add,  beating  to  fall 
red  beat,  aiul  afterwards  dowly  cooling.  The 
changes  that  take  place  in  both  these  raocesses 
are  upon  the  ozida  of  iron,  whidi  is  ue  oolms 
Ing  matter.  They  may  Bngeest  other  modes  of 
prodndng  other  analogous  eneots.  Thongh  the 
varieties  of  agate  are  mostly  very  common  min- 
erals in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  the  old  world, 
those  locdities  only  are  of  interest  wMch  have 
long  been  fiunons  for  their  prodnctioD ;  and  which 
still  furnish  all  the  agates  required  by  com- 
merce. In  the  natural  state  the  stones  possess 
little  vdne.  This  is  given  to  them  by  the  work 
put  upon  them,  which  from  their  extreme  hard- 
ness, is  very  laborious,  and  in  the  scnlptured 
oems  requires  the  greatest  patience  end  akiU. 
Snohmerations  are  not  yet  introduced  into  the 
United  States,  and  the  agates,  found  every- 
where aoocMnpanying  the  trap  rodcs,  meet  no 
donand  «ceptfh>m  the  e^dmen  hunters.  The 
{oindpal  works'&r  outtins  and  polldiing  agates 
are  at  Obo-stein,  a  small  town  not  far  firom 
Ment^  in  north  Germuiy.  Here  are  nu- 
merous water-mills  running  the  coarse  stones 
for  grinding  down  the  surface  of  the  agates,  and 
the  wheels  at  soft  wood,  on  which  they  are 
polished  with  the  powder  of  tripoli,  found  in 
the  neighborhood.  They  are  made  into  cups, 
seals,  rings,  bandies  for  swords,  knives  and 
forks,  smdl  mortars  for  grinding  very  hard  sub- 
stances used  by  chemists,  and  Into  a  variety  of 
trinkets.  The  lines  of  agates  sometimee  take 
fbrma  resembUngmenanaotbernatundoblects. 
Hany  of  these,  jnowever,  are  sncfa  remarkable 
likenesses,  that  th^  must  be  regarded  as  ez- 
oeedingly  ingenions  worics  of  art  One  in  the 
British  mnseum  presents  a  likeness  of  the  poet 
Otumca*;  anotiier  in  the  church  of  St.  Mark  in 
Venice  represents  a  king's  head  with  a  diadem. 
De  Boot,  in  his  treatise^  De  Gemmit,  describes 
one  which  represents  tiie  figure  of  a  bishop 
with  his  mitre,  placed  in  the  centre  of  apenfect 
drde.  By  taming  the  stone  a  littie  another 
figure  appears,  and  turned  still  further  thefigures 
of  a  man  and  woman  are  seen.  Fliny  mentions 
one,  l)donging  to  I^bus,  in  which  wore  pic- 
tared  the  nine  Koses,  with  their  proper  attri- 
butes, and  Apollo  in  the  middle  of  the  figure  play- 
ing (U  the  haip.  The  most  famous  of  the  ancient 
onyz-oameoB  is  the  Uantuan  vaae  at  Branswiok. 
It  is  of  brown  oolor,  shaped  Hke  a  oream-pot^ 
about  7  inches  hi^  and  21  brood.  The  raised 
figures  upon  the  outdde  m  white  and  yellow 


groapa  represent  Oeres  and  Triptolemus  in 
searoh  of  Proserpine.  In  the  Uuseo  Borlionioo 
is  an  onyx,  representing  on  one  dde  the  head 
d  Medusa,  and  on  the  other  the  apotheoda  of 
Ptoleray  ;  also  another,  measuring  11  inches  ^ 
9,  representing  the  apotheosis  of  Augostua. 
lliis  IS  supposed  to  be  the  largest  specimen  of 
the  kind  in  existence. — Agate  is  slso  the  name 
of  an  instrument  used  by  ^Id  wire  drawers — 
BO  called  Ihim  the  agato  m  the  middle  of  it, 
which  forms  its  prindpd  part. 

AGATHA,  St.,  a  bidy  of  Palermo,  A.  D.  253, 
martyrized  by  Quintuian,  the  proconsnl  of 
Sidly,  in  the  perseoution  of  Decius^  became 
she  would  not  perform  idolatrous  wonhip^  nm 
submit  to  bis  impure  dedres. 

AGATHABOHIDES,  a  Greek  geographioa> 
writer,  a  native  of  Cnidos  in  Ada  IGnor.  He 
lived  at  the  time  of  Ptolemy  YI.  Philometor, 
king  of  Egypt  (B.  0. 161-145).  Of  his  numer- 
ous works,  fragments  of  a  desoriptuMi  of  the 
Ery  thrasan  aea  alone  remdn.  He  was  the  first 
writer  who  made  mention  of  tiie  camdopard. 
His  remarks  on  the  mode  of  hunting  elephants 
and  on  the  inhabitaota  of  the  Bedsea  ooasta 
are  curious. 

AGATHAHCHUS,  an  Athenian  artist  said  to 
have  invented  scene-painting,  and  to  have  paint- 
ed a  scene  for  a  tragedy  of  .£8chylu&  Sceoe- 
pftinting  wss  not  generally  used  until  the  time 

Bopnodea. 

AGATHEBMUS,  the  aulhor  of  an  ^tome 
of  geography  in  Gredc,  who  lived  in  the  3d 
century  after  Ghrist.  The  few  literary  re- 
mains of  him  extant  may  be  consnlted  in  "Hud- 
son's Minor  Ge<^rapbers." 

AGATHIAS)  sumamed  the  scholar,  on  ac- 
count of  bis  extensive  legd  knowledge,  was  bom 
in  Myrina,  in  Ada  Minor,  and  livw  in  the  6th 
century.  He  received  his  early  education  at 
Alexandria,  and  in  654  went  to  Constantinople 
where  he  won  renown  as  a  poet  and  historian. 
Of  his  writings,  about  90  poems  are  still  ex- 
tant^ and  a  liistory  of  the  government  of 
Jostmian,  in  five  books,  whi(£  was  intendod 
tor  a  ocmtinuatifm  of  iSrooopius.  It  was  first 

EDblidied  in  1694,  and  afterward  with  Nie- 
ahr*s  amendments  in  18S8. 
AG  ATHO,  a  taa^o  and  comic  poet  of  Atiiens, 
prdsed  by  Plato  for  1^  worth  and  beanty. 
His  first  tragedy  gained  the  prize,  and  he  was 
crowned  about  uie  4th  year  <tf  the  dOth  Olym- 

Eiad.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  quotations, 
is  works  have  perished. 
AGATHOOIJIA,  a  courtesan  of  Alexandria, 
in  Egypt  died  204  B.  C.  Ptolemy  Fhilopator, 
king  of  igj'pt,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  made 
way  with  uis  own  wife  in  order  to  be  able  to 
marry  her.  She  gained  complete  ascendency 
over  bim  and  amazed  great  wealth.  When  he 
died  she  wished  to  murder  the  young  heir  of  the 
Ptolemies,  aged  6  years;  but  the  boy  escaped  and 
threw  himsdf  upon  the  protection  of  the  citizens 
of  Alexandria.  mioroBeinanns,  stormed  thepal- 
aoe,  and  murdered  Agathodea  and  her  mother. 
AGATHOOKES,  aByXaooaan  adventurer  and 
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Bulitaiy  deqwt,  the  i»i(Kq>al  eyeata  of  whose 
life  range  between  the  jwa  880  and  289  B.  0. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  potter,  and  in  early  life 
worked  at  his  &tber's  trade,  then  beoame  a 
leader  of  banditti,  afterward  a  private  soldier 
under  Damaa,  the  general  of  A^igentnm,  a 
SiciUan  town.  Damas  made  him  a  ohiharch  or 
commander  of  a  thousand  men.  On  the  death 
of  Damas,  Agathodes  married  his  widow,  and 
thereby  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  citazras  of 
SrraooML  PosseMing  a  certain  ^  of  popnlar 
eloqiieiuMi  in  addition  to  his  WMlth,  he  easily 
obtuned  an  asoendeiu^  in  the  dsmooratio  rarty 
of  flgmMnue.  He  was  flnt  driven  into  ezue  by 
the  aristocratio  party,  and  was  recalled  when 
the  demooraoy  once  more  came  into  power. 
He  was  smpeoted  of  aiming  at  abaolnte  power, 
bgr  the  demoeracy,  and  was  again  obliged  to  go 
mto  eiilc^  bat  was  soon  recalled  under  a  pledge 
that  he  would  respect  the  constitndon.  On 
this  oocaaon  his  merooiaries  and  the  Syra- 
cosan  mob  massacred  4,000  respootable  citl- 
tern,  and  caused  the  flight  of  6,000  more. 
He  now  became  autocrat  of  Syracose  in  the 
interest  of  the  democracy.  Debts  were  abol- 
ished, the  pn»erty  of  the  rich  was  confiscated 
and  oiatriboted  among  the  people,  and  he  mif^t 
have  eetablisbed  hia  fkmily  fm  the  Syraonsan 
throne,  had  not  an  insatiaUe  d  fiff^n 
conquest  possessed  him.  He  aimed  to  drive 
the  Carthaginians  ont  of  Sicily,  and  annex  the 
whole  islaad  to  the  state  of  Syracose.  He  was 
defeated  by  them  (800  B.  GO.  abut  np  in 
Byraonse  on  the  land  aide.  The  sea  being  open 
to  him,  he  carried  Uie  war  into  AMoa,  burnt 
Ids  ships  on  landing,  and  obtuned  many  sao- 
oesBOS  over  the  Carthaginian  troops  and  cities. 
Takhig  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Agathocles, 
the  snlgeot  allies  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily  revolted, 
headed  by  the  powerful  city  of  Agrig^tum. 
Agathocles  hurried  home  to  look  aftw  these 
domestio  difficulties,  Uke  Bonaparte  from 
Egypt,  leaving  hia  army  behind  him.  The  re- 
vohers  were  beaded  by  Deinoorates,  a  Syra- 
cnan  Greek.  "Withoot  addeving  any  thing  de- 
ddn  in  Sidly,  Agathodes  rrturned  to  Aitica. 
He  foond  his  troops  in  Africa  mutinous  from 
want  of  pay.  His  eloquence  saved  him.  Be- 
ing defefltod  by  the  Oartha^nians,  he  and  bis 
son^  who  commanded  in  his  absence,  fled  to  the 
ooasti  leaving  tiie  anny  to  look  ont  for  itsdf. 
The  sons  were  oaoght  by  the  troops  and  mas- 
sacred ;  they  then  made  terms  with  the  Oarthsr 
tpTiMuii^.  Agathodes,  however,  eB0i^>ed  to 
ncily,  and  found  Deinocratee  and  the  revolted 
cities  very  strong.  He  therefore  made  peace 
with  the  Oartha^ians,  and  tomed  his  whole 
energies  against  the  revolters.  These  he  de- 
feated, and  butchered  7, 000  of  them  after  tbey 
had  lud  down  their  arms  on  promise  of  am- 
neetj.  He  took  Deinocrates  into  his  serrioe. 
like  bk  eotompcHwy  Pyrrhus,  of  Epirus,  and 
io  many  oUier  warriors  bdinwand  dnce^  he 
ooold  not  rest  quiet,  and  undertook  an  expe- 
dition agalnBt  the  BnittH  in  Italy.  He  Udd 
the  lipan  islands  under  contribution,  made  him- 
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self  master  of  Crotona,  on  the  peninsula,  and 
contemplated  raising  Sicily  to  a  great  naval 
power.  He  bad  advanced  far  towards  this  end 
when  he  died,  389  B.  0.,  at  the  age  of  72. 

AGATHOD.^ON,  a  map-maker  of  Alex- 
andria, supposed  by  some  to  nave  been  the  an- 
ther of  the  maps  accompanying  the  geography 
of  Claudius  Ptolemffius.  It  is  more  probable, 
however,  that  he  only  altered  and  unproved 
them  at  a  later  period. 

AGATHON,  a  tramc  poet  cS  Athens,  a  con- 
temporary and  Mend  of  Euripides.  He  won  his 
first  dramatic  trinmph  in  the  year  418  6.  0. 
Aristophanes  ricUouIes  him  for  nis  affectatioDs, 
and  brings  him  on  the  stage  in  a  woman's 
dress.  Plato  and  Aristotle  speak  well  of  his 
talents,  but  the  latter  remarks  the  mild,  hnmane 
spirit  of  his  tragedies  as  a  sign  that  the  vigor 
of  the  ancient  drama  was  de|>arting.  He  went 
with  Euripides  to  the  li^cedonian  court  in  407, 
and  fixed  his  abode  in  fie  palace  of  King  Arch- 
elans.  The  dinner  whidi  Agatbon  gave  to 
celebrate  his  victory  was  made  by  Plato  the 
ground-work  of  his  Symposium.  He  died  about 
400  B.  C,  at  the  age  of  47.  Of  his  vmtings, 
a  few  fragments  only  are  extant.  Tbey  may  he 
foond  in  Dicbt's  Fragmmia  Tragieorum  Qraeo- 
ruflt. 

AG  AVI^  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  om- 
arylUdaua.  Thisj  are  known  as  American 
aloes.  The  plant  produces  a  oircle  of  sti^ 
erect,  fleeihy  leaves,  growing  on  the  top  of  a 
short  woody  tmn^  beariiu;  fiowers  in  a  long, 
terminal,  woody  ^ire. — Of  this  plant  there  are 
several  species,  but  of  these  one  only  merits 
especial  notice.  The  Aoavs  Ahebioaita,  Amer- 
ican aloe,  has  a  short  cylindric^  stem,  ter- 
n^nating  in  a  circular  duster  of  hard,  fleshy, 
spiny,  sharp-pointed  blmsh-green  leaves,  eadi 
of  which  leaves  continaes  to  exist  for  many 
years,  so  that  but  few  have  withered  when  the 
plant  has  arrived  at  its  maturity.  It  is  a 
olar  error,  that  this  only  ooours  at  the  ezpirb- 
tion  of  a  hnudred  yean^  when  the  tree  flowers, 
and  agdn  lies  dcnmant,  bo  f^  as  its  efflores- 
oenoe  is  concerned,  for  another  century,  and 
wain  produces  its  centennial  floral  tribute. 
1^  i^  it  need  hardly  be  said,  entirely  a  fallacy. 
The  American  aloe  varies,  according  to  the 
Tfs^oo.  in  which  it  grows,  in  the  period  of 
its  ocmdng  to  maturity  from  10  to  70  years. 
In  hot  climates,  otherwise  favorable  to  its  rapid 
developmentL  it  grows  quickly,  and  early  at- 
tains its  perfect  growth.  In  colder  oouotries, 
where  it  IS  cnltivatoi  as  an  exotic,  and  is  raised 
under  unfavorable  circmnstanoes  and  in  an  on- 
congeidal  dimate,  it  often  reqmrea  the  full  pe- 
riod vulgarly  assigned  to  it,  before  it  has 
attained  its  maturity.  So  soon  as  it  does  so, 
it  sends  forth  a  stem  40  feet  in  height,  whidi 
pnts  ont  nnmeroos  branches,  forming  a  oylin- 
orioal  pyramid  of  perfect  symmetry,  each 
crowned  with  a  doster  of  greenish-yellow 
fk>wera,  which  oontinne  in  peifeot  bloom  dnr* 
iiu  a  period  of  several  numtba  in  snooestioD. 
tSb  natural  oonnt^  of  the  Amwican  aloe 
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is  tlie  whole  intertropical  region  of  America,  in 
which  it  fionrishes  from  the  aand^r  pimns  on 
the  level  of  the  sea,  to  the  table  lands  of  the 
moantiuns,  at  a  height  of  0,000  to  10,000  feet. 
From  these  regions  it  has  been  transported  to 
almoat  every  temperate  region.  In  England, 
the  United  States,  and  France,  it  is  a  ten- 
der green-hoQse  plant,  bat  in  Bpain,  Italj,  Bid- 
If,  and  the  Barbary  states,  it  is  perfectly  natu- 
ralized, and  gives  to  those  beaatiful  countries 
a  picture  of  tropical  vegetation,  minted  with 
the  foliage  and  scenery  of  temperate  Enrope, 
The  American  aloe  is  ^plied  to  man^  uses  oy 
the  natives  of  the  lands  in  which  it  grows. 
From  its  aap,  drawn  from  incisions  in  its  stem, 
is  made  pulque^  a  fermented  liqaor  highly  es- 
esteemed  by  the  Mexicans,  and  from  that, 
again,  is  distilled  an  ardent  and  not  disagreea- 
ble^ althoagh  singularly  deleterious  spirit  known 
as  vino  mereal.  A  (uarse  sort  of  thread  is 
made  from  the  fibres  of  the  leaves,  known  as 
the  petal  flax.  The  dried  flower  stons  oonstt~ 
tnte  a  tiiatch  perfectly  imperriotu  and  pro^ 
against  weather,  iriiile  from  an  extract  of  the 
iMvei^  balls  are  mannfaotnred,  which  can  be 
made  to  lather  with  water  Bke  soap,  and  from 
the  centre  of  the  stem,  split  lon^tndinaUy,  a 
Bubstitate  is  obtuned  for  a  hone  or  razor  strop, 
which,  owing  to  the  particles  of  silica  whidi 
form  one  of  its  coustitnents,  has  the  property  of 
speedily  bringing  steel  to  a  fine  edge.  In  one 
sense,  and  in  one  only,  is  it  true  that  the  Ameiv 
can  aloe  flowers  but  once  in  a  hnndred  years. 
For  this  plant,  like  some  of  the  ephemeral  in- 
sects, whose  whole  business  appears  to  be, 
once  to  procreate  their  species  and  then  to  die, 
no  sooner  has  it  flowered — at  whatever  period 
of  its  existence  that  fact  may  occur — and  thus 
discharged  its  duty  of  r^eneration,  than  it  at 
onoQ  withers  and  dies,  the  phoMiix,  that 
"  seenlar  bird  of  ages,"  which  never  lived  to 
look  upon  his  (Spring  and  snooessor. 

AGDE,  a  dty  in  France,  department  of  He- 
ranlt,  founded  by  the  Greeks.  It  lies  a  short 
distance  from  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Herault,  into  which  the  Lon- 
guedoo  canal  flows  at  this  point.  It  is  the  seat 
of  considerable  trade  with  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Africa.  Several  foreign  consnls  are  establish- 
ed in  this  city.  Alaric,  the  king  of  the  Goths, 
held  a  ooancil  here  in  506.   Pop.  6,S00. 

AGE.  This  word  is  used  to  denote  any  par- 
ticular period  in  the  finite  cycle  of  life  allotted 
by  nature  to  organic  beings,  such  as  man,  an- 
imals, and  plants,  or  to  humanity  in  its  col- 
lective life  and  history,  to  nations  in  their  rise 
and  &11,  to  the  globe  in  its  geoloj^oal  devek^ 
ment^  aid  tiie  oonoomitant  racoeadonB  of  va- 
rioos  tTPOB  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  vpaa 
its  Burfeoe.  The  age  of  the  world  has  been 
variously  computed  by  geologists,  but  nothing 
poeative  is  known  of  the  real  length  of  time  al- 
lotted to  each  period,  so  strongly  marked  by 
changes  in  the  structure  of  its  crust  and  in  the 
forms  of  animals  and  plants  which  have  left 
fbadl  traoGfl  of  thdr  esstenoe.  Uaayperioda 
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of  inorganic  change,  and  nmnerons  mutations 
of  animal  and  v^table  forma  of  life,  are  known 
to  have  occurred  npon  our  ^obe,  before  the 
slightest  trace  of  man  appears  npon  its  crust ; 
and  hence  it  is  inferred  that  hnman  life,  com- 
pared with  the  inferior  forms  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life.  Is  ctf  a  very  reorat  date.  Tlie 
age  of  the  world,  then,  has  two  distinct  bear- 
ings, one  referring  to  the  ori^n  and  growth  of 
the  earth  in  its  cosmdc^cal  and  geological  ex- 
istence, the  other  to  tiie  origin  and  history  of 
man  and  of  society  upon  its  snrfeoe.  Ao«xird- 
ing  to  the  Bible,  the  age  of  the  world,  since  the 
oreatiou  of  man,  is  about  6,000  years,  but  the 
traditions  of  oriental  nations,  such  as  the  Chi- 
nese, and  the  Hindoos,  record  a  longer  period, 
and  ^ve  a  more  ancient  date  to  the  history 
and  origin  of  the  human  race.  Memorial  his- 
tory, however,  as  fer  as  it  can  be  traced  by 
monuments  and  written  records  in  the  most 
progressive  nations  of  antiquity,  oorroboratee 
the  Bible,  rather  than  the  statements  and  tra- 
ctions of  the  less  advanced  eastern  nations. — 
Certain  periods,  remarkable  for  some  porticiilar 
development  in  tiie  life  and  progress  of  the 
race,  or  (tf  a  natioii,  are  distinguished  by  par- 
ticular names,  such  as  the  golden  age,  the 
silver  age,  the  copper  or  the  brazen  age,  and 
the  iron  age  of  heathen  mythology ;  the  Au- 
gustan age  of  the  Boman  empire,  the  Eliza- 
bethan age  of  English  history,  and  the  age 
of  steam  and  iron  in  the  pr(wreN  of  onr  own 
tame.— -"The  ag^  of  man  is  Uiree  score  years 
and  ten,"  we  are  told  in  the  Bible.  TMa,  of 
oours^  means  the  average  duration  of  man's  nat- 
nrol  life.  It  may,  however,  be  cut  short  by  acci- 
dent or  by  disease,  and  often  is  prolonged  to 
twice  the  average,  or  more.  Many  cases  are 
on  record  of  men  who  have  attuned  the  age  of 
100,  and  some  120, 180, 140,  160,  160,  170,  or 
even  as  mucti  as  186,  the  age  of  a  Hungarian 
peasant,  Fetrach  Ozartan,  who  was  bom  in 
1687  and  died  in  1772.— The  life  of  man  has 
been  divided  into  7  ages,  by  the  poet  Shake- 
speare, and  into  4,  or  6,  or  6,  or  7,  by  men  at 
science.  Some  make  4  distinct  periods  only, 
such  as  infancy,  youth,  maturity,  decline; 
others  follow  more  closely  each  phyuological 
transition,  and  apply  the  terms  infrmcy,  cnild- 
hood,  boyhood  or  girlhood,  adolescence,  virili- 
ty, maturity,  decline,  and  old  age  or  second 
<mildhood.  The  most  natural  divisions  ore 
those  which  first  distingmsh  the  ascending,  the 
culminating,  and  the  declining  periods  of  life. 
Each  of  these  may  be  fhrther  sul>divided  ac- 
cording to  physiolo^eal  changes  which  mark 
the  trandliona  from  one  period  to  another.  In- 
fency,  ddldhood,  and  boyhood  or  girlhood, 
mark  the  first  stage  of  ascending  progress  fh>m 
birth  to  puberty ;  yonth,  addesoence,  and  man- 
hood or  womanhood,  mark  the  second  stage  at 
ascent  in  the  growth  and  evolution  of  the 
powers  of  life;  virility  may  be  applied  to  the 
onlminating  period,  and  the  descending  stages 
ofmatnrityaaddeoune  might  w^  be  subdivid* 
ed  into  lener  and  marited  pcrioda  d  tnautioo, 
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as  are  the  tvo  ascending  stages.  Itif^o]r  ap< 
{tliesto  &e  first  two  yean  of  lU^  dnring  Tbtoh 
the  first  oom^ete  set  te^  ia  deraoped ; 
cMdhood  to  the  age  between  B  and  7  or  8^ 
whoi  tiie  first  teeth  are  ^ed,  anda  new  aeL  more 
complete,  replaces  them;  boyhood  and  (prl- 
hood,  from  7  to  14  or  15,  the  average  time  of 
puberty,  which  f<»iDs  a  marked  traosituHif 
oloong  the  first  general  phase  of  asoending  pro- 
gress. Here  youth,  properly  defined,  begins, 
and  lasts  until  the  age  of  20  or  21,  when  the 
physics]  doT^opment  becomes  complete ;  the 
bones  are  firmly  set,  in  aU  their  parts ;  the 
mind  is  also  more  or  less  devebped ;  the  sexes 
have  attained  "  minority "  in  social  life,  and 
marriage  introdncea  them  to  new  respondbih- 
ties  aa  parents.  Adolescence  is  ^pUed  to  the 
first  period  of  adult  Me,  from  21  to  28,  and 
maohood  to  the  riper  period,  from  28  to  85  or 
86.  The  cnlnuuating  period  ct  phynoal  and 
mental  fi>rce  oondnned  ia  termed  virility,  and 
thia  may  vary  in  different  iudividoals,  some 
waxing  feebler  eoooy  while  oQnera  reUun  all 
tlunr  yigor  from  36  to  48.  The  body  then  be- 
gina  toloee  its  energy,  and  gradnaUy  declines 
uuoa^tlw  descending  periods  of  maturity  and 
old  age.  The  mind  may  still  retun  its  power, 
and  even  aoqoire  more  knowledge  and  e^>eri- 
enoe,  bat  the  body  will  not  muntsin  so  ngor- 
oos  an  exercise  of  thoiufat  and  nerroos  action 
as  in  former  years.  The  snbdivisions  of  de- 
scending life  are  not  so  strongly  marked,  ap- 
panoitly,  as  those  of  the  ascendhig  phsaes,  but 
ia  woman*s  life  there  is  a  critical  period  called 
^  the  change  of  life,"  which  corresponds  invbrse- 
ly  to  that  of  paberiy.  The  capability  of  child- 
bearing  begma  ymh  one  and  ends  witli  the 
ottuar.  The  critical  period,"  however,  la  not 
10  find  aa  that  ct  paberty.  mth  lome,  it  oo- 
cuzB  at  40,  or  43,  while  with  othws  it  extoub 
to  60,  66,  or  60,  and  in  some  rare  instance^ 
still  later,  the  average  being  45.  This  period 
of  sterility  is  still  less  marked  and  regular  in 
man  than  woman.  And  here  we  msy  ob- 
serve that,  whatever  be  the  length  of  the  de- 
*i*inAing  phase  of  life  in  different  individnsls, 
the  asoending  periods  are  nearly  uniform  in 
their  average  duration.  The  female  sex  is 
nsoaUy  more  precocious  than  the  male,  and 
women  average  longer  lives  than  men,  bat  that 
is  pn^^bly  ba»iise  tiiey  are  less  exposed  to  ao- 
tiaeDt  and  danger  in  the  common  course  of 
ttuDga,  for  the  extreme  oases  of  old  age  record- 
ed are  mofe  namerona  in  malea  tbaa  femalea. 
^ndividiiala  become  Iwally  qoaSfied  finr  oer- 
tiduaotB  at  pvoL  ages,  and  these  varyindi&rent 
eountriea,  aooor^ngto  tlw  laws  and  institations. 
A  oUld  under  10^  yrars  of  age  is  not  amenable 
to  the  laws  ctf  Engund  for  serioos  offences ;  the 
paroits  are  responsible  for  its  actions  in  minor 
oases.  Above  that  age,  the  offender  is  respon- 
nble,  when  deemed  oompetrait  to  distinguish 
between  zight  and  wrong.  The  age  of  14  is 
fixed,  by  the  civil  law,  as  the  age  of  criminal 
reqKmsiDilitf ;  capital  ponishment,  boweven 
ms  infliiT^  for  mtuder,  in  1629,  oa.  a  boy  « 
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6  years  of  age,  who  had  most  artfully  concealed 
the  body  of  bis  victim.  The  oath  of  all^^iance 
may  be  taken  after  12,  and  youths  of  either  sex 
may  choose  a  guardian  at  the  age  of  14;  but  no 
person  under  21  can  exeonte  a  valid  will.  The 
nubile  age  was  fixed  by  the  Soman  law  at  14 
for  males,  and  12  for  females,  and  at  these 
q)eotive  ages  either  sex  may,  in  England,  oon- 
sent  to  marriage,  with  the  approval  of  guar^ 
dians.  By  the  code  Napoleon,  the  nubile  age 
in  Prance  is  18  for  males  and  16  for  females, 
with  the  ^proval  of  guardians ;  and  at  17,  a 
person  of  either  sex  may  be  an  executor  or  an 
executrix.  The  age  of  m^ority,  which  gives  to 
both  sexes  the  free  disposal  themselves  and 
of  their  property,  perscmal  and  real,  is  21,  both 
in  France  and  England,  but  in  ancient  Rome, 
minority  continued  until  the  age  of  25.  A  can- 
didate for  holy  orders  may  become  a  deacon  in 
the  church  of  Enfj^and  at  28,  and  be  ordained  a 
priest  at  24;  80  is  the  age  required  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  a  bishc^irio;  21  fin>  a  licentiate  of  we 
ohuroh  of  Scotland,  for  admisBiuito  the  English 
or  Bcotdi  bai;  and  for  receiving  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  me^oina.  In  many  of  the  universities 
and  colleges  of  Europe  and  America.  The 
preudent  of  the  United  States  must  have  attain- 
ed the  age  of  86,  a  senator  in  congress  must  be 
80,  and  a  representative  26  years  old.  The  usual 
term  of  service  in  the  muitia  in  the  different 
states  of  the  Union  is  from  18  to  45.— The  age 
of  man,  as  well  as  that  of  animalB  and  plants, 
may  be  considered  with  regard  to  the  infiuences 
of  fiivorable  or  tiufavorablo  circumstances  and 
conditions,  on  particular  tribes  and  constitu- 
Hom ;  shortening  the  average  duration  of  life 
iot  individtuils,  or  lengthening  it  oonsiderab^, 
as  the  case  may  be.  In  £ust  longevity  and 
prematore  decay  depend  as  mach  upon  the  ex- 
ternal  conditions  of  Ufe  as  upon  the  inherent 
qualities  and  structore  of  organic  beings,  animal 
or  vegetable;  and  human  longevity  forms  no 
exception  to  the  law.  Some  are  cot  off  by 
accident  at  birtii ;  others  live  a  few  short 
months  or  years,  and  prematarely  die.  Num- 
bers attain  to  fall  development  before  they  quit 
the  scene ;  but  few  attam  to  ripe  old  age,  and 
fewer  still  to  double  the  amount  of  years,  as- 
signed to  what  is  termed  the  natural  course  of 
life,  or  three  score  years  and  ten."  And  yet 
some  individuals  are  said  to  have  lived  beyond 
the  double  limit,  and  attained  the  middle  of  a 
third  natnral  oyde.  This  is  one  of  the  mys- 
teries of  life  but  littie  understood.  Tlwmy^ 
formnla  of  "a  tim^  times,  wd  half  a  time," 
may  be  oompared  vUh  the  natural  period 
of  8  score  years  and  10,  as  SO  is  the  time 
<rf  phyrical  development;  2,  more  of  these 
times  or  oydes  bring  man  to  60 ;  and  an  ad- 
ditional hft'f  a  time  to  seventy — "  the  time  of 
the  end"  of  the  natural  career.  But  how  are 
we  to  understand  the  very  marked  cases  of  ex- 
ception! No  answer  can  as  yet  be  given  to 
this  question.  Some  philosophers  believe  that, 
under  well-devised  rules  of  conduct  and  favor- 
able external  oondUdons,  the  natural  poiod  of 
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Hie  might  be  extended  to  100  years,  in  Uea  of 
70;  and  ICfloorais,  a  EVenoh  phjBiolc^t  of 
bigh  stutdlng  in  the  adentifio  world,  haa  pnb- 
fiahed  a  work  recently,  in  which  he  treats  of 
**hnmaD  loogeTity"  as  dependent  upon  hnraan 
pmdenoe  nudnlj,  and  easUj  proloD^ad  hj  care 
to  the  limit  of  100  years.  There  ^  however, 
nothing  very  novel  w  oonvinidng  in  his  hook: 
either  m  a  physloI<^oal  or  in  a  philosophical 
point  of  view ;  although  he  takes  for  granted 
that  longevity  is  most  desirable  to  man  and 
worthy  of  porsait,  ns  an  addition  to  the  snm  of 
hnman  ht^piaess  on  earth.  The  nsefalnees  of 
individnal  activity  to  the  general  well-being  of 
the  race,  is  the  omy  interesting  point  involved 
in  the  consideration  of  longevity.  Mnch  more 
imp(Hrtant  is  it,  to  consider  how  the  natural 
term  of  liib  maybe  attained  and  healthfully  and 
nsefhlly  enjoyed  by  the  great  majority  the 
race,  than  how  a  few,  or  many,  might  prolong 
their  latter  days  in  aged  snperannnajUon  during 
Ifk  fl(^  80,  or  40  yeara,  as  some  would  incon- 
siderately seem  to  wish  for.  Extrafn-dinaiy 
cases  of  Icmgevify,  th^efore,  are  much  more 
corions  and  interesting  as  exceptional  fiaota, 
than  they  oonld  possibly  be  as  examples  of 
what  might  posdbly  be  rendered  muversaL 
Histoiy  ^ows  that  the  natnrol  tenn  of  life  has 
varied  Uttle  during  some  4,000  years,  and  the 
proportion  of  ertraordlnary  eases  of  longevity, 
continues  much  the  same  at  present  as  it  was  in 
former  times.  The  average  duration  of  exist- 
ence is,  however,  quite  another  question ;  and 
this  varies  with  the  favorable  or  ui^vorable 
habits  of  the  people  vith  re^rd  to  industry, 
morality,  and  dvilized  onlture.  Korhaslatitnde 
or  lon^tode  much  to  do  with  the  duration  of 
life,  dther  with  r^ard  to  average,  or  natural, 
or  extraordinary  periods :  fto*  in  aU  latitudes  and 
lon^^tudes,  where  natural  conditions  are  other- 
wise equally  &vorable,  natural,  exceptional,  and 
average  periods  maintain  respectively  a  similar 
ratio  of  proportionality.  But,  where  peculiar 
oanses  of  insalubrity  of  diniate,  or  hisnffioienoy 
of  food  and  clothing,  or  excessive  indulgence,  or 
overtaxing  the  powers  of  body  or  min^  or  any 
other  habitual  deviation  from  the  natural  laws 
healthy  equilibrium  prevail,  the  average  of 
life  is  shortened  in  proportion  to  the  violation 
<rf  the  laws  of  healtn,  whatever  be  the  latitude 
and  lon^tnde  of  tlw  lofnlity.  The  aTwage 
duration  of  life  in  Enr(^  aooordin^to  atatira- 
oal  ealonlationa  lies  somewhere  betwerai  86  and 
88  years ;  the  highest  average  occurs  in  coun- 
taies  where  wealtii,  oommerce,  and  civilization 
are  most  nniversally  diffased;  the  lowest  where 
poverty  and  ignorance  and  despotism  prevail. 
These  facts  have  been  carefully  observed  in  our 
times  by  life-insurance  companies,  as  the  baas 
of  commercial  calculations.  In  Englwd  the 
rate  of  mortality  is  said  to  be  2}  per  cent  per 
annum ;  while  in  Russia,  the  retnms  of  1842 
^ve  8}  per  cent,  for  the  mortality  of  the  whole 
empire,  and  considerably  more  than  this,  for 
certain  provinces,  including  the  baedns  of  the 
Wc^^  the  Dniepw,  and  the  DotL  The  average 


duration  of  life  b  tiierefore  higher  in  Kn  gland 
than  In  Bub^  ;  bnt  we  might  pnijMy  find  as 
many  oases  <rif  exo^tionariongevitr  in  Bmda 
as  iuEn^and,  if  statistiosl  returns  were  made 
with  equal  care  in  the  two  ooantries.  Oran- 
parative  l<H)gevity  has  not  reodved  as  smoh 
attenti<Hi,  as  the  averages  of  mortality  and  the 
mean  duration  of  existence  iu  civilized  states,  but 
numerous  authentic  records  of  in^vidual  cases  * 
may  be  found  in  every  nation.  The  system  of 
registration,  recently  adopted  in  England,  ^ves 
authentic  statistics  with  r^fsrd  to  ages  and  the 
average  mortality  of  the  united  kingdom ;  auA 
from  these  we  learn  that  in  the  year  1862,  when 
the  population  of  England  and  Wales  was 
18,000,000,  there  died  86  males  above  100  yean 
<^  age  (the  eldest  of  these  being  105),  and  68 
ienuues  (two  oi  whom  attained  to  108,  1  to 
107,  and  1  to  106).  Li  Oie  registor  of  deaths 
for  the  following  year,  are  81  malea  and 
fomales  above  100  years  of  age;  the<^deatnu^ 
lOfi,  the  oldest  female  110.  The  Busdan  tables 
published  in  164^  nve  no  detailed  q>ecification 
of  ages  above  90 ;  but  they  record,  for  several 
years,  the  number  of  deaths  of  males  upwards 
of  90,  giving  5,000  for  each  year,  whidli  is  a 
large  proportion  for  the  population.  In  Austria, 
indnding  Lombardy,  446  persons  died  in  184St, 
at  ages  above  100,  out  of  some  460,000  deaths, 
being  nearly  1  per  1,000.  In  the  Prussian  states, 
786  males  and  890  females  died  in  1841,  at  ages 
upward  of  90.  In  Norway,  where  the  whole 
population,  in  1846,  approached  1,200,000,  there 
were  19  nudes  and  22  females  above  100  years 
at  age.— FUny  gives  wnne  instances  of  longevitj 
taken  exclusively  from  the  region  between  the 
-famines  and  the  Fo,  as  found  on  the  reoord 
of  the  census  instituted  by  Yeepadan;  and 
within  these  narrow  limits  he  enumerates  64  per- 
sons who  had  reached  the  age  of  100  years ;  14^ 
the  age  of  110;  20, 126  ;  40, 180;  40, 186 ;  and 
80, 140  years.  In  Uie  single  town  of  Yalciatium 
near  Plaoentia,  he  mentions  6  persona  of  110 ;  4 
of  120 ;  and  1  of  160  years  <^  age.  Amongst 
the  ancient  philosophers  and  men  of  note,  not 
to  moition  women,  we  find  some  cases  of  com- 
parative longevity.  Zeno  is  said  to  have  lived 
102  years;  Demooritus  104 ;  Pyrrho  90;  IHo- 
genes  90 ;  Plato  82 ;  Isocrates  08 ;  Hippocrates 
09 ;  Sophocles  90 ;  and  Gorgias,  tiie  master  of 
Isocrates,  107.  Terentia,  the  wife  of  CSoenx 
lived  to  the  age  of  108 ;  Olovia,  the  wife  of 
OfiUna^  to  116  years;  and  numerons  other 
instances  of  comparative  longevity  are  recorded 
of  audent  Greece  and  Bome ;  as  well  as  of 
modem  times  and  nations.  Dr.  Van  Ovoa  gives 
17 examples ofage exceeding  160 years;  andKr. 
Bailey,  in  his  reoords  of  longevity,  gives  a  cata- 
logue of  8,000  or  4,000  oases  of  old  age,  verging 
dosdy  on  100  or  exceeding  it,  and  not  a  few  <x 
them  reaching  as  high  as  160  years.  Many  of 
these  cases  may  be  more  or  less  satia&ctorily 
authoiticated,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
oomparativdy  frequent  prolongation  of  human 
life  to  the  age  of  100,  110,  120,  180,  and  140 
years,  or  evenmore;  but  these  are alwv^  more 
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or  Imb  esMptional  is  oompartoon  with  the 
araage  dnrmoa  of  life;  and  therefore,  as  ja- 
dMons  writers  have  observed,  *'  no  fit  exponents 
cf  the  univwsal  natural  capacity  for  life  in 
man."  It  would  hardi^  be  deemed  reasonable 
to  believe  that  6  feet  ia  the  natoral  mean  of 
immaa  stature,  beoaose  some  men  atttun  the 
hdf^t  of  7,  8«  and  even  9  feet,  when  long  ezpe- 
rienoe  proves  that  61  feet  have  always  been 
and  still  oontinae  to  be  nearer  to  the  average 
beigfat  of  the  male  population  of  oar  globe ;  nor 
would  it  be  less  hazardous  to  fix  upon  4  feet  as 
the  natural  mean,  beoaose  some  dwarfs  are 
hardly  more  than  8  feet  high.  AgA.in^  some 
men  are  extremely  fat  and  bulky,  oth^  very 
alim  and  deUoate ;  bat  these  a£ford  no  proper 
data  for  oiM^jectniiDg  the  average  weight  and 
balk  irtiloh  men  and  women  would  attain  to. 
nnder  modea  o£  iiypothe^ioBl  breed  and 
ooltDie ;  nor  doea  any  oaiegory  of  ezoepdouB, 
ibak  we  know  <^  warrant  ns  in  oonjeotoruig 
that  the  natoral  period  of  homan  life  might  be 
praloDged  by  care  or  ooltoret  bat  the  average 
which  falls  below  the  natar^  term,  might  oer- 
tunly  be  raised  by  doe  attention  to  the  laws  of 
natore  woA  the  known  requirements  of  heathy 
Ufa  ia  states  and  cities,  fimiilies  and  individuals. 
The  natural  term  o£  m&  differs  to  some  extent, 
no  doubt,  in  different  persons,  though  not  as 
the  natoral  height  or  statore  diSbrs  in  different 
familieB ;  for  all  men  attain  to  virility  about  86 
or  40,  however  alowly  they  decline  into  old  age. 
In  eiOier  case,  the  exertions  are  few  in  number 
iaim>portiou  to  thenue.  2Cen  8feethi^(»-  9 
ftet  Idgh,  are  «tzemely  rare ;  4  fiaetb  aoB  8  are 
lesB  so;  6  and  7£eet  are  much  more  numerous, 
and  6  Aet  ia  a  rery  oommon  statore,  bat  the 
great  mqltnity  are  not  so  tall.  Extreme  longe- 
vity  is  also  very  rare  in  both  sexes.  A  very 
amall  proportion,  one  in  many  millions,  may 
attain  to  twioe  the  osoal  term  of  natoral  exist- 
oioe,  and  possibly  eiyoy  good  health  daring  a 
great  part  of  that  long  lin ;  bat  many  persons 
who  attain  to  aa  extreme  old  age,  merely  drag 
the  body  through  a  dreary  prolon^tion  <a  help- 
k»  aenUity.  The  asoendmg  periods  of  life  from 
bh-th  to  40  years  of  age,  seem  nearly  equal  in 
all  eaaea;  and  to  this  extent  we  may  reg^  the 
natural  term  of  homan  development  as  normal 
or  oonatant;  but  some  maintjgri  tiiieir  vigor 
many  years,  and  then  dedine  most  r^idly  and 
die^  while  others  decline  slowly,  and  enjoy  aa 
lo^  an  evening  of  life  aa  their  proltmged  alter- 
Doon.  This  view  of  Hba  £Bot  might  (pve  some 
plraaibllity  to  the  theory  of  oonUuidng  for  all 
Oy  artificial  means,  that  slow  decline  wbldi 
mtnre^  nnaadsted,  manifests  in  some  rare 
tnstanoea;  but  notluog  b^ng  known  of  the 
ouses  of  BQoh  exo«>tionaI  Itmgevity,  nothing 
can  be  lo^cally  predicated  of  uie  poesiMe  re- 
aito  oi  any  haman  soheme  for  lengtboiing  the 
desoeoding  pwiod  of  human  life,  and  thus  fre- 
qnently  attaiaing  exUemo  old  age.  Kx^aor- 
dinaiT  cases  of  longevicy  belong  to  an  excep- 
tional  law  of  nature,  just  as  much  as  extraorm- 
aazy  stature,  poetic^  artistic,  sciratlfic,  or 
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inventive  geniaB:  and  tlungh  edooation  may 
improve  the  intellect  and  taste  of  tSio  whole  race, 
no  amoant  of  oaltare  can  produce  genius,  ort^ 
crease  the  statore  of  tiie  body,  or  rmier  general 
the  naturally  rare  oocorrence  of  longevity. 
— ^Little  is  koown  of  the  age  of  Atiimt^la^  esped- 
ally  the  non-domesticated  tribes.  Someiso^twt 
facts,  however,  have  been  noted  with  regard  to 
the  age  attained  by  oertala  birds,  fishes,  reptiles, 
elephants,  &a  The  Indians  believe  that  the 
elephant  lives  about  300  years,  and  instaaces 
are  on  record  of  their  having  been  kept  in  cap- 
tivity as  long  as  180  years,  their  age  being  un- 
known when  they  were  first  taken  wUd  from 
the  forest  Camels  live  from  40  to  50  yeara, 
horses  average  from  26  to  30,  oxen  about  20 ; 
sheep  8  or  9,  and  dogs  from  12  to  14  years. 
As  a  general  ral&  the  hag^  typea  (rf  animals 
live  longer  than  uie  amaller,  in  the  vertebrated 
olassea,  qoadrapeds,  bird^  rqrtiles,  and  fi^ea. 
Some  kinds  of  birds  attam  to  a  great  age ;  the 
swan  has  been  known  to  live  a  huudred  yeara ; 
and  there  are  instances  on  record  of  the  raven 
havmg  exceeded  that  age.  Birds  of  prey  at- 
tain to  great  longevity ;  the  eagle  has  survived 
a  century.  Parrots  have  been  known  to  live  60, 
and  as  long  as  80  years.  The  gallinaceous 
trib^  live  not  so  long.  Pheasants  and  domes- 
tic poultry  rarely  exceed  12  or  16  years.  Rep- 
tiles, of  some  kinds,  live  vety  long.  A  tortoise 
was  placed  in  the  garden  of  the  arcbiepiscq^ 
palace  of  Lambeth,  in  the  year  1683,  during 
the  life  of  Arohtushop  Laud,  and  lived  till  the 
year  1768,  when  it  perished  by  accident;  thus 
living  120  years,  without  having  attained  the 
natural  term  of  lifo.  Nothing  Is  known  of  the 
■age  of  large  serpents,  sooh  as  the  boa,  bat 
smaller  r^tilea,  as  the  toad,  are  known  to  live 
about  16  years.  Fiahe^  and  aTiimftl*  that  live 
in  the  waten  attam,  in  many  instances,  to  a 
great  age.  The  carp  has  been  known  to  live 
200  years.  Oommon  river  trout  have  been 
confined  in  a  well  80  aud  even  60  years,  and 
were  still  living.  A  pike  has  been  known  to 
live  in  a  pond  90  years ;  and  Gesner  relates 
that  iu  1497,  an  enormona  pike  was  caught  in  a 
lake  near  HaillOTun,  in  Soabia,  with  a  brasa 
ring  attached  to  it,  bearing  that  it  was  put  in 
the  lake  in  tiie  year  1280.  The  pike  must  have 
lived,  therefore,  at  le^  267  years;  the  ring  is 
still  preserved  at  Haunheim.  The  age  of  the 
whale  is  known  by  the  use  and  nombw  of 
lamina  of  certain  organs  in  the  month,  formed 
of  a  homy  sobstaaoe,  oomnumly  known  as 
whale-bone.  These  lamina  increase  yearly, 
and  if  the  mode  of  oompatation  be  correct 
they  indicate^  in  certain  oases^  that  the  animal 
atddns  to  an  age  of  8  and  even  4  centuries. 
Little  is  known  of  tiie  age  attained  by  animals 
of  the  lower  types,  such  as  articnlata,  moUosca, 
and  radiata;  tiut  of  insects  has  received  some 
attention,  and  it  has  been  remarked,  that  though 
the  first  period  of  life,  passed  in  the  grub  or 
caterpillar  state,  extends  to  several  months  or 
even  years,  the  great  majority  live  but  a  few 
days  or  weeks  after  the  metamoiphosia  by 
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which  thej  att^  to  a  more  perfect  form.  The 
ephemera,  when  it  leaves  its  grab-life  in  the 
water,  and  osBDmes  a  higher  fbrm  and  an  afirisl 
existenoe^  lives  bat  a  few  hoon,  and  dies  the 
very  daj  on  which  it  was  bom  into  its  new 
life ;  wh^a  its  name,  ej^emera,  or,  pasdsgim 
a  daj.  As  there  aze  Tanooa  external  signs  de- 
noting  age  in  man,  from  oluldbood  to  extreme 
old  age,  so  there  are  means  of  Judging  of  the 
age  ot  ai^mals  hy  dmikr  external  cdgns,  bat 
thej  bare  only  been  observed  with  care  in 
some  of  the  domestic  animals.  The  age  of  the 
horse  in  his  ascending  phase  of  life,  ia  known 
chiefly  by  the  growth  and  appearance  of  the 
teeth,  and  more  especisHy  of  the  incisors,  com- 
monly called  nippers.  These,  however,  lose 
their  distinctive  marks  when  the  animal  passes 
his  8th  year,  and  are  no  longer  nseful  to  denote 
the  age  exactly.  In  each  Jaw  of  the  horse 
thwe  are  6  of  these  nijmers,  broad,  thin,  and 
trenchant  in  the  foal ;  wnile^  in  the  adult  ani- 
mal, the  orowna  become  flat,  and  marked  in  flid 
centre  with  a  hollow  disk.  The  foal  or  mSk 
teeth  i^pear  abont  15  days  after  Idrth.  At  2^ 
years  ca  age,  the  middle  pair  drop,  and  are  re- 
placed by  the  corresponmng  permanent  teeth. 
At  8|  years  the  two  next,  one  on  each  side,  fhU, 
and  are  likewise  replaced.  At  4^  years,  the 
two  external  nippers  or  excisors  drop  and  make 
room  for  the  corresponding  pair  of^ permanent 
tetth.  All  these  permanent  nippers  are  flat- 
tened on  the  crown  or  apper  sarfaoe,  and  marked 
in  the  centre  witii  a  circalar  hollow  pit;  this 
^it  is  gradnally  de&ced,  as  the  tooth  wears 
slowly  down  to  a  level  wil^  Hha  bottom.  By 
the  degree  of  this  detrition,  or  wearing  of  the 
teeth,  the  age  of  the  animal  ia  determined  np  to 
the  8th  year,  when  the  marks  are  generally 

goito  e&oed.  The  external  pair  d  nippen, 
owerer,  spearing  a  year  or  two  after  tab  in- 
termediate pair,  preserve  their  orifrinal  form 
proportionably  later.  The  age  <n  a  horse 
may  stall  be  determined  for  a  few  years,  after 
the  6ih  year,  by  the  appearance  and  compar- 
ative length  of  the  canine  teeth,  or  toshes; 
these,  however,  are  sometimes  wanting,  partio- 
nlarly  in  the  lower  Jaw:  and,  in  maras,  they 
are  rarely  devdoped  at  all.  The  toshes  of  the 
under  Jaw  appear  at  the  age  of  8^  years,  those 
of  the  upper  Jaw  at  4.  They  are  sharp-pointed 
until  the  age  of  6,  and  at  10  become  blunt  and 
long,  l>eoause  the  gams  b^n  about  that  time 
to  recede  from  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  leaving 
th^  naked  and  exposed.  After  this  period, 
there  are  no  certain  means  of  determining  the 
age  of  ahorse,  bat  Bomoocnjeatare  maybemade 
from  the  comparative  rize,  blantneK  and  dis- 
colored ^pearanoe  of  the  tushes.  The  age  of 
homed  <»ttle  is  more  readily  determined  by 
the  growth  of  the  horns,  than  by  the  growth, 
saco^don,  and  detrition  of  the  teeth.  But  here 
we  must  observe  that  the  horns  of  oxen,  sheep, 
goats,  and  antelopes,  b^ng  hollow  and  perma- 
nent, difilBT  widely  both  in  form  and  in  the 
manner  of  their  ffrowtli,  from  those  of  the  deer 
tribe,  which  ate  ^fibrent  in  stntctore,  and  also 


deciduous.  The  deer  kind  shed  their  horns  an- 
nually, and,  with  the  sin^e  exception  <^  the 
r^-deer,  the  males  alone  luive  iMNm  .  At  first, 
thev  have  them  in  the  fom  of  dmple  privets, 
wimoat  any  branohfla,  or  antlm;  rat  oadh  boo- 
oeeding  year  adds  one  or  moce  branches,  ao- 
oarding  to  the  species,  up  to  a  oertain  fixed 
period,  beyond  which  the  age  o£  the  animal 
can  only  be  ooi^eotnred  from  the  aze  of  the 
horns  and  tiie  thickness  of  the  burr  or  knob  at 
their  roots,  which  burr  connects  them  with  the 
skulL  The  prickets  or  first  horns  the  com- 
mon stag,  &11  dnring  the  Sd  year  of  the  ani- 
mal's li&,  each  one  Wng  replaced  by  one  with 
a  dngle  antler,  and  thence  called  the  fork.  This 
&11b  during  the  8d  year,  and  is  replaced  by  the 
8d  kind,  wnioh  has  commonly  8  or  4,  and  some- 
times 6  branches.  The  4th  and  following  pair 
have  a  like  nnmber  of  branches,  and  the  num- 
ber of  antiers  goes  on  increaang  in  the  same 
manner  till  the  8th  year  of  the  animal's  life ; 
after  which  time^  they  fidlow  no  fixed  rule,  bat 
continue  to  inorease  in  namben  partionlariy 
near  the  srmunit  of  the  bom,  where  they  are 
sometimes  groaped  in  the  form  of  a  ooroneti 
and  thence  called  royal  antlers."  The  fallow- 
deer,  the  roebuck,  and  other  species  of  Uiis 
genua,  jMWsent  similar  examples  of  development : 
the  number  of  the  antlers  increasing  in  a  fixed 
ratio,  up  to  a  certain  time,  beyond  which  the 
agey  as  in  the  stag,  can  only  be  determined  by 
the  comparative  size  of  the  burr  and  that  part 
of  the  shaft  or  bom  frvm  which  the  antlera 
grow.  In  the  &llow-deer,  the  prickets  of  the 
2d  year  are  replaced  by  horns  bearing  two 
antlers  already  mdioating  the  palmated  form, 
wlUoh  afterwards  distiognishes  them  from  the 
antlers  cf  other  deer.  This  palm  inoreasea  in 
breadth,  and  assumes  an  iodaited  form  on 
the  Bi^erlfMr  and  posterior  bordoi^  and  the  4th 
pur  of  horns,  ahed  in  the  6th  year  of  the  ani- 
mal's life,  are  replaced  by  others  in  which  the 
palm  is  cloven  or  subdivided  irregularly  into 
distinct  parts,  assnndng,  in  old  ftTiirniilfi,  a  great 
diversity  and  angularity  of  form.  Finally,  the 
horns  begin  to  shrink  in  size,  and  are  said  to 
end  in  beo(Hning  nmple  prickets  as  in  the  1st 
year.  The  homa  of  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and  an- 
telopes, are  hollow  and  permanent.  They  con- 
sist of  a  sheath  of  horn  covering  a  bony  core 
or  process  of  the  skull,  and  growing  from  the 
root,  where  an  additional  knob  or  ring  ia  formed 
each  year;  and  thus  the  nomber  of  these  rings 
is  a  sore  indication  (tf  the  animal^s  age.  The 
growtii  of  the  horns  is  not  nniform  tfanragfaoat 
tlie  year,  but  varies  with  the  seasons.  The  in- 
crease tues  plaoe  in  the  spring,  and  there  ia  no 
fhrther  addition  until  the  following  year.  In 
the  cow  kind,  the  homa  ^ipear  to  grow  ani- 
formly  during  the  first  8  years ;  and  up  to  that 

Eeriod  they  are  smooth  and  without  wrinkles ; 
at  after  Uie  age  of  8  years,  each  sncoeeding 
year  adds  a  ring  to  the  root  of  the  horn.  The 

SB  is  determined,  therefiure,  in  this  species,  by 
owing  8  years  for  the  smooth  part  of  the 
horn,  and  1  for  each  of  the  rings,  where  they 
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exist.  In  ahee]^  and  goats  the  horns  show  their 
first  knob  or  ring  in  the  Sd  year,  whence  the 
top  or  smooth  pi^  oonnts  for  only  1.  These 
pecoliarities  have  not  beensofficienUj  observed 
m  antelopes  to  give  us  a  reliable  rale  for  deter- 
nuning  uie  age  of  the  animal  bv  the  growth 
and.  q^earanoe  of  the  horn ;  and  henoe,  noth- 
ing ponlive  is  known  of  th^  rdlative  ages 
aiu  natural  ksigeTity. — Plants  and  trees  ori^- 
nate  In  seeds  or  v^etable  germs,  as  animals 
from  ova ;  and  both  are  sabjeot  to  the  hws  of 
orgsnio  formation,  growth,  reprodnotion,  and 
decaj.  Moreover,  as  some  fonns  of  animal 
life  are  very  brief  in  their  natoral  career,  be- 
ginning, as  it  were,  and  ending  in  a  day,  like 
the  ephemera,  while  others  are  continned  for 
a  century,  and  more,  as  the  elephant,  and 
even  S  or  4  centmies,  as  the  whale,  eo  it  is 
with  v^table  life;  some  ran  their  whole 
career  in  one  short  year  or  two,  as  the  in- 
nomerable  families  of  annaal  aai  blenni&L 
plantSL  while  some  few  speoies  of  the  larger 
growth  of  trees  live  centaries,  and  even  tens 
of  oeutnriea,  bc^re  they  final^  decay  and  die. 
The  oriental  ^ane,  the  luobab,  the  ohesbiiit  treei 
and  the  deddoona  cypress,  aro  said  to  ftimiah 
SndiTidaal  raedmeos,  the  age  of  which  attains 
to  several  thoosand  years ;  as  mnoh,  in  ftct,  as 
4,000  or  6,000  years  or  mfnre.  Yew  ta«es  are 
T^korted  to  attain,  in  certain  casea  as  mnoh  as 
1,500  or  8,000  years,  and  still  be  floarishing  la 
green  old  age.  Oak  trees  are  said  to  live,  in 
mvorable  conditions,  as  mnch  as  1,200  years ; 
and  nmneroQs  instances  are  cited  of  trees  known 
to  be  of  800,  400,  and  700  years'  standing  in 
partdoolar  localities.  Cypresses,  lime  trees,  and 
ehna,  are  mentioned  as  having  att^ed  respec- 
tively the  ages  of  800,  500,  and  800  years  or 
more,  and  to  be  still  Existing  in  verdant  dig- 
ni^,  to  testify  their  venerable  aathenticity. 
AdanatKi  fbnnd  trees  of  the  baobab  species  in 
Africa,  which  he  computed  to  be  6,150  years 
of  age ;  and  the  younger  De  Candolle  reports  tiie 
deddnons  cypress  of  Chaptdtepec,  in  Uezico, 
to  be  still  older.  The  baobab  of  Senegal  meas- 
nring  90  feet  in  girth,  and  the  ^gaatia  draeana 
draco  at  Oratoria  in  Tenerifiie,  which  Hnmboldt 
claeeee  with  the  baobab,  are  sapposed  to  be  the 
oldest,  or  amongst  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the 
earth.  The  fiunons  sweet  chestnnt  tree,  on 
Hoont  Etna,  one  of  which  measores  IBO  feet 
in  cirenmference,  another  70,  and  another  64, 
are  said  to  be  as  old  as  the  baobabs,  jnst  men- 
tioned ;  and  the  oriental  plane  tree  in  t^e  val- 
ley of  Bnynkdere,  near  Constantinople,  having  a 
girth  of  150  feet,  and  an  internal  cavity  80  feet 
in  ciremn&rences  is  deemed  as  old  as  any  other 
bee  existing,  ^gfat  oUve  trees  are  still  to  be 
seen  on  the  Konnt  of  Olives,  at  Jemsalem, 
which  historical  docmnents  prove  to  have  ex- 
isted before  the  Tnrks  took  possession  of  that 
d^,  more  than  800  years  ago ;  and  the  yew 
treea  at  Fountain  abbe^  in  Yorkshire,  were  re- 
ported to  be  old  when  the  abbey  was  erected,  in 
1182,  Thej  are  probably  more  than  1,000  years 
of  1^  nov  i  and  the  <^  yew  tree  fixrmetly 
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in  Fotheringhill  chnrch-yard  in  Perthdiire, 
and  measuring  66^  feet  in  circumference,  was 
believed  to  have  existed  more  that  20  centuries. 
At  Ankerwyke  house,  near  Staines,  is  the  cel- 
ebrated yew  tree,  older  than  the  meeting  of  the 
English  barons  at  Bnnnymede,  in  Jane,  1216, 
the  date  of  Magna  Charta ;  and  many  other 
oases  of  extreme  antiquity  are  well  anthenti- 
eated  with  iwardto  trees  of  the  yew  spedea. 
The  trunk  of  the  Ankerwyke  house  yew  tree 
measures  9  feet  8  inches  in^meter,  at  8  feet 
from  tiie  nround,  and  its  branches  over^iadow 
an  area  of  207  feet  in  circumference.  Oaks 
are  well  known  to  att^  great  age.  Many 
have  berai  cut  down  in  the  "  new  forest "  which 
presented  as  many  as  800  or  400  concentric 
riags,  each  of  which  denote  a  year's  growth, 
and  many  oaks  exist  much  larger  in  dimensions 
and  of  greater  age :  some  exceeding  probably 
1200  yearsL  Dr.  Plott  mentions  an  oak  felled 
at  Norbury  which  measured  45  feet  in  oircam- 
ference.  The  Broddington  oak,  in  the  vale  of 
Gloucester,  was  64  feet  in  girth,  and  Damory's 
oak  in  Dorsetshire  68  feet.  The  age  of  the  lat- 
ter was  computed  to  be  about  2,000  years. 
Wallace^B  oak  at  Ellersley,  near  I^usley,  in 
Scotland,  is  believed  to  be  more  than  700  years 
of  age,  andia  stillflonrishiag.  At  Trons,  in  the 
Grisons,  a  lime  tree,  measnriug&l  feet  in  girth, 
planted  in  1284,  was  still  existing  in  1782,  and 
was  therefore  known  to  be  nearly  560  years  of 
age;  and  in  1776  some  famous  cypresses  called 
eupraog  de  la  fuUatiOy  existed  in  the  palace 
garden  of  Granada,  were  reputed  to  be  800  or 
900  years  oId,88  they  had  formed  part  of  a  cypress 
grove  in  the  tune  of  the  Moorish  kings  in  Spain. 
An  elm  tree  planted  by  Henry  IV.,  was  stand- 
ing in  the  garaen  of  the  Luxemboorgpalace,  in 
Paris,  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  re- 
volution, 1789 ;  and  others  are  known  to  be  of 
more  tun  a  oeutury's  growth;  but  it  is  not 
well  ascertained  that  they  sometimes,  as  affirm- 
ed, attain  to  the  age  of  800  years.  Bacon's 
elms,  in  Gray's  Inn  walk&  London,  planted  in 
1600,  decayed  prematurely  in  1720,  and  the 
elms  of  the  long  walk  at  Windsor,  planted  early 
in  the  hisb  century,  though  etdll  fine  trees,  are 
evidenUy  past  their  prime.  The  age  <rf  certdn 
trees,  as  here  reported  from  the  calculations  of 
learned  botanists  and  others,  seems  almost  fab- 
ulous, and  thence  it  may  be  well  to  state  the 
most  accurate  means  of  calculation.  The  way 
in  which  the  age  of  some  of  these  trees  has 
been  computed  is  twofold :  first,  by  compar- 
ison with  other  very  old  trees,  the  rate  of 
growth  of  which  was  known,  and  secondly,  by 
cutting  out  a  portion  of  the  trunk  from  the 
oiroumferenoe  to  the.  centre,  and  counting  the 
number  of  oonoentrio'  rings  that  are  visible.  In 
exogenous  trees,  the  woody  cylinder  of  one 
year's  growth  is  divided  from  the  succeeding 
and  preceding  bv  a  denser  substance,  wliioh 
marks  distinctly  uie  lines  of  separation  between 
each  year.  The  first  of  these  methods  is  suf- 
ficiently trustworthy  to  ^ve  an  approximation  to 
the  ^th,  and  the  second  wouM  be  still  more 
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reliable,  If  oare  were  token  to  avoid  all  cause 
of  error;  but  Dr.  Lindley  states  in  his  intro- 
duction to  botany,  that,  owing  to  the  extreme 
ineqaality  of  thickness  in  the  annual  layers  of 
wood  on  opposite  sides  of  a  stem  or  tronk,  an 
examination  made  on  the  stunted  or  less  de- 
veloped side  only,  might  lead  to  a  miscalcula- 
tion of  the  age ;  the  error  thus  induced  being 
in  some  cases  as  much  as  60  per  cent  or  more. 
There  is  no  good  reason  to  suppose,  however, 
Uiat  such  mistakes  are  common,  or  that  the  ages 
of  celebrated  n>ecimens,  authenticated  as  above, 
have  been  obtained  t^snohmisoalonlations.  The 
modes  of  growth  differ  In  plants  and  trees  of  dif- 
ferent ordere.  In  monocotyledons,  as  the  palm 
trees,  bamboo^  wheat  plant,  t^e  mode  of 
ffrowth  is  cfdled  endogenous.  1^0  diameter  in 
fiiese  ia  first  increased  considerably,  until  a 
cert^  magnitude  has  been  attained,  and  then 
the  stem  shoots  up  without  IncreaBing  much 
in  ^rth.  The  addition  of  new  matter  to  a 
trunk  of  this  kind  takes  place  by  the  longitu- 
dinal insertion  of  new  fibres  between  the  exist- 
ing fibres,  inwardly  and  near  the  centre.  Hence, 
the  mode  of  growth  being  inward,  it  is  term- 
ed endogenous.  In  the  dicotyledonous  order 
of  plants  and  trees,  the  mode  of  growth  is  just 
the  opposite.  The  length  and  bulk  increase 
together,  and  the  addition  of  new  matter  to 
the  trunk  is  efiSacted  by  the  longitudinal  inaer< 
tion  dt  new  fibres  between  the  wood  and  tibe 
bark,  beneath  tilie  latter  and  ontdde  tiie  for- 
mer ;  and  henoe  this  mode  of  growth  is  called 
6n»enonB.  Iliere  are  some  exceptions  to  these 
modes  of  growth,  in  what  may  he  deemed  am- 
Ingoons  species,  but  they  are  not  of  much  im- 
portance here.  "We  may  state,  however,  that 
if  monocotyledonous  and  exogenous  plants  in 
the  phanerogamic  da^  be  placed  in  parallel 
with  birds  and  oviparous  tribes  of  the  ver- 
tebrated  animals,  and  the  dicotyledonous,  ex- 
ogenous plants  with  the  Tnaipnifllift)  the  am- 
bigoons  growth  of  plants  might  be  compared 
with  the  ambiguous  structure  of  bate,  which 
fly  like  birds  and  yet  belong  to  the  mammalia. 
This,  of  course,  is  merely  a  comparison,  to  give 
an  idea  of  ambiguity  in  atonctnre.  The  pahn 
trees,  and  some  tropical  tribes  of  endogenoos 
planted  are  s^d  to  attain  to  an  age  of  100  or  200 
years,  and  it  has  been  sapptned  that  certain 
Brazilian  cocoa-nut  palms  may  be  as  much  as  600 
or  700  years  old;  but  the  method  of  compnting 
their  age  is  hardly  to  be  reUed  on.  This  con- 
tists  in  oouiting  the  number  of  rings  externally 
visible  upon  their  lind,  between  the  base  and 
the  smnmit  of  the  stem,  or  by  comparing  the 
oldest  specimens,  the  age  of  which  is  miknown, 
with  young  trees  of  a  known  age,  and  like 
species ;  but  no  confidence  can  be  pUcedinsuch 
a  method ;  and  the  date  palm,  which  is  best 
known  to  Europeans,  does  not  attain  to  a  very 
great  age.  The  Arabs  do  not  assign  to  it  a 
longevi^  exceeding  3  or  8  centnri^.  Their 
mode  of  growth  seems  to  preclude  even  the 
pOBubility  of  thdr  attdning  to  a  great  age, 
compared  with  the  exogenous  class.  The  diam- 


eter to  wHch  the  trunk  finally  attains,  is  very 
nearly  gained  before  they  shoot  up  far  in  hei^t, 
and  all  the  new  woody  fibre  which  every  sno- 
cessive  le^  produces  during  its  development,  is 
insinuated  m  the  centre;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  woody  matter  previously  existing 
in  the  centre  of  the  stem  is  displaced  and  forced 
oatward  to  the  circumference.  This  action  be- 
ing constantly  in  progress,  the  circumference 
which,  in  the  outset,  was  soft,  becomes  com- 
pressed and  hardened,  by  the  |>res3are  from 
within  outward,  until  at  last,  bemg  limited  in 
its  circumference,  it  can  no  longer  yidd  by 
doscr  packing  within  ^ven  limits,  and  moat  of- 
fer  an  InsnperaUe  barrier  to  farther  growth 
fibre  in  its  texture.  As  n(nie  of  the  fibres  are 
absorbed  to  make  room  fOT  others  in  the  course 
of  their  development,  the  more  external  parts 
become  first  solidified,  and  gradually  all  the 
rest,  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre ;  and 
OS  few  or  none  of  the  trees  of  this  class,  exceed 
a  foot  or  16  inches-in  diameter,  and  their  growth 
is  more  or  less  luxuriant,  in  the  tropica,  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  they  can  ever  attain  to 
any  very  great  longevity ;  for  the  vitality  de- 
pends upon  the  activity  of  all  the  functions 
of  the  leaves,  and  the  c^sation  of  one,  is  the 
obstruction  of  all ;  hence  the  plant  must  wither 
and  decay;  after  attainiug  to  a  maximum  of 
demdty  ^  straotore.  £xogenoos  trees,  how- 
ever, are  not  limited  by  any  such  necesraty.  To 
thdr  development  no  limit  of  this  sort  can  be 
asdgned.  In  consequence  <^  all  the  new  woody 
fibre  which  is  constantly  formed  by  the  leaves 
of  exogenous  trees,  being  developed  beneath  the 
bark  near  the  ciroomference  of  the  trunk,  and 
the  bark  itself  admitting  of  distension,  no  dead- 
emng  compression  is  mode  by  the  new  parts  on 
those  previously  formed,  llie  bark  ^vea  way 
naturally  to  make  room  for  the  new  growth  of 
wood  beneath  it,  which  forms  a  ring  or  layer  on 
the  wood  below ;  and  thus  successively,  each  year, 
without  excessive  pressure  of  the  parts.  The 
greatest  degree  of  vitality,  however,  resides  in 
&e  newly  formed  wood,  whUe  Bfe  becomes  ex- 
tinct, by  slow  degrees,  in  tbe  wood  near  the 
centre.  And  here  we  may  observe,  ^tat,  as 
each  sucoesuve  layer  has  a  vitality  of  its  own, 
the  gradual  decay  of  central  parts  does  not 
feet,  in  any  high  d^ree^he  life  of  newer  rings 
in  ue  drcnmference.  Hence,  trees  in  the  most 
vigorous  health  and  fiom-ishing  external  devel- 
opment, are  often  found  decayed  within,  at 
what  ,is  called  the  heart  or  core.  Exogenous 
trees  being  formed  of  a  sncces^on  of  hollow 
cylinders  or  layers,  increawng  in  ^ameter  and 
sheathing  one  onotjier,  and  each  successive  lay- 
er being,  as  it  were,  endowed  with  independent 
life,  we  may  easily  conceive  that  under  olrcom- 
stances  favorable  to  continuous  growthj  some 
individuals  of  tiiis  class  may  live  and  thrive  for 
almost  any  length  of  time ;  and  henca  the  prob- 
ability of  accnrato  estimation  with  regwd  to 
the  extreme  antiquity  of  oertaia  epedmens  re- 
ported as  above. 
AGEDA,  A  meeting  of  Jewish  rabUs  In  the 
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jear  1660,  held  in  ibe  plain  of  that  name,  aboat 
90  milea  from  Boda.  They  met  to  debate 
vhethar  the  MioBBiah  had  nnne ;  the  qiuati(Hi 
ma  dedded  in  the  negattre. 

AiSELNOTB,  a  son  of  Eail  A^lmer,  and  dean 
of  Omterbiiry,  and  aftorward  (1090)  raised  to 
the  arohbiahoprio  <^  that  see  by  Pope  Benedict 
VIII-,  under  the  rdgn  of  Oajmte  the  Great 
Agehioth  was  a  great  fitvorite  of  Oanntei;  and 
bis  inflaenoe  on  l^t  kii^  was  pwsonally  saln- 
tary.  He  also  exerted  himself  to  secure  his  eXd 
in  interest  of  many  for^gn  chnrchea.  Agelnoth 
was  called  the  good  archbishop,  and  held  the 
see  nntil  his  death,  which  ooonrred  17  years 
after  Iiis  eleTStion.  He  seems  to  have  bad  a 
great  fbndnees  for  relics,  and  gave  a  good  price 
far  them.  It  i»  recorded  of  him,  that  wUle  he 
was  on  his  way  to  the  pope  to  reoeive  his  pall 
of  office,  be  boo^t  one  en  the  arms  of  St.  An- 
gostin,  Old  Bent  It  back  to  England,  as  a  pres- 
ent to  Leo&io,  the  earl  of  Oorentry. 

AGEM,  actty  in  ynooo,  oa^tal  of  the  de- 
partment Lot-et-Garonne,  in  lat  44°  IS'  N.  long. 
0<*  87'  E.  It  is  bnilt  on  the  Qaronne,  which  is 
here  eroased  a  fine  stcme  bridge  ctf  11  arohee. 
The  town  is  old,  and  ill  bnilt,  bat  well  sit- 
uated for  trade.  It  was  formerly  famona  ftnr 
its  aoariet  dyes ;  at  present  its  products  are  linen, 
aeiges,  cotton  ooonterpanes,  swan-flMDs,  staroh, 
handkerchiefs,  leather,  and  brandy.  B:ere  also 
lai;^  qoantities  of  fine  whrat,  wine,  flax,  hemp, 
froite^  <diestants,  tobacoo,  madder,  and  cattle, 
the  prodncts  of  the  territory  of  Agenois,  find 
an  outlet  In  a  gorge  in  the  hill  L'Ermitage, 
is  the  boose  in  which  Jnlins  Bcaliger  died,  and 
his  son  Joseph  was  born.  Agen  is  famous  for 
its  prunes,  and  6  three-day  mm  are  here  held 
yearly.   Population  14,987. 

AGENDA,  the  gernndial  parttoiple  cf  the 
Latin  verb  offere,  to  do,  and  meaning  literally 
things  to  be  done.  Theologians  roeak  of  the 
IHiotioal  moral  obl^aUraiB  of  a  Ohristian  as 
awmdo^  in  oontradistbictaon  to  eredmda,  or  his 
oidigatory  d(^niatioal  belieb.  Eooleaastical 
writers  use  this  word  in  oonnection  with  the 
service  at  the  ohoroh :  thos  we  have  ttgenda 
matwtina  et  netperHnOf  morning  and  evening 
pnyers  ;  agenda  diei,  the  offioe  of  the  day, 
whether  feast  or  fiist.  In  secular  life,  bosneBS 
men  nse  it  to  denote  the  itenu  of  business  which 
they  liaTO  to  perform  from  day  to  day. 

AGENOia  a  distriot  in  fVsnoe,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Garonn^  formerly  the  province 
of  GnienneL  It  oontaiaed  1,080  aqnare  ndlefl. 
The  soil  was  ferme,  and  the  oUmate  salnbrions. 

AGENT,  in  law,  is  a  person  appointed  to 
pctform  an  aot  ftr  anoAer.  He  may  be  either 
^edal  or  general  or  may  be  appointed  dlbw 
expressly  or  impliedly.  Ko  form  of  i^point- 
ment  la  required.  An  agent  may  be  created 
dther  by  dead,  or  by  a  rimple  letter,  or  by  word 
of  moou.  To  exeonte  legal  instroments,  the 
aati>ority  must  be  equal  in  vune  with  ^e  instru- 
meat  to  be  executed ;  thus  a  power  to  ngn  and 
exeonte  deeds  most  be  created  by  a  power 
mder  aeaL  Borne  pexwMia  are  agents  by  the 
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very  natare  of  fheir  business,  such  as  at- 
torneys, auctioneers,  buli^  brokers,  captains, 
fsctors,  and  others.  The  agent  may  bind  his 
principal  by  bia  acta.  Snob  liability  must  ne- 
oessBply  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  his 
anthority ;  thus,  theo^>tainof  a  ship  oouldnot 
bind  his  owners  in  the  pnrohase  of  a  pieoe  of 
land.  The  agent  entoing  bito  a  contraot  on 
behalf  of  a  principal,  whose  name  he  disdoses, 
is  protected  from  personal  liability.  Bnt,  if 
acting  on  behalf  of  a  prindpal  unknown,  he  is  • 
himself  liable,  unless  tiie  third  party  elect  to 
prooeed  against  the  principal.  A  profea^onal 
agent  is  boond  to  exercise  due  diligence,  and  to 
bring  a  fair  dw«e  of  skill  and  knowledge  to 
the  dischai^  of  the  duties  he  nndertakes.  If 
he  be  an  nnprofeadonal  agent,  he  is  still  bound 
to  exercise  tbe  OTdinary  ladgment  of  a  prudent ' 
man  in  the  oondact  of  his  own  afikus.  The 
oiromnstance  of  hia  being  a  gratuitous  agent, 
does  not  alter  tiie  Uabili^  of  the  agrait  to  the 
prinoipal  in  this  reroecL  The  limitB  an 
agent's  powera  must  tie  determined  by  the  nar> 
tore  (rf  nis  instructions.  If  spedal,  he  is  lim- 
ited to  their  strict  letter ;  if  genersl,  he  must 
act  fix  the  best  interest  of  his  prindpal,  aooord- 
ing  to  drcnmatanoes,  and  in  these  the  usages 
of  trade  and  commerce  will  have  considerable 
w^ght  in  determining  the  propriety  of  his  con- 
duct. He  is  bound  to  give  early  notice  of  all 
occurrences  afi'eoting  bis  prindpal's  interests ; 
he  is  bound  to  account  for  Amds  immediatdy 
on  their  receipt,  and  even  for  the  nsi^ct  of 
the  same  if  retained  or  employed  by  him ;  he 
may  not  buy  from  or  sell  to  Ids  principal,  nidess 
by  express  assent ;  and  in  someoases  contracts  for 
the  benefit  of  a  person  acting  in  a  fidudary  oa> 
pacit^,  are  absolutely  void.  The  rights  of  an 
agent  are  to  rdmbarseuMnt  of  all  warges  and 
expenses  which  he  m^have  inooired  in  tbe 
proper  discharge  of  his  dntiea,  and  not  caused 
by  his  own  oardeBBness  or  ne^genoe.  He  \a 
a^  entitled  to  remuneration  of  a  reasonable 
diaracter  for  his  services ;  and  lastly,  he  is  en- 
titled to  indemnity  against  the  ooosequenoes  of 
all  acts  done  by  bim,  on  behalf  of  hia  prindpal 
within  his  powers,  provided  that  such  acta  are 
not  wrongnil  to  third  parties,  in  wbloh  case  the 

t agent  is  personally  liable.  Por  the  more  com- 
lete  protection  of  his  rights  in  these  re»pect& 
e  has  a  lien  upon  all  property  of  his  prindpal 
placed  hi  Ids  hands.  Tne  pontion  of  third  par- 
ties  may  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing.  The 
uent  may,  in  his  dealings  with  third  paitiei^ 
bmd  hia  prindpal  in  all  matters  fidrly  witUn 
the  soope  and  object  of  his  employment  If  be 
exceed  his  powers,  tiie  third  party  has  no  cldm 
whatever  on  the  prindpal ;  the  claim  which 
the  tbird  piuty  may  have  on  the  agent  must  de- 
pend on  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  in  particu- 
lar, on  the  fact  of  his  prindpal  beii^  disclosed. 
In  the  case  of  public  officers,  whe&er  acting 
within  their  powera  or  not,  they  are  not  liable 
for  contracts  entered  into  as  such  public  ofilcera. 
For  wrongful  acts  and  ii^Jnries  (not  of  a  orim- 
inai  duraotar)  committed  by  agents,  Booh  as 
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tr«MMBel^  under  oolor  of  law,  or  acddentB, 
resmtiiig  from  uegligMiee,  the  prm<»pal  may  be 
made  liable,  provided  that  the  agent's  acts  be 
inocmteBtably  within  Qieline  of  Us  duty.  Bnt 
the  perpetrator  of  a  wnmg,  not  being  entitled, 
b^  the  policy  of  the  law,  to  shield  himself  be- 
hmd  a  principal,  the  agent  is  liable  as  well  as 
the  principal.  In  some  oases  agents  are  bronght 
within  the  pale  of  the  criminal  law  by  their 
want  of  probity.  The  celebrated  case  of  Fanl 
and  Strahan,  the  London  brokers,  was  a  breach 
of  faith  in  pawning  thur  cnstometB*  seooritieB 
for  their  own  nses. 

AGESILAUS,  fionrished  B.  0. 898,  was  the  son 
of  ArchidamnB,king  of  Sparta.  Hewas  not  the 
legitimate  hdr  to  the  throne,  bnt  LeolychideB  his 
eraer  brother,  being  sospected  of  illentimaoy, 
was  set  aside  on  his  father's  death  by  tiie  influ- 
enoe  of  Lysauder,  and  Agesilaua  sobetitnted  for 
him.  Agesilans  had  not  been  bron^t  up  with 
these  lai^  expectations,  and  had  received  the 
same  education  as  any  other  Spartan  citizen. 
This  fact  made  him  Teiy  popnlar  witii  the 
mass  of  his  countrymen.  When  young,  Ly- 
sander  had  that  connection  with  him,  which 
was  common  in  Greek  manners,  and  especi- 
ally encouraged  at  Sparta,  but  which  is  so 
deeply  abhorrent  to  our  own  moral  code.  One 
drawback  he  had,  the  force  of  which  can 
hardly  be  appreciated  now,  but  one  which  is 
always  powerful  in  early  communities.  He  was 
Isme,  taid  was  besides  of  small  stature.  Ob- 
jection was  made  to  him  on  this  ground  when 
Lysander  proposed  him  for  the  sncceesion,  and 
an  angor  ^mdieiDed  against  him,  repeatingsome 
(M  oracle,  that  it  was  oontrai7  to  the  di^ne 
will  that  a  lame  nuui  sboidd  nt  on.  the  throne 
ot  Sparta;  and  that  woes  would  befall  the 
state  when  such  an  event  happened.  Lysandw 
replied  that  a  lame-footed  king  was  better  than 
a  man  who  was  not  pure  Heraolidean  tdood. 
AgeenaoB  submitted  to  the  restndnts  cMf  a  con- 
stitutional king,  and  paid  court  to  the  ephort 
Plutarch  says,  If  he  was  called  he  went  faster 
than  usual ;  if  he  was  upon  his  throne  adminis- 
tering justioe,  he  rose  up  when  the  ephori  ap- 
proached ;  if  any  one  of  them  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  soiate,  he  sent  him  a  robe  and 
an  ox,  as  marks  of  honor.  Soon  after  his  ao- 
oeesion,  an  expedition  against  Persia  was  deter- 
mined upon.  AgenuHis,  aocompanied  by 
Inlander,  aoo^fted  the  ocmmumd  w  it  (m  oon- 
dni(HL  that  80  pnre-Uooded  Spartana  shoold 
aooompany  him  as  his  offloers  and  ooonselloTs^ 
together  with  a  select  con>s  of  3,000  new^ 
enfranchised  heIot&  and  6,000  of  the  allies.  This 
was  granted,  and  Lysanderplaoed  at  the  head 
the  council  of  war.  He  burst  into  Asia 
Minor,  B.  0.  806,  taking  Ussaphemes,  the 
Fernan  satrap,  quite  unprepared.  Tissaphemes 
solidted  a  three  montm'  tmce  from  Agesilans. 
It  was  agreed  to,  and  solemnly  sworn  to  by  both 
parties.  The  treacherous  Asiatio  broke  his 
word;  not  so  Agesilans.  He  kept  the  tmce, 
saying  that  Tissaphemes  bad  by  his  p^nry 
alien^»d  pnblic  opinion  &om  his  cause,  and. 
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provoked  ibe  gods  agdnst  him;  wlifle  he 
(Agesilans)  by, respecting  Us  oaui,  had  rat 
Ued  his  own  army  round  him,  had  made  Hie 
gods  fimmble  to  him,  and  thrown  the  pnblio 
opinion  of  Ada  SGnor  on  bis  side,  which  alwaya 
respected  men  who  req>ected  their  plighted 
&iui.  He  was  very  sucoessfol  in  his  operatiosu 
in  Asia  Minor,  gained  much  booty,  and  conquered 
many  cities.  then  betook  himself  and  anny 
into  the  government  of  the  satrap  Phumabazna. 
Plutarch  tells  a  characteristic  anecdote  of  an  in- 
terview that  took  place  between  tiie  two  com- 
manders. Agesilans  came  first  to  the  place 
frapointed,  witii  his  firiends,  and  sat  down  upon 
the  long  grass,  under  a  shade,  to  wait  for 
FhamabazuSu  When  the  Perman  roler  cam^ 
hia  servants  spread  soft  skins  and  beanlafiil 
pieoes  of  tapestry  for  him;  bnt,  uptm  aeeSag 
Agenlans  bo  seated,  he  was  ashamed  to  mako 
use  of  tliwa,  and  plaoed  himself  cardessiy  upon 
the  grass  in  the  same  manner,  thou^  his  robes 
were  delicate  and  of  the  finest  odors.  After 
a  two  years'  campsign  he  brought  his  army  into 
the  bluest  state  m  effidenoy,  and  never  al- 
lowed  it  to  desecrate  any  of  the  temples  of  the 
foreign  gods.  Having  overcome  all  the  s&trana 
in  the  neighborhood,  Ageeolaua  conceived  the 
gigantic  scheme  of  penetrating  to  the  heart  of 
the  Persian  empire  in  Ecbatana  and  Busa,  and 
meeting  the  Persian  dynasty  face  to  fa(»,  aa 
Alexander  afterwards  did.  The  money  of  the 
Persian  monarch  had  mean  time  been  freely  used 
in  Aliens  and  Thebes,  and  had  stirred  up  in 
Greece  itself  a  coalition  agiunst  Sparta  and  her 
allies.  The  ephori  sent  a  messenger  to 
Agedlanat  recalling  him  home,  to  carry  on  the 
waragdnsfetheHdlffliioencanieaaf  ^arta.  "Hb 
was  at  the  head  cS  a  devoted  and  viotcnions 
army,  and  the  temptation  was  strong  to  d^bey 
the  jealous  order.  But  by  a  wonderfnl  ex- 
ercise of  sdf-command,  and  with  his  heart  flill 
of  heaviness,  he  determined  to  ob«y  the  civil 
magistrates.  This  conduct  has  commanded  the 
admiring  tributes  of  Greek  and  Latin  historians. 
He  retmned  frt)m  AEda  Minor  by  way  of  the 
Hellespont  through  Thrace,  Macedon,  md  Thee- 
saly,  fighting  his  way  when  he  was  opposed. 
Xenophon,  tiLe  general  of  the  ten  thousand, 
and  the  historian,  accompanied  him.  The 
homeward  march  he  ma&b  m  80  days,  whereas 
it  had  taken  Xer»s  a  whole  season  a  oentux; 
mwrionBly.  He  met  the  anti-Spartan  alliea  at 
Ocvonea  in  Bceotaa,  B.  0.  89^^  and  fought  a 
well-contested  battle  in  whioh  ne  gained  the 
adnntage.  AgedlaoB  was  severe^  wounded, 
and  many  of  his  choice  body  guard  of  true- 
blooded  Spartans  slain.  Yet  under  this  ex- 
asperation he  would  not  allow  a  party  of  the 
enemy  who  had  taken  sanctnary  in  a  temple  of 
Minerva,  to  be  molested.  He  regretted  the 
Oorinthun  war,  because  it  weakened  the  forces 
of  the  Greeks  in  a  fratriddal  stmggle — those 
forces  which,  in  his  opinion,  should  nave  been 
tamed  against  the  Perdan  monarchy.  Dnring 
this  time  he  conceived  a  bitter  hatred  (u 
Thebes,  which  led  him  afterwards  to  wage  im- 
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plaoftUe  war  against  that  state,  and  to  espoTise 
a  poIioT  whida  ended  in  the  diBastrons  bat- 
tie  of  Leuctra  and  the  hnmiliatiou  of  Sparta. 
Chi  his  retarn  to  Sparta,  he  enjoyed  the 
greatest  consideratioii,  and  extended  a  gener- 
ous hoi^italily  to  the  Athenian  exile,  Xe- 
not^um,  -who  has  toft  a  paaegyiio  upon  his 
pattoa  and  mtertaiiidr.  Bis  Ditter  animoa- 
itj  ag^nat  Thebea  led  him  to  soreen  and 
saTCKnt  ^dsbMas,  the  treacberons  Spartan 
who  seized  the  dtadal  of  Thebes,  and  Bpho- 
diwB  aba,  who  made  an  equally  mtprinoipled 
but  leas  saooeaafiil  attempt  npon  the  Athenian 
Feiraoa  Agesilaos  justified  his  oondnot  on  the 
gnonnd  that  both  acted  for  the  good  of  Sparta. 
This  wrongful  oondact  to  states  with  which 
^arta  was  at  peace,  united  Thebes  and  Athens, 
and  they  jointly  declared  war  agunst  Sparta. 
Ag«wilMiB  fras  not  present  at  the  defeat  of 
Lenotrs  (6.  O.  871),  after  vbioh  Bparta 
never  r^ained  her  ancieot  aaoendenoy,  but  de- 
folded  mo  of  Sparta  with  Baooeas  andnst 
^lamijiondas  and  his  allied  army.  The  Bpar- 
tana  attributed  this  misfiniane  to  the  fiut  of 
th^  having  a  lame  long.  KoQiing  hot  the 
Ibrtitade  of  Ageedlaos  saved  Sparta  pom  oap- 
tore  at  this  tame.  His  son,  Archidamns,  socn 
afterwards  guned  an  easy  Tiotory  over  the 
A**<«HtM>ii,  irliich  revived  ^e  drooping  conrage 
of  Uie  Spartans.  Agesilans  could  never  bring 
himself  to  acquiesce  in  a  peace  with  the 
Thebsns,  which  recognized  the  independence  of 
tfessoiia.  The  impoverished  condition  of 
^NUta  after  Leoctra,  was  partly  remedied  by 
the  bene&ctions  of  Ageolaus,  who  gave  up  to 
the  state  all  the  money  and  presents  which 
he  had  received  from  various  oriental  poten- 
tates. He  spent  nothing  upon  his  own  or  his 
wife*a  person,  or  in  daooraniig  the  rayti  reA- 
denee.  The  urt  soene  of  the  me  of  the  v^eran 
warrior  was  held  by  Uie  Greeks  to  have  been 
imworthy  cS  his  renown.  agreed  to  aid 
Tacfaoa^  an  Egyptian  revolter  against  the  Persian 
monarch,  with  a  band  of  Lactmian  morcenaries. 
On  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  he  gave  the  ointments, 
the  desserts,  and  the  banquet^haplets  which 
Taehos  had  sent  him  by  way  of  compliment, 
to  his  helota.  When  he  landed,  he  slept  on  the 
shore  on  straw,  and  under  the  open  s^,  thongfa 
more  than  60  years  old.  The  Egyptians  could 
hardly  believe  that  the  dirty,  weasen-fkce  little 
old  man  whom  tJliey  saw  before  them,  was  the 
man  who  once  held  the  destinies  of  the  dvilized 
world  in  his  hands.  Taohos  would  not  even 
nve  him  the  supreme  command  of  the  land 
sme^  bat  offiared  him  the  post  of  aeooud  in 
emmmand  aSba  himself,  This  di^oited  the  old 
■ddier,  and  when  Neetanabis  revdlted  frran 
Taohos  he  declared  for  Kectanal^  NeetanaUs 
did  not  wholly  confide  in  him,  and  subjected 
AgBnlsos  to  new  hnmiliations.  He,  however, 
naeaed  Kectanabis  from  a  perilous  position, 
defeated  the  latter's  opponents  thorou^y,  and 
natod  him  firmly  in  power.  Heotanabis  gave 
bim  220  talents  for  his  services,  with  whit^  he 
made  ha^  lunne  to  lay  them  at  the  feet  of  hia 
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beloved  Sparta,  then  engaged  In  war.  He 
never  reached  home ;  but  died  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  whitber  be  had  been  driven  by  a  tem- 
pest, at  the  age  of  84,  a^r  a  reign  of  41  years, 
for  80  of  which  and  untjl  tbe  battle  of  Leoctra, 
he  was  looked  jooa  as  tbe  foremost  man  in 
Greece.  His  hody  was  embalmed  in  mdted 
wax  and  taken  home  to  Sparta,  where  he  was 
eplsndidly  buried. 

AGQABy  Ralph,  a  snrveryor  and  engiaear  in 
the  16th  century,  died  A  D.  1S79.  He  made 
the  first  map  of  London. 

AGGHERHUU8,  a  province  of  Norway,  of 
which  OhrisUania  is  tbe  capital,  contains  86,691 
square  miles  of  territory,  and  687,031  inhabit- 
ants. It  abounds  in  beautiM  scenery,  mountains, 
lakes,  and  waterfalls.  The  climate  is  severe,  the 
frosts  lasting  till  May.   The  chief  trade  is  in 

Eitob  and  lumber,  with  some  iron,  tallow,  and 
ides.   The  tahaMtants  are  of  the  Lutheran 
cottfesmon. 

A6HMAT,  a  fortified  Uoorish  town,  on  the 
northern  dde  of  Uonnt  Atlas,  24  miles  S.<tf  Uo- 
xoooo.  It  has  a  peculation  of  6,000,  of  which 
1,000  are  Jews. 

AGHKIM,  a  village  in  Galway,  Ireland,  fa- 
mous for  the  crowning  victory  of  William  UI. 
over  Jamee  II.  Tbe  marquis  St  Buth,  a  French 
general,  commanded  the  forces  of  James,  while 
Ginkell  led  those  of  Wilh'am.  St.  Buth  bad 
made  able  dispontions  for  the  battle,  but,  jealous 

the  Irish  generals,  had  kept  his  plana  to  bim- 
selC  and  when  he  was  killed  by  a  cannon  shot 
early  in  the  action,  there  was  no  one  to  succeed 
him.  The  English  troops,  in  spite  of  the  well- 
cfaosen  position  of  their  opponents,  totally  rout- 
ed James's  army.  The  brave  Sarsfield  threw 
himself  into  limerick.  The  place  is  of  no 
fanpOTtance  at  present. 

AGIEB,  Pamna  Juir,  a  Frcsioh  magistrate, 
bom  at  Paris  Deo.  S8,  1748,  died  Sept  22, 
1828.  He  was  anadTocateintheparUamentof 
Paris  after  1769,  and  took  part  with  it  in  its 
quarrel  with  Manpeou.  He  threw  himself  with 
tfdor  into  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1789, 
and  was  substitute-deputy  of  the  third  estate  at 
Paris.  After  tbe  9th  Thermidor,  he  was  named 
prendent  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and 
took  part  in  this  character  in  the  sentences 
passed  upon  the  personal  followers  of  Bobes- 
pierre  and  Fonquier-Tinville.  He  occupied  va- 
rious ma^aterial  or  judicial  offices  under  the 
oonsnlar,  imperial,  and  royal  rSnmes.  He  was 
anthor  of  several  works  on  the  Hebrew  proph- 
ets, and  up<m  the  changes  made  in  the  old 
Inndh  law  at  the  time  of  the  revolution. 

AGmOOUBT,a  viUage  and  castle  hi  the 
Pas  de  OaUs,  in  France,  7  m.  K.  from  Heedm, 
aoA  11  E.  trtm  Montreml,  on  the  plains  in  the 
vidnity  of  which  Httiry  V.  of  England  won 
a  great  battie  firom  the  iVench,  in  tbe  year 
1416.  Following  tbe  hereditary  rule  of  hiahouse, 
the  young  king,  in  the  8d  year  of  bis  reign, 
had  invaded  £^ce,  landing  at  Oauz  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine,  bad  taken  and  sacked  Har- 
fleor,  and  was  m  lus  march  throuj^  the  heart 
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of  France  toward  Calais,  at  that  time  an  Eng-  good  oheer ;  but  the  EngU^  ha-rin^  neither 
Ush  garrison  town,  well  fortified  and  manned,  food  nor  fire,  their  king,  with  the  inspiration  of 
when  the  fVenidi  kiiu  haviog  assembled  all  his  a  tme  soldier,  kept  th^  spirits  alive  and  stir- 
{nindpal  nobilitr  and  e^ed  out  the  ban  and  ring  by  ccmtinoal  fonfiares  of  tnimp«t&  and 
arriere  ban  of  Frances  advanced  with  an  im-  an  moeasant  roll  of  the  martial  airs  of  En^and. 
menae  force,  and  all  the  brllUant  chivalry  of  his  Kean  time,  he  had  disposed  his  battile  with  ran 
great  and  warlike  nation,  to  intercept  the  hand-  skill,  posting  his  little  force  on  a  gently  asoend- 
tolofFngliah  invaders;  for  Henry  had  with  Iiim,  ing  elope,  having  a  scattered  hedge  aloi^  its 
in  all,  bnt  3,000  horse  and  18,000  infantry  of  all  front,  with  a  deep,  miry  meadow  before  it, 
arms,  principally  bill-men  and  andiers.  With  between  him  and  the  cavalry,  oa.  which  the 
this  little  force,  sorely  harassed  and  almost  enemy  munly  relied,  although  he  had  both 
famished — ^for  the  enemy's  light-horse  kept  the  German  arqaebaaiers  and  Genoese  croes-bowa. 
oonntry,  and  prevented  the  Englishmen  from  The  wh(de  annt  of  ^nxy^s  archery  he  had  for* 
foraging, and tiioTiUaffenwflro  hostile;  andthtt  tifled  with  a  «A«wZds  Jfwof  iron-ahod  and 
wal£d  towns  elosed  their  gates — ^Hentyhad  ad-  iron-pointed  stains,  ana  bedde  disp(^ng  his 
TSDced  as  fiir  as  Pontdsa,  where  he  hoped  to  own  small  force  of  cavalry  on  his  wings,  so  as 
pasB  the  Somme,  when  he  foond,  on  his  urival,  to  act,  at  the  crins  of  the  battle,  on  the  flanks 
that  all  the  bridges  were  broken,  and  learning  of  the  French,  he  had  advanced  a  body  of  200 
that  the  French  king  was  lying  at  Roaen  with  picked  archers,  at  right  angles  to  his  front,  am- 
Avaift  saperiority  of  force,  determined  on  bring-  Dashed  along  a  litue  copse  of  willows,  which 
ing  him  to  battle.  Thence  he  moved  on  the  was  protected  by  a  wide  and  deep  drain,  impas- 
fords  of  Blanchetaqae,  where  his  greatr^rand-  sable  to  the  French  hwse,  which  must  thna  ad- 
father,  Edward  III.,  had  passed  that  river,  vanoe  to  the  attack  throogh  ground  in  which 
shortly  before  the  battle  of  Orecy,  bnt  fomid  the  they  conld  not  gallop,  nnder  a  cross-fire  a[  the 
passes  BO  strongly  gnarded,  both  there  and  atthe  deadly  English  archery,  which  no  enemy  had 
bridge  of  Pont  8t.  Haxenoe,  that  he  conld  not  ever  yet  braved  with  imponity.  His  van,  all  of 
hope  to  cross  over  withontfighting  at  disadvan-  archers,  was  oommauded  by  the  dnke  of  York, 
toge.  This  he  was  by  &r  too  good  a  soldier  to  and  the  lords  WlUonghby  and  Beaomont.  The 
do,  wherefore  he  passed  by  Amicois  in  good  or-  centre,  oomposedenBrely  of  bill-men,  wereuiL- 
der,  and  after  skinnishing  a  whole  day  witiitiie  der  Ms  own  oamnaad,  asnsted  l)y  the  dnke  of 
armed  peasantiT  and  tlie  menr«t«rms  firom  the  Glonoester,  his  brother:  and  the  eark  Tnarshal, 
garrison  at  Ocrbte,  he  sacoeeded  in  discovering  Oxford  km  Saffidk.  The  duke  of  Exeter  led  the 
a  shallow  ford  between  that  ci^  and  Peronne,  reserve,  a  mixed  force  of  bills  and  bows,  and  an 
by  which  he  sncoeeded  in  crossing  the  river  old  knight  of  great  experience  in  the  field.  Sir 
nnmolested,  and  now  hoped  to  make  good  Ids  Thomas  of  Erpingham,  had  tlie  leading  of  the 
retreat  to  Oalds,  without  fighting ;  for  his  ar-  archers  in  the  meadow.  Against  these,  Oct  25, 
my  was  in  sorry  plight.  Their  provisions  were  1415,  beingon  a  Friday  morning,  the  day  of  St. 
all  oonsmned ;  forage  they  ooold  not,  for  the  Orispin  and  Orispinian,  advanced  the  French 
enemy  had  wasted  his  own  coontry ;  rest  they  host,  at  least  6  times  saperior  to  the  Englinh  nn- 
conld  not,  for  his  skirmishers  kept  them  oon-  merical  force,  and  yet  more  snperior  in  all  that 
stantly  on  the  alert  "  Daily  it  rained  and  eonstitates  an  army,  nnlesa  it  be  discipline,  as 
nightly  it  fi^eezed,"  says  the  old  chronicler;  arms,  eqmpments,  horae&  and  not  least,  the 
"of  fael  was  scarceness,  of  flakes  was  plenty:  health  and  condition  of  the  men.  They  came 
money  they  had  enongh,  bnt  comfort  they  had  on  in  8  bodies,  or  battles  as  they  were  called, 
none."  At  this  time,  Mon^oi&  king-at-aniUL  The  van  oonststing  of  8,000  helmets  of  crested 
oame  to  Henry  with  a  deflaooe  mxa  Lodul  Bod  knight^  with  4^000  esqpires  and  1,500  crasB- 
a  notice  to  prepare  tor  battle:  to  which  Henry  bows,  beside  two  wings,  one  of  800  and  another 
retnmed  answer,  that  ahhonfi^  he  did  not  pro-  of  1,600  pioked  men-at-arms,  and  a  reserve  of 
pose  to  seek  his  master,  he  sorely  should  not  800  more,  especially  designed  to  charam  into 
avoid  him,  and  that  if  axtj  of  Ms  nation  should  the  English  archery,  and  prevent  the  &Ebct  of 
attempt  to  stop  him  on  his  way  to  Oalais,  it  their  &tal  shot,  as  had  been  done  by  Bruce,  so 
wonld  be  at  th^  own  Jeopardy.  Then,  per-  saooessftilly,  at  Bannookbnm,  which  probably 
ceiving  that  a  oonfiict  was  inevitable  and  close  snggested  uie  idea  of  the  mancenrre.  This  i^eat 
at  hand,  he  passed  by  the  town  of  Blangy,  body  was  otmmianded  by  the  constable  of 
and  selected  his  own  gromid,  in  the  open  fields,  France,  D'AlbreLhaving  with  him  the  dokes 
between  that  place  and  Agjnoourt  The  same  of  Orleans  and  Bonrbon,  the  marshal  Bonrci- 
night,  the  French  army  came  np,  numbering  oanlt,  the  master  of  the  cross-bows,  the  lord 
60,000  men-at-arms,  resplendent  in  all  the  high  admiral  of  France,  with  many  earls,  and 
bravery  and  heraldic  pomp  of  mediffival  oMval-  femoos  captains.  The  centre  was  equal,  in 
nr,  expecting  to  trample  the  worn  and  starnng  force,  to  the  van,  and  was  led  by  the  dokes  of 
Englighmen  mider  foot,  at  a  single  charge  of  Alen^n  and  Barre,  with  all  the  flower  of  the 
their  barbed  horses,  and  pitched  over  against  French  chival^.  Kor  was  the  rrar,  which  C(A- 
the  En^ish,  between  them  and  Oaltus,  in  the  aisted  of  all  the  remafaiiiiff  men-at-arms,  nnder 
comttyof  St  FanL  witblnthetmitoiyof  Agin-  the  orders  of  the  Iwds  Anmerie,  Fnuxmbe^ 
conrt  All  night  long  the  French  feasted  abont  and  Dam  martin,  inferior  to  the  van  and  centra 
thdr  fires,  wiUi  great  revelry  and  abnndanoe  of  Before  the  battwa  joined,  the  dnke  of  Alenym 
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sent  a  herald  to  inquire^  whst  ransom  Bemy  rear  of  the  English^  and  taOien  to  plnndering  the 
vodH.  be  wiUiitg  to  pay  for  permission  to  ratre^  tents,  a  cry  arose  that  they  were  smronnded, 
onmolested ;  to  which  he  replied  that  he  troflted  and  that  the  prisoners  were  riang.  llieee  al- 
in  God,  wiUiin  8  boars*  time  the  French  would  ready  nearly  equalled  la  nomber  the  whole  force 
otme  to  him  ofl^ring  ransom;  and  llieii  passed  of  the  Eng^iBh,  and  in  the  moment  of  panic  the 
the  word  along  his  iii»s  to  stand  firm,  and  to  wwd  was  given,  and  bat  too  fatal^  eiecatedi 
dioot  no  rifeot  until  the  word  should  be  riven,  to  pot  the  oaptivas  to  the  sword.  Bat  the  bat- 
Bnt  as  sotm  as  the  FrenA  men-at^nns  neard  tie,  which  had  laMed  between  8  and  4  hoiur^ 
the  reply,  they  were  s^xed  with  indignati<»  was  won ;  and  eo  soon  as  it  was  possible  the 
that  they  were  ao  defied,  and  raahed  down  pdl-  lamentable  slanghter  was  stopped ;  and  ebange 
mellf  wiuHNit  order,  into  the  dee^i  miry  meadow,  to  say,  no  blame  was  lud  on  Henry  or  the  £lng- 
whera  fliey  soon  fomid  tbat  ^ir  horses  coold  lish,  by  the  French  knights,  who  cast  all  the 
Bcaroe  trot,  mneh  leas  oha^  etriTing  who  reproach  on  the  maranders,  who  had  cansed  the 
shonld  be  um  first  to  break  into  the  ranks  of  alarm.  In  this  terrible  battle,  there  Ml  on  the 
the  insolent  islanders.  Bnt  they  moved  not,  Frenchpart,thednkesofAlen9on,  Brabant,  and 
bat  stood  Arm,  nntil,  when  the  cavalry  were  Barre,  the  high  constable,  grand  master,  and 
within  200  yards,  or  point  blank  arrow  ahot,  h^h  admiral  of  France,  the  master  of  the 
dd  ThonuB  Erpingham  strode  forward,  on  oroesbows,  above  120  princes  of  the  blood  and 
foot,  bavii^  a  truncheon  in  his  hand,  between  nobles,  and  8,400  belted  knights,  esqoiresy  and 
the  armies,  and  casting  it  high  into  the  air  gave  gentlemen  of  birth ;  of  the  lower  ranks  there 
the  conoerted  word,  "Now  strike  I"  At  once  nil  only  1,600  men,  so  little  had  the  French 
thewfaolefirontrankof theEn^ishsteppedforth  diivalry  spared  their  persons  in  the  shock  of 
one  pace,  with  the  national  bnrrah,  aiul  drawing  battle.  Of  the  EngUsh.  there  fell  only  the  dnke 
theirbowBtringBtotiwear,B6ntaoontinnadhul  of  York,  the  ead  of  SnfiB:^  one  Imight,  one 
at  arrows  right  Into  the  teeth  of  the  advandi^  flsqnire,  and  about  600  men  of  all  ranks  and 
squadrons,  while  the  300  arohers,  springing  np  arms.  The  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon  and 
from  their  ambush  on  the  flank  of  the  <marging  the  high  marshal  of  France,  wi&i  1,600  knights 
column,  decamated  it  by  thefa-  intc^erable  croas  and  nobles,  were  taken  pri8(Hier8,  for  few  es- 
Tolleja.  The  battle  waa  half  won  already,  as  oaped  from  that  f&tal  fi^d,  and  these  noblo 
soon  as  it  commenced.  No  armor  could  snatch  pnaoners  languished  many  a  weary  year  in 
those  dreadftil  arrow  heads,  and  horse  and  man  Kngliwh  prisons ;  for  with  a  wise,  though  scarcely 
went  down  together,  before  an  enemy  frith  a  generous  policy,  Heniy  refused  to  hold  any  to 
whom  they  could  not  come  to  handy  blows,  ransom,  or  to  allow  his  nobles  to  do  so  with 
The  chai^rs  became  restive ;  the  miry  meadow  their  own  prisoners,  eo  long  as  he  lived.  Dnriog 
vns  trampled  into  a  bloody  bog ;  the  cross-  the  rem^der  of  his  reign,  therefore,  France 
bowmen,  Picards  and  Genoese,  out  their  bow-  was  unable  to  take  any  ofi'ensive  measures 
strings,  as  an  excuse  for  retreating  from  under  against  him,  while  he  occupied  her  Purest  prov- 
a  ban  of  shot  to  which  thc^  could  make  no  re-  inces,  was  crowned  himwlf^  and  had  a  son 
ply;  and  still  tlie  centre  and  rear,  unable  to  see  bom  In  Paris,  destined  before  his  own  violent 
what  was  going  on  in  the  van,  and  eager  to  ahare  death,  to  lose  all  his  fitther's  eonqnesta  Like 
in  the  vii^ory,  kept  crowding  down  into  the  Ore^  and  Poitien^  Af^noourt  waa  a  great  and 
Altai  numuB,  until  the  whole  boat  waa  weltttina  marvenoos  battl^  fncmred  by  incredible  rash- 
in  a  mass  of  inextricable  confusion,  into  which  nees,  approaching  to  fatuity,  on  the  part  of  the 
still  rained  incessant  the  English  grey-goose  leader,  and  won,  as  all  English  victories  are,  by 
Aafts.  At  length,  seeing  that  the  orisis  was  the  solid  steadiness  of  the  infuntiy.  Fraitle«ana 
arrived,  Henry  brought  out  his  reserves,  his  profitless  to  En^and  as  it  was  bloody  to  France, 
archers  casting  away  their  bows  and  bettUtiog  it  should  be  a  matter  of  regret  rather  than  ez- 
thentselves  to  their  bills  and  leaden  mallets,  and  ultation ;  the  French  lost  no  reputation,  for  they 
nmultaneously  ordered  his  cavalry  to  advance  were  beaten  by  the  natnreof  the  groundandthe 
on  both  wings,  and,  sweeping  round  the  flanks  force  of  cironmstanoes ;  the  English  gained  only 
of  the  enemy,  to  charge  htm  in  the  rear.  The  empty  honor,  and  the  power  returning 
conflict  was  stubborn  and  severe,  for  the  French  home,  which  they  had  better  not  have  left, 
fooght  with  thdr  accustomed  gallantry  and  One  scarce  knows  whether  more  to  con- 
spirit  ;  bnt  they  were  so  utterly  in  disarray,  demn  the  obstinate,  headlong  rashness  of  the 
oonfbsed  horse  and  foot  pell-4nell  t(^ther,  that  Plantagenet  prinoes,  in  suffering  themselves  to 
ttiey  oonld  make  but  a  blind  reedstanoe^  aad  it  be  ocnnpelled  into  such  denrarate  struts  as  led 
was  no  loi^ier  a  battle  but  a  massacre  and  a  to  these  8  almost  identioal  battles,  or  to  admire 
reeling  meUe.  Henry  himself  was  so  hard  be-  the  oooiness  of  the  leaders  and  the  steadinoBa 
set,  that  he  had  his  casque  shattered  on  hia '  <tf  the  men,  which  «trioatsd  them  viotorioaaly 
luad,  and  after  daying  two  kni^ts,  struck  from  drcomstances  so  desperate, 
down  the  dnke  of  Aienf  on  with  hia  own  han^  AGINOOUBT,  Juv  Baptistb  Loms  GioBaB 
andbrfore  be  oould  take  him  to  surrender,  had  SBBODZD',arcluMi3<icistandnumi8matist,bomof 
file  pain  to  see  him  killed  before  his  eyes,  by  his  noble  family,  April,  1780,  died  September,  1814. 
angiy  archers.  At  thto  moment,  a  band  of  a  few  He  was  a  fiumer-general  of  the  French  revenue, 
inndred  marauders,  led  by  Bobinet  of  Bomeuille  under  Louis  XV.,  which  lucrative  appointmwit  is 
ndlsaittbert^  Agjnooortj  having  got  into  the  stddtohavebeenf^veDbythekinguadmiration 
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of  his  hmnanitj  in  ddvoting  himself  to  the  edu- 
cation of  hia  two  yooDger  brothers  and  seven 
young  relatives,  ua  was  antlior  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  Arts  by  their  Konoments,  from  the 
4th  to  the  16th  Oentoriea,"  6  vols,  fo^  illastrated 
with  826  plates. 

AGIO,  a  term  of  Italian  derivation,  first  need 
in  Yenioe  and  the  cities  of  Italy,  to  denote  the 
difference  per  cent,  eiisting  between  the  re^  and 
nominal  values  of  money  at  any  place.  It  is 
sometimes  caused  by  debasement  of  the  coinage, 
and  sometimes,  by  abrasion  &om  wear  and  tear. 
Oat  of  Italy,  the  term  is  nsed  most  frequently 
in  Holland,  in  Hamburgh,  and  in  other  German 
cities.  The  premium  or  discount  on  foreign 
bills  of  exchange  for  making  remittances  fr^im 
one  country  to  another,  is  sometimes  called  agio, 
although  the  word  is  rarely  used  for  that  purpose 
in  the  En^h  language.  In  France,  silver  is  tha 
(mly  legal  tender;  jet  as  large  payments  in  sil- 
ver are  very  inconvenient,  the  payee  often  elects 
to  have  his  debt  paid  in  gold.  For  tliis  ao^ 
commodatioa  the  payer  demands  a  premiam, 
and  this  premium  is  called  the  agio  on  gold. 

AGIS,  a  name  common  to  fbur  kings  of 
fiparta,  of  the  Proclid  famUy.  The  first  is  a 
mythical  personage. — II.,  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  Laceuaamonian  war. — -Agis  HI.,  was 
king  of  Sparta  at  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great's  expedition  into  Asia.  In  the  absence  of 
Alexander,  (B.  0.  831,)  the  Lacedeemonians 
nnder  Agis  made  an  irmption  into  Arcadia,  and 
were  thence  driven  back  into  Lacedemon 
with  great  slaughter  by  Antipater,  the  viceroy, 
whom  Alexander  had  left  behind  him. — ^Ans 
XV^  is  one  of  the  most  beautiM  and  disin- 
terested characters  of  antiquity.  Having 
acceded  to  the  throne,  B.  0. 944,  when  he  was 
but  twenty  years  of  age,  he  conceived  a  lai^  and 
Uberal  system  of  political  and  sodal  change.  The 
privil^ed  class  who  monopolized  all  the  power 
of  the  state,  and  almost  all  its  wealth,  sad  who 
were  alone  entitled  to  call  themselves  Spartans, 
had  dwindled  down,  after  centuries  of  jealous 
and  inflexible  excluaiveness,  to  the  incredibly 
small  number  of  700  heads  of  families,  of  whom 
not  more  than  100  were  wealthy.  As  by  the 
laws  of  Lycui^B,  which  had  been  but  lately  re- 
pealed, no  Spartan  citizen  could  be  possessed  of 
more  than  1  lot  of  land,  three-foorths  of  these  1 00 
wealthy  proprietors  were  women,  who  were  not 
deoned  to  be  affected  by  tiieLyonrnanlaws,  and 
in  whose  hands  moat  <a  the  undw  estates  had 
aocumulated.  Agis  himself^  his  mother  and  his 
grandmother,  were  8  of  the  very  wealthiest  pro- 
prietors among  the  100  wealthy.  His  plan 
was,  ttiat  the  great  pn^rietors,  male  and  feinale, 
should  give  up  all  ^eur  estates  above  the  limit 
prescribed  by  Lycui^ius,  and  that  this  surplusage 
should  be  divided  m  this  way:  4,600  estates 
situated  in  the  districts  adjoining  the  dty  ol 
Sparta,  to  be  given  to  the  poorer  Spartan  dti- 
xens  and  the  mostrespeotable  alien^  and  16,000 
estates  to  be  cut  out  from  the  outlying  portions 
of  LacedsBmon,  and  bestowed  on  as  many 
Fericeoi,  capable  of  bearing   arms ;  these 
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Periced  to  be  admitted  to  Spartan  dtizenship, 
all  debts  to  be  cancelled,  and  the  whole  com- 
munity to  start  with  a  firesh  scor&  Acting  up 
to  his  generous  ideas,  although  he  was  of  rare 
personal  beauty,  A^  ^peand  attired  in  tiie 
nabitofaBimpleIiioedsBmoDlandtizen,andprao- 
tised  the  gr^test  sobriety  in  his  mode  of  life. 
He  next  proceeded  to  gain  over  his  mother 
Agesistrata,  and  his  grandmother  Archidamia; 
when  he  had  done  this,  he  persuaded  his  other 
relatives  and  private  friends  to  acquiesce  in  the 
enterprise.  The  minority  of  the  property  hold- 
ers were  strongly  opposed  to  this,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  them,  chimerical  project,  and  got  the 
other  king,  Leonidas,  on  then*  ude.  A  public 
meeting  was  called,  when  Agis  spoke,  andgave  up 
hisproperty  in  the  presence  of  the  multitude.  Le- 
onidas was  soon  after  condemned  and  deposed  for 
having  married  a  stranger,  a  Persian  la^,  and 
resided  in  a  foreign  land.  The  popular  feellog 
was  strong  against  Letmidss,  and  a  plot  was 
laid  to  HflflanBinatifl  him.  Ag^  goieronsly  pro* 
teoted  him  from  the  conspiratcnrs,  and  ^oved 
him  to  leave  Sparta  unhurt.  The  Pelop«ine- 
mans,  Acheeans,  and  Spartans,  were  now  com- 
pelled to  take  the  field  agfunst  the  half-savage 
^tolians,  who  had  made  an  inroad  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus. The  discipline  and  high  spirit  of 
Agis's  army  was  the  admiration  of  all  the 
Peloponnesians.  No  acts  of  rapine  marked 
their  course.  Agis  himself  shared  all  the  hard- 
ships of  his  fellow-soldiers,  and  made  himself  as 
popular  in  the  camp,  as  he  already  had  made 
himself  in  the  town-h^  In  the  mean  time 
AgesilaTis,  an  intriguer,  bad  carried  a  decree  to 
aboU^  all  debts ;  and  all  the  bonds  and  secu- 
rities, and  other  acknowledgments  of  debt, 
were  pubUdy  burned  in  the  market  place ;  but 
no  steps  were  taken  to  carry  out  the  original 
design  of  A^  in  its  entirety.  Thus  many  of 
the  rich  were  mined  and  exasperated,  and  the 
I>oorer  citizens,  as  they  had  not  got  into  posses- 
sion of  the  promised  landed  estates,  were  not 
conciliated,  but  un  the  contrary  exasperated  by 
deferred  hope.  The  conservatives  took  advan- 
tage of  this  state  of  tiie  public  mind,  and  made 
all  the  ill-feeling  recoil  upon  Agis  and  his 
scheme.  Leonid^  was  recalled,  and  reinstated 
in  power.  A^  had  to  flee  a  sanctuary. 
The  conservatives  not  daring  to  take  his  life  in 
a  temple,  kidnapped  him  while  he  stole  ont  to 
take  a  bath,  and  threw  him  into  prison.  An 
impnxnptn  proceeding  was  gone  through  in 
the  form  of  a  trial,  and  he  was  condemned  to 
death.  Hie  ruling  party  did  not  dare  to  wait  till 
evening  because  tne  popular  feeling  was  rising 
in  behalf  of  the  virtuons  young  prince.  He  was 
hurried  to  the  place  of  execution.  Agis  ob- 
serving one  of  the  officers  guarding  him  to  be 
in  teare,  said  to  him,  Lament  me  not ;  I  had 
sooner  die  innocent  as  I  am,  than  live  as  my 
murderers  will  do."  "When  asked  if  he  did  not 
repent  of  his  revolutionary  designs,  he  sud,  '*  I 
shall  never  repent  of  having  ecpons^  so  ^onous 
a  cause."  He  was  then  pirt  to  death.  His  mother 
and  grandmother  hastened  to  the  scene.  The 
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mother  ma  fint  ttnsudai,  and  then  the  grand- 
mother was  admitted.  She  arranged  the  two  bod- 
ies of  her  daoghter  mi  grandson,  saying,  "  Thy 
too  great  leniency,  moderation,  and  generosity 
have  been  the  rnin  of  thee  and  tne,  my  son." 
The  executioners  then  mshed  on  her  and  stran- 
ge her.  The  widow  of  who  loved  him 
tenderly,  vae  forcibly  married  to  Oleomenes,  his 
floooeMM*,  and  instilled  into  his  mind  the  noble 

deets  of  reform  and  regeneration  which  Agis 
ooooeived. 

AGITATOBSj  a  name  anciently  glTen  to 
eharioteers,  particolarly  to  those  employed  in 
the  comle  games. — ^Alao  the  title  of  certain  of- 
ficers appointed  by  the  army  daring  the  Ftnglwh 
rerotntioii,  to  pfbtect  their  interests. 

AGLATA,  the  yoongest  of  the  three  graces. 
She  was  the  wife  of  Ynloan. 

AGLAOPHOK,  a  painter  of  the  idand  of 
Tham,  flonruhed  aboat  500  B.  O.  He  was  the 
fiither  and  faistniotor  of  Pciygaotas  and  Aii^o- 
phon. 

AGIJOITBY,  John,  D.  D.,  a  native  of  Onm- 
hedaodj,  edncated  at  Oxford,  an  eradite  Gre- 
cian.  He  was  bom  1667,  and  ^ed  rector  of 
laUp,  near  LfHtdon,  in  1610.  He  was  chaphdn 
to  James  L,  and  one  of  the  translators  of  the 
reocwnized  version  of  the  New  Testament  into 
Ena^ish. 

AGNADELLOj  a  vilhige  of  Lombardy,  10 
milee  east  of  Lodi.  In  ita  neighborhood  Lonis 
XU.  of  France,  completely  defeated  the  Vene- 
tians onder  Fitigliano  and  D'Alviono,  May  14^ 
1009.  Here,too,inl706,thednkeof Vendome 
gained  a  Tittory  over  Prinoe  Enmne. 

AGKAKO,  a  remarkable  lake  in  N^tleanear 
PoESDolL  The  waters  are  strondy  impregnated 
with  mineral  matter,  and  the  lake  isposmhly 
the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  uactttion 
my*  there  was  formerly  a  town  here,  which 
was  destrc^ed  by  an  earthquake,  and  some  an- 
liqaaries  coiyeotnre  that  it  was  the  fish-pond  of 
Lnoollns,  who  had  a  villa  in  the  neighborhood. 
ICoeaics  and  rains  of  batlis  are  fonndT  On  Uie 
shores  of  the  lake  are  the  mineral  baths  of  San 
Gcnnano,  useful  in  gont,  &c. 

AGNATES,  m  law,  relations  by  descent  on 
the  &ther^s  side.  Lawsnits  in  relation  to  heir- 
looms and  other  &mily  property,  require  the 
consent  of  the  agnates.  The  term  is  unknown 
to  Engliah  common  law,  bnt  in  the  Boman 
ciTll  law,  as  administered  in  Germany  and 
Itak,  it  is  of  conuderable  meaning.  TTnder  the 
andent  Boman  law,  agnates  were  those  whom 
the  civil  law  indnded  in  one  and  the  Bame 
&mDy\  under  the  control  of  one  head. 

AGKELLO,  AsDKEA,  archbishop  of  Bavenna 
in  the  9th  centory;  who  wrote  the  history  of 
the  prdates  <tf  Bavenna^  his  predecessors. — 
GiovAinn,  a  rich  Pisan  merchant  of  the  14th 
centnry,  who  by  the  aid  of  Visconta,  podesta  of 
Kilan,  overthrew  the  republican  government  of 
his  own  city,  and  made  himself  despot  of  the 
same,  alleging  ttiat  he  was  acoomphshing  the 
behests  of  iJie  Virgin  Mary.  Sept  6, 1S68,  he 
reoaved  bom  the  onperor  Oharles  lY.  the  title 
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of  doge.  On  the  same  day,  Agnello  broke  his 
thigh  by  a  fall,  and  the  people  rose  and  regain- 
ed their  libertaea. 

AGNES  OF  AtnniaA,  dui^ter  of  the  emperor 
Albert  L,  bom  1280,  died  1864,  wife  of  An- 
drew  m.,  king  of  Hnngary,  the  last  of  the  line 
of  Aipad.  After  her  ifij^er's  murder,  she  made 
herseu  memorable  by  the  remorseless  crueify 
with  which  she  avenged  his  death,  not  only  on 
the  murderers  but  on  their  &miliea  and  friends. 
After  she  had  satiated  her  vengeance,  ^e  found- 
ed the  abbey  of  Koni^ofen;  believing  that 
thus  she  seeing  his  soul  and  expiated  her  own 
atrocities.. 

AGNEJS,  Saiht,  a  Ohristian  martyr,  of  a  no- 
ble Boman  fiunily,  who  Derished  in  the  perse- 
ootion  of  Diocletian.  Her  uncommon  beauty 
had  tempted  a  certain  Sempronios^flrom  whose 
brutality  she  was  saved  by  a  mirade.  He  was 
sbrnok  blind,  and  reodred  his  el^t  by  ha> 
prayers.  Her  martyrdom  is  the  sul^ect  of  one 
of  Domeidchino's  pictures,  and  Tintoretto  has 
painted  the  mirade.  As  early  as  Cbnstantine, 
she  had  been  canonized,  and  a  diurch  erected 
over  her  remains. 

AGNES  SORELs  a  French  ladyof  the  16th 
century,  the  mistress  of  Oharles  VJX  of  France. 
The  incidents  of  her  career  have  made  her  a 
historical  personage.  Bo  remarkable  was  her 
life  and  conduct  in  her  peculiar  position,  that 
she  enjoyed  the  warm  friendship  of  Charleses 
queen,  the  virtuous  Marie  of  Ai\joQ,  and  her  in- 
fluence over  Oharles  was  exercised  in  further- 
ance (tf  her  country's  interests.  It  has  been 
generaUhr  asserted,  tiiat  to  her  was  mainly  at- 
tribntabie  Oharles  VIL's  recovery  from  the 
lethar^o  deep&ir  into  wlddi  he  had  iiallen,  in  the 
hopdess  state  of  public  affiizs  after  the  EngUsh 
victories  of  Henry  and  his  generals.  Her  right 
to  this  palaiotism  has  been  disputed  by  modem 
critics,  who  labor  to  show  that  she  was  yet  a 
child  at  the  siege  of  Orleans  in  1428.  She  died 
in  1460jand  suspidons  were  entertained  agunst 
Lonis  XI.  of  having  poisoned  her.  She  had 
8  daughters  by  the  Idng.  Her  story  is  a  favor- 
ite subject  with  poets. 

AGNE6I,  Habia  Gasxaka,  a  learned  Italian 
lady,  bom  at  Ifilan,  1Y18,  died  1799.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  the  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Bologna.  At  an  early  age  she  spoke  Latin  with 
fuulit]^  and  was  also  skilled  in  other  dead  and 
living  laognagu.  She  was  in  the  habit  of  main- 
taining theses  at  her  Hither's  faonse,  whldi  he 
collected  and  pnhUshed  under  the  t^tle  of  Pro- 
potitionet  PhiUmphica,  (IGlan,  1781.)  Subse- 
quently, her  fiither  having  &llen  ^ck,  she  was 
permitted,  at  the  age  of  82,  by  dispensation  <^ 
the  pope,  to  take  his  place  as  lecturer  in  the 
nniversity.  E&e  pnblishedj  when  only  20, 
her  InttUnudtmi  XnaUttehi^  an  educational 
work  for  the  use  of  youth,  on  algebra  and 
mathematics.  She  ended  her  useful  life  in  a 
convent — Mabla  Thebbsa,  musical  composer, 
dster  ^  the  famofAna.  She  oranposed  the 
operas  of  "Sophonuba,"  "Oyrtuiu  Aimenia," 
and  "Nitocris." 
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AGNEW,  Snt  Ahdbkw,  Scottish  baronet  md 
pabliost,  bean  in  1793,  at  the  ftraily  seat, 
Lochoaw  caatle,  Stranraer,  Wixtonabire,  died 
in  Edinburgh,  April  13, 1849.  His  ^milj  were 
hereditary  sheri^  of  Wigtonahire  for  many 
^DeratioDs,  and  reodred  £4,000  aa  compensa- 
tion from  the  British  government,  when  the  of- 
fice was  aboUshed  in  1747,  Hie  baronetcy,  of 
which  Sir  Andrew  was  the  7th  repreeentative 
(he  sQcceeded  iiis  grand&ther  in  1809).  was  cre- 
ated in  1629,  in  the  6th  year  of  Oharlea  L  In 
181fl,  Sot  Andrew  married  Magdalem^  dan^ter 
of  SSr  David  Gamf^e,  bart,  of SouUielL  Snm 
1880  to  1887,  he  represented  his  native  oooutiy 
in  parliament,  and  distinj^oidied  himself  an- 
nually introdooiDg  bills,  with  very  stringent  pro- 
Tidon&  to  seoore  the  better  observance  of  the 
Sabbath.  These  attempts  at  k^slation  failed, 
but  Sir  Andrew,  ont  of  parliament,  as  well  as 
in  it,  was  oonrtant  and  zealous  in  his  Sabbath 
observance  advocacy.  At  pnblic  meetings,  in 
the  new^apers,  and  by  pamphlets,  he  eagerly 
urged  this  principle,  and  finally  suooeeded  in 
preventing  Sonday  travelling  on  the  Edinborgh 
and  Glasgow  railroad.  He  was  honored  with  a 
public  funeral  at  Edinbur^,  interred  in  the 
grave  next  that  of  Dr.  CSialinere,  and  a  sub- 
8oripti(Hi  was  made  to  erect  a  memorial  over 
his  remidns. — Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  his  eldest 
K»i,  formerly  a  cavalry  of^er,  waa  eieeted 
member  ^Tpadlament  for  Wigtonshire  in  1867. 

AGNE W,  JAMia,  a  genural  of  brigade  in  the 
British  army  during  the  American  revolution, 
killed  at  the  bottle  of  Germantown,  Oct.  4^ 
1777.  He  commanded  a  detachm^t  of  troops 
under  Governor  Tryon,  in  his  expedition  to 
Danbnry,  April  26,  1777,  and  was  at  the  battle 
of  Brandywine,  where,  tnoogh  in  feeble  health 
and  slightly  wounded  by  a  cannon  ball  daring 
the  acnon,  he  remained  at  the  head  <^  his 
Inigade  until  the  Americans  retreated. 

AGNOH'jE  (Gr.  tryimtmy  to  be  ignorant  of), 
an  ancient  sect  of  heretics.  Xhey  held  that  iha 
union  of  Christ's  human  and  divine  nature  did 
not  nu^e  the  former  omniscient, 

AGNOLOf  Biocno  or  BABTOiOHsa  Italian 
wood-engraver  and  architect  bom  1460,  died 
1548.  Bis  beat  works  are  the  Villa  Boighese, 
near  Florence,  and  the  campanile  of  the  church 
d  the  Santo  Bpirito  in  florenoe.  He  first  in- 
troduced the  practioe  of  fironti^ieoee  for  the 
windows  and  doors  of  private  mansions,  whibh 
before  bis  time  had  been  confined  to  churdi 
architecture.  On  this  account  he  was  severely 
criticized  by  his  contemporaries,  but  he  pw^str 
ed,  and  his  practice  became  establish^  As  a 
wood  engravei^  his  studio  was  vinted  by 
chael  AngelOf  Baphael,  and  his  great  contem- 
poraries. He  was  engaged  to  complete  the  ou- 
of  the  metropolitan  church  of  Santa  Karia 
del  Fiore,  one  <n  BraneUeeohi's  prodnotions, 
but  Miohael  Angelo  <n>poeed  hi»deagn|  andt^ 

work  was  left  nnflnfatMxI. 

AGNOMEN,  a  name  sometimeB  added  tothe 
other  thne  names  ci  a  Soman  oitiwD,  as  a 
mark  of  distinoticm,  generally  <m  aooonnt  of 


AGONY 

some  remarkable  achievement  Tbita,  Pnblius 

Comeliua  Scipio  was  called  AfidoannB,CHi  ao* 
count  of  his  exploits  in  Africa. 

AGNONE,  a  NeapoUtan  town  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Uolise.  It  u  built  on  a  bill,  20  miles 
K.  W.  of  Campo  Basso,  and  is  said  to  produce 
copper  wares  superior  to  any  in  the  kingdom. 
Ffffiulation  7,000. 

AGNUS  DEI,  in  the  Boman  Catholic  church, 
a  cake  of  wax,  bearing  the  image  of  a  lamb 
holding  the  banner  of  the  cross.  Being  blessed 
hiythe  popck  tbM'  are  worn  by  many  (^tJiolica^ 
and  beueved  to  orive  airaj  rad  qtirits  and  pre- 
serve  their  wearers  from  harm. — Also,  a  name 
som^imeB  {^ven  to  that  part  of  the  mass  where 
the  priest  repeats  a  prayra*  begfeuiing  witli  these 
words. 

AGOA  DE  PAO,  a  mountain  peak  near  the 
centre  of  the  island  of  St.  iCchael,  Azores,  8,060 
feet  high.— A  village  of  8,000  inhaldtantfl^  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  same  island,  15  miles  to 
the  E.  of  Ponta  Delgada. 

AGOBABD,  archbishop  of  Lyons  in  the  0th 
centory.  He  supported  the  revolt  of  Loth^re 
against  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  was  de^toeed  at 
Tnionville,  but  aftawards  re^ored  on  promise 
of  better  behaviOT.  He  died  840.  His  works, 
edited  by  Baluse  in  1666,  contain  reasraiiugs 
against  image- wcffship^  witduvaft,  and  dneDing, 

AOOGEBia  alakeSmileswideandlfi  miles 
long,  the  northern  wd  o{  iriiiah  is  abont  IS 
milea  south  of  the  scnthean  ahwe  of  Lake  8d- 
perior,  and  near  the  extreme  western  end  of 
the  northern  peninsula  of  the  state  of  Hichigan. 
The  west  branch  of  the  Ontonagon  river  is  its 
ontiet.  The  hills  of  the  trfq>  range,  in  which 
the  copper  mines  are  found,  extend  across  the 
northern  edge  of  the  lake^  but  the  lake  itself  is 
in  the  sandstone  formation,  its  southern  end 
reaching  across  it  to  the  granite.  The  waters 
of  this^uke  possess  in  a  high  degree  the  parity 
and  clearness  of  these  northern  rcserroits,  aim 
abonnd  with  fine  e3>eokIed  trout. 

AGONISTICI,  a  sect  of  ascetics,  who  inhab- 
ited the  northern  part  of  AMca  in  the  4tli  cen- 
tury. Tbey  were  <^>posed  to  labor,  and  to  maiv 
riageasweU  as  to  monastiqsro,  wMoh  was  then 
Just  beginning  to  minground.  They  were  mostly 
rough,  uneducated  peasants}  who  begged  among 
the  inhabitants,  destroying  their  heathen  idol^ 
and  r^ardless  of  the  mar^rdom  which  was 
fluently  thdr  reward,  lliey  eagerly  sought 
a  voluntary  death  by  means  of  fire  or  water. 
Upon  the  first  appear&Dco  of  the  Yandala  t^e 
sect  was  totally  eztdngoished. 

AGONT  (Gr.  ayvr,  strife  or  wrestling),  a 
term  q>t)lied  to  the  Bufferings  of  the  spirit  wrest- 
ling wUh  disease,  and  disability  of  the  body,  in 
the  state  which  immediately  precedes  death. 
The  agony  of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  dying  a  slow 
det^  from  rabid  whence  among  the  Jews, 
and  barbaroos  wounds  inflicted  by  the  Boman 
soldiers,  to  dndn  away  the  blood  of  and 
torture  all  the  nerves  of  sense,  and  all  the  feel- 
ings of  the  ami  within  llw  both-,  is  the  highest 
Utestratimi  of  die  meaning  of  the  word ;  al- 
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iboo^  it  is  vp^Bdi  to  vrvry  caw  of  difflcnlt 
d^nrtara  tram  this  lift^  vith  saffering  and 
wiMlllnn  to  nrtiftin  the  hoAj  aa  a  habitation  for 
the  soul;  or  to  get  loose  fiwn  it,  aafrom  aprisou 
irhieh  is  dark  and  loathKmie.  The  phenom- 
«aia  of  agcmy  vary  with  tiie  dinmty  of  oansea 
which  ronolt  in  death.  In  Bome  oasea,  a  oom- 
plete  prostration,  and  i^parent  cahn  precede 
the  final  separation  of  aool  and  bodj ;  in  others, 
an  apparent  stmg^e  sets  in  between  all  the 
ibroes  of  the  physical  and  spiritual  life,  and 
Tiolott  agitation  oontannea  for  a  time,  until  it 
tezminatea  in  death.  Sometimes  Uie  moribund 
has  lost  all  oonsoioQsnees  long  before  the  respi- 
ration oeases;  frfaileinotlierinstanoesjthemind 
retains  its  powera  of  thought  and  oonsdonraflSB 
m  to  the  W  moment  of  earthW  ezisteooe. — 
When  the  spirit  vrestlfla  long  m  agosiy.  the 
hoSjUha^  a  oorpse  before  the  Beparraoafs 
oonqdete.  The  &oe  is  pale  and  salloT ;  the 
aUn  is  wrinkled ;  the  eyes  are  dim  and  holtow; 
the  nose  contraoted  and  disoolored ;  the  tem- 
ples and  1^  ears  shrink ;  a  feverish  oold  sweat 
trickles  fhmi  the  forehead  and  the  limbs ;  the 
^bincbers  lose  their  tone,  the  n^rres  have  no 
ecmtrol,  and  invDltmtary  alvine  and  nrinary  evao- 
nations  occur ;  respiration  becomes  hoarse,  and 
gradaallT  loore  and  more  laborioas ;  nntiX  at 
ust,  with  gasping  and  rattliog  noise  it  stop^ 
and  all  is  stm  as  death.  Sometimes  this  state 
of  agcmy  lasts  for  days ;  at  othoc^  a  few  honrs 
<Hilj,  or  some  minntes.  When  onoe  It  has  oom- 
menoed  there  is  no  longer  anr  hone  ci  saving 
dw  life  of  t^  patient ;  medical  aid  Is  nselesB ; 
and  spiritual  eonsolation  ta^  the  place  of  the 


IGOOKA,  a  snail  state  in  the  kingdom  of 
Aihantee^  on  the  Gidd  Ooast,  Western  Afiioa. 
l^ng  between  laL  C°  26'  and  6°  45'  K.  long.  10*^ 
and  40'  W.,  or  about  20  by  80  miles  in  eztenL 
The  Danish  settlement  of  Ghristiansboiv,  the 
British  settlement  oS  Fort  James,  and  the  Dutch 
•ett^nent  ol  Ch%veo(STir,  are  in  this  state. 

AGK>3TA,  a  seaport  town  in  the  province  of 
Oatania,  £.  coast  of  Sicily,  14  miles  S.  of  Syra- 
ooae.  It  is  bnilt  on  a  low  peninsnla  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  in  conaequenoe  of  itsliabiUty 
to  earthquakes,  by  one  ci  which  it  was  almost 
totallT  destroyed  with  one-third  of  its  Inhabit- 
nta,  m  1698,  the  lurases  are  bnilt  low,  and 
henoe  the  town  has  a  mean,  stinted  wpeanmoa. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  peninsnla  it  has  a  cap- 
ital harbor,  said  to  be  die  beatiuKdly.  On 
tiw  land  nde,  the  town  is  dij^tiy  fortified,  and 
towards  the  sea  it  is  def^ided  by  three  forts, 
bnilt  on  three  small  i'dands  at  the  entrance  of 
tiie  port  The  kni^ts  of  Ualta  at  one  time 
had  extenuve  magarinee  at  this  port  Agoata 
has  a  popnlation  of  16,000,  and  a  trade  in  wine, 
fiax,  ofive  olive,  salt,  hon^,  and  sardines.  The 
remarkable  cares  of  Umpa  are  near  the  town. 

A60STINI,  Lbohasdo,  of  Sienna,  a  oeJfr- 
brand  Italian  antiquary  of  the  17th  oentnry. 
He  was  named  inspector  of  antiquities  by 
FOpa  Alexander  Vli. — ^MisnsL,  a  Spanish  agri- 
flidtatist^  bonTliboQt  1660,  near  Ginma,  £ed 


aboot  1680.  He  {mblished  his  work,  Libro  dd 
U$»gr$totde  ogrieultaTa^catadecampoy pa»- 
torUf  at  first  in  t^e  Catalan  dialect,  but  tlw 
second  edition  in  pore  Oastilian.  At  tiie  end  of 
his  book  is  a  table  of  agricultural  terms,  in  0 
langu^es. 

AGFOBTINO,  Anqolo  or  Angblo,  two  bro- 
thers, scnlptors  and  arcfaitectB,  bom  at  ^enna,  in 
Italy,  about  the  middle  of  the  IZiix  century. 
Educated  in  their  profession  by  the  Hsan,  Gio- 
vanni, they  were  named  architects  of  their  na- 
tive oity,  where  they  constructed  many  edifices 
for  seonlar  and  religious  uses.  At  Orvieto  also 
th^  executed  the  tomb  of  Quido,  blihop  of 
Arezzo,  one  of  the  finest  arduteotond  monu- 
ments of  tiie  14th  centniT. 

AGOULT,  KuoB  db  Eutjqht,  oomtesae  d\ 
IVenoh  antiioresL  better  known  by  the  nam  de 
p2tHW(tf"  Daniel  Stern,**  nndar  which  her  most 
popnlar  literary  essnv  were  published,  Ixmiil 
at  Frankfort-on-tibe-Haln,  about  1800.  Sha 
was  brought  up  at  a  convent  the  Sacred 
Heart,  andmamed,  in  18S7,  the  Count  d'Agoult, 
belonging,  as  well  as  herself  to  the  best  French 
nobility.  She  had  been  mairied  a  few  years 
when  she  met  liszt,  the  distingnished  pian- 
ist, who  inspired  her  at  onoe  with  a  most 
extravagant  passion.  Carried  away  by  her  love, 
as  well  as  by  her  romantic  torn  of  mind,  aba 
left  her  husband  and  children,  and  followed  the 
artist,  then  in  the  fhlness  of  his  triumph.  Such 
a  union,  howevw,  conld  not  last  long ;  they  sep- 
arated, and  Madame  d'Agoult  found  herself  in  a 
most  iveoarioiu  o(Hkditi<HL  Then  it  was  that 
aba  son^  to  make aUving  as  a  writv,  and 
soon  beoune  one  of  the  oelebntiee  of  the  French 
press.  She  published  Seni,  a  nov^  1841 ;  a 
series  of  artistioal  articles,  entitied  the  Sauniit 
1843-48  ;  Mudet  politique*  tur  VAUmagnSf 
1847:  Lettrea  npttblio^nea^  1848  ;  Etf^aam 
morata  etpoUtimua,  1849  ;  Miatoireda  la  rsa- 
oZutimfZs  1848,  Paris,  1860.  After  leading  the 
life  of  a  writer  for  some  years,  her  friends  pro- 
cured a  reconciliation  between  her  and  M. 
d'Agoult,  and  she  gradually  regained  in  Pari^ 
ian  society  the  stanaing  wMch  she  had  lost  by 
her  rash  adventure.  At  t^e  present  time,  her 
ealom  has  become  one  ttf  the  most  &shionable 
and  agreeable  centres  of  attraction  in  Paris ; 
and  although  "  Daniel  Stem"  has  forsaken  Ida 
pen,  the  Oomtesae  d'Agonlt  remains  one  of  the 
Utenvy  stars  of  modem  Vraaoa,  Shehaajust 
flniahed  (1867)  a  drama,  not  intended  for  tha 
stage,  the  snl^eot  of  which  b  takoi  from  the 
life  of  the  groat  XVendi  henrine  Joan  of  Aro, 

AGOFII  (datffproeta  of  Bliger;  cklorofoya 
of  OnvierX  a  genus  of  animals  belouf^ng 
to  the  class  mammaUa^  order  rodanUa,  <Us- 
tingniflhed  mindpally  by  thdlr  taet  and  toes, 
wmch  are  nirmshed  with  powerflil  olawa,  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  burrowing  animals.  The 
agoutis,  however,  neitlier  burrow  nor  climb, 
roaming  at  large  in  the  forests,  and  sheltering 
themsdves  equfJly  against  pursuit  and  for  the 
purpose  of  brmging  forth  their  young,  behind 
or  among  any  casual  defences  ihs^  may  find. 
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saoh  as  fallen  timber,  piles  of  stones,  or  t^e 
CATitiea  of  liollow  trees.  They  use  their  fore 
pawa  for  the  purpose  of  holding  their  food,  sit- 
ting erect  on  their  haunches  while  eating,  and 
assaming  the  same  attitude  when  looking  auont 
them  or  listening,  in  alarm  or  surprise.  The 
agouti  ia  of  nearly  the  uze  of  a  larse  hare,  and 
life  tiiat  animal,  has  its  hind  legs  longer  than 
the  fore,  but  not  so  diaproporlaonately,  for 
which  reason  it  stands  more  erect.  The 
common  agouti,  D,  aguti,  measures  about  1 
foot  8  inches  in  leiuuL  and  standB  11  intdtea 
high  at  the  oroup.  Its  head  resembles  tb^  of 
the  rabbit;  its  uIdo  is  oonTex ;  its  nose  swollen; 
its  upper  lip  deft;  its  ears  ronnd  and  naked; 
its  eyes  large ;  its  upper  jaw  longer  than  the 
lower ;  and  its  tail  a  mere  naked  stump.  The 
hairs  on  the  upper  parts  are  annulated  alter- 
nately with  black,  brown,  and  ydlow,  pro- 
ducing a  general  appearance  of  being  speckled, 
on  the  upper  parts,  with  green  and  yellow.  The 
croup  ia  golden  yellow ;  the  breast,  bdly,  and 
inner  part  of  the  arms  and  thighs  straw  color ; 
the  moustaches  black.  The  hair,  on  the  fore 
parts,  is  about  an  inch  long ;  that  on  the  rump 
nearl;^  four  times  that  length,  whence  its  Latin 
generic  name;  and  is  ererywhere,  except  on 
the  breast  and  belly,  of  a  stiff  and  briatly  ohar* 
aoter.  These  animals  are  peooliar  to  Uie  An- 
tilles and  Bahama  ishmds^  and  to  the  northon 
parts  of  Sonth  America.  On  the  islands  atthe 
time  of  their  first  discovery,  they  were  the  lug- 
est  known  quadrupeds,  and  found  in  sndi 
ooontless  swarms  as  to  constitate  the  principal 
food  of  the  dense  Indian  population.  It  is  as- 
serted and  denied,  by  different  authors,  that  they 
breed  many  times  in  each  year,  and  produce 
many  young  at  each  birth ;  but  the  great  num- 
bers in  which  they  are  still  found  in  all  the 
hotter  parts  of  America,  in  spite  of  their  de- 
struction by  the  small  camivora,  and  by  the 
Indian  races,  together  with  their  affinity  to  the 
rabbit  and  cavy,  seem  to  countenance  the  af- 
firmatiTe  proportion.  Their  fledi  is  white  aa& 
tender,  is  cooked  like  &a.t  of  the  hare  or  rabbity 
and  is  neld  in  high  esteem.  The  oUier-Tarietiea 
of  this  animal,  which  it  must  here  suffice  to 
name,  are,  the  black  or  crested  agoati,  £>. 
eriftata,  of  Surinam,  Guiana,  and  Brazil ;  the 
aconohy,  or  oliTe  agouti,  JD,  acuehi,  of  the  "W. 
India  isles,  Guiana,  and  the  northern  parts  ctf 
Brazil ;  the  white-tootJied  agouti,  D.  roconata, 
of  the  Amazon ;  the  blaok-rumped  agouti,  2>. 
pryirmolopha  ;  the  sooty  agouti,  D.  ftiUginota^ 
of  Northern  BruU,  eaaly  distinguished  by  its 
black  color  and  great  edze;  and,  lastly,  the 
azara's  agouti,  D.  aaara,  of  Paraguay,  BoUyia, 
and  the  south  of  Brazil  They  are  perfectly 
harmless,  and  appear  to  form  a  link  between  the 
families  of  the  rabbit  and  oavy  or  Guinea  pig. 

AGOW^  an  Abysnnian  nation,  oomposed  of  8 
fUfi^«nt  tribes,  occupying  respeotlTely  the  fertile 
oonntry  west  of  the  souroeB  of  the  Bine  IHle  in 
Amhara;  the  district  on  the  east  side  ot  the 
Tecazze,  in  Tigr6 ;  and  another  tract  In  Tf(^  on 
tiie  north  baoc  of  the  same  river. 


AGBABIAN  LAWS 

AGBA^  ft  goremment,  province,  disfiict,  and 
(aty  of  Umdostan.  The  government  embraoes 
all  the  N.  W.  provinces  of  Bengal,  among  whidi 
are  Benares,  Allahabad,  Bundelound,  Agra, 
Delhi,  and  Meerut ;  has  an  area  of  more  than 
100,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  up- 
ward of  26,000,000.  This  wide  territory  waa 
in  1888  reunited  to  the  Bengal  presidency,  aSteae 
having  fbr  a  short  time  be«n  a  distinct  presi- 
dency; it  still,  however,  forms  a  separt^ 
though  not  independent  government,  being  ad- 
mimstered  by  a  lieutenant-governor,  who  re> 
sides  in  the  oily  of  Agra,  and  whose  anthoiiij 
is  snl^eot  to  that  of  the  governor  of  BmgaL— 
The  province  d  Agra  lies  nearly  in  the  oeotre 
of  the  govemm^t  of  the  same  uune,  betwera 
lat  26°  and  28°  N.  It  is  abont  260  miles  long^ 
and  180  broad,  and  its  popnlation  is  estimated  at 
6,000,000,  the  great  mass  of  whom  are  Hindoos 
— The  district  of  Agra  is  one  of  the  6  districts 
into  which  the  province  is  subdivided. — The 
city  of  Agra,  one  of  the  keys  of  western  In- 
dia, capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name^ 
is  situated  in  lat  27°  11'  K.  and  long.  78° 
110  miles  8.  S.  E.  from  Delhi,  680  miles  N.  N.  E. 
from  Bomb^,  and  740  miles  W.  N.  W.  frcm 
Oalcutta.  Its  population  la  estimated  at  nearly 
100,000.  It  is  a  seat  of  great  traffic,  is  inhab* 
ited  by  many  wealthy  natives,  and  has  splen- 
did remains  of  Indian  art.  It  was  a  central 
and  important  poailion  in  the  rebeHitm  ci  the 
Bengal  army  in  1867. 

AGKAH,  Zaoru,  or  Zaobabia,  ci^iital  q£ 
Croatia,  lat  46°  4d'  N.  long.  16°  1'  E.  Populsp 
tion  16,000.  It  is  situated  at  about  a  mile  from 
the  river  Saave.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  baa 
of  Croatia  It  carries  on  an  important  trade  in 
salt,  tobacco,  groin,  and  wines.  The  inhabitants 
comprise  a  la^e  proportion  of  Greeks.  It  is  io 
Bulway  communication  with  Yienna  and  Triesta 

AGBAPHO,  a  part  of  the  Pindus  monntfun 
range  between  Thessaly  and  Epims,  in  Greece. 

AGRARIAN  LAWS  were  framed  at  various 
times  by  the  Romans  to  regulate  the  agmr  pvh- 
Ueua,  or  public  domain,  m  the  first  epoch  of 
the  fonnoidion  ot  Borne,  when  the  wty  had 
not  yet  extended  beyond  the'Palatlnian  hiU, 
the  whole  soil  of  the  state  was  offer  pvllieut^ 
or  undivided  public  jnoperty ;  and,  from  the 
state,  from  the  pcpulvs,  confuting  exclusively 
of  citizens,  every  oitizea  received  a  share  for  his 
private  use.  In  principle  all  the  land  was,  there- 
fore, agerpvblicfU,  and  the  citizen  could  only 
acquire  possession  as  tenant  at  wiU  of  the 
state  ;  though,  in  course  of  time,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  original  founders,  or  the  jpatricians, 
transformed  these  primitive  oonoessdona  into 
an  absolute  right  called  in  the  Roman  law  dt 
jure  quiriUo.  Still  the  principle  remaine^  and 
was  recognized  during  Uie  whole  epoch  of  the 
republic,  that  all  lands  and  booty  acquired  by 
conquest  were  acquired  for  the  state,  and  ooula 
only  become  the  ^opKtyofindlvidaus  through 
the  ondcNOL  to  tlum  of  the  rights  of  the  state. 
As  conqofist  increased  the  ager  jaublieuK  and 
the  class  of  the  plebeianB  was  formed,  the 
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Koman  ^wple  gave  fhem  lands  Id  the  ag» 
pubUeuM,  as  prirate  property,  on  condition  of 
their  paying  a  tribute,  and  undertaking  other 
pnblio  serritndes  ;  bnt  the  patridajis  always 
prceerved  their  ancient  righ^  of  receiving  in 
poHseeraoD  and  osing  parts  of  the  pnblio  domain, 
on  paying  to  the  pnblio  treasnry  a  tithe  of  its 
prodnct.  From  the  first  epoch  (xf  Roman  sooie- 
ty^  lands  thns  held  coold  pass  as  an  inheritance 
to  children,  and  were  even  sold  under  this  pre- 
oarioDs  temire,  as,  in  principle,  the  state  could  al- 
ways resome  their  possesdon.  These  pnblio 
lands  were  also,  on  their  oonqnest,  often  trans- 
formed  into  common  pasturage.  8nch  lands 
had  wioaa  technical  names,  as  oee^HtU,  oeeu- 
patmri,  eoneaat^  arcifindle*,  <fec. ;  bnt  the  gen- 
eral name  was  that  of  pottmUmea^  and  the 
payment  or  tithe  ^ven  to  the  state  for  their 
nse,  was  ^ed  fruituM  or  veetigal.  The  poe- 
session  of  all  snch  lands  by  individnals  was 
permissive,  and  differed  wholly  from  the  abso- 
tate  right  of  property,  by  which  each  Boman 
tntizen,  wheUier  an  original  patrician,  or  one  of 
the  plebeians,  who  were  first  admitted  to  private 
and  then  to  public  rights,  held  landed  property 
bj  fhe  variona  titles  and  denominations  known 
In  ^  Boman  law.  But  the  patridans,  the  orig- 
inal shareholders  In  the  pnbUc  domain,  became, 
by  long  nse,  accustomed  to  oonHider  their  grants 
as  absolote  proper^,  espedally  as  they  had  im- 
proved them  in  varioos  ways ;  and  accordingly 
tbey  oAm  refused  to  pay  the  tithe  due  to  me 
trMsnry.  In  the  early  period  of  the  repnblio, 
previous  to  the  twelve  tables,  Spnrios  Gassing 
a  patrician,  being  appointed  consnl,  proposed 
a  £iw,  that  some  parts  of  the  pnblio  dom^ 
long  biafore  conquered,  but  occnpied  by  the  patri- 
dans, shonld  be  surrendered  to  the  state,  and 
assigned  to  the  necessitooa  citizens.  The  pa- 
tridans resisted  it,  and  the  law  remained  a  dead 
letter.  lliiB  was  the  first  agrarian  law  in  chro- 
nological order.  Bnt  the  patricians  not  only 
nrevented  new  dtvinons  of  the  pnbUc  lands, 
iNit  by  violenoe  or  usury  acquired  those  of  the 
plelmana.  This  led  to  agitation  fiw  a  Terival  of 
titulawof  Birarins  Oaadu^  whioh  Uie  celebrated 
^oemvir,  Aj^os  Olandios,  strongly  opposed. 
Next,  the  invasion  of  the  Ganls,  under  Brennus, 
rmnwi  the  numerous  small  free  tenants  and  free- 
bold»^  and  obliged  t^em  to  sell  their  landed 
property  to  the  wealthy  patricians.  Those  among 
the  small  freeholds  whidi  were  not  thus  absorb- 
ed, were  overwhelmed  by  the  snrronndii^  large 
estates.  The  keeping  of  large  flocks  of  cattle, 
mined  the  mUu»  pubUci,  or  common  pasturage, 
and,  in  fiiot,  excladed  the  small  fanners  from 
tiiem.  This  abuse  occasioned  the  publicatiott  of 
the  licittian  law,  so  called  from  Lloinius  its 
OTigtnatOT.  This  law  is  oonndered  as  forming 
die  basis,  and  orat^ning  the  essence  of  the 
agnrian  idea.  The  teohnical  name  <rf  this  law 
was  de  medo  agri.  It  jHresoribed,  nnder  a  pen- 
al^ of  heavy  fines,  Aat  no  one  should  possess 
mm  than  600  jugera — about  800  acres  of  the 
pnUie  domwn  ;  and  that  no  one  shonld  send  to 
gnae  on  the  pablio  pastnres  more  than  100  large, 


or  BOO  small  animals.   This  law  was  pnt  bi 

force  for  a  brief  period,  after  which  it  was  neg- 
lected for  nearly  2  centuries,  when  it  was  re- 
newed by  Tiberios  Graochna  with  some  additions 
and  modifications  in  favor  of  the  wealthy,  who 
were  mostly  patricians.  Any  one  having  1  or 
3  sons  could  hold  from  250  to  600  jugera  m  the 
public  domain  above  bis  ori^nal  right,  as  estab- 
ntdied  by  the  Licinian  law.  The  attempt  to  ex- 
ecute these  laws  occauoned  the  tragical  end  of 
the  two  Graoohi.  In  snooeeding  times,  an  a^dr 
rian  law  was  mooted  by  a  certain  Sotominns, 
having  for  its  object  the  ^tribntion  of  lands 
conquered  in  CSsafpine  Gaol.  Another  was  pro- 
posed 'by  Dnuos  to  distribute  all  the  conquered 
lands  among  the  poor ;  and  in  the  time  of  Cicero, 
ServiUns  Rullos  proposed  that  the  public  do- 
mains out  of  Italy  conquered  by  Pompey,  should 
be  sold,  and  out  of  the  proceeds  lands  bought  in 
Italy  for  needy  citizens.  Not  one  of  all  the 
Boman  agrarian  laws  was  ever  executed,  and 
not  one  of  them  had  that  confiscatory  or  level- 
ling character,  so  frequeotly  attributed  to  them. 
Kot  one  of  these  laws  aimed  at  the  equal  diviMon 
of  landed  property  owned  by  individuals  in 
their  own  abscunte  right,  or  intended  any  lim- 
itation upon  such  ownership.  Later  times  hav& 
however,  given  this  meamng  to  the  name  of 
urarian  laws,  and  made  than  a  scarecrow  for 
the  rich.  During  the  French  revolution,  this 
aspect  of  the  agrarian  law  was  much  disctused 
by  revolutionary  and  social  theorists  in  'ErmaOf 
and  in  other  European  oonntries^  as  wdl  as  in 
the  United  States. 

AGBEDA,  Mama  db,  a  Franciscan  nun,  lady 
superior  of  the  convent  of  the  Immaculate  Oon- 
ception  at  AgrediL  in  Spain,  bom  in  that  town 
1602,  died  there  Hay  24, 166S.  She  chdmed 
to  receive  revelations  direct  from  Heaven.  At 
the  command  of  God,  who  appeared  to  her  in 
a  dream,  as  she  said,  she  undertook  to  write 
the  life  of  the  Yiiigiu  Mary.  It  was  completed 
under  the  title  vnitaa  Dei  m^atica.  Eveiy 
word,  according  to  ber  attestation,  had  been 
written  nnder  ina^ation.  The  reading  of  it 
was  fbrMdden  at  Borne,  and  the  Sorbonne,  at 
Paris  censured  the  individual  who  translated  a 

Sortion  into  French.  Boesuet  exposed  the  in- 
eoencies  of  the  work. 

AGBFEB,  MoTm-,  a  remarkable  conical 
mountain  in  central  Egypt,  in  lat  28**  12'  N. 
long.  82°  42'  £.  It  is  situated  about  16  miles 
inland  from  the  gulf  of  Suez,  and  its  height  is 
so  great  that  it  can  be  seen  at  &  distance  100 
miles. 

AGREEMEKT,  in  law,  a  term  synonymons 
with  contract,  although  agreement  usually  sig- 
nifies a  written  contract.  The  essential  part  of 
an  agreement  is  that  it  be  mutual,  or  the  assent 
of  both  parties  mt^  be  enressed,  m  ^^'^'^i^ 
gathered  fr(sn  attmdant  tsreomstanioes.  The 
unified  assmt  Is  a  fruitful  source  of  litigation. 
All  agreemmts  are  not  necessarily  in  mting, 
although  by  the  statute  of  frauds,  agreements 
for  the  purchase  of  lands,  or  for  the  pnrchase  of 
goods  ezoeeding  a  certain  T&lae^  must  be  in  writ- 
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ing ;  this  last  clause  has  received  a  very  latitadi- 
narian  interpretation.  A  note  bought  and  sold 
by  a  broker,  or  the  entry  in  an  auctioneer's  sale 
book,  has  been  adjudged  to  be  a  sufficient  oom- 
plianoe  with  the  statute.  The  great  nu^raity 
of  buying  and  selling  transaotions  which  take 
place  m  SQciebr:  oome  imda  the  law  term  of  con- 
tract. As  M.  Joordain  had  been  Bpeaking 
proee  all  bis  life,  so  a  lady  purchasing  a  pair 
of  ^oves  ia  party  to  an  impUed  contract. 
Agreements  with  an  illegal  or  immoral  o^ect 
are  void  in  law.  All  agreements  procored  by 
throats  or  violence,  or  founded  on  fraud,  are  void- 
able; legal  fraud  has,  however,  a  much  less 
limited  signification  than  moral  fraud.  Agree- 
ments may  be  raiforced  either  by  suit  or  specific 
performance  where  an  act  remains  to  be  done: 
or  by  a  suit  for  the  payment  of  money  in  the 
nature  of  damages,  for  the  breach  of  its  terms, 
liie  French  law  of  contract  rests  on  the  same 
general  principles  as  the  English  law. 

AGB£IJV  Ou>F,  bom  in  the  province  of 
Soania,  Sweden,  in  175S,  died  at  Qottenbnrg, 
1881.  He  graduated  at  Lund  in  1776,  and  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the  Swedish  consulate 
in  Morocco  in  1789,  where  he  remained  until 
1791,  and  vice  consul  at  Al^^eni  in  1799.  His 
Br^  om  Moroeo  (Stockholm,  1796),  and  Y  her- 
Uffore  Br^  <»»  Moroeo  fStockholm,  1807),  are 
pleasant  and  interesting  books  of  travel. 

AGBIOOLA,  Onxivs  JuLms,  a  Roman  general 
bomatForumJulii  (tiie  modem Fr^jus)  in  Kar- 
bonensian  Gaul,  A.  D.  88,  died  Sept  1,  98.  He 
received  his  education  at  Uaasilia  (Marseilles), 
and  his  first  military  training  was  under  Sae- 
(onius,  iu  Britain.  He  paieed  tbrongh  the 
minor  offices  of  the  state  with  oredit,  and  was 

rstOT  in  A^  On  Tespanan's  election  by 
lef^ons,  Agriooia  was  one  of  the  first  to 
attounrledge  him,  and  Vespasian  in  sratitude 
appointed  him  covenuur  of  Aquitania  (me  soutii 
<n  France).  He  was  next  made  consul,  and 
subsequently  governor  of  Briton.  During  his 
vioeroyalty  he  conquered  Wales,  and  the 
Dniidical  island  of  Anglesey  built  a  wall 
from  the  Clyde  to  the  Forth,  to  keep  off 
the  incursions  of  the  northern  barbarians,  and 
defeated  the  British  Galgacus  in  Scotland,  and 
tiiua  brought  Britain  under  complete  sub- 
jection. The  Koroan  fleet  now  for  the  first 
time  sailed  round  the  whole  island.  He  was 
recalled  by  Domitian  and  died.  Domitian  was 
suspected  of  having  had  him  taken  off,  ont  of 
jealoaey  of  bis  mfiitan  mmtation  and  popiH 
lirity.  His  dai^hter  Dondtia  married  Tadtns, 
the  great  bistoruD,  who  wrote  his  life. 

AGBIOOLA.  L  Geoik^  Oerman  phUoso- 
idtei,  bom  at  Glauchan,  March,  1490,  died 
at  Ohemnitz,  in  Saxony,  Nov.  1658.  His 
name  was  Baow  ^peasant!  whence  he  adopt- 
ed the  Latin  equivalent  Agriooia.  He  was 
at  first  rector  of  a  school  in  Zwickau,  af< 
torwards  studied  medicine  at  Leipsio,  and  in 
1637  practised  physio.  He  devoted  himself  to 
metallargioal  pursuits,  and  in  1631,  on  the  in- 
vitation of  the  elector  Maorioe,  settled  at 
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Ohemmtz.  Ba  attempted  to  reduce  n^walogy 
and  metallurgy  to  a  science,  and  introduced  ood- 
siderahle  improvements  in  the  previoody  rude 
art  of  mining.  He  first  made  obemioal  analyses 
of  the  Afferent  earths.  His  mind  was  dee^ 
tinged  with  the  superstitio&s  of  his  age.  j& 
became  a  Oathc^o  before  his  death,  and  boa 
body  was  r^sed  burial.  He  wrote  i>«  r0  iMta^ 
UcOy  De  ortu  et  causi*  tubterraneorum^  De  men- 
«uru  et  ponderSnM  Somanit  atgve  OraeiM.  H, 
JoHAKints,  bom  at  Eisieben,  heuoe  called  Ma^B- 
tor  Islebius,bom  April,  1493,  died  atBedin,  Sept. 
1666.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  men  en- 
gaged in  the  Reformation.  He  studied  at  Wit- 
tenberg and  Leipsio,  acquired  the  friraddup 
and  esteem  of  Luther,  who  s^t  him  to  Fnmk- 
fort  on  the  Main,  for  the  purpose  of  institut- 
ing Protestant  worship  there.  On  his  r^um 
he  was  parish  priest  of  Eisieben,  and  here  he 
commenced  that  Aotinomian  controTersy  which 
he  snbeeqnentiy  renewed  from  bis  PKueasorial 
chair  in  Wittenberg,  and  for  which ue  was  ^s- 
miaaed  from  that  university.  He  next  went  to 
Berlin,  where  he  became  obqilain  and  general 
superintendent  to  the  elector  of  Brendenbu^K 
He  wrote  several  theological  works,  with  an 
account  of  the  common  German  proverbs.  HL 
JoHANir  Fkikdeich,  German  muacian  and 
composer,  1720  to  1774.  He  studied  moaic 
under  Sebastian  Bach,  and  was  ch^)el  master  of 
Frederic  the  Great.  He  was  husband  of  the 
celebrated  vocalist  Mad.  Molten  L  He  vrrote 
several  operas,  among  them  "  Iphigenia  in  Taa- 
ris."  He  also  edited  a  Crerman  edition  of 
Toeis'  "Art  of  Singing."  IV.  Rudolf,  histo- 
rian, bora  in  GrOniugen,  in  1442,  died  at  Hei- 
dellierff,  in  1496.  He  becune  one  of  the  moat 
learned  men  ot  bis  times,  and  tiie  friend  of 
Erasmus  and  Bayle,  both  of  whoraqwakintlke 
highest  terms  of  his  erudition.  He  travcUed  ia 
France  and  Italy,  and  won  the  esteem  and  pa^ 
tronage  of  Hercules  d'Est,  duke  of  Feirara. 
He  was,  on  his  retam,  chosen  professor  of  phi- 
losophy, at  the  university  of  Heidelberg.  He 
wrote  some  historical  works,  which  were  pnlH 
lished  at  Oolofue  in  1639,  and  also  some  mis- 
cellaneous works,  the  most  remarkable  of  which, 
perhaps,  is  an  essay  entitled  Traetatta  de  «- 
tentione  diaUetiea,  in  which  he  devotes  con- 
siderable space  to  the  discussion  of  the  ability 
of  deaf  mutes  to  acquire  such  knowledge  of 
language  as  to  be  able  to  otmverse  with  othera 
by  writing.  He  first  introduced  the  study  of 
Greek  into  Germttiy,  and  mm  lectures  <m. 
Greek  litoratore  at  Wonoas  and  i^delberg. 

AGRIOULTDBAL  CHEMISTRY  is  properiy 
the  study  of  the  chemical  relations  of  all  sub* 
stances  which  are  concerned  in  agricultural  pro- 
duotioD.  It  is  intimately  oonne^ed  with  tech- 
nical chemistry,  to  which  belongs  the  conversioa 
of  raw  natural  producte  into  manofaotured 
articles.  The  whole  natural  science  of  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  production  is  usually  called  agri- 
cultural (diemistry,  although  it  includes  much 
of  physios,  meteorol<^,  v^table  and  animal 
phynology,  and  geolt^.  It  is,  in  fiiet,  iiapos- 
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riUa  to  t^mita  tluM  ■utenllj'  assodttted  sab- 
jectai,  wiuout  fiUling  into  the  gravest  errors ;  and 
bawe  those  Ute  works  vhidi  f^ve  the  jastesfe 
view  of  tlie  dhemistty  of  agricultnret  are  not 
iMetl7  treat iflea  on  agricnltimil  oheoi^y.  la 
aiU  tinte  philosophio  minds  have  been  attracted 
by  the  mTsteries  of  Testation,  and  have  sought 
to  explain  them ;  bat  it  is  only  sinoe  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  ceutory,  ainoe  all  the  phydcal 
scienoea  have  been  so  wonderAilly  developed, 
that  it  has  been  poadble  to  form  any  adequate 
notion  of  what  is  involved  in  the  prooeeses  of 
vegetable  nutrition.  The  ol^ect  oi  agricultore 
is  to  develop  from  the  soil  as  ]arge  a  qoantity  as 
poaaUe  of  useful  vegetable  prodocts ;  or  indi- 
teotly,  of  animal  products.  To  assist  in  this^ 
agriooltnral  chemistry  must  inquire,  in  the  fixst 
{ubee,  into  the  composition  of  the  plant  and  ani- 
maL  It  finds,  aooordingly,  that  all  vegetable 
and  animal  aabstaneeB  contain  a  variable,  anally 
lane  prop<»ti<Hi  €i  water,  which  la  essential  to 
tiuu-  living  existence,  bat  may  be  s^wrated 
from  them  by  s  moderate  heat,  withoat  other- 
wise affiwtjpg  their  ohemioal  compodtiffio.  At 
ft  temperatore^  dry  animal  or  vegetable 
tiasnea  are  resolved  into  two  portions,  one  of 
which  passes  into  the  air  as  volatile  gases  or 
vapors ;  and  anothe^  which  is  indestructible  by 
heati  and  remains  behind  as  ashes.  In  most 
vegetable  and  animal  substanoea^  the  oombustl- 
blc^  or  as  it  Is  often  called  oi^ianio  part,  forma 
90  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  whole  dry  matter ;  the 
proportion  of  inoiiranio  substances  (aab)  being 
iel«tivel7«malL  The  organic  matter,  so  called 
from  its  oiganio  structure,  mainly  consists  of 
foar  nltimate  el^nents^  viz. :  carbon,  oxygen, 
hrdragaL  and  nitrogen.  These  rim^le  bc^es 
animitea  together  in  the  plant  and  animal,  into 
thoMiide  of  onnbinatimM^  the  extended  atody 
i^whidi  bdmga  to  orgaiuc  cihemistiy.  Host 
agrionltoral  products,  however,  oonust  chiefly 
Of  but  a  few  of  these  comldnations  or  proximate 
dementa  These  may  be  spedfled  under  four 
daasee.  1.  The  oils  and  resins,  indncUog  wax. 
2.  Oellnloee  {oell-tissae,  woody- fibre) ;  starch ; 
the  BD^ara,  cane  and  grape ;  the  gams,  arsbine 
basonna,  dextrine  (starch-gams).  8.  Pectose  (die 
palp  of  grera  fruits),  and  its  derivatives.  4.  The 
nitrogeneouaorsangaigeneouE^  principles:  viz., 
albumen,  caaein  ^ettumin,  aveoin,  emnlsin), 
and  fibrin  (gluten).  The  first  three  grot^  are 
oompoeed  exolnsivdy  <tf  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
o^gea  (some  of  the  ah,  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen  only),  whOe  all  the  members  of  the  foorth 
group  ocmtain  Iff  to  18  per  out  of  nitawen, 
most  of  them  small  qoaotities  of  ndpuar, 
nd  phoq;>luHroB  also,  in  addition  to  the 
three  ekmenta  above  named.  One  of  the 
BKMt  important  facts  in  the  diemical  hiatorr 
at  dwae  bodies,  whidi  are  the  groond-work 
ot  an  vegetaUe  and  animal  tfane^  is  that 
the  varioQs  membera  of  each  groop  are  capable 
flf  aaV'  tranrfbnnaUoD  into  tiie  ouer  snsDUwa. 


'JUaotf'^raAfoifv;  k  Mlled  ftwB  the  fluMtlon  flf  thsM 
~  iBsdBidaiMttab 


Uany  of  these  tranaformationa  we  know  to  take 
place  in  nature.  We  know  that  the  bee  has  the 
power  to  oonvwtaanr  Into  wax;  thatdomestio 
animals  convert  starw,  oellaloae,  and  sugar,  into 
fat ;  that,  in  general,  oaraivoroas  animals  con- 
vert all  the  nitn^cmeoas  principles  we  have 
mentioned,  first  into  the  albumen  and  fibrin  <^ 
their  blood,  and  thence  into  all  their  varioaa 
solid  nitrogeneoos  tiasues.  Many  of  these 
changes  we  can  produce  artificially.  Thus  cel- 
lulose (saw  dust)  may  be  made  to  pass  into  dex- 
trine, and  finaUy  into  grape  sugar,  by  simple 
boiling  with  a  dUute  add.  Starch  more  readily 
undergoes  the  some  transformations,  fibrin, 
exposed  to  the  sir  a  few  days  in  warm  weather, 
is  converted  into  a  liquid,  which  on  heating, 
yidda  coagulated  albumeo,  and  what  has  not 
been  affected  by  heat  yidda  another  ooagulom 
with  add,  havii^  the  charactws  of  casein.  This 
readineaa  of  tnuufonnation  la  donhtlese  oon- 
nected  with  tfadr  simOai^  or  identity  of 
composition,  and  serves  to  explain  many 
interesting  changes  tliat  occur  within  planta 
and  animfllaj  and  to  throw  espedal  light 
on  the  nutntaon  of  the  latter. — The  ccwon- 
nation  of  oar  sulyect  requires  a  glance  at  the 
Btroctore  and  phyuology  of  the  pUnt  All  the 
innomerable  vegetable  forma  are  bat  aggrega- 
tions of  one  simple  structure — the  vegetable 
celL  In  its  most  elementary  oondi1i<m,  it  is  a 
mioroscopio  veside  or  bag  of  odlolose,  lined 
with  a  m^brane  of  nitrogeneoos  matter  (albu- 
men, &o.),  and  filled  with  a  liquid.  By  change 
of  fbrm,  increase  of  number,  elaboration  or  se- 
cretion of  other  substances  in  these  cells,  all  the 
tvpea  of  v^table  organism  are  produced. 
Elongated  ceU&  whioh  become  duued  witii 
woody  matter,  farm  the  tronka  ot  treaa;  oella 
filled  with  starch  constitnte  tbe  bulk  of  the 
potato  tuber;  cella  oontsiaing  aoarcdy  any 
thing  but  vegetaUe  casein,  make  iq>  tbe  seeds  ctf 
the  legoininoas  jdaats,  &o.  The  vegetable  cell 
poasesaea  the  power  of  indefinite  multiplication, 
and  the  newoeQsasth^form,  are  modified  into 
the  most  various  organs,  accwdtog  to  extemsl 
droamstanoea,  or  accor^ng  to  the  inherent  di- 
rection whioh  they  have  towards  the  fonction 
they  are  destined  to  fdM. — ^The  a^p'egato  of 
cells  which  is  called  a  plant,  has  roots  whidi 
penetrate  the  soil,  and  stems  and  leaves  which 
are  spread  in  the  air.  Both  roots  and  foliage 
ej^NMe  a  large  sur&oe  to  the  medium  they  ezist 
in.  The  whue  growing  part  of  tiie  plant  is  a 
hi^ily  porons  noatanoe,  as  eadly  penetraUe  hj 
air  aa  a  neve^  and  a  highly  hygrosoopio  aal^ 
Btanoe^  abeorbh^  and  retaudng  the  vap<»  d 
water  from  the  air  or  sdl  with  great  fi»oe  and 
obstinat^.  When  a  vegetable  is  destroyed  by 
boming,  it  is  mostly  resolved  into  air.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  it  is  formed  by  growth,  ita 
sabstance  is  mostly  derived  from  air. — ^The  at- 
mosphwe  whidi  perpetaally  bathes  and  pene- 
trates the  leaves  of  plants,  suppUes  them  with 
carbon,  hydrogoi,  nitrc^a,  ana  o^gen.  The 
atmo^herio  soaroe  of  carbon  is  carbonic  add. 
Thia  gaa  ia  a  oonstont  ingredisnt  of  the  abnoa- 
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phere  to  the  extentof«^of  theToIameof  the 
.  Litter.  It  is  rspidlj  aSsorbed  by  the  leaves  of 
growing  plants  onder  the  infloence  of  snn-light, 
and  nndeigoes  decomposition  in  the  vegetable 
cells,  carbon  being  retained  and  aasimilated, 
while  the  o^gen  is  set  free,  wholly  or  in  part, 
and  exh^es  from  the  leaves.  Water,  which  al- 
ways exists  in  the  atmoBphere  la  the  state  of 
vapor,  is  an  sbnndant  sonroe  of  both  oxygen 
and  hydrogen.  Ammonia,  a  compound  of  hy- 
drogen and  nitrogen,  is  the  chief  sonroe  of  m- 
tn^n  to  the  plant  It  is  ever  present  in  the 
atmosphere  in  the  form  of  carbonate^  thoagh  in 
exceedingly  small  qnantity.  Nitric  acid,  which  is 
formed  by  the  oxyoaUon  of  ammonia,  is  equally 
a  KHiroe  ci  lUtrogiBn.  The  jdant  being  fixed  and 
at  rest,  its  food  mnat  neoeeaarily  be  in  perpetoal 
motion  around  the  otmns  destuted  to  take  it  np. 
The  abaospherio  tooi  is  kept  in  motion,  not 
only  by  the  winds  which  are  perpetually  inter- 
mingling the  air  of  aU  rarts  of  the  globe,  bnt 
more  wbotually  by  a  akmt,  yet  ever  active 
agency — the  osmoao  force  (exosmoee  and  en- 
dosmoae).  When  two  or  more  gasra  of  nneqnal 
density  are  brought  in  contact,  in  a  confined 
space,  they  will  gradn^y  diffuse  into  each 
other,  Qntii  they  form  a  homogeneoos  mixture. 
If  into  a  mixture  of  gases,  any  solid  or  liqnid 
body  be  introduced,  which  can  combine  with 
and  remove  one  of  the  gases,  it  first  takes  up 
those  particles  of  this  gas  which  are  in  its  im- 
mediate vicinity,  but  as  fast  as  the  nniformity 
ct  the  mixture  is  thus  disturbed,  the  absorbar 
We  gas  diffiuesinto  the  space  wluoh  has  become 
Ttndofit;  and  aa  new  portions  are  removed, 
new  ones  are  presented,  nntil  the  wh<de  is  ab> 
sorbed.  It  is  a  foot,  that  all  the  forms  of  plant 
food  are  soluble  in  water.  In  virtue  of  these 
physical  laws,  it  is  plun  that  the  tissaes  of  a 
growing  plant  must  be  oonstantly  sarronnded 
with  water,  and  with  carbonic  acid  and  ammo- 
nia dissolved  in  this  water ;  and  as  these  are  re- 
moved by  the  asdmilating  processes  of  the 
vegetable,  they  are  restored  by  osmotic  diffusion, 
so  long  as  the  atmospheric  shpi^y  suffices. — The 
ash  of  agricnltural  plants  consists  of  the  phos- 
phates, snlphates,  aUioates,  and  carbonates  of 
potash,  so^  lime,  and  magnesia,  with  small 
qnantitieB  of  oxide  of  Iron  and  manganese,  and 
alkaline  ohloridee.  Other  bodies^  as  alnimna, 
copper,  and  zino,  are  found  in  some  kinds  of  land 
]dauts.  The  living  plant  oontains  salphnr  (and 
perhaps  phosphorus)  in  a  state  ot  o^anio 
oombinatuH),  in  the  various  nitrogeneons  prin- 
oiples,  <x  in  solphuiized  oils.  On  burning 
these  compounds,  sulphuric  and  phoaphorio 
acid  resolt,  A  share  of  the  potash,  soda,  lime, 
and  magnesia,  are  combined  with  vegetable 
add  (oxalio,  tartaric,  malic),  in  the  living 
plants,  but  these  compounds  are  converted  into 
carbonates  by  burning.  Silica  exists,  probably 
in  the  unoombhied  state  in  many  cases,  as  in 
the  bamboo  (tabasheer),  stalks  of  grasses  and 
scouring  rush;  but  in  burning,  it  combines 
with  potash  limei  Ac.,  so  that  it  is  found  as  a 
sUioate  ia  the  adL— That  Hbmo  isgredieats  of 


the  ash  are  indi^nsaUe  to  llie  derelc^nnent 
of  T^etation,  is  ^yroved  not  only  hv  their  inva- 
riable occurrence  in  normally  developed  plants^ 
but  by  direct,  synthetical  experiments.  The 
cereal  grains^  for  example^  will  not  mature  in  a 
soilwhudi  isdefident  in  any  oneof  thefoDowiog 
substances,  viz. :  potash,  soda,  Ume^  magneoa,  ox- 
ide of  iron,  oxide  of  manganese,  suica,  sulphuric 
acid,  phosphoric  acid,  chlorine.  These  kmds  of 
plant-food  are  all  derived  from  the  soil,  and  en- 
ter the  plant  through  its  roots.  The  medium 
of  their  trausmi^ion  into  the  vegetable  organ- 
ism is  waUr,  which  is  assisted  In  its  solvent  ac- 
tion by  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.  The  same 
law  of  osmotic  diffusion,  which  accumulates  the 
gaseous  food  of  tiie  pl«it  in  the  tissues  cf  the 
leaves,  keeps  up  a  constant  supply  of  food  ftom 
the  soil.  Ev^oration  from  the  suiftoa  of  the 

C'i  (foliage  and  stems)  oonstantty  removes 
the  plant  a  portion  of  the  water  wUch  ibe 
cells  contain.  Capillary  action  restores  this 
waste  of  water,  bringing  up  fivm  the  soil  be- 
neath, a  fresh  supply,  which  always  contains 
mineral  matters  in  solution.  The  vague  ideas 
of  the  older  v^table  physiolorists,  according 
to  which  there  is  a  constant  circulation  of  sap  in 
plants,  an  upward  and  a  dowJiward  flow— -the 
sap  ascending  in  the  outer  wood  to  the  leaves, 
there  being  elaborated,  and  returning  through 
the  inner  bark  to  the  roots,  depositing  new 
matter  on  its  way,  must  be  noticed  here,  as  an 
exploded,  but  still  oil-repeated  error.  There  is 
no  evidraoe  that  there  exists  any  bnt  an  up* 
ward  and  ontwud  current — a  current  toward 
tihe  viq>orizing  sur&oes.  The  periodical  accu- 
mulation of  sap  in  leafless  trees,  is  an  entire^ 
different  phenomenon  from  the  usual  upwara 
flow  whicn  goes  on  in  foliated  plants.  Proba- 
bly there  is  no  current  of  sap  upward  frt>m  the 
soil,  in  the  absence  of  leaves,  bnt  a  formation  of 
liquid  water,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  wittiin  the 
cells  of  the  tree,  arising  from  oertiun  chemical 
transformations  not  yet  much  studied.  The 
gas  aooumulates  in  the  cells  to  such  an  extent, 
that  when  an  incision  is  made  whereby  the 
pressure  is  relieved  in  one  direction,  the  expan- 
sion of  the  elastic  and  confined  lur  forces  out  the 
sap  before  it,  just  as  a  ball  is  driven  frran  w  air 
gun. — The  amount  of  ash  and  the  proporticm  of 
its  ingredients  is  ffiflbrent  in  differait  dassss  <tf 
plant^  and  in  the  various  parts  of  the  same 
plant.  As  a  general  rule,  the  exterior  or  tov 
minal  parts  of  plants,  aa  the  bark,  leaves,  and 
chaff  or  fruit  envelopes,  give  the  most  ash,  7  to 
28  per  cent ;  while  the  wood  of  trees  is  poorest, 
yielding  but  VV  to  8  per  cent  The  same  OTgan 
oonUdns  different  quantities  of  mineral  matters 
at  difllbrent  stages  of  its  growth.  Doubtiess, 
part  of  the  sulnbmoefl  which  we  find  in  the  ash 
of  a  mature  plant,  have  finished  their  active 
functions,  and  have  been  secreted  aa  waste  mat- 
ters. Doubtiess,  too,  a  part  of  the  ash  ia  acd- 
d€iita],ttot  being  necessary  to,  or  employed  by  the 
plant,  but  having  entered  the  vegetame  circula- 
tion merely  from  beuig  dissolved  in  the  water, 
which  the  plant  has  absorbed.  For  these  rea- 
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Bona,  ve  find  that  there  is  often  Utile  agree-  term  the  drift  period.  The  soils  of  Talleys  are 
ment  between  the  nomeroiu  analyses  'whiob  constantly  enriohed  irom  the  rooks  of  sor- 
have  been  exeoDted  oo  tiie  ashes  of  the  same  romiding  hills,  so  that  the  oompositioa  of  soils 
specifiB  or  evea  Tarietj  of  plant,  its  com-  is  thus  more  uniform  in  aeeneral  sense  tbim  it 
podtioa  being  to  a  certain  ezteot  iimoenoed  by  othenriae  ootild  be.  "W^  ocmstantly  meet, 
Und  of  kH  in  vhloh  it  gnms.  Tet  there  bowever,  with  limited  aroaB  baring  acma  of  pe- 
ls a  general  nniformlly  of  oompoaitlon,  and  it  U  onliar  characters.  We  find  beds  of  sand,  gravdf 
nndoabtedly  troe  that  the  organization  of  the  clay,  mad,  and  peat  or  made.  The  meohanioa%- 
elements,  carbon  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  idtro-  coarser  parts  of  soil,  the  gravel  and  sand,  oon- 
gen  into  the  oeU-tissaea  and  their  contents,  re-  sist  of  the  still  nndecomposed  fragments  of 
quins  the  cot^ration  oi  the  ingredients  of  tiie  the  rocks  from  which  the  soil  has  been  formed, 
ash,  and  that  the  relation  between  them  is  A  part  of  the  finest  0mpa^ble)  portion  of 
qnantitatira  and  definite,  though,  from  the  every  prodactive  soil  is  usually  made  np  of 
complexity  of  the  plant  and  from  the  accidents  clay,  which  is  a  product  of  the  chemical 
before  allnded  to,  we  never  be  able  to  de-  decomposition  of  certain  minerals,  and  which 
termine  it  aocnrately. — ^^e  atmosphere  is  in-  po^essea  properties  of  the  highest  moment  in 
variable  in  oomposidon,  and  famines  snppUes  agriooltore.  Under  the  general  name  humut  is 
of  carbon,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen  comprehended  the  oi^iaoio  matter  of  the  soil 
(water,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia),  in  excess  which  has  resulted  from  the  partial  decay  of 
beyond  what  the  natural  vegetation  of  any  prenoosgenerations  of  plants. — The  mechanical 
country  needs.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  variabu  texture  and  other  physical  characters  of  the 
in  compositifm.  When  it  can  snppw  suffidftot  soil  have  a  controlling  influence  on  its  fer- 
^untities  (tf  ash-ingredients,  it  wul  produce  tility.  UnkaB  the  aoil  be  permeable  by  the 
moat  of  the  plants  indigenoos  to  its  locality,  in  roots  at  plants  and  preserve  the  proper  de- 
ft tdenible  degree  of  abnndanoe.  It  I2ien  Is  greea  of  wannth  and  mdstore,  vwetalion  oan- 
ftrtUflb  When  there  is  a  deficiency  of  ash  in-  not  attain  its  maximum  development,  no 
gredienta  in  av^ble  form,  or  the  absence  of  matter  how  favorable  may  be  its  chemical 
any  one  of  them,  the  soil  is  barren.  There  is  composition, — Aaanming  then  that  the  soil  is 
an  important  difference  between  natural  spou-  physically  adapted  for  a  cultivated  vej^tation, 
taneous  growth,  and  artificial  forced  produo*  its  fertility  depends  upon  its  famishing  the 
tion.  Tms  distinotioD  is  well  grounded,  thonifh  growing  plant  with  continuous  and  abmidant 
it  most  not  be  insisted  on  too  strongly,  nor  be  supplies  of  the  tUfibrent  bodies  that  have  been 
carried  too  f^.  Natural  growth  fin  general)  is  named  as  the  elements  of  vegetable  nutrition, 
slow.  Agricultnral  production, — cultivated  The  ^  quantity  of  ash-ingredlents  that  the 
growth, — ^is  ra^id.  For  the  former,  natural  sup-  heaviest  cro[)  removes  from  a  soil  In  one  or  in 
^es  are  snfflcient ;  for  the  latter,  artificial  sup-  many  years,  is  small,  compared  with  the  whole 
plies  most  be  provided.  For  the  former,  the  weight  of  the  soil  taken  to  soch  a  depth  as  is 
supplies  <^  atmospheric  food  are  in  excees  com-  penetrated  by  tiie  roots  of  plants.  In  average 
pared  to  those  of  ash  ingredients  yielded  by  the  croiM  of  the  nsooUy  cultivated  planteu  thase 
soil  (telluric  food),  so  that  in  farests  and  prai-  portions  which  are  removed  from  the  field  as 
liea,  the  former  accumidate  on  the  surface  of  .the  valuable  part  of  the  crops,  do  not  carry  off 
die  soil  as  dead  foliage,  which  in  its  decay  moretban  200  to  600  lba.of  ash-ingredieDtsper 
becomes  a  telluric  souroe  of  atmospheric  food,  acre,  yearly,  while  the  soil  taken  to  the  depth 
In  the  latter  the  reverse  most  usually  occurs,  of  1  foot,  weighs  S  to  4  milUous  of  pounds  per 
so  that  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil  dimini^es  aero.  That  part  of  the  soil  which  is  solable  in 
and  most  be  renewed  by  manures.  To  repeat,  the  water  of  rain,  represents  its  available  plant- 
in  artificial  growth  (intensive  culture),  the  food.  Saussore  and  Hales  ezperimentiiu  in> 
soil  is  made  to  pe^orm  not  only  its  natural  dependently,  found  that  a  sunflower  exhaled 
function  of  furnishing  ash  tn^^ents,  but  to  from  its  foliage  during  4t  months  of  growth,  not 
this  is  superadded  a  ^irt  of  the  office  naturally  less  than  230  lbs.  of  water.  Since  10,000 
left  to  the  atmosphere,  viz. :  the  supply  of  car-  plants  can  be  set  to  the  acre,  it  follows,  that 
bonic  acid  and  ammonia. —The  chemical  char^  from  an  acre  of  sunflowers,  2,800,000  lbs.  of 
■cters  of  the  atnl  whi<di*adapt  it  to  the  sapport  water  are  exhaled  in  one  season.  Similarly 
df  vegetatitHi,  may  be  ^tpro^iately  notued  large  quantities  of  water  pass  through  the  ve- 
bere.  Soils  oondst  of  the  more  or  less  ocmi-  getatkm  of  every  acre  of  high^  cultivated 
ndnoted  fruments  of  rodo^  nuxed  with  oertun  gronnd.  It  is  only  needftd,  then,  that  this 
products  of  th^  chemical  decompocition,  and  water  should  0(nitidn  a  few  thoosandtbs  of  ash- 
with  some  organic  mattov— the  debris  of  veg^Sr  ingredients  in  solution,  in  order  to  supply  the 
tion  that  has  grown  upon  them.  The  com-  'n^eral  matters  in  any  average  crop,  sinoe 
position  of  the  soil  varies  exceedingly  according  even  root  crops,  e.  g.,  beets,  remove  but  about 
to  the  rocks  from  which  it  originates.  It  is  600  lbs.  of  these  suostaaces  from  the  acre.  In 
rare  that  laixe  tracts  of  soil  are  exolunvely  de-  cultivated  soils,  there  is  a  constant  removal 
rived  from  uie  rocks  that  now  underlie  them,  of  available  aah-ingredienta,  both  by  the  har- 
Uost  of  the  soils  of  our  northern  and  middle  vests  that  are  taken  oS,  and  by  the  rains  which 
states  are  partly  composed  of  materials  trans-  soak  through  or  run  over  uiem.  In  a  pro- 
pwlttdfrtm  the  fivnwth  during  what  gecdoi^sts  ductive  sou,  there  is  a  constant  renewal  of 
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available  plant-food,  bj  the  meohanioal  and 
chemical  alsiDtegration  of  the  insolnble  por- 
tions) the  pulverization  of  the  soil  by  the 
operations  of  tillage),  by  the  alternate 
contractions  and  expaofflons  of  vater  (frost),  and 
by  the  affinities  of  oiygen  and  carbonic  acid. 
In  a  f&w  rare  soils,  the  disintegrating  and  sol- 
rent  processes  transpire  bo  rapidly  (act  on  saoh 
finely  divided  or  easily  decomposable  materialsX 
that  they  always  present  a  sarplns  food  to 
the  plant.  Sadi  are  cortedn  soils  of  sonthem 
BDBsla  (Sedtiemo-aem  or  black  earth),  and  <tf 
the  Sdoto  Talley,  Oluo.  They  yield  saooesuve 
crops  for  many  years  without  manure.  Inmost 
oases,  however,  the  removal  nt  a  few  crops  im- 
poverishes the  soil — exhaosts  the  store  of  avail- 
able plant-food. — Soils  when  reduced  in  fertility 
from  continual  removal  of  solable  matters  by 
cropping,  may  be  restored  to  productiveness  by 
lying  in  fallow ;  mechanical  and  atmospheric 
agencies  thus  bring  into  solution  enough  of 
ash-ingredients  for  a  new  crop.  A  soil  consist- 
ing entirely  of  coarse  sand  is  infertile,  beoanse 
it  IS  too  d^,  and  because  there  can  occur  in  it 
no  sufficient  aocnmulations  of  available  plant- 
f6od.  A  soil  condsting  of  fine  sand  may  be 
highly  productive,  espedally  if  it  originates 
from  eanly  deeonq>osable  rocks,  because  the 
amomit  of  smftoe  that  the  gndos  expose,  and 
the  close  texture  of  the  soil,  maintun  it  in  a 
proper  degree  of  moisture  (by  capillarity^,  and 
allow  a  sufficient  solution  and  acomnulation  of 
food  for  crops.  Clay  has  a  remarkable  porosity 
and  retentiveness  for  water,  for  ammonia,  and 
for  most  soluble  salts.  If  dilute  solutions  of 
ammonia,  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  &g.,  be  agi- 
tated for  a  few  moments  with  clay,  or  allowed 
to  filter  through  it,  a  portion  of  these  bodies 
is  removed  from  solution,  and  absorbed  by  the 
clay.  Putrid  urine  loses  both  odor  and  color 
bjr  niah  treatment  The  use  of  salts  of  ala- 
mina  as  mordants,  and  for  tiie  preparation  of 
lakes,  are  other  examples  the  same  efflbot 
Soils  too  rich  in  ohiy  are  heavy,  and  in  wet 
climates  intractaUe  from  their  physical  proper- 
ties ;  but  in  dry  countries  (E^^t),  or  wnen 
mixed  with  enough  sand  to  render  them  physi- 
cslly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  plants,  they 
Qsually  possess  a  great  and  durable  fertility, 
since  they  naturaUy  abound  in  the  aliment  of 
vegetation,  and  are  not  liable  to  suffer  loss  of 
their  soluble  matters  fh>m  the  washing  effects 
of  rains  or  fiooda. — Organic  matter  (bumus) 
when  formed  in  wet  pl^es,  constitutes  muck 
and  peat,  which  are  not  fertile ;  but  as  it  occurs 
in  arable  soils,  in  quantities  usually  not  exceed- 
8  to  10  per  cent,  it  is  of  grrat  valne,  not 
only  on  aoconnt  of  its  power  absorbing  wa-i 
ter,  Ac,  but  also  frran  the  fiwt  that  in  its  decay 
it  is  a  oontinuona  souroe  oX  carbonic  add  and 
ammoida,  thus  satisfying  to  some  extent  one 
conation  of  rapid  growth,  already  insisted 
npon,  viz. :  supplies  of  atmospheric  plant-food 
by  the  soil.  The  carbonic  add  formed  in 
the  son  by  the  slow  oxidation  of  hmnus,  acts 
also  according  to  the  amonnt  of  its  pro- 


duction, in  the  chemical  disintegration  of  the 
insoluble  parts  of  the  soil,  and  thus  indirectiy 
fhmishes  to  the  plant  increased  quantities 
of  ash-ingredients.  Until  Liebig  turned  his 
attention  to  the  applications  of  chemistry  to 
agriculture,  it  was  thought  by  the  meet  eminent 
philosophers,  that  hmnos  in  some  of  its  limns, 
was  the  chief  nutriment  of  plants.  liebig  de- 
nied its  immediate  value  as  plant-food,  leoog- 
idzed,  however,  its  use  as  an  indirect  supply  a 
oarbooic  add  and  ammonia.  The  beet  soils 
always  oontain  solable  organic  matter,  and,  al- 
though it  has  not  been  proved  that  cultivated 

ShaXa  are  directiy  fed  upon  it,  yet  there  is  evi- 
ence  that  some  of  the  lower  orders  of  vegeta- 
tion do  assimil^  it,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  may  not  be  appropriated  by  ag- 
riotdtural  plants,  smce  it  is  soffidentiy  somble 
to  find  its  way  into  their  circulation. — Ana- 
Ij/na  of  soils  for  economical  purposes.  When 
chemistry  first  indicated  the  relation  between 
the  composition  of  the  soil  and  that  of  the 
plant,  and  showed  that  certain  instances  of 
barrenneas  and  fertility  in  the  finmer,  could  be 
explained  by  the  resnlts  of  chemical  analysis; 
the  idea  that  the  fiumer  might  profitably  employ 
analyffls  in  snooesBftiUy  improving  his  soil,  to<A 
deep  and  wide  root.  A  few  considerations  will 
suffice  to  show,  however,  that  as  a  general  mle^ 
even  the  most  accurate  analysis  can  be  of  no 
practical  benefit.  Saying  nothing  of  the  facts 
that  the  productiveness  of  a  soil  often  depends 
on  its  pbydcal  or  chemical  cmdition  irre- 
spective of  compoMtion ;  that  it  is  veiy  difficult, 
nay,  in  most  cases  impracticable  to  get  a  speci- 
men of  soil  that  ^aU  fiiirly  represent  a  large 
field  or  farm ;  and  that  the  expense  of  a  thor- 
ough and  faithful  analysis  is  not  inconsiderable 
— ^it  is  qnite  impossible  in  the  present  state  of 
sdence  to  distinguish  from  each  other,  two  soils^ 
one  of  which  »  Jost  fiertile  and  the  other  just 
barren;  ibr  the  processes  that  have  been  nsiially 
employed  In  sou-analyns  are  not  nice  emmgn 
to  estimate  quantitatively  diffiarencesof  1-lWh 
per  cent,  with  invariable  accuracy.  Now,  since 
an  acre  of  soil,  taken  to  the  depth  of  only  7  or  8 
LQohee,  wei^  at  least  S,000,000  lbs.,  and  since 
the  total  amount  of  matter  withdrawn  from  the 
soil  by  the  heaviest  crops,  rarely  exceeds  BOO 
lbs. — l-:4000th  of  the  whole,  it  is  folly  to  expect 
that  analy^  can  indicate  any  difference  in  the 
composition  of  a  soil,  before  and  after  1,  2,  or 
even  8  crops  have  been  removed  from  it  Acain, 
there  are  nnmerous  instances  on  record,  cf 
soils  naturally  sterile,  which,  after  explication  of 
400  lbs.  of  guano,  manifested  a  wonderful  pro- 
ductiveness. 'Now,  the  fertilizing  effect  of  gu- 
ano is  due  to  several  substances  which  it  con- 
tains, and  the  largest  of  ita  active  Ingredioits 
never  amoonts  to  20  per  cent,  so  that  to  traoe 
its  action,  or  distingnuh  between  two  woSia,  oao 
barren  and  the  other  made  fertile  by  guano,  die 
chemist  must  be  able  to  estimate  100  parts  in 
S,000,000,  or  a  fraction  so  small  as  ^.gn. — 
llie  only  method  of  chemical  examination  that 
promises  to  be  nsefiil  is  the  following :  Alai;ge 
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qiuntity  of  Boil,  say  10,  or  even  100  lbs.  is  di- 
gested and  exhausted  with  vater,  saturated  at 
ordinary  temperatores  with  carbonic  acid.  In 
this  way  we  dissolTe  all  the  'Ipresently  av^la- 
hle  idant-food"  it  contaios.  llie  carefU  anal- 
yas  of  this  dissolved  portion  might  be  expected 
to  ^ve  insight  into  the  value  of  the  soil  so  far 
•a  acq^tendent  on  chemical  composition.  Dr. 
Petv,  ehemiat  to  the  Eratncky  geological  soT' 
vay,  has  reecffded  in'  his  report  some  results 
obt^aed  in  Hiis  way,  except,  that  instead  of 
e^UDflting  10  lbs.  d  scnl,  he  used  bnt  1,000 
grtins.  The  amount  (tf  delved  matters  in  his 
trials^  in  no  ease  exceeded  7  grains,  while  it 
nsoally  fell  below  3  grains,  qnaotitiefl  too  small 
far  aotmrate  analyEds. — for  practical  purposes, 
there  are,  however,  other,  and  in  general,  am- 
{der  means  of  ascertaining  the  ability  of  a  soil 
fo  supply  food  for  remnnerative  crops.  Thus 
the  character  and  amount  of  vegetation  which 
it  natnraUy  prodaces,  generally  st^ce  to  indicate 
with  oertaiDty  the  value  of  a  new  soil  in  this 
respect.  It  mnst  not  be  forgotten  that  in  nearly 
all  oases  of  unproductive  soils,  tiie  ^fficolty  is 
less  of  »  chemical  than  of  a  i^yrioal  nature. 
The  great  deserts  oi  the  world  are  not  sterile 
bocaufle  they  cannot  yield  the  soil-food  required 
hyv^tation;  but  beeanw  they  are  destitute  of 
water.  Wherever  a  q[>ring  arises  in  them,  there 
is  formed  a  spot  of  verdure,  notwithstanding  the 
inoNsant  sunslune  and  parching  winds.  There 
are  some  soils,  however,  which  have  every  ex- 
ternal sign  of  fertility,  and  nevertheless  refiise 
to  yield  good  crops,  which  are  in  fact  barren, 
beoftuse  deficient  in  some  one  or  several  of  the 
indispensable  constituents  of  the  ash  of  plants. 
To  aaoniiun  and  remedy  these  deficiencies,  it  is 
beet  to  proceed  in  a  synthetical,  rather  than  in 
tiie  analytical  manner,  viz. :  to  make  trials  on 
separate  plots  of  ground,  of  the  effect  of  adding 
to  the  sffll  those  ingredients  whi6h  are  most 
fifcely  to  be  wanting.— The  improvement  of  the 
iidl  Is  a  matter  invdving  numerous  changes, 
both  In  Ha  ph^cal  and  chemical  characters. 
In  the  Buooessftd  practioe  of  a^ooltnre,  the 
emreetion  of  the  phyracal  qualities  of  the  soQ 
ufioally  effects  a  marked  improvement  in  its 
chemical  conctition.  It  is  at  any  rate  indispen- 
sable to  the  full  snoceaa  of  chemical  Improve- 
ments  (manures),  that  the  soil  be  first  brought 
to  tiuwe  degrees  of  divi^on,  porosity,  dryness, 
and  depth,  that  are  most  &vorab]e  to  vegetable 
growth.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a 
mil  discoBsion  of  the  theory  of  draining,  plough- 
ing, and  the  other  general  operations  of  tiUi^ 
Bc^de  rendering  the  soil  so  dry,  warm,  deep, 
and  penetrable,  that  the  plant  finds  there  a  ge- 
nial rootiuff-place,  these  operations  have  more 
or  leas  the  clEbet  to  foeilitate  the  solution  and 
eUxwattea  of  the  ibod  of  the  plant,  sinoe  the 
■oQ  is  thereby  ^vided,  and  maro  thorou^y 
B&l^acted  to  the  action  of  water  and  air.— 7%0- 
sry  ^  manuring.  When  the  soil  is  deficient 
fn  one  or  all  of  those  ingredients  which  favor 
the  growth  of  the  jdant,  and  is  consequently 
nnalm  to  prodnoe  a  remnneratiiTe  croj^  the  de^ 


ficlencies  may  be  supplied  and  the  soil  rendered 
productive  by  the  use  of  manures.  Manures 
are  in  general  refuse,  or  very  cheap  matters, 
which  contain  some  or  oil  the  elements  of  veg- 
etable nutrition,  and  may  therefore  be  profita- 
bly employed  by  the  fiwrmer,  for  convertdon  into 
useful  and  valuable  agricoltaral  products.  The 
principles  on  which  manuring  depends  are  the 
following:  1.  Plants  require  vuioos  kinds  of 
solid  mineral  mattersL  and  derive  the  same  ex- 
clunvely  fhnn  the  soiL  2.  Some  idants  whidi 
in  the  natural  state  derive  the  gaseous  dements 
of  their  (^anio  stnictore,  viz.  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, nitrogen,  and  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere, 
must  be  supplied  with  more  or  less  of  these 
matters  from  the  soil,  in  agricultural  production. 
8.  Different  plants  require  different  proporliona 
of  these  substances  in  order  to  luxuriant  growth. 
4.  Different  plants  require  different  quantities 
of  these  substances  to  mature  a  fuU  crop.  6. 
Different  plants  fcom  peculiarities  of  structure, 
draw  differently  on  the  same  stores  of  nu- 
triment. 6.  Different  soils  abound  or  are  de- 
fident,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  one  or 
many  needfbl  ingredients  of  the  plant  7.  The 
same  s(^  has  a  diflbrent  composition  in  di&rent 
years,  caused  by  the  removal  of  matters  in  the 
crops,  or  by  the  increase  of  available  food  ttcan. 
weathering  (tillage).  The  substances  usually 
classed  bother  as  manures,  may  have  S  dis- 
tinct fhnotious:  1st  They  may  chiefly  serve  to 
improve  the  phydcal  characters  of  the  soil. 
Buch  are  some  manures  that  are  applied  in 
large  qnantity,  as  lime,  marl,  organic  matters. 
2d.  They  may  act  partly  as  solvents,  or  absorb- 
ents, and  thus  indirectly  supply  the  plant  with 
food ;  e.  g.  lime,  gypsum,  ralta  of  ammonia. 
8d.  finally,  they  may  enter  the  plant  as  direct 
nutrition.  If  manures  acted  merely  as  direct 
nutrition,  the  theory  of  their  operation  would 
be  very  simple.  It  would  then  be  possible  to 
judge  of  the  manuring  value  of  any  substance 
by  comparing  its  compodtion  wi&  that  of  the 
ashes  of  cultivated  plants;  bnt  since  many  fer- 
tilizen  produce  all  the  above-mentioned  rabcts^ 
the  qu^on  becomes  a  more  complicated  one. 
Notwithstanding  the  vast  mass  of  facts  whidi 
practice  has  accumulated  concerning  t^e  action 
of  a  great  variety  of  fertilizing  substances,  and 
although  during  lat«  years  scientific  men  have 
devoted  much  labor  to  the  exacter  study  of 
their  effects,  we  are  yet  in  the  infancy  of  our 
knowledge  respecting  them.  In  agrioultoral 
periodic^  are  reports  of  thousands  of  experi- 
ments on  the  value  of  manures;  we  find,  how- 
ever, the  most  oonfiicting  statements,  md  a 
chaos  of  resolta.  There  are  anthentic  instances 
of  nearly  every  proposed  fertilizer  in<n%asing 
crops,  and  as  many  instances  of  fUlure.  Farm- 
ers, however,  continue  to  experiment  as  If  there 
were  a  posnbility- of  proving,  that  fbr  each  kind 
ctf  crop,  or  eadi  variety  of  sdl,  there  is  a  spe- 
dfic  and  unfailing  fertilizer.  The  principles 
above  stated,  taken  together  with  the  fact  that 
the  ph^oal  adaptedi^  of  soils  to  crops  is 
indoBnitci^  TBiiea  and  constantly  dumj^n^  de- 
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monatrate  tiiat  tiiere  can  be  no  fbrdlidng  pa- 
nacea. Thej  likewiae  make  evident  that  what 
is  this  year  a  good  appHcation  for  a  certain 
crc^  and  aoil,  may  fiul  to  manifest  any  action 
next  year;  and  that  what  is  now  inefficacions, 
may  prove  highly  useful  at  some  fatore  time. 
The  moat  generally  useful  manures  are  those 
which  contain  the  latest  number  of  ingredients, 
and  which  present  them  to  vegetation  in  the 
greatest  variety  of  forms.  Stable  manure  oc- 
cupies the  first  rank  among  ferUlizers,  because 
it  contains  every  thing  that  is  needful  for  the 
nutrition  of  plants.  It  is  in  fact  the  d^brii 
of  a  previons  vegetation,  and  conttuns  all  the 
iogredients  of  plimts,  though  in  proportions  al- 
tered  from  tibe  original  ones,  and,  indeed,  ad- 
vantageonaly  altered.  Hie  hay,  roots,  and  grun 
vMch  mature  cattle  receive  every  day  as  food, 
are  in  part  digrated  and  assimilated,  out  since 
foil-grown  animals  do  not  increase  in  weight, 
unless  fiitttened.  they  excrete  duly  as  maoh  as 
dey  ingest.  Those  portions  of  their  food  which 
are  most  ea^y  combustible,  are,  in  consequence 
of  the  re^iratory  process,  euialed  as  water 
and  carbomo  acid  gas ;  while  the  ash-ingredients, 
and  the  larger  ^are  of  the  nitrogen,  are  ac- 
cmnnlated  in  the  excreta.  In  this  way  there  is 
a  concentration  of  those  constituents  of  the 
animal's  food,  which^  after  they  have  served 
their  nutritive  function  for  it,  become  the 
proper  food  of  the  plant.  To  mention  merely 
all  the  numerous  substances  used  as  fertilizoni, 
is  foreign  to  the  purposes  of  this  article;  while 
any  dettdled  aooffonts  of  the  effects,  modes  of 
action,  and  the  methods  of  preparing  or  pre- 
serving them,  would  &r  exceed  oar  limits. 
Among  the  various  ingredients  of  manures,  2 
in  partiouhir  have  acqidred  a  ^edal  Mgnifl- 
cance  in  late  years,  viz.,  phosphoric  acid  and 
ammonia.  These  bodies  are  commercially  the 
most  valuable  of  all  fertilizing  substances,  a 
necessary  result  of  their  scarcity ;  and  in  gen- 
eral, phosphoric  acid  is  a  smaller  ingredient  of 
cultivated  soils,  than  any  other  of  the  compo- 
nents of  the  ash  of  plants.  Ammonia,  especi- 
ally in  the  form  of  carbonate,  not  only  powers 
fblly  stimulates  vegetable  growth,  but  it  proba- 
cy exerts  a  strong  solvent  effecton  the  mmerals 
which  compose  the  soil.  Hence,  goono  and 
other  animal  manures  wluch  contain  or  yield 
much  ammonia  and  pho8ph<»io  add,  are  in  sndi 
large  demand  among  those  who  {nvctise  "lugh 
fanning."  But  the  excluuve  use  of  fertilizes, 
wUch  supply  to  vegetation  only  a  small  portion 
of  its  ash-ingredients,  most  sooner  or  later  be 
found  inadequate  to  produce  profitable  returns, 
must,  in  fact,  reduce  the  soil  to  a  minimum  of 
fertility.  The  true  sj^tem  of  mannring  is  to 
maintain  a  supply  in  excess,  of  all  forms  of 
plant-food,  and  indeed  of  all  materials  which 
experience  proves  to  have  a  good  effect  on  ve- 
getation, whether  this  effect  be  chemical  or 
phyrical. — ^When  chemical  analysis  first  dcmou- 
Btnted  that  diflGsrent  classes  of  plants  yield  an 
ash  different  oomp(»ition,  the  idea  of  tpeeiai 
mamm  haditsorif^  By spedal manure^  were 


meant  mixtures  oontainiogjost  the  guaxiti|7  <rf 
each  ash  ingredient  removed  from  the  soil,  by 
an  average  yield  of  each  crop.  ButinveatigaaoiL 
has  demonstrated  that  there  are  in  general  no 
practical  advantages  in  these  attempts  to  feed 
the  plant  by  ration.  Latterly  Lawes  and  Gilbert, 
of  PkOthamatead,  England,  believed  to  haveeetab- 
lishedbjf  a  mnltitude  of  field  experiments,  that 
ammonia  is  specially  suited  to  the  production  of 
wheat,  and  phosphoric  acid  to  the  growth  of  tur- 
nips; but  there  are  other  eqauly  authentic 
trials  which  as  fully  prove  just  the  reverse,  and 
while  on  a  certain  soil,  and  under  a  certain  set 
<^  circumstances,  experience  me^  without  diffi- 
cnlty  establish  a  rule,  as  has  been  done  a 
thousand  times ;  sdenoe  is  not  yet  £ar 
advanced  to  lay  down  a  tmiversally  apt 
principle  or  law,  ooncenung  the  qwdu  nutri- 
tion or  the  various  olaesea  of  cultivated  plants. — 
Sotation  qf  erep$.  It  has  long  been  a  settled 
fact  in  agrioultnre,  that  the  greatest  retnm 
from  the  BoiL  is  gentttdly  secnred,  not  by  oon- 
tinaously  growing  <m6  plant,  even  though  it 
command  the  hi^est  market  price,  but  by  an 
alternation  or  rotation  of  crops.  Ihere  is  no 
difficulty  in  cultivating  any  agricultural  plant 
successively  for  any  number  of  years  on  the 
same  ground,  provided  enou^  be  expended  ia 
putting  the  soil  into  the  right  physical  and 
chemical  condition.  But  such  a  procedore  is 
usually  more  expensive  than  alternating  the 
on^  The  reasons  of  this  are  mostiy  cmi- 
t^^d  in  what  has  preceded,  but  &  words 
of  explanation  may  still  be  nsefoL  When  a 
light  vit^  soil  comes  under  the  hand  of  the 
f^Tner,  it  yields  good  crops  for  a  few  years,  bot 
then  subsides  to  a  low  state  of  productivenSB. 
At  first  it  may  have  yielded  wheat ;  when  no 
longer  able  to  snpport  that  crop,  it  may  still 
give  crops  of  barley ;  the  next  year  if  pat 
to  turnips  or  potatoes,  it  may  seem  to  recover 
its  fertility  somewhat,  and  produce  a  good  bur- 
den of  roots ;  but  now  it  will  not  yield  again  a 
good  crop  of  wheat,  though  probably  clover 
would  flourish  on  it.  The  causes  of  such  fiu^ 
lie  partly  in  the  soil,  and  partly  in  the  pluita 
themselves. — As  for  the  soil,  as  already  stated, 
its  ooraposition  and  texture  are  perpetoally 
ohimging.  The  quantity  of  organic  matter  es- 
pecially, rapidly  diminishes  when  the  soil  ia 
under  oaltivati<m,  and  the  solnble  mineral  mat- 
ters are  in  most  oases  removed  by  croTOing,  fii^ 
ter  than  supplied  by  weathering  or  cUsint^ra- 
tion. — As  for  cultivated  i^ants,  practical  men 
have  daased  them  aocording  to  their  demands 
on  the  soiL  as  follows :  Enriching  crops,  dover, 
lucem,  and  esparsette.  Kon-exhaustiiig  crops, 
peas  and  beans,  also  cereals  when  cut  green. 
£zhansting  croi^  oere^  beets,  tornips,  carrots, 
and  potatoes.  Very  exhausting  crops,  tobaooo, 
flax,  nemp,  and  hopa.  Among  the  causes  of  the 
different  exhanative  effect  of  various  plants, 
are  t^e  following:  1.  Different  extent  or  stmc- 
ture  of  roots  and  leaves.  The  enriching  crops 
expose  to  the  air  an  enormons  soruce  of 
Mage^  and  throw  oat  very  large,  km^  and  nn- 
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mmroB  roots.  The  oereala  have  mnoh  less  leaf 
and  root  sorface.  2.  Difibrent  rapidity  of 
growth.  Glover  and  root  crops  continue  in  fo- 
Bage  during  the  whole  season;  while  the 
cereals  ripen  in  Jnlj  or  Aogost.  8.  Periods  or 
oriBes  of  growth;  seed  production.  Plants 
which  ripen  seed,  require  a  better  soil  than 
those  which  only  produce  foliage,  because  the 
r^)i^ty  of  aawmilatioa  seems  to  increase  when 
the  reproductive  function  comes  into  activity. 
Plants  which  ripen  seed,  may  require  a  richer 
Boil,  not  because  they  remove  more  from  it,  but 
because  they  need  more  in  a  giveu  time.  4. 
Borne  oropB  are  fflitirely  removed  finm  the  aoS. 
as  flax;  wl^  others  leave  the  ground  fillea 
with  m  eaonnoos  mass  of  roots,  as  clover;  or 
strewn  with  stalte  and  foliage,  as  the  potato  and 
beet.  6.  The  quantity  of  ash  ingredients  re- 
moved from  the  soil  by  different  plants,  is 
widely  unlike.  Jn  the  li^t  of  the  above  state- 
ments, it  is  ea^  to  see  that  when  a  soil  refuses 
to  yield  remunerative  crops  of  shallow-rooted 
and  qnick'growing  wheat,  it  may  still  produce 
a  luxuriant  growth  of  deep-roote^  large-leaved, 
and  slow-growing  clover.  It  is  erident,  too, 
that  when  a  clover-ley  ia  broken  np  and  sown 
to  wheat,  this  grain  may  yield  weU,  becanse  the 
decaying  turf  and  roots  are  a  ready  source  of 
every  kmd  of  plant-food.  This  preparation  of 
the  soil  for  an  eihaosting  crop,  by  the  interven- 
tion of  one  of  easy  growth,  is  shown  in  the 
ynctioe  of  green  toanuring,  which  is,  in  &ct, 
a  rotation  ofcrops;  bat  is  uso  a  fertilizing  pro- 
ceafly  becaoso  the  first  eeap  k  entirely  saciinoed 
for  the  sake  of  the  aocoeeding  ones.  Green 
mannring  conaiBts  in  ploi^iin^  under  clover, 
iHu^wheat,  sparry,  or  other  crops,  when  in 
blossom,  so  that  the  soil  shall  be  enriched  by 
thdr  decay.  As  these  plants  (the  lost  named 
e^ieeially)  will  grow  on  poor  soils,  it  is  possible 
by  their  help  to  reclaim  tiie  lightest  sands,  and 
bring  thera  up  to  a  fair  degree  of  productive- 
ness in  the  course  of  a  few  years. — Compmtion 
«f  CTop*^  and  their  talm  as  food.  There  are 
definite  and  unalterable  relations  between  tiie 
character  and  habits  of  the  animal,  and  the 
oomponlion  and  ph^oal  qualities  of  its  food. 
Xa  rearii^  and  sastauung  oomeaUo  animals,  4 
^Btinot  condilacHU  oocor,  viz.;  nvwth,  or 
genml  development;  fiittening^  or  morease  of 
flesh  and  fiU;  yieldmg  milk;  and  pwfOTmiog 
labor.  Different  speciea  of  animals  possess  dif- 
toent  degrees  of  latitude  in  turning  their  food 
one  or  other  of  these  directions.  Thus,  the 
h(w  &ttena  most  readily ;  the  cow  yields  most 
miUc;  and  the  horse  performs  the  greatest 
amount  of  labor.  All  these  animals  might  be 
fed  alike  on  a  certain  diet,  and  yet  manifwt 
their  diaracteristio  tendencies  in  a  good  d^ree, 
for  the  fonotions  of  all  animals  are  the  same  to 
a  certain  point  That  food,  however,  which 
best  developes  fat  in  the  hog,  Is  not  best  adapt- 
ed to  eostun  the  labor  of  the  horse.  Where 
the  animal's  functions  are  required  to  differ  in 
tbor  essential  natture,  there  the  food  must  also 
WBae;  and  vhen  we  will  oany  the  peonliar 


aptitude  of  an  animal  to  the  highest  jiUik, 
it  cannot  be  done  without  particuW  atten- 
tion to  the  quality  of  the  food.  In  fact^  by  a 
careful  selection  of  the  food^  we  can  change  the 
character  of  the  animal,  and  when  at  the  same 
tome  other  physiological  circumstances,  dimate, 
&c.,  are  suitably  regulated,  it  is  possible,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  generations,  to  impress  new 
characters  on  a  race.  In  this  way  the  various 
breeds  of  cattie,  swine,  &c.,  have  origioated.  A 
thorough  understanding  of  the  reciprocal  rela- 
tions between  food  and  fdnctional  development, 
is  therefore  of  the  highest  consequence  to  the 
{ffactical  agrioultorist  It  cannot,  however,  for 
a  moment  be  pretended  that  science,  in  its  pres- 
fflit  state,  fiuniahes  very  extensive  or  satisfiao- 
tory  knowledge  on  these  points.  But  phyno* 
logical  chemistry  has  developed  some  truths 
which  warrant  thehopo  that  our  future  progress 
in  this  direction  will  be  rt^id  and  profitable. — 
The  study  of  the  changes  which  go  on  in  the 
animal  body,  has  shown  that  there  are  two  chief 
and  chemically  distinct  processes  concerned  in 
the  maintenance  of  life,  viz,,  nutrition  and  res- 
piration. We  use  the  word  nutrition  in  a  some- 
what qualified  sense,  understanding  by  it  the 
support  of  the  working  parts  of  the  animal — 
the  muscular,  nervous,  and  cartilaginous  tissues. 
These  tissues  are  characterized  by  containing 
nitrogen  as  an  invariable  ingredient,  and  for  their 
development,  nitrogeneous  food,  or  food  con- 
taining albnmen,  casein,  and  fibrin,  is  indispen- 
sable. No  work  can  be  done  on  a  food  oonusting 
ezclosively  of  starob,  or  sogar,  or  oil ;  becanse 
tiiese  bodies  cannot  supply  the  nitrogen  which 
is  requu-ed  for  the  oi^nization  of  the  working 
tissues.  In  the  normal  growth  of  active  ani- 
mals, the  non-nitrogeneous  principles  of  the  food 
are  consumed  in  the  respiratory  process.  These 
bodies  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  oxy- 
gen inhaled  by  the  lungs,  and  are  bnmed  into 
carbonic  acid  and  water,  which  pass  off  in  the 
expired  breath.  The  heat  of  the  animal  is  sus- 
tained by  this  oombofition.  In  sluggish  animals 
which  ingest  large  quantities  of  non-nitrogeneous 
food,  the  exoeea  aoenmulates  in  their  bodies  in 
the  form  of  fiit.  Great  activity,  and  full  respi- 
ration, are  incompatible  with  tma  acoomnlatifm. 
The  applioafi(m  of  these  facts  ia  obviooa.  To 
keep  a  uorse,  or  an  ox,  in  working  ooodition, 
we  give  a  fbod  rich  in  nitrogen,  as  oats ;  to  fat- 
ten an  animal,  we  use  a  food  richer  in  stardi, 
sugar,  and  oil, — Experiments  have  been  recent- 
ly made,  with  a  view  to  determine  what  should 
the  relation  between  the  nitrogeneous  and 
non-nitrogeneous  elements  of  the  food^  for  the 
working,  fattening,  and  mUk-glving  anmial ;  as 
well  as  tor  otherwise  determining  the  statics 
of  nutrition.  Many  interesting  and  valuable 
results  have  been  obtained  already,  but  the 
trials  have  not  yet  been  carried  oat  so  far  as  to 
lead  to  entirely  satisfactory  conclusions.  In  Sax- 
ony much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  these 
Bulgects,  and  experiments  in  feeding,  conducted 
in  that  country,  have  shown  that  breeding  and 
daby  cattle  thrive  best,  when  each  animiu  re- 
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eeivea  AaMy  ftr  every  100  llw.  of  its  live  wd(^1^ 
SJS  to  2.8  lbs.  of  food  ^aknlated  in  the  dry 
BtoteX  Thioh  contains  0.25  to  0.80  lbs.  (tf  nitro- 
geneotts  ornnttidTe,  and  1.25  to  1.40  lbs.  of  non- 
nitrogeneous  or  re^iratory,  fat-forming  mate- 
ria]. The  Btomaohs  of  cattle  are  adapted  for  a 
food  containing  a  lai^  quantity  of  woody  fibre, 
which  is  mostly  indigestible,  and  seems  to  per^ 
form  a  merely  mechanical  mnclion,  In  ezdtinff 
the  digestive  apparatus.  In  the  trials  jost  alluded 
to,  the  best  proportion  of  woody  fibre  was  found 
to  be  2-lOtlu  of  the  whole  dry  matter. — ^Tears 
ago  attempts  were  made  to  oonstmct  &om  chem- 
ical analys^  tables  of  nutritive  equivalents,  fbr 
eihibitang  the  oomparatiTe  value  of  different 
aoTtsoffbod.  The  first  esaaya  of  this  kind  were 
very  (rude  and  misatiftibotory.  Latterly  re- 
stdta  have  been  obtcdned  which  more  nearij 
aeoord  with  piadiiMl  experience,  being  found- 
ed on  more  complete  analyses,  and  wiUi  a 
better  knowledge  tiie  wants  of  the  animal ; 
but  there  are  many  ciroomstanoes  whose  e£* 
feet  on  the  nourishing  cf^city  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  food,  has  not  yet  been  thor- 
oughly studied,  8o  that  this  sutgect  is  still 
open  to  investigation. — ^As  regards  the  control 
which  can  be  exercised  over  the  oompoaition 
and  nutritive  value  of  crops,  it  has  been  proved 
that  the  use  of  nitrogeneous  manures  increases 
the  relative  as  well  as  absolute  quantity  of  blood- 
forming  Bubatancea  in  the  grain.  The  digesti- 
bility and  consequent  nutritive  effect  of  the 
granes  is  greatest  when  they  are  cut  jast  aft/a 
attaining  fiill  fiower,  or,  at  any  rate,  before 
the  Beeds  have  hardened,  as  at  this  period  th^ 
contain  the  maarimnm  of  sdnble  matters.— 
Afterward  the  quantity  of  woody  fibre  in- 
creases. The  cereals  yield  more  and  better  flour 
when  out  while  the  berry  is  still  in  the  milk, 
and  for  a  similar  reason. — The  success  which  has 
attended  the  use  of  cooked  food  for  cattie,  is  in 
great  measure  due  to  the  teachings  of  chemistry ; 
for  the  careful  study  of  the  changes  of  which 
the  members  of  the  starch  group  are  suscep- 
tible, has  shown  that  the  cooking  of  food  by 
boiling  or  steaming,  is  equivalent  to  the  pre- 
liminary processes  of  digestion;  as  in  both 
cases,  cellulose,  starch,  dextrine,  and  the  gums 
arc  progressively  converted  into  grape  sugar. — 
We  have  thus  glanced  at  fhe  outlinee  <n^agri- 
ooltnral  chemistry,  and  endeavored  to  set  forth 
its  leading  principles  in  their  natural  succession. 
Want  of  space  has  prevented  the  fall  discussion 
of  any  topic,  and  precluded  the  introdncUon  of 
many  important  ones. — short  sketch  of  the 
historical  development  of  this  branch  of  sci- 
ence may  be  added.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century  the  vague  and  ancient  notions  that 
air,  water,  oil,  and  salt  formed  the  nutrition  of 
plants,  began  to  be  modified  with  some  tmer 
and  more  definite  ideas.  Several  distinguished 
philosophers  of  that  time^  gave  attention  to 
a^cultnre.  In  1761,  Wallerias,  a  Swede,  in 
bis  treatise,  Fundajnenta  Agrtc  Okemiea,  reo(^- 
nixed,  to  some  extent,  the  connection  between 
the  oompoBltion  of  the  ash  of  plants  and  that 
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ct  the  soil.  Bemnann,  4^  great  Swedish 
chemist,  PaUssy  aira  Reaumur,  also  aonght  to 

study  tbe  chemical  conditions  of  v^table 
growth.  In  1802,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  was  in- 
vited to  lecture  before  the  English  Board  of 
Agricnltony  and  thereafter  made  nnmeroos  im- 
portant observations.  He  reoc^nized  the  fier- 
tilizing  effects  of  tunmonia,  and  analyzed  nu- 
merous manures,  includ^  guano.  About  the 
same  time  Sennebier  and  Saussure  hud  the 
foundations  of  vegetable  physidlogy,  dem<m- 
strated  the  asnmilation  of  carbonic  acid  and 
water  from  the  air,  and  indicated  atmospheiio 
ammonia  as  the  probable  source  of  nitrogen  to 
the  plant.  Saossore  also  fully  recognized  the 
naturcL  importance,  and  source  of  the  ingredi- 
ents of  tbe  ash,  and  studied  the  life  <rf  the{daiit 
in  aU  its  phasee.  In  188S,  ^nvngel  made  nu- 
merous analyses  ci  ibB  aeh  d  wmta  and  ci 
soils,  miploymg  more  perfect  meuioda  than  had 
been  previously  known.  Up  to  1840,  however, 
the  new  tmtlui  developed  before  that  time,  still 
existed  more  or  less  aa  grafts  on  the  old  specu- 
lative doctrines,  and  it  was  reserved  for  the 
splendid  genius  of  Liebig,  to  root  out  the  sap- 
less stock,  and  unite  the  fragments  of  truth 
into  an  organic  whole.  The  force  of  his  rhe- 
toric, not  less  than  of  his  lo^c,  excited  intense 
interest  in  the  chemistry  of  agriculture,  and 
being  the  mcMt  pt^ular  teacher  tn&t  this  science 
has  ever  employed,  he  has  contributed  vastly 
to  the  enlistment  of  laboren  in  this  importaat 
field.  While  liebig  discussed  only  "  the  amdi- 
oatioDB  of  chemiBtry  to  i^rionltare  and  physi- 
<dogy,"  his  celebrated  wcwk  under  that  ^e 
haviiw  been  mitten  at  the  request  of  the 
Briti^  association  for  the  advancement  of  sci- 
ence ;  Boussingault,  a  Frenchman  of  geniua  and 
weidth,  occupied  himself  with  the  spedal  atodj 
of  the  practical  operations  of  agrioultnre,  and 
in  1842  issued  his  Soonomie  BurdU^  a  mine 
of  valuable  observations  and  experimental  re- 
sults. From  that  time  on,  the  number  of  those 
devoted  to  the  stndy  of  agriculture  has  rapidly 
increased,  until  now  there  is  a  goodly  company 
of  patient  and  hopefol  laborers ;  some  en^ged 
in  laying  yet  more  widely  and  securely  the 
fonn^tions,  others  la  rearing  the  noble  soper- 
fitruoture  of  agricultural  science. 

AGRIOUlfUBAL  SCHOOLS.  The  earliest 
effort  to  establidL  an  agricultural  school  was 
made  in  1775,  by  the  abb6  Rosier,  who  pn^Mned 
to  the  French  minister,  Turgot,  to  place  at  hn 
disposal  the  park  of  Chamhord.  Hisappncation 
was  entitled,  "  a  plan  for  a  national  school  of 
agriculture  in  the  park  of  Ohambord^''  and  had 
for  its  object  the  education  of  teachers  as  well 
as  practical  agriculturists.  The  minister  look* 
ed  upon  the  scheme  as  practicable,  and  would 
doubtless  have  carried  it  out  but  for  bis  expul- 
sion from  office.  Although  successively  pre- 
sented to  the  national  assembly  in  1789,  and 
subsequentiy  to  Bonaparte,  the  plan  was  neg- 
lected and  opposed,  till  the  intelligent  prqject- 
or  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Lyons.  It  is  to  the 
illnstrioua  example  and  eathoaiaatio  laboa  of 
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Emannel  Ton  Fellenbeig,  who  in  1799  estab- 
tiflhed  vpou  his  estate  of  HofwyL  near  Berne, 
in  S^tzerland,  the  celebrated  mstitntloii  of  the 
nme  name,  th^  the  oivilized  world  owes  the 
meeiit  advanced  state  of  agrionltaral  informa- 
tion. The  benevtdent  ente^oiae  of  F^mberg 
ma  dne  to  the  impolae  given  to  hia  inhid  in 
mtlj  jaaA  hj  hta  mother,  a  lady  of  enlarged 
wjiapaihy,  acBve  reUgions  principle,  and  intel- 
lectaal  abititj.  In  the  same  year,  1799,  which 
muked  tiie  establishment  of  the  Hofwyl  school, 
the  prince  Sdiwartzenberg  fonnded  a  similar 
one  at  Eraman,  in  Bohemia,  on  a  dom^ 
containing  nearly  800,000  acres,  which,  nnlike 
the  former,  which  was  discontinned  abont  the 
year  184T,  three  years  snbseqaent  to  the  death 
of  its  founder,  is  still  in  successfol  operation. 
The  means  of  instmction  at  Kmman  are  very 
ample,  andarereoeivingconstantadditions.  The 
ec^feetions  already  made  comprise  models  of 
aBrioaltnrai  im{dementB  ;  philosophical  and 
wwnieal  apparatiiB ;  inaecta ;  fivita ;  the  ont 
tivated  plants  of  the  oouulry  ;  minerals;  anda 
herbarimao.  Beside  these,  there  ara  a  botaoio 
gardeo,  conservatory,  and  an  astronomioal  oh- 
•etrstory.  The  instmction  is  gratnitons,  and 
the  object  <^  the  institntion  is  to  render  the 
•denoes  tan^t  as  practical  as  poarible. — ^The 
agricultaral  schools  of  Europe  are  divided  into 
v«ioaB  dasses,  each  of  which  is  designated  by 
a  name  iUnstrative  of  its  proposed  o^ect,  viz., 
saperior,  intermediary,  inferior,  and  special. 
These  distinctions  have  grown  ont  of  the 
particular  wants  of  different  localities,  and  the 
exdnsive  influences  ot  nobili^  and  wealth.  In 
some  oases  they  are  entiralr  nmntained  by  the 
gorenaneiU,  in  others  wholly  1^  private  mart, 
andlii  Bome  by  the  two  muted.  With  scarce 
an  exo^>tion,  whether  independratiy  wasting 
institntSons,  or  dependent  in  part  npon  oolites 
tar  tiieir  teachers,  or  mere  profeeBOTships  in 
ooDeges,  each  is  connected  witii  a  fiarm,  ct 
greatsr  or  less  size.  Whilst  Eorope  was  plung- 
ed in  distracting  wars,  end  the  conntries  were 
devastated  by  marauding  armies,  the  public  at- 
tention naturaUj  could  not  be  drawn  to  soch 
peaoefiil  projects ;  but  the  success  of  Fellenberg 
at  Hofwyl,  and  of  Prince  Schwartxenberg  in 
Bohemia,  coming  at  a  time  of  comparative 
quiet,  excited  a  live^  interest,  which  has  result- 
ed in  tibe  establishmrait  of  hundreds  of  schools 
in  an  parts  of  Europe,  and  has  just  begun  to  be 
felt  in  the  United  States.  Because  of  the  near- 
iMsa  of  these  schools,  and  thdr  iaolaied  lifcna* 
1fca^  bat  little  infoimatiffli  oonoemlng  them  liaa 
been  tntni^t  befiHre  the  pnt^  of  this  oooatry, 
oOntr  than  that  emtained  in  "  Oohnan's  Eu- 
ropean  Agriculture,"  bd.A  the  exodlent  report 
t^PmL  lutohcook  m  1861.  At  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  Ur.  Oohnon^s  book  (1844:), 
Ume  vere  bat  0  agricultaral  schools  in  ez- 
isteiwe^  which  he  thought  worthy  of  no- 
tice ;  but  so  r^id  has  been  their  multiplication, 
that  Prof.  Hitchcock  only  7  years  afterward 
enumerates  no  less  than  863,  and  many  more 
vere  tiluHi  about  to  be  estabUahed.  Theeun^ 


of  Krumau  was  followed  by  the  founding  of 
an  industrial  school  at  Prague,  in  1808,  at 
which  instraction  was  given  in  agriculture, 
chemistry,  mathematics,  architecture,  mechan- 
ics, hydn£alic8,  drawing,  and  technology. — The 
n^  was  that  at  MOgUn,  in  Prussia  in  1806. 
The  &rm  oon^ted  of  2,480  acres.  In  44  year* 
it  aent  out  611  pupils,  after  a  4  yeara'  course 
of  inetiTiotion.  But  20  are  admitted  at  a  time ; 
these  board  with  the  director,  and  pay  ^40 
per  annum.  Be^de  theae,  a  fow  temporary  pu- 
pils are  taken  at  $T  per  week.  Beside  the 
branches  above  enumerated,  special  attention 
is  given  at  MOglin  to  the  irrigation  of  meadows, 
breeding  fine-woolled  animals,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  potatoes. — ^The  superior  school  at  Gr&ts 
in  the  province  of  Btyria,  in  Austria,  was  es- 
tablished in  1809.  There  are  here  9  professora, 
who  ^ve  11  courses  in  botany,  zoology ^  miner- 
niathematics,  diemistry,  phyidcs, 
mechanics,  ajgriculture,  ^Ivicoltore,  and  the 
woAing  of  mines.  There  are  oolleoticau  in  nata- 
ral  hiatory,  a  good  library,  a  Bilk-worm  hoose, 
and  a  large  botanic  garden  attached  to  thesehooL 
The  instruction  is  gratnitons. — ^In  the  year  1 818, 
M.  de  Dombasle  rented  876  acrea  of  land  at 
RoTille,  in  Prance,  and  established  a  model  farm 
and  agiicultural  schooL  By  means  of  a  sub- 
scription of  46,000  francs,  he  was  enabled  to 
put  it  into  operation  in  1822,  and  it  continued 
to  exist  until  the  year  1848,  when,  with  ruined 
health,  he  was  forced  to  relinquish  his  efforts. — 
In  the  same  year  (1818),  with  the  purchase  of 
the  estate  of  Eoville  there  was  established  at 
Hohenheim,  in  WOrtemberg,  by  King  William, 
the  royal  institntion  of  agronomy  and  forests, 
which,  as  ia  the  oaae  with  all  the  other  agrkul- 
tursl  schools  in  that  country,  is  distinguished  for 
ezoellMioeaf  managonent  uid  practical  rMolte. 
They  are  all  eoatained  and  directed  by  the  gov- 
emment  l^e  lands  and  other  property  are, 
however,  entirely  reagned  to  the  management 
of  the  school,  which  fomishes  annual  reports  of 
accounts-current  There  are  40  courses  during 
the  term  of  instruction,  comprieiug  a  system  <» 
lectures  upon  the  various  sciences  relating  to 
agriculture,  and  an  intelligent  metiiod  of  farm 
management.  The  instruction  is  grouped  into, 
1,  itfrioultural  matters ;  2,  forest  mattera :  8, 
auzmary  sciences.  The  number  of  students  has 
for  Bome  years  amounted  to  140.  In  81  years, 
the  large  number  of  1,650  were  graduated  from 
the  institution.  The  students  board  wherevor 
they  ehooee^  hot  sleep  at  the  institute.  Pro£ 
Hitchoook  am  that  nowhere  in  Europe  can 
there  be  found  a  better  model  of  an  agricultural 
and  aoientifloBduMd  than  at  Hohenheim.  There 
is  a  lai^  form  of  826  acres ;  a  forest  oi  6j000 
acres;  a botaiuo garden;  a  library;  geological, 
minendogical,  and  botanical  oollections ;  collec- 
tions of  woods,  seeds,  and  resins  from  the  for- 
ests; colleotions  of  comparative  anatomy; 
of  wool ;  and  of  agricultaral  products ;  models  of 
instmments  of  tillage ;  instruments  for  survey- 
ing andphvBic^ science ;  and  a  well-appointed 
(diemieal  laboratory.  Beside  this  royal  institote 
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fhere  are  in  the  netghhorhood  practical  schools 
of  agricnltore,  hortiooltnre,  meadows,  and  irri- 
gation, cnltnre  of  flax,  and  the  mann&cture  of 
egricmtnral  implements. — The  next  European 
school  of  agricmtore  of  which  we  have  any 
record,  is  that  at  Sohleisaheim,  near  Utmich,  in 
Bararia.  This  ranks  in  the  snperior  dass,  or 
rather  the  main  school  shonld  he  snhdivided 
into  two ;  one  preparatory,  or  inferior,  at  which 
students  prepare  for  admisdon  into  the  other, 
and  the  superior,  at  which  the  stodies  embrace  a 
wider  range  of  inTestigation,  similar  to  that  at 
Hohoih^m.  The  Sohldaahum  Bohod  was 
founded  in  1822,  vpoa  ft  puhlio  estate  <^  near 
7,000  acffee,  <nt  which  an  avera^  of 429  head 
of  cattle  are  umnally  reared.  Beside  this,  there 
were  in  1660  some  80  other  schools  of  inferior 
rank  in  Tarions  towns  of  BaTaria.  There  is  also 
a  professor  of  agricnltore  in  the  university  of 
Munich,  who  is  director  of  the  agricnltoral 
hoard,  which  superintends,  hy  means  of  branch 
Bocteties,  the  whole  agricultore  of  Bavaria. — In 
the  year  1827  was  established  the  agronomic 
institute  at  Grignon,  in  France,  upon  a  tract  of 
some  1,200  acres  of  land.  This  school  has  acquir- 
ed a  wide  fEune,  and  in  1844  was  looked  upon  by 
Hr.  Colman  as  a  model  institutioD.  The  land 
was  ceded  by  Charles  X.  for  a  term  of  40  years, 
to  an  asaonation  of  gentknm  specially  interest- 
ed in  agrhmlture,  aid  who  raised  by  snbscrip- 
ti<m the Bumttf 800,000 ftancs.  "The rents p^d 
for  the  land  are  the  same  as  were  pud  hy  the 
farmers  who  previously  held  it  The  substan- 
tial or  permanent  improvements  upon  the  estate 
are  estimated  by  a  oommissioner  once  in  6 
years,  and  are  to  go  at  the  end  of  the  lease  in 
acquittal  of  the  rent.  The  money  sobscribed 
by  individuals  was  ^ven  to  the  institution.  On 
this  capital  employed  on  the  &rra,  an  interest 
of  16  per  cent,  has  been  realized,  which  goes  to 
t^e  benefit  of  the  institution.  The  school  was 
reoi^^ized  in  obedience  to  the  general  law  of 
the  national  assembly  of  October  1848,  but 
without  altering  its  plan  of  instruction  and 
general  arrangements.  The  purpose  of  the 
school  is  not  to  make  farm  laborers  to  do  the 
drudgery  <^  the  farm,  so  mudi  as  to  send  forth 
ft  very  important  olau  of  stewards  or  bailtG^. 
To  aocomplish  this  ther  are,  of  course,  made 
practically  conversant  vith  every  detail  of  farm 
operations,  as  well  as  thoroughly  instnioted  in 
the  theory  of  husbandry.  They  plough,  harrow, 
dig,  cultivate,  plant,  sow,  ho&  thresh,  take  care 
of  teams  and  stock  generally,  lay  out  and  super- 
intend work,  erect  Arm  buildings,  keep  ac- 
counts, and  in  a  word  perform  every  duty  of  a 
practical  farmer,  to  make  ready  for  any  possible 
emergency  of  farm  exp^ence.  They  pay  $188 
per  annum  for  board,  and  receive  no  compensa- 
ti<»i  for  their  labor.  The  coarse  of  instruction 
extends  over  three  years,  and  nnbraeee  the 
varied  details  suggested  by  the  following  heads : 
imtthematieal  sdenoes;  physical  and  natural 
Mdfflioes;  teohndo^oal  sdeooes:  codof^ral 
edoices.  There  are  two  rigid  public  examina* 
tions)  and  if  passed  soooesablly  thnnigh  these 


the  students  receive  suitable  diplomas,  He 
law  of  1848  divided  France  into  agricultural  dis- 
tricts {regiont  euliwrtUe»\  in  each  of  which,  and 
as  near  the  centre  as  possible,  was  to  be  estab- 
lished a  school  of  agriculture,  or  regional  school. 
Beside  these,  farm  schools  of  an  entirely  prac- 
tical nature  were  established,  in  which  ap- 
prentices are  chosen  from  the  laborers  who, 
instead  of  pecantary  recompense  other  than 
their  board,  received  a  thorough  agricultural 
education  at  the  expense  the  state.  The  re- 
mahiing  degree  of  instmotiffli  was  that  of  the 
national  agrontnnio  institote  at  YersaSIee^  tiie 
course  of  studv  at  which  dUfite«d  fnm  that  cf 
tiie  regional  schools  only  in  bedng  man  derated 
and  ample.  The  school  at  Gngnon  was  em- 
braced in  the  dass  of  regional  schools.  Until 
its  reorganization  under  the  law  of  1848,  it  re- 
ceived from  the  government  an  annual  gratui^  of 
about  $1,000,  but  at  that  time  the  society  of  gen- 
tlemen who  managed  its  affiurs  relinquished  it, 
and  the  responsibility  being  assumed  b^  the  gov- 
ernment, the  appropriation  -was  discontinued." — 
'  The  "  North-west-of-Ireland  Sodety,"  eetablish- 
ed  in  1827,  at  Templemoyle,  near  Londonderry, 
Ireland,  is  an  agricultural  school  which  has  earn- 
ed some  repute  for  itself.  It  was  first  patterned 
aitw  that  of  !^fwyl,  in  separating  the  poor  and 
rich ;  bat  this  has  been  very  wisely  chai^^ 
and  the  school  oontinnes  in  a  prosperous  ocm- 
dition.  The  students  are  prindpaDy  sons  ot 
farmers  in  moderate  drcumstances,  and  usually 
fill  places  as  stewards  upon  large  estetes,  masters 
in  other  schools,  or  &rmers  for  themsdves.  The 
instruction  is  g^ren  both  orally  and  by  lecturer 
and  embraces,  in  addition  to  practical  and 
theoretical  twrioulture,  the  common  Engli^ 
branches.  The  form  is  under  two  different  ro- 
tations of  crops,  the  "five-shift"  and  *' four- 
shift  "  systems,  and  although  naturally  poor,  is 
forced  to  yield  good  crops.  There  are  169  acres 
attached  to  the  school,  from  the  produce  oi 
which  the  debt  of  $2,000  was,  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Hitchcock's  vidt,  being  gradudly  extanguiafaed, 
and  the  school  increadng  iu  influence.  The 
annual  charge  to  the  stuident  was  $44.— The 
next  in  duvuologicd  order  was  that  at 
Tharand,  Saxony ;  whidi,  under  the  excellent 
management  of  Dr.  Btdckhardt,  has  att^ed  of 
late  years  enviable  reputation.  This  is  a  school 
of  the  superior  class,  and  was  established  in 
1811,dmply  asa  school  for  foreets,  but  itsdevap 
tion  to  the  rank  of  a  generd  agricidtural  institu- 
tion dates  from  the  year  1820.  The  estate  oon- 
tdns  nearly  8,000  acres,  of  whidi  a  condderable 
portion  is  covered  with  forests,  to  the  care  of 
which  the  lectures  of  two  profossora  are  spe- 
cially directed.  The  number  of  students  from 
1841  to  1851  averaged  about  80  annually,  and 
the  whole  number  from  the  foundation  to  the 
latter  date  was  1,100.  Ibitheearirpartof  186& 
there  were  112  studwits,  99  of  whom  attended 
the  lectures  on  i^ricultard  ahemistry,  while  61 
woriced  at  andysis  and  lahmtiny  practice. 
Each  year  the  entire  school  makes  sdentifio  ex- 
cursions, to  obMrre  natard  laws  and  odlect 
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■Bed  in  en*.  Theooorse  lasts  two  years.  The 
vtax^  for  tuition  ii  $80  for  Ba»m  boys,  and 
$S3  tar  fordmere; — ^The  royal  academy  of 
A^rioultare  at  Sldena,  Prussia,  in  the  district  of 
Pomerania,  was  eBtablished  about  the  year  1880, 
mon  an  estate  belon^g  to  the  murersitry  of 
weifiiwalde.  Seven-eighths  of  its  papils  hare 
uplied  themselves  to  agricnltural  pnranits,  the 
others  haying  been  absorbed  to  fill  government 
I^aoes.  The  charge  for  tniUon  is  $90  per 
aniiTim,  exclodve  of  board.  No  pnpilB  under 
the  age  of  17  are  taken,  and  all  must  have  had 
a  claaaical  edaoatioD. — ^In  1888,  8  agricultural 
schoob  were  put  into  operation,  vi^ :  the  agro- 
ofHoic  institute  of  St.  Fetersbui^  Rusna;  that 
of  Qnud  Jonan,  in  France ;  uid  one  of  the 
iDtermediaiy  dan  at  liohtenlioi^  Bavaria.  Tlie 
ftnt  of  these  waa  ibimded  in  1888,  and  its  ez- 
{BtoioflL  as  mill  ast2ut  of  all  the  Bus^  schools 
and  colleges  ct  agriculture,  is  dlreotiy  the  result 
of  the  example  of  HofwyL  A  tract  of 880  acres, 
with  the  som  of  $626,000^  was  apprcmriated  for 
Us  eetsblishment  aikd  subseguentfy  for  its 
annual  sapport  the  government  has  allowed 
$75,000.  The  numb^  of  pnpils  is  260,  and  the 
course  of  instmetion  is  intended  to  be  as  practi- 
cal as  possible.  The  mechanic  arts  are  very 
thoroughly  attended  to,  and  daily  practice  is 
g^ven  in  various  pursuits,  agrioultoral  and 
others.  The  school  at  Grand  Jouan  in  Brittany, 
Franca,  owes  its  ezistenoe  to  the  successful  cm- 
tore  of  1^350  acres  of  barren  land  by  one  of  the 
pnpils  caU.de  Dcaubasle's  school  at  Boville, 
WDO^  by  an  ^)pUoati<^of  the  sdentifio  prin- 
ciples leamed  at  that  Pke,  gained  theadmirft- 
tkm  the  wlude  district  The  Grand  Jonan 
adtool  {rarsues  the  same  oonrse  of  instraotion 
as  that  cf  Orignon,  and  maintains  an  equal 
rank.  There  are  attached  to  it  schools  for 
peasants  and  for  orphans.  like  the  Grignon 
sdiool,  it  was  reorganized  under  the  law 
4f[  1848.  The  school  at  Lichtenhof  near 
Kuremberg  in  Bavaria,  was  founded  in  1888 
by  Dr.  Wedenkeller,  with  the  assistance  of  opu- 
Imt  friends.  The  government  were  so  un- 
^essed  with  the  evidBnt  good  management  and 
soeoess  of  I>r.  Wedenkeller's  efforts,  that  it 
created  scholanhips.  During  the  8  years* 
eonrse,  tiwre  are,  in  fiicL  4  s(£oo]a,  a  preparar 
toty  uriooltaral  and  industrial  departnwit ;  a 
■moT  of  hortioulture ;  a  Bohool  lor  head  ser- 
vants;  and  one  for  herdsmen  and  shmberds. 
The  range  cf  studies  also  embraces  relinon,  the 
German  language,  drawingj  fencung^  ri^ng,  etc. 
It  is  ranked  in  the  dsss  of  intOTmediaty  schools. 
— At  Geisbwg  in  the  doohy  of  Kasrau  in  1885, 
the  government  established  the  agionomio  in- 
ititnte,  the  onl^  school  of  agriculture  in  that 
state.  It  ranks  m  the  superior  class;  but  from  an 
impresnon  on  the  part  of  the  executive,  that  in 
the  same  school  the  theory  and  practical  appU- 
eaUon  of  agricolture  oould  not  be  profitably 
ta^t,  the  pnpils  spend  only  the  winter  at 
the  iosdtntion,  and  the  summer  with  some 
good  farmer  or  at  their  respeotive  homes.  The 
brtoree  are  weU  illoatrated  by  models  of  agri- 


cultoral  te^demeati^  ooIleotionB  of  wax  mod- 
els  of  fruits,  minerals,  plants,  and  «wHnniJ«, 
The  course  extends  through  two  yearsu  The 
number  of  pnpils  is  annually  about  BO.  The 
chaige  for  mstmotion  is  merely  nominal  for 
foreigners  and  gratuitons  for  natives.  The 
government  pay  abont  $18  for  each  pupil,  and 
were  are  6  sdiolarships  of  $10  each  for  the 
most  attentive  and  laborious.  The  dte  of  the 
school  is  described  as  being  very  attractive. 
— The  model  school  and  farm  at  Glasseven, 
Ireland,  was  establi^ed  in  the  year  1888  on  a 
tolerably  fertile  tract  of  128  acres,  more  es- 
pecially for  the  purpose  of  training  up  teachers 
for  other  schools.  Both  Ur.  Oolman  and  Prof. 
Hitohoook  bear  testimony  to  the  prolific  crops 
obtained  at  this  institollonf  and  in  fsct,  the 
latter  gentleman  thinks  he  never  saw  any  so 
fine  elsewhere.  The  oats  yielded  80  bushels 
per  aore^  and  potatoes  TOO.  The  Insbuction  is 
uterary  as  well  as  agricnltoraL  The  puj^  ex- 
cept in  a  very  few  oases,  were  not  yoimj^  than 
20  years  ot  age.  The  directw  A  tiie  school 
pays  a  rent  as  high  as  $86  per  sore,  and  yet 
even  at  this  high  rate,  Mr.  Oolman  states  that  ho 
heheves  he  reaps  a  profit  During  the  year  1867, 
however,  a  statement  was  made  in  some  of  the 
agricultural  joumalB  to  the  effect  that  tiie  Glaa- 
neven  husbandry  had  not  proved  remunerative. 
It  is  said  that  the  expenditures  amounted  to 
something  like  JB5,160,  ai^  the  receipts  but  to 
JB1,446.— Prof.  Hitchcock  mentions  as  in  exiet- 
enoe  in  1860,  at  the  time  of  his  expl<»aticns,  an 
agricultmal  school  of  the  snpoior  elass  at  Pisa 
in  Ita^,  which  was  oonunenoed  in  18^  bat 
whoseuuiorBhad  not  beeai  so  energetio  as  toearn 
for  itself  a  European  reputation.  It  was  placed 
at  the  gates  of  the  city  of  for  the  purpose 
of  acting  in  cooperation  with  the  university, 
and  its  professors  with  a  single  exception  were 
famished  by  the  latter.  The  course  of  study 
was  for  8  years,  embracing  mathematicu, 
scientific,  and  literary  teachings,  as  also  the 
laws  direotiy  influencing  plant  and  animal  life. 
There  were  annual  examinations  of  the  stadents, 
and  diplomas  were  awarded.  Partial  courses 
of  8  months  were  also  permitted. — ^We  next 
hear  of  the  agricultural  institute  at  Beberbeck 
in  the  electorate  of  Hesse.  The  scientific  ool- 
leoCiMU  oonueoted  with  it  are  quite  ftdl,  and 
well  oaleolated  to  asrist  the  professors  in  their 
lectures,  which  embrace  a  wide  range  of  stuck, 
hot  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  alreacfy 
mentioned,  as  pursued  at  other  schools  of  tiw 
superior  class.  The  Institntion  was  founded  in 
1846  upon  a  domain  which  contains  620  acres, 
beedde  considerable  partnre  land.  The  course 
extends  over  8  years.— The  year  1847  markq 
the  commencement  of  a  school  of  the  inferior 
class  at  Franenbreitnngen  in  the  duchy  of  Saxe 
M^ningMi,  but  it  is  not  entitied  to  special 
notice.  In  1848,  Count  Adam  Potoeky  es- 
tablished a  superior  school  at  Cracow,  in  Aus- 
trian Poland.  A  capital  ' of  $14,000  and  an 
annual  hioome  of  $1,600  were  ^ven  to  it  The 
(Hily  8cho<d  oi  a^ooltnre  in  the  grand  dnchy 
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at  Baden  up  to  1860^  \raa  that  at  Hoohbu^  es- 

taUiahed  in  1648  on  thd  national  donu^.  Ita 
rank  is  in  tbe  intermediary  class.  The  instruc- 
tion is  minted,  praotical  and  theoretical,  being 
omipriBed  in  12  leaaona  per  week  in  wintw  and 
17  in  snmmer.  On  tJie  fesm,  tiie  first  year  is 
eiiq>Ic^ed  in  manual  labor,  the  second  in  the 
care  of  animals,  and  the  third  in  managing 
horses  in  harness  and  general  work.  The  in- 
struction is  gratnitoos  and  the  pupils  are  remn- 
neratedfor  their  labor,  soffioiently,  withagratnity 
from  the  state  of  $16  each,  to  pay  ttie  expense 
erf  board. — ^In  Belpmn  in  1860,  there  were  es- 
tablished 8  intermediary,  2  inferior,  and  1 
special  school,  beude  8  othcars,  whu^are  a^imcts 
tothe comiminal collMea;  in  all, 9.  Intbein- 
tennediaiy  Bohools,  t£o  oonrae  of  study  on- 
braoes  geometry,  smreyln^  leTellii^  draw- 
ing, mechanics,  physics,  mmeralogy,  geology, 
botany,  ohemistiy,  agrlooltaral  technology, 
faortitniltare,  the  economy  of  forests,  agiicu- 
tnral  zsnAc^,  the  Teterinory  art,  hygiene, 
nml  law,  roral  arohiteotore,  and  agricmtnre. 
The  elements  of  these  stnoies  are  in  part 
pnrsned  in  the  inferior  schools.  A  committee 
appointed  by  the  government  visit  the  schools 
once  in  8  months.  The  officers  consist  of  1 
director,  2,  8,  or  5  prcrfeaaors,  an  instmctor  in 
gardening,  a  head  &rmer,  and  as  many  laborers 
as  are  needed. — ^The  royal  agricoltoral  college 
at  Cirencester,  abont  96  mues  from  London, 
was,  we  believe^  establi^ed  about  the  year 
1649.  This  institntirai  is  sastained  withont 
government  aid.  The  main  biUldinga  are  of  a 
mbstantilal  and  impoe^  character.  Thefiarm 
oontuns  smne  700  acres  of  rather  po(HrB(^  but 
by  well-managed  oaltnre  good  crops  are  obtain- 
ed. Attentitm  is  given  to  a^cultural  chemist- 
ry, as  also  to  .veterinary  practice.  The  nnih>- 
Torable  distinctions  of  rank  are  snoh  in  Eng- 
hmd  that  the  directora  of  the  coll^  were 
obliged  to  relinquish  their  original  custom  of 
admitting  the  sons  of  the  smaller  fiumers,  be- 
cause (rf  the  refusal  of  the  wealthy  and  priv- 
ileged classes  to'  patronize  the  institnticni|  unless 
made  more  exclusive.  The  price  of  tuition  has 
in  consequence  been  raised,  and  the  pecuniary 
oonSilion  of  the  cdl^  luu  improved.  The 
cba^  tcx  board  and  tuition  is  9865  per  aiH 
nnm ;  for  taition  alone  $175.  There  are  ao- 
oommodationB  for  some  SCO  pupils.  There  is  a 
oorps  of  6  professors,  whose  specdalties  are  the 
aoience  and  practice  of  agriculture,  chemistry, 
geology,  natural  histoir,  and  botany ;  mathe- 
matics and  natural  jmilosophy ;  veterinary 
practice  and  practicd  surveying  and  engineer* 
mg.  The  pnpQs  spend  half  tne  day  on  the 
&ria,  and  employ  uie  reradue  of  their  time  in 
listening  to  the  Afferent  lectures,  and  in  ohem- 
ImI  manipulation.  In  1854  there  were  80  stu- 
dents, and  the  ooll^  was  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition. It  is  now  under  the  management  of 
the  Bev.  J.  3.  Haygarth.— Beude  Uie  leading 
•ohools  and  colleges  which  we  have  thus  ohron- 
oiogically  mentiooned,  there  are  numbers  of  in- 
feaa  grade  and  lees  extended  I"*!"—""*,  and 


som^  few  of  even  equal  rank,  but  the  dates 

of  whosd  establishment  are  not  on  record. 
Amon^  these  may  be  mentioned,  in  ^ogland, 
the  training  school  at  Hoddesdon,  Herts,  and  the 
agricultural  school  atEimbolton,  under  the  care 
ofthe  Rev.  John  Thornton.  Inlreland.  there  are 
the  Queen's  colleges,  at  which  areprofessorahhis 
of  agriculture ;  the  Lame  agricmtural  sdiool-, 
the  model  schools  at  Markethill,  in  Arma^ 
county;  HollyroOd,in  Boon;  Oarrick,  in  Fer- 
managh; Longhash,  in  Tyrone,  and  dmllar 
ones  in  the  counties  of  Ghu^  Kii^  Gsiway, 
Tipperary,  Gavan,  Cork,  Donegal,  Monahao, 
Limeric^  Kilkenny,  and  Leitrim ;  and  one  at 
Brookfield,  near  Bel£ast«^ sustained  scHne  years 
mnoe  by  the  sodety  of  Ftioids.—LL  Scotland, 
thwe  is  a  diair  of  agricoltnre  filled  by  Proftesor 
David  Low,  in  the  nniveruty  of  Edinbui^h, 
and  1  in  Marisohal  cdlege  in  Aberdeen. 
In  Prussia  there  is  the  royal  academy  of 
agrionlture  at  Poi^lsdor^  similar  in  plui  to 
those  of  Eldena  and  K6glin,  already  men- 
tioned, and  1  at  Poslcau.  In  Anstria  there 
is  a  profiassorship  of  agriculture  attached  to 
the  university  of  Lemberg;  and  an  inferior 
school  at  Trutsch  which  was  founded  by  the 
Countess  Dietrischstein.  In  Saxony  there  is  an 
intermediary  school  at  Dresden,  1  at  Brosa, 
and  1  at  Schdnfeld,  near  Dresden.  In  Bruns- 
wick there  is  a  Btq>erior  school  with  18  profea- 
B(na,  who  give  as  many  ooursee.  &i  Sohleswig 
Holstein,  there  is  an  agronomic  institnte  at 
Tfistmp^  and  inferior  B<£ool9  at  Kodding  and 
Jeren^Ad.  In  the  princigality  of  Anhalt,  there 
is  1  superior  school  jj^Ooawig,  and  1  inter- 
mediary, at  Oocksted.  In  the  grand  duc^y 
of  Hesse,  there  are  2  intermediary  schools,  1  at 
Darmstadt,  the  other  at  Arusberg.  la  the 
grand  duchy  of  Weimar  there  is  1  snpmw 
school  at  Joia,  connected  with  the  university; 
and  in  Bnsaia,  an  Im^«rial  institute  at  Gorai- 
goret^  an  agronomic  institute  at  Moscow,  and  3 
mtermediary  schools  at  Haijino,  established  by 
the  Countess  Btraganow,  at  whidi,  in  1844^  there 
were  125  pupils.  The  Hassachusetts  report 
gives  the  foUowing  table  of  European  schools 
and  collies:— 
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In  the  IMndpaUtr  of  Antwlt, 
In  the  Grand  Uucb^  of  Hcbsc, 
In  the  O  nnd  Dachyof  WelouT 
In  tha  Dttchy  of  Newn, 
tn  the  Eloctorate  of  HoMW,  . 
In  th«  Onnd  Duchy  ol  Buen, 
In  the  Daebyor  rtoxa  Heinlngen 
IaBaMl%  .... 
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The  first  institntion  of  the  kind  to  be  noticed 
in  the  United  States  is  that  b^g  erected  at 
Ovid,  Seneoacoonty,  by  the  goveminent  of  New 
York,  aided  by  private  effort.  As  early  as  the 
year  16S7,  the  public  mind  was  aroosed  to  the 
importance  of  nving  more  attention  to  the 
si^eot  of  agricmtoral  edacation,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  conatitnted  consisting  of  Jndge  Bael, 
Joab  Centre,  Dr.  Beekman,  and  Anthony  Van 
Bergen,  whose  dn^  it  was  to  collect  snbscrip- 
tjons,  wiect  a  site,  and  propose  apian  of  opera- 
tions. The  committee  met  with  each  snccess 
to  obtaining  sahscriptions,  that  they  actually 
selected  a  place  at  the  month  of  Kinder- 
hook  creek,  on  the  bankaof  the  Hodson.  Bat 
after  all,  the  matter  was  differed  to  drop.  Btill 
the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  Aid  not  abandon 
the  agitation,  and  In  1844  Dr.  Beekman,  being 
then  prerid«it  of  the  N.  T.  state  agricnltoral 
socaetjy,  ohose  for  the  topic  of  his  oflScial  ad- 
dress, the  importance  of  agrionlttiral  edncation. 
Hereapon  John  pelt^eld,  esq.,  drew  up  a  plan 
of  otganiz^on  whidi  was  adopted,  and  a  onar- 
ter  was  obtained  from  the  state  le^slatnre. 
lb.  Delafleld  proposed  to  render  the  edaoation 
not  wHj  thorough  in  theory  bnt  in  practice, 
and  to  place  it  at  a  rate  wiUiin  the  ability  of 
the&nnerin  qnite  moderate  circnmstanoes.  The 
oonrse  was  intended  to  include  the  fundamental 
laws  which  nnderlie  the  edence  and  art  of  bos- 
bsndiy,  as  well  as  the  a^anot  scieoces.  The 
wmfls  were  to  be  regnlarlr  emplo/ed  in  the 
fiekl  tor  a  porticm  oi  the  ante,  and  be  remu- 
nerated Sop  their  labor.  This  benevolent  design 
was,  however,  frostrated  Mr.  Delafield's 
daaUi  hi  1858.  B.  P.  Johnson,  esq,,  and  the 
nen^MTS  <^  the  execntive  department  of  the 
sodety,  next  urged  the  plan  upon  the  notice  of 
the  public,  and  made  application  to  the  legisla- 
ture for  aid.  In  1866  a  sum  of  $40,000  was 
aroropriated  by  the  I^slatnre,  with  the  pro- 
nao  that  a  like  som  shonld  be  raised  by  pri- 
vate subscription.  This  was  speedily  accom- 
l^shed,  and  the  ooimnismoners  accepting  an 
offer  fltwa  citizens  near  the  town  of  Ovid,  a 
tract  oi  some  400  acres  was  purchased.  llie 
tract  is  in  full  view  of  Seneca  lake^  and  so  far 
as  the  advantage  of  scenery  and  soil  are  con- 
cmed,  the  selection  is  excellent.  The  build- 
iogs  are  intended  for  the  aooommodation  of  a 


large  nomber  of  pnpUs,  and  it  ifl  the  pnrpcee  of 
the  trustees  to  foHow  the  bestEuropean  models 
in  respect  to  internal  arrangements  and  course 
of  instrnction.  The  eervices  of  Dr.  Asa  Fitch, 
the  eminent  entomologist,  have  been  secured 
as  professor  in  his  department. — The  agrioul- 
taral  college  of  the  state  of  Michigan  has  been 
established  in  obedience  to  a  provision  of  the 
revised  constitution  of  the  state,  adopted  Aug. 
15,  1860.  To  carry  out  this  provimon  an  act 
was  passed  at  the  session  of^l855,  providing 
for  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  endowment 
and  maoagement  of  the  institution.  The 
course  of  instrnction  is  to  embrace  all  the 
branches  necessary  for  a  complete  agricultu- 
ral edaoation;  and  on  Feb.  16,  1867,  an 
amended  act  was  passed  appropriating  |56,000, 
or  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  22  sections  of 
the  salt  rorii^  lands,  ori^nally  (pven  to  the 
state  of  Michigan  by  the  general  goTcmment. 
The  sum  of  $40,000  for  the  ensuing  2  years  was 
likewise  impropriated  to  the  object  of  the  in- 
stitution. A  tract  of  some  676  acres  was  pur- 
chased by  the  trustees  at  84  miles  £.  from  Lan- 
sing, the  state  capital  A  boilding  capable  of 
accommodating  80  pupils  was  erected  there,  and 
on  May  18, 1857,in  the  presenceof  the  governor, 
the  state  dignitariee,  and  an  inunense  concourse 
of  citizens,  it  was  formally  dedioated.  It 
opened  with  61  pupils.  The  fiusulty  conusts  of 
Joseph  R.  Williams,  president  and  director  of 
the  Sum;  Calvin  Tracy,  mathematics;  L,  R, 
Fisk,  chemistry;  H.  Goodby,  phyuolog^  and 
entomology;  D.  P.  Hayhew^  natural  science; 
BobertD.  weeks,  English  literature  and  &nn 
economy;  John  C.  Holmes,  horticulture.  The 
young  state  of  Michigan  has  thus  the  honor  of 
putting  into  actaal  operation  the  first  state 
agricultural  collegein  America,  which  derives  its 
entire  support  from  government. — ^There  is  at 
Olevelano,  Ohio,  an  agricultural  college,  which, 
although  it  has  in  its  faculty  names  of  gentle- 
men mghly  distingnished  in  their  profession, 
and  is  in  a  state  noted  for  its  mamificent  growth 
and  present  opulence,  finds  but  Umited  support 
The  orif^nal  projectors  of  the  Ohio  agric^tural 
college  were  Pro£  James  Dascomb,  Frot  James 
H.  Fairchild,  and  the  Hon.  Norton  8.  Towns- 
hend.  To  their  ntmiber  have  suioe  been  added 
Fk^.  Samuel  St.  Jdm,  and  Prof!  Brainard.  The 
first  winter's  session  oonristed  of  a  course  of 
lectures  delivered  at  Oberlin,  0. ;  hot  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  remove  to  Cleveland, 
where  spacious  and  appropriate  rooms  had  been 
offered  them,  and  anoe  that  time  the  school  has 
been  continued  there.  Four  daily  lectures  are 
^ven,  commencing  on  the  first  Monday  of  De- 
cember, and  continningfor  12  consecutive  weeks. 
The  branches  taught  embrace  whatever  pertains 
to  anim^  vegetables,  land,  or  labor.  _  The 
charge  for  the  entire  course  of  instruction  is  $40,- 
exclusive^f  board.— For  some  10  years  past  an 
annual  coarse  of  80  lectures  on  the  chemistry 
and  general  principles  of  agriculture  has  been 
riven  at  Tale  cdlwe.  It  was  established  by  the 
ute  Prof.  John  F.  Korton,  and  snbseqaently  con- 
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tinned  by  ProSernxn  J.  A.  Porter,  and  Samuel  W. 
JobnBon,  Professor  Norton  at  one  time  attempt- 
ed to  give  as|>ecial  course  of  agricoltor&I  la- 
boratory practice,  but  this  not  meeting  with 
saffioient  support  has  been  discontioned.  Profl 
8.  W.  JohD8(m  has  passed  some  time  in  Enrope 
in  the  laboratories  of  Liebig,  Utlller,  and  others, 
and  has  ^ready  done  good  service  in  the  ad- 
Tancement  of  the  science  of  agriotiltural  chem- 
istry in  this  country.  There  are  likewise  pro- 
fessorships of  agriculture  in  colleges  in  Georgia 
and  Virginia.  At  West  Cornwau,  Conn.,  Dr. 
T.  S.  Gk>uld  has  had  in  operation  since  1846,  a 
school  for  boys  in  which  agricultoral  instruc- 
tion is  introduced.  The  institnticm  is  entitied 
the  "  Cream  Hill  Agricultural  SchooL"  and  it  is 
said  to  prove  the  possibility  and  profit  of  min- 
gling aniooltural  studies  with  tiiose  oi  Qte  usual 
education.  Each  pi^  oultiTates  a  portion  of 
land,  and  small  |>rizee  are  awarded  for  the  best 
success  attained  m  their  separate  plots.  They  are 
also  encouraged  to  join  in  the  general  operations 
of  the  farm,  care  of  stock,  £o.  The  only  pri- 
Tate  school  exclusively  devoted  to  agricultural 
education,  is  the  Westchester  farm  b(£oo1,  com- 
menced at  Mount  Vernon,  N.  T.,  in  the  spring 
of  1866,  by  Hemr  8.  Oloott,  and  Henry  0. 
Vail.  These  gentlemen  purchased  a  farm  with 
the  view  to  the  cnltivataon  of  the  soil,  and  the 
gradual  establishment  of  an  agricultural  school. 
Their  course  of  instruction  is  deragned  to  tend 
as  much  as  j>ossibIe  to  good  praoUcal  resuItSy 
and  the  theories  of  plant  and  aidmal  growth 
and  farm  management,  are  illustrated  in  the 
daily  labor  on  the  farm.  The  instrudion  is 
nven  tiirough  daily  recitations  and  occasional 
looturea.  There  is  also  established  at  Ctdlegs 
Hill,  near  Cincinnati,  O.,  an  institution  termed 
the  farmer^s  college,  at  which  a  practical  course 
of  agricultural  study  is  pursued  in  connection 
with  the  branches  of  an  ordinary  English  and 
classical  education.  This  college  is  a  successor 
to  Cary*s  academy,  and  the  large  model  &rm 
attached  to  it  is  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Free- 
man Gary.  The  stadents  have  constant  prac- 
tice on  the  farm.  Tlie  institution  is  supported 
by  a  fund  of  |100jOOO  rused  by  the  sale  of 
Boholarsfa^  The  Ber.  A.  Matoon  is  the  pres- 
ident The  state  of  Ohio  is  about  to  make  an 
efibrt  to  introduce  a  mo^cation  of  the  system 
pursued  at  the  agricultural  colony  at  Mettray, 
iVance,  which  has  for  its  diief  object  the  refor- 
mation of  vagrant  boys.  A  tract  of  1,170  acres 
has  been  purchased  near  Lancaster,  Fairfield 
county,  O.,  and  the  commissioners,  Herars.  0. 
Beemelin,  John  A.  Foot,  and  J^es  T).  Ladd, 
are  making  the  necessary  preliminary  arrange- 
ments. There  is  also  an  experimental  farm  be- 
longing to  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  at  West- 
borough,  which  was  purchased  with  a  view  to  be- 
ing worked  by  the  vagrant  boys  in  the  adjoining 
state  reform  school,  an,d  thus  giving  them  a 
knowledge  of  agriculture.  The  agricultural 
portion  ^  the  project  has  reoenUy  been  placed 
under  the  oontrol  of  the  state  board  of  agricul- 
ture. An  estate  Talned  at  $850,000  was  be- 
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Siea&ed  to  Harvard  ooU^  hi  1843,  by  Mr. 
eqjamin  Bussey,  of  Soxbury,  Mass.  (the  leg- 
acy to  take  efi'ect  after  t^e  decease  oi  certain 
relatives),  one  half  of  which,  indading  his 
mansion  and  farm,  was  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  school 
under  the  direction  of  the  c(ul^. — The  farm- 
ers' high  school  of  Pennsylvania,  was  founded 
by  the  agricultural  society  of  ^at  state.  By 
its  annual  exhibitions  op  to  the  fall  of  1854, 
the  society  had  accumulated  a  fund  of  $10,000, 
which  suggested  to  its  intelligent  and  inde- 
fatigable president.  Judge  Frederick  Watts,  of 
Carusle,  the  idea  of  establishing  an  ^ricol- 
taral  school.  The  legislature  paraed  an  act  to 
incorporate  tiie  formers'  high  sobod,  and  a 
board  of  trustees  oonaistdDg  of  9  memben^ 
with  the  govttniH',  secretary  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  the  prendent  of  the  state  Bode^  m 
ex-officio  members,  was  duly  organized.  Qen. 
James  Irvin  proposed  to  ^ve  the  sbhocd  SOO 
acres  of  fine  land,  worth  $60  per  acre,  with  the 
privilege  of  puronadng  200  acres  at  the  same 
price,  within  five  years ;  to  which  the  people  of 
Centre  county  added  a  subscription  of  $10,000. 
Mr.  Elliott  Oresson,  of  Philadelphia,  by  his  will 
left  to  the  school  a  l^^acy  of  $5,000,  and  with 
these  resources  the  work  of  preparing  the  land, 
planting  hedges  and  oroh^*ds,  and  erecting 
buildings,  was  commenced.  At  the  last  sesnon 
of  the  legislature  a  law  was  passed  appropriat- 
ing $60,000  to  ,the  school,  half  of  wluch  sum 
b^bog  de^ndent  u^n  the  rairing  of  a  like  sum 
by  individual  oontrihution.  This  being  aooom- 
plished,  the  institution  will  be  in  posBwdtm  of 
$100,000,  in  addition  to  the  farm  presented 
by  Gen.  Irvin.  During  the  year  1866,  a  neat 
house  and  large  bam  were  erected,  orchards 
and  nurseries  were  planted,  and  the  gronnda 
and  "  campus  "  laid  out— all  under  the  saper^ 
vision  of  Mr.  Wra.  G.  Waring. 

AGEICDLTURAL  SYSTEM,  a  theory  of 
political  economy  invented  by  Francis  Quesnay, 
physician  to  Louis  XV.  He  taught  that  only 
those  who  cultivate  the  earth,  or  otherwise 
bring  into  use  the  natural  powers  of  the  vege- 
table, mineral,  or  animal  kingdom,  can  be  re- 
garded as  really  inoreacdng  the  wealth  of  the 
o(mimunity.  Acoor^ng  to  this  theory,  artisans, 
merchants,  scholars,  public  officials,  and  prt^s- 
sioual  men,  are  unproductive  persons.  At  the 
same  time,  they  we  necessary  to  the  occupation 
of  the  fiumer,  herdsman,  miner,  or  hunter,  and 
are  therefore  useful.  All  wealth  b^g  derived 
from  the  euth,  its  netproduct  alone  should  be 
subject  to  taxation.  The  adherents  tJds  sys- 
tem also  taught  the  doctrine  of  abeolate  and 
universal  free  trade.  They  were  also  known  as 
phynocrats,  a  word  derived  from  the  Greek 
0vtru',  nature.  They  exercised  a  predominating 
influence  in  the  French  national  convention. 

AGBICULTURE  may  be  defined  as  the  art 
of  cultivating  the  ground,  and  of  obtaining  from 
it  the  prodnots  necessary  for  the  stutport  of  ani- 
mal life,  A  complete  history  of  ^riculture 
from  the  earliert  period  down  to  our  own  timest 
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would  1>e  the  laeUaj  of  the  labors  and  progress 
of  man  in  one  of  the  most  important  depart- 
ments of  his  indostry ;  and  thna,  throng  ita 
whole  conrse,  wonld  continnallj  fpye  as  indioa- 
ti<ms  of  his  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilization. 
Onr  lunits  will  allow  onlr  a  brief  general  view 
ot  the  Tarying  states  of  the  art  at  different 
period^  with  a  few  casual  aUosions  to  the  snb- 
jeets  oonneoted  with  it.  We  may  conceive  of  a 
time  when  num  snbdsted  on  the  ^ntaneons 
prodnotiona  of  the  earth  and  the  eaqr  gains  of 
die  obfls^  on  fruits,  Teeetsbles,  and  animala,  all 
ol  which  were  obt^ned  with  little  exertion  in 
sofBcieat  quantities  to  support  a  limited  popn- 
lation  in  the  temperate  and  beantlftil  regions 
where  the  human  race  Is  snppoeed  to  hare  ori- 
ginated. Bat  all  must  be  left  to  coigecture  and 
vagne  snrmise  previous  to  the  first  record  in 
wMch  Gain  appears  as  a  tiller  of  tbe  ground," 
and  Abel,  aa  a  feeder  or  "keeper  of  ^eep,"  of- 
fering the  *'  firstlincp  of  his  flock."  Here  we 
find  the  two  grand  divisions  of  agrionltnre—- 
the  tilling  of  the  soil,  reqniiing  the  active  labor 
of  head  and  hand,  and  the  nusingof  animsls,  or 
the  more  passive  watchfiilness  of  ^opfaerd  life 
— and  it  b  reasonable  to  sappoee  luat  these 
^nrims  oontinned  aa  the  hnman  fiunily  in- 
creased. The  dianffe  from  a  state  (^nature,  in 
which  the  first  of  u»  race  mwt  have  fived,  to 
the  pastoral,  or  to  any  higher  mode  of  living, 
most  have  been  gradual,  the  work  perh^  ot 
ages.  E:q>erience  and  observation,  on  which 
improTements  in  the  modes  of  life  nsaally  de- 
pend, are  gained  only  by  slow  d^^rees.  Re- 
Uance  on  the  spontaneons  fraits  of  the  earth  was 
fbtmd  to  fhmi^  only  a  prectuions  sabsistence. 
The  race  was  doomed  to  toil,  and  necessity 
noon  sharpened  the  power  of  invention,  hi  the 
coarse  of  lime,  daring  which  the  race  mul- 
tiplied and  wandered  abont  fiY>m  place  to  place, 
the  ooontries  watered  by  the  Eapfarates,  the 
Tigris,  and  the  Nile,  were  found  to  be  most  pro- 
ductive, and  the  dwellers  in  their  fertile  valleys 
natunDy  became  engaged  in  tilling  the  soil; 
and  we  read  that  *'  Noah  Iraeame  a  fansbandman 
and  planted  a  vineyard while  the  dwellen  in 
the  niBy  conntries  of  Syria  and  the  lands  east 
ot  the  Keditorranean,  which  were  better 
adapted  to  grarang,  very  naturally  became  the 
owners  of  flocks  and  cattie.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  chief  riches  of  the  early  Jewish  patri- 
vchs  consisted  of  cattle  and  fruits.  Thus  we 
read  that  Abraham  was  "  very  ridi  in  cattle," 
while  Lot  had  "flocks  and  herds  and  tents," 
snd  Aeir  united  stock  increased  to  such  a  num- 
ber, that  the  oonatry  could  not  sopport  them, 
and  they  were  compelled  to  separate,  the  one 
dqurting  to  the  east  and  the  other  to  the  west. 
So  Jacob  gave  his  brother  Esau  no  less  than 
680  hflod  of  cattie.  Still  later,  we  And  that 
Koaei  wa«  a  diepherd ,-  Shamgar,  at  the  tjme  ot 
Us  ^ipointment  aa  a  jodge  in  Israel,  was  taken 
from  the  herd;  Gidetm  wasfimndthredung,  and 
Saol,  though  a  king,  when  the  news  of  the  dan- 
ger of  one  of  his  towns  reached  him,  was  driving 
a  herd  of  oattie  firom  the  field.  David  waafimd 
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of  feeding  hia  ewes,  and  Uzziah  *'  loved  hosbaud- 
ry,"  and  hod  *'mQch  cattle."  Elisba,  when 
sought  by  Elijah  to  receive  the  mantle  of  a 
prophet,  was  found  ploughing  with  twelve  yoke 
of  oxen.  We  know  that  Choldea  and  Egypt,  from 
the  remotest  recorded  times,  were  noted  as  tiie 
lands  of  corn.  The  ezoeeding  fertility  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  a  strip  of  country  from  4  to 
6  miles  in  width,  gradually  sloping  down  to  the 
river,  and  eztendmg  from  400  to  fiOO  miles,  is 
wdl  known.  It  was  overflowed  daring  8 
months  in  the  year,  from  abont  the  lat  of  Aognst 
to  about  the  1st  of  November — ^md  the  subaiSng 
waters  left  the  richest  possible  top-dressing  of 
slime  and  mud.  Then  the  cultivator  had  only 
to  cast  in  the  seed,  turn  on  a  I»rd  of  swine  to 
tread  it  ia,  and  await  the  abundant  harvest 
Bnch.  a  country,  boonded  on  either  ude  by  the 
desert  and  the  moanttuns,  was  not  suitable  for 
grazing,  as  was  the  re^on  lying  east  of  the  sea, 
or  the  land  of  Oaoaan,  a  region  occupied  by 
keepers  of  cattle,  who  moved  from  one  district 
to  another  with  their  flodcs  and  herds,  like  the 
wandering  Arabs  of  the  present  day.  Such  a 
mode  of  ufe  was  in  some  respects  agricnltntal, 
periupa  man  b&  at  least,  than  the  earlier  state 
of  hunting  and  fishing,  but  still  gave  no  indioar 
tion  of  any  settled  system  of  agrioultore,  like 
tiiat  which  prevailed  at  the  same  time  in 
^ypt  and  along  the  Euphrates  and  the  Hgris. 
The  agriculture  of  a  people  must^  of  course,  be 
much  influenced  by  the  climate  and  natural 
features  of  the  country.  Its  progress  most  also 
be  dependent  in  a  great  degree  on  the  lai^r  or 
smaller  population  of  the  country.  The  wants 
of  a  scattered  and  limited  population  are  com- 
paratively few  and  easily  supplied,  there  is  no 
stimulos  to  exertion  or  improvement,  and  hence, 
can  be  no  settied  system  of  agriculture.  Man- 
kind, in  a  partially  civilized  state,  will  not  work 
for  tike  love  of  it,  nor  will  there  be  need  of  real 
labor  as  long  as  the  few  fertile  spots  fnmlBh  an 
abundant  and  easy  sn^jdy  for  all  their  wants.  It 
is  only  when  population  increases  that  real  im- 
provements commence,  and  civilization  really 
be^ns  to  advance,  and  then  progress  is  graduu 
and  generally  slow.  In  the  beginning,  the  real 
nature  and  valne  of  the  products  of  tiie  eartii 
must  have  been  learned  by  the  evidence  of  the 
senses.  The  nutritious  qualities  of  the  cereal 
grMns,  as  wheat,  barley,  etc.,  must  have  been 
first  discovered  before  there  could  have  been 
any  motive  for  their  cultivation,  and  probably 
they  were  cultivated  for  ages  before  the  idea 
occurred  of  increasing  the  natural  fertility  of 
the  soil  by  manures.  The  processes  employed 
must  have  been  extremely  simple  at  first^  being 
confined  withont-donbt  to  dmply  preparing  the 
ground  to  reodlve  the  seed,  without  any  attempt 
to  stimulate  ita  natural  prodoctiTenesa.  Bo  far  as 
we  have  any  oertidn  knowledge  on  the  sulject, 
Egypt,  Cluudea,  and  Ohina,  were  among  the 
first  nations  which  extended  the  limits  of  agri- 
cultural practice  in  ancient  times.  This  is 
shown  by  their  records,  which  go  back  with 
some  de^ee  of  cert^ty  to  remote  antiquty. 
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In  thesd  eonntries,  it  la  probftble  th&t  siumal 
power  was  first  applied  to  agrioultare;  and 
among  the  hieroglyphics  on  the  anoient  tombs 
of  EgTpt,  is  fonod  the  representation  of  an  im- 
plement resembling  a  pick,  which  was  nsed  as 
a  plongb.  From  i^jpt  a  ^owledge  of  agrioal- 
tore  extended  to  Greece,  and  we  find  it  in  a 
tolerably  floorishiog  state  1«000  years  before 
OhrisL  if  wa  may  brieve  Uie  teftimoi]7  of  the 
"  Works  and  Days"  of  Heslod.  ^re  we  have  a 
detailed  dea(aiption  cf  a  plough  conristing  of  a 
beam,  a  share,  and  handles,  though  the  whole 
Btracture  is  extremely  rnde,  when  compared 
with  our  modern  ploughs.  And  we  may  infer 
that  the  early  settlers  of  Sparta  possessed  no  in- 
considerable knowledge  of  dr^iing,  nnoe  the 
dte  of  the  city  was  snrroanded  by  swamps  and 
marshes,  and  mnst  have  been  well  drained  before 
it  oonld  be  made  even  habitable.  In  Greece 
the  art  of  &rming  gradoally  advanced,  nntil,  in 
the  days  of  her  glory,  it  may  be  said  to  have  at- 
tained, in  some  provinces,  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection. We  know  the  Greeks  had  fine  breeds 
of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine ;  that  many  of 
the  implements  of  husbandry  m  use  among 
them  were  not  very  unlike  in  prindple,  those 
of  modem  oonBtmctton ;  thateztennTeimporta- 
HaoB  were  made  from  fore!^  oonotnes  of 
sheep,  Bwine,  and  poultry,  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  stock  of  Greece,  The  use  and  value 
of  manures  were  known  also;  a  knowledge 
which  was  probably  derived  fivm  Egypt,  or 
from  the  anoient  Jews,  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  their  effects,  though  Pliny  says  that  the  use 
of  manures  was  introduced  by  an  ancient  Gre- 
cian king,  Augeas.  So  the  Greek  fanners  com- 
posted with  skill,  and  saved  the  materials  for  the 
compost  with  core,  and  we  know  that  the  im- 
portance of  a  thorough  tillage  was  well  under- 
stood by  them ;  that  they  ploughed  three  times 
with  mnles  and  oxen,  and  sometimes  snbsoiled, 
and  often  mixed  different  soils  as  sand  and  olaj^' ; 
that  they  r^sed  many  of  our  own  &vonte 
fruits,  aa  the  apple,  pear,  cherry,  plum,  quince, 
peaoh,  nectarine,  and  other  varieties,  together 
with  itg^  lemons,  and  many  other  fruits  suited 
to  the  climate ;  we  know,  too,  that  they  had  a 
taste  for  rural  architecture,  and  displayed  a 
knowledge  of  its  principles  in  their  country 
houses.  Moreover,  they  had  the  advantage  of 
no  small  amoant  of  agricultural  literature,  the 
names  of  several  agricultural  writers  having 
come  down  to  ns,  though  the  works  of  only  a 
few  of  them  have  survived  to  our  day,  and  of 
these,  the  treatise  of  Xenophon  is  the  inost  val- 
uable. But  in  comparison  with  many  other 
countries,  Greece  was  not  well  fitted  tor  agri- 
culture, and  the  husbandman  often  had  to 
Btarnggle  against  a  hard  and  intractable  soil,  or 
to  reclaim  and  till  swamps  and  morasses ;  these 
swampy  grounds,  when  improved,  however, 
fluently  became  the  richest  of  his  fields. 
Agricnlture  was  not  a  source  of  pride  with  the 
Greeks  as  it  afterwards  became  with  the  Ko- 
mana.  One  cause  of  this  was  the  foot  that  the 
land  was  tilled  mainly  by  a  subdoed  ami  menial 


race,  the  dominant  race,  the  Greeks  of  Hstoiy, 
being  the  masters,  and  cultivating  other  arts  in 
which  they  took  a  deeper  interest,  but  looking 
down  with  contempt,  almost,  on  the  fiilera  of 
the  soil.  The  Greeks  proper,  the  Greeks  of 
history,  oared  more  for  building  up  and  ad- 
vancing their  cities  than  fbr  cpltivat^g  the 
BoiL  On  the  contrary,  a  high  appreciatitm  of 
agriculture  seems  to  have  been  a  fimdsmenfed 
idea  among  the  early  Romans.  A  tract  of  land 
was  ollottM  to  every  dtizen  by  the  state  itself 
and  each  one  was  carefolly  restricted  to  the 

2u8iitity  granted.  It  was  said  by  the  anXar 
!urin^  that  "He  was  not  to  be  counted  a 
good  citizen,  but  rather  a  dangerous  man  to  the 
state,  who  oould  not  content  himself  with  7 
acres  of  land."  The  Roman  acre  being  about 
one-sixth  less  than  ours,  the  law  actually  limit- 
ed the  possession  to  about  6  acres.  This, 
however,  was  only  In  the  early  days  of  Rome, 
and  afterward,  as  the  nation  became  more 
powerful,  and  extended  its  limits  by  conquest 
the  citizen  was  allowed  to  hold  SO  acres,  and 
8t^  later,  he  oould  be  the  holder  of  600.  The 
limitation  of  the  freehtdd  in  the  earlier  histfMr 
of  the  natil(^  in  ooooeotion  with  the  on 
Roman  love  of  i^rioultnre,  led  to  a  oarefiil  and 
exact  mode  of  culture,  probably  with  the  ^ade, 
and  hence,  large  and  abundant  crops  were 
tained.  Pliny,  however,  ascribed  the  prodno- 
tiven^  of  the  soil  to  the  &ct,  that  the  earth 
took  dehght  in  being  tilled  by  the  hands  of 
men  crowned  with  laurels,  and  decorated  with 
triumphal  honors."  It  is  a  very  familiar  re* 
mark,  that  no  greater  praise  could  be  bestowed 
upon  an  anoient  Roman  than  to  g^ve  him  the 
name  of  a  good  husbandman.  (Xnoinnatus  is 
called  i^om  the  plough  to  fight  the  battles  of 
his  country  by  every  agricultural  writer  of 
modem  times,  and  Cato  the  outsor,  distinguished 
as  an  orator,  a  general,  and  a  st&teanan,  is  most 
loudly  commended  fbr  having  written  a  book 
on  farming ;  and  a  very  wide^  extoided  intec^ 
est  in  agriculture  among  the  people  of  Rome  ia 
inferred  as  well  from  other  cironmstanoes,  as 
from  the  fact  that  so  august  a  body  as  the  rU^ 
man  senate  ordered  the  28  books  of  Mago,  the 
mc^  voluminous  writer  on  agriculture  in 
Oarthage,  to  be  trandated  into  Latin  for  the 
use  of  the  Roman  people.  But  under  the 
ancient  limitation  land  to  7  acres,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  expect  to  find  any  thing 
like  farming  as  understood  in  our  day,  even 
though  with  the  careful  tallage  of  the  n>ade,  the 
largest  crops  may  have  been  obtiuned,  and  we 
need  not  dwell  on  this  part  of  Roman  history, 
Rome  had  in  later  times,  including  a  century 
previous  to  the  Christian  era,  an  agricultural 
uterature  unsurpassed  hy  that  of  any  othw 
country,  ancient  or  modern,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  Gemiany,  f^nc^  and  England  of 
the  present  d^r.  The  wch^  of  her  beat  writers, 
or  such  of  them  at  least  as  have  been  transmit- 
ted to  na,  abound  in  sound  and  sensible  maahng. 
A  few  extracts  may  show  the  ideas  and  theoriea 
ci  agrioultare  then  prevaiUng.  **Onr  anoeB* 
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ton^**  nrs  Oato, "  regarded  it  as  a  grand  point 
of  hnsbandry  not  to  have  too  mncb  laod  in  one 
iann,  for  they  oonsidered  that  more  profit  came 
by  holding  little  and  tilling  it  weU.^'  And  Vir- 
ffdaays:  The  fizmerm^  praise laive  estatoai 
bat  let  him  eultilTate  a  amalf  one."  varro,  an- 
other veU-knownBoman 'writer,  aafs:  "Natmn 
baa  shown  two  paths  wliioh  lead  to  a  knowledge 
of  iarmingf  erperience  and  imitation.  Farm- 
en  lutlmto,  by  experiments,  have  eetablished 
maliy  wzima,  and  their  posterity  generally  inu- 
tate  thfflo,  bat  we  ought  not  omy  to  imitate 
others,  but  make  experiments  oorselvea,  not  di- 
rected by  chaQoe  bat  by  reasoQ."  Speaking 
of  the  pUntitt|[  of  trees  as  a  means  of  protecting 
fields  from  high  winds  and  storms,  Pliny  gays : 
"Uen  ahoald  plant  while  yoaog,  and  not  baild 
till  thdr  fields  are  planted,  aad  even  tiien  they 
shoold  take  time  to  consider,  and  not  be  in  too 
great  haste.  It  is  beat  as  the  proverb  says,  to 
profit  by  the  folly  of  others."  The  R(»naa 
brrnera  also  p^d  mudti  ottentim  to  the  breeding 
d  stook,  though  we  have  no  meaas  c£  knowing 
to  what  point  ^  perfection  they  arrived,  sinoe  on 
the  dedlme  of  agriculture  animals  were  suffered 
to  deteriorate^  and  every  thing  in  the  shi^  of 
distinct  races  or  breeds  was  lost  Columella 
mttiaons  the  points  of  a  good  milch  cow  to  be 
"a  tall  make,  long,  with  vuy  lai^  belly,  veir 
broad  hesd,  eyes  black  and  open,  horns  graceful, 
smooth,  and  black,  ears  hairy,  jaws  straight, 
dowlap  and  tail  very  large,  hoofs  and  legs  mod- 
tfat&"  The  same  writer  prescribes  a  carious 
treatment  of  worldng  oxen,  as  follows :  '*  Aft^ 
ozea  get  tbrouf^  ploughing,  and  oome  homo 
heated  and  tired,  they  must  have  a  httle  wine 
poared  down  their  throats,  and,  after  bemg  fed 
a  little,  led  out  to  drink,  and  if  they  will  not 
drink,  the  hoy  must  whistle  to  make  them." 
The  Boman  agriculturists  whose  works  have 
oome  down  to  as  are  Oata  Yarro.  Virgil,  Col- 
tmuUa,  Hiny,  and  PaUamos.  Bat  notwith- 
standing  all  that  has  been,  or  may  be  said,  tiiere 
were  o&tades,  in  iha  very  nature  and  constitu- 
tion <^  Boman  society,  which  made  it  imposd- 
VLb  for  the  agriculture  of  Rome  to  reach  a  very 
hig^  development,  even  in  a  practical  point  of 
view.  In  uie  earlier  days  of  the  state,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  was  honored  and  followed  as  a 
pUTBoit  by  many  who  were  justly  distingoished 
m  other  walks  of  life,  but  then  the  nation  was 
in  its  in&ncy,  extremely  rude,  and  with  a  small 
population  and  a  limited  extent  of  territory  * 
It  was  a  time,  too,  when  commerce  was  looked 
opon  as  de^vdiog,  and  war  and  agriculture 
were  the  oocnpatioos  engaging  the  whole  atten- 
tkn  of  Ihe  Bcnnan  dtizai,  the  fiumor  thinking 
himself  able  both  to  till  and  to  defend  bis  litde 
&nn.  In  tills  condition  of  things,  though  ag- 
rieolture  might  be  more  d6vd<n»ed  than  any 
other  of  the  arts  of  peaoo,  it  ooald  not  att^  a 
flill  and  complete  develi^ment,  or  even  reach  a 
vaiyhigh point   Aa the raiiare grewin power 

*  HiMilnintiiit  vu  BppotDted  dletetor  the  aenato  4M 
W«m  Chiirt,  SOO  rwB  Mte*  dtowrrti^Md  ont  BOO 
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and  wealth,  the  operations  of  agriooltore  were 
entrnated  mainly  to  the  hands  of  bondmen,  who 
had  little  or  no  interest  in  the  soil  they  tilled, 
and  this  alone  was  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
art  from  reaching  its  most  perfect  condition. 
''In  the  agrioultmal  economy  of  Borne,"  says 
Eallam,  referring  to  the  later  periods  of  her 
history,  "the  laooring  husbandman,  a  menial 
slave  of  some  wealthy  senator,  had  not  even 
that  qualified  Interest  in  the  soil  which  the 
teunre  of  viUanage  afforded  to  the  peasant  of 
feudal  ages.  Italy,  therefore,  a  country  pre- 
Benfjng  many  natural  impedimeots,  was  but 
imperfectly  reduced  into  cultivatiou  before  the 
irmptiou  of  the  barbarians."  (Mid.  Ages,  iti. 
866.)  This  imperfect  coltivation  was,  without 
doubt,  characteristic  of  the  agricolture  of  Italy 
to  some  extent  during  the  whole  histoiy  of  the 
Roman  empire,  for  daring  the  first  ceutory  at 
least,  after  the  foundation  of  the  city,  it  could 
hardly  be  r^arded  otherwise  than  aa  a  little 
company  of  brigands;  and  during  the  later 
faistoricaL  periods,  the  e^  alloded  to,  arising 
from  the  conatitation  of  society,  bad  a  powerful 
influence  in  retarding  agrioidtural  progress, 
though  improvements  were  vigorously  pushed 
in  li^vidual  instances,  and  generally,  perhaps, 
in  the  viciiuty  of  the  city.  We  have,  however, 
the  statementa  of  many  suooessfol  cr^»,  which 
^ow  the  interest  manifested  by  indiviatials  in 
different  places.  Thos  Pliny  says,  that  400 
stalks  of  wheat  all  grown  from  one  seed,  were 
sent  to  the  emperor  Augustus;  and  at  another 
time  840  feom  one  seed  were  sent  to  the  em- 
peror Nero  from  Byzantium,  in  Africa,  accom- 
panied by  the  statement,  that  the  soil  when 
dry,  was  so  stiff  that  the  strongest  oxen  could 
not  plough  iL  but  after  a  run,  I  have  seen  it 
cpeom.  by  a  share  drawn  1:>y  a  wretched  aaa  on 
the  one  side,  and  an  old  woman  on  the  other." 
As  time  passed  on,  improvements  were  made 
in  the  plough  and  ouier  agricultural  implements. 
The  Iu)man  plough,  the  exact  model  of  which 
is  still  med  in  Ituy,  the  south  of  France,  and 
paxt  of  Spain,  oraisisted  of  a  beam  to  which  the 
yoke  was  attached,  a  handle  or  croea-piece,  by 
which  the  ploughman  held  a  share  fixed  into  a 
share  beam,  2  mould-boards,  or  1  at  pleasure, 
a  coulter,  and  sometimes  a  wheel,  which  coola 
be  used  or  not,  at  will.  There  were  ploughs 
for  heavy  soils  and  ploughs  for  light  ones,  and, 
indeed,  nearly  every  variety,  so  fii  as  the  prin- 
ciples of  oonstraotion  were  conoemed,  which 
is  known  at  the  present  day.  The  Romans 
also  used  roades,  hoes,  harrows,  rakes,  and  some 
<rfher&xmunplements.  ^ruhaUthese^  however, 
the  hnua*B  wwk  adranoed  bat  dowly.  The 
first  ploi^(blng  required  2  days  for  about }  of 
an  acre,  and  the  second  1  day.  The  difference 
of  soils,  and  thor  ad^itation  to  particular  oropeL 
were  well  understood.  Manures  were  saved 
with  care,  the  excrements  of  birds  were  es- 
pecially valued,  and  judiciously  applied ;  oom- 

Cwere  made  in  suitable  pla<»s  about  the 
3,  hollows  being  scraped  oat  in  the  form 
of  a  bowl  to  reodve  ^  wash  from  the  bouse, 
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and  propdrij  protected  from  the  heat  of  the 
Bon ;  InpineB  and  clover  were  Bowa  to  plongh  in 
green,  and  the  grun  stubbles  were  often  hornt 
over  for  the  sake  of  the  aahes.  With  these  ap- 
pliances they  raised  wheat,  rje,  barley,  oata. 
nu,  millet,  pease,  beans,  tamlpa,  tiie  grape,  and 
tiie  oUve.  fiat  perhq»  tiie  andenta  Bonbred 
more  iuconTeoienoe  in  their  uriooltiiral  opwa- 
tidu  from  thdr  failure  to  the  mechanical 
finves  natore  as  a  snbstitntelbr  hud  labor, 
tiian  from  any  otlier  cause.  Who  can  form  an 
idea  of  the  vast  nnmbers  who  most  have  been 
employed  in  grinding  the  com  to  supply  the 
wants  of  a  nut  empire ;  and  yet  this  is  but  one 
instance  in  which  the  mechanic  arts  lan^ished ; 
the  gigantic  forces  <^  natm:«  still  watted  the 
hand  of  a  master  to  bring  them  into  subjection, 
and  employ  them  for  the  service  of  man.  Even 
the  water-wheel  was  not  known  till  more  than 
100  years  after  Christ,  and  the  wind  swept  over 
the  hills  of  Europe  till  the  11th  oentory  without 
taming  a  single  mill,  while  the  mighty  power 
of  steam  lay  hid  for  ages,  till  at  the  ctA  of  ge- 
sSm  it  came  forth  to  aJleViate  the  toSh  of  man, 
aocnnplidiiog  the  work  of  1,000  hands  a 
sin^e  wave  of  its  stalwart  arm.  KeanwUle 
the  myriads  tdled  on  jrithout  knowledge  or 
hope^  civilization  was  confined  to  the  few  wh<mi 
tiie  masses  were  oompelled  to  serve,  the  progress 
practical  agrioolture  was  slow,  and  even  at 
the  height  of  the  glory  of  the  Boman  empire, 
&r  from  reaching  a  ^cAnt  of  development 
oommensurate  wim  its  importance.  With  the 
exception  of  some  casaal  allusions  by  Eoman 
writers,  we  have  no  accounts  of  the  agricul- 
ture of  other  nations  at  or  before  the  time 
when  the  Boman  empire  had  begun  to  decline. 
Bat  there  is  evuy  reason  to  eoppoee  that  the 
art  bad  reached  a  greater  degree  of  pwfeotion 
in  oonntriflB  east  of  the  Uedlterranean  and  in 
Egjrpt,  than  in  Italy.  It  is  certain  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  east  were  fimiliar  with  many 
mechanical  appliances  unknown  to  the  Bomans, 
and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  their  agn- 
oultural  ^sterns  were  more  complete.  We 
know  that  the  narrow  strips  around  me  northern 
and  western  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  were 
not  the  only  thickly  inhabited  portion  of  the 
globe;  that  in  some  ooantries  vast  empires  ex- 
isted ;  that  the  people  of  Ohina,  India,  Babylo- 
nia, Egypt,  and  other  countries,  must  have  l>een 
supported  mainly  from  the  prodacts  of  the 
earth,  but  of  thur  modes  of  producing  them, 
of  the  details  of  their  husbandry  and  of  their 
domestic  lifia,  history  is  silent,  and  our  attention 
is  fixed  npon  Greece  and  Borne  droply  becaose 
they  are  historieal,  and  ham  left  anthentic  reo- 
ords  of  fheir  profpress  In  dTillzation.  Bat  we 
ahonld  not  ossame  that  those  andent  nations 
which  are  not  known  to  ns  through  the  historian, 
must  hare  been  Inferior  in  all  respects.  They 
may,  even  in  some  departments,  have  excelled 
these  heroes  of  antiquity.  We  know,  indeed,  that 
Borne  herself)  in  the  later  d^a  of  her  greatness, 
was  supplied,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  agti- 
raltural  praonots  (tf  her  ocmqtwed  j^ovinoe^ 


that  the  military  operations  she  was  oonstantiy 
eng^ed  in,  drew  off  ibr  many  years  the  best 
portion  of  her  population,  while  the  rapid 
growth  of  wealth  and  luxury,  refinement  and 
efl^ninaOT  at  borne,  left  the  tillase  of  the  eoQ 
m<ve  and  more  exdndve^  to  uie  hands  of 
menial  dares.  Then  set  in  that  vast  ^iSa  of 
conqueet  from  tbs  north  whioh  Bwept  over 
BouUiem  Europe,  pouring  over  Itaty,  f^wioe, 
and  Bpdn,  a  race  of  barbarians,  who  gradnally 
became  absolute  masters  of  nearly  every  conn- 
try  into  which  they  penetrated,  brinfpngon  the 
long  night  of  the  middle  ages,  when  might  made 
right,  and  the  will  of  me  strongest  was  the 
only  law  which  men  were  bound  to  respect 
After  the  desolation  of  the  Boman  empire, 
which  extended  over  what  is  now  France,  Spain, 
and  some  other  coantries,  agriculture  was  ex- 
tremely depressed,  and  the  condition  of  the 
serf  to  whom  the  tillage  of  the  soil  was  left, 
was  in  some  cases  even  more  hopeless  and  piti- 
able than  that  of  the  Boman  slave  who  had 
tilled  the  soil  before  Um,  because  he  had  more 
ignorant  masters.  Scarcely  a  ^eam  of  son- 
snine  in  the  diwe  of  improved  oultare  lights 
up  the  gloom  of  this  period,  with  the  important 
exception  of  the  introduction  of  an  extendve 
system  of  irrigation  in  Spidn,  where  the  Sara- 
cens appeared  to  check  the  inundation  from  the 
the  north.  These  eastern  invaders  from  the 
well- watered  lands  of  Syria,  Persia,  and  Egypt, 
establiBhed  in  the  peninsula  what  has  been 
termed  the  southern  system  of  agricultnre,  in 
distinction  from  the  more  peculiarly  northern 
system  of  drainage,  and  developed  the  agricol- 
tural  resoarces  of  Spain  to  an  extent  wholly 
nnparalleled  at  that  time  in  Europe,  building 
reservoirs,  canals,  and  aqueducts  with  immense 
labor  and  skill,  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
Spanish  glory,  and  ra^ng  the  annual  revenues 
of  that  part  of  Spain  nnaer  thdr  dominKm  to 
nearly  80,000,000  of  dollars— "a  snm,"  aa  Gib- 
Iwn  very  aptly  says,  "  which,  in  the  10th  cen- 
tury, probably  surpassed  the  nnited  revenues  of 
allthe  CSiTistiaamonarchs."  The  traces  4^  these 
f^gantic  works  remain  even  to  this  day  to  mock 
Uie  indolence  and  want  of  enterprise  by  wMch 
they  are  now  surrounded.  The  downfall  of 
the  Roman  empire  took  place  in  the  6th  century, 
and  fh)m  that  time  to  the  16th  century,  when 
we  be^  to  have  many  authentic  records  of 
the  progress  of  agrionltnre,  we  find  nothing, 
with  the  exception  alluded  to,  on  which  the 
mind  ofm  rest  with  any  degree  of  satisfiictitHL 
Bruges  and  Ghent  were  important  manu£ao- 
turing  and  oorameroial  towns  as  eatiy  as  the 
11th  oentory,  uid  agrlonltare  and  mannfiu- 
tures  there  grew  np  togethR*,  even  before  a 
large  part  ot  Enn^  had  risen  from  a  state  of 
barbarism,  but  the  agriculture  of  Belgium  and 
Holland  was  long  in  attuning  the  perfection  to 
which  it  has  now  arrived.  In  Britain,  the  Ro- 
mans had  made  many  alterations  for  the  better, 
daring  their  400  years  of  occupation,  as  they 
were  accustomed  to  do  in  all  tbelr  provinces, 
but  the  agrionltnre  <^  the  island  was  extreowly 
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rode  erai  vben  Any  1^  it,  iitr  the  greater 
nut  being  corored  with  forests  and  nursheB. 
Then  the  SaxmsoTerraD  the  ooimtiy,  subsist- 
ing  iiiidBly  bj  means  of  the  chase  and  by  keep- 
ing large  numbers  of  catUe,  sheep,  and  especi^' 
ly  swine,  whioh  readily  fattened  on  the  mast 
of  the  oak  and  the  beech,  which  everywhere 
aboonded.  In  general,  the  only  grains  they 
r^^  were  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  and  they 
had  bnt  small  quantities  of  these.  The  results 
of  their  labor  were  so  uncertain  and  insecnre,  on 
aooonnt  of  the  total  inefSciency  of  the  laws, 
and  the  inability  of  the  government  to  protect 
{mperty  and  even  life,  that  all  attempts  at  im- 
proved agriculture  woold  have  been  in  vain, . 
even  if  individuals  had  been  disposed  to  engage 
in  them.  The  suffering  among  the  people  was 
oftm  intense^  fiunines  frequently  oeonrred,  and 
so  Uttle  Tas  dcme  to  Auidsh  snitablo  winter 
ibod  and  sh^ter  fi»r  the  stock,  that  alorge  part 
of  tiieir  cattle  perished  every  winter,  espeoial- 
h-  in  the  more  northerly  parts  of  the  island. 
The  proportion  thus  dying  annually  has  been 
estimatea  at  one^ifth  part  of  the  whole  som- 
ber in  the  country,  while  frequently  the  most 
terrible  murrain  swept  off  a  &r  larger  propor- 
tion. When  agricottnre  is  in  a  low  and  imper- 
fect condition,  the  labors  of  the  year  axe  all  con- 
centrated upon  seod-Ume  and  harvest.  This 
was  the  case  with  the  Ang^o-Sazona,  very  few 
intermediate  opwatious  being  practised  by  them. 
Ko  hoed  crops  or  edible  vegetables  were  culti- 
vated, and  even  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry 
VUI.  Qoeen  Oatharine  was  obliged  to  send  to 
Elanders  or  Holland  fbr  salad  to  supply  her 
taUe.  N«tber  Indian  com,  nor  potatoes,  nor 
cqoashes^  nw  carroty  nor  osbbageL  nor  turnips, 
were  known  in  England  till  after  the  beginning 
<rf  the  16th  oentmy.*  Tha  poor  peasants  sub- 
iutad  chiefly  upon  bread  made  of  barley,  ground 
La  the  quern  or  hand-miU,  and  baked  by  them- 
selves. The  tenant  peasantry  had  no  security 
wh^ver  for  their  property,  till  after  the  mid- 
dle of  the  16th  century.  U  the  estate  was  sold 
by  the  landlord  they  were  obliged  to  quit  all, 
giving  up  even  their  standing  crops  without 
oonqiensation.   They  were  even  liable  for  the 

*  Tk»  qoactloD  lutanllf  mrioM,  how  the  pMpU  of  tbow 
dajs  could  hftTB  UT«d,  when  so  few  of  the  crops  now  re- 
anbd  M  ladlqteniablo  to  oomfort,  were  area  Known.  A 
tat  of  a  goDtlenura  of  the  ISth,  18th,  ud  Utb  oantnrtea  ta 
daecrfbed  in  the  "Treunrle  of  Ancient  ud  llodflrue 
Tltnea,"  pnblbhed  In  1618 :  "  The  meate  aeiTMl  into  the  Ta- 
Ma,  waa  atwaica  In  Rreat  ehar(ets  filled  with  peaae  and  B»- 
ean;  OamiDonaof  Baoon;  hnge  Neata toongs lalted ;  eraat 
eieoM  Beafe,  bovled  Ponltir  with  PottsKo  aboat  them ; 
bovlad  Hattan,  Veale,  and  otlMr«roaae  Ibod  almoat  In  erorf 
arainarr  Ikniilj' ;  and  ther  gorsed  In  theae  rlctnala  so  long  as 
ther  eoold  enun  any  more  Into  th«lr  bellies.  Afterwuds 
th«7  brongfat  In  other  meatea,  anawerablo  to  ^  fonner,  bnt 
waited  and  larded,  •rftentlmea,  with  vnaaToiy  lard,  bat  it 
woold  go  fur  Pigs  and  Hirea.  After  tUa  aeoond  aerrloe  had 
Heod  awhllo  on  the  Table,  woll-neere  to  no  elTeet,  then 
aame  In  more  dainty  meate  of  Fonlea ;  as  Hallarda,  wild 
Dneka,  Blngdorea,  young  Ptgeona,  Partiidgea,  Woodcoeha, 
QnaOea,  Pkivora,  Turtle,  and  othera  of  like  Einde,  which  are 
MRtedawsf  like  the  aeeond  aerTlee,almeat  never  toncfat,  for 
•her  (good  men)  had  Slied  their  atomadces  with  the  first 
tomo  <A  loeatea,  faaillng  hangeriy  oa  them,  and  drinking 
•Dwer  win  SB  eooh  aa  mamar  matnth,  ao  ther  left  the  ben 
and  datatleat  meatai^  tadwd^  te  thrir  wloti  aid  IMM 


debts  <tf  the  landlord  to  an  amonnt  eqnal  to 
their  whole  property,  and  it  was  not  till  after 
that  time  that  uicgr  were  held  onb^  for  the 
amount  of  rent  due  from  them.  This  {dotore 
of  the  misery  and  sufi^ing  which  prevwled  in 
Britidn,  wUi  give  a  tofera^  flux  laaa  of  the 
state  of  thinm  in  Surope  generally  »t  the  same 
time.  It  is  dork  enough  already,  and  perhaps 
no  language  would  be  sufficiently  strong  to  ex- 
press bbe  whole  truth,  with  regard  to  Uie  low 
condition  of  agricultnre  and  general  civilization 
in  the  earUer  part  of  the  middle  ages.  Bather 
more  attention,  however,  was  paid  to  the  cnl- 
tore  of  the  soil  in  the  reli^ous  establishments. 
The  lands  of  the  church  under  the  chai^  of  the 
monks,  offering  a  more  secure  and  permanent 
tenancy,  were  far  better  tilled,  gener^y,  than 
those  of  the  lay  nobili^.  Under  their  dji4ction 
and  partly  by  their  own  hands,  extennva  im- 
provements were  made  in  drainhig  swamps  and 
reclaiming  ex  tensive  tracts  from  the  sea,  some 
of  which,  even  at  this  d^,  ^SSl  bear  testimony 
to  their  skill  and  indnatry.  The  feudal  system 
established  on  the  continent  at  a  much  earlier 
date,  was  introduced  into  England  soon  after 
the  Kormon  conquest  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
llch  century.  Thongh  beneficiid  in  some  re- 
spects as  tending  to  ensure  the  personal  seooii- 
ty  of  individuals,  whioh  the  then  unsettled  state 
of  Europe  constantiy  perilled,  it  operated  pow- 
erfolly  against  progress  in  agrionltand  improve- 
menL  The  crusades  against  tiie  Saracens  of 
the  Holy  Land,  undertaken  at  the  close  of  the 
11th  century,  and  whioh  continued,  at  inter- 
vals, ibr  neariy  200  years,  elevated  the  condi- 
tion of  the  peasant  in  senna  degree^  by  increas- 
ing the  value  and  importance  of  hia  labor,  by 
making  the  acquisitton  of  land  somewnat 
easier,  and  by  withdrawing  from  tiie  country 
many  hundred  ignorant  and  despotic  nobles, 
some  of  whom  returned  with  a  profitable  rec- 
ollection of  the  far  higher  culture  and  fertili^ 
of  the  beautifol  Palestine.  But  the  agriculture 
of  this  whole  period  was  generally  in  a  very 
low  state  of  depression,  as  low  indeed  as  was 
poeuble  in  an  age  maong  auy  preteiudon  to 
civilization.  The  remark  of  Marshal  Nooilles 
to  the  king  of  France,  even  so  late  as  1746, 
would  not  inaptiy  apply  to  the  tillers  of  the 
soil  in  all  parts  of  Europe  at  that  time  and  long 
previously  :  "  The  misery  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  is  indescribable."  We  come  to  a  period 
of  whioh  we  have  more  authentic  infmuition, 
as  we  tran  our  attuition  to  the  presmt  oondi- 
ticHL  (tf  qgrionltnre  and  its  progress  witiiin  tiie 
last  oantnry.  And  here  at  first  we  feel  some 
surprise  at  the  dow  rate  of  advancement  of 
an  art  so  important  in  itself  and  so  intimately 
connected  witii  the  whole  pr<%ress  and  dviliza- 
tion  of  mankind.  Bnt  a  litue  reflection  will 
show  OS  that  there  are  reasons  for  this  slow 
growth.  Whan  the  population  of  a  country 
is  limited,  and  coital  scanty,  the  portions  easi- 
est to  cultivate  are  alone  selected  for  tillage, 
and  men  are  comp^ed  to  content  themselves 
with  BOoh  a  living  as  their  weak  social  oondi- 
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tion  enables  them  to  attain.  Bnt  as  sooiety,  in 
this  Btruf^le  with  natnre,  gradual!;'  becomes 
stronger,  by  the  improTement  of  Implemetits 
and  the  accnmnlation  of  capital  and  scientific 
knowledge,  the  richer  soils  of  marshy  lowlands 
are  cleared  of  their  forests  and  malarias,  and 
broDgbt  into  cuItiTation ;  while  in  ererT  other 
way  the  earth  is  rendered  more  productive. 
Bttt  this  is  the  result  of  sodal  mabirityj  rath- 
er than  of  social  yonth;  and  we  do  not, 
therefore,  look  for  great  improvements  in  a 
oonntiT  comparatively  new  aJid  thinly  settled. 
— Agam,  the  difFerences  oi  climate  do  mnch  to 
prevent  the  rapid  development  of  agricaltare. 
inw  praetices  of  one  conntry  are  not  adapted  to 
another  whose  climate  is  different,  and  hence 
the  experience  g^ed  in  one  conntry  is  of  com- 
paratively little  valae  in  another.  Each  nation 
most,  in  its  turn,  h^in  anew,  as  it  were,  and 
acquire  by  slow  d^^rees,  a  knowledge  of  the 
modes  of  cnltnre  best  adapted  to  its  climate  and 

rition.  Difierences  of  elevation  are  similar 
efieot  to  differences  of  climate,  and  present 
the  same  obstacles  to  progress,  while  the  in- 
finite varieties  of  soil  g^ve  rise  to  still  other 
dlfflcnltiea.  Heavy  soils  and  light  sandy  ones 
mnst  be  treated  very  differently,  and  a  fanuHar- 
ity  with  one  kind  will  hardly  aid  the  ezperi- 
menter  in  obtuning  a  good  crop  from  the  other. 
AH  these  varieties  of  soil  frequently  exist  in 
dose  proximity  to  each  other  in  the  same  prov- 
ince or  town,  or  indeed  upon  the  same  rarm. 
Hweover^  as  agricnltural  operations  require  a 
comparatively  lai^  field,  they  tend  to  separate 
those  engaged  in  them  from  each  other,  and 
thus  is  lost  the  great  benefit  which  is  derivable 
from  a  frequent  and  £imiliar  intercourse  be- 
tween those  occupied  in  the  same  pursuit.  Im- 
provements are  not  as  soon  suggested  and 
known,  or  as  likely  to  be  carried  to  perfection, 
as  they  would  be  if  this  cause  were  not  in  ac- 
tion. And  so  fiumers  are  now  discussing  some 
of  the  same  questions  which  were  ai^ed  with 
as  mnoh  »al  S, 000  years  ago.  If,  however,  we 
tfike  an  Impaitial  sorvey  <a  what  has  been  done 
within  the  last  oentory,  and  especially  within 
tiie  last  half  century,  we  shall  find  that  there 
has  been  some  real  and  important  progress  both 
in  the  sdenoe  and  the  practice  m  agricnltare. 
Science,  as  applicable  to  the  arts  of  life,  is  a  de- 
duction from  an  accumulation  of  well-authenti- 
cated facts,  obtained  by  long  and  laborious  ob- 
servation and  experiment ;  and  the  intelligent 
efforts  of  the  last  half  century  have  laid  the 
fonnda;tion,  at  least,  of  an  agricultural  science, 
even  if  they  have  done  no  more. — ^We  may  fix 
upon  the  16th  century  as  the  time  when  Europe 
awoke  from  its  long  unmber.  The  invention  of 
printing,  the  reformation,  and  the  discovery  of 
the  new  world,  had  wccited  a  wholesome  men- 
tal activity,  filled  the  whole  of  Europe  with 
wonder  and  amazement,  and  arouBed  a  gen- 
eral s[drit  of  enterprise.  At  this  time,  too^ 
Tillanage  and  feudal  despotism  were  begin- 
ning to  disappear.  These  various  causes  con- 
oorrad  to  create  a  general  intelleotnal  vigor, 


which  in  its  turn  stimulated  inquiry  in  every 
branch  of  knowledge,  and  led  to  discoveries  and 
inventions,  which  tended  to  promote  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  all  classes  of  society. 
From  tiiat  time  to  the  present,  the  slow  and 
gradual  elevation  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  has  continued,  and  agriculture  has  grad- 
ually and  steadily  advanced.   The  first  work 
on  agriculture  published  in  England  was  the 
"Soke  of  Hnsbandrie,**  in  1S84^  by  Sir  An- 
thony Sitderbert,  who  styles  Umself  "  a  &nn- 
er    40  years'  standing."  This  was  followed 
by  another  volume  by  the  same  anthor,  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  former,  in  1639.   In  these 
works  Xltzherbert  points  out  the  prevdling 
practices  of  his  time,  condemning  some  and  ap- 
proving others.  "  A  honsbande  cannot  thry ve," 
says  he,  "  by  his  come  without  cattell,  nor  by 
hiscattell  without  come,"  and  adds,  ^'shepe,  in 
myne  opinion,  is  the  most  profltablest  cattell 
tliat  any  man  can  have."   From  Mm  it  appears 
that  marl  was  in  common  use  in  his  day,  as  it 
had  been  in  the  island  even  when  it  was  invad- 
ed by  the  Romans  before  the  Christian  «a. 
Thomas  Tussot^s  "Five  Hundred  Points  of 
Good  Hosbandry,"  in  a  sort  of  doggerel  verse, 
Ibillowed  a  qnartw  of  a  owtory  later,  and  went 
through  many  editions.  Hie  editw  of  onepnb- 
lished  in  181S,  says  that  he  fbnnd  diffiool^  in 
procuring  a  complete  copy,  **a  proof  that  what 
was  intended  for  practical  use  bad  been  sedu- 
lously Implied  to  that  purpose.   The  copies 
were  pawed  from  father  to  son,  till  they 
crumbled  away  In  the  bare  shifting  of  the 
pages,  and  the  mouldering  relic  only  loet  its 
value  by  the  casual  mutilation  of  time."  Tu&- 
Ber  mentions  carrots,  cabbages,  and  turnips,  as 
having  first  been  iatroduced  as  kitchen  vegeta- 
bles.  Then  appeared  "The  Whole  Art  of  Hus- 
bandry," by  Bamaby  Go(»e,  "The  JewelHoose 
of  Art  and  Kature,"  by  Bir  Hugh  Platte,  from 
whom  we  first  hear  of  the  introdact3<HL  of 
white  clover  into  cultivation  in  En^and;  and 
in  1662,  amteared  the  "Improver  uoprored" 
ofWalter  Blithe,  a  work  fuU  of  judicious  max- 
ims and  Bomid  advice,  giving  us  an  inngfatin- 
to  the  prevailing  practices  of  that  time.  Bir 
Richard  Weston  wrote  about  the  same  time,  on 
the  husbandry  ci  Brabant  and  Handers,  and 
Hartiibb  made  important  contributionB  to  the 
agricultural  literature  of  tiie  I7th  century. 
But  the  experiments  and  writings  of  Jethro 
Tull,  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  are 
among  the  first  important  attempts  at  real 
progress  in  tiie  agriculture  of  modem  times. 
Tull  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  genius.  Writers 
before   bis  time   had   confined  themselves 
mainly  to  plaiu  statements  of  the  practical 
details  of  farming,  reconunending  such  new 
inactioeB  as  speared  to  tiiem  wwthy  of  wda^ 
tion,  and  oondenming  the  errors  of  their 
contemporaries.  Tull  did  far  more.  He  struck 
out  new  paths  of  praotioe,  invented  new 
modes  of  ctuture,  and  his  investigations  into  tiie 
principles  of  fertility,  fidrly  entitie  him  to  the 
credit  of  being  a   great  wi^nal  disooverer," 
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enthnaasm,  very  oatorallf  brought  more  or 
leas  discredit  npoo  his  whole  theory,  which  it 
has  beea  the  work  of  time  to  dissipate.  Bat 
we  can  ezcnse  lus  failures  and  the  errors  of  his 
system,  when  we  oonnder  that  he,  like  all  his 
predecessors,  was  groping  in  the  dark,  before 
ehemistrj  and  geology  had  made  known  the 
dements  of  the  soil  and  of  plants,  and  ahown 
how  the  latter  derive  their  support  and  nourish- 
menL  TuU  invented  and  introduced  the  horse 
hoe,  which  has  now  become  an  exceedingly  im- 
portant and  labor-saving  implement,  and  the 
driU-hiubandry.  The  latter  nad,  indeed,  been 
known  previously,  in  Spain,  and,  aocordmg  to 
■tmie,  in  (Jermany  also,  out  it  was  not  known 
to  any  extent  in  England ;  and  to  TuU,  more 
than  to  any  other,  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
introdnced  it  into  modern  English  agricnlture. 
He  also  invented  the  threshing  machine,  though 
the  flail  was  almost  universally  used  in  England 
till  the  close  of  the  last  century.  His  doctrine, 
that  plamts  derived  their  nourishment  from  mi- 
note  particles  of  soil,  and  that  repeated  and 
thorough  pulverization  was  therefore  necessary, 
not  only  as  a  preliminary  preparation,  but  dur- 
ing the  growth  of  the  plant,  led  directly  to  the 
praotioe  of  drilling  grain  crops,  and  the  awk- 
wardneas  and  prqjumce  of  his  workmen  led  to 
the  introdocUon  of  the  drilling  machine,  and 
the  horse  hoe,  as  a  sabstitutefor  hand  labor.  So 
Cir  Tail  was  right  in  praotioe,  however  inoor> 
not  the  raaaoos  of  his  tfae<»7  may  have  been. 
I3ie  best  practical  fimners  of  the  present  d^ 
believe  in,  uid  |«aotiBe,  frequent,  deep,  and 
thorough  pulverization  of  the  soil,  not  b^jause 
the  plant  is  supposed  to  live  on  minute  par- 
ticles of  earth,  bat  to  admit  the  air,  and 
moiataTe,  freely  to  the  roots,  Tull's  theory  of 
the  nntrition  of  plants  has  not  been  without 
ita  followers,  however,  Duhamel  himself  having 
adopted,  and  labored  to  spread  it.  ToU  be- 
lieved, to  some  extent,  in  the  use  of  manures, 
bat  chiefly  as  dividers  of  the  soil,  as  a  means  oi 
improving  its  physiod  texture,  and  not  because 
be  supposed  them  to  famish  any  nutriment  to 
the  plants  themselves.  His  ignorance  of  the 
eoDstitaoats  of  maunrce,  as  brought  to  light  in 
modem  days  by  cbenuBtry,  led  him  into  this 
etfor.  Had  this  Bcdenoe  made  suoh  progress  as 
to  be  able  to  teach  the  true  natpe  of  plants, 
and  mannres  in  Ids  time,  be  would  have  been 
the  last  to  adopt  the  mistaken  views  referred  to. 
Toll's  tfsratem  of  husbandry  found  very  few  fol- 
lowers at  firsts  and  those  who  adopted  it  were, 
in  many  cases,  obliged  to  return  to  the  old 
methods,  for  want  of  the  necessary  mechanical 
instAmientB  for  following  his  directions ;  but  it 
hsa  been  more  recently  revived,  mediiuiioal 
ildll  making  it  practicable  and  comparatively 
eifly  of  f^pplication,  while  thorough  drainage^ 
trenching,  and  subsoil  ploughing,  nave  gained 
the  assent  of  most  intelligent  fianners.  Even  his 
drilling  system,  for  wheat  and  other  gndn  crops, 
has  been  extennvely  adopted  in  Qreat  Britam, 
and  ia  &st  gaining  favor.  After  Toll,  we  find 
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botvery  Uttle  progress  in  agriooltoral  literatnre 
till  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The 
chief  gain  in  the  art,  in  the  intermediate  time, 
was  occasioned  by  an  active  competition  in  cat- 
tle breeding,  by  BakeweU,  and  others  in  England, 
which  led  to  tiie  most  important  practical  re- 
sults. Arthur  Young,  to  whom,  perhaps,  the 
world  is  more  indebted  for  the  spread  <a  agri- 
cultural knowledge  than  to  any  other  man,  was 
bom  in  1741,  and  died  in  1820.  His  journeys 
to  obtain  information  on  agricultural  subjects, 
and  hla  writings,  had  a  powerful  influence  in 
creating  a  love  for  agricultural  pursuits  among 
the  learned.  He  lelt  numNous  works,  all  of 
wbi^  are  Taluable  as  havingoontributed  to  agri- 
cultural progreas.  Arthur  Young  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  improvement.  His  searoUng  in- 
quiries and  experiments  on  di%rent  soils,  to  aa- 
certun  the  real  causes  of  fertility,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  applied  a  great  variety  of  substances, 
with  a  view  of  determining  their  effects,  lud  the 
foundation,  at  least,  for  more  exact  researches 
into  the  principles  of  fertility  afterward.  These 
experiments  were  conducted  with  special  ardor 
from  1788  to  1786.  He  first  established  the  fact 
fJbat  common  salt  was  a  valuable  manure,  thou^ 
it  had  been  frequentiy  recommended  before  ms 
day.  Previous  to  his  time  ammonia  was  thought 
to  be  injurious  to  v^tetion,  and  natural  phi- 
losophers had  asserted  that  the  food  of  plants 
was  contained  in  acids.  Young  tried  it  in  very 
many  usee,  and  says :  **  the  volatile  alkali  con- 
tinnes  in  this,  as  in  eve^  trial,  to  triumph." 
Andag^:  "the  volatile auali has  never  failed 
bring  <tf  great  service,"  and  "  in  every  repeti- 
tion we  can  make,"  he  says  again,  "  upon  vol- 
atile alkali,  its  superiority  to  ul  other  additions 
is  more  and  more  confirmed."  He  tried  various 
experiments  also  to  learn  the  effect  of  the  sun's 
rays  on  the  soil,  and  came  to  the  condnsioQ 
t^t  covering  the  soil  is  beneficial  to  it." 
Hence  we  may  infer  the  error  of  the  ancient 
practice  of  summer  fallowing,  which  left  the 
ground  wholly  unoccupied  with  crops  every 
second  or  third  year,  a  practice  which  continued 
in  England  down  to  a  oomparativdy  recent  pe- 
riod, and  even  now  prevails  in  many  puts  of 
Europe.  He  also  found  that  nitrogeneons  ma- 
nures inoreesed  the  potret  of  i^ts  to  avaU 
themselTes  of  minenu  manures,  thus  showing 
the  advantage  of  a  proper  use  of  both  classes 
a  oondosion  whose  truth  haa  been  still  more  re- 
cently established  by  La  wes  and  others.  He  also 
tried  the  efiect  of  different  gases  on  vegetation, 
and  perceived  the  value  of  a  knowledge  <^ 
chemistry  to  practical  agriculture.  In  1766,  he 
says :  "  To  imagine  that  we  are  ever  to  see  agri- 
cmture  rest  on  a  scientific  basis,  regulated  by 
just,  and  accurately  drawn  principles,  without 
the  chemical  qualities  of  soils  and  manures 
being  well  understood,  is  a  childish  and  igno- 
rant supposition."  Suoh  were  some  of  the  ef- 
forts of  Arthur  Young ;  they  may  be  found  em- 
bodied in  the  '*  Annals  of  Agriculture,"  and 
other  useful  treatises.  Bat  one  of  the  first  qrs- 
trauUio  wijxkB  on  the  solgeot,  vlfioh  can  be 
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said  to  have  kbIIt  advanoed  the  art  of  agrionl- 
tore,  was  the  "  Practical  Agricultnre,  or  oom- 
riete  Brotem  of  Improved  Agriculture,"  by  K. 
W.  Didcson,  which  Thaer,  who  had  it  trans- 
lated and  pnbliahed  in  Berlm,  in  1807,  calls  the 
first  troly  scientifio  work  of  the  English,  not 
even  excepting  Young's  writings.  Dickson^ 
chief  merit,  however,  js  his  excellent  collection 
of  the  monj  valaable  experiments  and  state- 
ments of  distinguished  members  of  the  board 
of  agriculture,  and  other  farmers.  In  the  pe- 
riod emhraciDff  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
and  the  beginniDgof  the  present,  we  find  many 
inip(xtant  odditioDB  to  tta  literature  of  sgrtonl- 
tore.  Snoh  are  the  wwka  of  ManihaU,  toe  ad- 
mirable works  of  Toons  already  alluded  to ; 
£lkington*s  "  Mode  of  Draining  Land,"  de- 
■oribcS  by  Johnstone  ;  "  Davison's  Phytolo- 
gy,"  "Modem  Agricnltnre,"  and  "Synopsis 
of  Husbandry,"  by  Donaldson ;  the  "  Gen- 
tleman Farmer,*'  by  Lord  Kames;  "  Ander- 
lon's  Essays  ;"  the  "  Oommunioations  to  the 
Board  of  Agiiculture,"  and  nnmerons  agricul- 
tural reports.  **  The  Experienced  Farmer," 
and  many  others  might  he  mentioned,  all  of 
which  contributed,  more  or  less,  to  awaken  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  improvement,  which  have 
eminently  characterized  En^ish  agriculture  for 
the  last  60  yeara,  and  made  it  a  model  for  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Kor  has  the  agriculture  of 
SootUnd  Alt  the  Influence  of  the  spirit  of  pro- 
areas  in  a  leas  degree.  In  1768  LordEamea,  in 
the  "  Gentleman  Farmer,"  very  forcibly  de- 
Boribed  its  miswable  condition  at  that  time.  He 
says: "  Our  draught  horses  are  miserable  naa* 
turea,  without  strength  or  mettle ;  our  oxen 
Boaroely  able  to  sapport  their  own  weighty  and 
2  going  in  a  plough,  led  on  by  2  horses ;  the 
ridges  in  the  fields  high  and  broad,  in  fact, 
enormons  masses  of  accumulated  earth,  that 
coul4  not  admit  of  cross  ploughing  or  cultiva- 
tion :  shallow  ploughing  universal ;  ribbing,  by 
which  hslf  the  land  was  left  untilled,  a  general 
practice  over  the  greater  part  of  Scotland ;  a 
continual  struggle  between  corn  and  weeds  for 
mpwiority ;  the  roller  almost  unknown ;  no  har- 
rowing before  sowing  and  the  seed  sown  intiv 
ron^h,  uneven  ground,  where  the  half  of  it  was 
bnned;  no  branch  of  bnsbandry  less  understood 
tban  manure ;  potatoes  generally  planted  in 
lazy  beds ;  awuie  but  little  attended  to,  and 
very  few  farms  in  Scotland  proportioned  to 
the  skill  and  ability  of  the  tenant  I*'  "What 
a  contrast,"  exclaims  Sir  John  Sinclair,  40 
years  after,  "  to  the  present  state  of  Scotch 
husbandry ;  and  it  is  singular  that  with  hardly 
an  exception,  these  imperfections  have  been  re- 
moved. Had  it  not  come  from  so  high  an  aa- 
thority,  it  is  hardly  possibly  to  credit,  that 
within  the  memory  of  so  many  persons  now 
living,  our  agriculture  could  have  been  so  mis- 
erabqr  d^cient,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  at 
that  time."  But  in  tiie  course  of  these  40  years 
the  Scotch  farmers  had  acquired  a  habit  of  read- 
ing, and  agricultural  books  were  extensively 
diitribnted  among  them,    Be^e  thl^  many 


of  them  visited  other  countries  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  information,  and  observed  the  im- 
proved practices  prevuling  there  to  retnm  and 
introduce  them  at  home.  Sir  John  Sinclair 
was  born  in  1764,  and  died  at  Edinbnr^  in 
18S6.  His  writings  were  numerous,  and  impor- 
tant Hartlibb,  a  century  and  ahalf  before,  and 
more  recentiy  Lord  £ames  in  the  "  Gentleman 
Farmer,"  had  pointed  out  the  utility  of  a  board 
of  agriculture,  but  it  was  left  to  the  zeal  and 
untiring  efibrt  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  to  call  into 
life  that  valaable  auxiliary  to  agricultural  pro- 
greas,  and  the  board  was  created  in  1798.  To 
its  establishment,  more  than  to  any  other  move- 
ment of  that  day,  JEngland  is  indebted  £or 
the  present  hig^  and  prosperous  state  <Kf  her 
agriculture.  It  brought  men  together  from  aQ 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  made  thmn  acquainted 
with  each  other's  viewc^  and  with  the  modea 
of  culture  prevailing  hi  sections  of  which  they 
bad  previously  been  ignorant  Take  away  tram 
onr  present  taiowledge  of  agriculture,  or  indeed 
of  any  other  practical  art  of  life,  all  that  haa 
been  learned  from  the  mere  mental  stimulus 
of  associated  efibrt  and  the  attrition  of  mind 
upon  mind,  and  there  would  be  a  comparative- 
ly small  amount  left  It  was  through  the  en- 
couragement of  the  board  of  agriculture  chiefly 
that  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  was  led  to  investigate 
the  elementa  of  the  a^  and  to  ^>ply  tibe 
science  ol  ohonistry  to  uie  imiHOTement  of 
agriculture,  and  here  be(^m^  pn^eriy,  the  real 
prepress  of  the  art;  fbrwiuiont  a  knowledge 
of  tiie  ample  substances  of  nature,  agriooltare 
oonld  not  be  expected  to  attain  the  rank  <d 
a  sdence.  Previous  to  this  time  it  had  been 
merely  empirical,  and  handed  down  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  with  only  here  and  mere 
an  instance  of  bold  departure  from  the  old-es- 
tablished routine,  as  in  the  case  of  TuU,  and 
littie  real  progress  had  been  made.  The  lectures 
of  Davy  before  the  board  of  agriculture  from 
1802  to  1812,  therefore,  mark  an  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  modem  agriculture.  At 
that  time  it  first  began  to  assnmethe  slu^  of  a 
Boience,  and  ceased  to  be  merely  a  colleoticm  of 
ftota.  impeifMtly  nndentood  and  enraieoudy 
classified.  The  snhstanoe  of  these  lectures  was 
embodied  in  his  *'  Elements  of  Agrionltore, " 
publiahed  in  1618,  and  translated  into  German 
in  1814^  and  into  French  in  1829.  This  work 
ofi'ered  the  very- kind  of  information  which 
Arthur  Young  declared  to  be  the  ^>eat  want  of 
his  day.  It  opened  to  the  reflecting  farmer 
new  and  interesting  views  of  the  principles  of 
fertiUty  and  v^tation.  It  embodied  the  re- 
sults of  the  labors  of  Darwm,  Eni^t,  De  Can- 
dolle,  and  other  distinguished  v^table  pn^- 
ologists,  expMning  the  frinotiona  of  the  roots 
and  leaves,  and  the  construction  of  plants, 
teaching  that  all  vegetable  substances  consisted 
of  charcoal  and  gas,  that  all  vegetable  tissoea 
were  made  up  prinapally  of  various  oombino- 
ticms  of  carbon,  hydrogra,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen 
or  azote,  only  a  small  part  of  the  |dant  b^og 
formed  from  the  materials  of  the  soil  itaelf. 
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Dtry  dunnd  abo  how  plant?,  soils,  and  ma- 
imns  oonld  he  analyzed,  and  manures  selected 
whieh  woold  fhmish  the  elements  needed  bj 
the  difierent  varietiea  of  plante.  He  fonod,  as 
Tan  had  {Hrevioosly'  asserted,  that  plants  ahscvb 
noorishment  only  in  the  form  of  gas  or  B(daU(Hi 
in  water,  and  hence  inferred  that  thatmanore  was 
tbe  best,  other  things  being  eqoal,  whioh  slowly 
and  graduallj  furnished  the  greatest  amoont  of 
solaUe  matter  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
^aat  through  the  varioas  stages  of  growth. 
Davy  continued  his  experiments  with  great 
ctiligence.  We  find  him,  in  1807,  trying  to  as- 
certain the  effects  of  various  salts  on  barley, 
graai^  in  lighL  sandy  soils,  applying  twice 
a  WMk  dilated  atuations  of  sulphate,  acetate, 
bi-carbonate,  and  muriate  of  potash,  sulphate  of 
soda,  and  nitrate,  muriate,  sulphate,  and  carbon- 
ate of  ammonia ;  finding,  as  Toung  had  founds 
tiiat  plants  ftamished  with  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia grew  moat  Inrnriantly,  a  resolt  whi<^  had 
been  anticipated  from  the  compoution  of  cor- 
bonate  of  ammonia.  Davy  experimented  on 
specimens  of  guano  sent  to  ^e  board  of  agricul- 
ture  in  1805,  the  existence  of  it  in  large  qnanti- 
tiea  on  the  South  Sea  Islands  having  been 
P<nnted  out  by  Baron  Humboldt  In  1806, 
elAbonite  analyses  of  guano  were  published  by 
Fouroroy  and  Vauquelin.  Davy,  writing  at 
this  time^  says :  The  dung  of  sea-birds  has 
never  been  used  in  this  country."  "What 
changes  a  half  century  has  produced  in  this 
respect  I  Davy  recommended  the  use  of  bones 
as  a  manure,  not  so  maoh  because  they  con- 
tained phomhate  of  Bme^  as  because  they  were 
UDed  mih  decfnapoeable  animal  matter,  as  gela- 
tine, cartilage,  fat,  &e.  The  enormons  sums 
now  pud  for  this  very  phosphate  of  lime,  ren- 
dered  easily  and  speedily  soluble  by  the  applicsr 
tam  of  suphnric  acid,  show  clearly  enough 
what  great  process  chemistry  itself  in  its  ap- 

gication  to  agriculture,  has  made  since  bis  day. 
Bt  thoi^  me  results  obtained  by  Davy  were 
imperfect,  and  ia  some  cases  erroneous,  they 
yet  made  important  advances  in  an  almost  tm- 
trodden  path  of  investigation,  and  his  discover- 
ies form  a  suitable  introduction  to  our  survey 
the  present  oouditiou  of  agriculture  both  in 
Eoglaud  and  in  tbis  coautry.  Tlie  facta  estab- 
liaud  hy  bis  reeearcfaes  as  to  tiie  effect  of 
ammonia  on  Twetation,  may  be  r^;arded  as  the 
rtarting  point  of  modem  sduitific  mTestigaticaia 
into  the  properties  of  this  sabstanoe  when  used 
as  a  mannre ;  for,  thouf^  Tonng  first  led  the 
way  in  observing  its  praotioBleS'ect  on  plants,  his 
cmiciQaons,  from  his  want  of  chemical  skill,  hod 
not  tba  scientific  certain^  which  characterized 
Davy's,  and  which  was  necessary  to  give  tfaem 
th«r  highest  value.  It  may  indeed  be  said  that 
he  was  the  means  of  drawing  the  attention  of 
diemists  to  this  particular  branch  of  their 
ioienoe ;  for  tbrongh  the  inflnenoe  of  the  repu- 
tatiMk  he  gained^  the  thoughts  of  other  sdentifio 
men,  and  especially  the  chemists  on  the  conti- 
nent, were  tamed  in  this  direction.  In  general, 
the  literature  of  agricnltnre  had  advanced  more 


n^idly  on  the  continent  than  in  En^and.  Li 
Grermany,  especially,  man^  writers  had  treated 
of  t}ie  subject  more  partionlarly  in  works  on 
pditical  economy,  la  the  latter  half  of  the  last 
century,  particukriy,  many  treatises  of  practi- 
cal valne  appeared,  such  as  those  of  Kretohmar, 
Beichart,  Stisser^  and  Sprenger.  At  the  same 
period  the  diatinguished  Dnhamel  wrote  in 
France,  and  adopted,  and  labored  to  spread  the 
views  of  Tull  in  regard  to  the  noarislnnent  of 
plants.  In  his  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  he  endeavors  to  determine  the  principles 
of  agriculture  by  theories  deduced  from  experi- 
ments, which  subsequently  received  a  more 
scientific  form  in  the  "Elements  of  Agriool- 
tnr^"  published  in  Paris  in  1771.  Duhamel, 
BnoDD,  and  others,  by  their  superior  genius, 
made  the  study  of  rural  economy  attraobve  to 
sdentifio  men  in  France,  and  hence  there  has 
been  more  original  research  in  the  department 
of  agricultural  chemistry,  ve^table  physiol(^, 
and  other  kindred  brandies,  thim  in  any  other 
couutiy  except  Germany.  As  early  as  1780 
there  were  no  loss  than  13  agricultural  sooie- 
ties  in  France,  with  about  19  auxiliary  societies. 
The  survey  of  France  by  Artliur  Young,  in 
1787,  and  '89,  also  did  much  to  excite  an  int^est 
in  tbe  improvement  of  the  soil,  and  to  make  the 
peculiarities  and  wants  of  the  country  more 
familiarly  known  even  to  Frenchmen  them- 
eelvea  Kerino  sheep  were  broughtinto  France 
in  1776,  aud  kept  under  charge  of  the  govern- 
ment for  the  improvement  of  the  Bto<^  of  the 
country.  Bonaparte,  in  his  liberal  polioy 
toward  agrioidtore,  greatly  increased  the  num- 
ber of  soraeties,  established  professorships,  bo- 
tanical gardens,  &c,  all  of  which  concurred  to 
elevate  the  study  of  agricnltnre  in  the  estimation 
of  those  capable  of  brin^g  to  its  aid  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  abstract  sciences ;  and  this  tendency 
has  influenced  the  scientific  minds  of  France  to 
the  present  day,  thoagh,  strange  to  say,  the 
practice  of  the  country  has  not  kept  pace  with 
tbe  development  of  theory,  and  in  many  of  the 
departments  the  methods  adopted  and  the  im- 
plements used  are  sUll  extremely  rude.  This  ia 
owing  partly  to  the  division  of  property,  the 
holdings,  as  a  general  thing,  being  very  small. — 
The  agricultnre  of  the  United  States,  previous 
to  the  present  oentory,  demands  a  passhig  notice. 
The  earlieat  settlers  found  the  country  a  wilder^ 
nees,  with  many  varieties  of  climate  and  aoQy 
of  which  they  were  entirely  ignorant,  and  to 
whioh  the  knowledge  they  had  obtained  in  the 
mother  country  did  not  apply.  Thus  they  had 
to  contend  with  innumerable  obstacles,  wiUi  the 
wildness  of  nature,  and  their  ignorance  of  the  cli- 
mate in  addition  to  the  hostility  of  the  Indians, 
the  depredations  of  wild  beasts,  the  difficulty 
and  expense  of  procuring  seeds  and  farming  im- 
plements, &c.  These  various  difficulties  are 
quite  sufficient  to  explain  the  slow  prom-ess  they 
made  in  the  way  of  improvement.  For  many 
years  agriculture  was  in  an  exceedingly  baok- 
irard  and  depressed  condition.  Stock  and  tools 
were  poor,  and  there  were  obstacles  and  pre- 
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indioea  agidnst  9X>j  *'  iimoTati<ni8''  in  the  estab- 
liiAied  roatiDe  of  praotioe.  This  state  of  thiogB 
oontinned  for  many  years,  witli  veir  littie 
change.  Jared  Eliot,  a  clet^yman  of  Uonneo- 
ticnt,  one  of  the  earliest  agricnltiiral  writers  of 
America,  pablished  the  first  of  a  series  of  valu- 
able easays  on  field  husbandry,  in  1W7;  but 
with  this  and  a  few  other  ezcepttoos,  no  real 
efibrts  were  made  to  improve  farming  till  after 
the  revolution,  when  the  more  settled  state  of 
the  country  and  the  gradual  increase  of  popula- 
tion, began  to  impress  the  intrinsic  importance 
of  the  subject  upon  the  minds  of  a  few  enlight- 
ened men.  They  sonj^t  by  associated  effort  to 
awaken  an  intwest  in  the  subject,  and  spread 
abroad  valuable  infonnation.  The  Bouth  Caro- 
lina agrieoltoral  society  was  established  in 
1764^  and  still  exists,  and  the  Philadelphia  so- 
ciety for  the  imiffovementof  agrionlture,  estab- 
lished in  the  same  year,  and  a  similar  association 
in  New  York  in  1791,  incorporated  m  1798, 
and  the  ]itasaaohasetts  society  for  the  promo- 
tion of  agriculture,  established  in  1792,  were 
active  in  their  field  of  labor,  and  all  accom- 
plished important  resolta.  The  correspondence 
at  this  period,  between  Sir  John  Binclair  and 
W&shington,  shows  how  anxious  was  the  father 
of  hia  conntry  to  promote  the  highest  interests 
of  the  people  by  the  improvement  of  agricnl- 
ture.  Bat  all  the  efforts  of  the  learned,  and  all 
Hie  investigationB  of  the  scientific,  prove  com- 
paratively unavailing,  unless  the  people  them- 
selves, the  actual  workers  of  the  soil,  are  pre- 
pared to  receive  and  profit  by  thdr  teachings. 
Many  years  elapsed  before  the  habit  of  reading 
became  sufficiently  common  among  the  masses 
of  the  actual  tillers  of  the  soil,  to  justify  an  ex- 
pectation that  any  profit  would  arise  from  the 
annual  publication  of  the  transactions  of  the 
several  societies.  The  improvements  proposed 
fell  dead  upon  the  people,  who  rejected  "  book 
fiuming  "  03  impertinent  and  useless,  and  knew 
as  little  of  the  chemistry  of  agriculture  as  of 
the  problems  of  astronomy.  Such  has  been  the 
increase  of  intelligence,  and  the  growth  of  lib- 
eral ideas  among  all  classes  of  men  during  the 
last  half  century,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Great  Britain,  that  we,  at  this  distance  oS  time, 
can  with  difBonlty  reaUze  the  extent  of  the  pre- 
judices which  blmded  the  eyes  of  the  people 
of  those  days.  The  farmer  who  ventared  to 
make  experiments,  to  strike  out  new  paths  of 
practice,  or  to  adopt  new  modes  of  culture, 
sal^ected  himself  to  the  ridicule  of  a  whole 
ne^hborhood.  For  many  years,  therefore,  the 
same  routine  of  farm  labor  had  been  pursued  in 
the  older  settlomenta,  the  son  plantiug  jnst  as 
many  acres  of  com  as  his  father  did,  "  in  the 
old  of  the  moon,"  nnng  the  same  number  of 
oxen  to  plough,  and  getting  in  hia  crops  on  the 
same  day,  after  having  hoed  them  the  same 
number  of  times,  as  bis  father  and  grandfather 
^d.  All  farm  practices  were  merely  tradi- 
tional:  no  county  or  town  agricultural  societies 
etisted  to  stimalate  effort  by  competition. 
There  vere  no  journals  devoted  to  the  spread 


of  agrkmltaral  knowledge,  and  tiie  mental  ener- 
gies of  the  farmer  lay  dormuit.  The  stock  of 
the  &rm  was  snoh  as  one  might  eniect  to  find 
under  such  circumstances;  the  sheep  were 
smallf  and  ill  cared  for  in  the  winter,  and  tibe 
size  of  cattle  generally  was  but  little  more  than 
half  the  average  of  the  present  time.  The  value 
of  manures  was  little  regarded ;  the  rotation  of 
crops  was  scarcely  thought  of ;  theiDtroduction 
even,  of  new  and  labor-saving  machinery,  was 
sternly  resisted  and  ridiculed  by  the  American 
fiirmers  of  that  day,  as  well  as  by  tiie  English  la- 
borers. It  was  long  before  the  horse-rake  was 
brought  into  use  in  opposition  to  the  pr^udloes 
it  encountered.  It  vas  equally  long  before  the 
horse-power  threshing-machine  was  adopted.  In 
some  parishes  of  Great  Britain  evm  so  late  as 
1880,  the  laborers  actually  went  about  destroy- 
ing every  machine  they  could  find.  Now,  oa 
the  contrary,  the  use  of  the  fiail  is  a  drudgery 
which  very  few  are  willing  to  submit  to,  and 
steam  power  has  in  many  instances  been  sul>sti- 
tuted  for  the  horse,  while  new  and  improv- 
ed imp^ments  of  all  kinds  are  soi^ht  to  an  ex- 
tent unprecedented  in  the  history  of  agriculture. 
Ohanges  are  gradually  made  everywhere,  and 
the  success  which  attends  the  introduction  of 
new  implements  disarms  prejudice.  'Witliin  the 
last  half  century,  chemistry,  the  indispensable 
handmaid  of  agriculture,  has  grown  with  great 
rapidity,  and  in  each  new  discovery  seme  new 
tmth  applicable  to  practical  agriculture  has 
come  tolight,  while  viUii^  experimenters  have 
labored  in  the  field  to  prove  the  tmth  or  fylAty 
of  the  theories  proposed,  and  thus  the  well-es- 
tablished facts  nt>m  which  the  science  of  agri- 
culture is  derived,  and  the  eonnd  theories  de- 
duced from  these  facts,  are  constantly  increas- 
ing in  namber.  The  snbstitution  of  animal  for 
manual  power,  and  still  more  the  saving  of  an- 
imal power  by  the  substitution  of  natural  andme- 
chanioal  forces,  are  the  surest  indioatioDS  of  im- 
provement. From  the  changes  which  have 
grown  up  in  these  respects,  and  from  the  more 
constant  nse  of  chemistry,  to  determine  the 
qualities  of  soils  and  manures  within  the  last 
60  years,  we  may  safely  assert  that  the  pro- 
gress made  during  that  period,  or  perhi^  witb- 
in  the  last  twenty  years,  is  wholly  nnpualleled. 
A  Mef  allu^on  to  the  advance  in  each  of  these 
departments  vrill  illustrate  this  fact. — And  first, 
with  regard  to  farm  implements.  In  the 
time  of  the  Baxons,  in  England,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  the  plough  was  an  extrundy  rode 
and  nncouth  implement.   It  was  made  by  the 

Eloughman  himseli^  under  the  compulsion  of  a 
iw  forbidding  any  one  to  bold  a  plough  who 
could  not  make  one,  or  to  drive  until  he  could 
make  the  harness.  The  progress  made  previous 
to  the  time  of  Jetbro  TuU,  was  comparatively 
slight,  either  in  the  manufacture  of  tiie  plough 
or  in  any  branch  of  agricultural  meooanics. 
Tall,  as  we  have  seen,  invented  the  horse-hoe  and 
the  drilliDg-machine.  Both  of  these  were  then 
rude,  but  they  since  have  been  vastly  improved 
in  their  details.  The  plough  was  generally  made 
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of  wood  till  the  beginmng  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, bat  its  form  has  smoe  passed  through  many 
chaises.  The  old  Botch  ploagh,  one  of  the 
best  erer  brought  into  extensive  nse  previona  to 
the  recent  forms  of  the  iron  and  steel  one,  was  pat- 
ented in  £^gland  in  the  year  1780,  the  design 
having  been  brooght  over  from  Holland  by 
Datoh  engineers.  This  implement  is  said  to 
hare  been  first  mannfactored  nnder  the  direo- 
tiaa  oi  Walter  Blithe^  anthor  of  the  "Improvw 
Improved,"  already  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most 
importaiit  early  works  on  agrienltnre.  It  went 
nnder  the  name  of  the  Sotheram  plongh,  from 
the  place  of  its  manufactore,  bnt  ^as  generally 
known  in  this  country  as  the  Dotch  plongh.  It 
was  all  made  of  wood,  except  the  coulter, 
draoghtrods,  and  share,  the  monld-board  being 
plated  with  iron.  Thia  was  probably  the  best 
wooden  plough  ever  invented,  though- as  it  was 
made  by  the  village  blacksmith  withont  a  fixed 
pattern,  it  was  liable  to  maoy  modifications  va- 
rying according  to  the  akHl  of  the  maker.  It 
was  difficult  even  for  the  aame  maker  to  form 
two  plonghs  exactly  alike  in  every  respect.  The 
old  "  Oarey  plough  "  was  also  familiarly  known 
in  the  United  States  for  many  years,  with  its 
wooden  mould-board,  plated  over  with  Idn, 
sheet  iron,  or  sometimes  with  saw-plate,  wood- 
en land-side  and  standanLand  dmn^  wn^^;ht- 
iron  share.  This  was  dimcolt  to  h<Md,  and  re- 
quired twice  as  large  a  team  as  that  now  need- 
ed to  do  &r  better  work.  The  "  Bar  side- 
{doogfa,**  once  a  great  favorite,  also,  had  a  wood- 
en moold-board,  and  did  very  poor  work.  The 
first  patent  issued  in  this  countiy  for  a  cast-iron 
plough  Is  believed  to  have  been  that  obtained  by 
Newbold  ,of  New  Jersey,  in  179T.  Cast-iron 
plonghs  had,  however,  been  mannfiictured  by 
Smw,  in  Scotland,  as  early  as  1768,  and  the 
founding  of  cast-iron  having  been  introduced 
about  the  same  time,  it  occurred  to  the  manu- 
bcturer  to  have  exact  patterns  of  the  principal 
parts  of  his  plough,  as  the  mould-board,  the 
sole,  and  land-side,  oast,  that  he  might  secure 
the  greatest  possible  uniformity  in  the  mann- 
fitctore.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  cast-iron 
plongh  used  for  many  years  in  Great  Brittun, 
bot  whether  the  Amerioan  inventor  had  any 
knowledge  of  t^e  existenceof  the  Scotch  plough 
is  not  known.  The  state  of  feeling  among 
farmers  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  and  the 
eariy  part  of  the  present;  as  already  mention- 
ed, was  sncb  as  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  new 
improvements  to  any  extent  and  this  im- 
plement of  course  gained  favor  but  very  slowly. 
The  oflbrts  of  modern  inventors  have  been  di- 
rected mwnly  to  overcoming  the  friction  and 
resistance,  by  an  improved  constraction  of  the 
mould-board  and  by  the  use  of  better  materials. 
The  plough  cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  a  perfect 
implement  of  its  kind,  but  it  has  most  certainly 
been  &st  approaching  towards  perfection  of  late 
years,  and  the  mode  of  manmactnre  has  im- 
proved to  an  equal  extent,  the  bunness  having 
uicreoBedao  much  as  to  require  the  employ- 
nuait     A  laige  smoant  of  capital.  Nor  im 


the  improvement  In  other  fiirm  impl^nents 
been  less  marked  than  in  the  plongh.  Spades 
and  hoes  are  lighter  and  better  constructed  than 
formerly.  The  reaper  and  the  mower  have 
gained  a  firm  footing,  even  within  the  last  10 
years ;  for  though  the  first  reaping-machine 
known  was  used  1,800  years  ago,  in  the  shape 
of  knives  set  into  the  end  of  a  cart  which  was 
pnshed  along  by  oxen,  and  the  wheat  thus  cut, 
and  in  modern  times  many  efforts  have  been 
made,  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  centu- 
ry, to  consbnot  sndi  an  implement,  it  is  bat  a 
few  years  nnoe  the  eeonomy  and  practicability 
of  nnng  the  machines  was  ftally  establialwd. 
Batthenamber<rf  the  machines  made  and  wli 
in  a  tingle  establishment  in  Oldeago,  to  snpply 
the  demand  in  the  western  states,  ^one  ex- 
ceeded 4,000  in  1866,  while  Innnmerable  other 
establisbmMitB  exist  in  other  parts  of  the 
connt^,  doing  almost  as  large  a  business  as  the 
one  aUnded  to.  Nearly  200  different  patents 
have  been  granted  within  the  last  8  years  for 
reapers  and  mo  were,  and  at  a  trial  recently 
instituted  and  held  at  Syracuse,  N.  T.,  nearly 
100  different  patents  were  entered  for  competi- 
tion. As  labor  and  time-saving  machines  are 
now  looked  upon  as  wholly  indispensable  by  all 
who  raise  grain  and  hay  on  a  la;^  scale,  the  reap- 
er and  the  mower  nuur  be  t^gudeA  as  types  of 
the  present,  as  the  stxaila  and  the  fiail  are  tnea 
of  the  past.  Anumg  the  otlier  labor-sanog  im- 
plements  wbidi  are  now  goierally  introduced 
upon  farms  of  any  extent  all  over  this  country 
and  Great  Britain,  are  the  horae-rake,  the  im- 
proved horse-hoes,  the  seed  and  oom-sowera, 
the  broadcast  seed-sower,  the  improved  sub- 
soil and  trenching  ploughs,  the  straw  and  root- 
outters,  the  cultivators  the  threshing  and  win- 
nowing machines,  anu  m^ny  others  of  equal 
importance.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  improve- 
ment in  the  implements  named,  made  within 
the  last  half  owtury,  has  enabled  the  &rmers 
of  the  United  States  to  aoeomplish  at  least 
double  the  amount  of  labor  with  the  same  num- 
ber of  teams  and  men.  They  can  plongh  deep- 
er and  mom  thoron^ily,  wiui  leas  power ;  hoe 
and  spade  with  less  ei^penditiire  of^manoal  la^- 
bor ;  thresh  hnndreds  of  bushels  (tf  grun  with 
the  machine  where  only  tens  could  Imve  been 
threshed  with  the  flul;  rake  10  acres  with  the 
horse-rake  more  easily  than  1  by  baud,  and 
reap  from  13  to  10  acres  of  grain  in  less  time 
and  with  greater  ease,  with  the  reaper,  than 
1  with  the  sickle  or  the  cradle ;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  infinite  variety  of  other  operations  in  which 
both  time  and  labor  are  saved  by  the  use  of 
machineB  instead  of  the  slow  drudgery  of  hand 
labor ;  and  thus  many  millions  of  dollars  are  an- 
nually saved  by  these  improvements  in  agnonl- 
tural  mechanics.  This  is  a  grand  and  practical 
advance  over  ell  former  periods  in  its  history, 
and  promises  a  fhture  development  of  the  re-  * 
BonrcM  of  agriculture  almost  beyond  the  power 
of  language  to  describe.— The  progress  whioh 
has  b^n  made  in  the  f^pUcation  of  chemistiy 
to  agricnltore  is  hardly  less  gracing.  For 
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tlHnigh  from  year  to  year  th^  may  seem  to  be 
little  pTOgreea^  yet  when  we  conipare  any  two  pe- 
riods ctf  S  (HT 10  years,  the  increase  of  practical 
Imowledge  derived  from  the  investigations  of 
the  agriooltural  chemist,  as  weU  as  its  impor- 
tance, is  very  perceptible.  The  most  nsefol  dis- 
coveries in  agrionltnral  chemistry  have  beeo 
made  within  tiie  last  16  or  20  years,  for  thoog^ 
the  labors  of  Young,  Davy,  and  others,  were  ex- 
ceedingly valuable,  as  opening  the  way  for  later 
investigations,  yet  the  processes  of  chemical 
analysis  have  beoome  so  mnch  more  complete 
and  reliable  since  the  time  of  their  labors,  as  to 
make  recent  results  far  more  valaable.  Indeed, 
almost  ^  that  was  known  with  certainty  pre- 
vions  to  1840,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  research- 
es of  Saussnre,  and  to  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  for 
nearly  all  that  appeared  in  the  ahape  of  ori- 
giiul  researohee  up  to  that  time,  was  only  a 
meagre  abstxaot  of  their  admirable  works. 
Vitoin  the  same  period,  nearly,  the  attentioa 
of  practical  farmers  has  been  awakened  to  the 
importance  of  applying  the  r^lts  of  chemical 
Investigations.  Probably  Professor  Liebig  has 
eontributed  more  than  any  other  man  to  this 
awakening.  His  first  publication  in  1840,  ori- 
ginally designed  as  a  report  on  the  progress  of 
agriculture  to  the  British  association  for  the 
advancement  of  science,  opened  a  new  world 
of  thought  and  study,  and  in  some  respects, 
essentially  modified  the  practice  of  all  civilized 
countries.  To  give  only  a  single  instance  of 
this :  he  remarked  in  his  "  Orgaoio  Ohemistry  " 
that,  "  to  manure  an  acre  of  land  with  40 
pounds  cf  hone  dust,  is  sofficient  to  sapply  8 
crops  of  wheat,  clover,  potatoes,  turnips,  &c., 
wiui  phosphates,  but  the  form  in  which  they 
are  rest»ed  to  the  soil  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
matter  of  indifference.  For  the  more  finely 
the  bones  are  redaced  to  powder,  and  the  more 
intimately  they  are  mixed  with  the  soil,  the 
more  easily  are  they  assimilated.  The  most 
easy  and  practical  mode  of  effecting  their  divi- 
sion, is  to  pour  over  the  bones,  in  the  state  of 
fine  powder,  half  of  their  weight  of  sulphuric 
aoid,  diluted  with  S  or  4  pints  of  water."  The 
grand  lesding  idea  contained  in  this  and  simi- 
Ur  propositions  of  Liebig's,  opened  the  way 
for  tiie  whole  system  of  artificial  manuring 
which  has  extended  so  &rin  modem  times.  Be- 
fore this  time  the  &nner  had  confined  himself 
to  &a  use  oither  of  a  compost  of  animal  and  veg- 
etable materials,  or  of  otner  simple  substitutes, 
as  ashes,  soot,  salt,  or  aomethiiig  of  the  kind, 
not  in  accordance  with  any  fixed  prin<aple  de- 
rived from  reasoning  or  the  results  of  observa* 
tion,  but  simply  because  experience  had  shown 
them  to  be  beneficial.  His  idea  was  that  sul- 
phuric acid — the  vitriol  of  commerce — would 
make  the  neutral  phosphate  of  lime  soluble,  and 
give  it  a  power^  action  in  the  soil.  For  the 
subsequent  discovery  and  use  of  mineral  phos- 
phates, we  are  indebted  to  the  same  source,  the 
devdopment  and  application  of  the  views  first 
advanced  by  liebig.  Immediately  after,  exper- 
iments were  iostitated,  and  widi  such  satisCao- 


toi7  TfisoUs,  tJiatmairaftfiories  vere  eBtaUisbed 

in  England,  and  the  importaUon  of  bonee  from 
Germany  and  other  oountries  became  of  great 
importance  to  oonmieroe  as  well  as  to  agricul- 
ture, while  the  earnest  researches  of  sdwtafie 
men  soon  discovered  the  most  approved  for- 
mulas for  the  manufacture  of  superphosphate 
of  lime,  the  first  being  given  by  Prof.  Johnston 
(Trans.  High.  Soc  1846,  pp.  fll  and  96),  an- 
other by  "Win.  lAwea  (Jour.  B.  A.  Soc.  V.  pp. 
68-S96).  Thus  the  best  methods  of  prepara- 
tion made  known  both  by  scientific  and 
practical  men.  All  must  admit  the  advantages 
of  these  discoveries,  for  though  the  fiumer  may 
be  liable  to  be  deceived  in  the  purcluiae  of  a 
particular  kind  of  enperphosphate.  yet  there  is 
no  longer  any  doubt  at  its  en»eaing  Talne  as 
a  Ibrialiaer  when  properly  made^  while  its  intro- 
dactioa  rendered  substances  previonsly  of  Uttlo 
worth,  eafflly  and  quiddy  available  for  the 
nourishment  of  plants,  and  hence  very  val- 
uable. Guano  also  claims  onr  attention.  This 
substance  has  ocmie  into  use  entirely  within  the 
last  16  years,  or  smoe  1840  j  for  though  it  was 
first  brought  to  public  notice  by  Baron  Hum- 
boldt and  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  as  already  stated, 
yet  it  was  not  till  that  year  that  it  was  used 
at  all  in  England.  Twenty  casks  were  then 
imported  for  experiment,  and  so  satisiactory 
were  the  results,  that  the  importation  to  Eng- 
land alone  increased  to  nearly  2,000  tons  in 
1841.  and  in  1845  to  over  200,000  tons,  the 
English  trade  in  that  year  employing  679  Tea- 
sels. Since  then  the  budness  has  Moome  of 
large  o(HnmerciaI  mi  agrionltural  importauoe 
in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  The  means 
of  detecting  an  inferior  article,  or  of  discover^ 
ing  adulterations  of  the  trae  Peruvian  guano, 
have  become  well  known  to  chemists,  and  are 
accessible  to  every  farmer  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  apply  them.  They  are  from  time  to 
time  recommended  in  the  agricultural  Journals. 
In  speaking  of  the  benefits  conferred  on  agricul- 
ture by  chemistry,  we  should  refer  also  to  nitrate 
of  so^  which  was  first  reoommended  about 
the  year  1831,  and  of  which  many  tons  are  an- 
nuaUy  imported  into  England  and  applied  to 
the  soil;  to  the  application  of  mineral  phos- 
phates instead  of  Imies,  which  Liebig's  expla- 
nation <^  the  reasons  why  bones  were  valuable 
as  a  manure,  first  sn^ested ;  to  the  habit  now 
so  prevalent,  of  preserving  and  applying  liquid 
maoures,  which  has  grown  up  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  facts  disclosed  oy  the  analyses  ct 
various  substances  known  under  ttus  name ;  to 
the  recently  introduced  and  extenMve  manu&c- 
tore  of  blood  manures,  and  to  the  innumerable 
other  substaoces  manufactured  and  sold  to  be 
used  on  the  luid,  of  which  some  have  proved 
to  be  really  valaable,  while  others  are  of  doubt- 
ful utility.  Not  the  least  important  of  the  mora 
recent  investigations  of  chemistry  are  those  of 
Prof.  Way,  which  show  that  all  fertile  soils 
possess  the  power  of  absorbing  and  retaining 
alkaline  substances,  as  potash  and  ammonia, 
from  sdution  in  water  by  means  of  a  oiaas  of 
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donble  dfioatos  of  alnmina  and  lime  m  sodA. 
Tbem  iiiT«Bti«atioDS  are  among  the  most  inter- 
eeting  and  vuuable  ODntnbiitiiMiBTeoeDtlymade 
to  ttn  Boienoe  of  apicoltore.  Ohemistrj'  haa 
also  improTed  our  farm  economy,  by  offering 
aaggestionB  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  differ- 
eat  kinds  of  food  to  the  animal  wants,  and  in 
regard  to  the  e&ot  of  more  complete  shelter 
from  the  cold,  and  of  temperatare  in  gwer&l, 
aa  to  tihe  quantity  of  food  necessary.  Oom- 
paratively  recent  inveetigationB  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  certain  sabstonoes  In  plants  are  ab- 
Btdotely  tdentaoal  with  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
flnTTnttlHj  that  ia,  that  some  ratable  snbstanoes 
aottudly  contain  the  materials  of  the  ft"imR] 
body  ready  formed,  differing  indeed,  in  oat- 
wanL  appearance,  bat  UteraUr  Uie  same  in  oom- 
pooUon,  and  the  analyMs  of  viaatM  prettr  ao- 
eurately  indicates  their  retatiTe  nntntiTe 
qnalttiaB^  as  oompared  with  {dants  of  the  same 
grneaH  &mi]y,  as  Tegetablea  with  T^tablea, 
gruDs  with  olLer  kinds  of  gr^n,  &c  Ohemists 
can  now  determine  the  nitrogeneoos  snbetanoes 
in  plants,  which  are  tolerably  uniform  in  their 
combinations,  with  great  o^tainty,  and  these 
are  known  to  form  the  tissues  of  the  body ; 
while  thentm-nitrc^neoiis  compounds,  such  as 
starch,  sugar,  gum,  &a,  which  can  be  deter- 
mined with  almost  equal  ease,  go  to  promote 
the  respin^on  and  heat  of  the  animal  system. 
Other  and  still  more  recent  Investigations  indi- 
eate  the  importance  of  a  variety  of  food,  so  as 
to  secore  aproper  proportion  of  the  albuminoos 
and  the  farinaceous  dements,  and  that  plants 
rifrfiestin  nitrogea  are  not,  neoessarily,  tm  that 
aecomit  alone,  un  most  TaliuUe  or  best  ad^it- 
ed  to  prodnoe  that  part  of  the  body  which  is 
identical  with  them  m  cconpomtion.  The  vahie 
of  many  sabetanoee  as  food  has  been  determin- 
ed idth  a  considerable  degree  of  oert^ty ; 
amtmgthem  ue  the  Ihiaeed  and  othoroil  cakes, 
and  eq>e(naUy  witiiin  a  very  short  time,  cotton- 
seed cake,  a  sabstance  which,  though  it  is  now 
bat  little  known  in  consequence  of  its  very  re- 
cent introdaotion  into  the  market,  yet  seems  to 
be  destined,  at  no  very  distant^riod,  to  be- 
come of  great  practdoal  value.  Yet  in  the  light 
of  all  these  and  many  other  facts  of  equal  im- 
portance, there  are,  and  probably  always  will 
be,  some  who  assert  that  chemical  science  and 
the  rulea  which  it  b^g  down,  can  ooo&r  no 
benefit  aa  agrkaltnre.  Mere  abstract  prin- 
viplu  are  of  no  spedd  Talne  except  in  a  itriot- 
It  sdentiflo  point  of  view.  The  acqnidtion  by 
uimera  of  the  habit  of  fwplyiog  sdent^  truths 
is  slow  and  gradual,  ondoubtedly,  and  must  be 
the  work  oi  time.  But  the  &ot  that  a  true 
ninofple  is  not  immediately  apidied  to  practice, 
doea  not  prove  that  it  will  prodDce  no  practical 
good  effect.  It  may  be  ages  before  a  new  doc- 
trine exulB  ita  proper  influence,  yet,  if  really 
tme,  it  will  sooner  or  later  become  known  to 
those  whose  interests  it  most  nearly  concerns. 
FIrrt  they  will  hear  it,  then  understand  it,  and 
in  the  end  they  will  reduce  it  to  praotioe,  and 
th^  and  Um  whole  world  will  promt  by  it.  Ao> 


oordingly,  an  impartial  iurvey  wQl  show  that 
the  aotnal  prodnotion  of  the  means  oi  suppcot- 
ing  life  has  largely  increased,  aa  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  oultivatum  have  beoome  better  known 
and  understood.  The  average  yield  per  acre  of 
some  of  the  cultivated  grains,  as  wheat,  for  in- 
stance, has  nearly  qnadmpled  in  cotmtriee 
where  these  prinmples  have  gained  the  strongs 
est  hold,  even  within  the  memory  of  men 
still  living,  and  this  increase  ia  not  merely  pro- 
portionate to  the  greater  number  of  prodacers, 
or  the  additional  acres  brought  under  tillage,  but 
an  absolute  increase  per  acre.  Should  not 
this  be  ascribed  to  increased  facilities,  and  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  modes  of  production? 
The  same  fact  is  manifest  amongst  ns  every 
d^,  the  mostskilM  and  intelligent  oultivatoi& 
other  things  being  equal,  reaping  thelargestand 
mort  profitable  crops.  It  is  diffioolt  to  ascer- 
tain the  amomit  of  crops,  or  the  aven^  yield, 
of  very  distant  times  past,  bat  the  averi^^  yield 
per  acre  of  wheat  In  the  11th  century,  was  es- 
timated by  the  highest  authority  of  that  day, 
theauthor  of "FIeta,"atonly  6  bnshels.  8o  300 
or  800  years  later,  in  1390,  57  acres  on  a  farm 
at  Hawsted,  yielded  only  866  bushels,  and  on 
an  average  of  8  years  littie  more  than  that. 
Ko  other  cause  than  the  wretched  system  of 
tillage  can  be  assigned  for  tiiis  small  yield,  and 
it  is.  safe  to  say  that  the  average  crop,  on  a 
given  number  of  acres,  has  trebled  since  that 
time,  in  consequence  of  the  impulse  which  mod- 
em agriculture  has  received  from  the  mechanic 
and  tiie  chemist,  while  the  manual  labor  re- 
quired has  been  very  materially  lessened.  The 
actual  THTodnotiTe  power  (rf  Great  Brit^  in 
the  artide  of  wheat  alone,  increased  daring  the 
half  century  from  1801  to  1851,  to  the  extent 
of  supporthig  an  additional  population  of 
7,000,000,  an  increase  which  can  be  ascribed 
with  confidence,  mainly  to  improved  cultivation. 
So  in  every  country  where  agriculture  receives 
the  attention  it  deserves,  the  productive  power 
of  the  soil  has  large^  increased.  Even  the  At- 
lantic states  of  the  Union,  where  the  system  of 
cultivating  the  soil  without  maintaining  its  fer- 
tility by  A  proper  treatment,  previuled  for  many 
years,  are  not  aa  exception,  since  the  condition 
of  agriculture  is  rapidly  improving  in  tho  oldest 
of  them,  where  tlus  system  was  earliest  began, 
and  the  general  average  of  on^  with  the  ex- 
eeption  ^  the  potat(^  is  inoreasii^  from  year  to 
year  as  a  more  proper  oaltnre  is  introdoced,  and 
penerered  hi,  tne  ftrmer  being  led  to  improve 
nb  praotioe  by  the  pressore  of  an  increasing 

SopmiUaon,  and  constantiy  rising  prices.  In 
Few  En^and,  for  instance,  one  of  the  oldest 
seotions,  tiie  general  average  yield  of  Indian  com 
per  acre  has  risen  to  about  85  bashds  per  acre, 
while  crops  of  00  and  60  bushels  per  acre  are 
by  no  means  uncommon,  and  80  and  100  are 
sometimee  obtained  by  careful  tillage.  The  sit- 
nation  and  soil  of  Kew  Enj^nd  are  not  such  as 
to  make  it  what  is  called  a  wheat  growing  re- 
gion, and  this  fact,  which  farmers  were  long  in 
ai^erstanding,  has  caused  a  great  decrease  in 
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Qie  extent  of  land  derotod  to  fUsonm.  Indiaa 
oorn,  root  crops,  and  all  the  Tarieties  of  frait 
mited  to  temperate  latitades,  are  found  to  be 
more  cert^  and  remnnerative,  and  attention 
ia  given  maudy  to  them.  In  the  mean  time  the 
^^xaa  of  &rm  mansgement  is  gradoallj  im- 
proving, new  implements  to  facilitate  labor  are 
introduced,  and  maoh  greater  oare  and  econ^ 
omj  than  formerly  in  r^ard  to  manores  every- 
where previuls,  most  farmers  having  good  bam 
oellu^  arranged  for  its  preservation,  into  which 
peat  and  loam  are  earned  in  lai^  quantities, 
and  composted  from  time  to  time  during  the 
winter  ab  absorbents  and  divisors.  The  spirit 
of  ingniry  and  entorprise  in  agricnltor©  was  never 
more  general  or  encouraging  than  at  the  present 
moment.  Societies  have  been  eatablidied  in  all 
the  Btatea,  and  in  most  of  the  ooonlieB ;  and  in 
ICassaohnsetta  a  department  of  agricnltare  is  or- 
ganized as  a  branch  of  the  government,  to  collect, 
arrange,  and  qrstematize  ml  the  latest  reliable  In- 
formation on  the  anl^ect  for  distribution  among 
the  people,  and  to  superintend  the  development 
of  tiie  established  policy  of  the  state.  In  the 
middle  states  societies  are  equally  active  in 
efforts  to  ruse  the  standard  of  tiieir  agricnl- 
tare, and  have  adopted  a  similar  libo^  policy, 
and  in  some,  espedally  the  great  stato  of  New 
York,  a  high  degree  of  improvement  has  been 
reaohed.  The  western  states  are  more  strictly 
ani  exclndvely  agricnltnral  than  any  other  seo* 
tion  of  the  oonn^.  Moat  of  them  publish  an- 
nnaUy,  at  the  expense  oS  their  governments, 
Talnid)le  reports  on  praotioal  a^iooltnre,  for 
extensive  circalation  among  the  people.  To 
{^ve  some  Ictoa  of  the  eflMs  of  this  polioy,  and 
of  the  fertility  of  the  western  states,  we  mi^ 
refer  to  the  exports  of  gn^  and  breadstnfra 
from  the  port  of  Chicago  alone,  a  eity  which 
20  years  ago  had  soaroel^  arect^nizedexistenoe 
even  as  a  town,  and  which  owes  its  entire  pros- 
perity to  the  agricnltnral  enterprise  of  Illinois, 
Indiana,  and  the  adjoining  states.  It  is  now  the 
greatest  primaiy  grain  depot  in  the  world,  the 
exports  being  nearly  twioe  as  great  as  tiiose 
of  St.  Petersbura,  and  exceeding  l^ose  of 
Oalotz  and  Ibraif  combined,  by  upwards  of 
6,000,000  of  bushels  annually.  This  city  is 
but  one  of  the  many  centres  for  the  receipt 
of  agricoltoral  prodnoe  direct  from  the  pro- 
ducer; and  St  Louis,  Oindnnati,  Oleveland, 
BafiUo^  Bodhester,  and  New  Yoric,  with  many 
oQiet  dtiea  of  nearly  equal  die,  must  be  taken 
into  aooonnt,  if  we  would  make  &  proper  esti- 
mate of  the  vast  importance  of  the  agrionltnre 
of  the  United  Statra,  which  not  only  oontrib- 
ntes  very  largely  to  the  prosperity  of  the  cit- 
izens of  the  country,  but  also  fhr^shes  an  al- 
most inexhaustible  granary  for  other  nations. 
Notwithstanding  the  immense  amount  already 
produced,  however,  the  reaooroes  of  the  west 
nave  bat  jost  begun  to  be  dev^oped  as  they  are 
destmed  to  be  hereafter ;  for  thoosands  of  milea 
of  virgin  prairie  still  stretch  away  beyond  the 
line  of  civilization,  waiting  only  the  huid  of 
the  fiurmw  to  ocmtributo  their  abnndant  tstores 


to  the  sDppwt  tit  man.  The  eontiMrn  states 
are  also  large  producers  of  grain,  but  are  mainly 
devoted  to  the  raiung  of  cotton  and  sngar,  botiL 
of  which  are  exported  in  large  quantities.  The 
present  condition  of  practical  agriculture  in 
Oreat  Britain  has  already  been  allaited  to,  as  wor- 
thy of  imitation  in  other  countries  of  similar  di- 
mato  and  soil.  But  the  points  in  which  pro- 
gress is  most  distinctly  seen,  are  the  extensive 
oultare  and  use  of  root  crops,  the  general  sys- 
tem of  thorough  drainage,  the  introduction  and 
use  of  new  and  improved  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, and  the  breeding  of  stock.  The  land, 
unlike  that  of  the  IJQited  Statea,  where,  as  & 
general  role,  the  farmer  is  the  owner  aa  well  as 
uie  cultivator,  is  held  chiefly  in  large  estates, 
ooQoentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals, 
and  leased  to  the  tenant  fatmo',  who  ^ther  tills 
it  Umself  or  sublets  it  to  others.  But  fbw, 
therefore,  of  the  actual  tillers  of  the  soil  are 
owners  of  land.  Associated  effort  has  done 
much  to  waken  a  lively  interest  in  the  subject, 
both  amwg  the  nobility  and  the  people.  The 
royal  agricultoral  society,  eetablidied  in  18S9, 
with  its  ably  conducted  Journal,  the  Highland 
agrioultural  society  of  Sootluid,  and  the  royal 
society  of  Ireland,  are  doing  all  in  their  pow- 
er to  develop  the  agriooltaral  resources  ci 
the  country.  Many  valuable  agricultural  jonr- 
nala  are  well  supported  and  widely  circnlated. 
In  France  the  tendency  for  many  years  has  been 
to  the  diviaon  of  landed  estates,  and  but  oom- 
paratively  few  Ii^e  holdings  exist  at  the  ^rea- 
eoi  time.  SabdiTuton  of  property  in  the  hands 
of  small  proprietors  without  o^tal,  prevents 
the  development  of  practical  apiculture ;  and 
in  many  d^wrtmenta  of  France,  its  conditioa 
is  still  rude,  though  in  others  it  is  more  ad- 
vanced, and,  in  some  points,  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. The  government  has  its  minister  of  ag- 
riculture, and  supports  agricultural  schools  and 
veterinary  establishmenta,  while  the  "  Jonmal 
of  Practical  Agriculture,"  and  other  agricultural 
periodicals,  are  doing  much  to  improve  both  the 
science  and  the  practice  of  the  country.  Witii 
regard  to  the  division  of  landed  property,  the 
same  state  of  things  prevails  also  in  Belgium 
and  Holland  as  in  France^  the  agricnltare  of 
those  countries  being  characterized  father  as 
gardening  th*^  farming,  The  exfareme  care  and 
ec«iomy  of  manoreB^  and  the  carefbl  applica- 
tion of  liquid  mannree  in  these  oountnea,  an 
often  refwred  to  as  worthj  of  imitation,  lit 
Germany,  as  already  seen,  thesdence  of  agiicnl- 
tnre  has  been  extensively  developed,  many  of 
the  ablest«hemists  having  devoted  their  Uvea  to 
this  pursuit  Thaer,  S<£wertz,  SOller,  Stook- 
hardt,  Liebig,  and  many  others,  have  a  world- 
wide reputation  as  the  reward  of  their  services 
in  this  direction.  Here  also,  as  in  most  other 
countries,  associated  effort  is  made  to  advance 
the  condition  of  agriculture,  and  with  goodsno- 
ceaa.  Thus  there  is  gratifying  evidence  of  pro- 
gress in  most  civilized  countries  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  productive  powers  of  nature  were 
never  more  completely  devel<^>ed. 
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AGBIGENTUM,  an  ancient  Sicilian  city,  the 
rival  of  SyracQse  ia  wealth  and  ma^ificenoe, 
hnilt  on  a  lofty  eminence  on  the  8.  W.  coast. 
It  was  settled  by  a  colony  from  Gela,  ahont 
682  B.  O.  Daring  the  6th  century  it  attuned 
its  highest  prosperity,  when  its  population  was 
probably  above  200,000.  The  city  cont^ned 
many  fine  public  edifices,  the  most  celebrated 
of  which  was  the  temple  of  Jopiten  ct  which 
few  traces  remain.  It  was  repeatedly  ioTolved 
Id  hostilities  with  Garthage,  and  in  407  B. 
was  t^cen  and  razed  to  tiie  ground  by  an  army 
ct  that  nati(»i.  U  was  aftOTward  rebuilt,  aoa 
in  SIO  B.  O.,  became  permanently  sntnect  to 
Rom&  and  while  atta<med  to  that  empire  was 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  the  cities  of  Sicily, 
carrying  on  a  great  trade  in  com,  wine,  and  oil, 
tat  Uio  production  of  which  its  fertile  soil  was 
admirably  adapted.  The  Saracens  oaptoredAg- 
tigeutnm  in  A.  D.  637,  and  kept  poesessiDn  of 
it  till  1086.  Girgenti,  the  modem  town,  has  a 
tK^nlation  of  18,689,  and  exports  sulphor  more 
fairly  than  any  other  part  of  the  island.  Its 
other  chief  exports  are  com,  oil,  almonds,  and 
aoda.  Its  charches,  convents,  and  other  poblio 
edifices,  have  little  architeotnral  merit,  with 
tho  exception  of  tiie  libnu7,  mmenm,  and  pub- 
lic aeaaaaiy. 

AGRIONIA,  yeariy  festivals  held  in  honor 
of  Baccboa,  among  the  BoBotiaas.  It  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  women  to  make  a  pretended 
search  for  the  god,  and  finally  to  deraat,  Baying 
that  he  had  escaped  to  the  Mnses. 

AGRIPPA  TON  Nbtteshedc,  Hbjsbt  Oor- 
KKUUs,  philosopher  and  alchemist,  bom  at  Co- 
logne, Sept  14,  1486,  died  at  Grenoble,  1685. 
Thia  remarkable  man  was  bom  of  a  noble  &mily 
and  rec^ved  an  excdlent  education.  His  whole 
Ofe  was  spent  in  restiess  vagabondism,  and  his 
great  talents  dissipated  in  vidn  strivings  after 
omverBal  knowle^re.  He  was  linguist,  states- 
man, soldier,  physician,  theolc^ian,  and  che- 
vaSA.  Having  engaged  in  some  peasant  in- 
surrections in  tbe  south  of  EVanoe,  he  retreated 
to  J^ris,  where  he  hdd  publio  disoonrses,  and 
the  reputation  he  thus  acquired  gtuned  him  a 
prof^^rship  of  Hebrew,  at  Dole,  in  Bni^nundy. 
Accused  of  here^,  or  more  probably  magic,  he 
fled  to  England  in  1610,  whence,  however,  he 
returned  to  Cologne.  At  WQrzborg,  he  made 
the  aoqnaintance  of  then^test  adept  of  the  age, 
the  Abbot  Trithelm.  His  next  appeeoanoe  is  at 
the  court  of  the  emperor  Maiunilian,  where 
lua  knowledge  of  languages  and  person^  ad- 
drees  had  gained  him  a  seoretuyship.  He 
fought  in  a  camptugn  against  the  Venetians, 
and  was  knighted  on  the  field.  Tired  of  this 
honorable  employment,  he  applied  himself  to 
the  stody  of  phyno,  lectured  publioW  at  Pavia, 
and  then  returned  to  Germany.  He  was  in- 
vited by  Heniy  Vm.  and  iVands  I,  and  vlrited 
boA  "Fnnoe  and  En^and.  He  was  an  ardent 
rtndent  a£  sdcbemy  utd  the  oooolt  sdenoes,  in 
referenoe  to  which  he  instated  that  the  writings 
of  aSepts  were  not  to  be  read  fin-  a  Uteral,  bat 
fbr  a  mystical  meaning.  His  work  De  meer- 
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tiiudine  et  vanitats  teimttarum  (Paris, 

is  a  highly  sucodssful  satire  on  the  state  m 

knowle^^  at  the  period  in  which  he  lived. 

AGBIPPA,  Hasocb  Yipsanids,  a  famooa 
Roman  statesman,  general,  and  naval  com- 
mander, in  the  reign  of  Augustus  Omsar,  bom 
B.  0.  68,  died  B.  0.  12.  To  him  Augustus  was 
ohiefiy  indebted  for  the  victory  of  Actium.  He 
married  Haroella,  the  niece  of  the  emperor, 
fix»n  whom  he  was  afterward  divorced.  It 
was  at  one  time  expected  that  Aogustus  would 
i9>po!nt  A^T^iM  his  Booceesor.  He  was  only 
inferior  to  JiuiaB  Oeesar  as  a  general,  and  one 
<^  the  most  upright  of  Roman  governors. 

AGRIPPINA  I.  The  wife  of  the  emperor 
liberius,  who  unwillingly  separated  from  her, 
when  compelled  to  espouse  Julia,  the  widow 
of  Marcus  Agrippa.  She  afterwi^  married 
Asinius  GaUus,  whom  Tiberius,  still  cherishing 
his  former  love  for  Agrippina,  imprisoned  dar- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  life.  11.  The  daugh- 
ter of  Marcus  Agrippa  and  Julia,  the  only 
child  of  Augustus,  died  of  starvation  in  the 
island  of  Pandataria,  to  which  she  had  been 
banished  by  Tiberius,  A  D.  88.  She  was  a 
woman  of  heroic  mould,  and  was  of  great  ser- 
vice to  Germaniona,  her  husband,  daring  his 
campaigns  in  Qemiany,  where  alu  was  lua  con- 
stant companion.  Aiter  bis  death  in  Syria, 
which  he  ascribed  to  the  Jealousy  of  Tibwiua, 
she  inonrred  the  hatred  of  the  onperor,  who 
exiled  her  to  the  island  where  she  died.  IH. 
Daughter  the  preceding,  bora  A.  D.  14,  died 
in  t^e  year  60.  She  was  notorious  for  her 
wickedness  and  profligacy.  By  her  arts  she 
induced  her  busbaad,  ^e  emperor  Claudius,  to 
adopt  her  son  Nero,  and  soon  after  poisoned 
him.  She  was  aasaasioated  by  the  order  of 
Nero,  who  had  become  estranged  from  her. 

AGT£LE£,  Oatebn  of,  in  Hungary,  near 
the  village  of  the  same  name,  on  the  nigh  road 
from  Ofen  to  Easdiau.  The  magnifioeat  sta- 
lactites take  the  ahwe  of  large  churches,  al- 
tars, fanoges,  &e.  The  most  beaatifol  part  ct 
the  cavern  la  the  "garden"  oovered  with  an 
innomerable  colleoti<m  of  flowers  of  every  hue 
and  rize.  The  whole  was  explored  in  1786 
by  some  gentiemen  deputed  firom  the  royal  so- 
ciety of  London. 

AGUA  YOLOAS  DB,  is  a  lofty  mountain  in 
the  state  of  Guatemala,  Oentral  America,  to  the 
B.  of  old  Guatemala.  In  form  it  is  a  graoefbl 
cone,  its  base  extending  over  nearly  all  the 
western  part  of  the  valley  of  Gnatemala.  The 
traveler,  Stephens,  estimates  its  altitude  at 
14,460  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Onlti- 
vated  fields  surround  the  base,  and  a  belt  of 
forest  and  verdure  extends  to  the  summit. 
The  crater-like  hollow  on  the  top  measures  140 
by  120  yards.  Its  title  is  derived  from  the  Cut 
that  oooasioDally  torrents  of  oold  water  flow 
rat  oi  its  northern  eide.  The  vcdcaido  moun- 
taln  of  Pacaya  lies  to  the  8.  E.,  and  that  of 
Gnatemala  to  the  W. 

AGUADILLA,  ^  B^mnt  <n  tiie  K.  W.  coast 
oftheldand  of  Porto  Wko,  66  miles  W.  of  San 
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Joan.  It  h&s  a  population  of  over  3,000.  The 
harbor  affords  good  anchorage. 

AGUABO,  Alexander  Mjjbie,  a  Parisian 
banker,  born  at  Senile,  1784,  died  April,  1842. 
He  was  of  the  Hebrew  rel^on.  He  was 
one  of  the  great  flnanoiers  of  Eorope,  and  was 
ctoeply  engf^ed  in  Spanish  loans,  the  scrip  of 
wfaidi  was  nicknamed  Agnadoe.  His  early 
connection  with  Spain,  and  his  relations  witii 
the  Spanish  minister,  BaUasteros,  gave  him 
great  ftcilitles,  and  in  1638  he  took  a  loan  of 
60,000,000  francs,  at  60  per  cent,  discount,  and 
6  per  cent,  commission.   In  1880  and  1831  he 

X'n  negotiated  umilar  transactions.  In  early 
lie  had  been  a  liberal,  and  held  a  oommis- 
uon  in  the  French  army  in  Spain ;  he  after- 
wards fouKht  for  Napoleon,  up  to  the  battle  of 
LeipsiO)  when  he  quitted  the  army  and  ad- 
dr^sed  himself  to  trading  pursuits,  to  which 
opportunities  occurring,  he  soon  added  the  pro- 
fession of  a  banker.  He  was  created  a  Spimish 
marquis  by  Ferdinand  VU.,  and  received  from 
Otho  of  Greece  the  order  oi  the  Itedeemer,  He 
died  worth  $12,000,000.  He  had  a  gallery  of 
very  fine  plctore&  which  were  engraved  and 
published  as  the  GaUria  Affuado  (Paris,  1837). 

AGUAS  0AUENTE3,  a  Mezioaa  town, 
DapitaL  of  the  recently  organized  state  of  the 
same  nam&  is  situated  270  miles  K.  W.  of  the 
oity  of  Mexico,  in  lat.  23»  N.  long.  101°  45'  W. 
It  is  built  upon  a  plain,  at  an  elevation  of  6,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  lymg  at  the  junction 
of  the  great  road  from  Zacateoas  to  Sonora 
and  Durango,  with  that  from  San  Lais  Potosi  to 
Guadahyara,  is  prosperous  and  much  frequented. 
It  is  surrounded  by  rich  gardens,  abounding  in 
olives,  figs,  vines,  and  pears,  and  contiuns  be- 
side uumeroua  churohes,  three  convents  and  a 
hospitaU  Two  warm  mineral  springs  in  the 
neigbborhood  g^ve  the  town  its  name.  Popu- 
lation of  the  town  30,000,  of  the  stete,  81,7^7. 

AGIIE,  belongs  to  the  oussof  febrile  diseases, 
of  whiob  there  are  8  khids,  termed  intermit- 
tent, T^tteat,  and  continued  fevers.  Sudi 
fevers  as  are  attended  with  a  cessation  of  the 
febrile  symptoms,  for  an  observable  space  of 
time,  belong  to  the  first  kind,  and  are  termed 
intermittent  fevers  or  ague.  In  the  second  kind, 
the  febrile  symptoms  do  not  altogether  disap- 
pear, but  diminish  for  a  time  in  violence  ;  they 
do  not  altogether  cease  or  intermit,  but  they 
abate  in  fury,  or  remit  at  times,  for  a  longer  or 
a  shorter  period,  and  are  hence  called  remittent 
fevers ;  when  the  febrile  symptoms  are  inoes- 
suit  and  without  any  marked  diminution  of 
violence,  they  belong  to  the  third  kind,  and  are 
termed  ocmtiuned  fevers.  An  ague  is  a  fever 
ocHudsting  of  a  snooeanon  of  paroxysms,  be< 
tween  each  of  ^lich  there  is  an  intermiaeioa 
more  or  leas  con:^)lete.  A  parox^m  oon^sts 
of  8.  stages ;  1,  a  cold  chill  w)th  or  without 
shivering ;  2,  the  sensation  of  Qold  g^ves  place 
to  that  of  beat,  and  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the 
body  becomes  hot  and  dry ;  8,  this  lasts  until 
perroiration  breaks  out  on  the  forehead  and 
graduaUy  extends  to  the  whole  skin.  These 


constitute  tlie  3  successive  states  of  a  parox- 
ysm :  the  cold,  the  hot,  and  the  sweating  stage. 
The  following  symptoms  usually ,  usher  in  uie 
disease  :  the  patient  is  affected  first  with  a  lose 
of  bodily  and  mental  vigor,  indicated  by  dol- 
uess  or  confu^on  of  mind,  lauguor,  and  ini^ 
titude  or  dianclination  for  bnnness  or  pleasure ; 
the  skin  feels  as  if  it  were  drawn  ti^t  over 
tiie  body,  and  a  sensation  of  ohUliness  comes  on 
gradually,  fint  down  the  back,  and  thai  in- 
creases until  the  limbs  are  affected  with  a  tre- 
mor, amounting  sometimes  to  a  tremble  or  a 
shivering  fit,  the  pulse  becomes  weaker  and 
more  frequent ;  the  appetite  foils,  and  there  is 
sometimes  a  feeling  of  nausea  and  sickness ;  the 
secretions  are  diminished,  and  a  seoseof  thirst 
becomes  more  urgent  as  the  cold  stage  ad- 
vances. The  sensation  of  cold  now  gives 
place  to  that  of  heat,  the  pallid  £sce  becomes 
flushed  and  red ;  the  eyes  which  had  been  dull 
and  heavy,  are  now  more  glistening  and  bright 
thui  in  the  natural  state  ;  the  shnmken  features 
become  fall  and  torj^d ;  the  pulse  more  rQga- 
lar,  full,  and  strong ;  the  restoration  frdler  and 
more  free ;  nausea  and  vomiting  less  nzg«k( ; 
headache  becomes  nam  severe,  if  it  exuia  al- 
ready, tmd  if  not,  it  is  sure  to  come  on,  ^th 
an  increase  of  sendbility  and  conftiaon  <^ 
nund.  These  Bymptoms  gradually  pass  away, 
and  a  moisture  breaks  oat  on  the  forehead,  ex- 
tending by  degrees  over  the  whole  body :  and,  as 
the  perspiration  flow^  the  heat  abates ;  the  pulse 
becomes  more  soft  ana  slow;  thereq>irationmore 
free  ;  thirst  diminishes  ;  nausea  and  vomiting 
cease ;  the  secretions  axtd.  excretions  are  restored, 
a^  the  patient  left  comparatively  fr^  from 
p^n,  feels  only  languid  and  exhausted.  After 
the  paroxysm  has  ceased  fur  a  certun  length 
of  time,  the  same  succession  of  phenomena  oc- 
cura,  fbllowii]^  the  same  course  as  before ;  and 
this  alternation  of  paroxysms  and  intermiadiHu 
is  repeated  many  times.  Different  names  are 
given  to  the  different  vuieties  of  this  fbver,  ao> 
cording  to  the  length  of  the  interval  between 
each  paroxysm.  When  one  paroxysm  succeeds 
another  within  a  period  of  24  hours,  the  ague 
is  termed  a  "  quotidian ;"  within  48  hours,  a 
"  tertian after  73  hours,  a  "  quartan  after 
96  hours,  a  "  quintan."  Those  of  longer  periods 
of  iutermiesion  are  termed  "  erratic."  The 
most  common  form  is  the  tertian  the  next 
most  common,  the  "  quartan the  next  the 
"  quotidian ;"  the  least  frequent  is  the  "  quintan.** 
Agues  are  also  distinguished  by  the  seasons  of 
the  year  at  which  they  are  most  prevalent — the 
vernal  and  aotumnal — the  vernal  b^^inningin 
February  and  the  autumnal  in  Augost.  The 
vernal  are  generally  mild  and  eawy  cored, 
while  tlie  autumnal  are  often  most  severe  and 
obstinate.  There  is  also  a  fbrm  of  agoe  termed 
ocHupUoated,  in  wMoh  3  intermittents  attack 
the  patimt  at  the  same  time.  The  most  fre- 
quent complication  is  that  where  3  t^lians  or 
3  qnartana  attack  rimultaneously.  Zn  a  double 
tertian,  tiie  paronon  oocors  each  day.  Iltese 
are  diatiDgaished  ucm  theqaotidian  bya  mani- 
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felt  diflbrenoe  in  the  «rniptoms  each  dar,  and  a 
perftot  MDiilitade  on  each  alternate  day.  Thwe 
W  alao  a  ^nUa  tertkn  with  2  parozyBiDa  on 
one  daji  ana  indj  one  the  Mlowtng  da; ;  and 
a  tripuk  tertian  wiOt  9  pan^ama  oa  Mdi  al- 
ternate day  and  one  in  tiie  interval.  The 
doable  quartan  also  varies.  It  mi^  oconr  with 
a  paroxysmaon  the  first  d^.  none  on  the  second 
or  third,  S  again  on  tlie  ibnrui  da; ;  or  with  a  par- 
oxjsm  on  toe  first  iaj,  another  on  the  seoond, 
and  none  on  the  third.  The  natare  of  the  dis- 
ease is  always  the  same,  whatever  be  the  form ; 
bat  this  is  of  importance  in  denoting  the  ten- 
dency and  the  severity  of  the  disease ;  as  quartans 
are  usnaUy  more  obstinate  than  tertians,  and 
qnotidiaos  are  apt  to  become  oontinned  fevers. — 
Qnartans  are  more  oonmKmin  aiUomn ;  tertians 
inuring.  Whateverthednr^ooof thelntMinii- 
aiottt  the  parozysm  difibra  in  ahuoit  every  difflur- 
ent  oaao ;  and  the  ahfwter  the  intenniaaicHi  the 
linger  Hub  dnration  of  Uie  paroxysm.  Anexten- 
aion  <tf  the  intenniseion  th»efbre  is  nsnally  a  dgn 
of  the  decline  of  the  disease ;  while  aprolongalaoa 
€{  the  pann^sm  and  a  shortening  of  the  inter- 
vab  between,  denotes  exacerbation  and  a  ten- 
dency to  chan^  from  the  intermittent  form  to 
that  of  a  oontuned  fever.  The  character  of 
spring  intermittent  fevers  is  genoally  mukifest 
at  once ;  bat  aatomnal  intermittentf^  especial- 
ly if  they  oome  on  early  in  the  season,  in  Jnly 
Kvinatanoe,  are  not  so  ea^v  distingoished  from 
eon  tinned  fevers,  o£  vHoa  they  assume  the 
character  for  a  short  time ;  about  the  end  d 
aotcmu,  however,  theyj^^iearasintormittenta, 
either  tertians  or  ^lutanai  which  they  really 
were,  at  first,  in  a  remitteat  toxm.  It  is  ym- 
dent,  therefore,  in  a  ocmntry  where  ague  pre- 
wb,  not  to  ndstaln  ihia  fmn for  aims  ooa- 
tinned  fever.  There  is  nothing  more  inexplioa- 
ble,  or  lees  understood  in  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
eaaeL  tluui  thislhet  of  periodicity.  Some  have 
aaonbed  it  to  the  daily  habits  of  aotavi^  and 
leat  in  the  organinn,  hut  this  doee  not  aoconnt 
for  intermittents  of  the  tertian  type,  the  parox- 
ysms of  whioh  ooonr  not  every  d^,  but  evoy 
other  day.  It  is  now  admitted  that  tlie  efflu- 
via arifluig  from  the  decwnposition  of  vegetable 
matter  in  the  midst  of  stagnant  water  or 
marshy  ground,  is  the  cause  of  ague.  What 
tha  chendoal  nature  ot  the  effluvia  may  be,  is 
not  well  known.  Some  say  carbonic  add,  main- 
ly ;  othera,  nitroeen ;  othera  again,  hydro-oar- 
faorMted  gaOf  or  Aydro-sn^hnretted  gas,  or  a 
pecnUar  oompoimdof  idtrogen  and  QXfgfm  oall- 
ed  septon.  wherever  tbe  groond  la  amat  and 
contains  deoajing  vegetable  matter,  this  poison 
maj  be  genwated.  Woods  produce  it  alniost 
as  mnoh  as  marshes,  becanae  in  some  looalitiea 
the  ground  remains  always  damp,  and  contains 
decaying  vegetable  matter.  This  is  the  ease  in 
the  woody  districts  of  Hampshire,  Kent,  and 
BoBsex  in  Enghud.  The  Jm^e  cf  India  con- 
sists of  a  low  dense  growth  of  Inmshwood,  and 
thioketa  of  reeds  aira  grass,  in  which  there  ia 
a  vast  amount  of  wet  and  decaying  vegetation, 
acted  npMi  by  the  intense  heat  tx  the  atanoa- 
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pliere^  and  jvodndng  fever  pt^scm  in  tSie  hi^ 
est  degree  m  oonoentratim.  Rice  grounds  are 
alao  Twodnotive  of  fever ;  and  Dr.  Bosh  stately 
that  In  Pennsylvsnia,  epidmulos  always  follow 
the  dearing  and  cultivation  of  forest  lands. 
It  has  been  observed  that  the  di^<^  of  Braase, 
near  Lyons,  in  France,  waa  healthy  when  fhU 
oi  woods,  but  has  beoixne  nearly  depopniated 
ennoe  they  were  cut  down.  Here  it  is  supposed 
that  the  shade  oi  the  trees  kept  the  rays  of  the 
son  from  the  wet  ground,  and  thos  retarded  the 
decay  of  vegetable  matter.  Meadow  land  im- 
perfectly dinned  contains  an  abundance  of  de- 
caying vegetable  matter,  and  when  this  is  ex- 
posed to  the  heat  of  the  son,  ague  becomes  rife 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  poison  floating 
in  the  air  may  be  carried  to  a  distance  by  the 
wind.  In  warm  dinutea^  the  morah  pdam 
smnetimea  jvovea  fetal  to  a  ship^  crew  several 
milea  from  land.  It  la  bron^t  with  the  land 
wind,  and  may  be  carried  as  mr  as  the  smell  (tf 
the  land  Is  peroeptible.  This  ia  well  known  to 
aailm^  for  oases  are  recorded  of  careless  sea- 
men who  remained -on  deck,  in  latitudes  whwe 
fevtts  are  known  to  be  fetal,  being  invariably 
seized  with  the  disMse,  while  those  who  were 
more  prodent  and  went  below  decks,  as  soon  as 
the  smell  of  the  land  was  brought  by  the  wind 
from  shore  miles  away,  were  not  at  ful  affected. 
Hoist  air  also  conveys  it  better  than  dry.  Per- 
sons who  live  in  the  basement  story  of  a  damp 
and  undrained  house,  and  especially  those  who 
Bleep  there,  are  often  attacked  with  fever,  while 
those  who  occupy  the  nppw  storiea  ctf  ths  same 
house  are  not  afiboted  by  disease.  The  treat* 
ment  of  ague  is  now  deemed  shnple.  The  fliat 
tldng  to  be  dme  is  to  remove  the  paUent  from 
the  ncdghboriiood  in  which  the  pdscm  is  gene- 
rated, to  a  locality  where  the  *air  ia  pnre  and 
free  from  the  effluvia  of  decaying  vegetable 
matter.  Without  this  change  of  re^denoe,  the 
cure  is  doubtful,  because  the  poison  is  inhaled 
anew  with  eveiy  breath  of  aifr  Wh»e  this  is 
inconvenient  or  impratioable,  let  the  patient 
occupy  the  npper  pwtaon  of  the  dwelling.  Ipe- 
cBODanha,  peruvian  bark,  and  arsenic,  are  the 
most  efficient  remedies.  The  approach  of  the 
paroxysm  should  be  oarefkilly  watched.  As 
soon  as  the  first  symptoms  <rf  the  chill  appear, 
an  emetic  should  be  ^ren,  conmstuig  <rf  10  ot 
16  grains  of  ipflteonanha,  suod  one  grain  of  tai^ 
tar  emetic ;  and  when  vomiting  begins,  warm 
vatar,  or  a  wum  inftasion  of  oamcnnite,  may 
be  given  abundant  to  pxHnota  the  sickness. 
Woeu  the  vomiting  is  over,  80  drops  of  lauda- 
num in  one  or  two  ounces  of  camphor  Julep 
may  be  taken :  tJUs  will  generally  prevent  the 
odd  chill,  rendu-  the  hot  fit  easy,  induce  the 
sweating  stage  almost  at  once,  and  thus  abridge 
the  paroxysm.  Boring  the  intermission,  bark 
should  be  freely  given  m  wine ;  or  sulphate  of 
quinine  in  9  grun  dosee,  every  hour,  or  every 
S  hoars,  aooor^ng  to  the  severity  of  the  at- 
tack. Where  the  bowels  are  much  oonstq>ated 
an  infedon  of  senna  with  camomile  may  be  ad- 
visable as  an  aperient  It  is  aaid  that  where 
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deoftyii^  vraetable  nutter  prodnoes  agoe  In  par* 
tionlar  looalities,  oertain  kinds  of  plants  may  be 
rendwed  nsefbl  in  absorbing  the  efflaria  as  €ut 
as  it  is  prodnoed,  and  thus  prevent  tlie  poison 
from  attacking  tu  inhabitants.  The  son-fiower 
is  said  to  be  one  (tf  the  most  active  absorbers 
of  ague  poison  ;  the  hop  plant  is  another.  In 
1806  the  experiment  was  tried  at  Washington, 
bj  Lieut  Matuy,  on  the  gronnds  near  the  Poto- 
mac, where  the  observatory  stands,  and  which 
were  known  to  be  exceedingly  unhealthy  at  some 
seasons  of  the  year,  from  the  effects  of  decaying 
Testable  matter.  The  fever  was  observed  to 
make  its  wpearanoe  daring  the  6  months  of  the 
year  in  waich  the  decay  <tf  vegetable  matter 
was  most  active,  in  the  marshy  grounds  arotmd 
tiie  obeervatray,  at  within  a  shtnt  distauoe  of 
tike  {dace.  In  the  ftU  of  the  year  1866,  lient 
ICuny  caused  a  strip  of  land  46  feet  wide,  to 
be  dog  about  2  feet  deep,  around  the  obewva- 
tory,  at  a  distance  about  SOO  yards  from  the 
river,  this  land  was  properly  prepared  for  seed, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1866,  was  sown  with  the 
seeds  of  tiie  son-flower  plaat,  which  flourished 
well ;  and  in  the  mouth  of  Aognst  following, 
when  ague  fever  might  have  been  expected  to 
appear  as  usual  no  sickness  occurred;  and  to  the 
surprise  of  every  body  the  locality  remained 
qiute  healthy  daring  the  whole  season.  This  is  a 
remarkable  experiment,  and  wortJiy  of  univmsl 
attention.  Other  experiments  wiU  probably  be 
made  in  this  direction,  and  a  method  found  ci 
absorbing,  on  alarger  scale,  tfaepoisonoas  effluvia 
of  decaying  v^table  matter  in  marshy  places,  so 
as  to  prevent,  to  some  extent  at  least,  tiie  rava^ 
of  ague,  cholera,  and  yellow  fever,  in  conntnes 
where  these  dire  diseases  are  most  prevalent. 

AGUEDA,  i^  a  river  in  Spain,  tributary  to 
the  Dottra  which  forms  on  the  N.  E.  of  Baisee, 
a  part  of  tne  frontier  of  Portugal 

AGUESSEAU,  Hshki  Fbanqois  d\  a  French 
jurist,  bom  at  Limoges  1668,  died  Feb.  9, 
1761.  He  was  an  earnest  law  reformer,  and 
first  endeavored  to  reduce  the  incongruous  and 
oontradiotoiy  laws  of  France  to  nniformi^.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  intendant  of  the  limonsin, 
and  received  from  his  father  an  excellent  edu- 
cation. He  was  a  ntan  of  inflexible  int^rity, 
and  when  proenreDr-g^^aL  he  opposed  the 
re^tration  of  the  pa$tu  boH,  Umgoutm^  aa.  the 
ground  that  It  encroached  <m  the  free  action  of 
the  Gallican  church.  In  1717  he  was  made 
chancellor  by  the  r^nt  Orleans,  and  is  re- 
markable in  a  period  of  tmlversal  iofatoation  fer 
hia  perception  of  the  ruinous  consequences  of 
Lanrs  schemes  for  making  the  nation  suddenly 
rich.  In  1722,  the  htCamous  Oardinal  Dubois  be- 
ing appointed  preddent  of  the  coonciL  d' Aguee- 
seau  retired,  to  be  reappointed  in  1737.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  82,  a  pendon  of  100,000  francs 
having  been  granted  to  him.  He  ia  considered 
by  Ydture  <Hie  of  the  most  learned  Judges  that 
France  ever  possessed.  Beside  his  thorongh 
knowledge  of  law  he  had  an  extensive  aoquiUnt- 
aaoe  with  literatnre,  and  was  vened  In  most  of 
the  BnK^teBD  langoagei. 


AGUffiBS 

  • 

AGinLAB^  GuPAB  vm,  a  Spmlah  anfhor, 
who  Uved  at  Valenoia  toward  the  «id  of  the 

16th  and  the  commencement  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury.  He  wrote  12  comedies  and  a  poem. 

AGUILAB,  Gbagb,  an  English  aathoress  of 
Hebrew  race  and  creed,  bom  in  Hacknef  near 
London,  June  2,  1816,  died  at  Frankfort  in 
Germany,  Sept  16,  1847.  She  was  descended 
from  afiumly  of  Hebrew  merchants  in  Spain,  who 
fled  from  that  country  on  aooonnt  of  rdwioos 

Sarsecution,  and  found  a  refuge  in  En^and. 
he  was  Instracted  wholly  by  her  filth er  and 
mother.  At  14  she  commenced  the  study  of 
history,  beginning  with  Josephus.  At  a  v^ 
early  age  she  wrote  a  pleamng  religious  fiction, 
"l£e  JOrtyr;  or.  the  Vale  of  Oedara."  Her 
otiier  works  are  **Th6  Spirit  of  Jodaisoa:" 
reel  Defended."  tranalated  from  the  Sremoh; 
"  Ua^c  Wreatn,"  a  amall  Tolnme  of  poenw ;  the 
"Days  of  Bruce,"  a  story  fr(mi  Bcottiih  history; 
''Jewish  Faith;^*  "Women  of  Israel;"  "Home 
Scenes  and  Heart  Stodiee;"  '^Horne  Influence;" 
"Jos^hine;  or,  the  Edict  and  Escape:"  the 
*  Vother^s  Recompense ;"  and  "Woman's  Eriend- 
sliip."  In  1886,  hw  constitution  reomved  a 
severe  shock  from  an  attack  of  meaalea,  whidh 
left  her  in  a  state  ot  debility,  from  which  idie 
never  ftilly  recovered.  She  visited  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  in  June,  1847,  where  she  died. 
Her  rcxoains  rest  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Jews  at 
Frankfort. 

AGUILAB  DB  u  FsoHTEBa,  a  Spanish  town 
on  the  Oahra,  2S  mile8S.8.E.  of  Ckvaova,  ca;^ 
of  the  judical  district  Ahaa  a  trade  in  com  and 
wine,  and  ia  remarkable  for  tta  white  honsea  and 
deanly  streets,  lime  are  within  it  8  handsome 
public  squares,  a  new  town  hall,  several  ch^wh^ 
a  hospital,  a  Moorish  caotie,  now  dismantied, 
and  several  schools.   Populidion  11,886. 

AGUILA&  a  Spanish  town  on  the  Meditn- 
ranean,  in  the  province  of  Mnrda,  87  miles 
from  Cartagena.  It  has  a  small  but  ssfe  port, 
and  its  principal  commerce  is  in  exporting 
grain.  It  is  w^  and  regulariy  buQt,  and  con- 
tains a  pqndation  of  4,E^  including  100  men 
stationed  in  the  fort 

AGDILLON,  FBAKOBKure,  a  Jeaoit  priest,  and 
an  eminent  mathematician,  bora  atBnueela,  and 
died  in  1«7.  He  ma  the  reotor  d  the  Jesidt 
odlege  at  Antwerp,  and  wrote  a  bocd:  ml  op- 
tica. He  introduosd  the  study  of  matbematka 
amongthe  Jesuits  of  Holland. 

AGUIBRE.  I.  Jobs  Sasnz  db,  a  learned 
Spanish  Benedictine^  bom  at  Logrooa,  March  2^ 
1680,  and  died  at  Bwoe,  Aug.  10, 1699.  He  wn 
secretary  of  the  supreme  conn(»l  of  the  ^lanish 
inquisition,  and  interpreter  of  the  Soriptores  in 
the  univernty  of  Salamanca,  utd  finally  a 
cardinal.  He  published  a  work  on  phitoaophy, 
and  a  commentary  on  Aristotie's  ethics.  XL 
LoPB  DB,  a  Spaniard  of  the  16th  oentnry, 
eminent  for  his  crimes.  He  Idt  Spun  for  Petu, 
and  crowned  a  long  list  of  atrocities  by  the  un- 
mitigated wickedness  which  he  manifested 
during  the  expedition  ol  Orsna  in  qnest  of  the 
imaginary  £1  Dwado^  a  huOOTy  of  whidi  haa 
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bsm  vrittm  1^  Soathey.  E»  pRNupted  Orsiu 
to  lasert  rapreme  power,  and  then  uUed  him 
to  mup  hiB  place,  and  from  this  time  ooft* 
tomarily  murdered  men  oat  of  caprice  and 
ideasaro,  aa  if  murder  were  one  of  the  fine  arts. 
He  ^ed  by  violence  in  Yenesaela. 

AGUJARI,  LuosnUf  a  dnger  of  Parma  who 
reoeiTed  $500  a  night  ibr  two  Hnge.  She  died 
in  1788. 

A6ULHAS,  a  oaf>e  and  bank  on  the  southern- 
most point  of  Africa,  100  miles  8.  S.  E.  o'  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  lat.  S4°  61'  a  long. 
100  $0"  sf.  Its  extreme  height  is  465  feet 
above  the  sea.  A  light-hoose  waa  erected  In 
1849  npMt  the  cape,  at  an  elevation  of  55  feet 
aboTO  hiflji  water. 

AOUmNA,  the  maii  of  Sangossa,  died  at 
Gneta,  Bpain^  in  Jnne,  165T,  at  a  very  adranced 
agfi.  She  waa  an  itinerant  sdler  of  cool  drinks 
in  Sar^pMsa  in  her  yontfa,  and  daring  the  nege 
of  that  place  hj  the  French  in  1609,  distin- 
gnisbed  herself  greatiy  hj  her  heroic  partici- 
patioQ  in  the  severest  encounters  with  ^e  ene- 
my. She  was  called  la  artiUeret,  from  having 
sn^ched  the  match  flrom  the  bands  of  a  dying 
artillery  man,  and  disdiarged  the  piece  at  the 
invaders.  For  her  services  daring  this  protract- 
ed riege  of  6S  days,  she  was  made  a  sab-liea- 
tenant  in  tbe  StHtoiah  army,  and  received  several 
deoorationa  Byron  has  celebrated  her  in  sev- 
eral veraea  of  "  Ohilde  Harold." 

A6THIANI,  or  Aavm  (Gr.  a  privative, 
woman),  ao  oaUed  ftom  their  r^eetion 
of  marriaga  Th^  flourished  about  the  close 
of  the  7l£  coitary,  and  are  onl^  one  of  the 
many  ^aaea  of  the  Gnostic  Idea  that  the  cre- 
ator of  the  mat^al  world  waa  an  evil  bdng, 
and  Aa^  therefore,  the  true  Ohristian  lifa  oonr 
dste  in  a  rrannciation  and  mortification  of  aQ 
tlM]diyacalappetitesandpaaaion3.  Theythere- 
Ibre  u)Stained  from  meats  and  marriage  In 
doctrine  they  were  Gnostics,  and,  perhaps, 
wcmld  agree  munly  with  that  distinctive  form 
of  Gnosticism  developed  by  Ifarcion.  Ab- 
stinence from  matrimony  is  not  distinctive  of 
the  Agyniani,  bat  has  been  constantiy  resppear- 
ing  throagh  at  least  17  centaries  of  Christian 
hMory,  and  of  comae  datea  aa  ftr  back  aa 
Do^m,  of  which  it  has  ever  been  a  logical 

^'^LbS^^oii  ot  Omii,  and  aevotth  Ung  of  Is- 
rael, succeeded  his  fhther.  He  married  Jezebel, 
the  dao^ter  of  Ethbaal,  king  d  the  ffidonlans. 
Throagh  her  inflaenoe,  the  interoonne  between 
FhotmolA  and  Israel,  which  had  long  been  only 
commercial,  now  became  social  and  religioas. 
She  introduced  the  worship  of  Baal  uid  A»- 
tarte  into  the  Jewish  ooltas.  The  golden  calves 
at  Dan  and  Bethel  had  been  guardedly  worship- 
ped for  several  years.  Bat  idoU^ry,  nnder  Ahab, 
beeamea  predominant  element  of  the  Jewish 
reJfigioas  lifo.  For  his  idolatroas  practices  Ahab 
was  reproved  by  El^ah,  who  denoonced  a 
throe  years*  ihmine.  Ajb  a  remit  of  Ahab's  ob- 
■tinaqr,  JEliteh  proposed  the  fomoos  trial  of 
OumeL   when  Bmhadad,  king  of  Syria,  be- 
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aieged  bis  aqtital,  Ahab  warned  him  fhat  he 
shonld  not  be  so  insolent,  and  mnstering  his 
forces  went  oat  and  utterly  defeated  him.  Ben- 
hadad  renewed  the  attempt  a  year  after  with 
the  same  results,  yet  more  disastrous.  Ahab 
finally  came  to  his  end  by  an  arrow  wound  re- 
ceived while  fighting  hi  disguise  in  the  battie  of 
Bamoth-Gilead,  oontnrv  to  the  ctnmnand  of 
God. 

AHALA,  0.  Skbvtlius,  master  of  the  horse 
to  the  dictator  Gincinnatns,  B.  0.  439.  He  dew 
8p.  Kselius  in  the  fomm  for  revising  to  be 
tried  before  the  dictator  on  a  charge  of  treason, 
and  was  obliged  to  flee  the  country  to  escape 
punishment. 

AHANTA,  a  portion  ot  the  kingdom  of 
Ashantee,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  in  Africa.  It  Ues 
between  B°  and  2"  10'  W.  long.  Its  breadth 
from  north  to  soath  is  trifling.  On  the  west 
it  is  bounded  by  a  river  called  Ancoba  by  the 
Portngaese,  and  8eenna  by  the  natives.  It  is 
subdivided  into  three  districts.  Its  most  im- 
portant town  is  Boosoa.  There  are  several 
Datch  forts  scattered  along  the  coast. 

AHASUEBUS,  the  name  of  the  PersiAn  king 
whose  actions  are  described  in  the  book  of  Es- 
ther. He  is  probably  identical  with  the  Ar- 
tozenres  Lon^manus  of  the  Greek  historians, 
who  began  to  reign  B.0. 466. — AHABUXHua,  men- 
tioned in  Ezra  iv.  0,  is  understood  by  Josephus 
and  the  ininoipal  modwn  commentators  to  be 
anothor  name  for  Cambysee^  the  saccesior  <rf 
Oyms  npon  the  Tenian  tbrone,  B.  0.  629. 

AHAIJS,  a  drde  of  the  government  of 
Hunster,  and  province  of  We^halla,  belong- 
ing to  the  western  portion  ot  Prosna.  The 
cirole  contains  4  cities,  8  market  towns,  and  11 
villages.  The  soil  is  tolerably  prodaotive,  but 
the  most  important  baainess  is  the  rising  of 
catde  aud  shee^,  especially  the  latter.  The  spin- 
ning and  weavmg  of  linen  is  also  somewhat  at- 
tended to.  In  the  times  of  the  hay  and  com 
harvest  in  the  a4joining  county  of  Holland,  a 
great  many  of  the  laborers  go  to  that  oonntry, 
where  they  obtain  higher  wages  than  at  home. 
The  principal  city  of  the  oicple  bears  the  same' 
name,and  contains  the  castle  of  the  prince  of 
Siihn-Eyrhmg,  who  reddes  there.  Area  of  the 
drbto.  S64  square  miles.  Population  40,069. 
AHA!^  the  son  of  Jotiuun,  and  the  ISfih 
of  Jadah.  He  ascended  tiie  throne  In  thQ 
year  of  his  age,  and  in  a  troublous  timo 
for  the  soeptre  of  Jadah.  For  the  kings  of 
Syria  and  Israel,  Bean  and  Pekah,  had  con- 
spired against  Jadah,  and  in  tbe  first  year  of 
his  reign  made  one  attempt  to  take  Jernsalem. 
Unsncceaefal,  however,  in  this,  they  divide^ 
their  forces,  and  overran  the  kingdom,  plun- 
derhig  and  killing  as  they  went.  The  next 
year  they  renewed  the  attempt,  and  were 
fovored  by  the  unsettied  state  of  af&irs  in 
the  kingdom  of  Ahaz,  produced  by  the  ir- 
roptions  of  the  Edomites  and  the  PhUis* 
tines.  In  this  coqjunotore^  when  Abac  waa 
towbled  on  every  ride,  Isaiah  annoonoes  to 
1dm  that  the  plans  of  Pekah  and  Bezin  shall 
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not  prosper,  and  offers  him  a  rign  from  tiie 
Lor^  as  an  assnranoe  of  the  traui  of  the  as- 
sertion. Then  was  made  that  remarkable 
propheojr  so  fireqaently  Interpreted  as  having 
reference  to  Jeeos  Otuist.  By  the  timely  aid  of 
the  king  of  Assyria,  whom  Ab&z  hired  by  strip- 
ping the  giM  and  diver  firom  the  royal  palaoe 
ana  the  tunple,  he  anooeeded  In  onuhing  his 
foes,  and  bo  Fffti"*4^»'>"g  hia  anthmity,  fiat  he 
Introduoed  iddatrona  wcvabip  into  tiiie  temple, 
and  Kuvifloed  to  the  gods  of  Syria,  that  they 
might  hi^  him,  instead  of  his  foes.  He  was 
contranporaiy  with  Isaiah,  Hosea,  and  AQoah. 
Bb  was  refiued  hnrial  in  the  sepolchrea  of  his 
Athera,  beoanse  of  hia  iniqnifies.  He  caused 
his  son  to  pass  throogh  the  fire  to  Koloch,  and 
set  np  an  altar  of  a  heathen  model  in  the 
temme. 

AHATTATf.  I,  Son  and  snooessor  of  Abab, 
kdngoflsraeL  He  reigned  B.  0. 897-896.  The 
most  agnal  event  of  ma  reign  was  the  revolt  of 
the  Moabitaa.  Aha^,  like  his  fiither  Ahab, 
was  controlled  by  the  ambitions  Jezebel,  and 
in  the  ways  of  Us  IkUhfir.  He  M  bom 
a  loof  his  paljuM^  and  aent  to  the  mde  ot 
Badzebnb  at  Eknm,  to  Iwpdre  If  he  dumld  n- 
oorer.  The  proph^  Eiyah  met  the  xnesseogen 
on  the  way,  and  sent  them  back  to  say  to  tiie 
king  that  he  shonid  never  rise  from  his  bed. 
H.  Orandson  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  known  as 
Jehoahaz,  and  a  king  of  Jadah.  He  reigned  but 
one  year,  and  dming  that  time  he  was  under  the 
mtire  control  of  his  mother,  Athaliah.  He  was 
sl^  by  John,  who  regarded  Ahariah  as  coming 
by  blood  into  the  scope  of  liisooanmiadon  to  de- 
stroy the  IionBO  of  Ahab. 

AHEAD.  To  be  ahead  Is  to  be  hi  advance ; 
to  be  ahead  of  another  is  to  be  in  advance  of 
another.  To  go  ahead,  is  to  go  straight-forward 
in  yonr  course.  The  phrase,  "Go  ahmd,"  used  aa 
a  rignal  to  coachmen,  stage-drivers,  and  engine- 
drivers,  that  they mayprooeed,  is  an  Amenoao- 
ism  equiv^nt  to  the  JEngliahman's   All  right," 

AHDlEtEOH,  the  son  of  AMtab,  He  was 
i^-prieet  and  dwelt  at  Kob.  David,  fleeing 
from.  Banl,  came  to  Ahimelech,  and.  by  misrep- 
resmtation  of  his  business,  inauced  jUiimele^ 
to  Bupply  his  wants  with  the  shew-bread  which 
was  kept  in  the  tabemaole.  For  this,  Saul  com- 
manded Aliimelech  to  be  slain,  with  all  the 
priests  of  Kob,  onachargeofcon^iraoy.  When 
his  guards  wotdd  not  commit  so  great  an  enor- 
mity, he  found  a  wilHng  instrument  at  his  un- 
reasonable vengeance  in  the  person  of  Does^ 
who  had  originally  informed  ^inst  Ahimeleoh. 
Sanl  then  ndered  an  indisctfininate  alan^tUer 
of  the  inhabitant  of  Hob. 

AHITOFHEL,  one  of  the  ocnftderates  of 
Abaalom  in  his  rebellioa  against  his  &ther  D»> 
vid.  He  was  fiuned  throughout  the  Jewish  na- 
tion for  his  sagaoily.  His  advice  being  r^ected 
b^^A^salom,  he  committed  suicide  by  himging 

AHLEFELD,  Ohablottb  Sopeh  Louisb 
WiLHELMnis,  German  novelist,  bom  1781,  mar- 
ried 1798.  Her  maiden  name  waa  Seebaeh. 
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She  read  much  when  a  ohild,  and  at  the  age  of 
10  was  already  a  writer.  Borne  of  her  inftmtite 
productions  were  shown  to  Gdthe,  by  whose 
yraiae  she  was  encouraged  toprooeed. 

AHLWABDT,  Ohustiah  "Wtlbxim,  German 
philologist,  bora  1760^  died  1880.  He  was 
rector  of  themmaaimn  iuOldeobn^  aod  rae- 
ior  and  pronanr  ot  andent  Hteratore  at 
Gr^waUe.  He  trandated  OalBmachni^  Oatol- 
In^  Osriao,  and  vt^ames  of  ffiialcspeare^  Aiioa- 
to,  and  Oamoens, 

AHMED  SaiB,  fonnder  of  tiie  Ai^taak 
monarchy,  bora  17S4,  died  17^.   Ahmed  was 
son  of  Bammaun  Khan,  the  ameer  of  the  great 
tribe  of  the  AbdaUis  and  of  the  &nUy  of  the 
Buddosees.    At  his  father's  death,  he  and  his 
brother,  Znlfhcar,  fell  Into  the  power  of 
Hoossein  Shah,  the  head  of  the  tribe  4^  Ghiljies, 
who  was  then  master  of  Oandahar.   At  this 
period  Afghanistan  was  snl^ect  to  Peraa.  On 
the  invasion  of  India  by  Nadir  Shah,  the  two 
yonng  princes  were  rescned  from  &e  hands  of 
HofMaein  and  eeot  into  Persia.  Ahmed's 
brother  died  in.  oapttvi^.  bnt  he  himself  was 
taken  into  the  aerrioe  of  vhe  nsntper,  and  pro- 
moted to  the  oammtBA  ci  a  body  ot  hnaeb 
Vhen  Nadir  waa  assassinated  in  1747,  Ahmed 
and  his  tribe  boldly  attaoked  the  oons^raton 
with  tbe  design  of  avenging  Kadir  Shah*s  death. 
Bnt  finding  the  Persan  army  too  po  v«ftiL  be 
determined  on  a  reti«at  into  uie  fiirtDessee  of  hia 
native  country,  which  he  raooesBfally  aooom- 
plished.   He  changed  the  title  of  bis  tribe  frxntt 
Abdalli  to  Dooranee,  which  they  still  retain, 
and  supported  by  tbem  he  raised  the  standard 
of  independence^  proclaimed  himsdf  shah,  and 
waa  soon  Joined  by  the  ameers  and  thdr 
semal  tribes.   His  first  act  was  to  seize  a  con- 
voy of  treasnre,  the  spoils  of  war  ocming  from 
India  to  Pwsia,  and  to  poflsess  himself  of  the 
ftmed  Koh-i-noor  diamond  (now  in  poeseeoion 
of  theBritidi  crown),  whioh  had  fUkn  into  the 
hands  of  Nadir  Shah,  and  whose  value  waa  no- 
known.  Aware,  like  other  nsnrpera^  tiiat  bis 
power  depended  on  finding  occupation  for  Ida 
turbulent  suljects,  he  led  them  at  once  to  eon- 
quest,  and  rapidly  subdued  the  provinces  sur- 
rounding him  KDO.  part  of  the  kingdran  of  P^ 
sia.    He  then  directed  his  conqaering  arms 
to  India,  and  sul^Jeoted  that  nnhs^y  country  to 
another  invaaioii,  before  it  had  reoovwed  from 
the  atrocities  inflioted  by  the  rapacious  follow- 
em  of  Nadir  Bhah.   In  1752  he  overran  the 
Pnnjaob  and  Oashmere,  and  penetrated  as  far  as 
Delhi,  the  coital  of  the  Mongol  emperor  Alam- 
^Ur,  whither  the  emperor,  jealoos  <^  hia  vi^cr^ 
exoesrive  power  eamestiyaammoned  him.  The 
erafty  vi^er,  Gha^-ed-deen,  pn^tiated  Ah- 
med, and  profossing  entire  mbaervienoe  to 
his  views,  induced  tJw  AJ^han  monarch  to  leave 
him  in  possesslm  of  his  ill-gotten  power  as  a 
check  npon  1^  sovereign.    Ahmed  ttit«red 
Delhi  in  triumph,  and  hu  foOowwa,  throwing 
off  resbvint,  suctjeoted  the  city  to  the  luxrora  oi 
a  sack.   Before  retiring  to  his  own  territwieB, 
he  added  a  Mongol  |Hrinoees  to  the  nomber  of 
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Ids  wirot,  and  his  son,  Timonr  Shah,  married 
another,  and  was  iuTestod  vith  the  floremmeat 

of  the  Pui^anb  and  of  Sirbind.  In  retiring 
from  Delhif  he  left  a  lieotenan^  K^ibnddow- 
lali,  to  h<dd  both  the  vizwr  and  the  Mong(d  in 
check.  No  sooner  was  the  restraint  of  hu  pres- 
ence removed  than  the  minister  rose  on  the 

fghftn  commander,  drove  birn  out  of  Delhi, 
ana  assasunated  the  emperor,  placing  a  prince 
of  the  blood  r07al  on  the  throne.  The  Mah- 
ratta  chieftuna,  nov  peroeiving  the  disorgani- 
sation of  the  Mongol  empire,  saw  thmr  oppor- 
tnnitj  for  ezpelltng  the  Mohammedan  rnlers 
glto^ether  and  eetablishing  Hindoo  atipremaoj'. 
It  waa  a  straggle  ai  races.  Ahmed  Shaii 
teoo^t  a  poTerflil  army  into  the  field.  The 
Hfl^*r***"  took  up  an  intraubed  portion  at 
Patent,  and  Ahmed,  by  his  roperior  akiU,  cat 
<^  tteir  supplies  and  forced  than  to  an  engage- 
ment Jan.  6, 1761,  in  vhicb  the  Hahratta  feroes 
•ostuned  a  terrible  defeat,  from  which  they 
00 old  not  rally.  The  Shah,  however,  saw  the 
impoaabUity  of  mMntmning  the  Mongol  empire^ 
and  left  it  to  its  &te.  The  Sikh  chieftains  in  the 
Poiuaab  revolted  against  him,  and  he  crossed 
the  Indoa  for  the  6th  time  in  1762,  and  coerced 
them  to  a  temporary  obedience.  The  remaining 
years  of  his  life  were  harassed  by  the  insurgent 
Sikha  and  by  troubles  in  hia  government,  to 
which  was  added  the  puns  of  cancer  on  the 
&oe,  of  which  he  ^ed  at  the  age  of  49, 

AHMED  AB  AD,  a  city  and  district  of  British 
IndUi  TOovinoe  <ji  QiuenL  president  ol  Bom- 
bn.  The  city  is  in  latitude  88°  l'^  K.  long. 
72^  AS'  £.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Babbennotte  rivw ;  population  aboat  10(^000. 
The  district  was  OTiginally  under.  Mohamnwdan 
rok^  but  fell  under  uie  power  of  the  Mahrattac^ 
by  wfaosa  ezactioDS  and  oppreasions  the  com- 
mwee  of  the  place  was  destroyed.  It  fell  under 
the  amy  of  the  British  in  1618,  and  immedi- 
ately a  new  scale  of  taxation  was  estabUahed, 
nndiw  the  influence  of  which  the  resources  of 
the  ooontry  have  been  develcqied  anew,  and  its 
tsflgniahing  trade  revived. 

AHUEDNUGK^UB,  a  city  and  fortress  of 
British  India,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Aunmgabad,  in  the  preudenoy  cf  Bombay; 
peculation  about  20,000.  In  Uie  general  dift- 
nqitiDn  of  tbe  Kongid  empire  after  the  death 
of  Anrongzebe,  the  JUbhrattas  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  district,  and  when  tbe  Marquis 
of  Welledey  vanquished  the  ohieftain,  Scindia, 
the  fbrtress  was  taken.  After  the  war  it  was 
rostwod  to  tbe  Peshawer,  but  has  since  been 
resumed  by  the  Briti^  The  fortress,  which 
is  remarkably  strong,  is  about  a  mile  from  the 
city,  which  is  itself  surrounded  with  stone  waDs. 
Alunednuggur  contains  some  good  streets  and 
a  handsome  market-place.  lite  pidaoe  of  the 
andent  saltans  is  a  spadous  fartified  rtmo- 
tne.   

AHMUDPOOBi,  the  name  of  several  towns 
in  Hindost-W",  the  chief  of  which,  Ahmed  poor 
Barra  is  situated  in  Bhawlpoor.  It  is  meanly 
buil^  has  a  mosque,  a  fbr^  and  maanfhctares 
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matfthloeks,  gunpowder,  ootttOf  silks,  and 
Boar&  Foptuatim  about  30,000. 

AHMOOD,  a  city  of  Hindostan,  in  the  presi- 
denoy  of  Bombay,  province  of  Gnzerat,  and  dis- 
trict of  Boroach.   Population  (16S2)  18,144. 

AHB,  a  river  in  Pmsnsj  which  flows  fbr  a 
Stance  of  80  miles,  from  the  lUfielberg  moun- 
tains into  the  Bhine,  near  Sinzig. 

AHBENS.  Mabtdt  FBumaicB,  an  antiquary 
and  native  of  Holstein.  He  died  in  1824.  Forty 
years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  travelling  on 
ibot  through  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  oUier  parts  of  Europe, 
in  search  of  Scandinavian  antiquities  and  Runic 
monumeata. 

AHBIMAK,  the  name  ot  tbe  evil  prindple  in 
the  andent  Podan  rdigum.  See  Oaicinax 

AHUITZOI^  anenq>eror  of  the  AxteoB^  who 
Uved  towards  tlie  dose  of  the  16th  century. 
He  is  said  to  have  made  large  additions  to  hu 
empire,  and  to  have  spent  lai^  sums  in  bafld- 
ing  those  canals  and  edifices  which  so  aston- 
ished the  Spaniards  on  thdr  arrivd  in  Mexico. 
In  I486,  so  runs  the  tradition,  he  inaugurated  a 
temple  by  the  slaughter  of  72,844  prisoners— a 
ceremony  which  prolonged  the  inuiguration  to 
a  term  of  48  days. 

AHULL,  a  nautical  tenn.  A  ship  lies  ahull, 
when,  with  all  her  sails  furled,  she  lies  near- 
ly with  her  dde  to  the  wind  and  sea,  and  her 
head  inclined  somewhat  to  the  direction  of  the 
wind.  

AHTJMADA,  Dcnr  Pedbo  Giron,  Dugua  dk, 
marques  de  las  AmarDlas,  a  Spaniah  statftnmn. 
A  scion  of  the  noble  stock  from  whldi  the 
duke  de  Onuna  derives  his  ori^n.  He  was  an 
officer  in  the  royal  guards,  and  served  in  the 
war  of  ind^ndenoe.  On  the  return  of  Ferdi- 
nand YIL,  he  advocated  a  hberal  policy  and 
thereby  gave  offence  at  court.  After  the  revo- 
lution of  1820,  he  becune  minister  of  war,  but 
was  soon  dismissed.  Hia  tmde,  the  bishop  of 
Tarragona,  made  vain  effi:>rts  to  reinstate  nim, 
but  tbe  king  refuaed,  alleging,  that  *'  if  he  had 
a  Oiron  he  would  be  the  king,  and  the  king 
only  minister."  He  made  his  peace  afterward 
and  the  king  appointed  hiita,  by  will,  one  of  tbe 
council  of  regency  during  the  n^iunity  of  his 
dau{^ter  Isabella.  He  opposed  the  meas* 
ores  of  Martines  de  la  Bosa  against  the  Insure 
gent  provinces  and  the  admisnni  of  the  gran- 
dees into  the  chamber,  though  he  was  after- 
ward favorable  to  an  hereditary  upper  house. 
He  was  preside  of  the  chamber,  and  was 
created  duke  de  Ahuroada  by  the  r^ent  Ohris- 
tina.   He  again  became  minister  of  war  in 

1886,  snd  in  this  podtion  he  introduced  various 
amendments  in  the  military  department,  in  or- 
der to  conciliate  the  Basques ;  but  he  became 
unpopular  on  account  of  his  son's  wpointment 
to  high  offices  over  the  he^  of  older  and 
deserving  men.  He  sent  in  hia  redgnation  and 
went  into  oppodtion.  The  animodty  of  his  po- 
litiod  oppfmeats  obliged  him  to  leave  Spain  in 

1887,  smd  take  refbge  in  IVanee, 

AHWAZ,  a  small  town  on  the  river  Karoon 
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in  Per^  about  100  miles  from  BaBsoroh.  It  is 
a  Tei7  uuignifloant  place,  oontainiog  about 
1,600  inhabitant^  bnt  It  is  In  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  a  vast  ooUeotim  of  rains,  the 
remains  of  a  dfy  ct  thd  same  name,  ascribed  to 
the  pwiod  of  the  earliest  Hohadunedan  cafiphs. 
It  most  have  been  a  city  <tf  oondderable  ma^i- 
tade,  and  the  rains  extend  for  13  miles  along 
the  bank  of  the  river;  near  it  is  a  bund  or 
strong  dam  boilt  across  the  bed  of  flie  rirer  to 
irrigate  the  sarronnding  oountry. 

AI,  an  ancient  cit;^  of  Canaan,  in  the  territory 
of  Beqjamin,  abont  12  miles  north  of  Jerasa- 
lem,  as  near  as  can  at  present  be  determined. 
If  this  was  its  situation,  it  mast  have  been  an 
important  military  station,  for  it  commanded 
the  heights  of  Bei^amin  bj  *'  the  pass  of  Hich- 
mash,"  the  eastern  of  the  two  great  routes 
through  and  along  which  so  numy  of  the  milita- 
ry op^-atloDS  reoorded  in  Scripture  were  trans- 
acted. It  seems  to  have  been  the  head-qnartera 
cf  the  inhalutants  oS  the  land  when  Joahna 
went  iq>  against  them.  It  Is  first  mentioned  In 
Scaiptore  as  the  place  where  Abraham  and  Lot 
pitched  their  traits  when  JoumeTing  from  Haran, 
and  it  was  from  thisoommauding  posiUon  that 
in  the  proposed  divimon,  Lot  chose  the  plains  of 
Jordan  for  his  portion  of  the  land,  and  Abra- 
ham descended  to  the  maritime  valley  on  the 
west  Ai  was  captured  and  destroyed  by 
J(»bna,  and  became  a  heap  of  atones,  but  was 
rebuilt  so  as  to  be  a  place  of  some  note  in  the 
time  of  Jeremiah. 

A'IBEE  A'zAs-ED-DEBiT,  Avst  Msmdoke  sal- 
tan of  Kgypt,  bom  about  1200  on  the  shore 
of  the  Caspian  sea,  assassinated  April  10, 1267, 
in  l^ETpt.  He  was  a  Turkish  slave,  and  entered 
the  luunelnke  corps,  in  which  he  became 
bey.  In  1260,  the  Babarite  Mamelukes  defeat- 
ed Louis,  king  of  France,  and  took  him  prisoner. 
At  this  period  the  Mamelukes  revolted  and 
massacred  Saltan  Tooran  Shah,  whose  queen, 
Shar-ed-door,  they  placed  on  the  throne.  She 
ndsed  A'Ibek  to  the  rank  of  ata  bey,  or  oom- 
mander-in-chiei^  and  in  8  months  she  married 
him.  Bat  tiie  soldiery,  disgusted  at  seeing  a 
former  slave  in  possession  of  the  royal  power, 
deposed  him  and  proclaimed  E^re^  a  descend- 
ant of  Saladin,  leaving,  however,  A'Ibek  in 
posseseion  of  his  military  rank.  The  sultan  of 
Damascus,  Narir  Tussnf^  now  invaded  Egypt, 
bnt  A'Ibek  defeated  hhn,  and  peace  was  oon- 
clnded.  one  of  the  atipulations  of  which  was 
that  A^Ibek  should  not  league  with  the  crasa- 
ders  agiunst  Syria.  A'Ibek,  freed  frran  foreign 
enemies,  soon  found  a  pretext  for  putting  to 
death  Tares-ed-deen,  the  chief  who  had  opposed 
his  elevation,  and  deposed  Eshref,  the  royal 
infanL  ascending  the  tbrone  again  A.  D.  1254. 
A*Ibek  having  conceived  the  plan  of  marrring 
the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Uosul,  excited  the 
jealousy  of  his  wife  and  benefactr^  who  had 
him  assassinated. 

AIBLINQER,  Joseph  Kaspab,  a  living  Ger- 
man musiciau,  born  in  1T76.  He  acquired  a 
omipetent  knowledge  of  his  profeanon  without 
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the  aid  ot  any  master.  He  rerided  in  Italy,  and 
studied  the  Italian  masters,  but  retanMd  to 
Qmnanr  coofinned  in  his  preysscadon  for  the 
prodnelums  of  German  musioians,  and  todE  a 
prominent  part  inbringfaig  out  GlAel^  j^M- 
ffenia  in  Taurit.  His  own  oompositionB  are 
remarkable  for  tender  dmplioify  and  for  eare* 
fill  treatment  of  the  mala  voiow. 

AICHSPALT,  PxnEB,  -written,  also,  Aatnu^ 
and  BucHEPUT,  a  Gorman  eodeaiastio,  bom 
in  the  18th  centory.  He  was  bom  In  soch  in- 
digence  that  he  was  obliged  to  pick  up  a  sub- 
sisteuoe  by  sioging  in  the  streets,  bat  nis  thirst 
for  Imowledge  conquered  all  difficnlties.  Ha 
studied  physic  and  became  phyeician  to  Connt 
Henry  of  Luxemburg,  and  the  emperor  Ru- 
dolph L  He  subsequentiy  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  pope,  and  was  appointed  dean  of  the  ear 
thedral  of  Prague,  and  afterwards,  under  the 
title  c£  Peter  11.,  became  bialum  trf  Basel  and 
archbldu^  of  llenti^  in  which  offioe  his  talento 
shone  so  cozD^oooosly  that  he  was  mainly  in- 
stmmental  to  the  election  of  Henry  of  Lnxem- 
bai^  as  emperor,  and  bad  the  satisfecticHi  of 
crowning  his  oldpatron  at  Praguein  1811.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Henryjhe  procured  the  electi(m 
of  Louis  of  Bavaria.  His  ufe  was  distingnisbed 
for  morality  and  abstemiousness.  He  died  Jane, 
1880. 

AIDE-DE-CAMP,  a  military  olBcer,  attoid- 
ant  on  a  general,  whose  dn^  it  is  to  convey  his 
orders  to  all  parts  of  the  field.  The  app(nnt- 
ment  of  aide4e-camp  carries  with  it  otfaw 
nominal  rank.   See  Anvtuxt. 

AID£-TOI,LECI£LrAID£RA.  Aaoeiety 
of  this  name  -wis  formed  by  a  number  of 
French  constitntlmiaUstBf  called  pardoolarly 
doctrinaires,  in  1834^  tor  the  porpose  d  oonati- 
tuttonal  opposition  to  the  French  chamber  of 
deputies,  which  was  stron^y  royalist.  In 
1828,  Guizot  was  elevated  to  the  presidency  of 
the  association.  At  this  time  it  embraced 
among  its  members  De  Bemusat,  Dachatel, 
Duvergier  de  Hauranne,  Thiers,  and  Ifignet, 
and  the  republicans  Armand  Carrel,  Godfrey 
Oavaignao,  and  Baatide.  First  the  "  Globe," 
and  ^en  the  "National**  were  their  organa. 
By  disseminating  addressee  and  political  in- 
formation in  all  shapes  among  the  people,  it 
created  that  power  of  public  opinion  which  en- 
abled the  opposition  dept^es  to  defeat  the 
crown  and  its  ministera.  After  the  rev^dnticHi 
of  July,  its  leading  monben  to(^  a  part  in 
the  administration  of  the  goremment^  and  ita 
eff(Hls  were  directed  toward  promotinga  rev- 
cdution  in  Belgium  and  Spiun,  on  the  French 
mtA&m.  Gamier  Pages  and  Arago,  two  repab- 
licans,  became  pr<nnQinent  in  the  ktter  di^  of 
the  dab.  It  was  finally  disserved  ot  its  own 
accord  in  1882.  It  never  assamed  a  secret 
character. 

AIDIN,  or  GuzsL-HisaAB,  a  dirtriot  of  Ana- 
tolia, whose  chiefe  rebelled  against  the  Porte  on 
aoconnt  of  the  oppressions  of  the  Turkish  aga 
in  1829.  The  outbreak  was  repressed  wiu 
great  difficulty  by  the  forces  of  the  saltan,  and 
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not  vntil  IlMrahfan  Puba  took  tiie  field.  Even 
then  the  prin^pal  anwcnten  of  the  morement 
ntind  to  the  mooutiaiN^  vhece  thciy  mtiutuiip 
«d  tbair  indepeodenoe. 

AIDS,  a  peoonUry  tribute  paid  hy  fea&il 
•nauis  to  their  lords  aa  certain  emei^teadeB  as 
making  an  eldest  son  a  kni^^t,  or  marrying  a 
danghter,  or  <»i  bdng  cmeaelf  taken  prisoner. 
The  term  was  alsoooofl^onally  need  in  raferenoe 
to  oontribntions  levied  on  behalf  of  tbo  tdng. 
These  taxes  were  abolished  by  12  Oar.  IL 

AI6NAK,  Enxmn,  a  member  of  tiie  French 
academy,  bora  at  Beaogency-snr-Loiie  in  1778, 
died  Nov.  36,  18fi4.  He  early  embrooed 
the  oanse  of  the  revolution  of  1789,  bnt  oppos- 
ed with  equal  ardor  the  excesses  of  1798.  He 
wrote  aeveral  tragedies  translated  the  Iliad  into 
Tsna,  and  apntion  of  the  Odnscrf.  He  boo- 
eeedadBemv^deBt.  Pierre  In  the  academy, 
and  pRMunmced  bia  enlQay  in  IBlli,  B»  wrote 
a  work  mi  the  state  (hT  the  Protsstants  in 
RanesL  and  treatises  on  legal  snljeots.  Late 
in  IStt  jw  pnUished  the  BSiUotA&qvs  itrangitv 
«Pkkloin  et  de  litUrature  aneimme  eimodmu. 
Aignan  took  part  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Sne^fehpidM  MoeUme.  He  was  an  active  oon- 
tribator  to  political  and  literary  periodicals,  a 
translator  of  several  English  standard  w<^a, 
and  an  editor  of  the  eon^uete  writings  of  Jean 
Jaoqpes  Roasseao. 

AlGUEBELLE,  a  prosperons  little  town  of 
Savoy,  on  the  left  nde  of  the  river  Aro,  15 
mHea  £.  of  Ohambeir  ;  known  as  the  place 
where  the  Spanish  and  French  foroes  asined  a 
^otory  over  the  troopa  of  the  king  of  Savoy  in 
ITtt.  It  is  near  the  beginning  of  the  mad 
vUch  KvM^ecm  bnilt  over  Ifoont  Oei^ 

AIQUltLE  (FV..  needleX  a  name  ^vm  to 
oertddn  narrow  and  ahaii>-pointad  peaks  of  the 
Alps,  some  of  which  rise  to  a  great  height. 
There  is  a  monntain  of  this  description  in  the 
S.  W.  part  of  FraDO&  on  the  road  from  Greno- 
ble to  Qap,  oatledUAigmll&  wMoh  rises  to  the 
height  of  6,563  feet  above  the  sea. 

AiaUILLOK.  I.  Abkihd  ViaiiBBOT-Dn- 
Fusais  RiOHBUBu,  dao  d',  minister  of  foreign 
affinrs  under  Louis  XV.,  bom  In  1720,  died  in 
1796.  During  his  ministry,  the  fint  partition 
ofPdandtook  phu».  When  Louis  XV.  heard 
of  this  act,  so  disastrons  to  the  interests  of 
hanee^  be  endaimed,  "  If  Ohoiaenl  had  been 
hare  this  partitton  woold  not  have  talua  ^aoe." 
When  the  En^sh  made  a  deaoent  npon  the 
ooast  of  Brittany,  the  duke  threw  himadf  into 
a  mill,  wherenpon  La  Obalotais  peipetrated 
that  oelebrated  wittieism,  that  d'Alguillon  had 
covered  himself  not  with  ^ory  but  with  meal 
On  the  aocesdon  of  Louis  XYI.,  be  was  repla- 
ced by  De  Yergennes,  and  lived  thenceforth  in 
obscurity.  H.  The  son  of  the  preceding,  of 
the  same  name,  bom  about  &a  middle  of  the 
16th  oentnry,  and  died  in  1600.  He  was  one  of 
the  minwity  of  the  nobility  who  eepoosed  the 
CMutitntioiul  cause  in  the  oonstituent  assembly, 
aod  asristed  Joyfully  on  the  memorable  night 
Thau  faodal  privilegeawere  abandcmed.  When 


war  was  declared  against  Austria,  in  1792,  be 
hurried  to  the  frontiera,  and  served  under 
Luekner.  After  the  insnrreotion,  Aug.  10,  be 
was  obliged  to  leave  F^ranoe,  and  barely  escaped 
to  Eoj^and.  Healways  beutngedtotne  ooiuti- 
totitHiBl  party,  and  was  in vitedoaok  by  the  first 
consul  in  1800.  He  never  saw  France  again,  is 
he  died  suddenly  on  the  eve  of  embarcation. 

AiaUES  UOBTES,  a  small  town  of  France, 
situated  in  a  marshy  district  in  tiie  department 
of  Gard,  8  miles  distant  from  the  Meditw- 
ranean,  and  21  miles  3.  W.  of  Nismes.  It  has  a 
population  of  4,046,  and  a  conuderable  trade 
in  fresh  and  salt«d  &h,  which  is  shipped  wBf 
the  Beaaoaire  and  Grand  Boubine  canals.  St. 
Louis  founded  it  in  1248,  and  the  ancient  forti- 
fications, which  still  remain,  are  fine  specimens 
of  feodsl  architeotnre. 

AIGULF,  a  Stench  Benedlotine  monk  and 
ohnrAi  refonner,  bom  08^  died  675.  He  was 
abbot  of  the  omvent  of  Flenry,  on  the  Loire. 
His  endeavors  to  Induce  a  more  regular  habit 
of  life  among  the  monks,  gave  snob  (tfencethat 
a  conspiracy  was  formed  ag^^ost  liim.  In  678, 
be  waa  adzed,  dmrived  of  his  eyea  and  hia 
tongne,  andsentprwmertothe  island  of  Oapra- 
ria,  and  afterwaraa  in  Oorrioa,  where  two  years 
later  he  died. 

AIKEN,  WmxiAU,  sometime  governor  of 
South  Carolina,  bom  in  Charleston,  in  that 
state,  in  1806,  gradoated  at  the  South  Carolina 
college  in  Dec  1825  ;  embarked  soon  after 
for  Eorope,  and  travelled  for  several  years  on 
diat  continent.  He  returned  to  hia  native  mtj 
in  1889,  and  in  1880  beoame  the  vmpmtar  m 
Jehoaaee  iahaid,on  the  Fon-Pon  mv,  some  80 
miles  south  of  Oharieeton.  This  island^  con- 
taining nearly  4,000  acres,  waa  admuvbly 
adapted  for  the  rice  onltore.  Its  new  proprietor 
at  onoe  addressed  himself  with  great  skill  and 
energy,  to  its  development,  devoting  himself  to 
this  one  labor  for  many  years.  Oommenoing 
with  a  ddtivation  of  less  than  800  acres,  he  has 
now  in  constant  use  nearly  2,000.  He  has 
succeeded  in  putting  these  acres  into  the  high- 
est possible  state  of  fertility.  He  has  executed 
lai^  works  in  can  ailing  and  en^wnkments,  so 
as  to  command  ample  supplies  of  fr^  water,  a 
first  necessity  in  the  onltore  of  rice,  has  orected 
his  own  rice-mills,  threshing  ana  other  ma- 
chinsa,  always  emjuoying  the  latest  improve- 
ments and  the  most  sdeotific  agencies  in  the 
prosecntion  of  his  labors.  His  negroes,  1,000  in 
number,  are  settled  in  neat  and  comfortable 
houses,  disposed  in  villages  beantiAilly  grouped, 
and  are  said  to  e^bit  a  remarkable  d^ree  of 
comfort  and  contentment.  In  1888,  Gov.  Aiken 
was  drawn  from  his  retirement  and  private 

fursnits,  by  the  people  of  the  parishes  of  St. 
'hilip  and  St  Hiohael  (Charleston),  and  sent  to 
the  state  legislature,  and  was  returned  again  in 
1840.  In  18^,  he  was  elected  senator  from 
the  same  parishes  without  imposition.  In  1844, 
he  was  made  governor  of  the  state.  In  1860, 
be  was  elected  representative  to  congress  from 
the  ad  district^  which  inolndee  Qiarlestrai, 
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refileoted  without  (wodtion  in  1858  and  1854, 
and  declined  redleotion  in  1866.  In  the  state 
assembly,  and  in  oongress,  hta  condoct  was 
marked  always  by  good  sense  and  a  rare  ameni- 
ty of  manners.  He  was  not  a  debater,  and  was 
never  ambitions  of  oratorical  display.  He  was 
content  with  simply  working  at  his  post  and  on 
oonmiittee.  He  oiUtivated  the  sooial  oharities 
in  public  life,  was  nniformly  mild  of  temper, 
gentle  in  bearing,  aaobtmsive  in  society,  un- 
pretending in  disooone^  and  conciliatory  to  op- 
poneota.  Baring  aeaaona  of  great  excitement, 
he  ocntriTed  to  preaem  his  temper,  and  to 
maintain  pleaaant  relations  with  penona  <tf  all 
Mrtiea.  ffia  afflfiitaea  were  with  tue  demoerata. 
His  political  creed  was  that  of  the  states  ri^ts 
r^blicana,  of  the  school  of  ICr.  Oalhoon.  He 
was  supported  by  the  donoOTatic  members  In 
congress  for  the  speaker's  chair,  and  hicked  but 
a  single  vote  of  success,  and  is  regarded  ea  <m» 
of  those  persons  who,  at  a  time  of  great  po- 
litical bittemeas,  might  be  looked  to  as  oqiable 
of  reoonciling  tbe  most  hostile  extremes,  Otoy. 
Aiken  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  the 
south.  He  has  employed  his  wealth  jndidous- 
ly,  has  contributed  graatly  to  the  local  enter- 
prises of  that  ref^on,  asid  ia  distinguished 
by  munificent  diaritiea,  bestowing  lai^  dona- 
tions npon  the  orphan  asylum  of  Oharlerttm, 
ocmtributiDg  to  the  endowment  of  the  Oharlea- 
ton  college,  and  to  other  public  iustitntiona  of 
his  native  city.  In  1863,  wtdle  at  his  post  in 
Waahington,  the  cholera  appeared  at  Jehoasee, 
and  be  at  onoe  returned  to  his  plantation,  and, 
carrying  with  him  the  best  medic^  skill  he 
could  command^  devoted  himself  personally 
to  care  and  attendance  upon  his  sick  and  dying, 
ministering  at  all  hours  to  their  wants  and  ne< 
cesnties^  a^eviatii^  their  sufferings  while  they 
livedo  and  attending  them  with  the  last  sad 
offices,  when  they  no  longer  nee^  bis  care. 
He  is  now  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  vigorous 
health,  is  married,  and  has  one  dau^ter. 

ATKIN,  Abthitk,  grandsra  of  Dr.  John 
Aikin,  tutor  in  ^vioity  at  the  ^ssentaa^ 
academy  of  Warrington,  known  aa  a  writer  ai^ 
stienUna  man,  bom  mj  19,  1778,  died  April 
16. 1864.  In  179T,  he  published  the  "Joop- 
nal  of  a  Tour  through  North  Wales  snA 
Shropshire."  He  was  afterward,  from  1808  to 
1808,  editor  of  tbe  "  Annual  Review,"  In  con- 
nection with  his  brother  Charles,  he  published, 
in  180Y,  "  A  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and  Min- 
eralogy." In  1814  ^peu^  tJie  first  ectition  of 
his  "Manual  of  Mneralogy."  He  was  for 
many  years  resident  secretary  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  and  contributed  to  its  *' Trtmsoctioos." 
He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Geologi- 
cal SocieW,  and  for  80  yeats  a  fbllow  of  me 
linnman  Soaety. 

AIKIN,  JoHK,  M.  D.t  an  En^sh  writer,  hm 
Jan.  16, 1747,  died  Dec  7, 16S2.  He  waa  the  eon 
of  Dr.  Aikm,  and  father  of  the  preceding.  He 
was  educated  for  the  medical  pronfision,in  which 
he  had  a  good  dure  ai  praotioe.  The  adentiflo 
and  literary  ofarck  wilh  which  be  was  surrounded 


at  Warrington,  developed  tastes  for  fitovtnre, 
and  induced  him  to  turn  his  attenttcm  not  only 
to  medtcine  and  medical  works,  but  to  snl^ects 
of  more  genertd  Interest.  The  best  known  ol 
his  work&^in  whioh  he  was  assisted  by  his  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Barbauld,  is  "the  Evenings  at  Home," 
a  selection  of  instructive  essays  and  anecdotes 
for  children.  This  is  as  popular  with  the 
children  of  a  larger  growth  aa  with  those  for 
whom  it  was  inten^d,  and  has  been  translated 
into  every  European  langnwe.  He  practised 
medk^  at  Warrington,  anerward  at  Tar- 
mouth,  and  in  Ltmdon.  He  was  literary  editor 
of  the  "Monthly  Uagarine"  fiv  the  lliBt  10 
years  after  its  eataUnfament  in  1790,  and  in 
1811  was  editor  of  Dodsley's  "Annual  B^istsr.'* 
The  list  of  his  works  is  Terr  numerous.  Tbe 
principal  are  ^'Bit^p^hioal  Memoirs  of  Medi- 
cine in  Great  Brit^  from  the  time  of  Henry 
Vni. "  The  Calendar  of  the  Year,"  afterward 
r^ubliahed  as  "  The  Natural  History  ctf  the 
Tear "  England  Delineated ;"  "  A  Memoir  of 
Howard  the  JPhilanthropist^"  with  whom  be 
bad  intimate  friendsliip ;  (leneral  Biogn^y,*^ 
10  vols.  4to.  In  medidne,  he  re-wrote  "  Lewises 
Materia  Medica,"  together  with  aome  smaller 
works.  He  was  a  man  of  unstained  oharactei^ 
of  exonplary  diligence,  and  an  ardoit  Mend  of 
the  mhkdples  of  freedcan  and  hnman  Tproffom. 

AIEIN,  LnoT,  an  Eudiah  attthana&  who 
lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  and  flie  be- 
ginning of  tbe  preeentoenlnry.  Bhewaatheon^ 
dauA^ter  of  Dr.  John  Aikin,  and  niece  of  Mra. 
Barbauld.  From  her  father  she  received  a  oare- 
fbl  training,  and  like  him  she  devoted  herself 
to  literary  puranita.  Sit»  wrote  "  Epistlee  ceo. 
the  Character  of  Women,"  "The  life  of  Znin- 
fflius  the  Reformer,"  a  ^  History  of  the  Oonrt  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,"  a  "  Memoir  "  of  her  &ther, 
The  Life  of  Addison,"  and  other  works. 

AIEMAN,  WiLUAH,  a  Scottish  pdnter,  bora 
1684,  died  1781.  The  dnke  of  Ai^le  vras  his 
patron.  He  migrated  to  London  and  waa  the 
friend  of  Allen  Ramsay^Thomson,  Swift,  P<^ 
Arbuthnot,  and  G«y.  His  ftrte      in  portrait 

^^'l^LlfjsrrnB  (MaUy^  aUaiUOy  tree  ot  heaTen, 
the  name  one  speciee  in  the  Moluccas),  or 
tarrietioy  of  the  sub-&mll^  aUantM,  which  ia 
one  of  the  4  divinons  oi  Mknarubaeem  of  lind- 
ley.  Tb»  spedes  A.  ffltmdulimf  native  of 
China,  was  mtroduoed  into  England  in  1751, 
and  into  North  America  about  the  beginning  <^ 
this  century.  The  tree  resembles  a  gigantio 
stag's  horn  sumach,  with  very  large  leaves, 
nneqnally  pinnate,  and  fbot-etalks  from  1  to  9 
feet  in  length.  It  has  many  flowers  on  a  ter- 
minal pedide,  whose  anthers  smell  disagreeably 
Hike  i^^nimnl  effluvio,  containing  phosphorus). 
It  grows  very  fast,'  eepedally  inpoor  caicaieona 
Bdljandhaaqireadingroota.  There  is  a  redn- 
ous  juice  in  the  bark,  -which  hardens  in  a 
short  time.  The  wood  is  hard,  heavy,  glos^, 
and  susceptible  of  a  fine  p(dish.  It  is  |»opa- 
gated  by  root^uttingi.  It  generally  has  uily 
male  flowers,  but  In  warm  ooontries  produces 
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bott  male  and  fSunale,  and  ooa^eaiMntly  fridt.— 
A  awprfiii  is  found  abwit  Delhi  and fcrtaer  aonth. 
Than  ai«  other  midfla  in  aootSuni  Asia,  and  on 
the  Manda  <rf  the  Indian  ooaan.  The  other  plants 
of  the  same  order  are  natirea  of  troidoal 
Amerioa^  India,  and  AMoa.  1!he  ailantos  ia 
l^anted  in  many  streeta  ot  New  York,  Wash- 
ington, and  other  oities  of  the  United  States. 

ATTiLY,  FmtKB  o*,  a  French  theolof^  and 
prelate,  Iwra  at  Compiegne  in  1860,  died  Aug. 
8,  1419.  He  was  sonuuned  the  sooorge  of 
Iwretioa,  and  the  ea^  (tf  the  doctors  of  France. 
He  was  oi  humble  parentage,  yet  rose  to  high 
honors  in  the  serrioe  of  the  Frmoh  monarcn, 
Oliarke  YI. ;  he  wsa  made  bishop  of  Pay  and 
Oambray;  and  ohanoellor  of  the  nniversity  of 
Ftaifl.  [vended  over  the  ooontul  oi  Oou' 
atanoe^  and  took  a  leading  part  in  theocmdon- 
nation  of  John  Hon.  In  tlia  qnestions  tiiat 
i«iUtod  the  ohnroh,  D*  Ailly  took  the  Galltcau 
^a.  He  was  derated  to  the  ^gniQr  of  car- 
dinal by  Joim  XXIII.  His  works  are  nnmeroai 
Sb  was  a  stsnnch  believer  in  the  l"ihwiiw  of 
the  planets  on  human  a£Urs. 

AILMER,  or  Mtbxuuxm,  earl  of  Cornwall 
and  Devonshire,  in  the  reign  of  the  Saxon  king, 
Bdgar,  at  th«  dose  of  the  10th  oentnry.  In 
1016,  when  Oannte  the  Dane  invaded  En^fjand, 
he  joined  the  invader  and  contribnted  greatly 
to  the  temporary  down&ll  of  the  Saxon  dynas- 
ty.  He  died  shortly  afterward. 

AILRED,  or  Ejllbid,  an  English  historian  who 
wrote  in  Latin,  bom  1109,  died  1168.  He  was 
educated  in  Scotland  with  Henry  the  son  of 
Snv  David.  Being  of  noble  fhmily  he  readily 
oMuned  the  abbacy  <rf  Bevesby,  and  afterward 
of  Biovaox.  He  was  held  in  great  esteem 
during  his  life,  celebrated  for  ^  mfT-Milw 
wTooght  after  his  death,  and  admitted  into  the 
eatalo^ine  of  saints.  He  wrote  many  works 
of  a  devotional  and  moral  east 

AII^A,  an  isolated  rook  on  the  weston 
coast  of  Scotland,  in  lat  66<>  15'  S.  and  long.  6° 
T  W.,  of  oonioal  shape,  rising  above  the  somoe 

tiie  ooean  to  the  hei^t  of  1,189  fiiet.  Its 
aommit  can  only  be  gained  on  the  east  side;  the 
Qthen  are  nearly  prapoidioalar,  S  of  them  re- 
sembling in  fltmotnre  the  oolomns  of  Ungal's 
cave  at  StaffiL  The  rook  is  composed  of 
aenite,  with  a  basis  oi  grayish  feldqiar. 

AIMARAEZj  a  P«^vun  provinoe,  droart- 
ment  of  Ooaook  It  la  attoated  at  the  base  oif  Um 
OordSUera  de  Kiambo,  and  extends  180  miles 
finm  nmlh  to  aonth,  and  S6  from  east  to  west. 
The  provinoe  embraises  60  villages,  and  in  1860 
eontwned  18,368  faihabitanta. 

ADC&UABTIN,  Louia,  a  French  writer 
bom  at  I^fcma,  died  1846,  He  was  destined 
to  the  bar,  bnt  contrary  to  his  parents*  wishes 
devoted  himself  to  literary  porsnits.  PCs  first 
soooesrfal  production  ^  was  a  semi'flcientifio 
book,  called  Lettrea  d  Sophia  tur  la  phy- 
la  e4MtM,  0<  Vhiitoire  natvirtXu,  an 
i^reeaMe  mixture  of  prose  and  verse,  sn^ested 
vj  the  extraordinary  snocess  of  the  Lettrm 
4  SmilU  tmr  la  v^tMogUf  \ff  Demoastier. 
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He  wrote,  a  little  later.  La  wade  B&mardin  d» 
St.  Piarra.  in  whioh  the  biographer  seems  to 
have  hapDily  imitated  the  ea^,  flowing,  and  po- 
etical style  of  Us  sniff  eot.  Hiso(»nmentaries(m 
Bai^  and  Uolidre  are  e^eoially  interesting 
and  tasteftd;  andhis  Jhumm  cnUque  de»  n- 
flasiont  im  ietttmeet  et  maeuMt  moralea  de  La 
Roeh^ouexvuXds,  affords  evidence  of  talent  as 
well  as  uprightness  of  heart  and  elevation  of 
mind.  Bnt  his  most  important  work  is  a 
treatise  entitled  BdxuaUon  da  merads/amilh, 
in  whioh  he  asserts  that  the  best,  or  rathtf 
the  only  means  of  improving  manidbid,  and  rfr- 
forming  our  present  socdal  orgamzatitnL  is  to  ed- 
noate  women  in  snch  a  manner  that  they 
may  be  enabled  to  form  men  of  character  and 
virtne.  The  first  part  ot  the  book  is  hiterest- 
inft  containing  many  practical  suggestions,  use- 
ftu  ideaa,  and  wise  opinions:  bat  the  second 
is  much  less  vamal^e.  In  it  Uie  author 
ohea  out  into  purely  philosophical  diaqoi- 
sitions  which  do  not  directly  concern  his  suh- 
Jeot.  A  good  tranelation  of  the  Siueatim  de» 
mirm  de  /amiUe  has  been  publiahed  in  thia 
oountiT. 

AIMOIIT,  a  Benedictine  monk  and  hi^Mian, 
bom  in  the  province  of  Ferigord  in  iSnuce, 
died  in  1008.  He  wrote  a  hirtwy  <^  France 
from  the  reign  of  Olovia  IL,  in  664^  whioh  con- 
tains nmnerouB  errors. 

AIUOH,  or  Athon,  the  four  sons  o^  Addare, 
Richard,  Qtdacard,  and  Benand,  are  among  the 
most  illaatrioas  of  the  warriors  and  heroes 
celebrated  in  the  medieoval  romances  of  ehiv^- 
ry.  Tliey  were  the  eons  of  AJmon,  variously 
rnrorted  to  have  been  duke  of  Dordogna,  prinoe 
of  Ardennes,  and  provincial  governor  under 
Ohariemagne.  Fnriaaart  araionsly  rdatea  their 
eventftd  career,  but  by  tiie  modems  th^  exist- 
enoe  has  been  tranarared  from  the  realm  of 
history  to  that  of  poetry.  They  belong  to  the 
Oarlovingian  circle  of  l^nda,  to  the  era  of  the 
knights  of  the  round  table,  of  terrific  blows 
with  lanoe  and  sword,  of  enchantments,  febu- 
lons  kingdoms  and  undiscovera^  mraurons,  and 
that  whole  ftmd  of  marvels,  from  whioh  the 
Italian  romancers  of  the  16th  and  lOth  centuries 
drew  th^  materials.  The  eldest  of  these 
brothers,  Benand  or  Roland,  is  the  hero  of  the 
Orlando  Fnrioeo  of  Ariosto,  where  thrar  sister 
Bradamaote  also  plays  a  part  Their  adven- 
tures with  those  ot  their  nngle  hors&  famed 
under  the  name  of  Bayard,  were  probably  at 
first  oral  imditiona  in  Froveiu)&  but  have  Men 
repeated  in  various  forma  in  the  Hteratore  of 
every  European  nation.  A  popular  German 
story  by  Tieok,  is  entitled  *' A  pleasant  History 
of  the  four  Sons  o£  Aimon,  and  of  their  Hwae 
Bayard,  with  an  Aooonnt  m  the  heroic  deeda 
wMch  they  accomplished  against  the  Pagans  in 
the  time  of  Ohariemagne." 

AIMOK,  Pahfhilb  LaoFOLD  FBAn(Oia,  a 
French  mndoian  and  ooin poser,  bom  in  lisle 
in  1779,  son  of  Esprit  Aimon,  who  gave  him 
an  exceUent  musical  education.  He  was,  when 
only  in  his  17th  year,  i^pcdnted  <me  of  the  eoatr 
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posers  and  Erectors  at  the  theatre  ef  Mar- 
shes. He  is  a  prolifio  cconposer,  not  re- 
markaUe  fcae  origjiulitr,  so  mntdi  as  for  inda- 
pendmt  imitation  of  other  s^les. 

AIN,  a  department  of  France  bordering  <m 
Bwitnnand  and  Bavuiy.  Tbe  Rhone  boands  it 
on  the  sonih,  and  the  Saone  on  the  west.  It 
oontalns  2,924  sqaare  miles  of  territory.  Popa- 
lation  in  1663,  ^2,989.  The  eastern  section  of 
the  depaxtment  Is  traversed  hj  lofty  mountain 
ranges,  intersected  by  deep  valleys.  The 
western  division  is  low,  level,  and  swampy,  and 
dotted  with  ntunerons  poncU,  many  of  which 
are  used  for  the  breeding  of  fish.  The  river 
AJn  flows  through  the  centre  of  the  province, 
and  is  used  to  drive  the  maohinerr  of  the  many 
saw  and  grist  ndUs  along  its  banks.  Immense 
rafts  ctf  timber  are  floated  down  its  n^id  oar- 
rent  to  Lyona  The  prodaots  ot  the  depart- 
ment are  ohiefly  agrionltoral,  embracing  com, 
wine,  fruits,  hay,  hemp,  flax,  lu)gs.  and  catUft. 
Sheep  are  reared  in  great  nnmbers  in  Ibe 
eastern  ^lart  of  tbe  d^nrtment  It  is  mb- 
divided  mto  6  arrondissements,  86  cantons,  and 
446  commimes.  Its  capital  town  is  Boorg. 
Ain  forms  the  bishopric  of  Belley. 

AINAD,  oB  AmAVD,  a  town  and  district  of 
Arabia,  in  the  province  of  £adnunanL  This 
town  is  sitoated  abont  207  miles  north-east  of 
Aden,  on  the  Wady-Hag-ger.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
a  laive  plaoe  containing  10,000  inhabitants, 
though  little  is  known  definitely  about  it. 

AIN-MADI,  a  town  and  oasis  of  the  Algerian 
desert,  situated  abont  160  miles  sonth  of 
Algiers.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  Httle 
streun,  Ain-Hodi,  vbioh  rises  in  tbe  n^bbor^ 
ing  monntdns,  vod  is  absrarbed  ij  the  snids  of 
Ihe  desert^  not  &r  from  the  town.  The  lattw 
is  bnOt  on  a  rocky  eminence  snrronnded  by 
gardens,  which  are  enclosed  by  an  arid  plain. 
It  ia  snrronndod  by  a  walL  has  two  princi- 
pal stivets,  is  a  station  for  caravans,  and 
poflBesses  a  considerable  trade.  In  1888,  and 
again  in  1889,  Abd-et-Kader  attempted  to 
make  hinudf  master  of  this  town,  but  was  nn- 
snooessftil.  The  city  is  roled  by  a  chief  of  the 
Te^ini  race,  a  family  which  originally  came 
from  Morocco. 

AINMCU^B,  Mahmuju  Ehakcxl,  bom 
at  Monioh  1807,  a  printer  on  glass  in  Banna. 
The  windows  of  the  cathedral  of  Batisbon  were 
completed  from  bis  designs  and  under  bis  dlreo- 
tioD.  Hia  "EmptifHDiar  Vesanns  by  Night," 
is  mnch  admired.  He  also  restored  the  stained 
^ses  (tf  Westminster  abbey,  of  St.  George's, 
Windsor,  and  fnmished  the  new  windows  of 
Ook^e  cathedral.  He  has  also  attained  some 
distinction  as  an  architectural  painter  in  oil. 

AIKBWOBTH,  Da.  Hbiibt,  an  English  Non- 
conformist divine,  the  date  and  plaoe  of  whose 
burth  are  unknown.  In  1690,  he  attached  him- 
self to  the  Brownist  sect,  and  was  afterwards 
compelled  by  persecution  to  fly  to  Holland, 
where,  in  connection  with  a  Mr.  Johnson,  he 
established  a  church  at  Amsterdam.  Bat  dis- 
sensions arose  between  bim  and  Johnson  whidi 
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distraoted  the  t^nrcb  so  much,  that  flnaltr  the 
latter  retired  with  some  of  his  friends  ts 
Embden.  This  did  not,  bowew,  pot  an  end  to 
the  distorbances,  and,  aftw  acune  time^  Aina- 
worth  wait  to  Ireland,  whence  he  afterward 
returned,  and  took  ohai^  of  his  old  ocmgrega- 
tion.  OB  is  supposed  to  have  died  at  Amste- 
dam  abont  the  year  1689.  A  eongolar  and  im- 
probable story  is  told  with  renwd  to  the  man- 
ner of  his  death.  A  Jew  had  lost  a  valuable 
diamond,  which  Ainsworth  found,  and  restored 
to  its  owner.  The  latter  wished  to  reward  tbe 
finder  of  his  jewel,  but  all  that  Ainsworth 
asked  was,  the  opportuni^  of  conferring  with 
some  of  the  principal  Jewieh  rabbis  on  ue  sub- 
ject of  tbe  MessiBnic  prophedes.  This  the  Jew 
promised  to  obtain  for  him,  but  being  unaUe  to 
effect  i^  is  said  to  have  poisoned  Ainswortb, 
from  Tendon,  and  in  order  to  rid  himself  oi 
his  importunitiee.  Ainsworth  was  very  fimd  (rf 
discusnon,  and  it  is  related  ctlaba  that  be  <moe 
had  a  violant  dS^uto  with  anotber  tbeoiogiaii, 
as  to  irtiether  Aaron's  ephod  was  Une  or  green. 
He  was  a  very  good  Hebrew  sohdar,  ana  pub- 
lished annotations  on  the  Psalms  and  Penta- 
touoh,  tc^ether  with  a  literal  transhUaou  of  tbe 
latter,  a  translation  of  Solomon's  Song,  and  oth- 
er works  of  a  somewhat  mmilar  character.  His 
annotations  won  for  him  a  r^utation  in  his 
own  day,  and  have  some  vslue  even  now. 

AINSWORTH,  RoBKBT,  teacher,  and  au- 
thor of  the  w^-known  Latin  dictionary,  bom 
in  Lancashire,  in  1660,  died  in  London,  April 
4,  1748.  Tbe  diotionuy  was  commenced  in 
171^  but  did  not  appear  until  1786.  It  was 
ofcendv^  used,  and  several  editums  have  been 
issued.  ThQ  work,  which  most  have  been  very 
laborions,  is  a  mere  word  boi^  and  in  no  sense 
answers  the  purpose  of  an  e^rmdog^cal  lezinxHQ. 
Kr.  Ainsworth  is  a  pleasant  ezoepUon  to  tbe 
ordinary  case  of  schoolmasters,  for  be  attained 
a  reqxwtable  competency,  uid  was  able  to  le- 
tire  while  in  tbe  vigor  of  life. 

AINSWORTH,  WnxiAK  Fbaitois.  an  English 
traveller,  geologist,  and  physician,  bom  at  Ex- 
eter, Nov.  9,  1807.  After  having  studied  med- 
icine at  Edinburgh,  and  received  tbe  d^ree  of 
U.  D.  at  the  university  of  that  city,  in  1897, 
he  went  to  France,  where  he  made  geolo^oal 
expeditions  in  Anvergue  and  the  Pyrenees.  H« 
retumed  to  Ediaburgh  in  1828,  took  ohaige  ct 
the  "Journal  ttf  Natoral  aiM  Geogn^ucal 
Science,"  and  delivared  leotores  on  geotogy. 
In  1882,  when  tbe  oh(dera  wis  in  Loodoo,  he 
was  attached  to  a  hospital  in  that  city.  He  af- 
terward lived  some  time  in  Irdand,  and,  ki 
1686,  went  out  with  OoL  Chesney's  expedi- 
tion to  explore  the  EuphnUea,  and  the  route 
frx>m  that  river  to  tbe  Mediterranean.  In  1887, 
he  retumed  from  this  expedition,  having  jun- 
viously  visited  Eoordistan,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  appointed,  la  oonneotiou  with  Rassam 
and  Theodore  RumcH,  by  tbe  geolomeal  and 
Bible  societies  of  London,  to  trace  the  oonxae 
of  the  river  Kizil-Irroak,  (the  ancient  Halys), 
and  to  Tiot  tbe  WealfliyaaQbristunsof  Eoindift- 
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tsn.  BeftH«  his  retorn,  be  visited  the  ootm- 
ttyof  the  Nestoriana,  andin  18^  puUiehed 
aocoTmt  of  his  "Besearohee  in  Aanria**  and 
"Travels  and  Beeearohes  in  Ana  lunor,  2f es- 
(^wtamiaj  Ohaldea,  and  Arroenia."  He  is  the 
author  of  "  The  Claims  of  the  Ohristian  Abo- 
xigines  in  the  East,"  and  Travels  in  the  Track 
of  the  10,000  Greeks,"  published  in  1844,  and 
has  also  written  several  reports  and  papers. 

AINSWOBTH,  WiLLUH  Habbison,  EngUsh 
novelist^  bam  Feb.  4, 1806,  at  Uanohester.  His 
father  was  an  attorney,  and  he  was  intended 
for  the  law,  bnt  from  an  earlv  age  he  exhibited  a 
strong  taste  for  Uteratore.  He  oontribnted  early 
to  the  "  European  Haxazine,'*  and  OonBtable's 
**  Edinbnydi  Magarine."  On  a  Tint  to  London  to 
oomidete  Us  law  studies,  h«  made  tiie  aoqnMnt* 
aooe  of  Ebera^  liie  kosee  cS  the  Italian  Opwa, 
whoae  daoi^ter  he  married  in  18S6.  A  novel, 
"ffir  John  OhevertoD,"  which  he  prodnoed  in 
1826,  was  shown  to  Sir  Walter  Soott,  and  the 
waiaes  of  that  distingnished  writer  enoonraged 
Ainsworth  to  pnrsne  the  coarse  he  had  thos  oom- 
menoed.  In  1884  his  Bookwood  "  appeared, 
in  wbiob  the  adventnres  of  the  noted  highway- 
man, Diok  Tarpin,  were  the  staple  of  the  tale, 
interwoven  with  a  mystery  in  which  the  nom- 
inal hero  of  the  stoiy  was  implicated.  The 
popnlari^  of  this  novel  enoonraged  Ainsworth 
to  bring  ont  "Jack  Sheppard."  The  robber 
school  of  romanoe,  as  it  was  styled,  was  de- 
cidedly popular,  and,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
nondaticnis  d  those  who  saw  in  its  exdtfaig 
faiddentfl  a  atimnlns  to  erime,  it  fixed  Mr. 
AiB8w<Hth*s oelelnit/.  Thisol^eethavingbftni 
attained,  he  torned  to  a  more  vholestmie  style 
of  literature,  and  prodnoed  various  romances 
of  local  interest,  in  which  historical  characters 
an  introdnoed,  and  very  freely  dealt  with  for 
the  wfirking  np  of  the  narrative.  Bnch  arc  his 
"Tower  of  London,"  "Gny  Fawkes,"  "Old  St. 
Paul's,"  "  Windsor  OasUe.'^  He  edited  "  Bent- 
ley's  IGsoellaDy  "  for  some  time,  and  afterward 
lumohed  "  Ainsworth's"  on  his  own  aocoont. 
He  became,  in  1645,  proprietor  of  Colbm*n*s 
New  Monthly.  His  works  are  written  in  a 
Uvelr  style,  his  invention  is  fertile,  and  he  ia 
inariianatible  of  incident  They  have  been 
translated  into  several  contiQental  languages. 

AINTAB,  a  town  of  Syria,  at  the  source  of 
tiM  itrw  Eowek,  and  abont  70  miles  dia- 
taut  from  Aleppo.  It  has  about  20,000  inhab- 
itMiti^  ft  mixea  population  of  TnrkeL  Greefa^ 
and  Armenian  Cnrteduis,  The  chief  trade  is 
in  bidee  and  leather.  Aintab  is  supposed  by 
some  olaadcal  writers  to  he  identiciu  with  the 
ancient  Antaochia  ad  Tannun. 

AINUNAH,  a  harbor  on  the  western  coast 
at  Arabia,  said  to  be  the  only  seonre  one  in 
the  northern  portion  of  the  Red  sea.  A  small 
stream  flows  mto  it,  which  has  great  reputation 
among  the  ueighboriDg  Bedoains,  on  account 
its  water,  whidi  is  pure  and  abundant, 

AINtrS,  or  Hjlebt  Eooulbs,  a  race  of  sar- 
uee  inhabiting  the  EocHile  islands,  and  sabtoct 
ttiefly  to  the  Japaneee  away.  With  regard  to 
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tills  people  the  most  extravagant  statements 
have  been  made  by  some  traveUers,  La  Ferouse 
declaring  that  they  are  tiie  most  hairy  race  aa 
the  fiwe  of  the  globe.  "Their  beards,"  he 
says,  "  hang  upon  thehr  breaste,  and  ihsar  arms, 
neck,  and  babk,  are  covered  with  hidr.  -  I 
observed  this  as  a  general  chuitcteristio." 
Bron^ton  also  asserts  that  their  bodies  are 
almost  universally  covered  with  long  blade 
hair,  and  that  he  noticed  the  peculiarity  even 
in  children.  These  writers  also  ^ve  very  con- 
flicting statements  ss  to  their  stature,  complex- 
ion, and  personal  appearance  generally.  Go- 
lownin,  who  records  uie  observations  which  he 
made  auring  his  captivity,  and  Lieut  Haber- 
sham, an  ofaoer  of  the  TJ.  S.  Navy,  aUAched  to 
the  N<vth  Fadfio  exploring  expedition,  have 
exposed  the  untruthfnlnees  of  these  aoconnta. 
The  latter  sa^  that  Hxtar  beards  are  nsnally  but 
five  or  HZ  inches  in  length.  He  saw  but  one 
ease  in  which  tt  reaehed  more  than  half  way 
tothew^;  and  as  this  individual  more  nearly 
answered  the  description  of  "haiiyZoorile" 
than  any  of  them,  he  was  persuaded  to  strip, 
and  his  body  was  found  (with  the  exception  of 
a  small  tuft  of  hair  on  each  shoulder-blade)  to 
be  no  more  thickly  covered  with  heir  thaa 
those  of  several  of  the  sailors.  They  shave  the 
front  of  the  head,  and  thon^  the  hair  remain- 
ing is  extremely  bushy,  this  is  not  its  natural 
appearance,  but  due  to  frequent  scratching. 
They  permit  it  to  srow  until  it  nearly  touches 
the  shoulder.  Its  hue  ia  usually  black.  Their 
aha^y  beards  and  wild  expreadon  of  oonnta- 
nance  give  them  a  ferodous  amot,  contrasting 
straogdy  with  the  gentleness  th^  manners. 
Their  features  are  more  regular  than  those  ot 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  do  not  show  that 
false  and  treaoherooa  expreedon,  so  noticeable 
in  the  oouit«iaDoes  of  their  masters.  In  com- 
^exion  they  are  of  a  dark  brownish  black. 
Though  usually  below  the  middle  height,  some 
of  them  are  of  lofty  stature.  They  are  of  sym- 
metrical proportions,  and  poesees  great  powers 
of  endurance.  They  rarely  wear  more  than  a 
single  gannent,  which  for  summer  use  is  made 
of  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree ;  it  reaches  to  the 
knee,  and  is  confined  about  the  waist  by  a 
sash.  In  winter  they  clothe  themselves  wit^i 
the  skins  of  animals.  The  most  disagreeable 
peonliari^  oi  the  Ainus  is  th^  persraial  nn- 
oleanlineas.  Their  bodies  swarm  with  ver- 
min, and  tiie  filth  adheriDg  to  them  generates 
a  variety  d  entaaeous  aftections,  which  they 
seem  to  make  no  attempt  to  heal.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  their  dealings  with  each  other  and 
with  strangers,  they  exhibit  tndts  of  character 
worthy  of  imitation  by  nations  calling  them- 
selves (uvilized ;  their  generosity,  mildness,  and 
modesty,  attract  the  attention  of  the  most  unob- 
eerving.  The  Ainus  mode  of  salutation  is  sin- 
gular. "  They  bring  the  tips  of  the  fingers  up 
to  th^  eyes,  oast  the  latter  upon  the  ground, 
and  in  a  low  voice,  indulge  in  a  len^y  ha< 
rangue,  stroking  the  beard  meanwhile  man  the 
«ye6  downward."    At  the  doaft  ot  thdr  re- 
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marks  they  look  up  at  the  perMm  addreaae^ 
and  o(Hitiime  gadog  nntil  they  catoh  his  dye. 
In  die  same  wi^  the^  retiim  thanks  for  any 
CMovnin  deeonbes  the  natives  of  Yesso 
as  BopeHor  in  strength,  beauty,  and  activity,  to 
those  of  the  other  K-oorile  isles,  and  attributes  it 
partly  to  the  fact  that  they  trade  Tith  the  Ja- 
panese, thereby  obtaining  better  food.  The  in- 
habitants uio  remaining  islands  live  npon 
-wild  fowl,  roots,  and  fish,  and  being  very  indo- 
lent, often  go  for  days  withont  eating,  when 
theb  Buppl^  of  food  are  exhausted,  from  re- 
luctance to  exert  themselves  to  procure  more. 
In  winter,  the  Ainns  live  in  hats  of  earth,  and 
in  sommer  in  straw  hats.  They  At  either  npon 
the  ground  or  on  Jiqtanese  mats.  Some  have 
gar^ms  in  the  Japanese  fiMhion:  others  engage 
m  0x6  ohase :  they  kill  with  thdr  n>ear8  and 
arrows,  bears,  deer,  and  hare,  oatdli  birds,  and 
also  eat  dogs.  Fcdygamy  ia  practised  amoi^ 
tbMQ.  They  have  no  writing ;  every  thing  is 
handed  down  from  generation  to  g«ieratioQ  by 
oral  tradition.  -  They  worship  the  son  and 
moon,  bat  have  no  places  set  i^art  for  religioas 
servioes,  and  no  priests.  It  is  mentioned  as  a 
strildng  proof  of  tiieir  amiabilily  of  disposition, 
that  they  h&ve  no  words  oi  abose  in  their  Ian* 
guage.  (See  "  My  Last  Cruise,"  by  A.  W.  Ha- 
bersham, u.  s.  N.  iser.) 

AlOn,  a  clnster  of  16  islands  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  aboat  100  miles  K.  by  W.  from 
New  Qainea.  Fish,  tartle^  and  frnits  abound, 
and  the  natives  have  some  interooorse  in  trade 
with  the  Ohinesow 

AIB  (Greek  ojp  and  Lat.  osrX  a  tenn  now 
timited  to  Om  atmospheric  air.  As  fbrmerly 
employed  It  might  rignify  varions  gases.  By 
the  andent  philosophers  it  was  regarded  as  an 
ehaaent  Its  properties  are  treated  nnder  the 
bead  Atmosphksb.  It  is  a  mixtare  of  nitrogen 
and  oxygen  almost  exolanvely.  By  sudden  and 
violent  compression  the  oxygen  may  be  made 
to  unite  so  saddenly  with  carbonaoeoos  snb- 
stances  as  to  influne  thom.  Tinder  placed  in  a 
ti^ht  tube  may  be  lighted  by  driving  a  dose 
piston  down  upon  it.  Gunpowder  is  sometimes 
thus  fired  in  charging  holes,  mode  for  blasting 
rocks ;  and  diaaBtroas  effects  have  been  pro- 
dvoed  throng  l^oronoe  of  this  property  of  air. 

AXB}  in  mnsio,  a  sncceaslon  of  soonds  or^ 
ranged  in  a  pleasing,  agreeable  manner,  and  omn- 
momyknowDBsatuneormelody.  Atthe pres- 
ent day  it  is  oi^omary  to  resbrict  the  term  to  a 
melody,  written  for  a  single  voloe.  Authorities 
differ  as  to  its  etymology,  and  while  some  de- 
rive it  directly  from  the  Italian  aria,  or  the 
Latin  oar,  air,  in  the  natural  sense  of  the  term, 
because  it  represents  a  saocesmon  of  sounds, 
flowing  eaaUy,  natorally,  lightly,  like  the  move- 
ments of  the  breeze,  others  consider  its  use  la 
mosic  as  purely  metaphorical,  and  eaggOBted  by 
the  relative  positions  which  elemental  air  and 
melody  oooupy  in  our  sphere^  and  in  musip.  The 
air  is  an  ezcasdingly  important  part  of  a  vocal 
oomposition,  constituting,  according  to  Haydn, 
"  itsli&^  spir^  and  essence,"  and  whether  ^ 
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pliedto  a  ^mple  scHig,  or  ballad,  fiamlng  in  itssU 
an  entire  piece,  or  to  a  portion  of  a  more  elabo- 
rate work,  as  on  opera  or  oratnio,  dioold  always 
conform  in  sentiment  to  the  meaning  of  the 
words  and  the  sitaation  of  the  singer.  With- 
ont this  easential  quality,  however  pleaong  to 
the  ear,  it  can  never  fuUy  aati^  the  heart  Of 
the  intellect  Kotliing  is  more  remarkable  ia 
the  history  of  music  utan  the  reformatiiHi  ef- 
fected by  Mozart  and  Glaok,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century,  in  the  oonstraotion  of  thy 
air.  They  found  it  ova-loaded  by  so-called  em- 
belllshmentB,  which  composers  had  been  obliged 
to  add,  in  ordw  that  the  singer  might  exhibit 
the  flexibility  or  culture  of  Ms  voice,  and  so 
artificial  in  character  thatevery  thing  approach- 
ing nature  seoned  banished  firom  the  opera,  or 
erea  from  less  pretentions  oompomtions.  By 
introducing  simple,  natural,  ana  appropriate 
melodies,  they  made  the  open  what  it  was  in- 
tended to  be,  a  musical  drama,  expreedng  emo- 
tions which  language  alone  would  &il  to  excite. 
]So  one  who  has  studied  one  of  Mozart's  opMas, 
Don  GHowmni  for  example,  can  £ul  to  perceive 
the  individuality  and  appro[«iateness  of  the 
urs,  even  when  distribntad  to  a  multiplicity  of 
characters.  The  standard  which  theee  oompoaers 
established  has  not  always  been  adhered  to,  and 
Italian  mnaio  of  the  present  day,  although  re- 
markable for  melodio  sweetoeas,  is  too  frequently 
disfigured  by  airs  destitute  of  meaning  or  char- 
aotw.  Many  of  our  popular  modern  aiia  are 
men  to  tlw  same  olyeotion^-a  ikct  attesting 
utber  a  lack  of  in^rati<»i  in  die  composer,  or 
an  indiflBsrenoe  cr  distaste  in  the  pnblio  fiw  tnie 
and  expressive  vocal  music.  From  this  amolu- 
don  we  may  except  the  German  son^  irritm^ 
who  strive  to  oonsti^ct  their  airs  in  direct  eoft- 
formity  to  tiie  meaning  of  the  words. 

AIB,  in  painting,  the  atmospheric  medi- 
um through  which  every  object  1q  nature  is 
viewed,  and  the  effect  of  which  is  the  objeot  of 
the  artist  to  reprodooe  in  his  picture,  so  that  a 
proper  idea  at  distanoe  and  oatlina  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

AIB,  or  AaBBN,  called  Air  in  tiie  Berber  and 
Asben  in  the  Hotusa  tongue,  a  country  of  cen- 
tral Africa,  first  visited  and  made  known  to  the 
European  world  by  the  Aitish  eenind  African 
expedilaon  a£  Rlohardaon,  Berth,  and  Orerwco, 
1850.  It  is  sitnated  between  tlw  16th  and  SOth 
parallels  of  N.  latitude,  and  between  5**  and 
10°  E.  longitude.  It  is  bordered  by  the  Ke- 
lowi  Tnarlks  on  the  north,  and  by  Soodan,  or 
N^roland,  on  the  south.  Dr.  Barth  terms  it 
the  Switzerland  of  the  desert,  and  the  ftontier^ 
land  of  n^rodom.  Its  noruiern  borders  are 
infested  by  a  savage  and  inhospitable  race  of 
plunderers,  who  rob  and  often  murder  stran- 
gers wbo  pass  through  the  country.  In  the 
north  is  the  mountain  group  of  Gnnge,  rising 
6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the 
valleys,  tropical  vegetatiiHi  thrives;* here  is  the 
northern  limit  of  the  doom  palm,  here  are  val- 
leys rich  in  trees,  brushwood,  and  good  water ; 
here  are  trees  swanning  with  beantifiil  xing- 
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dorea,  hoopOM^  and  other  smaller  hirds ;  and 
highlands  abounding  In  aases  and  goats.  To  the 
south  are  the  gronps  of  Mt  Bnnda^,  Eghellal, 
Anderas,  and  Boffuan.  Hear  the  18th  par- 
allel is  the  northern  limit  of  the  indigo  pmnt. 
Near  the  ITth  is  the  northern  limit  <n  the 
nra:^  Kanj  of  the  table-lands  are  covered  with 
uiiok  grasa  In  the  sonth-east,  It  is  nninhalnted 
and  waterless,  the  giraflfo  is  lees  frequent,  and 
tfie  anldope  more  numerous.  A  desert  plateau, 
with  aa  average  elevation  of  S,000  feet,  the 
homecf  thegiraSb,  wild  ox  and  ostrich,  divides 
Air  from  Kegroland.  The  European  travel- 
kn  made  even-  cffiirt  to  fhmiah  themselves 
wtdi  all  KtXB  of  provimtnis  at  one  of  the  chief 
towns,  bat  were  only  able  to  buj  small  qnanti- 
tles  of  Qoinea  oom,  batter,  and  fresh  cheese,  2 
or  8  goats,  and  hj  great  trouble  a  camel-load  of 
dvra  or  sorghmn.  The  inhabitants  of  Air 
are  blacker  and  not  so  tall  as  those  of  Azkar ; 
and  instead  of  the  austere  and  r^:nlBr  northern 
features,  have  a  rounder  and  more  oheerM  ex- 
preesifm  of  conntenanoe.  Hanj  chew  tobacco 
mixed  with  natron,  bat  do  not  smoke.  Their 
dress  was  gsjr,  several  of  them  wearing  light 
blue  tobes.  The  principal  places  are  Agadez 
and  nntoUast.  Ifr.  Biidiardsm's  Journal  gives 
ft  Usfe  of  the  towDi  and  vfllwes  of  Air,  with 
their  population.  In  the  valkTS  the  land  is 
T^on^ed  by  shaves  yoked  tiiree  alveast,  and 
driven  by  thdr  Tuarik  masters.  This  is  proba- 
bly the  most  southern  place  in  central  Africa 
-«KV«  the  pknuh  is  used ;  for  all  over  Soodan 
the  hoe  is  the  sole  inqdement  tor  preparing  the 
ground.  The  govunmeot  of  the  ooontty  is  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Saltan  of  Agadez,  and  his 
chief  vassal  is  Anneer  of  Tintellnst,  an  aged  and 
liberal  sheik.  The  inhabitants  are  strict  and 
even  fiuistical  Mohammedans.  The  name  Air 
first  appears  in  the  description  of  Leo  Afrioa- 
nus,  written  in  1C86.  It  was  introduced  by  the 
Berber  oonquerors,  as  Asben  is  the  abori^^- 
n^  DanM  still  used  by  the  bhwk  and  mixed 
population.  The  wranoi  are  highly  fiivored 
by  the  outmns  at  the  oountiT.  u  ft  man 
marriee  a  woman  cf  another  village,  he  nnist 
CO  and  live  in  her  village^  not  she  in  his. 
The  hereditary  power  does  not  descend  to  the 
■on,  but  to  the  Aster's  son.  The  arms,  in  gen- 
eral, are  the  spear,  the  sword,  and  the  da^r, 
and  the  immense  shidd  of  sntelope-hide  with 
which  they  very  expertly  protect  themselves 
ud  ihfai  hcHvee;  but  some  use  bows  and 
arrows.  A  few  only  have  muskets,  and  those 
ftw  keep  them  for  show  rather  tlian  aotoal  use. 
Aa  the  valleys  of  Air  are  but  poorly  cultivated, 
and  as  every  piece  of  dothing  material  has  to 
be  imported,  the  population  ooald  not  be  so  nn- 
merons  as  it  is,  were  they  not  sustained  by  the 
iah  trade  of  Bihua.  The  tolls  levied  oa  this 
artkde  in  return  for  protection  afliaded,  oonsti- 
tote  almoat  the  whwe  sonroe  d  revenoe  to  the 
iheika  of  Tfutelhu^  Looeoo^  and  othors.  (See 
UefaardaoiA  **  Jonnial  ot  a  IMon  to  Oentral 
Aftka,"  London,  1868,  and  Dr.  Berth's  "  TMt- 
eta  fa  Oanbral  Ahioa,*^  London,  1857.) 


AIR-BLADDEB,  a  peculiar  organ  in  some 
Mnda  of  fishes,  commonly  oalled  by  fishermen, 
Uie  "  swim."  Fishes  endowed  witli  great  pow- 
ers of  locomotdon,  and  acouetomed  to  pass  rap- 
idly from  the  surface  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean, 
and  vice  versa,  are  provided  with  an  ur-blad- 
der  or  a  swim,  by  which  they  can  modiQr  at  will, 
the  specific  gravity  of  their  bodies  in  the  water, 
aa  birds  do  in  the  atmosphere,  by  admitting  air 
into  their  quills  and  other  hollow  portions  of 
their  bodies  when  they  wish  to  ascend,  and  by- 
expelling  it  as  they  ^soend.  Not  that  fiw 
draw  air  into  their  swinu  and  expel  it,  as  Mrds 
do  in  their  quills  Ac,  but  Hmj  have  the  power 
of  geoeroting  gas  to  nil  the  swim,  l&e-a  baUoon 
vithin  the  body,  when  they  wian  to  ascend  in 
the  water,  and  expelling  it  again,  when  th^ 
descend,  that  the  body  may  sink  more  easily 
its  own  wei^t  Fishermen  are  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Amotions  of  the  air-bladder  in  the 
cod,  and  other  species,  which  require  to  be 
brought  fresh  to  market  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  place  where  they  are  caught :  they 
perforate  toe  ur-bladd^  with  a  fine  needle,  al- 
lowing the  air  to  escape,  and  by  this  means  the 
fish  are  unable  to  rise  from  the  bottom  of  the 
well-boats  where  th^  live  for  a  considerable 
time,  while  broiwht  to  mai^et  Cod-sounds 
are  nothing  bnt  the  salted  aiT-bladders  ot  these 
fishes.  The  Iceland  fishermen,  and  those  of 
Kewfonodland,  prepare  isinglass  from  cod- 
souods  ;  and  the  Bnsuans  prepare  a  superior 
kind  of  isbigjass  from  the  sounds  or  swims  of 
the  sturgeon.  Theswimiscomposedofalength- 
ened  sao,  sometimes  rimple,  as  in  the  common 
perch ;  or  divided  into  several  compartments, 
by  transverse  ligature,  as  in  tiie  trout  and  sal- 
mon ;  sometimes  fhrnished  with  appendices, 
more  or  less  numerous,  in  different  species.  It 
is  composed  of  a  thick  internal  coat  of  fibrous 
texture,  and  a  thin  external  coat,  the  whole 
being  enveloped  in  the  covering  of  the  intes- 
tines. The  forms  of  this  oivan  are  infinitely 
varied  in  difibrent  genera  and  qwdes  of  fishes. 
It  haa  In  many  spedes  no  extenoal  opening,  and 
&e  air  (»  gas  with  which  it  is  distended,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  secreted,  in  such  cases,  by  a  ^an- 
dulous  organ,  with  which  it  is  always  provided. 
In  fteah-wster  fishes,  the  air-bladder  communi- 
catee Bometunes  with  the  cesophaguaand  some- 
times with  the  stomach,  by  means  of  a  small 
duct  or  tabs ;  uid  in  these  instances,  no  secret- 
ing gland  is  found.  A  very  limited  number  of 
species,  among  which  is  the  common  eel,  have 
air-bladders  opening  by  an  external  duc^  and 
also  provided  with  secreting  glands ;  thns  form- 
ing, as  it  were,  a  link  between  the  two  con- 
trasted types  of  stractore  in  swims.  Fishes 
deprived  their  air-bladders,  for  the  mk»  of 
expwimwt,  innk  helpless  to  the  botttnn  of  the 
water,  and  there  remain,  inoapable  of  moving 
or  even  of  twninfarfnlTig  their  equilibrium.  All 
tiie  di&roit  Hiedee  of  flat-fish,  such  aa  itoteo^ 
BotoH,  turbobs  briUs,  &a,  which  live  wly  on  the 
coasts,  and  sand  banks  at  the  bottom  of  Ae 
ooean,  where  they  find  their  food,  have  no  air- 
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bladders ;  their  bodies  are  heavier  than  vater, 
and  their  mode  of  life  does  not  require  them  to 
asoend.  Mackerel  and  other  cpecies,  which  find 
their  food  entirelj^  on  the  surface,  and  remain 
there,  have  no  air-bladders  ;  theic  bodies  are 
comparativelj  light  and  they  need  not  nnk  low 
down  in  seardh  of  food.  Fishes,  therefore, 
whose  habits,  and  pecalinr  organization,  confine 
them  either  to  the  anr&ce  of  the  water,  or  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  do  not  regaire  to  pass  uiroagh 
a  wide  range  of  different  di^tba,  or  enooonter 
difii»ent  dognea  of  pressure,  from  the  medium 
in  wtddi  they  lire  and  move,  and  therefore  do 
not  require  an  air-bladder  to  a^ort  the  qwdfio 
myitj  of  the  body  to  difl^«nt  d^fths  of  ynter, 
8<naie  zooloeista  have  eappoeed  that  the  air- 
bladder  of  nsbee  may  be  connected  with  the 
nspiratiMi,  bnt  nothing  oertun  is  known  on 
this  snl^t  Knch  rraoj^  to  be  yet  obeerred 
with  regard  to  the  relation  oi  this  oi^an  to  the 
general  oonformation  of  fishes  ;  for  it  is  some- 
times  fonnd  in  one  species,  and  entirely  absent 
in  another,  which  bdongs  to  the  same  gtnias. 

AIR-0£LI£  are  houow  spaces  wiUiin  the 
ceUolar-tiAne  of  the  stems,  leaves,  and  other 
parts  of  plants,  containing  air  only;  the  s^  and 
other  matters,  being  contained  in  different  re- 
ceptacles. They  most  freqaenUy  occur  in  water- 
mnts,  and  very  ecnu^oaonaly  in  the  ^bndid 
Yictona  regim  of  the  mlent  lakes  of  Goiana, 
enabling  its  rosy  leaves  to  float ;  in  the  floSi*- 
furio  apirdlia.  <Kf  which  Hie  inale  q>edmaiB 
immersed  in  the  water  rise  from  the  bottom  to 
meet  the  long  stalked  females  which  stand  over 
the  snrfaoe.  Tnbolar  canes  which  contain  air, 
and  allow  the  naked  eye  to  see  throngh  them 
(If  the  stem  of  the  plant  be  cnt),  occur  in  the 
baqjboo  and  other  plants  of  the  grass  fkmily  ; 
bnt  they  must  be  oistlngnished  from  the  air- 
ceUs.  Other  receptacles  of  air  are  to  he  found 
in  the  eambwm  (or  the  layer  of  gelatinoos  eel- 
lular-tissne  between  the  wood  and  the  bark)  of 
trees.  Here  the  lon^tndinal  rows  of  cells  be- 
come broader,  and  ^hibit,  in  the  progress 
growth,  small  fiat  aii-bnbbles  between  the  walls 
a  the  oontigoooB  oella ;  gradoalfy  the  bnbUee 
beonne  ^bular  or  onl,  andafterthe  cell  wdls 
have  increased  in  thickneas,  a  small  canal  is 
formed  within  the  new  mass,  giving  rise  to  po- 
rous vessels.  This  is  readily  observable  in  limes 
and  willows.  The  ur-bnbblee  olMtruet  the  pas- 
sage of  the  B^i,  and  thus  cause  the  consobda- 
tion  of  the  wood.  The  difference  between  the 
wood  of  needle-leafed  trees  (sach  as  the  pine, 
fir,  romce,  larch,  &o.),  and  of  broad-leafed  trees, 
chiefly  depends  upon  the  nnmber  of  the 
that  are  converted  into  poroos  vessels. 

AIR-GUN,  a  pneumatic  engine  resembling 
a  musket,  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  bal- 
lets by  means  of  compressed  air.  It  ctmsuts  of 
a  lode,  stock,  barrel,  and  ramrod.  The  stock  Is 
made  hdlow,  and  provided  with  proper  oooks 
fbr  filling  it  with  compressed  air  means  of  a 
force  pomp.  The  lock  is  nothing  bnt  a  valve 
which  lets  into  the  barrel  a  portion  of  t2ie 
air  onnpressed  in  the  stock,  when  the  triggH- 


ia  polled.  The  gun  is  loaded  with  wadding 
and  ball  in  the  <ffdinaiy  way,  and  the  ur  end- 
denly  introduced  from  uie  stock  propels  it  with 
a  velocity  propcnrtional  to  the  square  root  of  tiie 
degree  of  oompreedcm  of  the  air.  There  are 
many  ways  of  arranging  air^nna,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  if  the  discovery  (tf  powder  had 
not  been  made  at  an  earlier  date,  these  instru- 
ments would  have  reached  a  point  excel- 
lence little  su^ected.  The  last  improvement 
is  due  to  a  sdentifio  genttoDoan,  J.  OomeUns 
Borda.  It  ocnasts  in  loading  the  reeervcrirs  in 
the  gun  with  a  mixtore  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen m  the  due  proportion  for  wodadnK  water, 
or  mOT9  praotioally,  with  a  mixture  of  air  and 
ordinaiy  gas-li^t.  The  gnn  ia  beridea  jmvided 
with  a  small  electric  battery,  so  ooimeotedwith 
the  trigger,  that  at  tiie  moment  a  poctioa  of  fiie 
gas  is  let  oat,  an  electric  spaA  is  prodooed, 
which  detennines  the  instantaneous  combus- 
tion of  the  mixture  into  steam  at  a  very  hi^ 
pressure,  in  consequenoe  of  the  ezoesBivB  heat 
resulting  from  the  chemical  transformation. 
Thisur-gun  maypnq>dabaU  asfikrasamua- 
ket,  while  an  ordmaiy  au-^gaB.  propels  it  on^ 
60  or  80  yuda. 

AIR-PIPE,  a  pipe  used  to  ventilate  the  holds 
of  ships.  It  is  generally  made  of  a  ootUm 
or  hmip  fhbrio.  The  pipe  passes  vertaoaDy 
throngh  one  of  the  hatchways,  from  the  hold 
or  from  between  decks,  to  the  upper  deck, 
where  the  <^>ening  is  enlarged,  tnnied  side- 
ways, and  flastened  to  the  rising  toward  the 
point  from  whence  the  wind  blows.  The  wind 
forces  itself  down,  and  the  fool  air  below  cornea 
out  throng  the  other  hatohwqrs.  Air-pqMs 
on  steamers  are  made  of  iron  plates  like  stove- 
pipes, or  of  tin  plates.  Their  diameter  is  from 
12  to  86  inches.  The  top  is  made  movable, 
and  is  provided  with  a  vane  which  keeps  the 
opening  toward  the  wind  by  the  effect  of  the 
wind  itselt  This  superior  arrangement  has 
been  introduood  on  board  of  steamers,  be- 
canse  the  heat  of  the  fbmaoes  in  the  boil- 
er room,  and  the  smdl  oi  the  bomhw  paint 
and  grease  in  the  ndghbcriiood  ttf  <n* 
^ne  are  alniost  insuAnUe.  The  results  of 
bad  ventilation  in  sailiug  vessels  are  cholOTa, 
small-pox,  and  typhus  and  other  fsvers,  which, 
though  not  immediately  and  certainly  &taL 
have  destroyed  more  lives  than  heat  and  bad 
smells.  It  would  be  very  desiraUe  to  have  im- 
proved ^r-pipes  introduced  by  law  on  board 
all  kinds  of  vessels. — The  name  of  air-pipe  is 
also  given  to  pipes  under,  over,  or  Insiae  of 
which  a  fire  is  lighted  to  create  a  draft  for  the 
purpose  of  ventilaticm. 

AIR-PLANTS,  a  term  applied  to  some  mo- 
des of  the  Amines  of  Bromeliacea  {TiUanma 
WMoidda,  hanging  in  festorais  from  the  fwest 
trees  of  tropical  America,  mfww  likn  and  T. 
xiphioidM,  pwfiiming  the  balconies  of  honses  in 
Buenos- Ayres,  and  otorekidMMm  ipMmitjy 
the  para^tic  groupa  of  than,  such  as  the  odri^ 
ara^imdM^  <iit  JtMO&raat  the  East  IncUe^  and 
many  others),  oeoaose  ttf  their  being  able  to 
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five  fiv  a  oonrideraUe  time,  saflpendet]  in  the 
air,  wiUiont  apparently  receiving  any  nntriment. 
The  hot,  damp,  and  ehady  forests  of  the  torrid 
aone  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  abound  in 
graoefollj  and  grotesquely  shaped  and  de- 
hdooslj  scented  q>eoie8  m  orehideat,  bo  ^at 
in  Jara  alone  there  are  nearly  800  varieties. 
Daring  the  dry  season,  which  is  that  of  repose, 
otxre^ondiDg  to  our  winter  in  this  respeoL 
these  parasites  wither,  lose  their  leaves,  and 
seem  to  be  dead;  bnt  as  soon  as  the  gentle,  pre- 
parafeoiy  rahi  begins  to  they  zcTive,  and 
beeome  fol^  d6Tu<n>ed  into  their  ^orioos  ex- 
IrtsDM  bj  me  ceeniMS  diowers  that  transform 
tiw  whfde  mrfifoe  <^  tiw  ooontry  into  a  m^ 
idfieeitt  hot>IionBe.  lliey  are  attached,  amidst 
gigantio  grasses,  feats,  mi  nnmberleas  otimberB^ 
to  treea,  roc^  and  are  nourished  by  the 
ctntinoaL  warm  vapors  that  fill  the  fbresta. 
Stagnant  water  is  u^mions  to  them,  even  by 
mere  ]voxiinity.  The  roots  of  most  folly  d^ 
vdoped  air-pluita,  by  which  they  ding  to  their 
sopports  him  in  the  air,  have  an  onter  pardb- 
menVlike  utyer,  in  which  the  spiral  ceils  ex- 
hiUt  detached  fibres  and  simple  walls;  thos  in 
tmeidivm  altmimum,  tpidendron  elmtffatumf 
dm.  In  rader  to  e^Joy  these  beantifiil  plants  in 
oor  Iwiues,  we  most  sairoimd  them  by  the 
aataral  oirauiiBtaiioee  in  which  they  prosper, 
via,:  nrttea  wood,  a  very  little  chopped  moss, 
and  Aajpnento  of  flowerpots  fi|r  soil,  with  heat, 
damp  nr.  diffiised  Mgii,  abaenod  «  itagDant 
water  and  of  imparities. 

AIR-PTIMP.  I.  In  natural  philosophy,  a 
madune  fi>r  ezhanstuig  the  air  from  a  vceseL 
The  first  machine  of  this  kind  was  made  in 
1650  by  Otto  de  Guerioke,  boi^^mastor  of  Ua(^ 
deborg,  shortly  after  Oailleo  had  discovered 
that  air  was  pcMiderable.  Bince  then  this  in- 
stnmient  has  been  much  improved,  principally 
V  Hook,  Pfq>in,  Hawksbee,  Boyle,  and  Babmet. 
m  its  most  approved  form  it  consists  of  a  olroa- 
lar  brasB  plateCon  which  is  placed  a  bell-shaped 
^sas  vessel.  The  imdde  oommonicates  throng 
a  hcde  drilled  in  the  oentre  of  the  plate,  with 
two  vwtioil  pomp  <grlinderB.  The  piston  rods 
of  dw  two  ]^8toDs  ara  provided  with  rai^ 
acted  iipoB  by  a  pinioa  plaoed  brtween 
thmn,  on  the  shaft  of  whioh  is  a  doaUe 
crank.  This  crank  is  worked  np  and  down 
with  both  hands.  The  rim  of  the  g^ASs 
Tessel,  called  the  reservoir,  is  grotmd  per- 
fbctly  flat,  and  a  little  lard  is  mbbed  npon  the 
edge  before  it  is  applied  on  the  brass  plate, 
whioh  is  likewise  gronnd  flat  by  a  oircolar  slid- 
ing motion.  Thos  an  air-moot  joint  is  formed. 
Ywves,  plaoed  either  on  toe  piston  or  on  the 
cjdindera,  a  stop  oook  on  Hie  pipe,  and  a  mer* 
cory  Taoaum  gauge,  oomronnieating  with  the 
reserroii:  completo  the  machine.  At  each 
itxoke  of  a  piston,  a  cylinder  fiiH  of  air  is  ez- 
peDed  on  <me  side  the  piston,  and  the  air  <tf 
the  reaerrc^  ananda  to  fill  the  naoe  m  the 
oOerside;  at  uia  retain  BtnAe^tms  air  is  ex- 
pelted  in  ito  tun,  and  so  on.  The  air  of  tiw 
rsMnrtHr  beoomfla  mwe  and  more  dilated  tiU  tiw 
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moment  when  a  ftall  o]^inder  of  it,  emnpnwa^ 
into  the  small  ^>aoe  necessarily  left  between  th  J 
piston  and  the  cylinder  botttHn,  has  not  a  sof* 
ncient  pressoreto  open  the  valve;  that  is  to 
say,  when  this  pressore  is  less  than  14  ponnds 
to  the  sqoare  inch,  which  is  the  pressore  of  the 
atmo^here,  acting  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valve.  As  a  oonaeqaence  of  its  principle  of 
action,  a  per&ct  vaonom  cannot  be  produced  by 
tiiis  machine,  bat  it  will  be  approximated  in  a 
direct  ratio  with  the  perllMtion  of  the  work- 
nuMufaip  of  the  pmnp;  it  is  osaally  of  ^  of  an 
inoh<tfmaronry.  The  improvement  introdaced 
by  Babinet  oontfats  in  a  cook  of  a  pecoHar 
form  plaoed  under  the  pmnps,  whi<di  by  means 
of  four  passages  makes  one  pomp  act  on  the 
other,  and  enables  the  operator  to  obtain  a  mwe 
perfect  vaoanm,  that  is,  A  of  an  inch  of  mercnir. 
This  oook  is  worked  by  band,  and  is  naed  only 
after  the  vaonom  has  been  brought  to  two  mil- 
limetres of  mercury,  possible  by  working  the 
pomps  alone.  TMs  oock  might  be  worked 
automatically,  if  it  were  desirable.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  greater  perfection  might  still  be  obtained 
by  making  8, 4,  or  more  pumps  act  in  snooeamon, 
that  is,  the  first  exhausting  the  second,the  second 
exhausting  the  third,  and  the  last  ochansting 
the  reservob:.  The  last  innovation  in  air-pumps 
is  due  to  iSr,  Eenaedy.  This  gentleman,  strook 
by  the  want  <^  ataUuty  and  iK»tability  of  the 
iwdinary  inatmmenti^  oh  devised  one^  in  whioh 
the  pomp  cylinders  are  htwiaoatal,  and  whioh  he 
daims  to  be  mora  convenient  and  cheaper.  Ex- 
perience has  not  yet  proved  this  to  be  an  im- 
provement. Air-pumps  are  used  by  professors 
of  natoral  pUlosophy,  to  show  that  in  a  vacuum 
combustion  is  arrested,  smoke  fkUs  like  lead, 
cold  water  boils,  some  insects  live  several  days, 
fimnentatioa  is  stopped,  &o.  The  celebrated 
prooess  oi  Appert  for  the  preservation  of  ali- 
mentary sabstanoea,  is  founded  on  the  last-men- 
tioned property,  but  the  necessary  vacuum  is  pro- 
duced, not  by  o^ng  an  air-pump,  but  by  boiling 
thelxnes  of  preserves,  thns  prododngBteam  that 
expels  the  air  and  oaQdnises  into  water  when 
oooliDg,  The  only  mannflwtnre  in  which  air- 
pumps  are  osed  is  that  of  anerdd  banxnetera. 
IL  Jmthesteam  engine, the  air-pump  is  a  rimply 
acting  pomp,  used  in  condenmng  steam  engines 
to  pump  out  of  the  condensra-  the  oond^ised 
steam,  toe  water  introdaced  for  condensing,  and 
the  air  that  has  come  oat  ot  tids  water  when 
warmed  b^  the  cond«iBation  of  steam.  This 
air-pomp  is  one  of  the  inventions  of  Watt 
Thirty  gallons  of  water  contain  in  solution  1 
gallon  of  air,  and  in  wdght  38,100  lbs.  of  water 
contain  in  solution  1  lb.  pf  air.  Tins  shows  that 
an  air-pump  has  much  more  work  to  do  in 
pumping  out  water  than  in  pumping  out  air, 
bat  it  has  been  named  after  the  last  flaid,  be- 
cause this  was  for  a  time  a  hidden  impediment 
to  the  working  of  condensing  engines,  whicii 
was  overocme  by  pladng  the  pnmp  in  soeh  a 
podtion  that  ita  air  can  oe  token  oat  with  the 
water. 

AIB- VESSEXfi^  or  properly  Seoul  Ymau, 
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are  supposed  by  some  botanigta  to  be  the  only 
formation  by  which  air  is  conveyed  into  the 
vegetable  system ;  bat  air  has  access  to  many 
parts  of  the  plant  by  means  independent  of  the 
tpitii  Teasels,  Spiral  Teasels  diner  from  spiral 
mUs  (or  T«ffmifi»in  bodies)  on^  by  dimennon, 
BO  that  there  la  aocHutant  traasmon  from  the 
Utter  into  the  former.  Both  are  quite  as  fre- 
quently ffiled  with  aap  (in  the  yonn^t  portions 
of  the  plan^  as  with  air  (in  the  fttll-ozed  organa). 
They  are  first  perceptible  in  the  bod.  The 
spiral  Teasels  of  tbe  wood  are  to  be  diatingaished 
from  thoee  of  herbaoeons  plants,  both  as  regards 
their  origin  and  their  fhnotion.  The  latter  has 
not  yet  been  Mly  explained,  owine  to  the  di- 
Tersity  of  vitnn  oitertained  by  dififerent  in- 
qnirers.  Spiral  fcnmation  h^jins  when  the  nm- 
ple  oell-membrane  ceases  to  exist  This,  as 
well  as  all  other  transitions  from  one  form  to 
another,  ia  aooompanied  by  modifioatlonB  and 
changes  of  the  (Uiendoal  oonstitaents  of  the 
vegetable  body.  In  some  casee  the  air  in  the 
cavities  of  the  plant  otmtains  more  oxygen  than 

AIBAnL  in  eodedaitical  history,  '&  sect  of 
'  Arians  in  the  4tili  oeDtmr,  who  rensed  a  plaoe 
in  the  Trinity  to  tiie  Holy  Qhost  They  are 
sometimes  called  Airauiste,  and  are  said  to  hare 
taken  their  name  from  one  Airoe,  a  distingaish- 
ed  leader  and  preacher  in  their  body. 

AIKD,  Thoiub,  a  Scottish  poet,  who  pnb- 
liahed  a  Tolnme  of  poems  in  184d.  Hia 
power  of  sketching  natural  scenery  is  conrid- 
erable.  In  purely  imaginative  poetry,  his 
"  Devil's  Dream  on  Mount  Alabeok,^'  his  De- 
moniac," and  hia  "Kebnehadnaaag,"  an  hia 
best  efiorts. 

AlBDBIB,  a  boron^  town  in  BeoOaiKt,  ooon- 
tr  of  I^nark,  parish  4»  Hew  HtMikland,  11  milea 
E.  by  H.  fiwn  Glawow,  and  commimlcating 
with  that  city  by  canu  and  r^ilw^.  The  town 
ia  weU-boilt,  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  It  ia 
divided  into  two  parishes,  has  a  mnoidpal 
organization,  and,  In  otn^nnction  with  Lanark 
and  Hamilton,  sends  one  member  to  parliament 
In  1801,  the  popohttion  numbered  14^480.  It 
is  growing  rabidly  into  Importance,  from  tiie 
extensive  coal  and  iron  mines  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  also  from  its  proximity  to  Olas- 
gow,  whence  many  of  ita  weavers  obtain  em- 
ployment 

AIRE.  I.  A  river  of  Ywkshire,  In  Eoj^and, 
whidi,  snbeeqaently  enlarged  by  afflaents, 
bhanges  its  name  and  becomes  the  Homber. 
After  a  ooorse  oi  aevenl  miles,  it  Joins  &e 
Oalder,  and  the  two,  having  been  widened  and 
deepened,  form  one  of  the  Unks  In  the  oanal 
qratem  of  Yorkshire  and  Lauoashire,  xmder  the 
name  of  the  Aire  and  Oalder  navigation.  H.  A 
fortified  city  of  France,  department  of  Pas^ 
Oalaifl,  and  arrondiasement  of  St  Omer,  on  tibe 
liver  Lys.  The  town  is  well  bnilt,  and  haa 
manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  hard- 
ware, del^  soap,  and  (hI,  which  latter  Is  ez- 
traoted  from  seeda.  Pop.  9,800.  UL  A  town 
in  the  sooth  of  Franoe)  department  laadea, 
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and  arrondiasement  of  St  Sever,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Adoor.  It  was  the  rendenoe 
of  Alario  IL,  king  of  tlie  Vingoth^  and  haa 
beenaincetbe  Sth  oantorrthe aeatirfalHahon 

Pop.  4,500. 

AIRET,  Sm  Biobud,  K.  0.  B.,  mi^ot-^nm- 
al,  and,  at  present,  qnartumarter^envalof  tihe 
Britidi  army,  tntered  tlie  aerrloe  m  1691  as  ei^ 
sign,  waa  xude  a  oaptain  1886,  a  Hevtenaiit* 

colonel  186],  and  aa  aneh  took  the  command  of  a 
brigade  in  the  army  of  the  east  in  1864.  When 
the  Crimean  expedition  was  ahont  to  sail  fitni 
Varna,  he  was  made,  Sept  1654,  quartermaster* 
general  of  the  expediticmary  force,  and,  aa  saoh, 
became  one  of  the  6  or  8  officers  wno,  nnda 
the  command  ci  Lord  Ra^|an,  have  been 
charged  with  deatroying  the  Sn^ish  army  by 
dint  of  rontine,  oateneiDle  ftalfilment  of  dn^, 
and  want  of  common  sense  and  energy.  To 
Airey's  share,  fell  the  fixing  of  the  propor- 
tions in  which  the  di&rent  articles  of  oamp- 
eqnipage^  tents,  great-ooots,  blankets,  boott^ 
ahonid  M  dealt  out  to  the  variona  rerimenta. 
According  to  hia  own  admlarion  (before  the 
Ohdsea  eommiarion  of  inqniry),  "  there  nevw 
waa  a  pwiod  after  the  first  wew  in  Dee.  1864, 
when  uiere  waa  not  at  Balaklava  a  considerable 
supply  of  warm  clothing,  and  at  that  very  time 
there  were  re^ments  engaged  at  the  front  in 
the  trenches,  which  were  simering  acutely  frma 
the  want  of  tfa^  very  artidea,  which  lay  in 
readiness  for  them  at  a  distance  of  7  or  8  miles." 
This,  he  says,  was  not  his  fiwlt ;  th^re  never 
having  been  the  slightest  difficulty  in  getting 
Ilia  signature  of  approval  to  a  reqtiiaitiou  for 
sach  articles.  On  the  contrary,  he  givee  him- 
self credit  for  having,  aa  mnoh  aa  poeanUcL 
alHridged  and  rimpUfied  the  rontine  prooeas  ca 
approving,  redndng,  or  dias^proving  the  requi- 
sition aent  to  Idm  by  dtviatonal  and  regimental 
offloere. 

AIROLA,  AjreKLAYKBomoA,  Italian  painter, 
died  1670.  6b«  was  a  noble  Qoioeee  lady,  and 
mm  of  the  convent  <tf  Bartolomeo  dell'  Olivella. 
She  stadied  drawing  and  painting  under  Do- 
menico  Slaaella,  and  p^ted  sevend  pietnres  for 
her  own  o(Hivait  and  for  different  onorohes  in 
Genoa,  one  of  wbioh  is  the  altar-i^eoe  in  the 
ohorch  Jeana-Uarla. 

A^Y,  GnoBOB  BiDDKLL,  astronomer  royal  at 
Eng^d,  bom  hi  1801.  He  waa  a  fellow  of  St. 
Jo^*s  oollege,  Cambridge,  a  nnivenBty  which, 
since  the  days  of  Kewton,  has  elwsya  been  pre- 
eminent for  its  mathemMicians ;  afterward  he 
became  a  MLaw  ci  Trini^,  and  was  undnted 
nomian  proAaau'  of  astronomy  in  loS.  Ia 
1886  he  beoame  preddent  of  the  Londim  aatro- 
nonM  BOdety,  and  <m  the  de^  <tf  Mr.  John 
Pfmd  be  became  astronMner  royal.  Of  hia 
variona  memoirs  and  eommnnioati(ni&  entered 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  astivnomioal  society, 
one  on  the  mode  of  ^pUfying  the  tiieoiy  td 
planetary  perturbations  is  best  known.  Since 
he  haa  takep  the  snperintendence  of  the  Green- 
wich obewntory,  he  haa  coai^deted  a  rednotioa 
ct  the  obaervaaooa  of  the  moon  which  had 
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been  taken  tbere^  He  coDtrived  a  new  inatra- 
ment  for  observing  the  moon  off  the  meridian, 
and  replaced  the  old  moral  circle  and  transit 
instrament  bj  another  of  rimple  conatmction  and 
eflbctive  utiUtj.  Professor  Airy's  name  has 
■pedal  intersst  in  ^is  ooontry  ftom  his  having 
prepared  the  finrnnla  and  methods  fat  oondnot- 
mg Uie  snrrej  of  the  Maine  bonndazr. between* 
Oaiudft  and  tiw  United  States.  It  has  been 
duuged  ag^nst  FrofiBssor  Ahy,  that  his  tardi- 
Bess  io  reoogniztng  Adams's  calculations  and 
obeerrafions  of  Uie  new  planet  Neptune,  has 
losfc  to  England  the  honor  of  its  disooTerj, 

Aiai.Tj*^  in  architeotnre,  is  the  term  applied 
to  the  wing  of  a  buildii^.  In  Gothic  cathe- 
drals and  {^nrohea,  it  is  used  to  designate  the 
lateral  dirisious  of  the  bnilding  separated  from 
the  middle  of  the  nave  by  two  rows  of  piers. 
The  space  between  the  two  aisles  is  sometimes 
inocnrectly  spoken  of  as  the  middle  aisle. 

AISNE,  a  department  in  the  north  of  France, 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  river  Aisne,  a 
trihatazy  of  the  Seine.  The  inhabitants  are 
ehieflf  taken  up  in  agrionltoral  and  graziiw 
pnraaitB,  and  the  qoantily  of  ftrm  prodnce  and 
nve  ato4s  in  this  oepartment  Is  oonsidera- 
Ue^  exoeeding  that  of  most  parts  of  France.  A 
profitable  trade  is  carried  on  in  pressing  the  oil 
mm  tihe  beech  mast  of  the  eztennre  forests. 
It  has  several  towns  noted  fbr  their  manu- 
factnring  pnrsnits.  The  mirrors  of  Saint  Gobaio 
are  known  thronghont  France.  Population 
abont  600,000.  Area  S,196  square  miles.  Ohief 
town  Laon. 

AI8S£,  ITixs,  a  romantic  joting  lady,  daugh- 
ter <rf  a  Oiroaanan  ohief^  whom  the  French  am- 
bassador at  Ck>nstantinople  bought  in  the  sUve 
market  for  1,600  francs.  She  was  bom  in 
1698,  wad  died  at  Paris  in  1788.  She  was  bat 
4  Tears  (dd  when  the  0(»nte  de  Ferritd  pnr- 
diased  her.  He  took  her  to  Paris  with  film 
and  had  her  edooated  hj  the  first  masters,  nn- 
der  the  soperintendenoe  ct  his  sister-in-law, 
IFme  de  Ferriol.  Her  magnificent  person,  and 
ber  fine  talents,  were  temptations  which  the 
Tkeadi  nobleman  oonld  not  resist,  and  she  had 
searody  reached  the  age  of  womanhood  when 
Feniol  gave  his  desires  ftill  scope.  That  she 
was  deserring  of  a  better  &te  is  proved  by 
her  repulse  <a  the  brilliant  offers  of  the  dnke 
of  Orleans.  The  Ohevalier  Aydie,  who  bad  as- 
sumed the  TOWS  of  the  knights  of  Malta,  at 
length  won  her  love.  He  was  willing  to  beccnne 
K)erated  from  bis  vows,  and  marry  her;  bnt 
Aae  herself  oppoeed  that  step.  She  went  to 
England  and  gave  birth  to  a  daaghter,whowas 
bnmgfat  np  in  a  omvent  nnder  the  name  of 
IDsB  Blaek.  IBer  onhappy  passioD,  and  the 
moral  omffiot  which  it  ceased,  gradoallynn- 
dermined  bar  Btr<Hig  oonstitation,  and  she  sank 
into  the  grave  at  the  ase  of  40,  still  beantifiil 
and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her.  Her  letten 
describing  nil  the  hnportant  personages  of  the 
ooort  and  the  manners  of  the  time,  are  written 
in  aehanning,  open-hearted,  and  naive  vein,  and 
were  thoof^t  worthy  by  Voltaire  <^  being 
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published,  accompanied  by  annotations  of  his 
own. 

AIBYARIEAS,  a  name  ^ven  to  several 
Buddhist  sects.  Bnddbism  has  two  cownogo- 
nies ;  the  one  recc^izing  the  existence  of  a 
porely  iniritnd  supreme  power,  who  ont  of  his 
own  will  created  all  things  flvm  nothing.  This 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  A&varikaa,  and  vim  an- 
swer to  the  spiritnaUstio  oosmogonists  Ohris- 
tianity.  The  problem  of  a  superintending  Prov- 
idence by  snch  an  absolutely  uncon(Stioned 
and  infinite  power,  the  Aisvarikas  dismissed 
with  a  simple  negation.  The  other  Bnddhist 
oosmt^ny  attributed  the  existence  of  the  ma- 
terial universe  to  the  productive  force  of  nature, 
evolving  all  things  under  the  necessity  of  fixed 
and  incessantly  operative  laws.  This  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  Saabhavikas,  and  they  corre- 

rnd  to  tiie  atheistic  oosnogonists  under  Ohris* 
lity.  The  Aisvarikas  were  subdivided  also 
into  two  sects ;  one  of  which  taught  that  the 
Supreme  Beiox  was  the  only  and  immediate 
priudpla  of  all  that  exista,  while  the  other,  by 
a  sort  of  (Mxnpromise  wlu  the  Saabhavikas, 
taught  that  the  Snprttne  Being  was  etenially 
united  to  a  material  principle,  the  mediate 
cause  of  creation.  The  Aisvarikas  tanght  the 
entire  efficacy  of  ascetioian,  beKeving  that  the 
highest  virtue  and  MUAty  were  attidaaUe,  evm 
to  fellowship  in  the  attributes  <^  Baddha,  by 
self-denial  and  abstraction. 

AIT-EL-ARBA,  a  large  village  in  northern 
Africa,  in  the  coontry  of  the  Benni-Teni,  a 
tribe  of  the  Kabyles.  The  principal  oocapa- 
tion  of  its  inhabttwts  fbr  the  last  3  centuriee 
has  been  counterfeiting  tiie  gold  and  silver 
coins  of  all  nations,  especially  of  France  and 
Spiun.  These  counterfeits  are  made  with  such 
skill  that  tiie  officers  of  the  Frendi  treaaary  in 
Algeria,  have  often  been  deodved  by  tlwm. 
The  people  of  Ait-d-Arba  have  been  regarded 
with  oontempt  by  the  Eabyles  in  genual  cm 
aooonnt  of  their  mshonest  b^e,  and  once  th^ 
neighbors  s^zed  their  dies  anH  other  tools  and 
destn^ed  ihem.  The  implements  were,  how- 
ever, soon  replaced,  and  the  badness  thiwe 
more  than  ever  till  June,  1867,  when  the  F^rench 
army  under  Harahal  Bandon  took  possesdon  of 
the  village. 

AITON,  WiLLiAic,  a  Scotch  gardener  and 
botanist,  bom  near  Hamilton,  in  Scotland,  in 
1731,  died  in  1798,  at  Kew  palace.  He  emigrat- 
ed to  England  in  1764,  and  in  1769  obtained 
the  management  of  the  royal  botanical  garden 
at  Eew.  Under  his  care  Eew  gardens  became 
the  prindpal  scene  of  botanical  cnlturB  in  the 
kin^m.  In  1789  he  published  his  ffartuM 
XetMMiM,  in  wfaioh  more  titan  5,000  spades  are 
described.  The  system  of  arrangement  adopt- 
ed is  the  Linoeean,  and  the  antiior  indicates  the 
origin,  mode  ot  cnltnre,  and  the  epoch  of  intro- 
duction into  England,  against  each  entiy.  He 
was  asasted  in  this  tak  by  2  learned  Swedea^ 
Dr.  Solander  and  Mr.  Jonas  Dryander.  George 
UL  was  very  fond  of  him,  and  atbm  expressed 
to  Aittm  the  gratitude  he  ftlt  toward  tli* 
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sian  who  had  made  Sew  gardens  what  they 
were. 

AITZEMA,  Lisrwx  vAir,  a  Dutch  historian, 
bom  1600,  at  DoUcom,  died  at  the  Ha^e  ia 
1S69.  His  great  work  is  Zaak&n  van  ttaat  en 
oorlog  in  mae  omtrant  de  tartenigde  Neder- 
lamden.  It  is  rery  valoable  becaose  it  contains 
important  ori^nal  doonmeats  that  had  appeared 
betwe«L  the  years  1621  and  1668.  He  was  also 
resident  ageat  <tf  the  Hanaeatio  towns  at  the 
Hagae. 

AIX.  L  A  town  <tf  sonthero  France,  depart* 
ment  <tf  Lea  Boochea-da-Bhone ;  population 
85,000  ;  580  mUea  from  Paris,  18  horn  Mar- 
idllea.  Iti8theBeatctfaaarohbiBhopric,andpos- 
sessea  a  mnsenm  and  one  of  the  best  provincual 
tibrariea  of  France,  containing  80,000  volames. 
it  was  tiie  Aquea  Sextin  ^  the  Bomans,  so 
called  QQ  aoooont  of  its  thermal  springs,  br 
Seztins  Oalvinoa,  who  foogfat  here  a  battle  wiui 
tiie  Oanls,  B.  0. 128.  Between  Aix  and  Arlea 
is  the  battle  field  in  which  Marias  gained  his 
great  victory  over  the  Tentones.  The  connts 
of  I^reooe  made  Aix  their  capital  and  resi- 
dence. The  town  is  handsome  and  the  public 
buildings  repay  inspection.  The  cathedral,  the 
dock  tower  in  the  market-place  oontuniiw  a 
onrioos  clock,  and  the  hotd  de  ville,  are  flae 
q>eoimenB  of  middle  age  arohUw^ure.  The 
mineral baHis are bntHtuefreqnented:  theyare 
Impregnated  wi&  Bolphnr,  and  are  said  to  soften 
and  improTO  tlw  aUn.  II.  A  bathing  place 
(tf  aome  rapote  in  Savoy.  The  waters  are 
warm,  impregnated  with  sulphur,  and  have  a 
temperature  of  from  112^  to  117°  Fahrenheit. 
The  ancient  name  was  Aqua  AUobrogura, 
Qratidueo  or  Domitians).  Near  it  is  the  lake 
Boorget.  It  has  QxHy  about  1,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  place  is  dependent  on  the  viaitors 
who  come  in  seardi  of  health,  tempted  by 
the  mineral  springs  and  the  extreme  sain- 
biity  of  the  atmosphere.  It  la  about  7  miles 
from  Ohambiry.  ' 

AIX  LA  OHAPEIXE  (German,  Aachen), 
one  of  the  smallest  provinces  of  the  Pmssiaa 
monudn;  Theeapital  (Hf  the  same  name  la  aboat 
40  miles  W.  S.V.of  OoltKne.  Popnladon  about 
40,000.  Beligion,  OathoUo,  except  about  1,200 
Froteatants  and  200  Jeira.  The  town  is  pleas- 
antly utuated  on  ridog  ground,  and  is  a  centre 
ibr  Rhenish  indostry ;  it  has  an  especial  repa- 
tation  for  pins  and  needles.  It  has  direct  rail- 
way oommunicatlou  with  Belf^nm  and  other 
parts  of  Germany.  The  city  is  handsomely 
built,  contains  a  fine  gothlo  town  house,  and 
its  cathedral  is  remarkable  not  only  for  its 
beauty,  but  for  contaiuing  the  tomb  of  Charle- 
magne, wMch  is  in  the  centre  of  the  building, 
and  has  the  inscription  Oarolo  Msgno.  On  the 
western  end  of  the  building  is  a  tower  where 
the  relics  are  kept,  which  are  so  sacred  that 
they  are  ou^  «poeed  to  pubUo  gaze  once 
in  7  yeara.  and  tfaea  from  the  gallwy  of  the 
towar.  Aiz  la  Ob^Mllewas  (be  Idrth-place 
and  &TOiite  residenee  <tf  Oharlemac^  and  un- 
til 1658  all  the  GermaaenipecorB  were  erownad 
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ihBt%  and  th^  pcvtnuts,  together  with  Otax* 
lemagne^B  oh^  and  many  other  interestiog  hi»- 
tori<^  memorials,  are  preserved,  either  in  tiie 
cathedral  or  in  the  town  halL  The  imperial 
insiguia  were  removed  to  Vienna  in  1794.  The 
butchers  enjoyed  rare  exemptions  and  priTileges 
until  the  reformation ;  at  which  epo<^  the  re- 
formed cause  was  warmly  espoused  by  the  cit- 
iwDs.  After  desperate  contests,  however,  the 
OathoUo&  with  the  ^d  of  Spanish  soldiery 
from  the  Netherlands,  suppressed  Protestantism, 
and  the  ptivilegea  w«e  taken  away  frxnu  tiie 
city.  The  baths  are  a  great  attracti(m  to  atran- 
gera.  They  were  known  to  the  Bomaiu^  by 
whom  the  place  was  called  Aqnigranom,  either 
from  an  e^thet  of  Apollo,  to  whom  thermal 
springs  were  saved,  or  from  Severns  Granin^ 
a  Roman  commander,  about  A.  D.  125.  The 
waters  contain  sulphur,  and  have  aheat  of  148** 
Fahrenheit  They  are  very  beneficial  in  skin 
and  paralytic  affections.  ^  Near  the  city,  in  a 
suburb,  there  are  other  ^riugs,  both  hot  and 
cold,  and  not  impr^^iated  with  sulphur. — 
Tbkatt  of,  1668.  At  the  death  of  PMUp  IT. 
of  Spain,  1665,  Louis  XIY.  asserting  a  claim 
to  parts  of  the  Spanish  dominions  in  right  of  hia 
wife,  Maria  Theresa,  under  the  Brabant  law* 
of  devolution,  commenced  the  war  of  saoces- 
don  and  seized  the  province  of  SVanche  Oomt6| 
together  with  several  ftntresses  and  Btnmg- 
holds  in  the  Netherlands.  The  Spaniards  were 
nnable  to  make  bead  against  anoh  leaders  aa 
Oond6  and  Turenne,  and  Holland,  alarmed  at 
the  progress  of  the  French,  concluded  the  triple 
alliaooe  with  X^gland  ana  Swedoi.  Loois  ac- 
cepted mediation  in  preferenoe  to  the  al- 
ternative of  arms,  and  a  congrese  opened  at 
Aix  la  Ohapelle,  ended  in  a  treaty.  Hay  2, 
1668,  by  which  Franche  Oomtd  was  given  back, 
but  several  of  the  strong  towns  in  uie  Nether- 
lauds  rebuaed,  induding  Ijsle  and  Valenden- 
nes.— II.  Tebatt  op,  1748.  The  Austrian  war  of 
sncceaeion  had  arisen  from  the  ol^ms  made  by 
several  German  princes  to  the  throne  of  Ans- 
tria,  in  of^KMtion  to  Maria  Theresa,  wbo  suo 
oeeded  to  the  thnme  in  virtue  <^thePra(nnatio 
Sanction.  The  war  lasted  from  1740  to 
1747,  and  aU  the  powets  in  Sorope  were  en- 
gaged, on  one  nde  or  other — Tcwg^M  uud 
France  being,  as  usual,  opponents.  The  pre- 
liminaries were  ngned  in  April,  1748,  and  rati- 
fied in  October.  The  Pra^natic  Sauctiim  was 
renewed,  and  thestaftu  qiLO  ante  helium  all 

Ces  restored.  From  the  iudispoution  of 
eric  the  Great  to  coicply  with  the  last 
article  and  to  r^tore  Silesia,  the  7  years'  war 
arose  subsequently. — Oongskbs  of,  1818,  was 
held  for  the  purpose  of  settiin^  outstani^ng 
questions  incident  to  the  war  which  bad  been 
concluded  by  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  This 
oongresi  was  attended  by  the  emperors  of  Aus- 
tria, and  Bossia,  and  by  the  king  <jS  Praasia  in 
person,  and  by  the  representatives  of  the  allied 

eiwers,  Prince  Mettemloh,  Liwd  Gaadereagh, 
nka  ol  Wellington,  OouDta  HardenberftBeni- 
Btofl^  Nesselrode,  and  Capo  dlstrias.  France 
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ina  invited  to  oodperate,  which  she  did,  and 
■ent  Tallejrand.  The  conferences  remlted  in 
the  dedsralion  by  the  S  great  powers  to  adhere 
to  the  arrangement  for  the  partition  of  Europe, 
known  as  the  holy  alliance,  and  in  a  circnlar  to 
that  efibcC  to  all  the  minor  ooorts  of  Europe. 
Upon  thu^  the  allied  aimy  of  occapatlon,  whicb 
had  remiiDiediaFraiidefw  nearly  8  Tears,  broke 
vp  their  cftntonmrats  anderaotiateathe  Fr«ich 
territories. 

AIZAKI,  or  AzASi.  a  dty  xif  As&a  Iflnor, 
whose  modern  name  to  Soh^er  Hiasar,  la  the 
ancient  province  of  Pbry^a.  It  is  mentioned  by 
&rabo.  Its  nnmerons  remains  have  been  made 
known  to  the  modems  by  the  French  architect, 
Charles  Texier,  who  visited  Aizani  in  1884. 
lb.  Hamilton  and  Sir  0.  Fellows  have  since  de- 
scribed  Uiem.  The  reniains  comprise  an  andent 
tonple  of  Japlter,  a  theatre,  etoainm,  and  gym- 
nanam.  The  theatre  to  in  fine  preservation. 
Its  greatest  diameter  was  166  feet,  and  the  an- 
ditorinm  had  16  rows  of  marble  seats.  The 
river  Bhyndaoiu  passed  throogh  the  town  and 
was  qwiuied  by  two  bridges  «  white  marble^ 
each  ODuaiatinc  of  five  semi-eirenlar  arohes. 
There  are  besides  many  tombs.  (See  Hamilton's 
"Researches  in  Asia  Minor,"  and  Sir  0.  Fel- 
1ows'b»A^  Minor.") 

AJAGOIO,  the  chief  town  of  Oorrioa,  aseap 
port  on  the  western  ride  of  the  island,  in  41 
B6'  N.  lat  8°  44'  £.  long.  Popalation,  in  1853, 
11,944.  It  is  the  see  of  s  bishop,  toA  has  u  ca- 
thedral, a  oolite,  and  a  naval  school.  The  larg- 
est ships  can  lie  along  its  wharves,  bat  the  har- 
bor to  dangerous  daring  the  prevalence  of 
•onth-west  winds.  Wine,  olive  olL  and  firaits, 
are  the  chief  articles  of  trade.  It  la  the  birth- 
jAmae  of  Nf^eon  Bon^iarte,  uidthe  boose  in 
which  he  was  bom  to  still  in  good  preserva- 
tion. A  monnmeot  to  ]!ri4)oleoD,  con^tiog  of 
a  maiUe  statoe  on  a  hi^  granite  pedestal,  wa» 
erected  in  the  market-puoe  by  the  people  of 
Aiaodo,  H»-  6, 1850. 

AJAIX>N,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  in  the 
Talley  of  whioh  Joshoa  oomutanded  the  moon 
to  stand  Blill.  The  modem  town  to  called  TAlo. 

AJAN,  an  extensive  traot  on  the  eastem 
ooast  of  Africa,  nsoally  coupled  with  AdeL 
It  extends  from  Zangaebar  to  Ospe  Goar- 
deftii,  abont  10  degrees  of  tatitnde.  The 
aoathem  coast  to  sandy  and  barren ;  the 
northern  to  high,  especially  at  Cape  d'Orfai, 
whioh  to  a  bloff  toward  the  sea,  backed  by 
kMfty  moantaina  of  siugalar  shape.  The  So- 
malia, or  Berbers,  are  the  iohabitants.  There 
is  DO  rivw  of  importance.  Ajaa  was  known  to 
the  andente,  and  called  Azania.  It  to  men- 
tioosdin  the  Peilpliis  of  the  Srythraan sea. 
The  inhabitants  traded  with  the  Arabs  In 
ivor;,  tortotoe-sheU,  fto,  and  were  under  Arab 
'control,  and  Bbq>tam,  tiie  andsnt  e^tital,  was 
the  ftrthest  point  to  the  sooth  known  to  the 
Greeks. 

AJA8ALUE,  or  Atasoouks,  a  wretched 
Tnrlrish  town  in  Asia  Hinor,  bailt  chiefly  of  ma- 
tuiab  famiahed  by  the  ruins  of  ancient  Ephe- 
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BOS.  The  remains  of  the  great  temple  of  DiaoSf 
spoken  of  in  Acts  xix.,  have  been  discovered 
here.   LaL  Sr'*  56',  long.  27"  20'. 

AJAX.  There  were  two  chiefs  of  this  name 
engaged  in  the  Trqian  war,  AJax  the  Greater, 
and  Ajox  the  Less.  The  gret^  was  the  son  of 
TelamoD,  king  of  Sslarau,  and  third  in  direct 
male  descent  mm  Jupiter.  Be  was  deemed  to 
he  second  (mly  to  Achilles  in  martial  prowess, 
equal  to  hhn  in  strength,  but  in&rior  In 
^ity.  He  led  the  forces  of  the  Balaminians. 
Hector  retired  before  the  Telamonian  Ajax  <m 
more  than  on«  oooasioD  in  the  course  of  the 
war.  At  the  death  of  Achilles,  the  arms  of 
tjiat  hero  were  allotted  to  him  who  had 
deserved  best  of  the  Greeks.  But  two  advanc- 
ed claims  to  this  honor,  the  ^«ater  AJax  and 
Ulysses.  The  former  all^;ed  his  preeminence  as 
a  warrior,  the  latter  as  a  ooanseUor.  The  arms 
were  adjudged  to  Ulysses.  Ajax  went  mad. 
committed  many  excesses,  and  slew  himself 
upon  that  sword  which  ho  rec^vedin  exchange 
firom  Hector  for  a  belt,  after  a  combat.  This 
catastrophe  forms  the  anl^eot  d  tiie  fine  tragedy 
of  Sophocles,  caUed  the  "  AJax."  In  the  Odys- 
sey, Ulysses  to  represented  as  desooiding  to  the 
bmrau  rej^ons  and  making  fraternal  ovotares 
to  Ajax  there.  AJax,  unfoi^ving,  stalks  away 
snll<mly,  and  without  reply. — Aj^  son  ca 
OileuB,  was  remarkable  for  hto  swiftness  of 
foot.  At  the  sack  of  Troy  he  viototed  Oassan- 
dra,  in  the  temple  of  Minerva.  The  goddess, 
in  revenge,  raised  a  storm  a^nsthto  fleet  as  he 
was  returning  home.  The  Oilean  escaped  to  a 
rock,  and  then  ricUouled  and  defied  the  ven- 
pieonce  of  the  gods.  ITeptnne,  to  humble  tiie 
insolence  of  a  mortal,  cleft  the  rock  with  hto 
trident,  and  tombled  the  lesser  Ajax  into  the 
bdlingsorgew 

AJEHO,  a  newly  settled  town  in  the  Chi- 
nese emigre,  territ(»y  o£  Hantohooria,  sitoated 
79  mUss  to  the  W.  of  Botu^aree,  and  tdwufe  190 
K.  of  Eirin.  It  has  a  papulatKm  of  Chinese 
immigrants  amoonting  to  60,000^  which  to 
idly  increauog. 

AJI8TAK,  a  large  and  straggling  Pernan 
town  in  the  province  of  Irak-Ajemee,  80  miles 
£.  S.  E.  of  Kashan,  celebrated  (tx  its  pomegran- 
ates. The  town  to  surrounded  by  gardens,  and 
contains  a  royal  palace. 

AJHEER,  Ajhebs,  or  Bajpootana,  was 
formerly  the  coital  of  Agra,  and  to  now  the 
oq)ital  of  the  province  of  Ajmeer.  It  to 
built  on  a  hill  eide,  the  summit  of  which  to 
crowned  by  a  fortress,  220  miles  B.  W.  of 
DelhL  The  town  to  finely  situated,  well  bnO^ 
and  has  a  large  bazaar.  It  has  a  populatioa 
estimated  at  36^000;  and  is  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  places  in  British  India. 

AJ  DBUOO A,  a  BrariUan  town  in  the  province 
of  IGnss  Oeraes,  117  miles  N.  of  Rio  Janeiro. 
It  to  ritoated  on  the  AJomoca  riva-,  which  to 
here  spanned  by  a  bndge.  Tobacco,  millet, 
mandioceo,  sogar-cane,  and  coffee,  are  produced 
in  the  district  in  rich  abandanoe.  The  town 
and  district  otrntaui  a  popuUtion  of  19,000. 
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AKABAH,  a  fortified  village  of  Arabia,  situ- 
ated in  ao  extensive  date  grove,  or  oasis,  near 
tbe  noithem  eztranii^  of  the  gulf  of  Akabah 
in  lat.  89«  24'  SO"  N.  long.  85°  6'  E.  It  ia 
garrisooed  by  a  Ibw  soldiers  from  Egj^l^  who 
keep  the  Arabs  in  awe,  and  protect  we  annual 
Egyptian  pilgrims. — The  Guu  or  Akabah,  an 
inlet  of  the  Red  sea,  abont  13  miles  wid&  form- 
ing its  N.  K  arm,  after  its  biforoadon,  in  lat. 
28°  N.  It  exteods  in  a  N.  £.  direction  to  lat. 
29'*  86'  K.,  bounding  the  moontainoos  penin- 
eola  of  Sinai  on  the  S.  £. 

A£BAH,  a  famoas  Saraoen  general,  in  the 
first  centory  of  the  Hegira.  Having  conquered 
the  nations  of  northern  Africa,  he  was  slain 
while  engaged  in  qnelliog  a  rebellion  among 
tbe  Greeks  and.  Africans,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
his  dominions. 

AKBAK  Jblai^dd-dbbzt  Mohammed,  the 
neatest  of  all  the  emperors  of  Hindostan,  bom 
Oct.  14, 1542,  died  in  Sept.  1606,  after  reigning 
half  a  centnnr.  At  the  time  dfhia  accesrion  to 
the  throne,  his  domintons  embraced  bnt  3 
proriooes ;  in  the  40th  year  of  his  reign  tbey 
nnmbered  16.  Akbar  was  tolerant  of  bU 
forms  of  reli^oos  belief ;  he  diminished  the 
crnel  and  oppressive  taxes  laid  on  his  Hindoo 
snbjeots,  reformed  the  administration  of  the 
revenue,  promoted  commeroe,  and  improved 
tbe  roads  of  the  empire.  He  encouraged  learn- 
ing and  literature,  and  instituted  sohools  in  all 
piuis  of  his  empire. 

AXEN8IDE,  Habk,  an  English  physician, 
celebrated  as  the  author  of  one  of  the  best 
didactic  poems  in  the  language,  bom  at  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, Nov.  9,  1721,  died  at  Lon- 
don, Jane  28, 1770.  His  &ther  was  a  butcher 
at  Newoastle-npon-Tyne,  an  honest  and  ww< 
tiiy  dtixen ;  and  the  future  poet  bora  a  per^ 
manent  tc^en  of  the  paternal  Tocation  in  the 
shape  of  a  lameness  caused  by  the  fall  of  a 
cleaver  on  his  foot  when  a  child.  Having  re- 
■olved  upon  the  profesdon  of  inedioine,  Aken- 
ude  pursued  his  studies  with  asdduity  both  at 
Edinburgh  aud  Leyden,  and  after  receiving  his 
degree  in  1744,  established  himself  as  a  practi- 
tionw  in  Nortbsmpton,  where  a  year  and  a 
half's  experience  convinced  him  there  was  Ut- 
ile success  to  be  anticipated;  and  he,  tlierefore, 
removed  to  London,  and  there  passed  the  great- 
er part  of  his  life.  Although  his  reputation  as 
a  poet  has  eclipsed  his  name  in  medical  annals, 
it  would  appear,  from  contemporary  evidence, 
ih^  Akendde  was  thoroughly  rotd  in  the  s^- 
enoe  of  me^dn^  that  he  ch^bed  a  high  esti- 
mate of  its  di^ty  as  a  profudon,  and  wrote 
with  great  ina^^t  and  oorrectoess  of  its  priud- 
I^es.  He  was  too  reserved  in  temper  and  self- 
sustained  in  manner  to  practise  tbe  conciliatory 
address  whereby  a  London  physician  beoomes 
a  general  favorite ;  bnt  his  opinions  were  much 
respected ;  he  held  several  responsible  medical 
offices,  contributed  valuable  papers  to  tbe  jour- 
nals, frequented  the  most  cnltivated  society, 
and  maintained  a  thoroughly  respectable  and 
scbolarlike  deportment,  quite  diverse  from  tiie 
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wayward  Improvidence  so  often  found  associa* 
ted  with  the  poetic  instinct  This  element, 
however,  in  Akradde  was  subordinate  (o 
method,  tast&  and  learning ;  his  mind  waa  ele- 
nnt  rather  than  impohAra,  and  vqiatiated  In 
uie  sublime  abstraotiODa  of  tbon^t  mwe  than 
amid  the  charms  of  passion ;  his  sratiment  was 
chastened  by  intellectual  discipline,  uid  bis 
muse  waa  calm  and  lofty,  ingenious  and  grace- 
ftd,  rather  than  capricious  and  impassiuned. 
He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Plato  and  Cicero,  of 
Shaftesbury  and  the  character  of  Timoleon ;  ha 
was  precise  in  drees,  systematic  in  afiairH,  more 
retrospective  tlian  observant,  fond  of  the  images 
and  the  forms  of  classical  literature,  and  with  a 
remarkable  sense  of  tbe  grand  and  appropriate 
in  language.  Hence  his  defects  ere  the  want  of 
spontaneity  and  simplicity,  and  his  merits  those 
of  reflection  and  rhetoric  He  had  no  facility 
of  adaptation,  but  mnoh  genuine  self-re^iect; 
he  was  exacting,  but  strit^y  Just;  ezdutive  in 
his  social  taste,  bnt  with  a  hi^  standard  of  in- 
tegrity ;  more  proud  than  Tidn,  and  more  fia* 
tidious  than  companionable.  Intimately  known 
to  but  few,  he  was  respected  by  all  as  a  gentle- 
man and  a  scholar.  His  careful  dress,  his  stiff 
wig,  and  bis  formal  address,  might  impress  a 
stranger  with  the  idea  of  accomplished  pedant- 
ry; bot,  once  furly  engaged  in  conversation 
with  a  genial  and  appreciative  auditor,  tbe  phil- 
osopber  and  the  man  of  cultivated  taste  and 
elevated  sentiments,  appeared  conspicQous.  He 
spoke  well  at  tbe  medical  club ;  he  experienced 
an  early  disappointment  of  his  affections ;  he 
passed  much  of  his  time  over  books,  and  in 
profesnonal  dnties;  and  he  lived  precisely  at 
that  era  when  the  artifidal  echoal  cf  verse  bad 
reaohed  its  culminating  point,  and  before 
more  genuine  inspiration  of  Bums  and  Worda- 
worth  had  ushered  in  rim^e  and  heartfelt 
Btruns  of  personal  emotion,  caught  from  actual 
nature.  These  considerations  enable  us  bet- 
ter to  estimate  the  claims  of  Akendde  as  a 
poet.  His  "Pleasnrea  of  Imagination,"  pub- 
lished in  1744,  was  and  is  still  rwarded  aa 
a  remarkably  snccessfal  attempt  to  blend  phil- 
osophical discussion  and  classical  lewming  with 
free  and  eloquent  versification.  Inferior  in 
heroic  impulse  to  Oampbell's  "Pleasuree  of 
Hope,"  and  in  tastetul  rhymes  to  Htwers^s 
"Pleasures  of  Memory,"  It  excels  both  in 
metaphyseal  insight  and  scholastic  elegance; 
more  artificial  in  style,  it  was  better  adapt- 
ed to  please  tJ^e  learoed  end  speculative ;  and, 
olthoi^th  the  sttljeot  of  critical  objections^ 
soon  took  a  permanent  hold  upon  publio  eBt>- 
mation.  Dr.  Johnson,  aooording  to  Boewell, 
conld  not  read  it  through  ;  the  poet  Gray 
thought  its  philosophy  "  spurious,"  and  traced 
many  of  Asenaide's  metaphysical  notions  to 
Plato,  Lucretius,  Hutcbeson,  and  Ad^Uson's  ee- 
say  on  tbe  imfuination.  The  philosophy  ol 
the  poem  is  highly  intellectnal.  l*here  are  pas- 
sages of  memorable  force  and  beauty ;  as,  for 
instance,  tbe  fond  allusion  to  his  native  land- 
Boape  on  tiie  river  Tyne,  and  to  the  death  of 
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Canr;  and  tlw  doqoeat  parallel  between  art 
and  natare,  Akenaide's  blank  Tone  has  a 
nodoladon  of  its  own — energetio  and  flowing; 
Ids  ^KMtrophes  are  often  fine,  and  his  meta- 
phors iagenioDS  and  striUng ;  the  spirit  of 
romanoe  is  HQgnlarly  Mended  throoglioat  with  a 
tinge  of  pedantry ;  natural  science  rather  than 
bewity,  and  pfailoaophlo  rather  than  exclowrely 
poetic  ideas,  form  the  baua  of  his  argnment ; 
bat  the  acMHte  of  the  whole  is  comprehenBlTe 
and  elevateOf  and  the  tone  masioid  and  sus- 
tuned.  Of  Aken^de*B  minor  pieces,  the  "Hymn 
to  the  Naiades "  has  been  cited  as  thorongbly 
imbued  with  Uie  genuine  classical  spirit,  and 
oonveying  the  pause  and  harmony  of  the  Greek 
poeta;  and  Bprke declared  the  "Ode  to  Lord 
HDatugton"  "one  <tftbe  finest  in  the  langnage." 
IforesobUmethan  TiTscioos,  and  more  aideodid 
than  natoral  in  imagery^  it  was  the  oon&ssed  de* 
rireand  aim  of  hia  muse  to  "  tune  to  Attic  themes 
tba  Britiidt  lyre.**  Dr.  Akeuide  read  the  Gnl- 
atonian  lectures  in  anatomy,  and  in  the  thesis 
h»  pnblished  on  reoeinog  his  degree  (De  Ortu 
tt  Jnertmcato  -Fasttu  ffumcmt),  he  proposed  an 
(xiginal  theory  unce  confirmed  and  adopted. 
Of  the  En^ish  phyadans  who  have  left  a  name 
in  literatore,  such  as  Garth,  ArbuthDot,  Dar- 
win, and  Aiinstrong,  Akenfdde  eqioys  the  high- 
est rank.  Refined  bat  somewhat  irascible, 
strict  in  morals  bat  formal  in  bearing,  he  oonsi^ 
ently  represented  the  scholarly  poet  of  bis  day. 
All  evidence  combines  to  attest  hia  reotitade 
and  loyalty  as  a  man.  In  the  invoeation  otioM 
ebief  poem,  we  reoc^nlze  the  seal  and  discrind- 
nation  of  Ida  fiiendHQq» ;  the  geoevodty  of  Dy- 
aon,  and  hia  d^oate  reepeot  fbr  AKendd^ 
ahuaetw;  tktUr  long  and  perfect  asBo<nation, 
and  tha  ainoere  glow  of  the  poet's  tribute- 
prove  a  rare  and  beautiful  affectiou.  For  00 
proud  a  man  as  Akentide  to  receive  a  pecuniary 
allowance  of  £800  annually  fKMU  Mr.  Dyson 
(who  was  subaeqnentty  derk  of  the  house  of 
ooounona,  a  lord  of  the  treasury,  etc.),  aignee 
in  this  bene&totor  of  genias  the  noblest  qnali- 
tiea;  and  his  reserve  in  regard  to  his  friend's 
private  opinions  and  life — when  appealed  to  for 
iDibrmation,  indicates  a  respect  for  his  memory 
nnocHnmon  in  those  days  of  literary  gossip.  Less 
eooaidente  associates  fouai  oocasion  for  ridn 
cole  in  Akuidde^  grave  air,  his  ai^ristlo 
phraaas,  his  extravagant  speculationfl  in  regard 
to  homaa  freedom,  and  his  intense  anh^  of 
dasslo  aathoritiea and  eharaoters;  and  it  waa 
coqjectnred  that  Smollett  intended  to  parody 
these  traits  in  the  character  of  the  doctor  who^ 
in  the  story  of  Peregrine  Fickle,  givea  an  en- 
ttttainment  m  the  fiishion  of  antiquity.  But 
these  foiblea  do  not  essentially  mar  the  noble 
image  of  a  man  <^  exalted  charocts-  and  great 
abilities,  flis  carew  was  abruptly  terminated 
in  the  fur^- ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  died  In 
LtMidon  frvm  an  ^taok  of  putrid  sore  throat, 
and  was  buried  in  SL  James's  church. 

AKERBLAD,  Johak  David,  a  distin^aished 
Swedish  scholar,  who  died  at  Bome  in  Feb. 
1819.   He  made  extwaive  reaearohea  in  Rank^ 
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Fhcenidan,  Ooptio,  and  hieroglyphic  Utera* 
ture.  Whde  holding  the  oflloe  of  secretaiy 
to  the  Swedish  embassy  at  Constantinople,  he 
visited  Jerusalem  ahd  the  Troad.  He  was  af- 
terward ohai^  d'afibires  at  the  French  court, 
and  q)ent  the  closing  years  of  his  life  at  Rome. 
He  was  a  member  of  tiie  French  national  in- 
stitute, and  of  other  learned  bodies. 

AKERlfAN,  a  town  in  Bessarabia,  near  the 
month  of  the  Dniester,  where  the  treaty  woscon- 
olnded,  1826, 1^  which  a  Russian  protectorate 
was  established  over  the  Dannbian  provinces. 

AKHAT.IKH,  a  class  of  turbulent  &natica 
among  the  Sikhs  of  Hindostan.  Their  body  is 
recroited  from  all  the  outcasts  cf  the  communi- 
ty. Th^  reet^ni^  no  Supreme  Being,  but  r»< 
fftfdfkte  as  tiie  canse<tf  ail  things. 

AKHALZIKH,  adistrict  in  GeorgianArmenia, 
K.  of  Eneroom,  a  valley  of  the  Eddir  moon- 
tains.  Anciently  it  was  called  Eeldlr  or  Ohaldir; 
but  its  present  name  is  derived  from  the  city  or 
town  of  Akhalaikh,  the  residence  o£  the  Turkish 
pasha,  now  Inoludeid  within  the  Bnsdan  boimd- 
ary.  The  district  is  mountainous,  some  of  the 
behest  peaks  attaining  an  altitude  of  8,000 
feet  above  the  sea.    Winter  here  ia  long  and 

Xrous,  while  the  summer  temperature  is  the 
)r  extreme.  The  products  are  maize,  wheat, 
barley,  flax,  tobacco,  and  cotton ;  fruits,  more 
espedally  the  grape,  abound;  cattle^  dciba, 
huney,  tallow  and  wax  are  exported.  The  dis- 
tricts recently  ceded  to  Russia  by  the  treaty 
of  Adrianople,  are  on  the  S.  W.  frontier  <n 
BuMian  Geoi^a,  comprising  an  area  ot  7,000 
square  versta:  and  ineludimr  the  fortreasea  ot 
Azghur  and  Akhalkalakl.  The  latter  town  has 
a  population  of  18,500,  and  is  remarkable  for  a 
mosque,  buUt  by  tiie  Saltan  Ahmed,  in  imita- 
tion of  that  of  St.  Sophia  at  Cionstantinople.  ^ 
AKHISSAR,  or  Ek-Hissab,  the  ancient  Thy- 
atira,  a  town  in  the  pashalic  of  Anatolia,  in 
Ana  Minor,  Q8  mues  N.  E.  of  Smyrna.  It  is 
bnUt  on  somewhat  elevated  ground,  and  con- 
tains, it  is  said,  6,000  inhabitants,  with  1,(K)0 
Turkish,  800  Greek,  and  80  Armenian  dwell- 
ing. There  are  also  several  khans  and  bazaars, 
a  Greek  school,  and  many  antique  remains. 

AXHLAT,  a  town  of  Ariatio  Turkey,  in  the 
rashalio  of  Van,  at  the  base  of  the  Beiban 
Da{^  on  the  N.  W.  shore  of  Lake  Van.  It  is 
a  very  ancient  place,  and  in  its  palmy  days  waa 
the  reridenoe  of  the  Aitaenian  kings.  Now  It 
ouoslBta  <rf  1,000  dwellinga,  snrroonded  by  a 
doable  wall  and  moat,  and  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  6,000.  The  climate  is  cold,  but  vine- 
yards and  orchards  flourish  in  Its  vicinity.  It 
IB  under  the  government  of  a  bey.  It  u  the 
mmne  ot  past  conflicts  between  the  Greeks,  Ar- 
menians, and  Persians.  Its  ruin  b^an  in  1326 
by  Jelal-ud-deen,  who  took  and  devastated  it} 
was  completed  in  1346  by  an  earthquAe. 
Aladdin  took  it  in  1548,  and  fbr  a  hundred 
years  it  waa  retuned  by  liis  fiunily.  Snbae- 
qnendy  it  became  subject  to  tiie  Turks. 

AKiBA  BMK  Joseph,  a  celebrated  Jewish 
rabbi,  who  lived  lUioat  100  yeara  after  Ohrist, 
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and  is  deemed  one  of  the  principal  &&en  of 
the  oral  lav,  or  Mishna.  A  native  of  Syria,  he 
trarelled  for  information  in  Arabia,  Gaol,  Af- 
rica, Effypt,  and  other  oonntries.  He  taiaaht 
an  academy  at  Jaffit  with  the  beet  reenlta  He 
declared  fx  the  impostor  Bar  Ookaba,  and  an- 
noQDced  that  he  was  the  star  of  Jacob  predict* 
ed  bj  Balaam,  and  the  tme  Messiah.  Cokebs, 
with  AMba,  hishi^  priest,  attaoked  the  Roman 
proTinoe  of  Judea,  and  committed  great  oroel- 
ties  there  upon  liie  Ohristians.  The  Roman 
army,  commanded  by  Bni^  put  the  insar^gents 
down,  killed  the  ^eteoded  Mesfdah,  and  took 
Akiba  priHHiOT.  Be  waa  fl^ed  alive  with  frm 
hooksL  The  Jewa  venwated  him  as  a  mar^, 
and  made  ^grimues  to  his  tomb. 

AEDIOTF;  a  Bmrian  painter,  bom  about 
1760^  died  ISth  May.  1814.  After  having 
stndied  in  qevaral  of  the  beat  aohoc^  of  Italy, 
be  was  named  reetof  of  the  academy  of  fine 
urte  at  St  Petersbu^.  His  forte  lay  in  the  por- 
traits of  saints,  many  of  which  ad<Hii  the  ehoroh 
of  Alexander  Kevskoi. 

AKIKDTNUS,  Gbboobius.  a  Greek  theolo- 
gian of  the  14th  oentniy.  The  He^cUasts  or 
Qnietists  who  lived  in  the  monasteries  on  Mt. 
Athoe,  ddmed  that  they  conid  see  God  fiice  to 
&oe,  as  JesQB  did  on  Mt  Tabor.  Akindynns 
and  Barkam  opposed  this  pretenMon,  were  com- 
plained o^  and  oonderonea  by  the  oonnoil  held 
at  Oonfltantino^ie. 

AKOOSHA,  a  BoBsian  town  and  territory  hi 
the  prorinoe  of  Dagbeatan.  The  territwy  is 
on  the  eastern  dope  of  the  Oanoaena  and  the 
town,  which  is  the  (^ital  of  the  district,  is 
abont  66  miles  W.  N.  w.  of  Derbend. 

AEOOTAN,  an  active  volcano,  and  island 
of  the  same  name  in  the  north  Pacific,  one  of 
the  Aleutian  gronpa,  belon^g  to  Bosua.  It  is 
8,883  feet  in  h«ght 

AEiOUI,  a  Chineee  geo^plj  of  Tartar  race, 
and  prime  minister,  of  the  I^perpr  £iea  Lnng, 
Uvea  in  the  second  half  of  the  18th  oentaty. 
He  oon^nered  certain  monntaln  provinces  which 
had  mamtaiued  their  iadependenoe  of  the  Chi- 
neee arms  for  3,000  years.  He  was  also  snooess- 
fol  in  redooing  to  their  bed  the  watws  of  the 
Kwng-ho,  wMoh  had  overflowed  larae  tracta 
of  oonntry,  and  deinived  hnndreda  of  ttunaanda 
ctf  their  means  of  sabsiateoce. 

AKRON,  a  town  in  the  township  ci  Portag«L 
and  capital  of  Summit  co.,  Ohio.  It  La  ritnated 
86  miles  S.  of  Cleveland,  on  the  Ohio  and  £rie 
oanal,  at  its  Jnnction  with  tite  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  canal,  and  on  the  Cleveland  and  ZanesviUe 
ndlroad.  Akron  was  first  settled  in  1836,  in 
1697  the  Ohio  and  Erie  canal  was  finished  to 
this  point,  and  from  that  time  Akron  rose  in 
importance,  and  in  1841  it  was  choeen  the 
county  seat  The  canal  was  finished  in  1882, 
at  an  expense  of  $5,000,000,  and  the  same  year 
it  was  connected  by  another  canal  with  Beaver, 
Pennsylvania,  thns  giviog  it  a  new  impulse.— 
The  canal  and  Little  Cayah<^  river  snj^ly 
ample  water  power  to  the  town,  and  keep  nn- 
meroas  laq^e  mann&otoies  in  operation.  Ita 
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mercantile  Importanoe  is  abooondderaUe^  The 
manafactoring  eetabiishinentB,  themai^iuery  of 
which  is  all  driven*by  water  power,  are  3  wo<d- 
len  ftotmieti  ff  large  floor  mills,  a  steam  enmie 
&ctory,  a  blast  fmmace,  a  mineral  p^ot  mul,  a 
card  maaofaotory,  and  an  extensive  stove  man* 
v^Uary.  Ihe  town  is  400  feet  above  the  lak& 
being  the  most  elevated  ground  on  the  Une  oc 
the  canal  between  Lske  Erie  and  the  Ohio  rivtf. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  immense  beds  ef 
Ohio  mineral  paint  are  fonnd,  and  e:q[>orted  to 
every  part  of  the  country.  In  1860  ita  popula- 
tion nnrobered  8,866,  at  present  it  exceeds  6,000. 

AI^SAI,  a  river  of  OiroasBla,  whidi  takes  its 
rise  in  the  N.  £.  sl^Htes  of  the  Oaneaaoa,  nd 
after  a  oonrse  of  ISO  miles  empties  into  the 
Ter^.— ^Also,  a  village  <m  the  ri^t  bank  of 
this  river,  86  miles  8.  W.  of  Kbdiar. 

AESHEHR,  or  the  white  city,"  is  a  city  of 
Afflatio  Turkey,  in  the  pashalio  of  Karamania, 
10  miles  8.  of  the  Salt  lake  of  Aksher,  and  66 
miles  N.  W.  of  Konleh.  It  is  the  ancient'  PH- 
lomelion  of  Strabo,  and  fiontainB  about  1,500 
dwellinn. 

A£BOO,ABK»iT,orAKSir.  I.  A  town  of  6,000 
inhabitants,  in  Chinese  Toorkistan,  rituated  in 
lat  41°  7'  K.  long.  79°  E.,  on  a  river  S.  of  the 
-Thian  Shan  mountains,  and  360  miles  'S.'E.  d 
Yarkimd.  Being  the  military  faead-qnarters  of 
this  part  of  the  kingdom,  a  garristm  of  8,000 
(Siineae  wddiers  is  maintained.  The  people 
mansflwtnre  woollen  stoA,  fin-  wUoh,  and  ita 
jasper,  it  ia  resorted  to  by  oaravana  from  all 
parts  of  Central  Aria.  II.  A  small  town  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  18  miles  £.  by  S.  from  BrasiL 
m.  The  name  of  several  Anatac  rivers,  the 
prindpal  of  whidi  flowa  through  Chineae  Toor- 
kistan, and  is  either  an  affloent  of  the  Irtish  or 
Hoang-ho. 

ALABAMA,  a  word  of  Indian  orif^n,  signi- 
fying '*  here  we  rest,"  is  the  name  of  one  of 
tiie  sonthem  states  of  Gia  American  onion.  It 
has  cn  area  of  60,733  sqnare  miles,  and  is 
eitoated  between  80°  10*  and  86°  N.  lati- 
tude, and  between  86°  and  88°  80'  W.  lon- 

gitude.  Alabama  is  bounded  on  the  north 
y  the  state  of  Tennessee,  on  the  east  bj  the 
states  ci  Oeoiiria  and  JlMida,  on  the  sooth  \j 
Florida  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the 
wast  bv  the  state  of  HinlssippL  The  state  is 
dirided  into  two  districts  and  53  oouities^  of 
which  the  following  18  fom  northern  Alabama, 
viz. :  Benton,  Blount,  Cherokee,  DeEalb,  Fay- 
ette, Franklin,  Hancod^  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Lau- 
derdale, Lawrence,  Limestone,  Hadiaon,  Marion, 
Marshall,  Moraan,  St  Clair,  and  Walker ;  and  the 
84  following  form  southern  Alabama,  via. :  An- 
taoga,  Baldwin,  Barbour,  Bibb,  Bntlra-,  Cham- 
bets,  Choctaw,  Olark,  Coffee,  Conecuh,  Coosa, 
Oovington,Dale,I>allas,Greene,  Henry,  Lownde^ 
Macon,  Imengo,  Mobile,  Monroe,  Montgcnn- 
ery.  Perry,  Picnns,  Pike,  Randolph,  Rossell, 
Shelby,  Snmpter,  Talladega,  Tallapoosa,  Tusca- 
loosa, Washington,  and  WUoox. — Mobile^  on  the 
Mobile  river,  near  where  it  empties  into  the  bay 
of  the  same  narne^  is  the  tdkitf  eommercial  mart 
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■nd  latest  city  in  tiM  ttsto.  Ifobfle  isooB  of  th« 
most  iiDportant  porta  od  the  Golf  of  Merioo, 
It^ng  the  sAtoru  outlet  for  sonthern  Alabama 
and  sooth-easteni  MianBsippi,  its  oommeroe  is 
oooridwible.  Neir  Qrieans  ^one  oporta  man 
ootton  firom  the  United  Statea  than  Mobile. 
Mootgomeiy,  oa  the  Alatama  riTer,  the  oqn 
ital  the  state^  ia  tiie  aeoond  city  in  Ala- 
bama. The  other  towna  of  importance  are 
Tiaoalooaa,  formerlr  the  oapital,  Wetampka, 
Hontanlle,  Marion,  Tailadega,  Ilorenee,  Athena, 
and  Jadcsonville,  with  popiuationa  ran^^  from 
IfOOO  to  8,600.  Among  tiie  towna  ^  leas 
note,  with  popnlattona  ondor  1,000,  are,  Batea- 
Tillet  OarrtMltDn,  Uniontown,  Piokenarille,  6omr< 
erviUe,  Blakeley,  Deoatnr,  EnftbL  TnawimMa, 
OlaibOT&e,  The  popnution  or  the  State  in 
186S  waa  841,704,  of  whom  4«4^ 
whites,  874,782  slaves,  and  2,466  free  colored. 
OftliawhitemaleiL  140.077  were  nnder  SI  years 
of  age^  and  67,886  over  81.  Of  the  femalea, 
18S,4M  were  nnder  31,  and  01,672  over  21. 
Ilierewwe  464  insane  persons  in  the  State.  The 
following  table  will  show  the  nnmbar  of  popo- 
latiott  at  eaeh  oensns  idnoe  the  admiarfon  of  the 
State  into  the  anion. 
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Of  the  428,776  fh«e  population  in  I860,  only 
aS6,88S  were  natiTas  of  Alabama,  188,818  <^ 
other  atatea  ci  the  mdm,  of  whom  68^997  were 
bom  in  Geor^ :  4&668  in  South  Oarolina ; 
S8,Sfll  in  North  Oarolina ;  10,887  in  Virginia ; 
2,853  in  Miniflmpi^ ;  22,641  In  Tenneaaee ;  3,694 
in  Kentooky,  and  9,268  in  other  states  of  the 
nnion.  Of  the  7,688  inhabitants  of  foreign  birth, 
8,689,  nearly  half,  were  bom  in  Ireland ;  941  in 
£i^and  ;  684  in  Sootlatid  ;  1,068  in  Germaoy ; 
008  in  franoe ;  and  the  remainder  in  other 
oonntriea.  Thelea^ngptirsnitBof  the  free  male 
pofHilatiGn  were  as  foUowa:  formera,  66,610; 
labnvrs,  7,881 ;  merchant^  8,468  :  atndents, 
8,869 ;  olei^  8,166 ;  oarpentera,  1,976  ;  plant- 
era  1,906  ;  overseers,  1,849  ;  bhu^  and  white 
andtha,  1,898 ;  phyaioiiiiia,  1,864 ^teadtera,  1,108 ; 
engineers,  164 ;  olergymen,  708  ;  lawyers,  670 ; 
boatmen,  816 ;  marinera,  896 ;  wheelwrights, 
S96 ;  BUBona,  888 ;  oaUnet  and  (dudr  nuicera, 
S87;  eowdimaltera,  166;  aboemakers,  687 ;  gro- 
amt,  880;  innkeepen,  117;  mlHera^  878  ;  mill- 
wrists,  146 ;  pdoters  and  ^aziera,  196 ;  print- 
en,  174 ;  tailors:  896.  The  small  exhibit  of 
meohanios  and  laborera  in  thb  state  ia  aoconnt- 
ed  for,  from  the  &ot  that  nearly  all  the  Uboria 
pwfonned  by  slaves,  who  are  not  taken  into 
this  aeoonnt.  There  were  896  blind ;  310  deaf 
and  domb ;  863  pnblio  paupers ;  888  insane,  and 
476  idiotio. — ^Tbe  principal  rivers  of  Alabama  are 
the  Mobile,  Alabama,  Tombigbee,ObattiUioochee^ 
and  Tenneaaee.  The  latter  oomes  in  at  tiie  nofth- 
eaat  comer  of  the  atate,  and  taking  a  cironlar 
Mwtep  southward  goes  out  at  tiie  north-west  oor- 
nar,  and  empties  into  the  Ohio  at  Fttdooah,  Ej. 


mth  &a  exeeptkm  of  the  TauMMM  nd  ita  trib- 
utaries, the  rivers  off  this  atate  flow  aontiiirard 
into  the  golf  of  Mexico.  The  great  river  of  the 
•tate  ia  the  Molnle^  which  is  fmmed  by  the  con- 
flnence  of  tlie  Ali^)ama  and  T<wit^bee  abmit 
60  miles  above  Mobile  hart  into  whidi  It  empUea 
at  t^e  dtj  of  Mobile.  The  Tomlagbee  rises  in 
north-eastern  Miauasii^  and  is  navigable  for 
li^t  draught  steamera  to  Oolnmbna,  a  distance 
<tf  about  800  miles,  and  for  flat-boata  aome  126 
miles  farther  to  near  its  source.  Tlie  Black 
Warrior,  a  braiudi  of  the  Tombigbee,  has  its 
source  in  northem  Alabama,  empties  near  Dem»> 
polis,  And  is  navigable  for  steamers  to  Tusca- 
loosa, adistance  of  886  miles  from  Mol^  The 
Alabama,  which  ia  the  eaatem  branch  of  the 
Mobile,  ia  navigable  to  libnitgoinery,  a  diatance  <Hf 
about  800  milea,  thon^navigatlak  la  fta^oen^ 
interrapted  during  the  di^  aeaaon.  The  Ohat- 
tahooohea,  a  large  river  ruong  in  Georgia  and 
emptying  into  Appaladiiocda  my,  forma  Uie  east- 
em  boundary  <^  Alabama  fOT  more  than  100 
milea.  It  is  abont  600  miles  in  length  and  navi- 
gable to  the  folia,  at  Oolumbua,  Geoigia,  800 
miles  above  its  month.  Among  the  smaller 
rivers  are  the  Oonecuh,  emptying  into  the  Efr- 
oamlua;  the  Perdido,  emptying  into  Ferdido 
bay:  and  the  Ohoctawhatchea, emptying  into 
the  twy  of  the  aame  name.  Alabama  has  <mly 
about  60  miles  of  sea  coast,  extending  from 
Perdido  to  the  western  line  of  the  state,  a  large 
portion  at  the  aouthern  front  of  the  atate  beiM 
out  off  from  the  gulf  by  an  intorvmiug  strip  of 
the  atata  of  florlda.  Mobile  bay,  wbioh  ia  the 
great  outlet  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
state,  ia  the  largest  and  finest  on  the  gnU^  bdng 
80  miles  in  length  and  varying  from  8  to  18 
milea  in  breadth,  with  16  feet  of  water  at  the 
main  entrauoe  at  low  tide ;  but  the  channel  for 
10  miles  below  the  city  of  Mobile  is  not  more 
than  8  or  0  feet  deep  at  low  tide.  Perdido  bay 
ia  of  alight  importance.  The  Alleghany 
monntains  exhaust  tbemselvea  in  north-eastern 
Alabama,  rendering  that  portion  of  the  atate 
quite  uneven  and  broken,  tboo^  the  elevatim 
is  nowhere  very  great  The  range  extends 
west  with  a  alight  bend  to  the  south,  and 
fwma  tiia  dividing  line  brtwaen  the  waters 
of  the  Tenneaaee  and  other  rivera  of  Alahama, 
an  at  whieh  ultimately  flow  aonthward  into  the 
golf  of  Meidoo.— -From  thia  etovated  range  tiia 
aee  at  the  country  alopea  to  the  aontit,  and  la 
KKnewhat  uneven  as  far  aa  the  oentre  <^  the 
state^  where  we  find  rolling  p^^e^  pine  bamn^ 
and  very  fertile  ^avial  river  bottoms.  The 
extreme  sontbem  p(«tion  of  the  state  is  very 
flat,  and  but  slightiy  elevated  above  the  level 
the  gulf  of  Mexico.  In  the  central  portions  oi 
the  state,  there  are  extentive  beds  of  iron  ore 
and  bituminoua  coaL  Among  the  other 
minerals  in  this  state  is  galena,  which  is  found 
in  the  limestone  fwmationa  of  Benton  and  other 
coanties ;  also  manganeae,  whidi  alao  occurs  in 
tiielimeatone  formatiooa.  Red  and  other  oohrea 
are  abo  fonnd  in  oounderable  qnantitiea.  Blaok 
and  TariQgated  marbles  aboimd  in  Talladega 
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oonn^  ftiid  on  the  Oahawba  river ;  also  in  Ooosa 
ooonty,  where  granite  of  a  superior  qnality  for 
statnu'j  is  also  foand  in  great  abundance.  Gold 
has  bean  found  in  the  uorth-eBstera  part  of  the 
state,  bat  not  in  sufficient  quantitiee  to  render 
the  mining  of  it  profitable.  The  preraUlng 
rook  formation  is  limestone.  The  soil  of  the 
state  is  variotis,  bnt  mainly  prodnctiTe.  In  the 
soiriiiem  part  of  the  state  thore  are  considerable 
teots  of  sandy  barrens,  bnt  the  river  bottnus 
are  tonarkably  fertile,  and  some  of  Uwm  ^o- 
dnoe  good  crops  of  sDgar-cane.  Borne  pwtmis 
of  thehl^tlsnas  inthe  north  sre  not  wrath  cul- 
tivating, while  by  fiu*  tiie  greater  portion  is  very 
excellent  land,  hftvingaprodnctive  stnlof  varia- 
ble depth,  resting  on  a  limestone  bed.  The 
forest  trees  found  in  the  middle  and  northern 
*  portions  of  the  state  are  oak,  hickory,  cedar, 
poplar,  chestnut,  pine,  mulberry,  post-oak,  and 
elm,  the  latter  growing  on  the  low  lands  skirt- 
ing  the  streams.  Qrovea  of  cedar  of  great 
faeiglht  abound  in  the  cane-brakes  ofHarengo  and 
Greene  ooantie&  Below  88°  N.  lat.  commences 
the  long-moss  region.  This  moss,  which  hangs 
in  feeto(HU  from  the  forest  trees  so  extensively 
as  to  dai^m  &e  wood,  is  very  muoh  used  for 
mattresses.— The  olhnata  is  healthy,  except 
on  the  low  river  bottoms,  whwe  the  prevail- 
liu  diseases  are  intermitting  etuigestive,  and 
UluKis  fevers;  congestive  ftversb^ig  the  most 
fttsL  Mobile,  in  its  earlio' history,  was  several 
times  severely  ravaged  by  yellow  fever.  In  the 
Novated  portions  of  the  conntry  the  climate  is 
qnite  delightful,  the  heat  of  summer  beii^  ma- 
terially mitiga^  by  the  gulf  breezes.  Daring 
summer  the  mercury  rang^  from  1 04°  to  60"  F. ; 
in  November  and  the  winter  months  from  62°  to 
18°,  and  in  spring  93°  to  S2°.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  state  is  abont  08°,  or  perhaps 
something  less,  and  Qie  mercury  seldom  rises 
above  96.  Jane  is  the  hottest  month  in  the 
year.  Very  little  snow  falls,  and  the  rivers  are 
never  irozen  over,  though  stagnant  water  is 
sometimes  temporarily  covered  with  a  thin 
coating  of  toe.  In  the  lower  portions  of  the 
eonnt^,  there  is  almost  a  total  lack  of  good 
water,  while  that  found  in  the  hif^r  regions  is 
very  good.  In  many  parts  of  the  state  the  in- 
habitants prooore  their  water  from  Artesian 
wellB,  which  not  unfreqnently  reach  a  depth  of 
1,000  fset,  and  some  of  tbem  throw  np  water  in 
sufficient  qoantity  to  tarn  miUs  sjod  other 
machinery.  Fruit  trees  blossom  from  the  1st 
of  Febroary  to  the  1st  of  March,  according  to 
the  elevation.— The  chief  productions  of  the 
state  are  cotton  and  Indian  com,  tiiongh  oth- 
er grains  are  produced  to  some  extent,  as 
are  also  on  the  bottom  lands  in  the  extreme 
south  sngaiHsane  rice.  Tobacco  is  also 
grown  to  a  limited  extent  According  to  the 
liwt  U.  a  oensna,  1660,  there  were  4,485,014 
acres  of  land  under  ooltivation,  divided  into 
41,064  &rma,  prodnetog  SS6,ni,«00  lbs.  of 
cotton;  28,764^048  bn^els  of  Indian  eom; 
SM,064  of  wheat;  2,965,697  of  oats;  898,701 
of  beans  and  peas;  6,470,804  of  sweet  potatoes, 


861,482  of  Irish  do. ;  8,242,000  lbs.  of  sugar; 
88,428  gallons  of  mohtsses;  4,008,811  Ibe.  butter ; 
2,811,262 of  rioe;  164,990  of  tobacco;  667,118 
of  wool ;  897,021  of  honey  md  beeswax ;  82,685 
tons  of  hay;  $21,690,122  worth  of  live  stock; 
$4,828,466  worth  of  slaughtered  animals; 
$84,821  worth  of  market  goods,  uid  $1,984^120 
worth  of  home  made  manmactorea  The 
farming  implonents  oi  tiie  state  were  valued  at 
$6,125,668.  Alabama  ia  eminently  an  agtionltn- 
ral  stote^  uunnfiutaring  being  carried  od  to  a 
very  limited  oztenb  Aoeording  to  thecansns 
already  refiHred  to,  there  were  in  1860^  1,0SS 
maQunotoring  establishments  in  the  state,  eadi 
producing  annually  $500  or  npward  Of  these 
12  were  cotton  ketones,  employing  only  786 
hands,  and  produdng  8,081,000  yards  of  stuflf 
and  790,000  lbs.  of  yam,  all  valued  at  $882,200 ; 
14  flunaces,  forges,  &c.,  produdng  castings, 
pig  and  wrought  iron,  valued  at  $280,876 ; 
149  tanneries,  employing  an  aggregate  coital 
of  $200,670,  and  produdng  leather  valued 
at  $886,911. — ^Among  the  natnral  coriodties 
which  invite  the  attention  of  the  tourist 
are,  a  natural  bridge  in  Walker  ooonty,  said 
to  compare  fsvorably  with  the  famous  nat- 
ural bridge  in  Yir^nia;  JNaden  and  BloDiA 
springs,  whioh  are  the  resorts  of  faeslth  and 
jueasnre  aeeko^  and  the  snlphnr  springs  of 
Talladega  county.  Tb»  ranains  m  various 
mounds  and  Toads  have  been  fbund  In  different 
parts  of  the  state,  of  which  the  Indians  formMlj 
occQping  the  oonntry,  bat  since  em^rated  to 
tlie  west  ci  the  Mistisnppi,  famish  no  traditiiHis, 
A  stream  of  water  issues  from  a  large  fissure  in 
the  limestone  rocks  at  Tuscnmbia,  which  is  said 
to  discharge  125  hhds.  of  water  per  minute, 
forming  a  considerable  river  whioh  empties  into 
the  Tennessee.  The  north-east  comer  of  the 
state  abounds  in  wild,  grand,  and  picturesque 
soenery.  The  **  suck,"  a  sort  of  maelstrom  in 
the  Tennessee  river,  and  Fsint  Book,  a  very 
high  bluff  vrith  figares  representing  a 
man's  ftoe,  are  olnfet^  of  mnoh  enriosi^. 
—Alabama  has  large  ftdlitias  for  oommeroe, 
botii  fbr^^  and  intemaL  Her  numerooa 
rivers  tomiah  more  tiisn  1,600  miles  of  steam- 
boat navigation,  finding  an  outiet  for  her  pro- 
ductions, as  well  as  those  of  portions  of  the  ad< 
joining  states  of  Georgia  and  Hisdsrippifthrongh 
the  magnificent  bay  Mobile ;  bedde  the  Ohat- 
tahoochee  (called  the  Appalachiccda  below  its 
junction  with  the  Flint,  at  the  B-W.  comer  of 
Georgia),  which  washes  the  eastern  border  of 
Alabama  for  half  the  length  of  the  state,  and 
mnning  through  Florida  empties  into  Appala- 
cbioola  bay  ;  the  Coneonh,  culed  the  Escambia 
after  oroasing  the  Florida  lin<s  emp^ing  into 
Pensacola  hwbor ;  and  the  Ferdido^  which  emp- 
ties into  the  bay  of  the  same  name.  Thefordgu 
oommeroe  of  Alabama  all  oentoes  at  Mowe, 
where  cotton  ii^  <tf  eonrssL  the  ehief  article  of 
export ;  though  owsidflralda  qoantitifls  at  aawed 
Inmber  and  ataves  are  sUppM  thenoa  to  Cuba, 
and  oedar  rulroad  ties  to  the  northern  statesL 
The  ttOOTts  of  domestie  prodnotB  fitm 
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for  18M,  were  t28;T2«,S15,  of 
wbioh  $14^9,806  iras  taken  in  American, 
and  $9,466,819  in  fbr^gn  bottcana.  The 
impwts  for  the  aame  period  wen  $798,614,  of 
which  $607,068  cama  in  American,  and 
$161,659  in  fortign  Teaaels.  Hie  tonnage  w- 
teriog  Ifobile  for  1866,  waa  aa  fi^ows : 

KOb     Tons.     Ven.     Bm  TbtoL 
Ttmlpidih,     M     fl8;870     M»  8,597 

TbH      ne  laa^    ^    aar  ^ 

The  fidlowing  waa  the  amount  of  tonnage 
cleared  in  the  same  time : 


Am.  TCasels, 


181 


12S,4W 
MyBOa 


S,«S8 

i:4» 


M7 


8,106 


TM,       983   818,918      fi,885      4U  S,8M 

Of  tiie  dearoncea,  63  were  for  Enghuid;  40  for 
France;  47  forOaba,  and  188  for  other  foreign 
porta,  Twelre  reaadiv  wboae  aggregate  ton- 
nage waa  26,848,  were  built  in  the  atate  during 
the  Tear^There  are  at  thia  time  (1857)  nearlj^ 
600  mileB  of  railroad  in  operation  in  -Alabama, 
flompridng  the  following  lues :  1.  The  Alabama 
and  TenneaseeRiTera  rood,  finished  from  Selma 
to  Oolombiana,  78  miles.  S.  The  Alabama  and 
ICacoaippi,  open  from  Selma  to  Uniontown,  20 
mikflb  8.  The  Memphis  and  Chsrleeton,  from 
Kemphis,  Tenn.,  to  BCevenson,  AhL,  165  miles 
in  the  latter  state.  4^  The  Montgomery  and 
Veat  Point  (G&X  87^  milea,  with  a  branch  to 
Oolumbna,  Ga.,  28|  miles.  6.  The  Mobile  and 
ffirard,  flnlahed  40  milea  fecm  Girard,  opposite 
Oolumbna,  Q&  6.  The  Mobile  and  Ohio.  62 
milea  to  the  state  Une  of  Mississiroi  Of  these 
roads,  the  first  is  in  progress  to  Gadsden,  167^ 
miles,  and  will  probaUy  be  extended  to  GleTe- 
land,  Tenn^  to  oonneot  with  the  EaatTennesaee 
and  the  Virginia  roada.  The  second  la  bedng 
extended  to  the  atate  line  4^  MiasianpiH,  to 
eonneot  wHh  roada  oompleted  and  in  prc^«is 
aoKMB  that  atate  to  Yiccsburg,  .aod  thenoe  to 
Shrevepnt,  near  the  western  boundary  of 
Iioainana;  from  which  point  a  rulroad  across 
Texas  to  the  Pacific  is  prcrjeotad.  The  third 
conneete  with  lines  to  the  seaboard  of  Tirginia, 
Stmth  Gandina,  and  Qeorf^  The  fourth  oon- 
neeta  Montgcnii«7,  the  capital  of  the  state,  with 
lines  fhnn  West  Point  to  Charleston,  S.  0.,  and 
from  Golnmbns  to  Savannah,  Ga.  The  fifth 
will  oonneot  Mobile  with  the  same  qrstem  of 
roads  as  the  preceding.  The  last  is  open  to 
Ot^unbos  Jnnction,  MuiEU,  819  milea  from  Mo- 
bile,  and  is  in  oonise  of  oonatniotion  tiienoe  to 
Oairo,  Ql.,  to  oonneot  witii  the  lUinoia  Oentral 
road;  ud  tbeee  two  roads  wfll  form,  when 
nnitad,  the  longest  eontinnoua  line  of  railroad  in 
the  world.  In  addition  to  the  above,  grants  <^ 
land  have  been  made  by  Congress  for  the  oon- 
strootioo  of  a  railroad  from  Montgomery  to  Pen- 
aaoola,  Fla.,  and  of  a  central  line  to  connect  Sel- 
ma with  Kaahville,  Tenn.  There  are  several 
other  roada  in  progress  or  projected,  intended  to 
form  a  very  oomptete  system,  and  to  eonneot 
every  part  of  Alabama  with  all  the  important 
linea  of  the  eoantiy^Amoog  the  pnblio  inati- 


tntlons  tn  the  state  are  a  penitentiary  at 
Wetumpka,  a  lunatic  asylum  at  Tuscaloosa,  an 
aqrhim  for  the  blind  and  a  U.  S.  naval  ho^ital 
at  Mobile.  An  appropriaticHi  haa  been  made 
tot  an  aciylum  for  the  deaf  mutes.  The  atate 
containa  5  banka  of  discount  and  deposit,  9  of 
which  are  at  Mobile,  2  at  Montgomery,  and  1  at 
Selma,  with  branches.  There  are  66  colli^ 
school,  and  other  pnbUc  libraries  in  the  Btate, 
containing  altogeuier  something  like  20,000 
TcAumes.  Among  the  finest  buildings  in  the 
state  are  those-  the  Alabama  nnivernty  at 
Tuscaloosa,  which  cost  |160,000,  and  has  on 
annual  income  of  $16,000.— The  state,  in  1865, 
contained  17  colleges,  191  academies,  and  1,098 
conunon  sdiools.  The  number  of  children 
attending  the  public  schools  was  40,283,  and  the 
number  of  white  t^ildren  in  the  state  be- 
tween the  ages  of  8  and  16  years  was  98,448 : 
of  the  white  adult  populatioD  over  SO  years  of 
ages  one  in  every  mteen  is  unable  to  read  and 
write.  The  state  ^^ropriatea  about  $60,000 
annually  Qhe  income  from  the  proceeds  oi 
school  lands  granted  by  congress)  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  common  schools,  and  about  t6,000 
to  the  academies.  The  public  or  free  school 
system  went  into  operation  in  1664. — The  lead- 
ing religions  denominations  are  Methodists  and 
Baptists,  The  former  have  681  ohurohea  with 
accommodations  for  160,676  worshippers,  and 
possess  cboroh  property  worth  $276,489.  The 
latter  606  ohurches,  worth  ^27,267,  with 
accommodations  for  168,880.  The  Presbyte- 
rians have  160  chtirohes,  valued  at  $222,776, 
and  acoommodations  for  68,706.  The  Episco- 
palians have  10  dmrcbes  valued  at  $76,800, 
wiUi  aeata  tar  6,890.  The  Boman  Oatholios 
have  6  churehea,  with  seats  $k  6,200,  and 
ohureh  pn^iertj  worth  $800,000.  There  are 
other  denomiuadons  in  tiie  state  <3i  less  im- 
portance as  to  numbers. — In  1660,60  newspa- 
pers and  periodicals  were  published  in  the  state, 
of  which  6  were  duly,  6  tri-weekly,  48  weekly, 
and  1  semi-monthly,  with  an  a^^egate  circula- 
tion of  84,697,  and  an  average  circulation  of 
692.  The  whole  number  of  papers  printed 
during  the  year  was  2,662,741. — By  the  consti- 
tution of  Alabama,  the  government  is  divided 
into  3  distinct  branches,  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in 
a  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  and  s^led 
"  the  General  AasemUy  of  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama." ThemembenofUiehonBeareappc^ted 
among  the  diSbrent  oounUes  in  pioporaon  to 
the  miite  population,  and  the  number  oannot 
exceed  100  nor  fidl  uiort  of  60.  The  present 
number  is  100.  They  ere  elected  on  the  1st 
Mond^  of  Angust  every  otiwr  year.  The 
senators  are  elected  for  4  years,  one-half  being 
chosen  every  2  years,  and  their  number  oannot 
be  more  tlum  one-third  nor  leas  than  one- fourth 
that  of  the  representatives.  The  present  num- 
ber is  88.  The  legialatare  meets  bimnially  at 
Montgomery  on  the  2d  Monday  of  November. 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor 
who  is  eieoted  for  a  twm  of  8  years^  and  ia 
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ineligible  for  mon  Hbai  4  yten  oat  of  6,  He  Is 
deeted  on  th«  Bame  day  vriHi  the  members  of  the 
Imslatare,  Every  white  male  dtiEen  21  yewa 
of  age,  who  shall  have  resided  in  the  state  one 
year,  and  for  the  last  8  months  in  the  coanty, 
city,  or  town  where  be  offers  his  vote,  is  entitled 
to  snffirage.  The  Jadidal  power  is  vested  in  a 
supreme  court  of  five  justices,  with  appellate 
jorisdlotioD  only ;  a  court  of  chancery  con- 
sisting of  three  ohaaoellors,  the  state  being  di- 
vided into  8  chancery  districts;  in  circuit 
courts,  each  held  by  one  judgej  of  which  there 
are  8;  a  raty  court  for  Mobile,  and  courts  of 
probate.  The  chancellors  and  judges  of  the 
supreme  courts  are  diosen  by  a  Joint  vote  of 
the  legislature  for  6  years,  and  the  others  ara 
dected  by  the  people.  The  Judges  may  be  ru- 
mored by  injpeaohmeu^  or  by  Uie  governor  on 
the  address  of  two-thlras  cn  the  legislature. 
The  laws  of  the  state  are  somewhat  remarkable 
for  the  severity  of  l^eir  penalties.  Beside  the 
usual  punishment  of  fine,  imprisonment,  and 
death  by  hanging,  are  those  of  "  standing  in 
the  pablic  pillory,  branding,  and  whipping." 
Murder,  treason,  rape,  man-stealing,  slave-str- 
ing, arson,  robbery,  burglary,  coanterfeiting, 
fbrgeiy,  and  killing  in  a  duel,  are  punishable 
wiui  death.  The  consequence  of  this  severity 
is  that  many  go  nnpunished  from  the  unwill- 
ingness <tf  Juries  to  c<mvict,  or  are  pardoned 
by  the  governor.  Members  of  the  assembly 
and  other  tmblio  officers  and  attorn^  at  law, 
areob%eatotaketiieanti<dadllngoaUi.  jUa- 
bama  ubb  7  npresentatiTes  in  the  popular 
branch  of  congress,  and,  like  each  of  the  other 
states,  3  senators. — The  territory,  now  com- 
prising the  state  of  Alabama,  was  originally  apart 
of  Georgia;  but  in  1798  the  country,  now  in- 
dnded  in  the  states  of  Alabama  and  Missia- 
mppi,  was  organized  as  a  territory,  called  Mia- 
nssippi.  At  this  time  Florida,  which  then  be- 
longed to  Spain,  extended  to  the  French  po&- 
sesraoas  in  Louisiana  from  a  partdlel  of  81°  N. 
lat.  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  cutting  off  Misds- 
sippi  territory  from  the  gulf-cosst  entirely. 
During  the  war  with  Great  Brittdn  in  1812,  as  a 
precautionary  measur&that  port  of  Florida  be- 
tween the  Ferdido  and  Pearl  rivers  was  oconi^ed 
hj  U.  8.  troops  and  finally  annexed  to  lGm»- 
Bippi  territcH7.  During  1818  and  1814  the  Oieek 
Indians,  a  powerftal  tribe  inhabiting  what  is  now 
Alabama,  became  very  troublesome,  and  final- 
ly assaulted  and  captured  Fort  Mimms,  on  the 
Alabama  river,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tom- 
bigbee,  slaughtering  in^riminately  880  whites 
who  had  taken  refuge  there.  Upon  this  Gen- 
eral Jackson  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  set- 
tlers with  a  strong  force  from  Tennessee,  and 
with  the  asdstanoe  of  the  troops  from  Geor^a 
and  Mississippi  territory,  and  a  considerable 
force  of  friendly  Cherokees  and  Chootaws,  re- 
duced the  Greeks  to  complete  subjection  after 
aseries  of  bloody  encounters,  in  which  the  Greek 
loss  in  killed  was  l,ei7tand  Jackson's  was  100 
killed,  400  wounded.  The  war  was  tenninsted 
bj  the  ftmoiu  battle  ti  Horse  Shoe  Bend  on 
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the  Tallapoosa,  In  whioh  about  600  Greeks  wars 
alanghterod,  and  in  which  Jackson^  loss  wss 
only  26  Ulled  and  106  wounded.  The  warlike 
spirit  of  ^e  tribe  was  completely  broken,  and 
tney  signed  a  treaty  of  peace  dictated  by  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  in  which  they  surrendered  Utree- 
fourtbs  of  their  vast  and  fertile  territory.  The 
country  was  subsequently  rapidly  settled  by  the 
whites,  and  in  1817  the  western  portion  was 
admitted  into  the  union  ns  the  state  of  Ifia^ 
dppi,  while  the  eastern  part  remained  as  the 
territory  of  Alabama  till  181B,  when  it  was  also 
admitted  as  a  state,  having  at  that  time  127,- 
001  inhabitants,  of  whom  41,879,  about  one- 
third,  were  slaves.  The  slave  popalation  haa 
dnoe  increased  much  more  rapidbrtiian  the  frec^ 
the  jax^rtion  si  daves  to  the  nee  populatim 
hehift  aoowding  to  the  census  of  1868,  as  S89 
to  289. 

ALABAMA  Ritxb  Is  formed  by  tihe  mdon  of 
the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  rirers,  whieb  adtenot 
fiir  from  the  ci^  of  MoDtgunery.  '  It  has  a 
western  course  as  far  as  Selma,  after  which  It 
fiows  BouthwuHily  as  &r  as  the  ooofiuence  with 
the  Tombigbee,  after  which  it  is  known  as  the 
Mobile.  The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons 
almost  to  the  mouth  of  the  Coosa  for  boats  of 
the  lar^t  size;  the  length  (rf  the  rivw  is 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  800  miles.  On  its  banks 
are  some  of  the  largest  oocton  {dantatiras  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  lands  are  of  great 
fertility  and  value. 

ALABASTEEi,  This  name  is  frequently 
^ven  to  two  diffiuent  mineral  aDfastanoee— tm 
one  a  snlphate  o£  Bme^  a  pure  variety  of  gyp- 
sum, and  tiie  other  a  oarbonate  of  lime,  nt&e 
same  chemical  0(Rnpoeiti<Hi  as  most  of  uie  mar- 
bles. It  was  used  with  the  same  amblgoitj 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Komaos.  The  resem- 
blance of  the  two  substances  is  in  their  delicate 
white  color  and  fine  grain.  Each  is  ^^y 
carved  and  wrought  into  ornamental  fcoms,  and 
is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  Tliey  might  well 
in  ancient  times  have  passed  as  varieties  of  the 
same  substance — the  gypseous  alabaster  beli^ 
more  delicate  and  softier  to  out,  and  requiring 
much  more  care  to  polish— the  osloareona  ala- 
baster more  firm,  and  better  adapted  flor  tiw 
scu^itare  of  larger  figures.  The  latter  was  fre- 
quently obtuned  £ram  the  drimditts  of  the 
water  In  limestraie  eavee^  which  hoUb  oarbon- 
ate of  lime  in  solution,  and  deposits  it  in  evap- 
orating in  the  form  of  stalactites  and  stalaff* 
mites.  Ihese  by  a  Kttle  ingmoity  -were  made 
to  take  the  forms  of  the  mould  the  waten 
dipped  upon ;  or  the  natural  stalagmites  of  the 

fmreitt  colors  were  selected,  and  then  wron^t 
Dto  the  derired  figures. — The  name  alabaster  is 
now  properly  limited  to  the  gypBeons  variety. 
It  is  derived  from  the  town  Alabastron,  the 
site  of  which  is  believed  to  have  be«i  between 
the  Red  sea  end  the  Nile  in  Middle  Egypt 
Here  the  stone  was  extensively  wrought  into 
those  boxes  and  pots  for  predoos  mntments  and 
perfomes,  <tf  which  mention  is  frequently  made 
in  tiie  works  of  the  old  writsra,  sacred  and  pro- 
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A  white  grannUr  gypsom.  prire  and  in 
WNUid  blook^  is  at  this  time  qnarriea  ia  BieDiia, 
and  in  other  places  in  ToBoany,  and  mannfiw)- 
tued  at  E1orrao&  Leghorn,  STilon,  and  YdternL 
Into  atenails  Biamar  to  those  niied<HF(dd,  as  well 
m  Into  vases,  Umpa,  olook-stands,  &c.  They 
axe  exported  from  these  places  in  oonnderable 
qnantity  to  the  United  States. — ^The  composi- 
tion o€  this  alabaster  is  46.S  per  cent  sDlphnrio 
acid,  82.9  per  cent.  Itme,  and  20.8  per  cent 
water.  Ita  hardness  is  1.6-3  of  the  mineralt^- 
oal  scale.  It  soon  tarnishes  on  ezposnre  to  the 
ab-,  and  is  also  eadly  ii^ored  by  dost  and* 
amoke.  For  this  reason  articles  made  of  it 
dionld  be  kept  under  a  glass  oorer. 

ALABASTER,  William,  an  EngHsh  ^vine. 
bom  in  the  coonty  of  Suffolk  about  1S67  died 
1640.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  college, 
Chunbridg^  and  was  dtapliun  to  the  earl  ct 
Xsaax  ia  the  expedition  against  Spain  In  15Mw 
"Whila  ia  that  oonntiy,  he  Jt^ed  Hm  Roman 
OiUioUc  ohnroh,  bnt  alterwvd  retnmed  to  tiie 
Mmmnnion  of  the  -chorob  of  England.  He 
was  appointed  prelwndary  of  St  Panl^  at 
London,  and  was  sul»eqnently  made  rector  of 
Therfield  in  Her^rdshire.  Alabaster  was  a 
good  Hebrew  scholar,  but  wasted  much  of  his 
time  in  oahalistio  researches.  He  wrote  some 
poebT,  and  bis  "Boxana,"  a  Latin  tragedy,  is 
iii^y  Naised  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

ALABAT,  one  of  the  lesser  Philippiaes,  sit- 
uated on  the  B.  eoast  of  Lozon,  in  lat  14/*  N. 
long.  122°  18'  the  inhabitanta  vi  which  are 
aaid  to  be  saTSgcn. 

ALAOHUA,  a  ooim^  In  Florida,  in  the 
K.  W.  part  ci  ihe  pminsida,  having  an  area  of 
1,000  aoiiare  milsB.  It  Is  bonnded  on  the  N. 
by  the  oanta  Fb  rivw,  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
Snwanee.  Within  its  limits  Orange  lake  is 
partly  included.  It  also  oontdns  several  ^onds. 
The  sor&ce  is  rolUug  prairie,  and  the  soil  fer- 
tile. In  1850,  the  products  were  '84,724  bub- 
als of  oom,  28,068  of  sweet  potatoes,  661  bales 
oi  oottOB,  17,986  lbs.  of  rice,  S,668  gallons  of 
molasses.  NewmansnUe  is  the  capital.  It  is 
named  after  a  savaDna  in  the  county  nonh  o( 
Orange,  and  contidn^  population  <tf  2,624,  in- 
elnding  one  free  person  of  color,  and  906  slaves, 
ALAOOQUB,  Kaboubjritb  Marir,  »  French 
Ban  of  distingnished  devotion,  to  whom  the 
festival  of  the  Saored  Heart  of  Jesus  owes  its 
(^[in.  She  was  bom  at  Lantheoour,  diocese 
ct  Anton,  Joly  12,  1647,  and  died  Oct  17, 
ISOa  She  took  the  name  Marie  out  of  grati- 
tndo  to  the  Virf^  ^^^^  onred  her  of  a 
dbaaac  whoa  a  child.  Her  biogn^hers  also  say 
that  she  had  tiie  gift  of  miracles,  <tf  prophecy,  of 
nrdatkoa,  and  mrect  interconrse  with  God  and 
hta  angds.  She  predicted  the  day  of  her  own 
deatii,  and  experienced  ineffable  pleasnre  while 
engraviag  tiie  name  of  Jesna  Ghrlst  cm  her 
bosom  with  a  blunt  penknife, 

ALAORANE,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,  ritnatod  about  70  miles  "S,  of  Yoca^ 
tan.  These  islands  are  on  a  reef  nuudi^  N. 
and  &  16  miles^  and  Ifl  miles  wid& 


ALA  DAGH^  aloffcy  mountain-ohain  to  Aslatio 
Tnrkey,  on  tiie  northerly  side  of  which  the  east- 
ern Eaphrates  takes  its  rise.  It  is  Htnated  on 
the  N.  edge  <tf  the  baidn  of  lake  Van,  between 
lat.  80°  and  40°  N.  and  long.  80«  and  44<>  E.,  and 
fiirms  part  of  the  watershed  between  tiie  Cas- 
pian sea  and  the  Persian  gulf.  Also,  a  range 
in  Anatolia,  to  the  N.  W.  of  Angora,  extending 
between  the  Ischik  Dagh  on  the  N.  £,,  and  tiie 
Sangarios  valley  on  the  B.  and  W. 

ALADAN,  a  little  cluster  of  islets,  known  as 
the  Aldine  Islands,  in  the  Bay  of  Ben^l,  and 
f<»in)Dg  part  of  the  Mei^i  Archipelago, 

ALAGHEZ,  a  volcano  and  mountain  range 
on  the  north  side  of  the  bann  of  Armenia, 
lying  on  the  great  pl^  of  the  Araxes.  The 
loftiest  summit  reaches  to  an  altitude  o£  18,62S 
feet  above  the  aea  level 

ALAGOA^  a  provinoe  of  Brazil,  on  the  At- 
lantto  ooasL  which  up  to  1840  belonged  to  the 
pnrrinoe  at  Pemambnoo.  It  is  situated  be- 
tween 9°  and  lOo  8.  latitude,  and  86*>  and  88* 
80'  W.  lon^tnde.  In  extent  it  is  150  miles 
long  by  about  60  in  width,  mi  contains  an  area 
of  alKHit  9,000  sqasre  miles.  Two-thirds  of  its 
surface  is  covered  with  moanttuns,  at  the  bajw 
of  which  the  land  is  very  fertile.  The  tall  tim- 
ber  trees  on  the  moan  tains  afford  lai^  quanti- 
ties of  lumber  for  export,  and  in  the  vaUeys 
cotton  and  sugar  are  extenrively  cultivated. 
Tobacco,  which  was  formerly  a  staple,  since 
the  abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade,  has 
oeased  to  be  cultivated  to  any  extent  The  cli- 
mate is  warm  and  humid,  and  in  tiie  nuny  sea- 
son oppreerive.  The  principal  river  is  the  San 
Fran<»sco,  which  enters  Alagoas  at  the  western 
coctremiiy,  at  the  cataract  of  Paulo  Afftnrto^ 
where  it  deaoenda  perpendicularly  60  feet. 
Tbenoe  for  60  mOes  it  runs  over  a  rocky  bed 
throogh  steep  diffii  to  Oaninde,  where  it  be- 
comes navigable,  and  continnes  so  to  its  mouth. 
Tropical  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  grown  in  abun- 
dance, and  dragon's  blood,  mastic.  Ipecacuanha, 
tK>paiba,  caoutchouc,  and  other  drnga,  are  ob- 
tained ill  the  woods.  The  population  is  said  to 
number  200,000,  but  they  are  very  uneqaally 
distributed,  of  them  occupying  the  lowlands, 
or  about  one-third  of  tiie  province.  Negro 
^aves  compose  about  one-half  of  the  popula- 
tion. Some  of  the  native  tribes  still  live  in  the 
monntains,  aud  subsist  by  the  chase.  -The  prin- 
dpsl  oooopation  of  the  pemle  is  agrionltare; 
common  ootton  oloth  is  made  in  the  Amiilies ; 
bat  most  of  the  manulkobired  goo&  are  bOf 
pOTted.  Two  aenators  and  6  representatirea 
are  returned  tins  provinoe  to  uie  Brarilian 
General  Assembly.— Alagoas,  the  capital,  has  a 
population  of  12,000,  and  several  convents  and 
grammar  schools. 

ALAOON,  a  river  in  Spun,  about  120  miles 
long,  which  Ib  noted  for  its  large,  fine-flavored 
trouL  It  falls  into  ^e  Tagus  about  2  miles  K 
E.  of  Alcantara. 

ALAIN*  DB  LiLu,  in  Latin  Alaihts  nx  In- 
strus,  bom  1114,  died  about  1208.  He  was 
oaUed  ib»  Uaivwsal  Dootw,  and  was  <me  of 
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the  most  profound  savants  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. He  was  a  philosopher,  phyaMan,  theolo- 
giaEi,  poet,  and  bistoriaEi.  place  of  retreat 
■was  the  monaaterj  of  Oiteaux.  As  Is  the  case 
-wiUi  so  maoj  other  oelebrities  from  Homer  to 
8t  Patrick,  fire  nations  or  prorinces  diwate 
tHaa  honor  of  his  hirih.  Gwrnany,  Boodand, 
Spain,  Sicily,  and  Flanders.  He  tomself  says 
he  came  from  Lille  in  Flanders, 

AT.  ATS,  an  arrondiasemeat  in  the  department 
of  the  Gard  in  France,  extending  over  629 
square  miles,  and  oontaining  100,000  inhab- 
itants, and  ninety-five  oommunea.  The  chief 
(dty  of  the  orrondifleement  is  of  the  same  name. 
It  oontuna  16,968  inhabitants,  who  are  onploy- 
ed  in  yarioos  mannfactures. 

ALAIX,  a  Spaaistr  general  of  French  origin. 
Aiter  the  death  of  Ferdinand  YH.,  ho  joined  the 
party  of  Qneen  Ohristine,  and  was  commander  of 
a  division.  In  September,  1886,  he  was  wound- 
ed, and  3  montiu  afterwards  was  appointed 
minister  of  war.  He  retiuned  bis  post  wiUl 
1889,  and  died  in  Uadrid,  Oct  1858. 

ALAJAHISSAB,  a  town  <tf  Earopean  Tor- 
key,  on  the  ri^t  hank  of  the  Morava,  about  95 
miles  S.  of  Sratendria.  It  is  the  capital  of  the 
sanjak  of  Eruschovatz,  in  tb»  province  of 

ALAJUELA,  a  city  in  Uie  state  of  Costa 
Bica,  Oentral  America,  mtoated  midway  be- 
tween Cartago  and  the  west  coast.  It  is  a 
place  of  considerable  commercial  importance, 
and  is  connected  with  the  oommodioos  port  of 
Pantas  Arenas  on  the  Qiilf  of  Niooya,  by  an 
excellent  mole  road.  Population,  including 
0aburbe,  10,000. 

AIiAKANAKDA,  a  little  stream  which,  ris- 
ing in  the  Himalaya  monntiuns,  Joins  tiie  Baghi- 
TtShi  at  Devaprayaga,  and  forms  the  prindpal 
Boaroe  of  the  Ganges. 

ALAUAN,  LuoAs,  a  Ibxioaa  statesmui  and 
pr<uxdnent  leader  of  the  moDarohical  party, 
born  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century, 
died  Jane  2, 1858.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
osbinet  nnder  Bostamente  in  1829,  but  his  re- 
actionary tendencies  found  no  congenial  ele- 
ments to  act  upon,  until  Uaroh  17, 1858,  when 
Santa  Anna,  on  agun  coming  into  power,  l^t 
a  willing  ear  to  ih»  suggesUons  of  Alaman, 
upon  whom  he  conferred  uie  office  of  minister 
for  foreign  afiau^  The  new  administration 
found  the  country  in  the  most  distracted  con- 
dition. The  people  of  Z^aoateoas,  Burongo,  and 
Kuevo  Leon,  were  in  constant  fear  of  beiog 
bntohered  by  the  neigfabiHing  Indians.  The 
finances  were  in  a  wretched  state  ai  emharrase- 
ment;  adrentorers  of  the  worst  description 
and  highway  robbeni  made  their  Sfipearanoe  in 
every  direction,  and  the  government  was  una- 
ble to  afford  protection  to  the  inhabitants.  The 
relations  with  the  United  States  dailj  assnmed 
more  formidable  features.  All  poUtioal  ties 
were  torn  asnnder.  The  commercial  unity 
was  equally  destroyed,  and  every  individual 
state  promulgated  a  separate  tari£  Hie  reme- 
dies snggested  bj  Alaman  to  Santa  Anna,  with 
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a  Tiew  infosing  a  spirit  of  law  and  order 
into  this  universal  condition  of  chaos  and  anar- 
chy, were  of  a  singular  character.  He  pro- 
posed the  abolition  of  the  liberty  of  die  press, 
and  severe  punishments  for  the  infraction  of 
the  new  law  on  this  subject,  wlii<di  were  actu- 
ally proclaimed  by  the  president,  April  26, 
1668.  Alaman's  next  remedy  was  the  lestora^ 
tion  of  the  power  and  of  the  oonflseated  propesiT' 
of  the  Jesuits.  This  advice  was  also  Bubeeqaent- 
ly  followed  by  Santa  Anna,  and  a  dacne  to 
^at  effect  issued  by  him  Sept.  19  of  the 
'same  year.  A  regular  recruiting  system  was 
introduced,  and  the  army  re-oi^^ized.  On«r- 
ons  taxes  were  imposed  upon  the  impov- 
erished popnlatton.  A  law  was  passed  for  the 
purpose  of  cashiering  all  Mexican  officers  who 
bad  volontarily  sorrendered  to  the  American 
govemmeDt.  The  principal  public  Journals  of 
the  capital  were  suppressed,  and  despotism  waa 
the  order  of  tito  day.  Alaman  was  a  partid- 
pator  in  most  of  these  proceedings,  which,  &r 
from  allaying,  tended  only  still  more  to  inereaaa 
the  gmoral  excitement,  and  in  fiwt  paved  tiie  way 
for  the  reroluUtm  whicb  in  1856  compelled 
Banta  Anna  to  relinqniah  the  r^ns  of  govern- 
ment. But  his  foreign  minister  was  relieved 
by  his  death,  which  took  place  2  months  previ- 
ous to  this  event,  from  witnessing  the  fatal 
oonsequeaoes  of  his  policy.  Alamw  had  no 
faith  in  free  institutions.  In  his  opinion,  aa 
absoluto  monarchy  was  the  only  safeguard  for 
Mexico  agunst  troubles  from  within  and  at- 
tacks from  abroad.  He  waa  the  anthor  of  a 
history  of  Mexico. 

ALAMAN,  SioutD  d',  the  favorite  of  Ray- 
mond YU.,  connt  of  Toulouse,  and  prime  min- 
ister of  that  province  far  a  long  period,  died 
June  8,  1276.  He  was  ^an  andentfiinily,  and 
in  1242,  whra  Burmond  waa  about  departing  for 
the  court  o£  the  king  of  France^  was  ai^faated 
by  the  latter  vice-governor  of  all  his  domin- 
ions on  the  western  side  of  the  Rhone.  He 
oontinued  in  favor  with  Raymond  until  the 
death  of  that  prince,  in  1249,  and  was  then  ap- 
pointed <»ie  of  bis  executory  and  governor  of 
all  his  dominions,  nntil  hu  daughter  t^oold  be 
able  to  take  poBseasion  oi  ^hem.  This  lady  had 
married  Alpnonse  of  FVance,  and  Alaman  was 
allowed  to  sold  lus  office  and  govern  the  coon- 
try  as  lieutenant  of  the  Count  Alphonse.  But 
he  was  Buq>eoted  of  diverting  the  revenues  of 
the  state  to  his  own  private  advantage,  and  was 
Bommoned  before  a  court  on  ttus  charge,  when 
^liUp  tl)»  Bold  took  possesion  of  the  prov- 
ince. His  death,  occurring  Just  after  he  had  re- 
ceived this  summons,  alone  prevented  his  con- 
demnation. Alaman  left  gnat  wealth  to  an 
only  son,  who  died  without  tena^  1279. 

ALAMANCE,  a  comity  in  the  ncNrthem  part 
of  North  Garolma,  having  an  area  of  about 
600  square  milee.  The  river  Haw,  a  branch  of 
Oape  Fear,  runs  throngh  the  centre  of  the 
county,  and  throngh  the  western  part,  Ala- 
mance creek,  &cm  whitdi  it  is  naoaed,  flows 
into  the  Haw.  The  soil  is  frultAil,  and  the  suiv 
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ftn  nndulating.  The  ■twlM  are  vheat  ooni, 
otiB,  hajj  ooUoo,  and  totiaeoo.  In  1850,  the 
products  of  tho  ooanty  amoanted  to  419,180 
bashels  of  corn,  82,887  of  wheat,  108,266  of 
oats,  8,788  tons  of  hay,  14,660  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
181  bales  of  ootton,  and  80,061  lbs.  of  batter. 
It  had  in  the  saioe  year  6  cotton  factories,  an 
hon  foandry,  80  grist  and  flour-mills,  and  15 
churches.  The  North  Carolioa  railroad  from 
Goldsboro'  tbrongh  Baleigh  and  Salisbnry  to 
Charlotte,  passes  through  this  ooantj.  There 
is  also  a  good  plank-road  from  Graham,  the 
oonnty  seat,  to  the  Deep  river  ooal  mines.  Until 
1848,  this  county  waa  part  of  Ae  coanty  of 
Oraiue.  It  has  a  pc^imation  of  11,444,  of 
wfaieh  T,M1  are  free  whites,  837  free  colDnd, 
and  8,196  dares. 

ALAUANNI,  or  AiXHAinn,  Ldi«^  an  Italian 
poet,  horn,  at  Florence  in  14BS,  died  in  1666. 
His&ther  was  devoted  to  the  party  oftheMedi> 
cL  Suspected  of  ooDs[driag  against  the  life  (tf 
Cardinal  Julius,  who  was  governing  Florence 
tai  the  name  of  the  pope,  he  fled  first  to  Venice^ 
and,  after  the  accession  of  Oardinal  Julius  to 
the  papal  throne  under  the  name  of  Clement 
YII.,  to  France.  Francis  I.  had  a  high  opinion 
of  him,  and  took  him  into  bis  serrioe.  After 
the  peaoe  of  Orespi,  in  1544,  the  French  king 
appointed  the  Italian  refhgee  his  ambassador  at 
the  court  of  Ohules  V.  He  retained  the  good 
viD  d  the  suecessw  oi  Francis,  and  died  at 
Amboke.  He  left  many  poons,  aatine^  Abies, 
•nd  oUier  Ugfat  literature. 

ALAMEDA,  a  new  ootin^  in  the  west  oen- 
tral  part  of  California,  organized  rinoe  1863.  It 
was  fiHmed  out  of  portions  of  the  counties  of 
GoDtra  Costa  and  Santa  CSara.  Its  area  is 
jA)Out  820  square  miles. 

ALAMO,  a  fort  in  Bezar  county,  Texas, 
near  the  north-east  part  of  the  town  of  San 
Antomo,  and  on  t^e  left  bank  of  the  river 
of  tiiat  name.  It  was  called  by  the  Mezi- 
eans  "the  Alamo,"  a  Spanish  word  meaning 
poplar.  It  probably  derived  its  name  from  the 
net  of  a  grove  of  these  trees  having  at  one  pe- 
riod Btood  near  it.  The  fort  was  an  oblong 
■traetnre,  about  an  acre  in  extent,  surrounded 
bjftwallSorlOfiBethighaDdSfeetthiok.  Its 
Btme  will  long  be  nm^bered  by  TraaBS,  as- 
■odMed  ss  it  is  iHUi  oooamnees  rivalling  in 
barbaric  the  savage  deeds  ot  the  middle  i^es, 
or  the  fierce  ernelnes  of  the  Amerioan  Indiuu. 
The  reoords  of  the  "  massaore  of  the  Alamo  " 
are  scanty,  and  are  derived  fr(Hn  letters  written 
during  the  progress  of  the  siege,  by  the  officers 
of  bow  ndes,  from  a  Journal  kept  by  Gen.  Al- 
monte, which  was  afterward  found  on  the 
soeoe  of  battle,  and  the  evidence  of  the  one  or 
two  persons  who  sorvlved.  From  these  sources 
we  learn  that  on  Feb.  28, 1886,  the  Mexican 
fivoea,  from  1,500  to  2,000  strong,  commanded 
by  Santa  Anna  in  pereon,  aided  by  Generals 
AlmoDte,  Cos,  Seema,  and  Castrillon,  appeared 
before  Bexar.  The  Texans,  oonristingof  abooA 
140  m«i,  were  oommandea  ^ff  OaL  wm.  Bar- 
rett Travk,  with  OoL  David  Crockett  and  OoL 


Bowie  under  him.  Seeing  tSie  utter  hopdess- 
nesa  of  attempting  to  resist  so  overwhelming  a 
force  in  the  open  field,  they  retired  into  the 
Alamo,  where  they  riused  the  national  flag, 
formed  of  18  stripes^  red  and  white  alternately, 
on  a  blue  ground,  with  a  large  white  star  of  6 
points  in  the  oentre,  and  between  the  points  the 
word  Texas.  The  Mexicans,  having  taken 
possession  of  the  town,  proceeded  to  fortify 
themselves,  erecting  batteries  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  directed  against  the  fort  A  messen- 
ger was  now  sent  in,  demanding  the  Texans  to 
surrender  at  discretion,  or  all  would  be  pot  to 
the  sword.  To  thi&  a  c&imon-shot  was  the 
only  reply.  The  Mexicans  now  eommeneed 
bombarding  tbe  fort  from  5  diflbrent  batteries^ 
and  continued  without  oessatiim  for  24  hours. 
Dnrii^  ttds  time,  over  200  shells  were  dischara- 
ed  into  the  fort,  yet  not  a  man  was  ii^ored, 
while  the  Texan  sharp-shooters,  standing  upon 
tike  ramparts,  were  able  to  pick  off  man  after 
man  of  the  enemy.  The  walls  of  the  fort  were 
found  to  be  quite  ball-proof^  and  as  the  Texans 
were  constantly  engaged  in  strengthening  them 
with  earth,  they  were  able  to  withstand  all  the 
force  of  tiie  Mexican  artillery.  Several  as- 
saults were  now  made  npon  the  fort,  but  in 
every  instance  the  Mexicans  were  repulsed  with 
loss.  OoL  Travis  repeatedly  sent  couriers  to 
San  Felipe,  asking  for  assistance,  hnt  without 
soooeas.  By  Hareh  8,  scardty  of  proviriona, 
oombiiud  with  constant  watching,  had  under- 
mined the  health  of  the  men,  without,  how^ 
ever,  Affecting  their  spfadts.  OoL  Travis  bar- 
angned  the  little  garrison,  exhorting  them  to 
fight  to  the  last,  and  die  rather  ttuoi  surrender. 
Before  daybreak  on  the  6th,  a  comlnned  at- 
tack was  made  uoon  the  fort  by  the  wh<de 
Mexican  force.  Twice  assaulting,  tbey  were 
twice  drivm  back,  with  severe  loss.  The  Tex- 
ans, unable  to  load,  in  the  hand-to-hand  fight 
which  now  eosueo,  clubbed  their  rifles  and 
fon^t  with  desperation  until  but  6  of  their 
band  were  to  be  foond  alive.  These,  including 
OoL  Crockett,  surrendered  to  CastriUoo,  under 
promise  of  his  protection,  but  being  taken  be- 
fore Santa  Anna,  they  were  by  his  orders  in- 
stantly cot  to  pieoea  Col.  Crockett  foil  with  a 
docen  swmda  AeaUied  in  his  Inreast  Od. 
Bowie,  iU  in  bed,  waa  shot,  after  having 
kUled  several  of  his  nnwilnntn  M^or  Evan^ 
another  gdlant  officer,  was  shot  while  in  the 
act  of  firing  the  powder  magarine.  The 
bodies  of  the  slain  were  now  collected  together 
in  the  centre  of  the  Alamo,  and  after  being 
horribly  mutilated  (in  which  aot,  it  is  said, 
Santa  Anna  and  his  generals  Joined),  tbey  were 
burned.  So  ended  the  massacre  of  the  Alamo,  an 
aot  which,  more  than  any  thing  else,  led  to  the 
final  independence  of  Texas.  It  roused  a  fire 
in  the  breasts  of  the  hardy  Texans,  which  result- 
ed in  the  battle  of  San  Jadnto,  the  defeat  of  the 
whole  Mexican  army,  and  the  capture  of  Santa 
Anna  himself  with  his  best  generals.  At  this 
battle  the  Texana,  with  the  wat^onr  of  Be- 
member  the  Alamo,"  carried  all  before  them. 
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ALAKOB,  a  town  in  the  Uexloan  prariiiM 
of  Sonor^  situated  140  mUes  K.  W.  of  Cinaloa. 
The  distnob  is  famoiu  for  ita  ulver  mines,  in 
which  between  8,000  and  4,000  of  the  towna- 
people  are  employed.  The  town  is  built  of 
Btone  or  brick,  overlaid  with  staooo,  and  the 
streets  are  tolerably  well  paved.  Popnld^oiif 
abont  10,000. 

ALAMOS  m  BABRIENTOS,  Baltabab,  a 
philologist,  bom  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  oanta- 
rj  at  Itedina-del-Oampo,  in  8pain.  He  became 
^stingnished  bj  a  traiislatiim  of  Tacitus,  which 
he  wrote  while  in  prisoD,  where,  owing  to  his 
friendship  for  the  lackleas  Antonio  Perez,  secre- 
tary of  PhUip  IL,  he  rramuned  for  nearly  12 
yean.  After  having  raoovered  hii  liberty,  ha 
obttined,  throogh  the  infloenoe  of  the  duke  de 
Lerma  and  the  ooont  de  Olivares,  Tarioua  im- 
pOTtant  chargea  at  ib»  court.  .Be  died  at  the 
age  of  88. 

ALAMUNDAR,  a  king  of  the  Saraoena,  who 
invaded  Faltetiae  A.  D.  609,  and  pat  to  death 
the  hermits  who  lived  in  the  desert  It  is  said 
that  the  miraoles  performed  by  the  Ohrislians 
worked  npon  his  imagination,  and  cre^ed  the 
wish  to  become  a  Christian.  The  Eufychians 
got  hold  of  him,  and  endeavored  to  indoctrinate 
him  with  their  views  of  the  Saviour's  natore. 
Aeoordiog  to  them,  the  divine  as  w^  as  the 
hmnaa  nature  of  Christ  perished  on  tiie  cross. 
Alaraundar  is  said  to  have  seen  through  their 
sophisms  at  onoe,  and  oonfonnded  their  bishops 
by  tlw  following  k^oal  atntegem.  HeA^ed 
to  have  reoelTed  letten  annouudng  the' death 
of  the  archangel  Michael,  and  asked  the  Enty- 
phians  what  tbey  thought  of  the  news.  Th^ 
said  it  was  impoaaible  and  absurd.  "If  an 
angel  cannot  die,  how  then  oana  God!  "  waa 
the  retort  of  the  Saracen. 

ALAN,  WiLuuH,  an  English  theologian  and 
prelate,  bom  in  1682at  Kossall  in  Lanoa8hire,died 
at  Rome,  Oct.  6,  i;i94.  His  attachment  to  the 
Catholic  church  made  him  resolve  to  qnit  Eng- 
land forever,  and  take  rcfOge  in  Flanders.  There 
he  ooDceived  the  idea  of  fbunding  a  college  for 
English  Catholics.  Pope  Gregory  aUL  approved 
of  tbepK(}ect,andbdpedtoiealiEeit.  In  1687, 
fhlUp  II.  of  Spiun,  then  preparing  his  armada 
against  En^and,  demanded  a  car^nal's  hat  for 
Akn,  which  waa  granted  by  the  pope.  In 
hepnbli^edhis  "Admonition  to  tiie  HobUi^ 
and  People  of  Englimd."  This  book  the  Span- 
iards took  on  board  their  armada.  Philip  IL 
mmolnted  Alan  archbishop  of  Malines  in  1691. 
Tm  ^typo  nevertheless  retained  him  near  his 
person  until  his  death.  He  was  boned  in  the 
ohtrael  of  the  English  college,  whieh  Qregwy 
XIU.  had  founded  at  Kome. 

ALAND  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  about  200 
rooky  islets,  of  which  80  are  inhabited,  ntn- 
ated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bothnian  gnl^  be- 
tween lat.  69'>  and  G0°  82"  N.  and  long.  19"  and 
21'*  E.  Tbey  belong  to  Bussia,  having  been 
ceded  by  Sweden  in  1809,  and  form  a  part  of 
the  government  of  Abo,  in  Fmland.  The  pop- 
nladrai,  ftboot  16,000  in  nomber,  are  of  Swed- 


ish desont,  and  are  exodlent  Bsflma  and  fithuv 
men.  The  roekiL  wvered  with  a  thin  ic^  pn>- 
duce  pines  and  birches^  rye,  barley,  potatoes, 
hops,  dax,  and  the  inhabitants  keep  great  num- 
bers of  cattle,  and  export  cheese,  butter,  and 
hides;  they  also  manu&cture  cloth  for  hrane 
use  and  for  suls.  The  chief  island  is  named 
Aland ;  its  area  is  28  square  milea,  its  popula- 
tion 10,000:  it  has  a  good  luu-bor  on  theW. 
side.  All  the  harbors  are.  more  or  less  forti- 
fied ;  foremost  among  these  was  the  island  a^ 
harbor  of  Boraarsund,  taken  and  blown  ap  in 
1864  by  the  allied  fleets  of  England  and  France 
during  their  war  against  Russia.  In  1714^  the 
Russian  admiral  Apraxin  won  a  deoiuve  naval 
vietcvy  agdnst  ttu  Swedes  -nesr  the  cUllb  ol 
K^ilakar. 

ALAND,  Jons  FamnoDK  Lobd^  an  Eng^ 
lawyer,  b«n  March  7,  1070,  died  Dee.  19, 
1746.  He  was  a  sdon  of  the  old  &mi^  of 
Fortesoue  in  Devonshire,  but  aasumed  the  name 
of  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Henry  Aland  of 
Waterford,  in  Ireland.  In  1717  be  became 
baron  of  the  court  of  exchequer,  and  in  1718 
was  transferred  to  the  bench  of  the  cwmmon 
pleas.  In  the  same  year  he  was  created  an 
Irish  peer.  In  1714  he  republished  the  treatdae 
of  his  ancestor.  Sir  John  Fortescue,  npoa 
the  difference  between  an  absolute  and  a 
constitutional  monarchy.  AAer  hb  death, 
some  abstracts  of  decided  cases  which  be  made 
in  the  course  of  bis  long  oareer  were  publiahed. 

ALANI,  a  tribe  nften  nuxed  with  the  Tarions 
Gwman  invaders  of  the  Bunan  winld  dnxing 
the  great  migration  of  the  nMions  of  the  north. 
Their  origin  is,  however,  nnoert^  thouf^  they 
seem  to  have  been. of  Scythian  or  Fiameh 
stock.  They  origpiaaUy  dwelt  in  or  abont  the 
Caucasian  mountains,  whence  they  extended 
toward  the  Don,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
made  inroads  into  Armenia  and  Asa  Minor. 
Vologosns,  Idng  of  the  Parthiana^  claimed  the 
aid  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian  against  them. 
Arrian,  the  historian  and  the  lieutenqnt  of  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  in  Cappadocia,  warred  against 
them.  They  are  mentioned  as  exoellent  horse^ 
men  and  marksmen  with  the  bow.  At  the 
time  .of  AureliaOj  they  united  with  the  Got^ 
and  invaded  Asia  Min<»-,  but  were  expelled 
abont  the  year  280  by  the  Smperw  Proboa. 
In  or  about  878,  uniting  with  the  Huna,  they 
destr^ed  the  great  northern  Grothic  empire  of 
Ennanrich,  drove  out  the  Goths  from  the  re- 
^on  between  the  Don  and  the  Danube,  and 
Joined  the  great  movement  of  the  northem 
^bes  toward  the  south-west  of  Enrope.  Con- 
jointly with  the  Guevi  and  the  Vandals,  in  406, 
they  inraded  and  devastated  Gallia.  A  body 
of  the  Alani  who  remained  south  of  the  river 
Loire,  appeared  in  461  as  allies  of  Aetins 
against  Attila ;  and  were  subsequently  destroyed 
by  the  Franks  and  the  Visigoths.  Anouier 
body  of  them  marched  in  409  into  Sp^  and 
were  there  overpowa«d  in  418  by  Wallia,  king 
of  the  Viugoths,  and  driven  into  Lnaitania, 
wh«e  th^  uuue  dis^tpeared.  In  aooth- 
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er  body  of  Alant  fuTsded  northern  Italy,  bat 
Bieimer  expelled  and  defltroyed  tb«n.  The 
annals  of  the  Byzantine  empire  also  mention 
the  Alani  as  devastating  both  the  Slavic  region 
<m  the  Dannbe,  and  the  Cauoasua.  Bat  they 
have  long  since  disappeared  from  historical  or 
ethnogr^>bic  records,  except  perbape  among 
the  tribes  of  Uie  Caaoasos. 

AL  ARAF,  in  the  Mohammedan  theology, 
rignifies  the  wall  of  sepuration  between  heaven 
and  hell,  and  corresponds  somewhat  to  the 
pnrgatory  of  the  LaUn  ofaarch.  SitUng  astride 
of  this  wall  are  those  whose  good  and  6vii 
deeds  BO  exactly  balanoe  each  other,  thi^  they 
deserre  neither  heaven  mat  helL  and  those  oth- 
«n  who  go  to  war  without  their  parents'  oon- 
sent  and  nil  in  battle.  These  last  are  martyrs, 
and  are  therefore  jveserved  from  hell;  bat  fn- 
•amnch  as  they  have  disobeyed  their  parent^ 
onnmanda,  are  not  deemed  worthy  ot  heaven. 

ALARCON,  HsnNANDO  db,  a  Spanish  navi- 
gator of  the  Iflth  oentary,  the  particulars  of 
whose  life  and  death  have  not  been  preserved 
by  his  eotemporaries.  We  owe  to  him  the  first 
oertun  knowledge  coocerning  the  conflgaration 
of  the  peninsula  of  California.  Califoroia  bad 
previooaty  been  held  to  be  an  island.  Alarcon 
set  sail  in  the  service  of  the  Spanish  court 
May  9,  IMO.  On  the  western  coast  of  Amer- 
ica he  expected  to  make  a  junction  with  theex- 
peditifflioommandedbyOtnonado;  batthetwo 
eommanders  missed  each  other.  AUr^wH  left 
an  inaeriptioa  on  %  tree  at  tlw  pkioe  vbttn 
tb^  ^oald  have  met,  which  was  discovered 
by  a  third  Spanish  navifpitor.  The  inscription 
was,  "Alarcon  came  to  this  point;  at  tiie  foot 
of  the  tree  are  bnried  letters/'  The  laniards 
dog  for  tbem,  and  found  them.  They  conveyed 
the  intelligeDoe  that  Alaroon,  after  having  tar- 
ried there  for  some  time,  had  retnmed  to  New 
Spain ;  that  the  sapposed  sea  was  a  gulf— that 
he  had  sidled  ronnd  the  Harqida  island^  and 
that  Oalifomia  was  not  au  island,  but  a  pomt  of 
land  Jutting  into  the  Pacific.  The  court  of 
Spain  seems  to  have  consigned  him  to  that 
lamentable  n^eot  wlftch  was  the  fote  of  a 
mater  navigator  in  their  service  than  Alarcon. 
Akroon  retomed  to  New  Spain  in  1641,  ani 
than  drew  np  his  m^M  and  observatdraia.  Hia 
disooveries  and  those  of  Fernando  de  TJlloft 
were  q^lied  to  snob  good  nse,  that  an  Mninent 
geographer  has  said,  the  map  of  OalifomU  got 
np  m  the  year  1641,  diS«n  nardly  at  all  man 
that  made  in  our  own  day. 

ALAROON  Y  MENDOZA,  Juah  Rob 
in,  a  Spanish-Americaa  poet  and  dramatist, 
bom  about  the  end  of  the  16th  centuy  at 
Tashoo,  an  anoieot  province  in  tfexioo,  of  a 
noble  omily,  (Nriginally  from  the  little  Spanish 
town  of  Alarcon.  In  the  dearth  of  biographi- 
oal  detail  respecting  him,  modem  times  have 
been  ooable  to  form  any  clear  idea  of  the  poet's 
udivIdnaUty.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  sent 
at  an  eariy  age  to  one  of  the  nniverritiee  of 
Old  Spain ;  at  any  rate,  w«  find  him  with  a 
fixed  am^yment  in  Bpkin,  in  1^3;  and  in 
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1628  he  is  named,  S$lator  (M  real  aenteh  d» 
l<ulndia$ — an  office  wluch  most  have  lifted 

him  above  that  abject  want  which  killed  Oer- 
vantes  and  Oamoens.  In  1628,  Alarcon  pub- 
lished the  first  part  of  hia  dramas,  and  dedica- 
ted them  to  his  Hecsnas,  Don  Felipe  de  Guz- 
man. While  he  is  affectionate  and  loyal  to  hia 
young  patron,  the  lan^age  which  he  addresses 
to  the  general  public  is,  to  say  the  least,  peco* 
liar.  This  is  from  his  pre&oe:  "Yes I  it  is 
yon  I  address,  wild  beast  as  you  ore.  I  have 
no  need  to  aopeal  to  the  nobility ;  they  speak  of 
me  more  highly  than  I  would  dare  to  do.  Here 
are  ray  comedies;  treat  iheai  according  to  your 
OBual  manner  of  treating  snob  things,  and  not 
according  to  jostloe.  lliese  dramas  of  mine 
look  upon  you  inUi  contempt,  and  are  not  a 
whit  afraid  of  you ;  they  have  passed  through 
the  perils  of  yonr  forests,  and  now  they  can 
traverse  the  obscure  hamits  which  yoa  inbabit; 
if  they  di^lease  yon,  I  shall  be  r^oioed;  it 
will  be  a  proof  to  me  that  they  are  good.  If 
you  treat  them  with  consideration,  it  will  be 
because  they  are  bad,  and  the  money  whitdi 
they  will  cost  you  will  console  me  for  their 
having  had  the  mirfortune  to  meet  with  your 
approbation."  In  1684,  some  splendid  fStes 
were  to  be  celebrated  at  Madrid  in  honor  of 
Philip  rV.,  und  a  libretto  for  a  private  dr^ 
matic  performance  was  needed.  The  oompeti- 
aom.  at  all  the  poeta  and  dramatists  was  invited. 
Alwoon  carried  off  the  prize,  bnt  this  saocesi 
drew  upon  him  the  unbounded  hatred  of  aU  his 
competitors,  except  Calderon.  After  tiUs  year 
we  lose  sight  of  hiin.  His  works  were  pub- 
lished in  two  successive  parts  at  Madrid, 
1628,  and  at  Barcelona,  1684.  Alarcon,  in 
the  preface  to  the  second  part,  declaims  against 
those  publishers  who  have  inserted  his  dramas 
in  coUectioDS  of  another  man's  pieces.  Oor- 
neille  took  the  plot  of  his  Meaieur  from  La 
verdad  tomechoaa  (snspioioua  tmth)  of  our  au- 
thor, ''the  ailment,"  says  COTueille,  '^isin 
my  opinion  so  ingenious  and  bo  well  treated, 
that  I  have  said  many  times  that  I  would  will- 
ingly give  two  of  my  bert  playa  to  have  the 
merit  of  the  invention  of  uiis.  I  have  seen 
nothing  equal  to  it  uthw  in  the  ancdenta  or 
modems."  The  same  jAaj  seema  to  have  been 
as  BoggeetiTB  to  Hidi^  aa  Miss  EdgewOTth^ 
novels  were  to  Walter  Boott  "  When  it  was 
pnfonned,"  he  sayo,  "  I  had  already  a  wish  to 
write,  thon^  I  was  not  decided  on  what  sub- 
ject: my  ideas  were  confused,  but  this  work 
fixed  them."  His  plays  still  hold  a  re8{)eotablo 
place  in  Spanish  Htorature.  His  Oastilian  is 
very  pure,  his  power  over  metre  great,  and 
his  characters  romantic  and  not  extravagant. 

ALARD,  Maub  Jobeth  Louis,  a  Frendi  phy- 
sidan,  bom  at  Toulouse,  April  1,  1779,  died  a^ 
Paris  in  1860.  In  1794  he  was  engaged  in  tho 
French  army  of  the  Rhine,  as  a  sub-asristant  but* 
geon;  left  the  army  some  years  later,  uid  re- 
ceived his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  1808. 
He  was  the  frirad  of  Bichat,  Ouvier,  Domeril, 
Fouqnier,  Dupoytrei^  and  Lao^^pdde.  The  latter 
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bting  professor  of  natnral  history  at  the  garden 
of  punts  la  Paris,  and  one  of  the  dignitaries  of 
Bt^e,  caused  Alard  to  be  named  chief  phyai- 
dan  to  the  edacational  establishment  of  the 
Legion  of  HoDor,  at  St.  Denis,  in  1811,  which 
plMe  he  kept  nntil  he  died.  In  1808  he  published 
a  Tolnme  in  Bvo.  on  diseases  of  the  ear ;  in  1806, 
a  ToL  on  the  history  of  elephantiasis  amongst 
the  Arabs.  In  1827  he  pablisbed  2  toIs.  in  870, 
on  the  nature  and  seat  of  diseases. 

ALABIO,  king  of  the  Viagoths,  of  the  line- 
age of  the  Haiti,  was  the  first  who  opened  the 
rood  fbr  the  deluge  cMF  the  northern  barbarians, 
and  led  them  into  the  heart  of  the  Ba man 
world.  Previously  to  his  rogn,  the  Qoths  north 
of  the  Dannbe  (mostly  of  the  Arian  creed) 
being  pressed  by  the  Hnos,  claimed  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Roman  Emperors,  who  allowed 
them  to  cross  the  Dannbe  and  establish  them- 
selres  on  its  sonthem  side  in  Moesia  (modem 
Bnlgaria^  as  paid  allies  of  the  empire.  When 
Theodosma  dirided  the  empire  between  his 
two  sons,  Alario,  profiting  by  the  weakness 
resoltiDg  from  the  divbion,  in  896  invaded 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  Tbessaly,  Illyria,  and  then 
marched  towards  Constantinople.  Bofinns,  the 
lienteoant  of  the  Emperor  Arcadins,  to  save  the 
capital  from  the  bariMirians,  abandoned  Greece 
to  their  inroads^  and  Athens  was  oUiged  to 
pay  a  raosom.  Alario  entered  the  Pelopan- 
neeos,  where  he  was  enconntwed  In  Elis  by 
StilicoD,  the  lieotenant  Honorina,  the  em- 
peror of  the  west,  and  a  powerful-  army.  StU- 
icon  tried  to  snrronnd  the  Gotha  on  the  banks 
of  the  Peneos,  bnt  Alario  broke  through  his 
army,  escaped  with  his  plander  and  prison- 
ers to  Illyri&  concladed  peaoe  with  Arcadiua, 
and  was  made  by  him  the  commander  of  the 
last-named  province  in  896.  From  Illyria  in 
402,  Alaric  invaded  Italy.  Honorina  shut  him- 
self np  in  Bavenna.  while  Alario,  marching 
thrangh  northern  Italy  toward  Ganl,  was  met 
by  Btilicon  near  Pollentia  on  the  Tanams, 
and  obliged  to  retreat.  He  enstained  a -second 
more  signal  defeat  near  Verona,  after  which  he 
retamed  to  lUyria,  and  oondnded  a  treaty 
with  Honoring  nndotakii^  to  invade  the  east- 
em  on^re  ana  Join  his  army  with  that  of  Stal- 
icon  hi  £piras.  This  pr<tfeet  being  aftowwd 
abandoned  by  Honorins,  Alaric  d^med  a  00m- 
pensation  fur  the  cost  of  his  armaments  and 
march,  and  was  promised  4,000  pounds  of  gold. 
Btilicon,  who  made  the  promise  in  the  name 
of  the  emperor,  being  beheaded  in  408,  and 
the  promise  made  by  him  broken,  Alario  in- 
Taded  Italy,  invested  Bome,  and  received  as 
ransom  from  the  city  6,000  pounds  of  gold  and 
80,000  pounds  of  silver.  Farther  negotiations 
for  peace  having  proved  unsuocesafU,  aLuio 
for  the  eecond  time  laid  riege  to  Bome.  Hun- 
ger obliged  the  city  to  conclude  an  arrange- 
ment, and  in  compliance  with  the  will  of  Uie 
conqueror  the  Roman  senate  elected  as  em- 
peror the  Roman  general  Attains.  Shortly 
afterward,  being  dissatlBfied  with  tiie  inca- 
pacity of      nomiiiee^  Alario  ordered  Um  to 
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zerfgn.  BuMwed  negotiations  with  HoiHiriaB 
were  again  nnsucoessfol,  pending  which  Alaric*s 
army  was  treacherously  attacked  near  Ravenna, 
and  he  undertook  the  siege  of  B<»ne  for  the 
third  time.  On  24th  Augost,  410,  he  entered 
the  city  by  storm,  and  it  was  plundered  by 
the  Goths  for  8  days.  After  remaining  there 
6  days,  Alario  marched  out,  intenmng  to 
make  the  oonqaest  of  Sicily,  bat  died  soon  after 
(410)  in  Oosenza.  The  Goths  turned  from  its 
bed  the  stream  of  the  Buaento,  to  bnry  their 
chief  there,  with  all  his  treasures.  All  the 
priaonera  who  perfcmned  the  work  c£  digj^ 
wwe  ^iU^i  tiut  the  Romans  might  never  be 
able  to  find  the  plaoe  where  Qi»  remains  of 
the  king  were  depodted.  The  death  of  Alario 
was  a  momraitaiy'  relief  to  Italy  and  to  the 
Roman  world,  bnt  new  hordes  from  the  north 
soon  came  in  to  complete  his  work. 

AT.ABX.  To  sound  the  alarm  in  the  noilitary 
art,  means  giving  notice  of  a  sodden  attack  by 
firing  a  miuket  or  cannon.  False  alarms  are 
fi^uently  nven  in  order  to  annoy  and  harass 
the  enemv  by  keeping  him  under  arms. 

ALABM,  an  instrument  to  give  notioe  by 
sound.  In  its  most  ordinary  form  it  concosta 
of  a  bell  and  a  hammer,  combined  with  an 
eso&pement  that  lets  it  firee  at  the  proper  tjma, 
when  a  deaeending  weight  or  a  spring  makes 
it  strike  the  bdl. — Auim  against  Bubolus 
are  of  varioos  forms.  Some  oonmsfc  in  an 
arranseniait  for  firing  a  pistol,  and  are  con- 
nected either  with  the  lock  or  with  the  door. 
Some  of  them  are  ao  arranged  as  to  shoot  the 
thief  at  the  same  time  that  they  wake  op  the 
inmates.  An  alarm  far  this  pnrpoae  may  al- 
ways be  put  op  at  a  m^nuent's  notice,  by 
stretching  a  string  across  the  hall,  one  end 
attached  to  the  knob  of  a  door  and  the  other 
to  the  trigger  of  a  pistol,  or  to  some  glass  or 
brass  vessel  placed  on  the  edge  of  a  table  or 
at  the  top  of  a  flight  of  stairs,  which  will 
tumble  down  with  a  n(Hse  the  moment  the 
string  is  pulled  by  any  aae  opening  the  door 
or  crossing  the  haU. — Aiarm-Ulook,  is  a  dock 
fx  da^iiiig-ronna,  provided  with  an  alarm 
that  ro^  be  wound  np,  to  strike  at  ai^qipmn^ 
ed  time,  and  so  awake  the  deeper.— ^u-Dahp 
AuutH,  is  an  important  invention  of  reoent  date^ 
due  to  Mr.  Chuart  fhnn  France,  and  liberally 
given  by  him  to  the  public.  It  consists  of  a  smaU 
ball  of  glass  or  of  brass  suspended  at  the  end  of  a 
lever,  and  containing  a  chemical  solution  huhly 
senutive  to  the  gas  constituting  firo'^amp.  Long 
before  the  atmosphere  has  become  anmciently 
vitiated  to  be  dangerous  to  life,  or  to  be  capable 
of  exploding,  the  chemical  action  in  the  ball 
haa  altered  its  weight,  and  thus  caused  the 
lever  to  move  and  let  go  an  escapement  which 
sounds  an  alarm. — ^Ai.um-Whistlk,  is  a  steam- 
whistle  set  on  a  boiler  to  giro  notice  when  the 
water  &Us  below  its  proper  level.  For  this 
purpose  the  whistle-^»ck  is  connected  by  * 
lever  with  a  float,  and  opens  when  this  float 
goes  below  a  eertsin  levd.  The  stoMi  rush- 
ing through  the  whistle  sonnds  the  alarm. 
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ALABT,  Bartrxlemt,  a  FVenoh  Apothe- 
cary, born  at  Gr&sse  in.  the  south  of  Franoe. 
He  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th 
oentury,  and  acquired  a  very  large  fortune  by 
the  sale  of  secret  remedies  for  the  cure  of  ague. 
These  remedies  were  chiefly  composed  of  aa- 
gelioa,  blaok  hellebore,  oontrayerra  root,  gen- 
tiaa,  and  vwioos  mlDwal  sabstanoea,  the  chief 
oi  whteh  was  trsei^  In  1660,  Alary  vent 
to  Paria  and  cored  several  distdnguished  per* 
eonages  belon^^  to  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 
He  sold  his  patent  medicines  to  the  king 
for  the  nse  of  the  army  and  all  the  hospi- 
tals of  fVance,  and  explained  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment in  a  work  entitled  "  A  Certain  Cure  for 
tertian  and  donhle  tertian  intermittent  Fevers, 
in  two  days,  by  Alary'a  Patoit  Hedidne,  pre* 
pared  and  sold  with  the  privilued  penmaBioii 
of  the  King." 

ALASOANl,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  a  sect 
of  anti-Lutheran^  who  maintained  the  doctrines 
of  Oarlstadt  and  Zwingli  in  reference  to  the 
Lord's  Supper.  The  AJascani  believed  witii 
the  two  latter,  and  in  oppontion  to  the  formw, 
that  the  tut—**  This  la  mj  body,"  did  not 
mean  the  bread  alone,  but  the  whole  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Snpper. 

ATjASEA,  ALAasT,  or  Alasej,  a  river  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  N.  E.  of  Siberia. 
It  takes  its  rise  in  lat.  67°  N.  and  empdes  into 
the  Arctic  ocean. 

AL  A3HARI,  Abul  Hassan  Au-Ebn-Ts- 
UAXL,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Asharites,  bom  at 
Basso  rah  about  A.  D.  860,  died  about  985.  Ed- 
ucated in  the  doctrines  of  the  Motazelites,  he 
separated  from  them  and  formed  a  sect  whose 
distinguishing  doctrines  weie  :  1,  that  the  at- 
tribntes  of  God  did  not  admit  of  a  comparison 
between  the  Creator  and  his  creatures ;  3,  that 
a  believer,  who  has  oommitted  a  sin,  and  dies 
-wLthoat  rapmtanoe,  does  not  neoeasarily  go  to 
hel]«  but  may  still  be  tho  ol^oet  of  the  Svlne 
daneocy. 

ALA.-SHEHR,  a  city  of  Asia  lOnor,  of 
15,000  inhabitants,  ntnated  at  the  N.  £.  base  of 
Mount  Tmolns,  and  about  88  miles  £.  of  Smyr- 
na. It  was  founded  by  Attalos  Philaddphna 
300  years  B.  0.,  and  is  a  Greek  archhish^irio. 
The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  contains  many 
ancnent  ruins,  five  Ohristaan  churdtes,  and  is 
mgaged  in  a  thriving  trade. 

ALATYR,  a  town  in  Russia,  mtuated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Alatyr  and  Boora  rivers,  80 
miles  S,  "W.  of  Simbeerak.  It  has  a  popolation 
of  4,407- — The  river  Alatyr  rises  in  the  govem- 
meot  of  Penza,  Rusua,  and  has  a  course  of 
more  than  126  miles  before  uniting  with  the 
Booi*. 

ALA.YA.  JSamxL  Bhubdo  in,  a  Bpamdi 

Sneral  and  statesman,  bora  at  Yittraia,  1771, 
id  at  Barrdgeo^  T^oe,  1848.  At  an  early 
age  he  entered  the  Spanish  navy,  in  which  he 
■oon  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain.  From  the 
navy  he  passed  to  the  army,  and  in  1807,  Join- 
ad  the  French  party  in  Spain,  to  which  he  ad- 
hered until  1811,  when  he  left  it,  and  sttadied 
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himself  to  the  Spaniards  who  were  fighting  in  ' 
allianoe  with  the  Euf^ish.   He  became  a  favor- 
ite of  Wellington,  who  appointed  him  one  of 
his  aides-de-camp,  and  caused  him  to  be  pro-  | 
muted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  Aftertha 
battle  of  Toulouse  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  was 
imprisoned  by  King  Ferdinand  Vll.    By  the 
innuenoe  of  Wdlington,  however,  he  was  soon 
set  at  liberty,  and  appiointed  nnnister  to  tiw 
Hague.  In  1880  he  was  d^ty  to  the  Oortea 
ffom  the  province  of  Alava,  sided  irith  the 
constitutional  party  in  the  revolntim  of  182S, 
and,  when  that  party  was  overthrown,  was 
compelled  to  retire  to  England.   On  the  death  ! 
of  Ferdinand  VII.  in  1888,  he  returned  to  \ 
Spain,  was  appointed  ambassador  to  London  in  ; 
1834,  and  to  Paris  in  1886.   After  the  revolu- 
tion of  La  Graqja  he  refused  to  take  the  pre-  I 
scribed  oath,  saying  that  he  was  "  weary  of  j 
continually  taking  new  oaths,"  and  went  faito  \ 
exile  in  France,  wliere  be  died.  ^ 
ALAY,  in  Turkey,  a  ceremony  which  takes  J 
place  upon  the  gathering  tt^tiier  of  the  troops  j 
ot  the  empira  at  the  commencement  of  a  war.  ■ 
It  ia  desorilied  as  a  qpedes  of  masquerade,  in  | 
which  the  mechanics  carry  the  tQwa  used  in  ^ 
thdr  various  callings,  and  show  how  they  are  i 
employed.    The  sa^vd  banner  of  Mohammed  j 
is  borne  in  the  procession,  upon  which  no  infidel 
is  permitted  to  gaze.   A  dreadful  massacre  of 
Cnristiaufl,  who  had  imprudently  assembled  to  J 
see  the  proceedings,  was  perpetrated  on  one  of 
these  occasions. 

ALB,  a  vestment  of  white  linen  reachin^^  to  ' 
the  feet,  and  bound  around  the  waist  by  a  omo- 
tnre,  worn  by  sub-deacons  and  all  the  superior 
orders  of  the  oleigy  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
ohorob,  while  offidatio^  in  the  more  solemn 
functions  of  divine  service.  The  alb  is  some- 
times plain,  and  sometimes  richly  ornamented. 

ALBA,  a  provinoe  of  i^edmont,  in  the  Ung- 
dom  c€  Sar^ia.  It  contains 408  square  miles, 
and  its  popohtion  Cm  1862)  was  110,368.  Its 
capital,  Alba,  is  a  bishop]B  see,  and  has  a  popu-. 
lation  of  about  8,000.  The  district  ia  veiy  nr- 
til&  producing  com,  wine,  oil,  frnita,  truffles,  ' 
and  silk  in  abundance.  There  are  quarries 
of  marble,  slate,  and  rock-salt.  The  Tanaro,  a 
branch  of  the  Po,  flows  through  the  province 
from  south  to  north. 

ALBAOETE,  a  town  in  Spain,  about  188 
miles  S.  E,  of  Madrid,  with  a  population  of 
18,148.    It  has  flourishing  maumaotures  of  ; 
steel  goods ;  and  is  noted  for  its  extrauiva  oattla  j 
fairs,  which  are  held  in  September.  j 

ALBA  LONGA,  one  of  the  most  antaent  dt- 
ies  of  Latium,  is  commonly  supposed  t^  have 
been  built  by  Ascanins,  B.  0.  1159.  It  Is  aidd 
to  have  been  called  Alba  from  a  white  sow  found 
in  its  vioinity  by  .£neas ;  and  Longa  from  its 
form.  It  was  destroyed  by  TuUua  Hostiliua, 
and  its  inhabitants  removed  to  Rome.  Strabo 
tells  uB  that  this  city  stood  on  the  declivity  of 
Mount  Albanua,  and  Niebuhr  says  that  the  place 
where  Alba  stretched  away  on  the  mountain 
iideoanstiUbetncedbytheobservattttraveUer.  j 
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ALBAN,  BxTST,  said  to  have  been  th«  first 
nuutyrforOhriatianityijiBritfdii.  He  was  bora 
ia  the  Soman  town  of  Verulamiam,  went  to 
Bome  in  company  with  Amphtbalas,  a  monk  of 
Caerleon,  renounced  his  native  Paganism  and 
beeame  a  Ohristiao.  It  is  generaUy  believed 
that  he  nifEteed  nMr^rrdom  at  the  time  of  the 
peneoatioiw  of  DUxdman,  but  sDth<aitieB  iSSer 
M  to  fba  predee  date.  Bede  fixes  itat  286  ; 
Uahflr  reckons  it  amongst  the  events  of  808. 
Aboat  400  or  500  years  after  his  martyrdom, 
OfES)  king  of  the  Merciana,  built  a  large  mon- 
astery in  lumor  of  him.  Aroond  this  monas- 
tery grew  Dp  the  iffesent  town  of  St,  Albwia  in 
HOTtfordshire. 

ALBAKEKSES,  a  Uanichnan  sect  which 
sprang  np  in  the  8th  century,  the  origin  of 
whose  name  ia  nnoertain.  They  had  congre- 
gations in  southern  France,  partioolarly  in  Don- 
zenao.  They  muntained  that  2  principles  with< 
oat  beginning  or  end  stood  in  eternal  oppoeitioa 
to  each  other— the  God  of  light  and  the  God  of 
dArkoess.  The  latter  created  this  woiid  and 
was  the  aothor  of  a  great  part  ot  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. The  arohangd  JiOohael  ^ected  him 
from  heaven,  bnt  not  Defore  he  bad  obtidned 
pooociflion  of  a  third  of  ^e  sonls  which  he  fomid 
there^  and  whioh  he  aoooeeded  in  imprisoDing 
in  the  shape  ot  mortal  beings.  Christ's  mission 
on  earth  was  to  rouse  these  to  repentaaoe,  and 
to  lil>erate  them.  The  millennium  they  b^eved 
to  be  close  at  hand,  when  man  should  resume 
his  heavenly  shape. 

ALBANI,  or  ALBAKO,  Tbakouoo,  an  Ital- 
ian painter,  born  at  Bologna  in  1678,  died  in 
1660.  He  commenced  tbe  stady  of  hia  art 
with  Denya  Calvert,  bat  quitted  him  for  Lado- 
vioo  Oarracoi,  onder  whose  inatraoUon  he  made 
rapid  progress.  He  afterward  went  to  Borne, 
where  his  fresooesin  the  national  charehof  the 
SpioUvds  brought  him  into  notice.  He  painted 
Mm«l  larae  pictures  at  Bome,  Hantua,  and  Bo- 
lognai  bat  nis  fiune  ia  chiefly  founded  upon  his 
■nailer  paintii^  Albani  was  of  a  Joyous  and 
loving  di^KMi^m,  which  showed  itself  in  his 
ohoioe  of  subjects.  He  loved  to  paint  Yenos 
and  Cupid,  young  ^Is  and  children. 

ALBANIA,  in  ancient  geog^^>hy  a  oountry 
of  Ah&  bordering  on  tbe  Caspian  sea,  and 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Iberia,  on  the  north 
by  l^ie  Caucasus,  and  on  the  south  by  a  branch 
of  the  Axaxes.  It  oomprised  the  modem  Da- 
.ghestan,  Bchirron,  and  Leghistan.  Its  inhab- 
itants were  a  handsome  and  warlike  race ;  so 
far  acquunted  with  agriculture  as  to  be  able  to 
ruse  Buffident  food  to  sonily  th^  own  wants. 
They  fought  a  fimnidabU  army  into  tbe  field 
agaiiupPon^ny.  Though  often  defeated,  th^y 
wwe  never  SDbdoed  by  the  Bomans. 

ALBANIA  (called  by  tbe  natives  SMaperi^ 
and  by  the  Turks  Amoutloul^),  an  extensive 
province  of  European  Turkey,  between  lat  89'' 
and  K.  and  long,  ig*"  6'  and  2V  28'  ex- 
tending for  about  S90  miles  along  the  Adriatic 
and  Ionian  seas,  and  having  a  breadth  in  the 
north  and  centre  of  neariy  100  milea,  and  in 
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the  aonth,  near  tbe  gnlf  of  Arte,  of  not  more 
than  40  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Montenegro  and  Bosnia,  on  the  E.  by  Su-via  and 
the  ancient  provinces  Ot  Moesia,  Macedonia,  and 
Thessaly,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  modern  kingw 
dom  of  Greece.  Albania  nearly  coincides  with 
the  ancient  E^ims,  bnt  extends  farther  to  the 
north.  The  r^ga  of  monntaios,  formerly  called 
tbe  Hndua,  fcwms  its  ill-defined  *northeni  and 
eastern  boundary.  The  general  oharaoter  of 
tbe  oountry  is  ragged  and  monntunons.  Nine 
ran^  of  nills  interseet  it  from  N.  E.  to  S.  V., 
which  have'nnmeroDs  devatitms  of  from  4,000 
to  6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  covered  with 
snow  during  9  months  of  the  year.  The  riven 
of  AllfBnia  have  so  short  a  course  from  Uie 
monntainB  to  the  sea,  that  many  of  them  dnr. 
ing  the  summer  are  quite  or  nearly  dry.  The 
Drino  is  the  lai^t  of  them,  and  is  formed  by 
the  Junction  of  two  branches,  which,  unlike 
any  other  currents  in  tbe  country,  flow  north 
and  south  between  the  mountain  rangea  tiU 
they  meet  near  Prirsen.  Their  combined 
waters  Hien  take  a  westerty  course^  and  fall 
into  the  Adriatic  about  14  miles  S.  of  SentaxL 
The  entire  length  of  the  Drino  from  its  forther 
source  is  160  miles,  and  it  is  navigable  for  latige 
vessels  as  fiar  up  as  Bcela.  Ttie  Bcijana  river 
oonnects  lake  Scutari  with  the  Adriatic,  and  no 
others  of  the  Albanian  rivers  are  navigable,  ex- 
cepting the  Arta  and  the  Lorou  for  a  very  idiort 
distance.  The  mountain  system  cf  Albania  be- 
ing but  a  continuation  of  that  of  Greece,  its 
lakes  and  waterconrses  have  also  the  same  re- 
markable features  whioh  characterize  those  cf 
that  country.  Thus  there  are  found  areolar 
basins  and  cavities  without  water,  ponds  that 
disappear  at  cwtain  seasons,  and  riven  that 
have  long  snbteiTattean  conrsesi  The  lake  of 
Jaidna  has  no  viable  ontlet,  bnt  a  connderable 
itawm  is  snddeoly  fimned  at  a  ffiatance,  by  its 
waters  issntng  frmn  tiie  gronnd.  The  lake  of 
Ochridfl,  20  miles  long  and  8  miles  broad,  is 
the  highest  in  Albania,  and  {he  wildest  and 
most  oeautiM  lake  in  Turkey.  The  lake  of 
Scutari  is  the  largest  in  the  country,  contains  a 
fow  small  islands,  and  abonnds  in  fish.  In  the 
mountains  and  forests  of  Albania,  there  are 
found  bears,  wolv^  wild  hras,  and  deer ; 
sheep,  goats,  and  cows,  are  tended  in  the  val- 
leys ;  and  the  whole  intemal  trade  is  carried 
on  by  means  of  an  excellent  breed  of  horses. 
Eagles  and  various  kinds  of  birds  are  plentiful, 
and  hawking  is  the  favorite  amosonent  of  the 
wealthy  classes.  The  lofty  mountains  and 
sonthem  podtion  oi  Albania  nve  to  it  an 
extremely  varied  vegetatuMi,  exhibiting  many 
fcmns  simihv  to  those  of  the  Swiss  Alps  and 
the  mounttina  of  Scotland.  It  has  many 
species  of  oak,  the  poplar,  chestnut,  cypress, 
and  Innrel;  in  its  lower  valleys  maize  is  grown, 
and  peaches,  qoinoea,  figs,  and  almonds  aboond. 
The  trade  of  Albania  consists  in  tiie  exchange 
of  natoral  products  for  tbe  manufisctures  of 
more  refined  nations.  Oil,  wool,  maize,  and 
tobaooo,  are  sent  to  Malta  and  to  the  ports  of 
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the  kiogdom  Naples,  ahd  horses,  sheep,  and 
goats,  to  the  loniaa  edee.  Timber  also  U  ex- 
ported from  the  golf  Arta,  proonred  ohiefiy 
fnm  the  anient  AftMnnnU  on  ilie  sooth  uue 
of  tiie  gnlf,  Sonw  embnndered  Telveta  and 
ek)thfl  are  also  exported.  In  retom,  coffee, 
■agar,  and  French  and  German  cloths,  are  im- 
ported from  Trieste,  ontlerj  and  glass  from 
Venice,  and  Tariooa  other  articles  from  Vi- 
enna, Genoa,  Malta,  and  the  Ionian  isles. 
The  merchandise  is  carried  inland  by  means  of 
ptck-lioraes,  4  or  6  of  which  are  attached  to- 
gether hj  cords,  and  gaided  by  one  man.  The 
Tigoroaa  administraUon  of  All  Pasha,  by  build- 
ing roads  and  suppressing  gangs  of  robbers, 
added  maoh  to  the  facility  of  internal  traffic. — 
Albania  ranks  as  one  of  the  provinces  of  the 
Torkisfa  empire,  and  is  under  the  government 
of  different  Turkish  pashas.  Yet  the  tarbnlent 
and  warlike  obaraoter  of  the  inhstntants  re- 
fines to  brook  a  despotio  control,  and  many  of 
the  tribes  are  virtaally  ind«)endent.  The  Al- 
banians are  about  6|  net  Ugo,  muBoalar,  active, 
and  erect.  The  women  are  tall  and  strong, 
with  an  air  indicating  ill-treatment,  and  labo- 
rioos  work.  The  ^stinguishing  characteristic 
ai  the  Albanians  is  a  strong  feeling  of  na- 
tionality, and  th^  bold  features  and  stately 
walk  show  a  mind  unsabdaed  by  slavery. 
Their  dress  is  fantastic  and  complicated,  thw* 
habitations  neat,  and  generally  with  a  garden 
attached,  and  their  food  simple  and  nourishing. 
They  are  a  nation  of  warriors,  early  trained  to 
discipline,  and  constltnting  the  best  soldiers  la 
the  Torkish  army.  They  usnally  carry  two 
ptstf^  a  oatlass,  a  sabre,  and  a  long  musket 
ThMr  language  appears  to  be  founded  oa.  the 
anoient  lUyrian,  bat  no  grammar  or  dit^onaiy 
ofit  has  erar  been  paUidied.  Thoiuh  Albania 
has  aeverBl  times  changed  ita  name,  its  masters, 
Mid  its  boundaries,  a  people  cherishing  nnehang^ 
ad  their  nuiooality,  languue,  and .  manners, 
have  £rom  the  earliest  records  of  history  occu- 
pied its  monnt^oa.  First,  the  fierce  tribes  of 
£pira^  and  tiie  still  more  savage  niyrians,  had 
possesion  of  the  country,  and  withstood  alike 
the  efforts  of  the  Greeb  and  of  the  Romans  to 
eivili»  them.  I>aring  the  decline  of  the  eastern 
empire,  they  were  distinguished  by  their 
ptowass,  and  alone  of  all  the  districts  to  the 
north  of  Greece  maintained  their  grotind  against 
the  Bulgarians.  On  the  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople by  tiie  Latins  in  1204,  one  of  the  impe- 
rial faniily  of  Oomnenos  nooeededinestaUish- . 
ing  a  dynasty  in  this  dlstriet,  andtbe  da^otsof 
AliMDia  oontamnd  for  two  eentories  only 
second  in  power  to  the  nnperors  of  Ocntttand- 
na^A.  Iwiammed  IL  having  conquered  Con- 
stantinople, marched  against  the  Alb^ans  only 
to  exparieooe  a  snooession  of  defeats.  The  he- 
roism  and  talents  oS  George  Oastriot,  the  last 
of  the  Albanian  dynasty,  resisted  for  more  than 
90  years  the  whole  forces  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, and  it  was  not  till  his  death  in  1466,  that 
Albania  was  annexed  to  the  Turkish  dominions. 
UitfU  the  noddle  of  the  last  oentory,  Albania 


was  divided  into  several  distinct  pashalics, 
when  Ali  Pasha,  having  married  the  daughter 
of  the  i»indpal  ohie^  saooeeded  in  eatablishiiuf 
himself  as  an  indepeiident  soverwgn  over  au 
Its  territory,  and  a  wide  extent  beyond.  After 
his  overthrow,  and  during  the  insurrection  of 
the  Greeks,  the  Albanians  were  inclined  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  latter,  but  their 
overtures  were  unhappily  rejected  by  the 
Greeks,  who  rememb«^  only  the  cruelties 
which  Ali  hod  inflicted  upon  them.  The  at- 
tempts of  the  Albanians  to  oodperate  in  the  war 
prodQced  only  their  massacre  and  harsh  treat- 
ment by  the  (j^reeks,  and  they  were,  therefbre, 
forcibly  thrown  into  the  arms  of  the  Porte,  to 
which  they  have  siace  continued  nominally 
sat(jeot  Tne  population  of  AIt>ania  is  estimated 
at  1,600,000,  of  whom  a  considerable  portion 
are  Greeks  and  Turks,  but  the  main  body  are 
of  the  original  Arnaut  race.  Thvf  differ  from 
every  other  people  professing  Mohammedan- 
ism,  to  which  they  were  converted  ohiefiy  frcHn 
poUtioal  motives.  The  men  usually  go  to  the 
mosque,  the  women  to  the  ohnrch,  and  some 
members  of  the  fiunily  eat  frem  the  same  table, 
and  even  from  the  same  plate,  meats  forbidden 
to  the  others.  The  Tarss  not  approving  of 
such  toleration  andamioableness,  usually  regard 
the  terms  infidel  and  Albanian  as  synonymous. 

ALBANO,  a  <»ty  of  Italy,  occupying  ttie 
site  of  Fompey's  VUla,  about  14  miles  8.  E.  of 
Rome.  It  is  a  favorite  summer  resort  of  the  Ro- 
man nobility  on  account  of  its  beandfkil  scenery 
and  pure  air.  It  possesses  a  museum  of  anti- 
quities, and  numy  vvrj  fine  mina.  Popolation, 
6,600. 

AX£ANY,  an  eastern  coonl^  irf  New  Yoil^ 
with  an  area  of  488  square  miiea.  The  Hud- 
son river,  navigable  aa  &r  as  Ttot,  forms  ita 
eastern  bonnduy,  and  the  Mohawk  fiows  fw 
some  distance  uong  its  northern  frontier. 
Normans  EUl  and  OatskUl  creeks  Ornish  it  with 
good  water  power.  The  land  near  the  Hudson 
and  some  of  the  otlier  streams  is  level  and 
quite  ferlale,  but  in  the  northern  and  western 

Earts,  where  the  snr&ce  is  mountainous,  it  is 
138  productive  and  in  some  places  sterile.  Iron, 
hydntulio  limestone,  marL  and  {rypsom,  are 
found  in  certain  localities,  though  they  are  not 
abundant  The  agricoltnral  products  in  1850 
were  244,411  bushels  of  com;  648,889  of  oats; 
406,040  of  potatoes ;  970,142  jpouods  of  hut^ 
ter,  and  71,804  tons  of  hay.  There  were  107 
ohnroheS)  and  17,0(K4  pupils  attoiding  public 
ichools.  The  county  contains  14  newspaper 
offices,  8  cotton,  6  woollen,  and  10  tobacco  no- 
taries, 8  paper  ndlla^  SO  fiour  end  grist  mills,  28 
saw  mills,  and  a  la^  number  of  other  mannfso- 
torics,  foundries,  tanneries,  and  breweries.  It 

Saa  oraanized  in  1688,  and  named  in  honor  of 
le  d^e  of  York  and  Albany,  afterwardq 
James  11.  Capital,  Albany.  Population  in 
ISfiS,  108,681. 

ALBANY,  the  political  capital,  and  third 
city  of  the  state  of  New  York,  is  the  oldest  set- 
tUiuent  in  the  United  States  except  Jamestown. 
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in  Tirginia,  the  latter  having  been  settled  in 
1607,  and  the  former  a  few  years  later.  It  is 
sitnated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  river, 
at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation,  and  near  the 
head  of  tide-water,  in  lat  42°  89'  8"  K.  long. 
78"  82  W.,  145  miles  N.  from  New  York  city, 
194  W.  of  Boston,  and  870  N.  E.  fKmi  Wash- 
bigt<m.  B^>re  the  arrival  of  white  men,  says 
Munsell  (Annals  of  Albany),  it  was  known  by 
the  name  of  Scho-n^h-tanla,  signifying  "  over 
the  plains,"  a  name  which  the  Dutch  sabee- 
qaentty  applied  to  an  Indian  settlement  <»i  Uie 
present  site  of  Schenectady,  as  over  the  plains 
mm  Albany.  The  first  European  vessel  which 
ever  ascended  the  Hudson  as  high  as  Albany, 
was  the  yacht  Half-Moon,  Oapt  Hendrik  End- 
son,  in  Sept.  1609,  occoOTing  nearly  2  weeks  in. 
the  passage  from  New  York.  A  boat  from  the 
Half-Uoon  is  said  to  have  moored  on  what  is 
now  a  part  of  Broadway.  Several  Dutch  nav- 
igators followed  Hudson  during  the  next  S  or4 
years,  and  as  etflv  as  1614,  a  trading  post  and 
Ibrt  were  establi^ed  on  Boyd's  island,  on  the 
•onthem  border  of  the  preseat  dty,  wUeh  haa 
nnoe  been  connected  to  the  mdoland  by  an 
embankment,  and  as  the  narrow  stream  which 
iv^nally  divided  it  from  the  shore  is  rapidly 
filling  up,  it  wiU  soon  be  ^ffleolt  to  identify  it 
In  1617,  the  fort  was  carried  away  by  a  flood, 
and  a  few  years  later,  a  new  one  was  built  on  a 
more  favorable  spot  near  the  present  site  of  Fort 
Orange  hotel,  on  Broadway,  and  named  Fort 
Orange  in  honor  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  who 
then  ruled  the  Netheriands.  In  1680,  Eiliaen 
Van  Rensselaer,  a  wealthy  pearl  merchant  of 
Amsterdam,  purchased  a  considerable  tract  of 
land  from  the  Indiana  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  including  Fort  Orange,  and  sent  out  a 
number  of  onionltnral  and  mechanical  emigrants 
to  setUe  and  occoi^  his  domidn.  Seven  years 
later,  he  boiwht  from  tlie  savages,  fbr  a  trifle,  a 
large  tract  of  land  on  the  opp^te  bank  of  the 
river,  thns  becoming  the  proprietor  of  a  domain 
extending  24  miles  along  uie  Hudson,  and  48 
miles  from  east  to  west,  over  which  he  exer- 
dsed  the  authority  of  a  sovereign,  giving  it  the 
name  of  Rensselaerswyok,  of  which  he  was 
patroon.  The  adminisbntion  of  Justice  and  of 
the  financial  afiTairs  of  the  domun  were  com- 
mitted to  a  commissary-general.  A  considera- 
ble portion  of  this  princely  estate  la  still  in  the 
bands  of  the  Van  Rensselaer  family.  In  1664, 
the  province  passed  into  the  possesion  of  tlie 
Engli^,  when  the  right  of  soil  was  confirmed 
to  Van  Rensselaer  by  a  new  patent,  but  the 
■overeignty  passed  to  the  Britw  eovernmeDt 
The  fort,  and  chief  settlement,  which  had  been 
known  as  Fort  Orange,  Beaverwyck,  William- 
stadt,  and  the  Fuyck,  which  latter  signifies  the 
bend  in  the  river,  was  changed  to  its  present 
name  in  honor  of  the  duke  of  York  and  Albany, 
afterward  James  II.  Albany  received  a  city 
charter,  and  was  organized,  with  Peter  Bohay> 
ler,  the  friend  of  Uie  Indiana,  as  mayor,  in 
1686.  The  Schuyler  family  poswssed  the  con- 
fidence and  friendship  of  the  Indians  to  such  a 


d^ree,  that  whHe  other  settlemaits  were  dee- 
dated  by  their  forays,  Albany  never  was  at- 
tacked by  them.  The  citizens  of  Albany  took 
an  active  part  in  the  revolntiooary  stmggle,  and 
thon^  Gen.  Bnm^ne  boosted  that  Ids  army 
Bhoidd  revel  <m  the  qioll  of  tbafctnty,  be  only- 
Tinted  it  aa  a  prisimer.  Sir  Hemy  C^iinton  also 
made  two  muneoeasftil  attraopts  to  invade 
it. — Albany  became  the  capital  of  the  state  in 
1807,  bnt  its  growth  was  not  very  rapid 
^nce  the  introductioD  of  Bteam1)oats  on  the 
Hudson,  the  completion  of  tlie  Erie  canal, 
and  the  establishment  of  railroads  centering 
at  that  point  As  late  as  1790,  it  contain- 
ed but  8,506  inhflbitants ;  in  1800,  6,849 ; 
1810,  10,763;  1820,  12,541;  1680,24,288; 
1840,  88,762;  1860,  60,763;  1856,  67,388. 
Viewed  from  the  river,  Albany  presents 
an  imposing  and  pictaresqae  appearance. 
Along  the  margin  of  the  river  is  an  alluvial 
valley  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width, 
whence  the  groond  riaee  r^tidly  to  an  divratiaa 
ot  fircHm  140  to  800  feet  idwve  tlie  Hndson,  and 
is  separated  into  three  dlBtimA  LUIb  1^  de^ 
ravines,  through  which  conaderaUe  atreama  <x 
water  run,  viz. :  the  Fozen  Kill,  Rntten  Kll, 
and  tiie  Beaver  Kill.  These  ravines  have  beui 
partially  filled  up,  and  the  streams  which  onoe 
danced  and  sparUed  in  the  sun-light  now  find 
their  way  to  the  Hodaon  through  capacioos 
sewers,  far  below  the  snrftce.  The  view  from 
the  most  elevated  points  in  Albany  is  very  fine. 
To  the  north  may  be  seen  the  city  of  Tr<^  and 
adjacent  villages,  and  in  the  distance  loom  up 
the  Green  iu>untains  of  Vermont  To  the 
east  we  behold  a  beautiful  extent  of  country, 
stretching  beyond  the  Hudson  as  fiy  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  and  to  the  south  the  Helderbei^ 
and  the  Catskill  mountains,  with  the  river  flow* 
ing  at  tlieir  base. — ^Albany  is  pecuhariy  finvor^ 
ed  as  a  oommwdal  town.  In  addition  to  tin 
navigation  of  the  Hndson  rivw  and  the  Erie 
and  Oharoplidn  canals,  which  terminate  here,  it 
is  connected  by  rdlroads  with  New  York,  New 
England,  Canada,  and  the  west,  having  no  less 
than  six  railroads  branching  out  in  different  di- 
reotions,  on  which  from  50  to  60  tnuns  arrive  and 
depart  daily.  The  amount  of  property  reaching 
tide-water  at  Albany  by  canal  for  the  year  1856 
was  2,128,469  tons,  of  which  868,771  tons  were 
products  of  the  forest ;  1,028,417  of  agriculture ; 
60,454  of  manufactures ;  14,078  of  merchandise; 
and  176,754  various  o^er  articles.  The  Erie 
canal  enters  the  city  at  the  north  end,  where  a 
capacious  basin  has  been  formed  by  erectingapier 
more  than  a  ndle  in  length,  whidb  cats  off  and 
endoees  apart  of  a  bend  in  the  rivw,  thns  form* 
ia^  a  basm  havii^c  an  area  of  89  acres,  which 
am)rds  a  sale  winter  harbor  for  boats  and  vessels 
navigating  the  river  and  canals,  and  also  com- 
modious whargige.  The  lumber  trade  of  tlie 
dtr  is  immense ;  the  annnal  trade  in  board& 
shingles,' timber,  and  staves,  being  between  6  and 
7  millions  of  dollars.  About  li  million  of  bar- 
rels of  flonr,  8  million  bushels  of  com,  li  million 
bmh^  of  baiiey,  and  between  4  ud  6  nullioa 
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Ib&  of  wocd  Taabh  Allumy  amraiUy ;  also  aboat 
1|  milUoa  dollars  worth  of  nunuuiafaotared  to- 
bacco. Several  branches  of  mann&cturea  are 
carried  oa  verj  extensivdy  in  Albany,  the 
heavieet  being  iron,  hollow  ware,  and  malt. 
From  160,000  to  200,000  stovea,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  niUlion  barrels  of  beer,  are  prodaceaannn- 
ally  from  the  fooodries  and  breweries  of  that 
city.  The  very  extensive  nail  inoQQfactorv  near 
Troy,  is  owned  chiefly  by  residents  in  Albany. 
There  are  in  that  city  extensive  manufoo- 
toriea  of  piano-fortes,  leather,  ooaches,  deigbs, 
hats,  cape,  bonnets,  &c. — ^For  the  city  govern- 
menL  AibAny  is  divided  into  10  wards,  each  of 
which  elects  2  aldermw,  who,  together  with  the 
mayor  and  recorder,  form  the  common  ooanoil 
or  dty  govomnent^ — ^The  atreets  o£  Albai^  are 
more  irregolar  than  those  of  most  American 
dtie^  reaemblii^  Boston  aranewhat  in  this  re- 
ipeot.  State  street,  which  runs  from  the  river 
in  a  westerly  direction  to  the  capitol,  is  the  most 
prominent  and  inmortant  avenae  in  the  dty. 
The  architeotore  of  Albany  is  not  generally  re- 
markable for  its  beauty,  thoagh  it  has  improved 
Bomewli^  during  the  past  20  or  80  ye^  and 
the  city  now  contains  many  structures  of  a  costly 
and  elegant  character ;  also  a  number  of  public 
squares,  of  which  Oapltol  and  academy  parks, 
on  each  side  of  Washington  street,  are  the  most 
prominent  The  Capitol,  which  was  erected 
in  1807,  at  a  cost  of  $178,000,  faces  Capitol 
park  on  the  west,  and  ia  a  substantial  and  un- 
pretending edifice  of  brown  stone,  from  the 
Hndsoa  nver  quarries,  with  a  white  marble 
portioo  in  the  Dorio  st^le.  It  is  116  by  90  feet 
and  60  Ibet  high,andflnrmonntadbyadome,<»i 
whidk  stands  a  statne  of  the  goddess  of  justice, 
tad  ftamiabes  ^Mrtments  for  the  l^slature,  the 
governor,  a^jntant-general,  court  of  appeals, 
and  sapreme  court  Immediately  in  the  rear  of 
the  state  honse  is  the  new  state  library  building, 
which  is  fire-proo^  and  finished  in  Uie  perfec- 
tion of  modem  style.  It  contains  about  80,000 
Tolomea,  among  which  are  many  of  the  most 
rare  and  valuable  works  to  be  found  in  the 
world.  This  is,  of  course,  a  free  library.  The 
state  hall,  furnishing  apartments  for  the  secre- 
tary oi  state,  oootroller,  treasora-,  canal 
board,  sQperintendent  <tf  pnbtio  instmction, 
AcL,  is  a  mas^ve  white  marble  fire-pnxtf  build- 
ingi  not  ramariable  for  arcbiteetinral  beauty. 
It  erected  in  1848  at  an  expense  of  $860,000, 
and  stands  on  the  op][KMNte  side  of  the  sqaare 
from  the  capitol,  facm^  the  south.  Kear  the 
state  hall,  on  the  same  side  of  the  square,  stands 
the  city  hall,  also  a  substantial  white  marble 
bnildiog,  costiog  $120,000,  and  accommodating 
the  city  government  city  and  county  courts  and 
officers,  also  the  U.  S.  courts  The  Albany 
academy,  a  brown  freestone  building,  in  the 
Italian  style,  stands  on  C^>itoI  square,  and  was 
erected  in  1804  at  an  expense  of  $100,000.  This 
and  the  Albany  female  academy  on  Pearl  street, 
are  schools  of  a  high  character.  The  state 
nwmal  sdiool,  established  by  the  legislature  ia 
184i  lor  the  edooation  of  teachers  m  oomnuai 


schools,  is  a  Tery  nsefbl  institution.  Each 
county  In  the  atate  may  send  pupils,  male  or 
female,  equal  to  twioe  ^e  number  of  their  assem- 
blymen. The  school  occupies  a  large  five-story 
brick  buildiug  on  the  comer  of  Lodge  and  Howard 
streets.  The  university  of  AlbanyUaninstitutioa 
of  a  high  character,  embracing  departments  of 
law,  m6dicine,andscience,inits  various  branches. 
Connected  with  this  institution  is  the  Dudley 
observatory,  taking  its  name  from  the  Hon. 
Charles  E,  Dudley,  deceased,  whose  widow,  Mrs. 
Blandina  Dudley,  is  the  founder  and  principal 
donor,  having  recently  ^proprlated  $50,000  to 
that  object  The  building,  which  is  in  the  form 
of  A  cross.  86  feet  in  length  and  70  feet  in  depth, 
is  located  on  a  omnmandingeminence  on  the 
western  limits  the  atv.  The  Albany  med- 
ical college  is  a  reputable  institution  of  its 
kind,  containing  one  of  the  most  TaluaUe  mn- 
seums  in  the  country.  Connected  with  this 
college  is  one  of  the  best  hospitals  in  the  state. 
The  exchange  is  a  substantial  granite  building 
on  the  comer  of  Broadway  and  State  street 
occupied  by  the  post-office,  exchange  bonk,  and 
other  numerous  offices.  It  was  er&cted  in  18S8 
at  a  cost  of  $860,000,  including  ground.  The 
young  men's  association  for  mutual  improve- 
ment, which  was  the  pioneer  institution  of  the 
kind  in  the  state,  occupies  Association  hall  in 
State  street  furnishing  to  its  members  a  read- 
ing room  with  the  best  newspapers  and  period- 
icais  of  the  tjme.  the  use  of  an  extensive  library 
valued  at  from  $8,000  to  $10,000,  and  weeltly 
lectures  fmm  December  to  Karob  of  each 
year.  Tha  Albany  institute  for  the  collection 
and  diffh^on  of  sdoitifio  infimnatifm  has  a 
valuable  mlneralogical  cabinet  and  library. 
The  geological  and  agricultural  rooms  in  the 
old  state  ball  contain  an  attractive  geological 
cabinet,  formed  mider  the  direction  of  the 
state  geological  surveyors,  and  many  remarkable 
implements  and  products  of  a^cultnre.  Among 
the  benevolent  mstitutions  is  the  orphan  asy- 
lum, depending  on  benevolent  contributions  for 
support,  and  tn&  St  Joseph's  orplian  asylum^ 
connected  with  St  Marv's  ^(^itholic)  church, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Bisters  of  Charity ; 
the  Emigrant's  Friend  Sodety,  which  fomisbes 
aid  to  needy  emigrants,  and  a  society  for  fur- 
nishing work  witii  remnnoative  pay  to  seam- 
stresses, which  was  organized  by  the  benevo- 
lent ladies  of  Albany.  Albany  contains  48 
dmn^esand  8  missiona  The  mostimpomng 
and  prominent  church  edifice  in  the  city  is  the 
cathedral  of  tbe  Immaculate  Conception,  sit- 
uated on  a  commanding  eminence,  fronting  on 
Eagle,  and  exteudiug  from  Lydiua  to  Jeffbrson 
streets.  It  is  180  by  116  feet,  with  two  towers, 
each  280  feet  high.  It  ia  built  of  brown  free- 
stone in  the  Gothic  style,  cost  about  $600,000, 
and  is  probably  the  largest  structure  of  the 
kind  in  tiie  United  States.  The  reli^ous  de- 
nominations of  Albany  are  represented  by 
churches  as  follows :  Baptist,  5 ;  Bethel,  I ; 
Congregational,  1 ;  Episcopalian,  6 ;  Friends, 
1;  Evan^oalGennan,  1;  Jewish  ^ynagt^e^ 
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S:  Lutheran,  4;  UeUiodiBt,  10;  Fnsbyterian, 
0;  Beformed  Ihitch,  4;  Itoman  Oatholio,  S; 
Seotmd  Advent,  1 ;  IJnitarian,  1 ;  UniTersaUst, 
1 ;  miadoDS  of  Tarioas  deaominatioDs,  6;  mak- 
ii^  a  total  of  64.  The  assessed  valne  of  propertT' 
in  AlbaDj  is  $28,000,000,  of  which  something 
more  than  $18,000,000  is  real  estate.  The 
dtT  is  furnished  with  pore  water,  which  is  dis- 
tribnted  in  pipes  from  a  lai^  reservoir  on  an 
eminence  near  the  western  limita  (tf  the  cor- 
poration. 

ALBANY,  a  small  maritime  division  of  the 
Onpe  of  Qood  Hope,  about  66  miles  by  86  wide, 
660miIeflE.  of  Gape  Town.  The  great  Fish  river 
intersects  its  northern  part,  and  the  Kareega 
and  Kowie  ran  throngh  it.  Tlie  sorfiwe  is  un- 
dulating, and  the  scenery  varies  from  ragged 
heights  to  pleasant  plains.  The  climate  is 
healthy,  and  the  soil  prodnoes  wheat,  maize, 
barley,  and  bate.  The  cotton  plant,  thoogh  not 
extendvely  cultivated,  prodaees  a  fibre  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  The  improvement  of  live  stock 
is  carefolly  attended  to  by  the  settlers.  The 
stock  of  sheep  amounts  to  811,000 ;  goats, 
8^968 ;  homed  cattle,  46  429  ;  horses,  8,014. 
Grahamstown  u  the  oapitu.  Population,  14,- 
788,  of  which  6,132  are  colored. 

ALBANY,  Ijouian  Harib  OABOLnra,  on  Hb- 
LOIBB,  countess  of,  daaghter  of  Prince  Gosto- 
TUB  Adolphns,  of  Stolbei^-Gedem,  bom  in 
1768,  died  Jan.  29,  1824.  In  1772,  she  married 
Obu-les  Stnart,  called  the  yoan^  pretender  to 
the  British  crown,  and  after  this  muriag&aa- 
nuned  the  title  of  ooontess  of  Albuiy.  Her 
hoahand  was  almost  always  drank, and nsed  hue 
with  brutality,  and  she  took  reftage  in  a  convent. 
After  his  death  in  1788,  the  French  court  gave 
her  a  pendon  of  60,000  francs.  She  went  to 
Horenoe  to  live,  and  there  became  attached  to 
the  poet,  Alfieii,  who  was  in  turn  completely 
fascinated  by  her  beauty  and  her  talents.  In 
his  auto-bio^phy,  Alfieri  confesses  that  with- 
out the  inspiring  inflaence  of  the  conntem  he 
would  have  achieved  nothing.  They  are  buried 
in  one  tomb  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  at 
Florence,  between  the  sepnlchies  of  Macehia- 
velli  and  Uichel  Angelo. 

ALBARBAOIN,  a  town  and  bishopric  In  Ar- 
ragon,  Spain,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gaudalquivir, 
about  19  miles  north-west  of  Terael.  It  is  the 
aeat  ot  several  manu&otores,  and  the  wool  grown 
in  the  vidoit^  is  esteemed  the  finest  in  Sp^n. 

ALBASIN^  a  town  on  the  river  Amoor,  in 
heater  Tartary,  held  by  the  Bnaaians.  It  haa 
a  strong  fort   tat  64*'  N.  long.  lOS**  8'  K 

ALBATENinS,  or  Albatboni,  an  Arabian 
prince  and  astronomer,  who  died  about  the 
year  929  A.  D.  He  is  also  called  Mohammed 
beuGeberAIbatani,  ondHuhamedes  Araotensis. 
His  principal  astronomical  work  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Plato  of  Tibur,  Nuremberg, 
1687.  His  tables  make  Aracta  uie  chief  me- 
ridiao.  His  theories  are  those  of  Ptolemy  and 
Theon.  In  the  o|dnion  of  Lalande,  he  was  one 
of  the  30  moot  eminent  aBtronomws  that  have 
ever  lived. 


ALBATROSS,  diamedea,  a  genns  of  web- 
fboted  sea-birds,  which  has  8  species.  The 

common  albatross,  J),  exulant,  the  albatross  of 
China,  D.JktUginota,  and  the  yellow  and  hlaxik- 
\teakm^elhaXMx,D.ehlororyjieho$.  The  genus  is 
distingoished  principally  by  these  characters,  a 
very  strong,  hard,  straight  beak,  which  sad- 
demy  corves  downward,  with  a  sharp  hook  at 
the  point.  The  feet  are  short;  the  8  toes  long 
and  completely  webbed ;  the  wings  very  lc«ig 
and  narrow.  The  common  albatross  ta  the 
largest  sea-bird  known ;  weighing  from  13  to  28 
lbs.  The  usnal  extent  of  its  wings  is  abont  11 
fbet ;  but  a  specimen  in  the  Leverian  museum 
measured  18  feet,  and  one  was  shot  off  the  Oape 
of  Good  Hope,  of  17^  feet  in  extent  The  top 
of  its  head  is  ruddy  gray ;  all  the  rest  ot  m 
plumage  white,  with  the  exception  cff  a  few 
transverse,  black  bands  an  its  back,  and  a  few 
of  the  wing  feathers.  It  is  abundant,  frcon  the 
Southern  ocean  to  Behring^s  struts  and  the 
coast  of  Eamtchatka,  frequentsng  the  inner  sea 
about  the  Eoorile  islands,  and  the  bay  of 
Pentschinensi,  in  vast  flocks,  but  scarcely  visit- 
ing at  all  the  eastern  or  American  coasts, 
Thear  voracity  ia  extreme,  and  it  is  stud  that 
they  will  often  swallow  whole  a  salmon  of  4 
or  6  pounds'  weight  Their  ordinary  food  is 
fish,  fish-spawn,  and  small  shell-fish ;  bat  tbej 
do  nut  heutate  to  take  any  animal  substance 
found  floating  on  the  sur&oe  of  the  waves,  and 
are  often  taken  by  sailors,  with  a  line  and  hook 
baited  with  a  piece  of  iht  pork.  Their  powers 
on  the  wing  are  extraordinary,  as  might  be 
presni^KMwd  fhnn  the  extreme  lightness  of  tbdr 
immense,  hollow  wing-bones,  which  are  said, 
by  Edwards,  to  be  as  Ions' as  the  whole  of 
their  bodies,  and  which  the  Kamtchatdales  use 
as  tobacco  pipes;  and  from  the  great  height, 
power,  and  continuance  of  their  flight,  the 
siulors,  who  know  them  generally  as  the  "man 
of  war  bird,"  among  other  strange  notions,  be- 
lieve that  they  sleep  on  the  wing.  A  wild  fan- 
cy, of  which  Moore  haa  availed  himself  in  his 
finest  poem,  the  Fire  Worahippera,  where  he 
describes  the  temple  of  the  Ghebers — 

Bo  high 

ThAt  oft  th«  Bleeping  aibatrtMi 
Stnick  the  wild  mint  with  h«  wliic 
And  from  htr  cloadTOcked  ainmbvniii 
SUrted,  to  ftnd  nun'i  dweUlog  than^ 
la  bar  own  fU«at  a«fafai  of  air. 

ALBAY,  a  town  of  Luzon,  in  the  Pbilipidne 
island.  Peculation,  18,116.  It  ia  a  plaoe  of 
some  importance,  being  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  residence  of  a  governor.  The 
province  is  subject  to  frequent  volcanic  erup- 
tions, but  has  a  fertile  soil  Population,  128,696. 

ALBA  YD  A,  the  name  of  a  district,  town,  and 
river,  in  the  Spanish  province  of  Valencia. 
The  district  is  f^Ie  and  well  tilled,  pn>dn<»ng 
wine  in  large  quantities.  P(qHiI^ikm,  28,000. 
Population  of  the  town,  8,180. 

ALBEDYHLL,  Gitstaf,  a  Swedish  diplo- 
matist, long  fixed  at  the  court  of  Copenha- 
gen. He  wrote  varioxu  memoirs  In  relation  to 
EoK^tean  affiiU:^  and  eqiedalljtotbefMmditiai 
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<tf  things  in  northern  Enrope  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  18th  oentory.  He  died  in  1819.  His 
wife  acquired  some  litenu^  fame  hj  her  poem 
'^GefioOf"  which  was  published  at  JJpaal.  in  1814. 

ALBEZADORV,  ABmi-ABBAB-AmisD,  Ara- 
t»an  hi8t«»ian,  died  805  AD.  He  was  minister 
of  rdigion  at  Bagdad,  resided  at  the  ooart  of 
oaUph  Almotavakkel,  and  was  iotmsted  with 
the  edooBtloD  of  one  of  the  princes  of  the 
aliph*B  fiunily.  He  wga  the  aathor  of  a  work 
oa  the  ris^  ot  territorial  aoqnl^tion,  in  whidi 
he  gives  the  historT*  of  the  eonqaeat  of  Syria, 
Oypru,  Mesopotomia,  Armoiia,  Egypt,  Ames, 
Spain,  Nubia,  and  the  Mediterruiean  islands. 
He  also  gives  an  aoooont  of  the  spread  of  the 
Mobammedan  religion  over  Persia,  Tranfr* 
oxianA,  and  the  ooontries  on  the  shores  of  the 
Indoa.  His  work  derives  additaonal  interest 
from  its  minnte  partioalars  ooDceming  the  bo- 
oial  condititHi  of  the  respective  countries.  He 
nves  also  an  account  of  several  Moslem  cities,  as 
Koo£ai,  Bassorah,  and  Bagdad.  M.  Beinaad,  in 
his  Arabian  and  Persian  Fragments  on  the 
Indns/'  has  introduced  a  chapter  of  Albeladory. 

ALBEMARLE,  a  eentral  oonnty  of  Yir- 
^nta,  bounded  by  the  Bine  Ri^  on  the 
north-mBt,  and  the  Jamea  river  on  the  south, 
and  watered  by  bnmohee  of  the  James.  Its 
area  is  TOO  square  niile&  its  snrAwe  onda- 
lating^  its  soU  very  rich  in  the  vall^  sand 
river  bottoms,  and  its  scenery  picturesque. 
Aboot  B  miles  from  its  capital,  Charlottesville, 
is  Hontioello,  formerly  the  residence  of  Thomus 
J^erson,  who  was  bom  in  this  county.  The 
products  oi  the  soil  in  1850  were  798,844 
bushels  of  com;  278,676  of  wheat ;  191,649  of 
oats;  4,828  tons  of  hay ;  1,466,800  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
and  164,682  of  batter.  Indian  corn,  wheat,  and 
sweet  potatoes,  are  its  staples.  In  1860,  its  real 
estate  was  asessed  at  $5,888,494 ;  in  1866,  at 
7,260,618,  showing  an  increase  of  84  per  cent 
P<^niatton  in  1850,  five  white,  11,876;  free 
colored,  687;  slaves,  18,888.   TotaL  26,800. 

ALBEMARI^  SOUND,  a  laige  inlet  of  the 
sea  on  the  northern  part  ta  the  ooast  (Hf  Nwth 
Oarfdina,  extradins  60  miles  into  the  eountrr, 
and  having  a  width  of  fimn  4  to  IS  miles.  It 
is  s^iarated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  i^and, 
and  as  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Roanoke 
and  Chowan  rivers,  is  nearly  fre^  It  has  con- 
nection with  Ourrituck  and  Pamlico  sounds  by 
inlets,  and  with  Ohesapeake  bay  by  a  canal  out 
tbrongh  the  Great  Dismal  swamp.  This  sound 
has  not  a  great  depth  of  water,  and  is  of  oom- 
paradrely  litlde  value  for  commercial  purposes. 

ALBENAS,  Jkan  Jobbfh,  vicomte  d*, 
French  politician,  bom  at  Sommi^res,  near 
Vismes,  in  1760,  died  at  Paris  in  18S4.  He  took 
part,  as  a  volunteer,  in  the  American  war  of 
independence,  and  on  his  return  to  France  held 
various  pablio  offloes  under  the  oonaolate  and 
the  empire.  His  writings  include  a  histoical 
and  poetical  essay  oa  the  ^oty  and  labors  ot 
Nwoleon,  and  a  wm-k  against  gamhling-hoases. 
Cot.  Albenas,  his  son,  pnbHshed  the  £phemi- 
tidm  JGlM-mt  from  1798  to  1816. 


ALBENGA,  a  province  of  Sardinia,  contain- 
ing 264  square  miles,  and  60,416  inhabitants. 
Its  capital,  of  the  same  nune,  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop.  Population,  6,400.  It  has  the  re- 
mains of  Roman  antiquities  and  feudal  edifices. 
In  1796,  this  citf  was  the  head-quarters  of  Ha< 
poleon.  The  plain  of  Albenga  is  fkmoos  for 
the  richness  of  ita  soil. 

ALBER,  Ebashcs,  a  German  preacher  and 
theologian,  born  near  the  «aA  of  uie  ISA  oen- 
tury,  died  May  6,  1668.  He  studied  in  1621  at 
Wittembew,  with  Luther,  to  whom  he  became 
much  attached,  and  whose  doctrines  he  after- 
ward preached.  He  did  not  generally  remtdn 
long  with  one  congregation,  on  account  of  his 
plain  q)eeoh,  and  the  violent  character  of  his 
cUsoourses.  He  finally  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  general  superintendent  of  the  churches 
at  New  Brandenburg,  where  he  died  a  short 
time  afterwu^.  Alber  translated  into  German 
a  part  of  the  famous  work  of  Albizzi,  of  Pisa, 
called  *'  Conformity  of  St.  Francis  with  Jesus 
Christ."  He  also  wrote  some  reli^ous  poems, 
and  a  number  of  fables  in  German  verse.  His 
disposition  was  combative  and  satirical. 

ALBEROHE,  a  branch  of  the  Tagna,  In 
&uin ;  length,  148  miles.  Its  sooroe  Is  in  Old 
OasUle.  . 

ALBEBGATI  OAFAOEIXI,  Fbutoksoo, 
marohese  di,  an  eminent  Italian  dramatio 
writer  and  actor,  bom  at  Bologna.  He  died  in 
1802.  He  has  been  called  the  Garrick  of  Italy. 
His  youth  was  wasted  in  debauchery,  but  after 
be  reached  the  age  of  84,  he  devoted  himself  to 
literature.  At  the  age  of  40  he  had  acquired  a 
highreputotionfortiie  excellence  ofhis  dramat- 
ic compostions,  and  as  an  aocomplished  actor. 
His  wit  and  humor  are  justly  celebrated. 

AL6ERIC,  a  name  common  in  the  histwy 
of  the  middle  ages. — The  Lombard  Albbbio  L, 
marquis  of  Spoleto  and  Oamerino^ 
mamage  with  Maroda^ughter  of  the  Theodo- 
ra of  sudi  ill  repute  in  Ronuui  history,  to  attain 
to  the  temporal  anth<^ty  over  Bcnne.  He,nev- 
erOielesB,  jcdned  P(^  John  X.  in  the  expoUon 
(^the  Saracens.  Hewas  murdered  in  936,  Bia 
widow  wedded  Hugo  of  Provence,  king  oi 
Italy,  who  was  afterward  expelled  by  her  son, 
AjjBEBio  II.,  who  r«gned  over  Rome  until  his 
deatti,  in  964.— A  third  Axsrbic,  a  descendant 
of  the  counts  of  Tusculom,  was  ruler  of  Rome 
about  980. — ^Aubsio  of  Romano,  in  1286, 
podesta  of  Vicenza,  and  a  zealous  GhilMlline, 
was  put  to  death,  together  with  his  whole 
fiunily,  Aug.  26,  1260. — The  CSstereian  Aim- 
bio,  de$  trois  fontainet,  was  author  of  a  history 
reaching  down  to  1241.— Albekio  de  Rosate^ 
a  Bergamese,  who  died  in  Rome  in  1864,  wrote 
a  commentaiy  on  the  Sthbookof  theDearetals, 
besides  one  on  the  Pandects. 

ALBEBIQUE,  a  district  and  town  in  sonth- 
em  Valencia.  Population  of  the  district 
about  16,000 :  of  the  town,  8,100.  It  produces 
ril^  rice,  and  fruit 

ALBSRON  I,,  prinoe  Uahop  of  liet^e.  died 
Jan.  1139.  Hann^  iHrevioosly  held  a  high  sta- 
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tion  in  the  ohnrch  at  Metz,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  epiBoopal  chair  of  liege  in  1128.  Hia  ad- 
mioistrstion  was  beneficeDt,  and  was  marked 
by  the  abolition  of  mortnuun,  a  custom  ao- 
o(»ding  to  which,  when  a  Tasul  died,  hia  lord 
ooold  amffopriate  to  hia  own  use  any  of  the 
goods  (U  the  deceased  which  he  might  denre. 
— Albkbov  IL,  prince  bishop  of  l2eg«,  died 
Uandi  27, 1146.  He,  also,  was  called  from  the 
ohorch  at  Metz,  where  he  held  a  high  rank,  to 
the  episcopal  chair  of  Liege.  He  succeeded 
*^Kftn'^'*r  in  that  office  in  1186.  His  adminis- 
tration was  a  bad  one.  Life,  and  property  be- 
came insecure,  and  great  abuses  arose  in  the 
chorch  nnder  his  charge.  Complaint  was  at 
last  made  of  him  at  Rome,  and  he  was  sum- 
moned before  the  pope.  Alberon  went  to 
Bome,  accordingly,  had  an  interview  with  the 
pope,  and  was  on  his  return  to  Liege  when  he 
was  seized  with  a  few  of  which  he  died  in 
Italy. 

ALBERONI,  Giuuo^  cardinal  and  Spanish 
rtateaman,  bora  in  Piaoenza,  Hay,  1664^  died 
1762.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Tbwdnasert  was 
brought  up  to  the  church,  and  became  oorate. 
In  the  war  of  the  Spanish  sucoeasdon  the  doke 
de  Vendome  commanding  the  Frmch  troops 
sent  for  Alberoni  and  desired  him  to  exercise 
his  influence  over  his  flock  in  proouriog  sup- 
plies. iUberoni,  seizing  the  opportunity  thus 
presented,  made  himself  useful  to  the  doke  and 
returned  to  Paris  with  him.  He  afterward 
accompanied  him  into  Spain  and  succeeded  ul- 
timately in  getting  himself  appointed  envoy  of 
the  grand  duke  of  Parma  at  the  Spanish  court. 
He  was  indebted  to  the  celebrated  Princess  of 
Ursios,  an  Orsini,  for  her  patronage;  and 
when  he  vent  to  Parma  to  negotiate  the  mar- 
riage of  Philip  V.  with  Elizabeth  Faraeee, 
be  behaved  with  the  proverbial  ingratitode 
<^  ooorts,  Ids  first  act  ^ter  the  qoeen's  ar- 
rival being  to  induce  her  to  apply  for  the 
dismissal  of  the  princess.  His  rise  was  now 
rapid,  and  he  soon  became  prime  minister  of 
8p^.  His  internal  administration  was  dis- 
tinguished for  economy,  the  encouragement 
of  industry,  and  the  development  of  the 
resouroes  of  Spun.  He  remodelled  the  army, 
rebuilt  the  fleet,  strengthened  the  defences, 
and  increased  the  foreign  commerce.  But  the 
amUtion  of  restoring  Spain  to  its  former  great- 
ness, seconded  by  the  queen's  ambition  to  see 
the  aggrandizement  of  her  family,  prompted 
him  to  a  violent  foreign  policy.  He  seized  on 
Sardinia  in  a  time  of  peaoe,  entered  into  a  con- 
Epiraoy  to  depose  the  regent  of  Orleans,  and 
«nbroiled  Spun  with  all  the  other  powers  of 
Europe  which  entered  into  an  aUianoe.  Al- 
beroni's  oourage  xtwe  witii  the  danger,  but  it 
was  the  oonra^  of  recklessness.  He  bade  de- 
fiance to  all  his  enemies  at  once.  The  foreign 
alliance  and  the  hatred  of  the  grandees  at 
home,  bowever,  huried  him  from  his  pride  of 

Elace.  Peace  was  concluded,  one  of  the  atipn- 
itions  of  which  was  Alberoni's  dismiasal.  B» 
waa  ontend  to  quit  the  kingdom  in  five  da;  a. 
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He  fled  to  Italy,  whither  his  foes  parsned  bim, 
and  induced  Clement  XI.  to  issue  a  warrant  for 
his  arrest.  This  he  managed  to  escape,  wan- 
dering about  in  drcomstanoes  of  danger  and 
privatirai ;  but  on  the  pope's  death,  be  I4>peared 
at  Rome  in  condave,  wia  aadsted  at  the  electioa 
of  Lmooent  XIH.  who  reftised  to  ntoloBt  hun. 
He  waa  afterward  sent  as  legate  into  Romagna, 
and  finally  retired  to  his  native  ati^  where 
be  died  at  the  age  of  86.  He  left  a  numbw  <tf 
USS^  from  which  hia  *' Political  Testament" 
was  completed  at  Lansanne,  1768. 

ALBERS,  Joaimr  Fbudbioh  Hkbiubk, 
a  German 'physician,  born  at  Dosteo,  Nov. 
14, 1806.  He  received  hia  medical  doctorate 
in  the  university  of  Boon,  in  1827.  He  af- 
terward practised  several  years  as  assistant 
physician  in  the  hospital  of  Walther,  study- 
ing pathological  anatomy  at  the  same  time. 
The  year  1828  he  spent  in  Berlin,  and  re- 
torned  the  following  year  to  Bonn,  where  he 
delivered  lectures  on  pathology,  and  In  1881 
waa  ^pointed  professor.  In  tiio  midst  of  an 
extensive  praotio&  he  has  Ibnnd  time  to  pnUish. 
a  buve  namber    medical  works. 

ALBERT  I.,  arch^ke  of  Austriaand  emperor 
of  Germany,  born  1248,  died  1808.  He  was  ttie 
son  of  Rodolph  of  Hapsbnrg,  and  sncoeeded  to 
his  hereditary  estates,  but  Bodolph  had  been 
unable  to  secure  the  sncoesuon  of  the  crown 
to  him.  He  married  Elizabeth,  heiress  of  the 
former  dukes  of  Austria.  He  ofiered  himself 
as  a  candidate  to  the  electors,  who^  however, 
preferred  Adolphns  of  Nassaa.  For  a  time 
Albert  dissembled  his  plans,  and  even  remitted 
to  the  new  emperor  the  crown  and  other  royal 
insignia  which  were  in  bis  possession.  But  on 
the  occasion  of  the  coronation  of  Wenceslaus  of 
Bohen^a,  he  met  4  of  the  electors,  and,  in 

Eursnance  of  a  preconoerted  plan,  a  diet  was 
eld  at  Meutz,  before  which  AdolphnB  waa 
summoned  to  answer  pretended  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors.  Adolphns  aa  emperor  of 
course  refused  the  requisition  of  any  such  tri- 
bunal,  and  the  diet  ^erenpon  adjudged  him 
guilty  of  contumacy,  and  deprived  him  of  the 
crown.  War  was  declared;  the  two  anniee 
met  near  Gellheim,  between  Spires  and  Worms, 
and  Albert  eugaged  in  personal  combat  with 
Adolphns,  wlio  waa  unhorsed  and  killed.  After 
the  death  of  his  rival,  Albert  feigned  a  respect 
for  the  rights  of  the  body  of  electors,  declined 
to  exercise  the  sapreme  power  nntil  a  (het 
had  been  formally  convened  and  he  was  duly 
elected,  and  crowned  at  Aix  la  Ch^lle.  Pope 
Boniface  VUI.,  however,  disapproved  of  the 
ohtdoe,  stigmatized  Albert  as  a  mnrderer  d  hia 
Boverugn,  and  bistitnted  a  new  oombination 
against  Albert.  The  activity  of  Rodoljdi,  the 
emperor's  son,  disconcerted  the  plans  of  the 
rebels.  He  overran  their  territories  and  wasted 
them  with  fire  and  sword,  and  the  confederacy 
was  dissolved  and  a  reconoiJiation  took  place 
between  Albert  and  Uie  pope.  Albert  was 
now  involved  in  hostilities  with  Bohemia,  of 
which  he  mads  himself  master  fiir  a  diort  time^ 
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bat  the  people  roae  against  their  forelga  mas- 
ters, uuuuaored  tfaetn,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
retire.  He  made  an  attempt  to  sabj  agate  part 
of  Switserland ;  bat  the  inbabitoDts,  ia  reply 
to  his  reqaisitton  to  sabmit  to  his  aathority, 
told  him  that  "  thej  were  bo  well  pleased  with 
their  ancieat  constitntioti  that  tbey  desired  do 
other."  Irritated  at  this  refnsal,  Albert  ap- 
pointed  buli£&  over  the  oouDtr;',  which  rose 
agmnst  them  and  organized  the  Swiss  Confed- 
eration. Albert  now  invaded  Switzerland, 
bat  in  pasung  the  rirer  Reasa,  May  1,  1808, 
in  a  boat,  was  murdered  by  his  nephew  John 
of  HaiMborR  of  whose  possessions  Albert  had 
possGsaed  mmself  daring  his  nephew's  mt- 
nori^,  and  which  be  reAned  to  restore,  though 
oftaa  petiticmed  to  do  so  after  his  ooming  of  age. 
John  was  assisted  in  his  revenge  by  three 
noblemen.  Albert's  daoghter,  A^es,  terribly 
ttrenged  her  fiUiier's  marder.  John  fled  to 
Borne,  andf  having  received  absolution,  entered 
an  Angastine  monastwy  at  Pisa,  where  he 
died.  Albert  was  aoooeeded  by  Fredaiidc  the 
Bandsome. 

ALBERT,  a  French  medtanic,  bom  in  181B, 
in  Bury,  in  the  department  of  Oise,  whose  real 
name  was  Alexandre  Hartia,  but  who,  under 
the  name  of  AllMrt,  rose,  after  the  revolution 
of  February,  1840,  to  the  rank  of  a  member  of 
the  provisional  government.  He  waa  a  model- 
ler by  trad&  and  in  1880,  whoi  he  oame  to 
Faria,  be  took  part  in  the  Jaly  roTolatifm,  and 
thencefimrard  devoted  himself  to  pcdhioal  and 
■m^xcfonna.  He  became  implicated  in  the 
&mona  trial  of  April,  1884.  A  short  time  af- 
terward we  find  him  at  Lyons,  at  t^e  head  of 
Xa  Watutm,  a  repnblioan  joamal,  of  which  he 
waa  thb  fooudw,  uid  which  repeatedly  brought 
him  into  diflSonltleB  with  the  govemmeut,  sub- 
jecting him  eventoaUy  to  a  fine  of  $1,000.  This 
was  inflicted  upon  him  at  the  time  when  the  in- 
ioiTeCition  bro^  out  at  Lyons,  and  Albert,  ex- 
asperated by  the  persecution  of  which  he  had 
been  the  victim,  became  one  of  its  leaders,  and 
electrified  his  fellow  raeohanios  and  revo- 
Intionista  by  the  osotto,  "  Vivrd  en  travaUlatit, 
ou  mourir  m  «mida£ta»<,"  whidi  they  adopted 
aa  thdr  battle-ory.  Ia  184&he  foimded  anew 
Joamal  in  F»rii,  entitled  VAUiier^  (rf  whidb 
all  the  editors  and  conbribators  beloi^ed,  with- 
oat  one  ringle  eioeption,  to  the  laboring  classes. 
When  the  revolution  of  1848  broke  ou^  he  waa 
a  member  of  the  oonneil  of  the  Prud'honunes 
(tf  the  Seine ;  bat  while  he  discharged  most 
fidthAilIy  his  dnties  an  diief  editor  of  tibe 
At^ief:,  he  oontinaed  at  the  same  time  to  at< 
tend  steadily  to  his  business,  and  on  the  even- 
ing €l£  Feb.  28  he  was  actively  employed  as  a 
workman  in  a  manufactory  of  buttons.  As 
Cinoinnatos,  in  former  days,  was  called  away 
from  tiie  field,  Albert  was  now  taken  away 
from  the  &ctory  in  order  to  attend  the  fbram, 
in  obedience  to  a  summons  from  Lonis  Blanc, 
who  waa  anxious  that  one  <tf  the  mechanics  ot 
Fkanoa  sbonldfbrmpart<rfthe  newgovwnment, 
in  order  to  impart  to  it  a  gennine  demooratio 


character.  Albert  bore  his  new  honm  with 
modesty.  He  became  vice-president  of  the  com- 
mittee of  delegates,  and  afterward  was  promot' 
ed  to  the  rank  of  preudent  of  the  committee 
which  sat  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  re- 
wards to  deserving  citizens.  He  soon,  however, 
reliaqaished  these  ofSces,  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  constituent  assembly  for  the  de- 
partment of  the  Seine,  having  polled  12,000 
more  votes  than  his  political  god&ither,  lA)uis 
Blanc.  After  the  aflSair  of  May  15,  he  was  ac- 
cused of  having  instigated  it.  The  decree  ia 
which  Lonis  Blanc^  Albert,  Ledra-Rollin,  Bar- 
bte,  Basp^  Pieire  Leroaz,  and  Thor^  were 
pwUaimed  aa  members  (tf  the  revolationair  gov- 
ernment, was  said  to  have  been  {H^m^^tod 
by  him.  He  was  ftcoosed  before  the  high  court 
uBonrges,  batrefhsed  to  recognize  uie  juris- 
diction of  that  tribunal,  and  declined  to  answer 
any  questions.  He  waa  sentenced  to  be  trans- 

Birted,  det^ed  for  some  time  in  the  citadel  of 
oullens,  and  sabseqaently  removed  to  the 
prison  of  Belle'Isle,  where  he  now  is. 

ALBERT,  margrave  of  Biwdenborg,  and 
first  dnke  of  Prussia,  grandson  of  Albert  Achil- 
les, elector  of  Brandenburg,  was  bom  1490, 
died  1568.  He  was  elected  grand-master  of 
the  Teutonio  order,  and  was  immediately  in- 
volved in  the  hostilities  which  had  been  sub- 
dsting  for  ^ears  between  the  order  and  the 
Poles.  Kgismund  of  Polamd  having  deter- 
mined to  root  oat  the  order,  was  nevertheless 
induced  to  grant  a  four  years*  truc&  daring 
which  Albert  soUdted  ud  from  the  otow  Gei^ 
man  princes.  He  betook  himself  to  Nurem- 
berft  where  he  had  an  interview  with  Lnth^, 
and  by  him  was  persuaded  to  embrace  the  in- 
terests of  the  Reformation.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  time,  the  grand-master  consented  to  hold 
the  territory  of  the  order  as  a  fief  from  Poland ; 
and  the  m^ority  of  the  knights,  laying  aside 
their  insignia,  sgreed  to  hold  under  Albert. 
The  seonl^ization  of  the  order  was  vainly  pro- 
tested against.  Albert  now  threw  himself 
heartily  into  the  reformation  movement,  estab- 
lished new  schools,  and  foanded  the  gymnasium 
nniveruty  of  KOnigsb^.  The  dissensions 
whicdi  sprang  np  on  doobnnal  points  betweed 
the  profiessoir^  his  new  university,  involved 
him  in  a  sea  of  trouble,  which  laitod  till  his 
death. 

ALBERT,  Feinob,  hnsbwd  of  the  qneen  of 
Eojgland,  duke  of  8axe  Ooburg  Gotba,  bom  at 
Roeenau,  Ang.  26, 1819,  2d  son  of  Ernest,  duke 
(rf  Saze  Oobnr^  Gotha,  nnder  whoAe  immediate 
personal  supenntendence  he  received  an  ad- 
mirable education,  which  he  oompleted  by  at- 
tei^ing  the  nniveraity  of  Bonn  dunog  8  academ- 
ical sessions.  In  July,  1 888,  he  visited  England, 
in  company  with  Leopold,  king  of  Belgium, 
and  spent  some  time  at  the  conrt  of  the  youth- 
ful queen,  and  in  Kov.,  1889,  it  was  formally 
annooDoed  to  the  privy  oounol  by  the  queen 
that  she  intended  to  form  a  matrimonial  alli- 
ance with  Prince  Albert.  The  secret  had  long 
bean  public  property,  but  was  kept  in  snspenso 
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br  llie  daoinYmB  oontradiodfflu  (tf  the  mlQiitorid 
Joonulfl.  The  marriage  was  Bolemnized  Feb. 
'  10, 1840.  For  the  pnrpose  of  renderiog  him  per* 
fbc^  independent,  the  mnnifioent  personal  al- 
lowanoe  of  |1GO,000  a  year  was  made  to  him 
hy  parliament.  Besides  which  he  is  a  field 
marshal,  koightof  the  garter,  and  other  ordere^ 
cdonelof  the  fosiliergoarda,  and  holds  a  number 
of  other  Incnttive  or  faooorary  appointmenta 
He  is  a  man  of  refined  taste,  and  an  accomplished 
mnsioian  and  draughtsman.  Forbidden  hj  his 
position  to  interfere  in  politics,  he  oconpies 
himself  with  superintending  the  education  of 
his  children.  The  progress  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  and  general  philwthropic  subjects,  snch 
as  the  "  dwellings  of  the  working  classes,"  sani- 
tary arrangements,  also  engage  his  attention. 
He  is  patnm  and  {Hreddent  d  nnmerous  charita- 
ble institnt^ons,  in  which  be  takes  a  perscMul  iii- 
teirest  AsprendeDtoftheWN^yofartSjhewaB 
the  4^ef  promoter  of  the  great  exhibition  of 
1861.  Similar  exhibitions  oonflned  to  native  pro- 
^ctiona  bad  been  long  held  in  Paris,  Brussels, 
and  even  in  Manchester  and  other  towns  of 
En^^and.  Bat  when  the  idea  of  holding  one  in 
London  was  suggested  to  Prince  Albert,  he 
readily  adopted  it,  and  zealously  cooperated  in 
the  stMieme  of  extending  it  to  the  whole  world. 
The  popularity  which  for  a  long  time  he  en- 
joyed with  sJl  classes,  was  fur  a  brief  space 
overclouded  in  185B,  when  rumors  were  current 
among  the  opi>onentsof  government  that  the 
prince  took  an  undue  interest  in  politioal  a&irs, 
and  even  held  communications  with  some  Ger> 
man  courts,  which  were  pr^udidal  to  Englidt 
interests,  so  that  tiie  miidsters  thoufdit  it  neoeasar 
IT  to  dear  up  all  doubts  by  an  exj^icit  denial  of 
the  report  ftom  th^  places  in  pariiament  He 
is  noted  in  a  conn  try  of  scientifloagrionltnrists 
for  the  spirit  with  which  he  carries  out  agricul- 
tural cxperinwnts,  and  his  forming  stock  has 
been  fVequently  exhibited  and  g^nra  prizes.  As 
a  patron  of  art,  Prince  Albert  has  shown  him- 
self particularly  active, 

AlB£:BT,  prince  of  Walra  and  doke  of 
Comwsll,  born  Nov.  9,  1841,  second  child  of 
the  queen  of  England  and  Prince  Albert,  heir 
apparent  to  the  throne  of  England.  The  prin- 
cipality of  Wales  nves  the  hereditary  title  to 
the  eldest  son  cf  BrittiA  sovereigns.  It  was 
created  by  Edward  I.,  who  having  promised 
the  Walsh  on  their  submisdon  to  fj^vB  them  a 
native  sovereign,  made  his  in&ot  son  Edward, 
bom  at  Caernarvon,  their  prince.  The  revenues 
of  the  duchy  of  Ooniwall  are  an  appanage  ot 
the  prince  of  Wales,  and  amonnt  to  about 
iSOaOOO  per  annum. 

ALBERT  TOUT  ApBLDsmr,  German  ecclesiss- 
tio,  12th  and  ISth  century,  Ushop  of  Livonia. 
He  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  the  pagans 
with  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  set  oat 
with  an  army  Aimished  by  the  Emperor  Philip 
and  by  the  northern  princes.  In  ISOO  he 
foonded  the  town  of  Biga,  and  institiited  a  mili- 
tary order,  which  was  snbeeqaenti^  merged  la 
the  Teutonic  ordw  of  Prussia. 
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ALBERT!,  Leo  Battista,  an  eminent  archi- 
tect, poet,  painter,  and  sculptor,  was  bom  at 
Florenoe  in  1404,  and  died  iu  147S.  At  the  age 
of  80  he  composed  an  excellent  wnaedy  in 
Latin.  He  wrote  on  various  subjecta;  and  his 
assays  on  painting  and  sculpture  are  greatly 
admired.  His  most  famous  work,  however,  is  a 
teeatise  De  B»  jSi^catoria.  As  an  architect, 
he  was  oiten  employed  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  and 
he  designed  and  superintended  the  erection  of 
many  edifices  in  Rome,  Florence,  and  Uantna. 

AlBERTINELLI,  Marioito,  a  punter  of 
the  10th  century,  died  in  1612  or  lfi2a  He 
was  a  friend  and  pupil  of  Fra  Bartolomeo,  and 
an  imitator  of  his  style.  There  is  a  beautifnl 
painting  by  him  in  the  gallery  of  the  Uffiri  at 
Florenoe,  representing  the  vintation  of  Mary 
and  Eli^beth.  The  academy  at  Elmnnoa  also 
eoDtaioB  some  fine  {rioturea  1^  bim.  In  the 
Beriin  museum  there  is  a  pdnting  of  the  Aa- 
BnmpUon,  the  npper  portion  of  which  wia 
ptunted  by  Fra  Bartolomeo  and  the  lower  Ij 
AlbertineUi.  He  never  attuned,  however,  the 
excelleuoe  of  his  cdebrated  ma^r. 

ALBERTINI,  Funobsoo,  a  Calabrian  Jesait, 
author  of  some  theological  works  published  at 
Naples  in  1600  and  1610.  His  most  noted  pro- 
duction is  a  treatise  entitled  J)a  Angela  euttode, 
in  which  he  asserts,  that  brate  anim^  have  their 
guardian  angels.  This  Francesco  Albertini,  who 
died  in  1619,  mnst  not  be  cunfoonded  with  Fbak- 
0B800  Albxbtini,  on  Italian  savant  and  antiqua- 
rian, who  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  tike  16th 
century,  and  who  was  tiie  author  (tf  a  work  enti- 
tled Opiueuhan  de  mirdbilibm  imaUzHari*  nr- 
Ks  Bomcf,  Rome,  1 605 ;  and  another  called,  IVoc- 
tatm  Irmu  de  LaudHmt  Flormtim  et  jSsmml 
1609 ;  an  essay  Qn  Italian)  on  the  statuary  and 
paintiDgs  at  Florence,  Florence,  1610,  4to. 

ALBERTRANDY,  Jait  Baptist,  one  of  the 
persons  who  in  the  latter  h^'  of  the  18th  cen- 
toiT  contributed  to  the  revival  of  science 
and  knowledge  in  Poland,  was  born  in  17S1  at 
Warsaw,  died  August  10,  1808.  He  received 
his  education  at  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
made  such  extraordinary  progress,  tiiat  in.  his 
nineteenth  year  he  was  appointed  professor  in 
the  college  at  PnlschonLnsk,  afterward  in  that 
at  Plock  and  at  Wilno.  Zaluski  appointed  him 
superintendent  of  liis  large  library  in  Warsaw, 
and  in  1764  he  took  charge  of  tbe  education  of 
Lubienski,  afterward  minister  of  justice^  and 
grandson  of  the  primate.  He  ^terwara  re- 
o^Ted  permiaslcn  to  withdraw  fhnn  the  Jeaolts 
entirely.  Stanislaus  Angnstna.  made  him  his 
reader,  and  gave  him  the  chat^  of  bis  private 
library.  He  spent  8  years  in  Rome,  making  a 
ocdleotiott  cnT  works  on  Fc&h  hlstwy,  for  wh.ich 
purpose  he  aftwward  visited  Stockholm  and 
UpHda. 

ALBERTSEN,  HAHiLToir  Hbudbix,  a  Danish 

Etet,  bom  at  Copenhagen,  1593,  died  ab<Hit  1680. 
e  studied  at  the  university  of  his  native 
town,  and  afterward  at  that  oi  Giessen  in  Ger- 
many, On  his  return  he  obtained  employment 
in  the  Danish  chancery.  After  flyeaia  Bpeot 
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In  tUs  MrvkM^  he  abandoiMd  it  and  travelled 
orer  Ewope,  whence  he  paaied  into  Egypt, 
whan  h»  died.  He  waa^  as  fiir  aa  we  ^Te 
leond,  the  flrat  Danidi  traToUer  who  erer  tIs- 
ited  EgTpt.  His  Latin  |>oenis,  printed  in  Roet- 
gMidfWmoititled,  IMteiaptMiarumJkmorvm^ 
and  Mvmt  otMmmUia  F«nw  He  wrote  in 
Latin  proae,  JDi^mtaiiodeJMmt^iiB  tmt  Caiutii 
Santmnaturaiium. 

ALB£RTITS  MAGNUS  (Albut  thx  Osut), 
a  celebrated  scholar  of  the  18th  century.  He 
waa  of  a  noble  Swabian  £unilr,  and  studied  at 
Padua  and  afterward  entered  the  Dominican 
order.  He  was  celebrated  for  his  learning  and 
loiowledge  of  physios,  which  transcended  the  or- 
dinary aoqnirementa  of  the  learned,  even  of  his 
In  1249  he  was  tutor  (tf  the  school  at  Co- 
logne, in  1904  proTindal  of  bis  ordw,  and  in 
1S60  bishop  of  Batiabon.  In  1869,  he  retomed 
to  his  convent,  and  died  time  in  1280.  Albert 
the  Great  ia  the  most  frnitfhl  writer,  and  per- 
haps the  most  learned  man,  that  the  middle 
nsea  produced.  The  titles  of  his  worka  fill  12 
folio  pages  in  oatali^ea,  and  all  branches  ot 
human  knowledge,  theology,  philosophy,  natn- 
nl  history,  phynca,  astronomy,  and  alchemy, 
are  represented  in  them.  He  devoted  himself 
e^teoially  to  the  study  of  Ariatotle  and  of  the 
Arab  philosophy.  His  cotemporariea,  marvel- 
ling at  his  leumog,  regarded  him  as  ama^cian, 
and  he  became  the  subject  of  many  legendary 
stories.  Bat  his  works  prove  that  be  had  more 
patienoe  than  genina ;  he  accumulates  citations 
iktHn  his  immense  reading,  almost  by  ohance,  and 
Mttha  vital  problems  by  oareftilly  balancing  the 
vcigfat  ctf  aathoritias.  He  had  numerona  £sd- 
jAn,  of  wluHH  Thomas  Aquinas  was  the  moat 
diatingnlahed;  vho^  under  the  name  of  Alber- 
tista,  propagated  his  doctrines,  and  confirmed 
tiie  reini  of  Aristotle  daring  the  middle  ages. 

ALBI,  a  French  town,  capital  of  the  deT»rt- 
ment  d  Tom,  847  mUes  dne  south  from  Pari& 
Population,  18,786.  Its  Latin  name  was  Albiga. 
The  name  of  the  sect  of  Albigensea  was  probably 
derived  from  this  place.  A  conncil  denoun- 
cing their  tenets  was  held  here  in  1176.  Albi 
waa  caie  of  the  most  important  Protestant 
towns  daring  the  r^gn  of  Loaia  XIY.,  and  the 
revooa^n  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  drove  many  of 
ita  4^tizens  into  exile. 

ALBia£NS£a  As  early  as  660,  a  sect 
nmni^  vp  in  the  eastern  ohnreh  denominated 
AbHcmbs,  from  the  paramount  importanoe 
attached  to  the  writings  of  Paul.  They  were 
gwerally  Gnostics,  thoogh  it  u  sidd  tiiey  vehe- 
mently repelled  the  dnaige  of  Hanichoism. 
About  100  years  later,  the  Paolidans  began  to 
axtMid  thetnaelToe  into  Europe,  until  (970)  Bal- 
saria  had  become  the  principal  centre  of  their 
inflnenoe.  Hence,  they  were  sometimes  called 
Bnlgariana.  From  Bulgaria  (1000)  in  spite  of 
their  KaudifBan  faith,  which  would  naturally 
have  ahnt  them  out  from  the  sympathies  of 
the  weetera  obnroh,  we  find  them  extending 
their  ■  doctrine  by  snooesaire  migrations  into 
Italy,  Gennany,  Lomhar^t  Sioi^,  and  Franoe. 
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Here  ^er  became  at  onoe  the  forerunners  and 
germa  of  the  Albigeunan  heresy.  In  Italy, 
they  were  denominated  Paterins;  in  Germany, 
Oatharists;  and  in  France,  Bulgarians;  and  later 
Albigenaes,  from  the  city  or  province  of  AlbL 
Uiatorians  are  not  very  well  agreed  aa  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Albisensian  fiutb.  They  proV 
ably  had  no  distincUy  pronoanced  symbol  of 
doctrine,  beyond  a  determined  oppoution  to 
some  ttungs  in  the  external  forms  or  less  essen- 
tial practioes  of  the  church,  which  they  deemed 
abnses.  Their  heresy,  so  far  as  it  was  doctrinal, 
was  mainly  an  exotic,  brought  ttiitber  in  the 
migrations  of  the  Bulgarians.  The  movement, 
BO  far  as  it  waa  native  to  Languedoo  and  Pro- 
vence, was  one  of  feeling  rather  than  of  judg- 
ment, and  so  in  the  main  we  find  it  less  nrgmt 
in  mattm  of  doctrine^  than  in  matters  of  prac- 
tical and  personal  religion.  It  Is,  however, 
pretty  evident  that  the  AlblMoses.  aa  a  body, 
reonved  aomewhat  paasivdj  tne  oriental 
Gnostic  doctrines,  and  that  ecnseqnently,  they 
were  more  or  less  imbued  with  Jfanichnism. 
But  in  this  they  were  by  no  means  harmonicas. 
And  many  writers  deny  that  the  Albigensians 
were  even  Gnostics.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  they  held  to  the  Perdan  dualism,  and 
the  theory  of  emanation  was  currently  accepted 
by  them,  thongb  both  of  these  leadmg  teneta 
were  modified  in  the  special  creeds  of  the 
various  parties ;  one  class  believing  in  2  eter- 
nally opposing  principles  of  good  and  evil,  and 
in  2  crewons,  material  and  spintoal,  correspond- 
ing to  them.  Another  class  contended  that 
Qeim  waa  only  a  &Uen  aiuel,  and  that  the  mi^ 
terial  world  proceeded  irora  the  pore  God. 
These  last  agreed  with  certain  of  the  Gnostics 
in  the  opinion  that  the  God  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  an  evil  deity.  Upon  the  Trinity  there 
was  anbetantial  unity  of  £uth  among  the  Albi- 
genses.  They  all  regarded  Christ  as  a  snbor- 
dinate  being,  the  highest  i^r  Grod,  though 
some  of  them  hod  no  heutation  in  applying  the 
name  of  God  both  to  Christ  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  There  were  also  those  among  the 
Albigensea,  who  are  said  to  have  taught  that 
the  Christ  born  in  Bethlehem,  and  crucified  in 
Jerusalem,  come  of  the  evil  principle,  and  was 
to  be  rejected ;  the  Christ  of  the  good  principle 
never  having  assumed  a  palpable  form,  bat  ex- 
isting spiritually  in  the  world,  and  animating 
the  person  of  the  apostle  PanL  The  miracles 
<ii  Jesna  woe  interpreted  in  a  higher  sense,  as 
nmbdaof  the  opiritnal  wonders  that  hewrooghL 
Among  the  Aloigenses  we  find  a  doctrine  of 
correspondence  between  the  material  and  spir- 
itual worlds,  a  belief  in  ministering  spirits,  in  the 
preexistent  state  of  the  soul,  in  metempsycbosis, 
and  in  a  final  judgment  They  reco^uzed  a 
hidden  sense  in  the  Bible,  which  they  tried  to 
discover  by  the  allegorical  method  of  interpre- 
tation. Baptinn  by  water  tbey  rejected  as  an 
extonal  rite.  The  elements  in  the  communion 
they  looked  upon  as  emblems.  In  general,  the 
Albigensea  protested  strongly  a^inst  the  tra- 
ditional and  oeremaoial  chuaoter  of  the  ruling 
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church,  retaintng  all  the  while  their  own  cere- 
mony of  spiritual  baptistn,  to  which  they  seem 
to  have  ascribed  a  magical  efficacy.  The  "  per- 
feet"  among  them  were  ascetics,  and  the  people 
of  their  communities  were  distingaished  gen- 
ially by  a  strict  and  blameless  life,  disapproval 
of  oaths,  abhorrence  of  war  and  the  punish- 
ment by  death,  and  the  exercise  of  hospi- 
tality and  beneficence.  They  were  diligent 
in  making  proselytes,  sending  tlieir  yontii 
to  the  best  seminaries,  and  seizing  every 
opportanity  which,  as  merchaate  and  mis- 
nonaries,  they  had  for  disseminating  their 
views.  Among  them  were  men  of  learn- 
ing, rank,  and  anbstanoe,  all  actuated  by  the 
same  zeal  for  their  faith ;  and  one  great  noble, 
Cktunt  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  was  their  cham- 
pion in  the  furiooa  wars  which  were  subse- 
quently  bronght  upon  them.  In  many  parts  of 
the  south  of  IVance,  the  Albigenses  became  more 
powerful  than  the  church,  so  that  the  measures 
of  the  Koman  see  coald  not  1>e  ezeoated  against 
them  by  tbe  resident  clergy.  Councils  were 
called  (1166,  1176,  1178,  1179)  which  sncoe»- 
Bively  condemned  them  as  heretics.  Bat  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  this  sentiment  of  practical 
more  than  doctrinal  opposition  to  the  church 
was  extending  itself  seemed  to  Pope  Innocent 
in.  to  call  for  more  Tigorona  measures  than  ooon- 
oils  and  ezcommnnications.  Jr  1207,  therefore, 
he  ordered  a  crusade  to  be  jHreaohed  agBinst  the 
AltngenBian  hereay,  commanded  that  Raymond 
of  Toulouse  should  be  anathematized  in  the 
charches,  and  prooliumed  an  indulgence  for  all 
those  who  ahunld  take  op  the  cross  against  the 
Provencals.  Raymond  was  at  length  awed 
into  submission,  and  joined  in  the  cn^ade.  But 
hia  nephew,  Raymond  Roger,  now  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Albigenses.  He  was  soon  taken 
prisoner  by  the  le^te,  and  then  commenced  a 
more  systematic  effort  against  the  heresy  itself, 
nnder  the  conduct  of  Simon  de  Ifontforfc.  A 
relentiess  war  of  extermination  commenced, 
which  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  fhry,  and 
marked  by  frightful  excesses  of  cruelty.  The' 
sect  continued  widi  varying  fortunes  till  1248, 
when  it  seems  to  have  become,  as  an  open  profta- 
Bion,  entirely  extinct. — The  Albigenses  are  to  be 
^tinguiabed  from  the  Waldenses.  The  Walden- 
■es  are  a  later  sect,  and  mnch  leas  involved  with 
Gnoeticiam,  since  they  were  a  native  growth  of 
the  western  church,  tiie  conservative  faith  of 
whose  Nicene  symbol  had  effectually  preserved 
them  from  tlie  dualistic  tendencies  of  the  An- 
tiochian  school.  The  Albigenses,  on  the  other 
hand,  are,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be  tratwd  throagh 
the  Catbarists,  and  the  Panlitnana,  back  to  tae 
eastern  church. 

AL6IGNA0,  Maubiob,  c<mite  de  Oastelnan, 
Boldier,  born  in  1775,  died  in  1824.  He  first 
served  in  the  French  army,  bat  emigrs^  in 
1793,  and  fbund  employment  first  under  Owd^ 
and  afterward  in  the  AuBtrian  serrtoe.  Dar- 
ing the  oonsuhite  he  returned  to  "BtasM,  and  ia 

1806  entered  the  gendarmes  d'ordonnonoe.  la 

1807  he  was  aide-de-oamp  to     kfaig  of  Vast- 
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phalia,  and  rapidly  rose  to  the  position  of  gene- 
ral of  division,  master  of  the  horse,  and  mully 
became  minister  at  war.   In  the  Rnanan  cam- 

Saign  he  was  chief  of  the  general  staff  nnder 
t^  Cyr.  Afterward  attaching  himself  to  the 
Bonrbons,  he  was  made  officer  of  ordnance 
to  the  duke  of  AngoulAme.  Upon  the  retam 
Napoleon  he  retired  to  Ghent.  He  snbse- 
quratiy  held  the  office  of  secretary-general  in 
tne  ministry  of  war,  and  was  afterward  gov- 
ernor-general of  the  Bchool  of  war  at  6t.  Cyr. 
He  died  a  marsbaL 

ALBIK,  Em  gilt,  an  English  painto-  and 
omithologiBt,  who  acquired  ooo^erable  r^m- 
tation  in  London,  toward  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century,  by  his  water-color  illaatratioiis  of 
works  on  natural  history.  Beside  having  illos- 
trated  the  worka  of  othera,  he  ia  the  author  of 
a  work  entitled,  "  A  Natural  History  of  Birds, 
illustrated  with  two  hundred  and  five  copper- 
plates, engraven  from  the  life,  and  exactiy  col- 
ored by  the  author,"  London,  1787,  8  vols. 
4to;  and  of  "A  Natural  History  of  Engllah 
Song  Birda,"  London,  1787, 12mo. 

ALBINI,  Fkanz  JoraPH,  baron  von,  a  Ger- 
man statesman,  bom  in  1748  at  St  Goar,  died 
at  Dieburg,  Jen.  8,  1816.  The  Emperor  Joseph 
II.  employed  him  in  important  missionB  to  the 
varions  oonrtB  of  Germany,  Aftwthe  of 
Joseph  he  became  minister  in  the  electorate  of 
Ifentz.  It  was  his  idea  to  prevent  the  eiw 
croaehmentB  of  the  French  by  calling  oat  the 
militia.  Upon  the  death  of  the  elector,  he 
alone  paid  his  allegiance  to  hia  Bucoeasor  Dal- 
berg;  and  when  that  prince  became  grand- 
duke  of  FVankfort,  he  made  Albini  his  prime 
minister.  In  1815  he  again  entered  the  Ana* 
trian  service,  and  was  appointed  minister  ploii- 
potentiary  at  the  Frankfort  diet,  but  died  be- 
fore entering  upon  that  office. 

ALBINOS,  a  name  applied  to  those  unfortu- 
nate individuals]  in  whom,  by  some  defect  in 
their  organization,  the  substance  which  gives 
color  to  the  skin,  hair,  and  eyes,  is  alMont. 
These  persona,  whether  Indian,  negro,  or  white, 
appear  <^  a  unifDnnly  dead,  mUky  hue,  vith 
hmr  of  Uie  same  shade,  and  eyes  with  the  iris 
defldent  in  the  Haxk  or  Une  or  haiel  pipnent, 
which  in  others  oonoeab  the  deUoate  net-work 
of  blood-vessels,  and  tbe  intense  redness  they 
diffuse  over  the  surface.  In  tbe  albino,  1>oth 
the  pupil  and  the  iris,  lacking  this  colored  cur- 
tain, the  one  from  the  concentration  within  it 
of  fine  blood-vessels,  is  of  the  deepest  red,  and 
tbe  cirde  around  it  is  of  a  pink  color.  It  is 
snppoaed  that  tbe  dark  color  of  the  eye  and 
hair  is  owing  to  a  large  quantity  of  pigmentnm 
in  the  system,  and  light  hair  and  eyes  to  a 
smaller  proportion  of  it.  The  name  allnno 
was  originally  applied  by  tbe  pOTtngnese  to  the 
white  n^roes  Uiey  met  with  on  the  ooast  of 
Africa.  With  the  features  of  the  negro  and 
the  peculiar  wooUy  form  of  the  htur,  ue  eokv 
of  the  drin  was  white  like  pearl,  and  the  hair 
resembled  that  of  the  whitest  horse.  The  eye, 
instead  of  the  Jet-black  hne^  which  seems  given 
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to  the  tnhabitantB  of  the  tropics  to  enable  tbem 
to  bear  the  intense  glare  of  the  snn,  was  like 
that  of  the  white  rabbit  and  ferret,  and  like 
this,  better  suited  for  ose  in  the  moonlight,  and 
ia  places  sheltered  from  the  light  of  day.  From 
this  inalHlitT'  to  bear  the  light,  which,  however, 
is  Bud  to  be  much  exaggerated,  Lionfeos  called 
the  albinos  noctomal  men.  They  generally 
laok  the  strength  of  other  men;  and  a  peculiar 
hitrnhnffw  of  the  din,  noh  as  is  noticed  in 
oases  oi  \eprosj,  ironld  seem  to  indicate  that 
Uie  pfaoionieDCMi  might  resnlt  from  a  diseased 
otmnisatioD.  Yet  tiie  albinos  sofl^r  from  no 
ffinbrent  oomplaints  from  other  persons.  As  in 
(heir  physical  development,  tiiiey  are  corre- 
spcmdingly  deficient  in  their  mental  capacity. 
In  Uie  same  family  several  children  are  some- 
times born  albinos.  They  are  most  generally 
of  the  male  sex.  An  instance  is  recorded  of  a 
Welsh  fomily,  in  which  every  alternate  child 
was  an  albino.  It  is  stated  by  Esqpirol  that 
two  albinos  married,  and  had  two  chUdren  that 
were  not  albinos,  bat  of  quite  brown  color.  It 
b  not  understood  to  what  ultimate  cause  the 
l^ienomenon  is  to  be  attributed.  It  is  observed 
in  all  climates,  and  among  all  races  of  men ; 
faideed,  it  is  not  limited  to  man ;  fOTindividiiala 
poweiwiBg  the  same  peooliaiities  are  found 
anuMig  a  great  Tariety  of  the  wann-blooded 
■ofawEh^  aSi  aooordh^  to  Oeoflhoy  St  Hilaire, 
in  fishes  and  some  species  of  molluscous  aai- 
mals  as  well.  Examples  are  not  very  rare 
among  the  feathered  tnbe,  the  effect  being 
seen  in  the  color  of  the  plumage,  as  in  other 
aninuds  in  that  of  the  hair.  The  white  crow 
and  tlie  vhite  blackbird  are  albinos.  Albino 
mice  are  not  very  uncommon.  Blumenbach  no- 
tioes  the  feebleness  of  their  eyes,  and  tbdr  dispo- 
Btion  to  avoid  the  light,  by  their  olomng  th^ 
OTeUds  even  in  the  twiligbt>  The  white  ele- 
|MiantB  of  India  are  venerated  by  ti»  natives, 
who  believe  them  to  be  animated  with  the 
•onls  of  their  ancient  kings.  In  the  hnmau 
xaoe  perhiqie  more  albinos  are  to  be  found 
amoiw  the  negroes,  than  among  any  other  peo- 
ple ;  rat  this  may  be  owing  to  the  peculiarities 
tong  with  them  more  prominent,  and  attraot- 
iz^  more  attention.  One  of  the  Idngs  of  the 
Astianteefl  is  said  to  have  had  partionlar  rward 
far  these  people,  and  collected  aronnd  him  about 
100  ol  them.  According  to  Humboldt,  albinos 
are  more  common  among  natioiu  of  dark  skin, 
and  inhabiting  hot  climates.  In  tbe  copper-col- 
ored races  they  are  more  rare,  and  still  more  so 
among  whites.  This  ia  opposed  to  the  general 
&ct  of  the  natural  white  complexion  being 
fbmid  among  people  of  colder,  and  the  blade 
amtrng  those  of  hotter  climates.-— The  knowl- 
edge we  poBseoi  of  this  snlject  is  derived  from 
tiM  adMitiflo  inveatigatiwis  of  Blnmenbaoli,  of 
Sanawmy  who  describes  them  fn  his  Fbyajw 
dam  imAlpet,  Bnzri,  surgeon  to  the  hospital  at 
IGlaiLSSimnering,  and  others. 

AuBINU^  BaxNHAKD  SieniBD,  German 
fDraeoii,  born  Feb.  S4,  1697,  died  9, 
1ml.  He  waa  edneatea  by  hu  fiither,  prcdte- 


sor  of  medicine  at  Frankfort,  and  afterwards  at 
Leyden.  Here  young  Albinus,  by  his  diligence 
and  talents,  secured  the  friendship  and  assist- 
ance of  Boerhaave,  Buysch,  ana  Ran.  He 
went  to  Paris,  and  studied  under  Winslow  and 
Senac,  and  bo  great  were  his  merits,  that  at  the 
age  of  23  he  was  called  to  fill  tiie  o£Sce  of  de- 
monstrator at  Leyden,  then  the  most  celebrated 
school  of  mediciiie  in  Europe,  and  2  years 
later  became  professw  of  anatomy  and  snidery. 
He  was  eqaaliy  eminent  for  the  soundness  of 
his  knowledge^  the  delioaoy  and  accurncy  ol  hii 
demonstrations,  and  tbe  happy  facility  witli 
which  he  oommunicated  his  own  vast  scienct 
to  bis  pupils.  He  brought  out  De  Ombu*  Cor- 
f>oru  ffumani,  Hi»toria  Muacalorum  Sominit^ 
and  liuttly.  Tabula  Sceleti  et  Muaeulorum  Cor' 
ports  Sumani  (Leyden,  1747,  ful.),  illostrsr 
ted  with  costly  plates  prepared  under  the  au- 
thor's own  inspection.  He  edited  .the  wwks  of 
Harvey,  the  anatomy  of  YesaUos,  end  the  anar 
tomical  plates  of  Eustachius. 

ALBINUS,  Dkoivus  Olodius,  an  African, 
having  attained  high  rank  in  the  Roman  army, 
was  proclaimed  emperor  after  the  murder  of 
Pertinax  by  the  British  lemons.  Severus,  hav-i 
ing  been  proclaimed  by  the  Illyrian  army, 
fon^^thim,  and  having  taken  him  prisoner,  or- 
dered him  to  be  beheaded  A.  D.  108. 

ALBION,  the  appelhtion  by  which  Greek 
Britain  was  originally  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  The  Gaels  of  Scotland  iitill  call  it 
Albion,  which  in  their  tongue  means  white  or 
&ir  island.  The  word  has  probably  the  same 
root  with  the  Latin  elective  albus.  It  is  most 
likely  that  the  name  wos  given  to  England  by 
the  Gaels  of  the  opposite  coast,  with  reference 
to  the  chalky  clifia  of  Sent 

ALBION,  the  capital  of  Orieans  Co.,  N.  T., 
is  ntnated  about  40  miles  N.  £.  of  Buffalo,  in 
Barre  township.  The  Erie  canal  and  Roches- 
ter, LockptMTt,  and  Niagara  iUls  B.  R.  pass 
tlirongh  it.  Tlie  vOlage  has  ff  chorcbee^  2 
banJca,  and  8  newnwpera.  Popolatioh  In  1650, 
2,251. 

ALBION,  New,  the  ntune  originally  bestow- 
ed by  Sir  Francis  Drake  on  the  territory  now 
known  as  California,  which  he  visited  in  June, 
1679.  The  title  is  now  restricted  by  Humboldt 
and  other  geographers,  to  that  part  of  the  N.W. 
coast  lying  between  48°  and  48°  N.  lat  and 
oonstitnting  a  portion  of  Oregon  territory. — 
Oapt.  Oook  first  visited  it  in  liDirch,  1778.  In 
1792,  Yanoouver  explored  the  country  in  all  di- 
rections; he  described  it  as  a  fertile  region,  thin- 
ly settled  by  savages,  nnited  to  those  inhabiting 
the  whole  N.  W.  coast  of  the  continent.  Hia 
maps  of  the  oountiy  are  the  best  in  existence. 
An  accurate  acooont  of  a  pniion  of  New  Al- 
bion may  be  found  in  Lewis'a  and  Olark^a  **  Ej> 
peditioD  to  the  Bouroee  of  tbe  IGsaoori." 

ALBISOLA  KARINA,  a  small  town  of  Sar- 
dinia, in  the  province  of  fiavona,  and  near  the 
town  of  tiiat  name.  It  is  noted  for  the  manu- 
fiaetnre  of  poroelain  ^ues.  In  its  &^hb<»^ 
hood  are  aome  villAa  of  the  G«ioese  nobmty. 
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ALBISSOIT,  Jban,  a  French  lawrer,  bom 
at  UoDtpellier  in  died  Jan.  22,  1810.  la 
1767  he  pnbliahed  a  work  on  the  origin  the 
diooeeaa  mnni<^paliUes  of  Langoedoo,  and  an- 
other  on  the  mnnicipal  laws  of  Langucdoc 
He  filled  many  executive  offices  ander  the  va- 
rioas  governments  wfaioh  Eucoeeded  the  rero- 
Intion. 

ALBITTE,  AnroiNs  Louis,  a  member  of  the 
French  convention  of  1798,  born  abeot  the  mid- 
dle of  the  18tb  centnry,  died  in  1812.  He  wased- 
ncated  as  an  attorney,  and  first  appeared  iu  Paris 
as  a  member  of  the  iMialative  assembly  for  Uie 
d^wrbnent  of  Seine  Infbrienre.  In  that  body 
he  was  fbremost  in  araiiig  all  those  ana- 
ministerial  measores  which  uiortlr  bron^t  Die 
French  mooarohy  to  the  groaod.  After  the 
dethTon«nent  of  the  king,  and  the  assembling 
of  the  convention  he  voted  for  the  death  of  the 
king,  and  opposed  the  appeal  to  the  people  and 
the  reprieve.  In  tlie  convention  lie  took  part 
with  the  JacobiDB,  and  demanded  the  ostracism 
of  Boland.  As  commissioner  to  the  army 
of  the  Alps,  and  afterward  in  the  de- 
partments of  Ain  and  Mont  Blanc,  he  per- 
formed his  stem  duties  in  the  infiezible  and 
rigid  spirit  of  a  Hontognard.  For  this  he  was 
afterward  denonnced  by  those  deportments 
when  the  reign  of  terror  had  ended,  and  the 
Toiee  of  humanity  was  again  able  to  make  itself 
heard.  Ha^g  taken  an  active  part  In  the 
Jacobin  insurrection  of  the  Isc  ProirinL  he  was 
denounced,  and  his  arrest  voted  by  Tallien  and 
the  other  Thermidorians.  His  fellow-snfierers 
were  Bourbotte,  Bomme,  Duroi,  Goajon,  Du- 
quesnoi,  and  Sonbnmy.  Albitte  escaped  by 
flight.  He  re-appeared  in  France  after  the 
amnesty  of  the  1st  Bram^re.  A  cbaracteristio 
anecdote  is  related  of  him.  When  the  Caiui 
Oraechus  of  Ghenier  was  being  acted  in  one 
of  the  Parisian  theatres,  the  following  senti- 
ment occurred  :  de»  hit  et  non  du  tang,  "  the 
laws  and  not  blood."  The  public  present  ap- 
plauded vehemently.  .  Albitte  rose  and  in  his 
terrorist  entbumsm  exdumed,  da  tang  et  non 
de$loit  I"  noi  blood,  blood,  and  not  the  laws." 
The  directory  mode  him  nu^r  of  Dieppe. 
Aiterthe  18thBraDMirehaenteTedti)e8nDy,and 
died  of  fatigue  and  cold  in  the  disastrous  re- 
treat from  Moscow. 

ALBIZZI,  an  Italian  fjmily  which  played  a 
disUnguished  part  in  Floreatine  civic  history 
daring*the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  Tbey  all 
belonged  to  the  Quelfio  or  democratic  party. 
The  best  known  are,  I.  Pietbo,  one  of  the 
biumvirate  who  governed  Florence,  from  1872 
to  1878.  He  su^red  the  penalty  of  death  for 
usurpation.  IL  Maso,  or  Touasso,  son  <k  ih& 
former,  was  chief  of  the  republic  of  Florence 
1882-1417.  Under  his  awi^  Fkirence  reached 
the  zenith  of  her  glory.  HI.  Rinaldo,  son  of 
Haso,  a  leader  of  the  anti-Medicean  fiwtioD,  in 
the  Iffth  century.  He  died  in  exila  IV.  Ah- 
TOKiQ,  a  Florentine  theolwtian,  bom  at  Florence, 
Soy.  26,  1647,  died  at  Eempteo  in  Bavaria, 
July  17, 1026.   Having  embnoed  Fft)teBtant- 
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ism  he  fled  {rom  Italy,  and  resided  in  variou 
cities  of  Germany.  He  has  left  Bewal  theo- 
logical works. 

ALBO,  JofiXPE,  a  learned  Jew,  bom  in  Boria 
in  Castile,  died  in  1480.  He  is  celebrated  on 
account  of  his  opposition  to  Christianity. 

ALBOIN,  the  founder  of  the  Lombard 
kingdom  in  Italy,  which  he  laid  waste  to  the 
rates  of  Rome  in  the  year  668.  He  cboee 
Pavia  as  his  residence,  which  city  was  for  a 
long  time  the  capital  caty  o(  the  Lombards.  He 
was  esteemed  by  bis  subjects  fbr  his  mildness 
and  equity,  and  finally  died  by  the.  hand  of  an 
assassui. 

ALBOK,  i>\  the  name  of  a  distingniabed 
French  &mily,  who  trace  their  descent  fhnu 
Andbb  d^Albon,  sagnenr  <tf  Coris,  near  Lyou, 
who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century 
of  our  era.  In  the  16th  oentnry  they  supplied 
loyal  warriors  and  servants  to  the  French 
monarchs ;  and  later,  AuroiNSD'Atsov  beoune 
artfhbishop  of  Lyons,  and  curbed  the  Protes- 
tants with  the  strong  hand  of  power.  He  died 
1674. — Glaudb  Cahillb  Franooib  d',  another 
scion  of  oneof  ttie  branches  of  this  fitiuily,  bom 
at  Lyons  in  1763,  died  at  Paris  in  1788.  He  was 
an  mrdent  admirer  of  Qnesnay,  the  chief  of  the 
phyuocrats,  and  exhibited  great  eooentriaty  of 
eharacter.  In  the  little  town,  ut  which  be 
was  the  owner,  in  Nwmandy,  he  constnicted 
nanaiies  with  this  inscription  placed  npoa 
Uiem,  Cfentium  Commodo  OamUhu  HL  He 
gave  a  dietingaished  burial  in  his  own  gnmnda 
to  the  savant  Coont  de  Oebelin.  which  made 
him  popular  with  the  French  world  of  letters. 
One  of  his  various  literary  performances  waa  a 
comparison  between  the  age  of  Augustus  and 
that  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  reroect  to  literatore  and 
the  sciences.  His  poems  have  been  the  tlieme 
of  the  brilliant  ridicule  of  RivoroL 

ALBONI,  MARiBTrA,  the  most  distingniabed 
contralto  singer  of  this  century,  was  bom  at 
Cesena,  in  Bconagna,  March  10,  1826.  Her 
parent^  who  were  descended  firom  an  an- 
cient Italian  funily,  gave  her  an  excellent 
edueatioo,  and  discovering  that  she  poaaeaeed 
extowrdinary  vocal  power^placed  her,  «t  the 
age  of  11,  with  the  maestro  BagiolL  Her  muu- 
ou  edacation  was  completed  8  years  afterward, 
under  Bossini,  at  the  lyoeum  in  Bolf^a.  like 
most  modem  Italian  singefa  of  note,  she  made 
her  debut  at  the  Scale  theatre  in  Milan,  end 
after  singing  at  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  and  in 
various  parts  of  Italy  and  Germany,  reached 
London  and  Paris  in  the  year  1847.  Although 
comparatively  unknown  and  unheralded,  the 
sensation  which  she  created  in  these  cities  was 
almost  noprecedented.  Her  voice,  a  true  con- 
tralto of  the  sweetest  and  most  soooroua  qoaU- 
extending  from  F  in  the  bass  to  C  in  ott  of 
soprano — a  compass  o£  2^  octavee,  astonkh- 
ed  the  crituca,  while  her  erootition  waa  pro- 
nounced ^dtlesa.  For  several  years,  in  com- 
petition with  the  most  distingmshed  lyric  artists, 
and  in  the  comparatively  limited  r^wrtotrw  of 
ooiUnlto  mosio,  she  """ntaina^  h^  v^tatioii 
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as  A  dn^r,  and  is  perh^  at  this  moment  the 
most  finished  artist  on  the  stage.  Her  favorite 
parte  were  in  Boesiui's  GasKi  Ladra,  La 
DamM  dd  Logo,  jSmitranwi^  and  £Snwrm- 
tela^  the  florid  mosio  of  whidi  she  executed 
with  nutrvellocu  ease.  Her  ambition  also 
prompted  her  to  attempt  mnsic,  not  titrictly 
within  the  range  of  a  contralto  voice,  snch  as 
that  belon^ng  to  the  ports  of  "Bouna,** 
"Araina,"  or  "Zerlina,"  which  necessarily  she 
oonld  not  render  with  entire  suoceas,  although 
the  performance  surprised  and  delighted  bw 
andienoes.  One  of  the  most  recent  parts  which 
she  has  stndied,  is  that  of  "  Fidej  "  in  Ueyer* 
beer'a  PropMte.  In  June,  1862,  ^e  arrived 
in  Kew  York  on  a  proSaseional  tonr,  and  fur 
npward  of  a  year  sang  in  operas,  concerts,  and 
oratorios,  in  the  principal  cities  of  this  country, 
with  great  snccess.  Among  ber  erratic  freaks, 
while  here,  was  ber  debut  in  Norma,"  a  part 
iiBgiilariy  nnsoited  to  ber  voice,  rtyle^  and  ap- 
pcaraaee.  Sinoe  her  return  to  Europe,  ^e  has 
eonUimed  to  siiw  la  her  ikvorite  parts,  with  no 
^minnlion  of  ume  or  efikt.  Several  years 
ago  she  was  married  to  Coant  Pepoli,  an  Italian 
nobleman,  although  she  is  still  known  to  the 
wwld  only  by  her  miuden  name.  Madame 
Alboni  Is  rather  below  the  average  height  of 
women,  with  a  figure  decidedly  inclinmg  to 
embonpoint,  regnlar  and  very  pleasing  featuresy 
a  freeh  complexion,  and  black  hiur  out  dose 
around  her  neck.  With  her  eminent  musical 
acqnirementa,  she  is  defident  in  dramatio  force, 
and  in  parts  requiring  a  large  style  and  lofty 
decIamatiDn,  is  obliged  to  rely  in  great  measure 
upon  her  voice  and  execution. 

AL  BOBAK,  the  name  of  the  camel  on  whi<^ 
Ifohommed  made  his  imaginary  Joorneys  traax 
tiie  temple  at  Jerusalem  to  the  odestiat  r^ons. 

ALBOBAN,  a  small  Spaiash  isUmd  in  the 
ICediterranean  sea,  60  miles  S.  8.  W.  of  Almeria, 
lat.  96^  58'  N.  long.  81<>  W.  Inhabited  by 
fishermen. 

ALBOBNOZ,  Oil  Alvabbz  Casillo,  a 
Bpanish  military  prelate,  bom  atCaea^a,  died  at 
Viterbo,  Aug.  S4, 1867.  As  archbishop  of  To- 
ledo, he  took  part  in  the  contest  with  the 
Moors,  and  having  saved  tlie  life  of  Alfonso 
XI.,  in  the  battle  of  Al^resiras,  he  was  ennobled, 
and  in  1848  commanded  in  the  taa^  of  that 
place.  Falling  into  disgrace  with  Peter  tlft 
Cruel,  be  fled  to  Avignon,  where  PopeOlement 
VI.  created  him  cardinal  In  1858  Innocent 
VIL  sent  him  as  l^te  to  Italy,  to  nwain  fi>r 
the  psfMcj  the  control  of  Bome^  ana  in  the 
ODOiBe  of  the  years  1S68-*6S  he  snooeededf  ander 
the  most  nn&vorable  droamstanoss,  in  agidn 
Bidijectttig  the  ecolenaBtiosl  states  to  the  papal 
power.   

ALBOUZDJANT,  ABOUL-yKFA-MoHAiciDn>, 
Arabian  astronomer,  born  at  Bonn^jan  in  Kho* 
rassan,  in  the  10th  century  A.  D.  The  Arabs 
called  bis  principal  work  Almageetos,  to  liken 
it  to  the  great  work  of  Ptolemy. 

ALBifflOHT,  WiLHUJi,  a  German  agri- 
ialtnTiit^  and  writer  oa  ogrioiiltarBl  soienoe^ 


bom  in  1789.  He  was  a  distinguished  pnpU 
of  Tbaer,  and  first  taught  rural  economy  in 
FeUenbeij^*s  institate  at  HofwyL  In  'l82Q 
he  was  inTited  to  direct  a  school  of  exper- 
imental agrioultore  in  Idstdn,  became  per* 
petnal  secretary  to  the  agrioultaral  society 
of  Naasao,  ana  snperintended  the  pablu»' 
tion  of  their  annals.  He  was  also  chosen  by 
the  government  to  give  instnK^on  in  his  de- 
partment to  a  schoolof  German  teachers,  that 
the  results  of  his  stody  and  experience  might 
be  more  generally  communicated  to  the  young 
peasantry.  The  school  at  Idstein  was  subse- 
quently transferred  to  the  domain  of  Gei»- 
berg,  situated  on  an  elevation  in  the  vidni- 
ty  of  Wiesbaden.  In  this  new  portion  Al- 
brecbt  organized  an  extensive  system  of  labor, 
practising  his  pupils  in  all  their  theories,  ^ving 
to  every  kind  of  vegetation  that  position  in  re- 
spect to  S(h1  and  sun  which  was  most  advanta- 
geous to  it,  and  pubUshing  the  results  of  his  ex- 
periments in  a  weekly  p^r.  Geisberg  soon 
beoamd  tibe  oentra  of  acpiooltnral  interest  and 
intelligence  fbr  the  west  of  Germany.  Ilia 
difficulty  which  Albrecbt  found  in  making  the 
students  work  upon  the  estate,  oansed  him  at 
length  to  keep  the  school  open  only  during  the 
6  months  of  the  cold  season,  to  ^ve  theoretical 
instruction;  and  each  year  at  the  month  of 
April  the  students  were  sent  away  to  complete 
their  course  by  labors  in  practical  agriotUtiire, 
either  with  their  parents  or  with  skilful  farmers 
throughout  the  country.  At  their  return  in 
autumn,  the  students  were  obliged  to  give  a 
satjs&ctory  account  of  the  employment  of  their 
time,  and  their  interest  in  the  school  was  main- 
tained through  the  summer  by  a  reunion  of 
teacher  uid  popila  dnrii^  the  few  days  of  rest 
which  succeeded  the  hay  harvest  A  library, 
for  the  acoommodation  of  the  students,  and  an 
agrionltural  museum,  completed  the  means  of  in- 
stniction  at  the  institntiffli  of  Geisberg.  Albrecbt 
remained  at  its  head  tmtil  1848,  variously  en- 
gaged for  the  improvement  of  agriculture  in 
Germany,  when  he  retired  to  an  estate  in  Bar 
varia,  on  eccoDut  of  fwling  health. 

ALBRECHTSBERGEE,  Jon.  Gbobo,  one  of 
^e  first  modem  mooters  of  counterpoint,  bora 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Vienna,  Feb.  8,  1729, 
died  in  that  dty  Hay  7,  1809.  '  He  Wfis  a 
pupil  of  the  organist,  Mann.  In  1772  be  was 
mode  court  or^nist,  a  member  of  the  academy 
of  music,  and  in  1792  organist  in  St  Stephen's 
oboroh  in  Vienna.  Beethoven  and  SeyMed 
were  his  pcmils  in  coonterpmnL 

ALBBET,  a  chateau  which  gave  a  name  to 
one  of  the  noblest  Ibmilies  of  France. — Jbah 
b'Aibbit,  Idng  of  Navarre,  lost  bis  crown  in 
1S13,  and  sought  ^d  from  Louis  XII.  of  FranoflL 
who  sent  on  army  to  bis  ud  under  the  duke  or 
Valois,  afterward  Fkuncis  I.  He  was  oom* 
polled  to  retire  by  the  Spanish  forces,  and  the 
nnfortnnate  Jean  was  driven  into  the  EVenoh 
portion  of  his  kingdom. — Hbnbi  d'Albbst,  his 
SOD,  endeavored  to  regain  Pampeluna.  He  was 
taken  iHrisoner  at  the  battle  of  J^via,  bnt  ea> 
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oaped  from  prison  and  married  Margoerite  de 
Valois. — JsAHNB  d'Ai3rbt,  his  daughter  and 

heiress,  was  mother  of  Henry  IV. 

ALBRIG,  a  learned  British  physician  and 
philosopher,  who  flonrished  in  the  11th  or  12th 
centnry.  Bayle  enumerates  several  works  of  his, 
one  of  which,  D«  Peorum  Imagiit&m»^  has  been 
pohlisbed. 

ALBUCASI3,  BucHABis,  or  Bulohasim,  Ara- 
bian physician,  born  near  Oordova,  and  died  in 
that  oity  about  A.  D.  1006.  He  is  known  only 
by  his  work  on  materia  medico,  Al  Tamiff,  A 
manuscript  of  this  work  is  to  be  found  in  the 
French  national  library,  bot  it  has  never  been 
published  entire.  It  is  divided  into  3  parts, 
each  of  which  comprises  16  departments;  it 
treats  of  anatomy,  physiology,  dietetics,  and  of 
medical  matters,  internal  and  external,  theoret- 
ical and  practical.  The  sargioal  part  has  been 
translated  into  Latin,  and  constitutes  the  most 
valuable  anthority  upon  the  sargioal  WHsnoe  <rf 
the  Arabs. 

ALBUERA,  a  village  and  rivulet  in  the 
Spanish  province  of  Estremadora,  about  13 
miles  S.  E.  of  BadiyOB.  In  the  spring  of  1811, 
the  British  lud  siege  to  Badi^os,  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  and  were  pressing  the 
fortress  very  hard.  Beresford,  with  al>out 
10,000  Briti^  and  Oermans,  and  20,000  Portn- 
guese  and  Spanish  troops,  covered  the  at 
Albnera.  Soolt  advanced  with  the  dispoiable 
portion  of  the  army  of  Audolosia,  and  attacked 
Lim  Hay  10.  The  ikiritsh  right  was  post- 
ed on  a  rounded  hill,  from  which  a  saddle- 
aliaped  prolongation  extended  along  the  centre 
ana  left.  In  front  the  position  was  covered  by 
the  Albnera  river.  Soult  at  once  recognized 
this  round  hill  as  the  commanding  point  and 
key  of  the  position ;  he  therefore  merely  occu- 
pied the  centre  and  left,  and  prepared  an  attack 
eti  matae  upon  the  Eugltsh  right.  In  sp\t&  of 
the  protestation  of  his  ofScers,  Beresfora  had 
posted  nearly  ell  the  English  and  German 
troops  ou  the  centre  and  left,  so  tiiat  the  de- 
fence of  the  hill  devolved  almost  exdasivelr 
upon  Spanish  levies.  Aooordingty,  when  Soult  a 
infimtry  advanced  in  dense  coooentrio  «dnmiu 
np  this  hill,  the  j^amards  vei^  soon  gave  way, 
and  the  whole  British  poNUon  was  alt  onoe 
tom^  At  this  decisive  moment,  after  Berefr- 
fwd  had  several  times  refused  to  send  British 
or  German  troops  to  the  right,  a  subordinate 
staff  officer,  on  his  own  responsibility,  ordered 
the  advance  of  some  7,000  Engli^  troops. 
They  deployed  on  the  back  of  the  saddle- 
shaped  height,  crushed  the  first  French  Wtal- 
ions  b^  their  fire,  and  on  arrivmg  at  the  hill, 
found  it  occupied  by  a  not  very  orderly  mass 
of  deep  columns,  without  ^ace  to  deploy. 
Upon  these  they  advanced.  The  fire  of  their 
deployed  line  told  with  mnrderons  efiieot  on 
the  dense  masses ;  and  when  the  British,  final- 
ly, charged  with  the  bayonetjhe  French  fled 
in  disorder  down  the  hill.  This  supreme  ef- 
fort cost  the  British  line  foar*fiftiis  ai  tiieir 
number  very  near  in  killed  ud  wounded;  but 


ALBUMEX 

the  battle  was  decided,  and  Soalt  retreated, 
though  the  siege  of  Bad^os  was  raised  a  fov 
days  afterward. 

ALBUFERA,  the  name  of  various  lagoons 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Valencia,  on  the  south- 
ern coast  of  Spun,  They  are  piartly  dried  up 
in  summer,  and  are  a  resort  for  wild  fowl, 
whose  capture  is  a  source  of  revenue.  Napo- 
leon created  Suchet  duke  of  Albufera.  on  ac- 
count of  the  victory  obtained  over  Blake ;  and 
the  Spaniards  afterward  granted  the  revmues 
of  this  district  to  Wellington. 

ALBUM,  a  Latin  wor<^  signifying  something 
white.  Several  poblic  officers  of  <M  Borne, 
iuoh  as  tike  prstor  and  hi^  priest,  had  a  taUeC 
tx  tablets  of  white^  on  which  they  recorded  in- 
teresting events.  Among  the  later  Latin  writ- 
ers we  near  of  an  album  of  the  eitizena.  In 
the  middle  ages  we  find  album  and  albo  used 
for  a  register  of  saints,  a  muster-roll  <jX  soldiery 
or  any  other  catalogue  of  names.  In  our  times 
and  in  the  English  language,  it  is  a  book  kept 
by  ladies,  for  the  most  part,  in  which  they  ask 
their  friends,  male  and  female,  to  write  verses. 
From  the  times  of  the  Provencal  courts  of  love 
and  the  troubadours,  it  was  part  of  the  acoom- 
pliatiments  of  a  knight  and  a  gentleman  to  be 
able  to  indite  a  sonnet  to  his  mistress's  eye- 
I»ow ;  and  thus  album  verses,  which  great  poets 
are  in  the  habit  (tf  sneering  at,  are  no  doubt 
the  direct  lineal  heirs  of  the  fiig^tive  [neoea  of 
the  troubadours  and  trovdres,  and  the  sonnets 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Spenser. 

ALBTTMAZAR,  a  celebrated  Arabhn  a»- 
tronomer,  who  fionrished  in  the  9th  centnry. 
He  was  a  native  of  Batkh  in  Ehorassan,  and 
commenced  the  study  of  astronomy  at  the  age 
of  47.  His  most  important  writings  are  an 
"  Introduction  to  Astronnny,"  and  the  "Book  of 
Oonjnnction,"  of  which  two  Latin  trudatifMU 
have  been  published. 

ALBUMEN  (Lat.  album,  white,  0Dwn,  egg, 
in  its  most  &miliar  form,  the  white  of  an 
whence  its  name),  an  animal  substance,  which 
is  found  In  the  serom  of  the  blood,  and  in  the 
lymphatio  fluids.  It  constitutes  the  pindpal 

Cof  tiie  akin  and  membranes,  and  mnseles. 
leouliar  pr(^>er^  is  that  it  ooagolatas  when 
heated  to  a  tempenrture  from  140°  to  166**,  be- 
omning  white  and  insoluble  in  water,  and  loraig 
ifc  transparency.  It  is  also  coagulated  by  alco- 
hol, most  of  the  acids,  and  aeveral  metallio 
salts;  while  an  alkaline  salt,  as  carbonate  at 
soda,  prevents  this  change ;  and  in  dilate  caos- 
tio  alkali  the  coagulated  albumen  is  soluble. 
Oorrosive  sublimate  forms  with  it  an  insolnble 
compound,  and  is  an  exoell^t  test  for  detecting 
thesmallestqoantityofitinsolntion.  The  white 
of  an  egg  is  therefore  recommended  as  an  anti- 
dote to  this  poison.  It  is  stated  that  the  life  of 
Thenand  the  chemist  was  saved  by  his  immedi- 
ately resorting  to  this  remedy,  after  swaOowiDg 
by  mi^ake  a  section  of  oorronve  aabUmate^ — 
The  oompocdtion  of  albumen  of  tiie  white  ctf  an 
e^,  is  stated  by  Dumas  to  be^  carbon,  lt.387 ; 
hydr(^;en,  7.10 ;  nitrogen,  1S.77 ;  and  axjgm. 
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IS.T8 ;  of  tibd  Bernm,  or  l&in  part  of  the  Uood 
of  nun,  0.06  1«m  oarbon ;  0.1B  mOro  of  hj- 
drogm;  0.07  leas  of  nitrogen;  and  0.07  IflSB  of 
o^g«o.  Albninen  <^  floor  contains  0.87  toon 
of  oarlxni,  0.01  more  of  hydrogen,  0.11  less  of 
iUtnie«if  and  0.26  less  of  oxygen,  than  that  of 
the  egg:  The  albumen  of  the  egg  also  contdns 
a  litue  mnora^  soda,  and  snlpoTir;  the  latter 
nnitiDg  with  hydrtwen  fbrms  solphnretted  hy- 
drogen, which  tarnishes  nlver. — Albamen  and 
gelatine  both  exist  in  flesh,  and  both  are  mitri- 
tiooB.  By  boiling  meat,  gelatine  ia  dissolved, 
and  goes  into  the  soup,  ^bnmen  is  ooagolstea 
in  hot  water,  and  remains  with  Uie  meat 
Hence,  roast  meat,  which  ret^ns  both,  sboold 
be  more  nutritions  than  boiled  meat — Albumen 
is  also  the  name  of  a  aobstanoe  in  plants,  which 
has  same  of  the  leading  chemical  characters  of 
animal  dbmnen.  It  is  fonnd  in  the  seeds  be- 
tweon  the  ambryo  and  the  skin  of  the  seed,  and 
is  tiw  most  nntritioiis  part  at  the  plant.  The 
gr^n  of  wheat  is  this  albnmen,  and  so  is  the 
meat  of  the  oocoa-nat  It  seems  to  he  intend- 
ed as  the  first  food  of  the  embiyo  plant,  and  in 
many  spedee,  as  the  tamip,  pea,  and  bean,  it  is 
absorbed  with  the  growth ;  while,  in  others,  a 
portion  only  is  taken  np  by  the  plant,  and  a 
rendne  left  This  eabstance  is  never  found 
possessing  poiaonons  qualities,  however  poison- 
ons  the  plant  from  whicti  it  Js  obtained. — Be- 
sides forming  the  nutritious  portion  of  most 
articles  of  food,  albamen  is  used  in  various 
forms  as  a  d^cate  food  for  infants  and  inva- 
Uds^  and  is  prescribed  as  a  medicine  in  cases  of 
ohronio  inflammation  of  the  stomat^— the 
white  of  em  well  beatoi,  and  passed  throogfa 
a  filter,  to  be  mixed  with  water  and  sweetoied. 
In  droring  bnma,  albimien,  in  the  form  ot 
wlute  of  eggs,  is  an  excellrat  implication— the 
tm  to  be  beaten  up  and  mixed  with  powdered 
unm  or  liquid  acetate  of  lutd,  in  which  the 
bandages  are  to  be  soaked,  l^m  its  properly 
of  coagulating  by  heat,  albumen  is  of  value  for 
clarifying  liqoids  and  symps.  It  Is  used  in  the 
fbrm  of  blood,  which  is  a  cheap  source  of  it. 
The  albnmen  coagulates  and  entangles  ^e  ira- 
pnrities,  whitix  rise  together  as  a  scum. 

ALBUMINURIA  (Brioht's  Disxabb).  The 
exiateuce  of  albamen  in  the  urine  as  a  oonoomi- 
tant  ot  oertain  oases  of  dropt^,  was  known  to 
Dr.  Blaokall,  and  dwelt  npon  by  him  in  his 
well^nown  wo^  but  it  is  rinoe  the  researches 
of  Dr.  Brif^t  have  made  known  tiw  oonneo- 
tioD  between  an  albnmiuons  oonditico  of  the 
nrine  and  organic  disease  of  the  kidnen  that 
the  term  altmminuria,  as  indicative  of  t^iis  con- 
nection, has  come  into  general  use.  It  is  not 
probable,  however,  that  it  will  long  be  retted 
In  its  present  edgniflcation  in  any  nomenolatare 
whi<di  pretends  to  solentifio  accuracy;  it  in- 
olndee  under  one  head  several  different  diseases 
marked  by  distinct  and  easily  recognized  dian- 
gee  of  stmotnre;  it  is  riguifloant  not  of  any 
one  of  the  changes  of  stmcture  which  are  pro- 
dnoed,  but  of  a  symptom  which  althongh  ohar- 
aotertstio,  is  not  <»ily  present  in  very  different 
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degrees,  bat  is  often  for  oonnderable  periods 
altogether  absent.  Still,  in  the  present  imperfi»ct 
state  of  onr  knowledge  of  the  oiganio  diseases 
of  Hie  kidneys  it  forms  a  crarenient  head,  un- 
der which  may  be  placed  some  acoount  of  what 
is  known  of  tliose  diseases  which  are  attended 
by  the  imperfect  elimination  of  urea  from  the 
blood,  and  by  the  presence,  persistent  or  occa- 
sional, of  albumen  in  the  urine.  The  mere  pres- 
ence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  must  not  always 
be  looked  upon  as  indicative  of  albuminuria. 
Whenever  blood  is  contained  in  the  nrine,  the 
appropriate  tests  will  of  course  detect  the  ex- 
istence of  albumen,  and  the  presence  of  stone, 
whether  in  the  kidney,  the  ureter,  or  the  blad- 
der, malignant  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs^ 
and  purpura  hemorrhagica,  may  all  give  rise  to 
bloody  urine.  In  the  same  manner  the  pres- 
ence of  pus,  whether  it  oomeftom  the  kidneys, 
M  in  pyelitia,  or  from  the  Uadder  in  inflamma- 
ti<Hi  <»  that  oivan,  will  eanse  the  nrine  to  ^ve, 
on  the  applicaoon  of  heat  and  the  addition  of 
nitric  aci^  the  precipitate  charaotwistio  of  al- 
bumen. After  the  application  of  a  blister  the 
nrine  is  oocadonally  ubaminona  from  the  irri- 
tation caused  by  absoiption  of  the  active  prin- 
ciple of  the  Spanish  fly  (catharidine),  and  its 
effect  upon  the  urinary  passages.  In  persons 
of  gouty  habits  the  irritation  caused  by  the  elim- 
ination of  nrio  acid,  sometimes  renders  the 
nrine  albuminous,  and  aooording  to  Raver  and 
Dr.  Owen-Bees,  this  condition  may  persist  for  a 
long  period,  independent  of  any  organic  chan^. 
With  theee  ezoeptions,  which  a  carefiil  consid- 
eration of  the  history  of  the  ease,  and  (rf  tbs 
microeoc^ic  appearanoes  <^  the  nrine^  will  in 
Ijeoeral  enaUe  us  to  earily  reoognize,  the  per- 
ristent  or  repeated  presence  of  ubnmen  in  the 
nrine,  must  be  hxAed  upon  as  indicative  of  al- 
buminuria. Albnminoria  may  be  either  acute 
or  chronic ;  it  may  occur  suddenly  in  those  we 
have,  every  reason  to  believe  were  previously 
in  good  health,  and  terminate  either  in  recovery 
or  the  chronic  state;  or  it  may  come  on  slowly 
and  inndiously,  being  recognized  only  when 
the  kidneys  have  already  undergone  irreparable 
and  fatal  structural  diange. — Acute  AUnmi- 
nuria,  Acute  deemumatwe  ftepkrit/ia  of  John- 
son, Aonte  rejuu  Aropty.  The  disease  some- 
times commences  with  a  chill,  followed  by 
more  or  less  fover,  wit^  a  d^  skin,  ftarred 
tongue,  and  fr«qnent  pulse ;  in  other  oases  th» 
attention  of  the  pattoot  Is  attracted  by  tiie 
Bwdlen  state  of  his  oountenanoe;  the  sweUmg 
rqtidly  extends  and  becomes  general ;  at  the 
same  time  the  urine  is  greatly  diminished  in 
quantity,  is  of  a  dark  color,  looking  as  if  im- 
pregnated with  smoke,  or  red,  and  evidentiy 
oontuniug  blood.  There  is  more  or  less  doll 
pain  about  the  loins,  with  a  dry  pallid  skin, 
great  thirst,  diaiQcUnation  for  food,  often  nausea 
and  vomiting.  Sometimes,  though  lumpily  not 
often,  there  is  complete  suppression  of  nrine. 
In  such  cases,  as  a  rule,  fatsl  coma  quickly  su- 
pervenes, though  the  writer  has  seen  an  in- 
stance in  which,  in  a  young  woman,  complete 
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of  nrise  exbted  tor  7  and 
omiia  only  oame  on  a  tew  hoan  before  death : 
previoaBly,  drowrinM^  from  which  she  ooold 
readily  be  roosed,  sad  digfat  hysterioal  lymp- 
toms,  were  the  only  fAgxa  iadioatisg  affection  of 
the  nerroaa  Byatem.  la  the  coarse  of  the  di»- 
ease,  effiuions  into  the  oavitiee  of  the  pericar- 
diatn,  the  pleoraf  or  the  peritoneum,  with  or 
withont  iuflammatioQ  of  those  membntnea,  are 
apt  to  occnr,  or  epileptic  oonvolsioos  mayoome 
on,  often  eDding  in  fatal  coma.  The  nrine  haa 
commonly  a  spedfio  gravity  of  from  1.016  to 
1.026 — not  varying  much  from  its  ordinary 
Btandard ;  when  tested  by  heat  and  nitric  aci^ 
it  shows  the  presence  of  alhamen  in  large 
qnaiitity,  oooasionally  the  whole  of  the  floid 
oeoomiog  oonverted  into  a  jelly-likft  num. 
When  examined  under  the  mioroseope^  the  Bed* 
iment  dqxtsited  by  the  nrine,  on  standuig,  ia 
fonnd  to  conast  «  blood  oaxpnwle^  of  tenal 
epltbeUam.  and  of  onall  fibrinous  eaiBts  of  the 
convolated  nriniferooa  tnbes  oontaining  entan- 
ded  in  them  epithelial  odla  and  blood  ^bnlas. 
After  the  disease  has  oontinned  some  weeks  in 
adolta  the  epithelial  casts,  as  they  are  termed 
by  Johnson,  sometimes  contain  a  few  oil  ^ob- 
nles;  if  the  patient  recover,  these  gradually  dis- 
ai^Mur  as  convalescence  oomes  on.  Should,  how- 
ever, the  casts  oontaining  oil  globules  increase 
in  number,  while  those  which  contain  epitfaeli^ 
oells  diminish,  there  is  great  reason  to  fear  that 
the  disease  will  become  ohronto  and  the  kidneys 
undergo  &tty  degeneration.  On  post-mortem 
examiuUion  the  kidneys  are  fonnd  to  be  en- 
largedf  and  gorged  with  blood.  Sometimes 
thdr  ezta*i(nr  is  pale, — and  this  palmesB  «- 
tends  through  the  corUcal  sobstanoe|— ^Mulao 
idarly  in  the  cases  which  follow  soarlet  fover. 
}ficroBcopio  examination  shows  many  of  the 
oonvolnted  tubes  to  be  crowded  with  epi- 
theliam,  especially  in  thoee  parts  of  Gxe  corti- 
cal Bubstance  wmoh  appear  pale  to  the  naked 
ey& — Of  the  causey  of  acute  albuminuria,  expo- 
sore  to  cold,  particulariy  when  the  body  is  ex« 
hausted  by  fiuigue,  by  recent  illness,  by  an  ia> 
nntritiona  or  unsuitable  ^et,  or  by  excessive  in- 
dnlgenoe  in  alcoholic  Uqnors,  is  nudoubtedly 
the  most  important.  The  actions  of  the  akin 
and  of  the  tddneys  are  always  to  some  extent 
Ticarionaof  eaohother.  Whenthereis fi«eper- 
^>irattontheq1Iantityof1lrineiBdinlini8hed;  in 
4]old  weather  it  is  increased.  In  these  oassi^ 
however,  it  is  nily  the  watery  parta  of  the  ezore- 
titm  whteh  areinterfered  witii ;  the  stin  and  the 
kidneys  oontinne  each  to  free  the  blood  from  the 
«x<vementitiouB  matters  which  it  is  its  peooUar 
flmction  to  separtde.  When  disease  follows  ex- 
posnre  to  cold  it  is  probable  that  the  entire 
xhncdon  of  the  skin  is  su^nded,  that  excre- 
mentitions  materials  which  skoold  be  separat- 
ed from  the  blood  are  acoomnlated  in  that  fluid, 
and  that  the  weight  of  the  disesse  falls  upon 
some  organ  predisposed  to  it  from  congenital  or 
acquired  weakness.  Other  diseases,  in  which 
the  blood  is  in  an  altered  condition,  are  occa- 
aionally  attwled  or  followed  by  albuminnria; 


thus  T^Mated  instanoet  of  its  oeonrreme  luv* 

beoi  met  with  in  oonoecdon  with  aonte 
rheumatism,  typhus  fever,  erysipelas,  and  pur- 
pura. Is  it  the  elimination  of  blood  poison 
by  the  kidneys  wbich  produces  tiie  albom^ 
nuria?  During  the  desquamative  prooesa  in 
scarlet  fever,  the  patient  is  liable  to  acute  al- 
buminuria. Accurate' observers  have  found  that 
in  most  oases  albumen  can,  at  some  time  of  the 
latter  period  of  the  ^Usease,  be  discovered  in 
the  urine.  If  at  this  time  the  patient  be  incau- 
tiously and  unduly  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
cold,  disease  of  the  kidueys  attended  by  dropsy 
is  apttofullovr.  The  attack  differs  in  no  req>eot 
except  its  cause,  from  the  aonte  albnminaria 
whidt  occurs  under -other  droamstaneeB;  it  has 
rimilar  symptoms,  and  post-mortem  examin** 
tion  reveals  similar  appearaneea.  In  ita  pro^ 
rees,  however,  tlie  disease  is  more  amenatw 
to  treatment,  generally  terminating  in  reoovery, 
without  leaving  the  aystem  predisposed  to  a 
eeocmd  attack;  still,  occasionauy  the  c<Hnplaint 
becomes  chronic  and  the  kidneys  nndergo  de- 
generation. Thestmmousdiathesisprediwosesto 
the  disease ;  oases  of  scarlet  fever  in  children  of 
that  diathesis  have  always  to  be  watched  most 
carefully,  and  from  the  ordinary  causes  of  albit- 
miuuria  the  strumous  suffer  in  large  proportion. 
— ^It  is  easy  to  understand  the  patnolmy  of  the 
disease.  Not  oi^^y  is  the  urine  great^  dimin- 
ished lu  quantity,  but  what  is  passed  conrista 
in  some  measure  of  blood,  and  of  the  unaltered 
aenon  of  the  blood  which  escapes  directly  from 
the  nmtnred  vesBsla  ot  the  Jadney;  it  is  not 
<nily  takea  aa  n  wfa<^  but  rdativdy,  defleient 
in  urea.  The  nrea  which  should  be  eliminated 
accumulates  in  the  blood  and  poisons  that  fluid. 
The  serum  of  which  the  athumen  is  drained  off 
by  tiie  kidneys,  become^  defldent  in  that  enb- 
Btance,  and  of  lower  apedflo  gravity.  The 
pallor  of  the  complexion  shows  that  the  blood 
is  defleient  in  coloring  matter,  and  wLere  the 
disease  has  lasted  a  short  time,  this  is  confirmed 
by  direct  examination,  the  blood  globules  being 
in  a  mwked  manner  diminished.  The  droular- 
tion  of  a  poisoned  blood  throughout  the  body 
causes  that  liability  to  secondary  disease^  to 
eff^on  into  or  inflammation  tn  the  serous 
membranes,  to  pnenmouia  and  bronciutis,  to 
epileptic  omTnlsHm  and  coma,  which  bo  itiik- 
in^y  characterize  the  complaint;  tbe  irritA- 
biu^cMf  the  Btomaoh,the  nausea  and  vomiting 
are  in  a  great  meaanre  oming  to  the  same 
csuse,  indwd  ^ere  is  not  an  important  organ 
whose  flinetions  may  not  be  interfered  with. 
While  acuta  albuminuria  is  always  a  swioua 
disease,  still  in  a  lai^  proportion  of  cases  we 
can  look  fcu^ard  hopeflilly  to  the  recovery  of 
the  patient ;  yet  it  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  at  any  time  secondary  disease  may 
be  lighted  up  which  will  seriously  complicate 
the  case  and  increase  the  danger.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  strumous  diathe^s  in  a  marked 
degree,  or  of  debility  ftum  previous  illness,  ara 
likewise  exceedingly  unfavorable  circumstancei. 
The  more  recent  the  disease)  tii»  better  is  the 
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praopeet  of  veoorery,  while  the  perristent  pres- 
ence of  klbomui  in  the  nrtne  after  a  cwtain 
time,  leads  na  to  fear  Uie  oooDrrance  of  chronio 
degeneratfam.  Dr.  JohnKU  atttea  tbat  he  haa 
aaea  instanoea  of  eompleta  reooveiy  after  the 
ffiwOBa  bad  laafied  for  four  montha.  The  al- 
bomimiTia  following  scarlatina,  generally  ter- 
minatea  fitTorably,  and  there  is  no  tendency  to 
a  return  of  the  disease.  When  coavalesoenoe 
commences,  the  ariue  becomes  more  copious 
and  pale,  and  for  etyne  tirae  is  diaohaiged  in 
iargo  qoantity,  while  the  albumen  gradually 
diminishes ;  but  the  patient  cannot  be  conski- 
ered  as  mfe,  so  long  as  any  trace  of  albumen 
can  be  detected  in  uie  urine,  or  any  epithelial 
oasts  are  discovered  under  the  microecope. — 
The  treatment  of  aeute  albumiuaria  is  suffi- 
oieotly  simple.  Tbe  pMieut  should  be  clothed 
in  flannel,  and  if  poasible  confined  to  bed ;  the 
room  shoidd  be  oi  a  ctunfortablo  and  equable 
tempermtora,  and  tbe  patient  should  be  most 
aedulooaly  guarded  against  exposure  to  oold  (mr- 
raita  of  air.  If  there  la  pain  in  the  loins  and 
the  strength  admit  it,  leeches  or  cupping  fdassea 
should  be  applied  over  the  region  of  the  kidnf^a, 
and  this  may  be  repeated  several  times,  but  gen- 
eral bleeding  is  very  rarely  called  far.  Torestwe 
the  funerions  of  the  skhi,  the  warm  both,  or, 
what  is  much  better,  the  hot-air  bath,  should 
be  employed  daily;  in  serious  esses  great  benefit 
ia  derived  from  using  the  hot-air  bfUii  sevo^ 
times  a  day.  Diaphoretic  medicines  may  at 
tbe  same  time  be  given ;  when  it  is  well  borne, 
the  administralaoo  of  tartar  emetic  in  small  and 
rejpeated  dosee  is  often  attended  with  happy 
effiKta,  or  Dover's  powder  may  be  given  from 
time  to  time*  iwoviaed  there  is  no  tmdency  to 
ooma.  Tbe  Mvds  are  an  emnnctory  not  leas 
impurtaot  than  tbn  aUn,  and  these  riiould  be 
freely  acted  on;  tbe  eompound  jal^>  powder 
may  be  so  administered  as  to  prodooe  several 
free  operations  d^,  or  saline  catbartice,  as 
tbe  snlplMte  or  dtrate  of  m^eida,  the  tartrate 
of  p<rtadi  and  soda,  Ac^  may  be  given.  When 
the  effusion  is  Wteaty  elateriom,  if  the  patient's 
atreogth  is  snmoiently  good,  may  be  resorted 
to.  Dinredcs  as  a  class  are  oontra-indicatedf 
though  the  infuaon  of  digitalis  may  sometimes 
be  found  nsefnt :  if  counter-irritation  be  resorted 
to,  mustard  or  ammonia  sbonld  be  employed, 
nnoe  cantbarides  or  turpentine,  if  absorbed, 
would  increase  the  irritation  of  the  kidneys. 
Meremr  abwdd  never  be  employed  except  as  a 

Srgative,  and  even  then  its  use  is  not  always 
e  from  danger.  In  all  eases  of  albuminuria 
there  is  an  undue  aosceptibiUty  to  its  oon- 
atitotional  ioflneaoe,  and,  when  this  is  pro* 
dooed,  it  is  sometimes  violent  and  nnooutrol- 
lable.  Throughout  the  course  of  the  disease, 
the  diet  should  be  nnfrritating  and  digestible; 
any  ezoen  in  this  nqpeet  may  be  landed  with 
bad  oonsequences.  When  oonvslesoenoe  is  es- 
tablished, the  pr^iarations  of  iron  will  be 
found  exceedingly  usefdl,  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  blood  and  the  general  strength. 
Until  all  traoes  <tf  albamen  are  removed  from 


the  urine,  tbe  greatest  care  should  be  taken 
to  muntsin  an  equable  temperature  of  the 
body,  and  to  avoid  all  exposure  to  curroits 
<tf  air. — Chr&nia  AHwaimena.  At  least  three 
distinct  mgutia  dianges  in  the  kidn^:  IeL 
that  form  of  disease  to  wbiob  the  name  of 
Bright's  kidney  has  been  restricted  by  some, 
the  chronic  desquamative  nephritis  <^  Johnson, 
the  gouty  kidney  of  Todd ;  2d,  the  waxy ;  and 
Sd,  the  &tty  kidney,  ooncnr  in  producing  the 
aggregate  of  symptoms,  to  which  the  name  of 
chronic  albuminuria  has  been  g^vea.  During 
life,  these  different  alterations  can  only  be  dis- 
criminated by  the  mioroacopic  .examination 
of  the  urinary  sediment,  and  by  percossion, 
'  through  which  the  size  of  the  kidney  may  be 
determined ;  their  causes,  their  symt)toms, 
their  mode  of  termination,  are  similar  if  not 
identicaL  Uore  extended  obeervation  may 
teach  us  distinctions  more  essential,  but  at 
presmt,  practieally,  they  mi^  be  ooo^ered  as 
onediseaseL  Thei^proaobof thedisesse,whea 
not  tile  sequel  of  an  aoute  attack,  is  masked 
and  inudions,  rarely  awaking  attentiiHi  until 
Ihtal  progress  has  been  made :  indeed,  persona 
not  sospectins  themselves  ill,  have  in  repeated 
instances  died  suddenly  of  what  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  an  i^rapleotic  attack,  and  poirt- 
mortem  examination  has  shown  the  kl^eys 
and  not  the  brain  to  be  the  seat  of  mischiet 
In  general,  however,  the  symptoms  are  suffi- 
cientiy  well  marked  to  attract  tbe  attention  of 
the  observing  phyncian.  The  patioit  loses 
flesh  and  strength,  the  appetite  fails,  or,  if  good, 
there  are  flatulence  and  other  dyspeptic  symp- 
toma;  after  a  time  the  color  is  lost  and  the 
patient  has  a  pallid,  sallow,  or  waxy  look ;  tbe 
skin  becomes  dry ;  In  the  morning  on  rising 
swelling  beneath  the  eyes  is  nodoed,  and  at 
ni^t  uie  ankles  are  oadonatoas.  There  is 
some  pain  in  the  hack,  but  it  is  not  commonly 
so  great  as  to  attract  attention.  If  the  patient 
be  questioned,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is 
some  irritability  of  the  bladder;  he  has,  omh 
trary  to  bis  wont,  to  rise  at  night  to  pass 
urine,  although  there  is  no  evidence  of  disease 
of  the  bladder  itsdf.  The  urine  is  sometimes 
passed  in  large  quantities,  occasionally  the 
amount  is  mu^  below  the  average;  it  ^  pale 
and  of  low  specific  gravity,  varying  commonly 
from  1.004tol.013.  Tested  by  heatand  nitno 
acid  for  tbe  presence  of  albumen,  this  substance 
is  found  to  vary  greatiy  in  anuwnt  in  di&reot 
oases,  ocoationaUy  being  present  in  large 
qoantity,  while  often  only  a  trace  of  its  eziB^ 
enoe  is  discovered ;  smnetimea  it  dls^^wars  al'- 
together,and  will  only  bediaoovered  after  repeat- 
ed ex«ninations.  In  tbe  course  of  the  disease 
ascites  is  apt  to  occur,  and  this  often  becomes 
so  great  as  to  bo  the  principal  source  of  suffer- 
ing. With  this  the  anasarca  increases,  and  the 
whole  cellular  tissue  is  infiltrated  and  swollen 
with  serum.  As  in  the  aonte  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, eflbsion,  with  or  without  inflammation, 
mav  occur  into  the  cavities  of  the  p^cardium 
and  pleura,  as  well  aa  into  that  of  the  perito* 
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ntBnm.  A  iendencr  to  prolonged  somnoIeDce  is 
often  observed,  and  this  may  ispab  into  ooma,  or 
into  ooma  alternating  with  epilepUo  convolaions. 
Brondiitis,  dependeot  upon  blood  poieoniiu^  la 
apt  to  ooear  and  to  prore  severe  and  intraotable ; 
pnenmooia,  too,  sometimes  cornea  on  inddlooatj, 
and  may  ran  on  rapidly  to  a  fiital  iasne.  Rhea- 
matism,  partionlarl^a  chronic  and  unmanageable 
form  of  tne  disease,  is  notnnfrequent,  and  so  often 
is  olironic  rheamatism  coQuected  with  albuminu- 
ria, that  Dr.  OhristiBonBtates  that  he  never  meets 
with  a  case  of  chronic  rheamatism  without 
making  parttcalar  inqniry  into  the  condition 
ot  the  urine.  In  airreatmt^ority  of  the  cases  of 
chronic  albnminnria,  more  or  less  hypertrophy 
and  enlargement  of  the  heart  are  met  with.  In 
some  instances  ^e  disease  of  the  kidney  may 
be  aeoondaiy  to  that  of  the  heart,  bnt  in  the 

S eater  nmnbra,  we  moat  look  fbr  the  came  of 
e  heart  disease,  to  the  poisoaed  and  impover- 
ished oonditton  of  the  blood,  prodaoed  oy  the 
aflbetion  of  the  Udney.  It  is  to  this  condition 
of  the  blood  that  the  nnmher,  variety,  and  far 
tality  of  the  complications  of  the  disease  of  the 
kidneys  are  to  be  attriboted.  The  principal  al- 
teration in  that  fluid  wonld  seem  to  be  chiefly 
the  diminished  amount  of  the  blood  globoles, 
the  hsematin,  according  to  Dr.  Ohristison, 
amnetimes  reaching  only  I  of  its  natural  qnan- 
tity,  and  the  presence  of  the  retfuned  nrea. — 
The  daration  of  the  disease  varies  very  great- 
ly in  different  cases.  Among  the  laMring 
classes  whose  avocations  lead  them  to  exposure 
to  the  inolemendes  of  the  weather,  and  in 
whom  steknesB  bdnn  too  often  privation  ot 
comforts  and  mental  deprearion,  death  common- 
ly ooenrs  after  no  very  protraoted  period ;  bat 
among  Ihose  whoee  poration  enables  them  to 
avoid  &tigue  and  exposure,  and  who  are  more 
on  their  guard  ag^nst  the  first  invasion  oi  dia- 
ease,  chronio  albaminnria  often  lasts  for  years, 
leaving  its  victims  a  ven'  fair  measure  of  the 
^IjoymentB  and  labors  of  life ;  tbeu-  dtnadon, 
however,  is  always  precarious,  and seriousor&- 
tiil  disense  may  at  any  moment  be  lighted  op 
apparently  trivial  circnmstonoes. — Where 
it  has  not  suooeeded  to  the  acute  disease, 
intemperance  in  e^ing  and  drinking,  but  espe- 
cially in  the  use  of  fermented  and  distilled 
liquora,  is  the  great  cause  of  chronio  albnmi- 
nmia;  the  kidaeys  are  the  organs  by  which 
vaXiHj  the  blood  is  flieed  ttom  tihe  preeenee  of 
fordgn  and  hnrtftil  anbetancea,  and  oonstaoUy 
over^timolated  in  the  performanoe  of  thur 
ftinoti<»i,  they  take  on  dtseased  action.  Om 
form  of  the  disease  is  so  oconmonly  associated 
with  the  gouty  diathe^  that  it  has  been  named 
by  Dr.  Todd  the  goaty  kidney ;  bat  the  same 
fonn  of  disease  often  is  found  In  those  who 
have  never  known  goat  It  occurs  most  fre- 
quently in  those  m  strnmons  habits,  and  at 
least  in  hospital  cases,  it  is  no  uncommon  attend- 
ant upon  consumption.  Exposnre  to  oold  and 
wet,  fatigne,  want,  and  mental  anxiety,  may  aU 
be  put  down  as  occasional  causes,  yet  many 
oases  oocDT  in  whidi  we  are  unable  to  trace 


origin  of  the  omnplaint— !bi  the  so-oatled 
goalT  kidney  the  ingans  in  adnmoed  atagee 
of  the  dtoease  are  very  mmA  contracted,  bo 
as  not  to  be  more  than  (  or  ^  of  their  iiat»- 
ral  idze.  They  have  a  granaiar  iqipearanoe; 
the  «q)SDle  is  denser  and  whiter  thui  nataral, 
and  ia  peeled  off  with  great  ease.  On  onttiog 
open  the  kidney  the  wasting  is  fonnd  to  have 
taken  place  mainly  at  the  expense  of  the  oorA- 
cftl  sutotance,  which  ia  contracted  and  atrophied, 
and  jpresenta  the  same  granaiar  appearaaoe 
which  is  ofaaerved  npon  the  sar&ce.  In  these 
oases  on  mioroscoinc  examination  many  of  the 
tnhea  are  found  to  be  empty  and  entirely 
denuded  of  their  epithelial  lining.  In  the  waxy 
kidney  the  organ  is  enlarged  sometimes  to  twice 
its  natnral  size.  It  is  of  a  pole  buff  coltv,  and 
presents  when  ont  no  trace  <tf  granolatkma;  on 
examination  under  the  miorosoope  the  tabes 
^mear  to  have  loat  &eir  einthdial  linings 
to  M  filled  wiOi  an  nntnrganized  deposit  whtdb 
exhibits  when  squeezed  oat  the  form  of  waxy- 
casts,  identic^  with  those  which  microsoopio 
examination  detects  in  the  nrine.  The  fatty 
kidney  Is  enlarged,  the  anrftoe  of  the  organ  is 
smooth  and  pale,  or  more  commonly  mottled 
by  red  vascular  patches,  and  its  tex'tare  feels 
softer  than  natural.  On  microscc^ic  examina- 
taoQ  the  convoloted  tubes  are  found  filled  with 
oil  globules. — In  (Tronic  albnmiouria,  where 
neither  dropsy  nor  other  formidable  complica- 
tion demaoda  attention,  the  treatment  consists 
rather  in  hj^enio  measnres,  in  a  carefiil  di- 
rection of  the  patient's  clotiiing,  diet,  and  exer* 
dse,  than  in  active  mediocktion.  ElannddioQld 
always  be  worn  next  the  skin,  and  exposore  to 
wet  and  oold  carefiilly  dranned ;  all  imndinate 
exereoae^  whether  of  mind  or  body,  and  all  «- 
oesB  of  every  kind,  should  be  forbidden ;  the 
diet  should  be  nutritious,  but  moderation  and 
r^jfalarity  mast  be  insisted  on;  all  fermented 
liquors  should  be  avmded,  Iboogli  where  long 
habit  has  rendered  their  use  necessary,  the  pa- 
tient may  be  left  to  choose  the  article  whi(dk 
best  agrees  with  him.  As  a  general  rule,  dis- 
tilled spirits  agree  better  than  either  wine  or 
malt  liquors.  There  is  sometimes  in  this  dis- 
ease a  strange  choice  exercised  with  regard  to 
particular  articles  of  diet.  An  inteil^nt  medv- 
oal  man,  suffering  nnder  albuminuria,  declared 
that  while  he  conld  take  a  littie  mm^  Immdy 
and  most  kinds  of  wine  poisoned  him ;  he  oould 
eat  rue-ripe  peaches,  while,  thon^  equally 
food  nil  both,  the  yanow  peach  alwaya  prodooed 
irritation  of  the  Indneya.  In  these  cases  a  kng 
sea  voyage  is  often  of  gfeat  servioB  to  the  pa* 
tient,  restoring  his  vigor  in  a  snrprlring  deme. 
Where  drop^  supervenes,  the  use  of  the  bo^ 
air  bath  is  often  highly  beneficial  in  causing  the 
absorption  of  the  efihsed  fluid ;  if  the  patient's 
strength  admit,  elaterinm  may  be  employed, 
but  it  is  apt  to  wovoke  vomiting  or  bring  on 
diarrhoea ;  a  pill  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
Boammony,  squiUs,  and  digitalis,  given  so  as  to 
produce  two  or  tliree  stoou  daily,  is  often  use- 
ful, partioulariy  as  it  aola  at  the  same  time  as  a 
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diuretic.  IMnretio  remedies  maj  be  ttnplo^ed 
with  advantage,  and  of  these  the  acetate  of 
potash,  ^ven  in  fiiU  doses,  is  perhaps  the  best. 
In  the  pDeumooift  and  the  inflammation  of  the 
Bnona  membranes  that  are  apt  at  some  time  to 
Btqwrrene,  oa»  most  be  taken  not  to  carry  the 
antiphlogistic  regimen  too  far.  General  bleed- 
ing is  not  well  borne,  and  even  topical  blood- 
letting is  often  a  doabtfnl  remedy.  As  in 
the  aonte  form,  of  the  disease,  mercorjr  is  a 
dangeroos  agent,  being  apt  to  provolce  violent 
and  unoontrollable  salivation.  If  the  patient 
Tim  a  tendency  to  ooma,  or  if  epileptic  oonvalsions 
sopervene,  vet  cnps  to  the  loins,  the  internal 
administration  of  croton  oil,  and  oonnter-irritap 
tion  to  the  nnolia,  by  means  of  a  mustard  plas- 
tw,  are  the  remedies  most  to  be  relied  on. 
There  tiie  drain  of  albamm  is  very  couidera^ 
Ue,  e^Uie  add  spears  sometiines  to  be  of  ser* 
vice  m  moderating  it.  Throoghont  the  disease 
t^  preparations  of  iron  are  benafldal,  probably 
1^  imi»oring  tlie  qnalil?  of  the  blood,  and  their 
use  iMod  not  interfere  with  the  exhibition  of 
other  remedies.  They  may  be  often  mven  with 
advantage  along  with  a  mild  vegetable  bitter, 
snch  as  the  cold  infosion  of  oolambo  or  gentian. 

ALBUQUERQUE.  I.  Afionso  d*,  snmamed 
the  ^)Mt,  also  the  Portngnese  Mars,  one  of  the 
fliBt  Portogaese  oonqnerors,  and  second  viceroy 
of  India,  bom  in  Alhiandra,  in  the  province  of 
EstroDoadnra,  in  1462,  ^ed  at  sea,  in  the  bay  of 
Ooa,  Deo.  16,  1615.  He  was  related  to  the  an- 
cient kings  of  Portugal,  and  brought  up  at  the 
court  <^  Joao  II.,  where  his  father,  Gonzalo,  oc- 
eI^ried  a  distingaished  poslticMi.  AfTcMiso'a 
tiiQ^sm  was  kindled  ^  the  brilliant  ezidnta 
ci  Dias  and  Vaseo  da  ^ma,  and  entering  the 
navT  at  an  earh'  age,  he  foogfat  at  the  Ada  of 
iWieco,  Almdda,  Aounha,  and  the  other  gallant 
■^rs,  to  whose  indomitable  enterprise  and 
courage  Portugnl  was  indebted  for  her  nooeco 
tions  in  Africa,  and  who  afterward  aonieved 
the  conquest  of  India,  in  which  Albnquen^ue 
took  a  prominent  port.  He  sailed  in  1608,  with 
his  oonun  Francesco,  to  India,  by  the  newly 
discovered  Oape  of  Good  Hope  passage.  There 
the  adventurers  rendered  important  services 
to  the  king  of  Cochin-Ohina,  and  sained  per- 
misaion  to  form  a  eetUement  in  hia  domin- 
ions, which  was  the  commencement  o£  the 
Portogaese  power  in  the  east.  They  sub- 
sequently returned  to  Portugal,  and  Albo- 
qaerque  next  accompanied  Trutaa  da  Acunha 
on  an  expedition  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Afiioa. 
They  carried  on  a  piratical  warfiue  for  some 
time  againat  the  Arabs,  and  other  inhabitants 
<tf  that  cout,  until  Albuquerque,  tired  of  such 
pett^  exploit^  determined  on  an  attempt  against 
the  island  of  Ormus,  onoe  the  seat  of  the  pearl 
fishery,  and  a  tbriving  place.  He  was  at  first 
SQCoessfol,  but  the  Persian  commander  rallying 
his  forces,  repulsed  him  and  drove  him  back  to 
his  ships.  Being  now  Joined  by  three  more 
veasela,  he  nailed  for  India,  and  after  a  personal 
contest  with  the  governor,  whom  he  was  au- 
thwised  to  supenede,  but  who  refused  to 
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Twogoixe  him,  and  thr0w  bbn  into  |n4aoD,  he 
was,  on  the  sorrival  of  the  grand  marshal  of 
Portngol,  appointed  oommander-in-cbief.  A 
project  of  the  government  <rf  Portugal,  at  that 
epoch,  was  the  diverdon  of  tlie  Red  sea  trade 
into  their  own  hands,  by  the  seizure  or  settle- 
ment of  the  coasts,  and  one  extravagant  plan, 
which  Albuqaerque  afterward  8an;ested  to  the 
king  of  Ethiopia,  was  to  divert  uie  river  Nile 
into  the  Bed  sea.  At  present,  however,  he  on 
various  pretences  contrived  to  avoid  obedience 
to  orders  from  home,  and  made  his  way  to 
Groo,  which  he  sdzed  in  the  absence  of 
Idaloan,  the  ruling  prince,  on  an  expedi- 
tion into  the  Deccan ;  but  his  force  was  too 
small  to  retun  his  conquest,  and  Idulcan 
having  gathered  an  army,  besieged  him,  drove 
him  ont  of  the  town,  and  finwed  him  to  re- 
tire  to  his  ships,  which  were  unable  to  orosi 
the  bar  in  tiie  &oe  of  the  north-east  monsoon. 
Albuquerque  contrived,  however,  by  skill  and 
patience,  to  avoid  any  serious  injury  from  the 
artillery  of  the  enemy,  and  on  a  UTorable  wind 
made  bis  escape,  to  return  a  second  time,  in 
Nov.  1610,  when  he  made  himself  master  of  tJie 
city,  and  permanently  established  himself.  He 
now  went  on  a  marauding  expedition  to  Malac- 
ca, and  Boooeeded  in  cwtoring  and  plundering 
tlie  town,  from  which  a  booty  so  enormous  was 
obtained,  that  the  king's  ^are,  one-fifth, 
amounted  to  200,000  gold  cmzadoes,  a  sum 
equivalent  to  $5,000,000,  exclusive  of  naval 
stores,  artillery,  and  other  plunder.  Eight 
Portuguese  and  200  Malabar  natives,  were 
the  forces  with  which  this  great  enterprise 
was  aoGomidished.  After  remaining  a  year 
it  MaTaocB,  he  sailed  fiu>  Goik  and  was  ship- 
wrecked on  his  voyage,  but  he  escaped  with 
life,  and  on  reaching  'the  city  repulsed  an  at- 
tempt to  recover  the  place  made  by  Idalcan, 
tiie  native  sovereign.  His  success  struck  such 
terror  into  the  natives,  that  they  submit- 
ted and  left  the  Portuguese  in  peaceable  enjoy- 
ment of  tb^r  ill-gotten  acquiritions.  He  had 
now  no  pretence  for  further  disobedience,  and 
in  pursuance  of  peremptory  orders  from  hora& 
uiled  with  an  expedition  up  the  Red  sea,  and 
made  an  attack  upon  Aden,  in  which,  however, 
be  was  repulsed.  The  main  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  a  failure,  but  on  his  return  (1607) 
he  8«zed  Ormns,  of  which  the  Portugneee  re- 
tained poaaeasion  until  1628,  when  Shah  Abbaa 
reooroed  it.  Many  attempts  had  been  made 
by  intriguers  home,  jealous  of  his  fhme,  to 
i^ure  hutt,  and  more  than  one  commander  had 
been  sent  out  to  supersede  him.  He  ^aregorded 
the  orders  of  the  court,  and  even  had  the  anda- 
<»ty  to  s«id  one  of  his  intended  soccessore,  Vas- 
conceUos,  home  again.  He  waa,  however,  at 
length  recalled  (1516),  and  his  health  having 
snared  in  the  climate  of  the  Bed  sea,  and  Fw- 
sion  gulf,  his  vexation  at  his  disgrace  so  operated 
on  his  enfeebled  frame,  that  he  sank  under  it, 
and  died  in  hia  68d  year.  He  was  buried  at 
Groa.  His  loss  was  deplored  as  a  national 
calamity,  and  the  king  atoned  for  his  ingta&- 
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tu^  toward  him  daring  his  life,  by  fho  honor 
in  which  he  hold  his  memory  after  his  death. 
In  his  pwBonal  habits  he  was  moderate, 
and  snoh  wsa  his  reputation  for  ioflexible  jna- 
tioe,  and  determination  to  deai  fairly  by  the 
people  bis  arms  had  oonqnered.  that  half  a 
oentary  afterward,  the  natives,  both  Moham- 
medans and  Hindoos,  visited  his  tomb  to  praj 
for  his  protection  against  the  extortions  and 
oppresmons  of  hia  snocesBors.  II.  Affonso, 
natural  son  of  the  preoediog,  bora  near  the 
lillage  of  Alfaandra,  in  the  province  of  Eatre- 
madura,  in  1600,  died  at  Usbon  in  1680.  His 
baptismal  name  was  Bias,  bat  in  honor  of  his 
&uier,  he  adopted  that  of  Aficdiso^  at  the  sng- 
gestiMKHfEing  Emannel,  who  seemed  anzimu^ 
Dj  won  diowered  nnoa  the  son,  to  ntrieve 
fhe  wrongs  done  to  toe  man  who  was  among 
the  first  to  pve  the  to  India  to  Prntogal. 
He  entered  the  royal  navy  at  an  early  age,  and 
when  the  king's  daughter,  Beatriz,  celebrated 
for  her  melanoholy  fate,  and  the  romantio  pas- 
sion which  she  kindled  in  the  heart  of  the  poet 
Bibevro,  left  Portugal,  the  honor  of  command- 
ing the  vessel  which  brought  her  to  the  shores 
of  Savoy,  was  oouferred  upon  Afibnso.  Beatriz, 
ever  bent  on  (Uffa«ng  happiness,  seleoted  a 
wife  for  him  in  the  person  of  Uaria  da  Noronha, 
who  was  not  only  by  her  ^stinguished  position 
at  the  oonrt,  a  fit  partner  for  the  son  of  the 
great  Albaqaerqae,  out  brought  him  very  sub- 
atantial  advanta^ras  in  the  shape  of  a  considera- 
Ide  dowry,  Uiraer  Joao  III,  ne  became  miois- 
ter  oi  fioanoe^  and  in  1969,  when  he  was  mayor 
of  Lisbon,  he  dist^ffoished  himself  by  the  dis< 
play  of  mnoh  pnblio  spirit  in  arreting  the 
progress  of  the  pest,  which  then  desolated  the 
oonntry.  He  founded  a  hospital  in  the  village 
of  Azeitao,  near  Setnv^  in  liis  native  district 
of  Estremadnra,  the  remains  of  which  still  ex- 
isted in  the  18th  century.  He  published,  in 
codperation  with  bis  father,  the  oelebr^ed 
CommmUmot  do  grande  Afftmto  d'ASmqu&rgw, 
Of  the  original  e&tion,  there  are,  beside  a  copy 
in  the  royal  library  of  Portugal,  only  3  copies 
extant.  A  Sd  edition,  to  be  found  in  the 
Mblicthigue  ITatumaU  of  Paris,  appeared  in 
1676.  which,  however,  is  oonsidered  inferior  to 
a  soiMeqaent  one  bron^t  out  in  1774  by  the 
royal  pnolishing  establidiment  of  Lisban,  in  4 
Tolfl.  in  Svo.  Anbnso's  only  child  was  a  daugh- 
ter, who  married  a  Portugoese  nobleman.  In 
the  present  century,  the  name  of  Albuquerque 
has  reaaserted  its  ancient  glory  in  the  person  of 
ILL  Auoono,  a  Spanish  general,  supposed  to 
have  sprung  from  the  celebrated  Portagueae 
fiunily,  who,  at  the  head  of  only  4,000  men, 
frustrated  in  1810  the  attempts  of  the  French 
army  to  seize  Oadiz.  To  Soult,  who  summoned 
him  to  surrender,  he  gave  the  memorable 
reply :  '*  We  shall  not  lay  down  our  arms  until 
we  have  reconquered  our  liberties,  and  we 
scorn  your  attacks."  Afterward,  he  was  ap- 
pointed ambassador  at  London,  but  his  death, 
which  took  plaoe  there  in  1811,  soon  took  him 
awi^  fkiom  ttiis  new  field  of  aotivity. 


ALOiEUS 

ALBURNDIC,  in  plants,  is  that  part  at  the 
Item  d  trees  which  timber-merchants  oaD  aa»> 

wood,  in  o^mtradistinotion  to  heart-wood.  It 
is  the  newly  fbrmed  wood,  lying  next  below 
the  bark,  and  is  a  ddieate  fibroins  lissae,  the 
prindpal  use  of  which  is  to  oout^  the  erode 
sap  from  the  roots  to  the  leaves.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  necessary  part  of  all  exogenous  trees.  It 
is,  however,  of  a  very  perishable  nature,  and 
only  loses  tbi^  quality  when,  being  enveloped 
within  exterior  layers  of  the  same  substance, 
it  becomes  oombined  with  other  secretions, 
wMch  solidify  it  and  convertitintoduTamea,w 
heart-wood.  Kost  plants,  and  all  trees  TalnaMe 
as  timber,  have  the  sap-wood  and  heart-wood 
distinot,  tiw  one  forming  the  external  Iqrer*  ^ 
othw  the  core.  Some,  however,  oODnat  of  al- 
burnum only,  and  are  known  as  white-wood, 
which  are  useless,  or  of  use  only  for  the  most 
temporary  purposes. 

ALOACOBA,  SoTOKATOB  Smoir,  a  Porta- 
gueae navigator,  died  in  16S6.  He  entered  the 
service  of  Ghanes  T.  in  1632,  and  received 
the  command  of  a  veesel  sdling  to  the  West 
Indies.  In  1624  he  was  appointed  one  of  tiie 
arbitrators  to  fix  the  boundary  line  between  ^e 
colonial  possessions  of  Spun  and  Portugal,  but 
his  t^pointment  was  vetoed  by  the  Ung  of 
Portugal,  owing  to  bis  having  left  the  Portu- 
guese and  entered  the  Spanish  service  without 
special  permisdou.  After  Tarions  ouaaoceesfial 
enterprises,  he  set  out  on  Oct  8,  1684^  from 
Gomera,  iritii  3  vessds  equipped  at  hia  own  ex- 
pense, anA  a  crew  of  860  men,  and  oa  An. 
17, 1686,  reached  the  Patagonian  coast  In  the 
Btnits  of  IfageUan,  however,  stress  <^  weather 
obliged  him  to  retrace  his  steps  and  to  land  at 
Paerto  de  Lobes,  where,  afta  having  penetrated 
into  the  interior  of  the  coon  try,  siokness  com- 
pelled him  to  resign  the  command  to  his  lieu- 
tenant Bodrigo  de  Ma.  A  mutiny  broke  out, 
and  Aloa^oba  himself  was  assosdnated  and  his 
corpse  thrown  into  the  sea.  After  his  death 
his  enterprise  was  abandoned,  and  Rodrigo, 
having  reestablished  his  authority  and  punished 
the  mutineers,  returned  with  the  TesMS  to  the 
occidental  colonies  of  Spain. 

AIXl^UB  ov  iSrmxK%  a  Greek  l^rio  poet 
and  warrior,  lived  partly  in  the  7th  and  partly 
in  the  6th  centaiTt  B.  0.  He  served  in  the 
war  which  took  place  in  the  43d  Olympiad, 
between  the  Athenians  and  lOtyleneans  for 
the  possession  of  Bigeum.  In  the  fends 
which  raged  between  the  nobles  anj  pec^le  of 
Mitylene,  he  engaged  ardently  as  a  partisan  d 
the  former.  After  his  faction  had  been  van- 
qnished,  they  were  driven  into  exile,  and  the 
poet,  sharing  their  fallen  fortunes,  had  to  spend 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  banishmrat  His  poems, 
originally  conristing  of  10  books,  are  sud  to 
have  exhibited  the  .^lian  lyric  in  its  highest 
perfection,  but  only  fk-agments  have  come  down 
to  us.  Some  were  warlike  or  patriotic ;  aome 
bacchanalion  or  erotic  songs ;  while  others  were 
hymn^  or  epimm^  w  poems  addressed  to  in- 
dividnal  frienai.  His  poetry  is  always  inquv- 
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rimed.  Horaoe  admired  and  Imitated  him. 
Tb»  best  ooUeotioQ  of  the  extant  fraginentB  of 
thifl  poet  will  be  foand  in  Bergk'a  Poeta  LyriH 
OrtKi,  Leipaio,  1662. — There  were  2  other 
poets  of  the  aame  name)  of  whose  writings 
aome  ftagments  also  remain,  bat  thaj  are  of 
little  importanoe. 

ALOAFORADA,  Mabiakna,  bom  of  an  il- 
lostrions  Portognese  fiunily,  in  the  latter  part 
of  tiie  l?th  century,  died  at  the  end  of  the  17th 
or  beginning  of  the  18th.  She  was  known  un- 
do* the  Tagne  name  of  the  Ftnlagaese  nan,  from 
her  aopiMKied  oonnection  with  s  oonTent,  and 
aoqnh^  aome  literary  &me  \)j  a  eeriea  of  let- 
ten,  originally  addreaaed  by  faer  to  the  Gheralier 
da  Chamilly,  the  6b^«ot  of  her  adoratioo,  and 
erantnaUy  ^ren  to  uie  pnblio  through  the  in- 
atramentality  of  the  chevalier,  who  was  proad 
of  her  loTO,  althoagh  he  did  not  reciprocate  it 
Variona  editions  of  the  "  Portognese  Letters" 
hare  been  published.  That  of  Firmin  Didot, 
18S4,  edited  by  Don  Jo66-Maria  de  Sonaa,  Paris, 
the  cialebrated  editor  of  the  works  of  GamoeoB, 
Is  otmradered  the  most  autbentia 

ALCAICS,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  name  given 
to  aewral  kinds  of  metre,  and  derived  from 
Alcana,  the  earliest  known  employer  of  them. 
The  first  kind  consists  of  C  feet,  viz. :  a  spondee 
or  iambic,  an  iambic,  a  long  syllable,  a  dactyl, 
ud  another  dac^L  Such  is  the  fi^wing  line 
of  HonuM. 

Xhtn ;  I  ftags  [  AM  I  PortuH  I  PoitaBa. 
The  ncond  Idnd  ooniutB  of  two  dao^la  and 
twotrooheea;  aa 

PmtMl  I «»  Tin  I  Mi  t  omn.  | 
Beside  these  two,  which  are  called  dacfylio  al- 
etiOB,  there  is  another  less  oommmly  oied  eon- 
risting  of  an  witrite,  a  choriambns^  another 
ehmiambas,  and  a  baoohinsb  The  fidlowing  is 
vi  tluskind; 

Car  ttinet  lla  |  Trim  Tlbflrlm  |  iaagtrt  mr  ]  «ltTnm? 
The  Alcaic  Ode  or  stanza  conststa  of  4  lines ; 
^e  first  2  of  which  are  always  alcaYcs  of  the 
first  kind ;  the  third  verse  Is  on  iambic  dimeter 
hypercatalectic,  or  4  feet  and  a  long  sellable: 
and  the  fonrth  verse  is  an  alca'ic  of  the  second 
kind.  Horace  uses  this  as  freqaently  as  tiie 
Ba^phic.   Here  is  a  specimen : 

Dux  Inqalatl  tartildiu  HadriM 
Hm  ftitmliuiitla  mft^ft  mtnw  Jotli 
Si  frMtns  ilblMtttir  ort>U 
ImpaTtdBin  ibrlent  nilue. 

ALOAn)E,  an  ezecotive  officer  among  the 
Spaniards,  Portognese,  uid  Moors,  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  a  oaatle  or  fort,  or  to  saperin- 
tend  a  prison. 

ALGALA,  a  freqaent  name  of  towns  in  Spain, 
derived  from  the  Moorish  £1  Khal&at,  the  casde. 
They  are  nsaally  qualified  by  some  other  local 
appellative.  I.  Auuu.  db  Hairuaa.  a  town 
on  the  river  Henarea,  in  New  Oastue,  Spain, 
Fopnlation  about  S,000.  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
amversity  founded  by  Cardinal  ^imenea.  In 
1499,  which  was  long  a  famous  school  c^law 
and  divinity,  but  in  180T  was  removed  to  Mitf 
drid.    The  ComidntMisiaa  polyglot  KUe  wac 
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issued  from  it  at  the  expense  of  its  inostrioas 

foooder,  and  some  Hebrew  MS3.  were  pnr> 
chased  for  the  purpose,  which  ooat  7,000  gold 
crowns.  It  has  a  military  school,  a  m^piifloent 
chnrch,  and  a  palace  of  the  archbishop  of  To> 
ledo.  Aloala  was  the  birthplace  of  Cervantes, 
the  hiatoiian  Antonio  Soils,  the  naturalist  Bus- 
tamente  de  la  Camera,  the  emperor  Ferdinand, 
brother  of  Charles  V.,  and  many  other  famous 
men.  It  was  in  poesession  of  the  Moors  until  the 
12th  century,  when  it  was  recovered  by  Don  Ber- 
nardo, archbishopofTdedo.  n,  Aloala.  lARaai, 
a  small  town  in  the  province  of  Jaen;  popula- 
tion about  0,000,  It  was  the  soene  (tf  a  viotoiy 
by  Sebastiani  over  the  Spaniarda^hich  reaidtea 
in  the  capture  of  Granada  by  the  Trmdk  in  1810. 

ALCALDE,  the  title  of  a  civil  digi^tuy, 
either  judicial  or  administrative— with  whidi 
alcaide  is  sometimes  confounded;  alcaide,  how- 
ever, being  a  semi-military  titie.  Both  terms 
are  probably  derived  from  the  Arabic  word. 
cadi.  The  alcalde  mayor  Is  a  local  judge  who 
presides  over  the  tribunals,  and  Is  distinct  from 
the  municipal  alcalde  or  eorregidor^  who  is  not 
a  lawyer.  The  alcalde  pedaneo  is  a  Justice  of 
the  peace,  and  is  elected  by  the  people.  Alcai- 
de* de  eaaa  y  eorte^  form  a  bench  of  Jodgea 
for  the  trial  of  criminal  or  (uvil  causes  within 
certain  circuits,  to  whom  an  appeal  lies  against 
the  decisioo  of  anyindividoal  of  their  number. 
Bee  Aloaidi. 

AL0AME1!TES,  a  ihmoossoalptor  of  Greeoe^ 
in  tiie  5th  oentory  B.  0.  He  competed  l^tiie 
first  [dace  with  his  master  Phidias,  bat  onaao- 
oessfhlly.  With  Polyctetns  they  formed  the 
triumvirate  of  eminent  Grecian  sculptors. 

ALCAMO,  a  city  of  Sicily,  about  23  miles 
B.  W.  from  Palermo,  havioff  a  population  of 
15,600.  It  contains  several  buildings  of  Sar^ 
cenic  architecture,  and  was  probaUy  founded 
by  a  colony  of  that  nation. 

ALCANTARA,  a  small  town  in  Spanish 
Estreraadura,  near  the  Portugese  frontier; 
population  4,800.  In  history  it  is  known  as 
Norba  Ceasarea.  A  beantlful  six-arch  bridge 
was  built  across  the  Tagua  in  the  reign  of 
Tngsn,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  place. 
Al  cantorat  ^nifles  the  bridge.  During  the 
Feninsalar  war  this  monummt  id  the  past  was 
blown  np  by  the  British.— ALOAirrAit  a,  ENiams 
(V,  a  Spanish  military  order.  The  knights  of 
Alcantara  take  their  origin  from  the  knights  of 
San  Julian  de  Payrero,  a  small  body  of  valiant 
Christians  who  banded  together  in  the  12th 
century,  bound  by  a  tow  to  wage  war  continu- 
ally against  the  Moors.  In  1216  Alcantara, 
which  had  been  in  possession  of  the  Moors, 
was  recovered  by  Alfonso  IX.,  and  the  grand- 
master of  Calatrava  b^ng  unable  to  undertake 
its  defence,  the  duty  was  asrigned  to  the 
brothers  of  San  Julian,  who  changed  thei^ 
name  to  that  of  Alcantara.  In  1492  the  grand- 
msflter  dyin^  Ferdinand  the  OathoUo  beoune 
admiDistratm-  of  the  order,  and  united  the 
cAoe  of  grand  mastw  with  the  crown.  The 
order  lias  iBiiioe  been  abolished.  Ihadditionto 
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tiie  Tuaal  tows  of  the  moak-«oldier,  the  kaigfat  of  the  information  it  might  ^re  to  tare/lga. 

of  Alcantara  was  boand  to  maintun  the  Irntiiao-  powers.   It  has  been  tranautad  into  Engli^  07 

nlate  ooooeptioo  of  the  Virgin.    After  1640  a  G.  A.  Thompson. 

dunge  was  made  in  the  statntes  of  the  ordur,  AL0E6TER,  a  market  town  in  the  western 

whiobpermitted  the  kni^^ta  to  manr.  part  of  Warwkk^ire,  at  the  Junction  of  the 

ALuABAZ,  a  town  in  the  old  iworinoe  <tf  Arrow  and  the  Alne,  in  69<*  18'  N.  lat.  and 

La  ICanoha,  in  Spain,  now  Albaoete.    The  1*>  68'  W.  long.  PopnlatioD  ia  1851,  8,087. 

town  has  a  population  of  7,826.   It  oontaina  Needles  and  flah-booka  are  niazmfiutared  Mra, 

the  rains  of  a  strong  caatle,  and  a  fine  Boman  but  the  former  in  much  amaller  qoantitifla  than 

aqaednot    The  name  ia  derived  fiwm  the  -  thej  vqtq  forty  years  ago,  when  600  persons 

Arabic.  were  employed  in  i^iftlring  ttiem.   Aleester  was 

ALOABBIA,  a  district  of  SpMn,  on  the .  at  one  time  funons  for  its  wheat  Mr.   It  is  a 

northern  borders  of  New  Oaatile,    Its  name  is  very  old  town,  probably  onoe  a  Roman  station, 

derived  from  the  Arabic,  and  signifies  a  ool-  ALCESTIS,  or  Alobstb,  in  the  legends  of 

leotion  of  &rm  houses,  wpropri^ely  enongli,  classical  Greece,  was  the  danghter  en  Peliaa, 

as  it  is  made  np  of  a  number  of  small  villa^s.  and  wife  of  Admetos,  king  of  Phers  in  Thee- 

The  inhabitants  are  all  landed  intiprietorB,  and  aalj.     Apollo,  wishing   to  do  Admetoa  a 

althongh  there  are  few  wealthy  men  among  kindness,  had  obbuned  from  the  Fates  the 

them,yetpovertyandwantiBQnknown.  Thoogh  promise  that,  when  the  time  of  the  death 

the  country  is  mountainous,  tlie  hill  sides  aflford  of  Admetos  should  come,  hia  life  should  be 

abundant  pasturage  fta  Uie  numerous  flo<d3  of  prcdcmged,  if  ^ther  his  fauier,  mother,  or 

Mtfino  anew,  wben  ihB  homing  heat  baa  would  beoome  his  mbadtnta.  When,  aooord- 

MKNwhedthenerbageoftiwidunB.  Thefbresta  ingly,  thia  time  arrived,  Aloeatis  devoted  ha> 

of  oak  are  converted  into  charcoal,  whioh  is  nm  in  his  stead,  and  sand  ber  huaband's  life  at 

sold  at  Uadrid.  The  meats,  game,  fish  and  the  expense  of  her  own.  Hareolea,  however, 

h(Kiey,  are  of  the  most  delicious  fiavor.   The  being  a  friend  of  Admetos,  compelled  deatb  to 

vme  and  olive  are  cultivated.    The  Tagus,  render  back  his  prey,  and  Aloeatis  was  rertored 

Guadiona,  and  other  streams,  pass  throng  ana  to  life.   This  story  ia  the  subject  of  the  Al- 

irrigate  its  valleys.  oestia,"  one  of  the  best  tragediea  of  Earipidea. 

ALOAYALA,  or  Aloabala,  a  duty  ira-  ALCHEMY,  a  word  uaed  with  varioua  rigni- 

poaed  in  Spain  and  its  colonies  on  all  transfers  fications.   It  ia  generally  understood  to  ezpreas 

of  property.   It  was  originally  laid  in  1341  as  the  **  occult  art,"  or  the  changing  by  some 

an  ad  valorem  tax  of  10  per  cent.,  and  was  chemical  prooeaa  the  base  metals  into  ^e  most 

afterward  increased  to  14  per  cent.    It  was  precious.   Some  give  it  a  more  comprdienatTa 

even  levied  on  such  movable  chattels  as  man-  signiflcatioD,  and  trace  in  the  name  that  of  the 

ufactnred  commodities,  and  was  attached  to  modem  science  which  succeeded  it.   The  dia- 

all  whoksale  transactions.  This  oppresuve  Im-  tinguiahed  English  ohemist,  Dr.  Thwnpson, 

pe£ment  to  the  c^mrations  of  trade  ocmtUmed  goes  still  fiirther,  wid  calls  it  "  the  knowledga 

ovw  the  greater  part  of  the  Spanish  realm  until  of  theaubstaace  or  oompodtion  of  bodies;  so 

Bwept  away  by  K^raleon  in  1808.  Catalonia  named  from  the  Arabic  anbstantive  .S^m- 

and  Aragon  purchased  from  Philip  Y.  an  ex-  fflon,  that  i%  the  substance  or  oonstitntion  of 

emption  from  the  alcavala  by  the  aolwUtntion  any  thing — from  the  root  Kama."   Duxing  the 

ct  a  tax  on  rents  and  on  incomes.   On  tills  ao-  many  centuries  in  whioh  the  word  was  in 

ooont  Oatalonia  and  Aragon  have  always  beui  use,  its  dgidfioation  no  doubt  fluctoated  with 

in  a  comparatively  flouriahiug  condition.  the  different  investigations  peculiar  to  the 

ALCAZAR.   I.  AL0AZA.B  db  Sah  Jvan,  a  times,  which  were  by  no  means  Umited  to 

town  in  Spain,  in  the  diocese  of  Toledo,  the  an-  those  visionary  researches  with  which  the 

eaent  Alee.  It  has  manufactories  of  soap,  salt-  name  is  now  almost  exclu^vely  associated ;  but 

petre,  and  goupowder.   Pop.  7,500.    II.  Ai>  comprehended  in  their  field  whatever  related 

OJJUB  DO  Sal,  a  town  in  Portugal,  witii  an  to  medicine  and  the  properties  of  natural  ob- 

impregnable  castie  built  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  jecta ;  and,  moreover,  engaged  the  attention  of 

It  takea  ita  name  from  the  salt  whioh  ia  tlie  most  learned  men;  and  led  to  the  discovery 

here  produced  in  great  quantities.    III.  Al-  of  many  important  &cte  in  chemistry  and  medi- 

OASAB  .Ekbib,  a  dty  of  Barbarr,  formerly  dne.  This  dawning  adenoe,  then,  as  we  will 

the  capital  of  a  part  of  Fex,  and  um  place  at  term  it,  first  arose,  it  ia  believed,  among  the 

whioh  Almanzor  in  1180  oollei^  bis  army  Arabs.  The  Ara^o  prefix  al,  which  signi- 

and  munitions  of  war,  for  the  pnrpoae  ci  ta-  flea  tAi^  adds  to  the  probability  of  this  belief, 

vading  Grenada  to  recover  the  lost  throne  of  The  works  of  Geber,  an  Aranan  phyncian, 

that  Idngdom.   IV.  Alcazar,  a  royal  Moorish  who  lived  in  the  seventh  oentary,  are  still  ex- 

palace  at  Seville,  in  a  state  of  fine  preservation,  tant ;  their  gennineneaa,  however,  is  not  i^Uy 

and  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  altiiongh  inferior  established.  They  treat  of  medical  and  chemi- 

to  the  Alhambra.  cal  sabjeota,  and  describe  apparatus  of  kinds 

ALOEDO,  Aktonzo  db,  a  Spanish  oflBcer  ami  now  in  use.   From  the  absard  and  mystical 

aantiior  of  a  work  on  the  West  ^ies,  phrases  in  his  works.  Dr.  Johnson  tracea  to  his 

178B,  now  very  rare,  having  been  aup>  name  the  origin  oi  the  word  {pbberisb,  aa- 

b J  tiie  ^wnish  govommmt  on  aooonnt  clentiy  written  ^v&aruib.  nwnAjaUa,al^eroy 
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pMied  into  Europe;  and  from  the  eleventh  to 
the  rixtoenth  eentniy  iuclmiTe,  it  was  in  the 
Ugfaest  eeUmatioD,  and  numbered  among  iti 
Totarks  many  meOj  whose  names  are  still  di»- 
tingniahed  for  their  leambur.  Jn  this  p^od 
were  diaooTered  many  Talnwie  ohemioal  com- 
pounds,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  can  be 
^>pUed.  Boger  Baoon,  who  was  born  in  1314^ 
in  Soroenetmire,  though  thoroughly  indoctri- 
nated in  the  arts  and  myBteries  of  alchemy, 
wrote  agunst  the  ahenrdity  of  belicTing  in 
magic,  necromancy,  and  charms.  He  appears 
to  hare  been  acquainted  with  gunpowder  and 
may  hare  invented  it.  In  his  ^ittola  as  Se- 
er^ OperQnu  Artia  et  yitturm  et  de  IfuUi- 
UUe  Magics,  is  the  following  soitenoe:  8ai 
tamen  aaUt  petra  Lubu.  Yopo.  Vir  can  Vtrist 
M^pAurj*;  «f  9i6  Jiieia»  tonitrvm  st  eonueoH- 
mum,  H  SDioa  ttri^leium.  If  the  wigmatiofll 
terms  Indicate  oharooal,  we  have  here  aU  the 
eonstttDents,  ud  some  of  the  eflfecbs  ot  gnn- 
powder  described.  Basil  Valentine,  a  Bene- 
dictine monk  of  Erfarth  in  Germany,  appears 
to  have  been  possessed  with  the  tme  love  of 
soieace.  He  discovered  antimony,  and  was 
fiwiiliT  vith  the  medicinal  preparations  of  it 
now  in  nse.  His  works  describe  correctly  the 
modes  of  preparing  nitric  and  mnriatio  and  sal- 
phnrio  acids. — IC  most,  however,  after  all,  be 
admitted  that  the  prindpal  objects  to  which 
the  labors  of  the  alonemj^  were  directed,  were 
not  those  of  genuine  science.  The  searoh  for 
gold  and  the  means  of  obtaining  it  cheaply,  made 
them  untiring  pioneers  in  this  nnezplorad  re- 
gion. For  oentoiies  they  woiked  asndnooslr 
to  disoover  the  aHalm,  or  nniversal  soi- 
Tsnt  In  this  they  &iled,  bnt  th^y  disoov- 
M«d  the  acids  desnibed  by  Basil  Valen- 
tine, whioh  almost  answer  the  parpose.  They 
mmffit  for  many  generatiims  the  ^losopherv 
stone,  which  should  transmute  the  base  metals 
ir^  those  more  preoioos.  It  eluded  th&r 
search,  but  they  brought  up  from  the  deep  un- 
known a  vast  namber  of  new  facta,  that  have 
proved  of  more  value  to  mankind  than  the  mys- 
toioas  stone  oonld  ever  have  been.  So  they 
found  not  the  sfmr  etto,  which  should  cure 
alt  diseases  and  prolong  life  indefinitely;  but 
tiiey  discovered  much  that  relieves  mankind  of 
pain  and  sickness,  and  tiios  adds  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  allotted  ^mw  of  life.  Though  they 
■worked  Uindly  to  aoeon^lish  artfish  ends, 
the  resnlt  of  their  labors  was  the  dearing  of 
the  field  end  preparation  of  tiw  ground  for  the 
grander  and  mare  nniversal  sinence  <tf  ohemistry . 

ALOIATI,  QioTAHin  Paolo,  a  controversial 
theok^ian  who  fioniished  in  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century.  He  was  a  native  of  Piedmont 
He  abjured  Catholicism,  and  joined  hims^  to 
the  Protestant  communion,  bftt  soon  afterward 
promalgated  doctrines  abont  the  Trinity  which 
were  as  distastefol  to  the  Protestants  as  to  the 
Oatholics.  He  and  his  fellow-laborers,  a  doctor 
(tf  medioine  named  Blandrata,  a  la^er  named 
Griband.  and  Valentinius  Gentilius,  nad  to  Hee 
frna  Geneva,  wid  ohoae  Poland  for  a  refuge. 


There  Aldati  and  Blandrata  met  not  only  tol- 
eration  but  a  hearty  reception  of  their  doctrines. 
Altnati  died  at  Dantzio,  a  Soeinian.  He  wrote 
S  letters  (1S64  and  1665)  to  Gregory  Paul!,  in 
which  he  maintained  that  onr  Saviour  did  not 
exist  before  his  birth  d  the  Viigin  Mary. 

ALCIBIADES,  a  Greek  statesman  and  gen- 
eral, of  great  endowments  and  fame,  son  of 
Olinias  and  Dinomache,  born  at  Athens  B.  0. 
460,  died  in  Bithynia,  Asia  Minor,  B.  O.  404. 
He  boasted  his  descent  from  Eurysaces  the  son 
of  Ajar  Telunon,  and  through  him  from  Zeus 
himself.  His  grandfather  had  been  among  those 
who  attempted  the  banishment  of  tiie  F^istra- 
tidae,  and  bad  received  the  prize  of  valor  at  the 
battle  of  Artemisium ;  and  his  father  fell  4 
years  after  the  birth  of  his  son,  in  the  bat- 
tie  of  Ohnronea.  Aldbiades  was  ednoated 
in  tiie  house  of  Ferioles,  his  maternal  rnutlsL 
and  from  a  child  ezodled  in  all  stadke,  and 
in  all  phyacal  wenSaea.  As  he  advanced 
to  manhood,  his  noble  birth,  beaotifhl  person, 
transcendent  abilities,  and  great  wealth,  joined 
to  the  oottddoration  in  which  he  was  held  by 
Pericles,  procured  for  him  a  crowd  of  friends^ 
admirers,  and  flatterers ;  and  he  became  as  dis- 
tinguished for  the  audacity  of  his  dissipations 
as  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  station  and  abilities. 
At  this  time  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
man,  who,  perhaps  of  all  the  men  of  antiquity, 
was  best  qualified  to  teach  him  a  reapect  for 
virtue  —  the  philosopher  Socrates.  Socrates 
discovered  his  capacities,  sought  hia  friendship, 
and  gained  great  influence  over  him.  But  the 
pasnons  had  gained  too  great  predominance  over 
the  Tonng  man,  and  he  had  snrrounded  him- 
self by  too  many  tnnpting  Inflnenoes  to  ob^ 
at  onoethevoloeofhis  tea<merl  Fromtiiiatime 
his  whole  life  seemed  a  wavering  between  vir- 
tue and  vice — seeing  and  admiring  the  former, 
but  many  times  following  the  latto*.  He  gave  the 
first  proof  his  valor  in  the  battie  of  Fotideaa, 
where  he  was  wounded  while  fighting  side  by 
nde  with  Socrates,  whose  protection  alone 
saved  his  life.  He  returned  this  service  to  his 
teacher  soon  after,  at  the  battle  of  Deiium,  where 
his  efforts  saved  Socrates  from  the  sword  of  the 
conquering  Boeotians.  He  always  carried  in 
war  a  sliield  inlwd  with  gold  and  ivory,  aud 
l>earing  the  device  of  Zens  hurling  a  thunder- 
bolt. At  the  same  time  he  distinguished  him- 
sdf  in  the  public  festivals  of  tiie  Greeks,  and 
at  the  Olympic  games  lie  was  not  oontent  with 
ihmishing  one  chariot,  Kke  the  other  wealthy 
young  men,  bnt  equipped  and  sent  7,  with 
which  he  bore  off  the  first  8  prizes.  He  took 
little  part  in  public  affairs  till  the  death  of 
Oleon  in  43&  B.  C,  when  his  eloquence  immedi- 
ately procured  him  great  influence,  aud  he  be- 
came the  head  of  the  new  war  party  in  oppo^tion 
to  Nicias.  Kioias  had  just  oonduded  a  peace 
of  60  years  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacede- 
monians, and  Aloibiades,  unwilling  to  occupy  a 
second  place  in  the  state,  Jealous  of  the  power  of 
Kicias,  and  enraged  that  the  Lacedemonians  had 
dioaeu  Uie  interveotioa  of  Nioas  zftther  tiuu  his 
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own,  in  fha  nc^[otialioni,  set  himself  to  break 
the  peace  and  to  form  a  anion  of  the  Greek 
states  against  Sparta.  Ilis  counsels  caused  the 
odebrated  expediUoa  to  Bicily,  of  which  he  was 
appointed  commaDder  together  with  Kicias  and 
Lamacbna,  and  which  be  thoaght  would  be  a 
Bt«>  toward  the  conquest  of  Italj,  Carthage,  and 
Peloponuesos.  While  the  preparations  fur  this 
expedition  wero  going  on^  all  the  busts  of  Her- 
mes in  Athens  were  during  one  night  myste- 
riously  mutilated.  The  cause  and  the  authors  of 
this  sacrilege  were  wholly  unknown,  but  the 
popular  fears  connected  it  in  some  miacoount- 
able  way  with  as  attem^  to  overthrow  the 
Athenian  oonstitntion.  That  Alcibiades  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  tbe  otEeaoa  there  was  no 
e^enoe,  and  if  he  were  guilQr  of  it,  it  was 
probal^y  one  of  the  nnpremeditoted  and  insig- 
nificant FMnlts  of  a  noctoroal  debauch.  Never^ 
thdesR,  suspicion  of  being  a  ringleader  in  the 
attempt  was  thrown  upon  him,  and  immediate- 
\y  produced  great  popular  indignation.  The 
SioUian  fleet  was  nearly  ready  to  soil  under 
his  command,  and  he  demanded  an  investigation 
before  his  departure  from  Athens.  This  his  ene- 
mies refuaed  to  gtvehim,  thinking  to  increase  the 
popular  o^um  agaioat  him  in  his  absence.  The 
expedition,  however,  had  hardly  reached  Sicily 
when  die  aoMr  of  the  people  becaune  so  ex- 
cessive towam  him  tliat  his  death  was  fhlly 
determined  upon.  But  as  he  bad  already  giUit- 
ed  shiidng  advantages  in  Sicily,  and  bad  be- 
come the  &vorite  of  the  soldiers,  it  was  deem- 
ed faazardons  to  pass  public  sentence  upon  him 
while  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  army.  He  was 
therefore  recalled  to  stand  his  trial.  On  hts 
return  home  he  eecaped  at  Thurii  and  fled,  first 
to  Ai^s,  and  then  to  Sparta.  Mean  time  sen- 
tence of  death  was  passed  upon  him  at  Athens, 
and  his  property  was  confiscated.  In  Sparta  he 
adapted  himself  skiliully  to  the  severe  manners 
of  the  country,  became  a  favorite  of  the  popu- 
lace, and,  b^g  now  the  avowed  enemy  of  his 
own  coontry,  he  persnaded  the  Lacedemonians  to 
send  help  to  Sit^ly  agmnst  the  Athenians.  He 
then  e&cted  on  allianoe  betwem  the  Spartans 
and  the  king  of  Perua,  for  the  pnrpoee  <d  sop- 
porting  the  Ohians  in  revolt  aealnflt  Athms. 
u»  even  passed  over  into  Asia  Uinor,  and 
by  his  personal  influenoe  roused  all  Ionia  into 
rebellioo.  Soon,  however,  liis  successes  and 
great  influence  excited  the  jealonsy  of  the  prm- 
dpal  Spartans,  and  Alcibiades  escaping  from 
the  mesbes  of  a  plot  for  his  murder,  took  ref- 
uge with  Tissaphemes,  a  Persian  satrap,  whose 
ftivor  he  quickly  gained  by  his  noble  and  fas- 
duating  address.  He  who  had  gmied  the  ad- 
miraUou  of  the  Spartans  by  adopting  all  their 
simplicity,  and  practising  all  their  severity,  now 
merited  the  applauses  of  the  Orientals  by  aban- 
doning Iiunself  to  Asiatic  luxury.  An  exUe 
both  from  Athens  and  Sparta,  he  began  now  to 
look  with  longing  and  love  towards  his  native 
ooontiy.  He  penuaded  Tlasaphwnea  to  desert 
the  eaoaa  of  the  Spartans,  and  to  show  willing- 
SMi  even  to  assist  the  Athenians,  for  whidi 


service  he  was  recalled  from  banMiment,  6. 0. 
411.  Thongh  he  did  not  return  immediately 
to  Athws,  ne  yet  used  his  influence  to  render 
the  government  more  aristocrat  ical,  and  re* 
ceived  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Samos^ 
with  the  pnrpOHe  not  to  see  again  his  native 
land  till  he  had  rendered  it  services  commen- 
surate with  the  evils  which  he  had  caused  it. 
He  soon  defeated  the  Lacedemoniana,  both  by 
land  and  sea.  When  he  returned  to  Tiasapber- 
nes,  he  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  laUer, 
who  wished  to  avoid  suspicion  of  having  an- 
thorized  or  participated  in  his  enterprise.  Bnt 
finding  means  to  eseape,  Alcildadea  ag^n  pot 
himsdf  at  the  bead  «  tlw  aimj,  defeated  tba 
Laoedemoiians  and  PersiaDs  at  Oyvcm,  etp- 
tnred  Ojzicas^  Ghaloedon,  and  Byzantiom,  re- 
stored to  tiie  Atbeniuis  their  supremacy  by  sea, 
forced  the  Lacedemtmiana  to  soe  for  peace,  and 
after  these  brilliant  achievements  returned  to 
Athens  in  B.  O.  407,  where  he  was  reodved 
wil^i  general  enthnsia«n,  the  Athenians  now 
esteeming  bis  banishment  to  have  been  tbe 
cause  of  all  their  misfortones.  His  triumph 
and  popularity  were  complete,  when  lie  ode- 
brated, with  unnsod  splendor,  the  Elemdnian 
mysteries.  Being  ^>pointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  all  the  land  and  sea  forces,  he  sailed 
with  a  fleet  to  Ada  Minor,  to  reduce  some  of 
the  foiUan  islands  and  cities.  The  pay  ai^ 
provisions  for  hia  soldiers  not  arriving,  and  his 
podtlon  beooming  dangerous,  he  was  obliged  to 
bave  his  army  in  command  of  Antiochus,  while 
he  hhnself  sought  snppUes  in  Carlo.  During  his 
absence,  the  Spartan  commander  Lysander  had 
the  art  to  draw  Antiodinsinto  an  engagement,  in 
which  the  Athenians  were  defeated,  a»i  a  part  (tf 
their  vessels  destroyed.  Alcibiades  now  agtun 
lost  favor.  This  defeat  furnished  his  enemies  with 
a  handle  against  him,  and  he  was  superseded  in 
his  command.  He  went  into  voluntary  banish- 
ment, to  a  castle  which  he  had  formerly  bnilt 
for  himsdf  in  Factye,  Thraoe.  When  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  was  lying  at  j£gos  Potami,  Alcibiades 
informed  the  generals  of  the  perilous  podtion 
which  they  had  selected,  and  forewarned  them 
of  the  fiskd  remit  that  battle,  which  soon  af- 
ter ooDsed  tbe  fdl  of  Athens  and  iu  aul^eotion 
to  tyrants.  The  BpartoDS^  who  now  ruled  a£ 
Athens,  renewed  the  decree  of  banishment 
against  him,  and  Alcibiades  fled  toward  the 
court  of  Artaxerxes  to  win  over  that  monarch 
to  the  caose  of  his  fdlen  country.  He  was  on 
his  way  thither  in  the  dominions  of  the  satrap 
Fhamabazus,  when  one  night  his  house  was 
surrounded  by  armed  men,  and  set  on  fire.  He 
rushed  out,  sword  in  hand,  but  fell  pierced  with 
arrows.  The  Spartans  feeling  their  snpremacy 
insecure  while  Alcibiades  lived,  had  thus  plottea 
successfully  with  Fhamabazus  for  his  destrac- 
tion.  Thus  died  one  of  the  most  hif^ly  gifted 
of  the  Greeks^  a  man  who  seems  more  nearly 
than  any  other,  to  have  bew  an  impearsonataon 
both  1^  the  Tiees  and  the  virtasa  of  tba  Qredk 
diaraeter.  He  possessed  rare  power  to  win 
and  govern  men,  bat  his  great  quxditias  wan 
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Boi  crowiwd  moral  nobleaws.  He  had  that 
daring  which  u  inspired  by  tbe  cooBoioaanflH 
d  BDpertority,  but  not  tiiat  steadinMa  and  war- 
iiatMu^r  whidi  oonw  from  a  moral  pornoae. 

ALOIDES,  a  name  mwa  both  to  Amj^it- 
lyon,  the  ion,  and  Heromes,  the  grandson,  of  Al- 
aana. 

ALOINOUa  I.  A  philosopher  of  the  Pla- 
tonio  school,  anthor  of  a  treatise  called  £n-in>- 
fu]  rmw  ItKoTttvQS  doy^iorat*',  which  has  been 
translated  into  Eoglisn.  The  date  of  the  work 
is  nnknown.  IL  A  fabaloos  personage,  king 
ot  the  Phoaoians,  described  In  the  Odyaaey. 
He  received  Ulysses  hospitably,  who  lidtadhis 
dominions  during  his  wanderings 

ALCIPHBON,  a  Greek  writer,  was  probably 
oon tempo mry  with  Looian,  A.  D.  170.  He  was 
the  avUtor  <tf  118  fiotitiooa  iettera,  in  which 
certain  npreMntatiTe  dmractcra'  fiahennen, 
peaaanti,  pai^tes^  and  ooartesaDs— are  made  to 
pOTtny,  in  the  purest  Attio^  the  oplni<His  and  idi- 
«^nora»es  of  the  dasessto  whioh  they  respect- 
ively belong.  These  letters  are  generally  written 
from  Athens  or  its  viranity,  in  the  age  immedi- 
ately after  Alexander  the  Great  The  best 
ecUtion  of  Uiem  is  that  of  Seller,  Lap«c,  1858. 

ALGIBA,  an  old  Spanish  walled  town,  on  an 
island  in  tbe  river  Jacar,  in  the  province  of 
Valencia.   Population  abont  18,000. 

AJjOU^ON.  L  a  son  of  Amphiarans  and 
Eriphyle,  of  Argoa  After  hia  return  from  tbe 
Tbebui  war,  he  slew  his  mother,  in  obedience  to 
the  imanction  of  bis  father.  Tor  this  crime,  he 
waaafflioted  with  madness,  and  tormented  by  the 
Fariea,  who  drove  him  into  exile,  and  doomed 
bim  to  a  life  of  perpeto^  wandering.  Arriving 
in  PBophis,  he  was  hospitaUy  received  by  ito 
^ng;  PbegBQs,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  Ar- 
riooA  in  marriage.  To  her  Alcmswn  pre- 
sented the  necklace  and  robe  of  Hanuonia, 
which  he  had  taken  from  Eriphyle.  Bat 
Psophis  having  been  visited  by  a  famine  be- 
cause of  his  sojoorn  there,  he  had  to  depart, 
and,  by  the  advice  of  an  orade,  went  to 
Aeheloiia,  where  he  married  the  nymph  Oalir- 
tbo6.  His  new  spouse  oovetin^  the  magical  robe 
and  necklace  whioh  he  had  given  to  Arunod, 
AlcmsoQ  went  to  Psophis,  and  obtuned  them 
from  the  dan^ter  of  Phegeus,  under  pretence 
at  wanting  to  dedicate  them  at  Delphi  Bat 
when  Phflgeos  beard  that  they  had  been  pre- 
sented to  OaUirhoA,  he  sent  hhi  mxu  to  Aohe- 
k08^  wline  tbey  killed  AloniBon,  and  avenged 
tba  imolt  oflbied  to  their  sister,  AlemasMi, 
■ftw  hia  death,  was  worshipped  as  a  hero,  in 
many  parts  of  Greece.  U.  AunuoN,  a  Greek 
natural  philoso^er,  bom  in  the  Hellenio  city 
of  Orotona  in  Italy,  about  the  middle  of  the 
6th  oentnry  B.  0.  He  is  said  to  have  studied 
under  PythagcMaa,  and  to  have  been  tlie  first 
who  ventured  on  the  practice  of  diasecting 
animala  He  wrote  several  medical  and  phil- 
oeophical  treatises,  which  have  all  pariHwdf 
aave  the  titles  and  a  few  fragments. 

ALOUAN,  or  Alok^n,  a  Spartan  lyric 
poat»  Ikiaridied  about  A60  B.  O.  Ha  is  aOd 
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to  have  been  by  bhrth  a  lijr^an,  and  origi- 
nally a  slave,  and  to  have  died  at  a  very 
advanoed  age.  He  wrote  diiefly  in  Spartan 
Doiio.  His  poetry  is  mostly  erotic,  but  .oooap 
riomdly  religioDs,  ethical,  and  phuosopnioal. 
Be  was  the  inventor  of  that  species  of  hexam- 
eter known  by  tbe  name  of  Alomaniao,  which 
conaisted  ot  two  dac^la  and  two  trochees.  Jot 
example: 

Tli|^  I  bfla  pOa  ]  tisqai  }  euntS. 

AXGHENA,  daughter  of  Electryon,  king  of 
HyceoEB,  had  10  brothers,  who,  save  one,  were 
sl^n  by  tbe  soub  of  Pterelaus.  Alomena  bad 
been  betrothed  to  Amphitryon,  but  she  never- 
theless declared  that  the  roan  who  avenged  the 
death  of  her  brothers,  ^onld  be  her  husband. 
Amphitryon,  in  order  to  prove  himself  worthy 
of  her  hand,  undertook  the  enterprise.  Daring 
bis  aheenoe,  Zens  visited  Alomena,  and  by  a»> 
Burning  the  likeness  of  Amphibroo,  knd  pre* 
tending  to  have  avenged  the  dwtii «  her  oro- 
thera,  he  obtdned  her  fovor.  She  tfaas  became 
the  mother  of  Heroulea,  by  Zetis,  almost  at  the 
some  toe  that  she  bore  Iphioles  to  Am- 
phitryon. After  her  death,  Zeus  is  said  to  have 
sent  Hermes  to  transport  her  body  to  the  Elya- 
ian  leles.  At  Athens,  and  elsewhere,  Alcmena 
was  wordiipped  as  a  heroine,  and  the  ^io  and 
trano  poets  of  later  times  oomblned  to  peipeta- 
ate  jier  fame. 

ALCOCK,  Db.  JoHir,  bishop  of  Ely,  and  af- 
terward lord  olianoellor  of  Enmand,  was  born  at 
Beverley  in  Torkshire,  and  died  Oct.  1600.  He 
was  edacated  at  Oambridg&  made  dean  of 
Westminster,  and  master  (tf  the  rolls^and  made 
encoeauvely  bishop  of  Bodiester,  of  Worcester, 
and  of  Ely.  He  was  distingtdahed  for  his  lite- 
rary attainments  and  piety,  and  much  bdoved 
by  Henry  YU.  He  founded  Jeeos  college  at 
Cambridge,  and  built  the  large  hall  of  the 
bishop's  palace  at  E^r.  Among  bis  works  are 
Mom  Fer/tetioiikf  In  AoAno*  Femitentiaiu, 
and  others. 

ALCOHOL,  a  word  of  Arabic  origin,  now 
used  to  designate  the  roiritaous  or  intoxioatjog 
element  of  fermented  liqQors.  It  exists  ia  afl 
of  these,  and  ia  extracted  from  them  by  distil* 
lation.  The  liquors,  aa  brandy,  whiskey,  or  rum, 
obtained  by  the  firat  distilh^on  of  the  crader 
articles,  are  redisUlled,  and  the  hi^y  volatile 
alcohol  is  the  first  product  which  passes  over. 
It  oaniea  wiUk  it  a  portion  of  aqueoua  vapor,  so 
that  tiba  aloobtd  tbua  obtained  ia  never  pure» 
but  oratrina  from  20  to  26  per  cent,  of  water. 
Aa  the  distillation  goes  on,  the  proportion  of 
water  increases  to  80, 40  per  cent.,  and  so  on, 
till  the  product  is  but  a  mixture  of  weak  spirit 
and  water.  The  essential  oil,  called  fusel  oil, 
and  acetic  acid,  contained  in  the  brandy  or  oth- 
er ardent  spirit  employed,  are  kept  back  by 
placing  in  the  liqoor  some  substances,  as  car- 
txmate  of  soda,  for  oombining  with  and  retain- 
ing the  acid,  and  charcoal  for  efiectiog  a  similar 
purpose  with  the  oil.  The  alcohol  thus  ob- 
tained is  called  rectified  spirits,  or  spirits  of 
wine.  It  may  oontain  frwa  65  to  86  per  oant. 
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of  filoohol.  That  of  tiie  London  Pharm«oo- 
paola  oontaioB  about  83  per  cent,  of  doohol  and 
18  of  water.  Its  Bpedfic  graviW  is  reqntred  to 
be  0.886,  water  befn^  1.000.  It  is  thus  seen, 
that  the  less  water  it  containa,  the  less  is  its 
spedfie  gravity ;  and  this  proper^  is  thereftm 
a  oonTeotent  test  of  its  piuitj.    In  conse- 

nce,  however,  of  condensation  of  the  two 
)  when  niizedj  this  test  cannot  be  applied 
except  in  connection  with  tables  of  reference 
prefured  for  this  pnipose. — To  prepare  absolute 
or  anhydrous  alcohol,  some  substance  mast  be 
placed  in  it  which  shall  retain  the  water  as  in 
the  preceding  process  the  acetic  acid  aad  fbsel 
oil  were.ret^ned  by  the  carbonate  of  soda  and 
chazvosl.  Drr  carbonate  of  potash  is  such  a 
nbstence.  It  has  a  great  aflhiity  for  irater,  de- 
licniesclng  on  exposure  to  the  air,  that  is,  par- 
tially dissolving  m  the  moisture  it  extraota  ftom 
the  air.  It  does  the  same  thing  in  alo^ifl),  con- 
taining water,  but  when  the  alcohol  is  anhydrona 
it  has  no  effect  upon  the  potash  any  more  than 
has  tit  deprived  of  its  moisture. — ^The  potash 
absorbs  the  water,  partially  dissolves  in  it,  and 
the  alcohol  nearly  anhydrous  occupies  the  up- 
per part  of  the  vessel,  whence  it  is  distill^  off 
nearly  pure.  Its  specific  gravity  is  now  re- 
duced to  0.816,  and  its  per  centage  of  water  to 
about  6. — Qnic^ime  well  powdered,  and  thor- 
oughly mixed  and  shaken  with  the  aloohol, 
ia  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  carbonate  of 
potash.  Bnt  chloride  of  calcium  is  said  by 
some  to  be  more  efliaotive  than  cdther.  The 
Bait  is  first  fnsed  to  ftee.  It  trma  water,  and  is 
then  mixed  with  an  eqnd  weiglit  of  the  ^rirft 
in  a  well-stoppered  botUe.  When  the  solution 
is  effected,  it  is  poured  into  a  retort  or  still,  and 
distilled  at  a  moderate  heat  The  product  of 
the  first  half  is  absolute  alcohol.  Its  specific 
p-avity  at  a  temperature  of  60°  is  0.794.  Dr. 
Ure  does  not,  however,  recommend  this  pro- 
cess.— Rectified  ^irit  may  he  deprived  of  a 
portion  of  water  merely  by  being  left  in  a  blad- 
der, or  in  a  wide-mouthed  Iwttle  tied  over  with 
bladder,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  from  106** 
to  120°.  By  tlie  principle  of  exoamose,  the 
water  evaporates  in  part  through  the  mem- 
brane. Al<»)hol  has  tbns  been  brought  from 
sp.  gr.  0.86Y  to  0.81?^Pare  alcohol  is  a  col- 
orless fluid,  of  an  agreeable  odor,  and  strong 
pnngent  taste.  It  has  a  great  affinity  f(>r  water, 
a1>6orbiDg  it  from  the  atmosphere,  and  increas- 
ing in  specific  gravity  with  the  amount  it  re- 
oetres.  Mixed  with  water,  heat  is  at  first 
evolved,  showing  tliat  a  chemical  union  has 
taken  place ;  another  evidence  of  which  is  the 
condensation  and  diminutioQ  of  bulk,  and  a 
less  specific  gravity.  The  greatest  heat  and 
condensation  result  from  a  mixture  of  64  per 
cent,  of  alcohol  and  4S  of  water.  The  specific 
gravity,  therefore,  of  such  mixtures  can  only 
be  determined  by  expmment — ^Diluted  with 
water,  aloohtri  acta  as  a  stimnlaut,  exeitiDg  par- 
tionlarly  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems.  In 
large  doses  it  produces  intoxication,  and  when 
taken  pure  acta  aa  a  narcotic  poison,  producing 


deaHi,  It  Is  very  inflammoUe,  hon^  with  a 
pale  blnish  flame  wiUiont  smoke,  "nie  pro* 
daeta  of  its  Gombnsdon  are  carbonic  add  nd 
water.  It  btnls  at  176".  The  spedfio  nari^ 
of  its  vapor  is  1.6188.  Under  the  exuosted 
receiver  of  an  air-pump  it  boils  at  cotniiioa 
temperatures.  No  degree  of  cold  ever  yet  ob- 
tuned  has  effected  its  oongdation.  Faredaj 
exposed  it  to  a  temperature  166°  F.  bdow 
zero,  which  caused  it  to  thicken  oonriders- 
bly.  It  is  thus  well  suited  for  thermometen 
for  measaring  low  temperatures. — ^The  compod- 
tion  of  alcohol  by  weight  is^  carbon,  62.18; 
hydrogen,  18.04;  and  oxygen,  84.78.  Its  sym- 
bol U  C*  H'  0»==0*  H*-|-iP  0',  or  one  atom  of 
ether  and  cMie  atopi  of  watee.  It  Is  tberefin  a 
hydrate  (tf  ether.— Ahxdxd  ia  wHed  to  a  great 
variety  of  uses.  It  is  emidoyecTin  mediciMai 
a  flolvait  in  the  preparation  of  tlnotmm  Itia 
also  a  solvent «  resins,  gtima,  4co.  VIA  the 
former  it  makes  varnishes ;  with  eneatial  oib, 
perfiimed  spirits.  The  ethers  are  pr^watiras 
of  it  in  combination  with  an  ncAA.  It  ia  used 
with  q)i[its  of  turpentine  to  make  campfaeK  and 
the  various  other  dangerous  illuminating  floids 
of  this  class.  It  is  used  to  preserve  anatoinioal 
preparations,  its  effect  being  to  combine  with 
the  moisture,  and  so  prevent  this  from  aetiDg 
upon  the  animal  suhatance  to  produce  deay. 
To  the  chemist  it  is  valuable  as  a  oonveoient 
fiiel,  prodochig  In  lus  lamp  mncih  heat  with  no 
annoyance  frwa  smoke;  and  it  iaot  freqnent 
nse  aa  a  reannt  for  separating  solt^  one  of 
whidi  is  BoluUe  and  the  other  insolnble  hi  tt— 
The  quantity  of  alcohol  in  wine^  beer,  and 
other  fermented  liquors,  is  qtdte  variaUe.  Frot 
Brande  found  from  1  to  2  per  cent  only  in 
small  beer;  4  in  porter;  fi-om  6  to  9  in  ales; 
about  12  in  the  light  wines  of  France  and  Gtr- 
many ;  from  19  to  26  in  port,  sherry,  and  otbtf 
strong  wines ;  and  from  40  to  60  per  cent.,  and 
occasionally  more,  in  brandy,  gin,  and  wbiidt^. 
The  flavors  peculiar  to  these  liquors  are  some* 
timen,  but  not  always,  deiived  from  the  plant 
which  furnished  them.  They  exist  in  the  eBBeo* 
tial  oils,  and  are  left  with  tttem  in  the  rectiQing 

{trooesB.  In  the  case  of  gin  and  some  other 
iquors,  substances  are  sometimes  added  fat  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  flavor.  These  are 
not  alwajya  hormleBS  like  the  jnnlper  berry,  bot 
powerful  extraota  like  oil  ot  tuipentine  are 
used  for  the  same  puntose. — The  strength  ^ 
these  liquors  is  ascertained  b^  various  expedi- 
ents; bnt  the  process  is  sometimes  complicated 
by  reason  of  the  different  ingredients  inter* 
mixed  to  color,  sweeten,  or  flavor  the  liquor,  V 
fraudulently  added  to  alter  the  ^>ecific  gravity, 
or  to  sui)stitute  a  cheaper  material.  Mixtures 
thus  complicated  require  to  be  first  distilled,  be- 
fore tJieir  Btrengtii  can  be  ascertahied  by  the 
usual  process  of  Epecifio  gravity.  Conmott 
modes  of  jading  of  the  strength  are  hj  tast- 
ing, oboerving  the  d»  ud  wpearanoe  of  Aft 
bubbles  what  ahalraD,  the  onking  w  floating  of 
olive  oil  in  them,  and  the  i^qwaraBoes  they  ex- 
hibit vlwn  bnined*  If  eottm  or  gu^owder 
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tnmieiied  in  them  is  inflamed  hj  their  combna- 
ti<Hi,  the  q>irit  is  cfmudered  pare. — ^The  impo> 
tanee  €i  hsTfaig  bcmim  extremely  aooarate  nwde 
of  d^enniDing  the  etreogth  of  aloob(dio  mix- 
tnrea,  led  the  iDrds  <tf  the  treaaorx  of  Eog^d 
to  nqoBBt  the  royal  aode^  to  inves^ate  the 
Die  of  the  hydMnneter  koowc  as  Sykes's,  em- 
]teyed  by  the  excise  officers.  The  committee 
^>pointed  by  the  society  reported,  ^*  that  a  defi- 
nite mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  is  as  invori- 
aUe  in  its  value  aa  absolate  aloohol  can  be ;  and 
can  be  more  readily  and  with  eqatd  accuracy 
identified  by  that  only  quality  or  condition  to 
which  recourse  can  be  had  in  praetice,  namely, 
specific  gravity  ."—In  Dr.  Ure^a  "  Dictionary  of 
Arta,  Manofitctares,  and  Mines,"  are  AiU  details 
respecting  the  nse  of  tlus  and  other  similar  in- 
strameota,  and  also  the  tables  prepared  for 
them.  The  aabjeot  is  still  more  fdlly  treated  in 
Dr.  Sheridan  Hn^rattV  nev  iUiutrated  work  cn 
ebemirtiy. — Omioeridng  the  use  of  idoobdio 
fignon  aa  a  medldne,  ud  the  propriety  of  ev^r 
adnunlsteriDg  them,  the  ablest  writm  hold  dir 
reotly  oppoaite  (pinions ;  while  all  of  them  agree 
in  warning  aghast  the  dangers  that  are  anre  to 
attend  their  habitual  ose.  The  best  antboritiea 
treat  of  them  aa  a  stimulant,  that  may  be  em- 
ployed to  advantage  in  sostaiatng  the  enfeebled 
powers  in  adranoM  stagss  of  fsvers,  or  in  haa- 
ttfiing  their  resfax^tion  in  oonvalesoenee  from 
aeate  diseosee,  as  also  in  oases  of  (dminic  debil- 
ity. For  ind^iestioo,  colic,  loc^aw,  and  some 
o^er  diseases  of  a  violent  and  sudden  nature, 
aloobol  may  prove  of  great  benefit.  And  so  as 
an  ingredient  in  lotions  for  spraina  and  bmisea, 
ft  is  without  qneadon  <^  osefiil  serrioe.  Yet 
many  would  padly  aee  ft  banidied  fiom  the 
phannaooporia,  m  view  of  the  immense  evUa 
It  brings  upon  the  nnfiirtnaata  in^ridnals- 
vbo  noqtdre  the  taate  for  It;  and  vrbich  extend 
to  their  iSuniliea,  and  are  <men  transmitted  to 
their  offering. — Aloobol  has  been  recently  pro- 
dneed  from  a  mixture  <^  snlphnric  acid,  bicat- 
barefted  hydrogm,  and  water,  by  r^>eated  dis- 
tiUatitma.  The  possibiUty  of  urns  prodndng 
from  inorganic  substanoes  one  of  oi^anio  ori- 
gin, has  attracted  much  interest  in  France. 
The  experiment  was  snooessfuUy  made  by  M. 
BerthoUet  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the 
eredit  of  the  discovery  ia  fiiiriy  due  to  Kennal, 
who  described  the  same  cnwration  in  the 
^'Philowphioal  Traoaactiona "  for  the  vear 
18S8.  Hetheresi^:  By  combining  dmant 
gas  with  lolphnrio  add,  we  may  form  snlpho- 
vinlo  add,  from  which  we  may  obtain  at  pleas- 
nre^  by  ntying  tlie  airaomstanoes  ct  deoompo- 
rition,  either  afeobd  or  ether." 

AIXX>NA,  a  new  county  in  IDohigan,  oon* 
taining  about  080  aqnare  milei^  lying  m  the  K. 
N.  W.  part  ol  the  state.  It  borders  on  lake 
Huron,  and  ih»  river  An  Sable  has  its  course 
throQ^  the  country.  But  little  is  known  of  its 
prodootions,  or  of  the  number  of  its  inhabitant!^ 
owing  to  its  new  and  nnorganlzed  condition. 

ALOOTT,  Ahos  ^omoir,  a  phlloeophw  de- 
voted to  the  adenoe  <tf  edneatkai,  bom  at 
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oott,  Oonn.,  Kov.  39, 1790.  like  many  farm- 
ers' sons  in  Oonneettcnt,  whilst  still  a  boy,  he 
was  intrusted  by  a  local  trader  with  a  trunk  of 
merchandiAe,  with  which  he  sailed  fur  Norfolk, 
Ta.,  and  which  he  atterward  oanied  about 
amon^  the  pkntaUons;  and  his  early  readings 
were  m  the  planters*  houses,  who  gave  hospi- 
tality to  the  yoong  salesman,  and,  observing 
his  turn  for  study,  talked  witii  him,  and  opened 
their  bookcases  to  him  in  a  stormy  day.  On 
his  return  to  Connecticut  he  l>^an  to  teaoh, 
end  attracted  attention  by  his  success  with  an 
infant-school  He  removed  to  Boston  in  1828, 
and  showed  ringular  akill  and  symiuUby  in  his 
methods  of  teaching  yoong  children  of  6,  0, 
and  7  years,     the    Masonic  Temple."   (See  a 

Printed  account,  "  Beoord  of  a  Scnool,"  £.  P. 
eabody,  ISmo,  Boston,  1884;  also,  a  tran- 
script of  the  ooUoquies  of  these  children  with 
tbeir  teaober,  in  "Conversatioas  on  the  Gk»- 
pela,"  S  voliL  ISmo,  Boston,  1836.)  But  the 
schoi^  was  in  advance  oi  public  o^idon,  and. 
on  the  pnMioation  of  this  book^  was  denounced 
by  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  After  doang 
his  school,  Mr.  Akott  removed  to  Ooucot^ 
Mass.,  whwe  he  betook  himself  to  his  stodies, 
iotereatlog  hinisdf  chiefly  in  natural  theology, 
and  the  various  questions  of  reform,  in  educfr* 
tion,  in  diet,  civil  and  social  institutions.  On 
the  invitation  of  James  P.  Greaves,  of  London, 
the  friend  and  fellow-laborer  of  Pestalozri  in 
Switzerland,  Mr.  Alcott  went  to  England  in 
1842.  Mr.  Greaves  died  before  his  arriv^  but 
Mr.  A.  was  cordially  received  by  his  friends, 
who  had  given  his  name  to  their  school  at 
Alcott  House,"  Ham,  near  London,  and  spent 
some  months  in  maldng  aoqnaintanoe  with  vari- 
ons  oliasea  of  reformers.  On  his  retniu  to 
America,  he  hrooght  with  him  two  of  his  Eng^ 
Ush  friends,  OhaiHea  Lane  and  H.  O,  Wright; 
and  ib.  Lane  having  booght  a  form  which  he 
called  **  Fmitlanda,"  at  Harvard,  Mass.,  they 
all  went  there  to  found  a  new  commu^ty. 
Messrs.  Lane  and  Wright  soon  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  fium  was  sold.  Mr.  Aloott  r^ 
moved  to  Boston,  and  has  led  the  life  of  a  Peri- 
patetio  philoBopber,  conversing  in  cities  and  in 
villages,  wherever  invited,  on  divinity,  on  hu- 
man nature,  on  ethios,  on  dietetics,  and  a  wide 
range  of  practical  questions.  These  conversa- 
tioQS,  wbioh  were  at  first  casual,  gradntUly  as- 
sumed a  more  fivmal  character,  the  topics 
being  often  printed  <m  cards,  and  the  comnuiy 
meeung  at  a  fixed  time  and  place.  Mr.  Aloott 
attadies  great  importance  to  diet  and  govem- 
ment  of  the  body ;  atiU  mom  to  race  and  oom- 
plexi<m.  He  ia  an  idealiirt,  and  we  i^Hmld  say 
Platonist,  if  it  were  not  doing  injustice  to  give 
any  name  implying  seoondariness  to  the  bighlr 
original  h^it  his  salient  and  intniMve  mini 
He  has  ringolar  gifb  for  awakening  eimtempla- 
tion  and  anwlration  in  ^ple  and  in  cultivated 
persona.  Thoogh  not  learned,  he  is  a  rare 
master  of  the  En^ish  language ;  and,  though 
no  technical  logician,  he  baa  a  subtle  and  deep 
■oieDoeof  that  which  aotnally  passes  in  thought, 
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•nd  thoni^t  Is  «Ter  Been  bj-  him  in  its  rdaHoiu 
to  and  nunalB.  Those  peraons  who  are 
best  prepared  by  their  own  habit  of  tbonght, 
set  the  highest  valoe  on  his  subtle  ^mtplkm 
and  ftcile  generaliaistion. 

ALOOTT,  William  A.,  K.D.,  the  aothor  of  & 
number  of  works  on  education,  phyriolt^,  hy- 
neae,  domestio  economy,  etc,  was  born  at 
Wolcott,  CoDD.,  Aognst  6, 1798.  He  eijjoyed  no 
advantages  for  obtaining  an  eduoation  in  yontb, 
beyond  those  which  the  district  sohool  afforded, 
and  snpported  himself  until  he  reached  the  age 
of  2S,  by  working  on  the  farm  in  sommer,  and 
teaching  in  winter.  His  health  Iwiog  pre* 
cariooB,  he  then  gave  up  mannal  labor,  and 
studied  medicine  at  the  medical  adioi^  of  Yale 
college.  After  praotinng  physio  for  8  or  4 
years,  be  engaged,  in  company  with  Hr.  Wood- 
nidge,  the  gec^phe^  in  the  impwallon  of 
school  oeogruphietf  and  atJasee,  and  in  editing 
the  '^Javenile  Rambler"  (the  first  weekly 
periodical  for  children  published  in  America), 
and  the  "  Annals  of  Education."  At  this  time 
he  coAper^ed  aotiT^y  with  Ghillandet,  Wood- 
bridge,  Hooker,  and  others,  in  striTing  to  effect 
a  remrm  In  the  pnblio  schools  ot  the  state.  He 
wrote  many  articles  on  this  sabject  for  the 
Hartfin'd  and  New  Haven  papers,  one  of  which 
"On  the  Oonstmotion  of  Bdhool  Houses," 
gained  a  premium  from  the  American  institute 
of  instmctioi).  In  Jannary,  18S2,  Dr.  Alcott 
removed  to  Boston,  where  he  continued  his 
Utcrary  labors,  and  his  effivts  in  bdialf  d 
Tarious  philaothropio  reforms,  .^bout  this 
lime  he  puUiahed  his  '*Tonng  ICanV  Guide," 
which  had  an  extendra  sale,  and  has  exerted  a 
great  influence  in  spreading  important  phye- 
klogfoal  principles  among  the  people  of  this 
oountry.  Fot  the  past  20  years  he  has  passed 
his  summers  in  laboring  at  home  with  his  pen, 
and  his  winters  in  lecturing  in  diflforent  parti 
of  the  conntry,  upon  tiie  topics  which  have 
especially  occupied  his  attention.  He  has 
visited  upwards  of  20,000  sdiools,  before  many 
of  which  he  has  lectured.  The  publication  <^ 
his  Young  Man^B  Guide"  brought  him  a 
somewhat  numerous  class  of  patients  of  a 
peculiar  description,  and  he  has  also  treated  a 
vast  namber  of  oases  of  oonsmnption.  Dr. 
Aloott  b  00  yeara  <^  aga  and  althoogfa  he 
inherited  a  fwble  oonstitunon,  and  was  at  one 
time  threatened  with  oonaumption,  is  now  in 
the  eqjoyment  of  good  health,  which  be  a^ 
oribes  to  the  rimplicity  of  his  habits,  and  to  his 
abstemious  diet.  He  stall  leads  a  very  active 
life.  It  is  his  boast,  that  at  the  age  of  22  he 
had  ftally  reimbursed  his  father  for  m  the  labor 
and  expense  which  he  had  caused  him  during 
bis  childhood.  He  has  published  since  1882 
above  100  books  and  pamphlets,  among  which 
may  be  speciHed  in  additioa  to  those  already 
mentioned,  the  *'  House  I  Live  Id,"  the  "  Young 
Woman's  Guide,"  "  Yonng  Housekeeper,"  the 
"Library  of  Health,"  in  six  volumes,  "Moral 
Erform,"  and  "My  Progress  hi  Error."  Dr. 
Aloot^  though  the  advocate  of  xobhj  vpix^onB 
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which  are  oi>en  to  the  charge  of  singularity,  b 
a  philantiirt^ist  of  ihe  genmne  stamps  and  u 
name  is  identified  permanently  with  10016  of 
the  most  valuable  reforms  in  education,  morala, 
tad  physical  traininf^  which  the  {veaent  cen- 
tury has  witnessed.  The  amoont  of  labor 
which  he  has  performed  without  the  expecta* 
tion  of  any  oompensation  for  his  services,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  almost  unparalleled.  80  uninter- 
auttin^  and  engroaung  have  been  his  various 
avocations,  that  he  states  th^  he  has  hardly 
ever  found  time  to  read  a  book  through ;  and, 
that  the  books  which  he  bos  written,  probably 
exceed  in  number  those  which  he  has  read  en- 
tirely. Dr.  Alcott's  views  of  reform  do  not  lead 
him  to  tiie  «d(^}tion  of  any  -ti(dent  and  d»< 
Btraotive  measures.  The  great  ot^iect  of  bis 
labon  is  to  prevent  povertT}  vioe^  >nd  «ioie^ 
by  means  ol  correct,  pfayricu,  and  moral  train- 
ing^ and  the  judicious  applitiation  of  intel- 
ligcnice  to  the  improvemeut  of  sodety.  W» 
present  remdence  is  at  Anbomdaie,  Hassfr* 
chusetts. 

ALOOY,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  tiie  province  of 
Alicant,  24  miles  north  from  the  town  of  that 
name.  Its  manufactures  are  extrauive,  pro- 
ducing annually  200,000  reams  of  papor,  and 
28,000  pieces  of  doth.   Population  27,000. 

AIX>UINtJ8,  or  Alouin,  a  celebrated  scholar 
oi  the  8th  century,  born  at  York,  England,  in 
786,  died  May  19,  SOi.  He  was  the  confidant, 
teadier,  and  adviser  o!  Ghariemagne.  Wb«a 
lUa  instrotitor,  Elbert,  waslveated  arohbishte  in 
76S,  AloiUuna  Bricoeeaeil  him  as  principal  of  the 
80ho(d  at  York.  In  763,  be  was  invited  to 
Farma  hy  Ghariemagne,  who  oonsnlted  him  in 
the  management  and  improvement  of  his  em- 

Eire.  While  in  the  court  of  this  emperor,  be 
ore  the  name,  Floocus  Albiuus.  In  his  en- 
deavors for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge,  he 
founded  a  high  school  and  several  clmstera,  and 
many  of  the  schools  in  France  owed  their  origin 
to  liim.  In  796,  he  est^ished  the  school  in 
St.  Martin's  abbey,  at  Tours,  which  waa 
modelled  after  the  one  in  York,  and  in  which  he 
was  himself  a  professor  after  leaving  the  court 
in  801.  He  waa  convmant -with  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages. 

ALOYONIUfi,  Pbtbo,  an  Italian  antbor, 
bom  in  Venioe,  1487,  died  1SS7.  He  baa  been 
severely  critiwed  fat  the  enors  in  his  trandfr* 
tion  of  Aristotle.  He  waa  made  a  profsGsor  at 
Florence,  but  afterward  removed  to  Rome,  and 
lost  all  his  property  during  a  sedition  in  the 
eity.  When  the  troops  of  Charles  V.  captored 
the  plaoe,  he  adhered  to  the  pope,  and 
inveigled  against  the  injustice  of  the  emperw, 
and  tne  cruelty  of  his  soldiers,  in  2  oratatms. 

ALDAMA,  J.,  a  Mexican  chieftain,  bom  in 
1782,  and  one  of  Hidalgo's  generals  at  the 
Alhondega  c^Guanq'uata,  at  Los  Orucea,  Acoleo, 
Yalladolid,  and  Oalderon.  He  waa  shot  with 
Hidalgo,  Abasola,  and  Allende,  at  Ohihnabu  in 
July,  1811. 

ALDAN.  I.  A  name  applied  by  eome  geo- 
graphers to  the  whole  ran^  of  moontaina  in 
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Bortb-eutent  Aak,  eKtendiae  from  the  great 
Aku.  cfaain  to  Belffing's  strait.  Others  limit 
ite  ^iplication  to  a  branch  of  this  eztmnTe 
nonnt^  system,  extending  from  the  StanoTw 
moantaiaa,  la  a  north-westerly  direction,  about 
900 miles.  Mt.  Eapitao,tbelu^estsammit,hafl 
•n  elevation  of  4,368  feet  above  the  sea  leveL 
II.  A  riveTf  whioh  rises  in  the  Aldan  rnonn- 
tainSf  and  after  a  eomrse  of  more  th«i  600 
miles  falia  into  the  Lena,  60  miles  below  Ya- 
fcootsk. 

ALDBOROnOH.  I.  A  parish  in  Yorkshire, 
En^and,  a  plitce  of  great  antiquity,  snpposed  to 
have  t>een  the  oapitol  of  the  Brigantes,  and 
known  to  the  Bonians  as  Isorinm.  Beveral  re- 
mains of  antiqnitj  have  been  disoovered,  Ro- 
man coins,  tiles,  mosaics,  and  the  rains  of  an 
aqnedock  Three  remarkable  obelisks  of  rongh 
stone  are  also  in  the  noghborbood,  the  hi^eat 
of  which  Is  80  fbet  high.  II.  A  small  fiabing 
town  in  Snffidk,  onoe  a  place  of  importance. 
It  has  acquired  celebrity  from  the  poems  of 
George  Grubbe,  who  was  bom  there. 

ALDEBARAN,  the  Arabic  name  of  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitnde,  now  called  a  tauri,  form- 
ing the  eye  of  tanros,  or  the  bull.  It  is  one  of 
the  group  of  6,  koown  as  the  Hyades.  The 
AralM  alsj  called  this  star  Ain  el  Thoor,  or  the 
eye  of  the  bull. 

ALDEBERT,  a  French  sectarian  of  the  8th 
oentory.  He  asserted  that  he  was  in  possession 
of  a  letter  that  had  dropped  from  heaven  which 
had  been  written  by  Christ  Jesus,  and  had  been 
delivered  to  him  by  the  angel  GabrieL  He  op- 
posed die  forms  ot  the  ohnrob,  and  was  enom- 
mnnieated  in  748. 

ALDEGONDE,  Phtlipp  tut  Habhix,  Dutch 
diplomatist,  and  personal  friend  of  William  the 
Taoitom,  priaee  of  Orange,  born  1638,  died  1698. 
He  drew  ap  the  agreemeat  by  which  Louis  of 
Hassan  and  Heary  of  Brederode  bound  them- 
•dvee  to  resist  the  establishment  of  the  inqui- 
Btloa  in  the  Netherlands.  The  resistance  to  the 
will  of  the  Spanish  monarch  bronght  the  relent- 
less Alva  into  the  Ketberl&nds.  Aldegonde  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Uoasalnia,  but  waa  released. 
He  defended  Antwerp.  On  the  establishment 
of  the  rq>nblio,  he  became  profeasor  in  the  xml- 
Tersity  ef  Leydeo. 

AIJ>EaBEV£R,  HBcmoH,  a  fiimons  Qer> 
man  painter  and  engraver,  bom  at  Soest,  in 
Vait^i^  in  1603.  He  waa  the  pnpil  and 
imitator  or  Albert  Dftrer.  His  prints,  which 
are  very  nnmeroos,  are  sharp  and  angular  in 
outline,  and  genert^y  small. 

ALDEHYDE  (aleo&ol  dihydrogenatm),  so 
named  from  its  being  obt^ned  by  depriving 
alcohol  of  its  hydrogen.  It  is  a  colorless,  lim- 
pid flnid,  volatue  and  inflammable,  with  a  pe- 
enliar  ethereal  odor.  Its  vapor  is  sufibcating,  a 
small  quantity  inhaled  oauung  spasmodic  con- 
striction of  the  thorax.  In  the  air  and  sun-light 
it  changes  into  acetic  acid,  from  which  it  differs 
only  by  on&tMuing  an  atom  lees  of  oxygen.  It 
is  inppoeed  to  be  «i  intermediate  stage  in  the 
prodootifm.  oi  aoetio  acid  from  alooW.  Ihi 


eompositl<m  i%  iwbon,  4atoms=54.5{S  per  cent; 
hydrogen,  4  atomssd.09 ;  and  oxygen,  2  atoms 
=30.86  per  cent.  Its  qwdflo  gravity  ia. 70.  It 
boils  at  F.  Aldehyde  is  known  to  exist  in 
the  human  system  necessarily  in  the  state  of 
vapor.  Dr.  A.  A.  Hayes,  of  Boaton,  is  of  opin- 
ion that  alcohol  taken  into  the  otomaeh  and 
exhaling  with  the  vapor  of  water,  is  converted 
into  aldehyde,  abstracting  oxy^n  from  the 
fluids  or  other  sources.  Respiration  is  increas- 
ed to  restore  the  oxygen  thus  removed,  and  the 
animal  heat  is  added  to.  The  alcohol  excites 
and  stimnlates ;  the  aldehyde  acts  as  im  anas- 
thetic. 

ALDEN,  John,  one  of  the  eoriiest  settlers  of 
Plymouth,  New  England,  waa  a  magistrate  in 
that  colony  for  more  than  half  a  century,  until 
he  died  in  1687,  aged  89.  On  behalf  of  Miles 
Btandish,  John  onoe  proposed  marriage  to  a 
Pilgrim  lady,  who  replied,  "Prithee,  John, 
why  do  yon  not  n>eak  for  yoorsdft"  The 
qaeiT  led  to  John's  becoming  a  suitor  for  the 
lady's  hand,  and  soon  afterward  her  husband. 
He  was  distinguished  in  the  colony  for  his  piety, 
and  important  official  services. 

ALDEN,  TiMOTHT,  the  founder  and  earliest 
president  of  Alleghany  college,  MeadviUe,  Penn- 
sylvania, born  1771,  in  Massachusetts,  died  July 
6, 1839,  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.  He  waa  a  Congre- 
gationid  minister  for  several  years  at  Ports- 
month,  New  Hampshire.  During  the  later 
years  of  his  life,  subsequent  to  his  founding  the 
coU^e,  he  again  engaged  in  clerical  labors. 
He  was  the  editor  of  a  oolloction  of  epitaphs 
and  insoriptbns  in  S  volnmea. 

ALDENHOVEN,  a  small  town  hi  Bhenlsli 
ProssiiL  on  the  road  from  fhlich  to  Aix-la* 
Ohapellet  has  givHi  its  name  to  a  victory  of  the 
Austriuis  under  Oobai^  over  a  part  of  the 
French  army  of  Dumouriez,  March  1,  1798. 
After  the  conquest  of  Belgium,  in  1702,  Du- 
mouriez, meditating  an  invasion  of  Holland, 
left  70,000  men  between  the  Maes  and  the 
Boer,  to  besiege  Maestrioht  and  Venloo  and  to 
cover  these  sieges,  while,  with  the  remainder 
of  the  army,  he  advanced  from  Antwerp  into 
Holland.  Xlie  troops  on  the  Maes  were  neoea- 
sarily  mach  dispersed ;  the  divi^ons  covering 
the  si^;es  .were  cantoned  near  Aix-la-ChapelI& 
Aldenboven,  and  Esohweiler.  Coburg  oolleoted 
40,000  men,  and  marched  in  3  oolnmns  on  the 
%  latter  places,  tamed  tilie  position  of  Esohwei- 
ler, took  ^at  of  Aldenboven  by  a  ftoak  attack^ 
and  threw  the  Trench  in  disorder  on  Aix-la- 
Ohapelte,  which  place  was  taken  oa  the  next  day. 
Maestricht  was  delivered,  and  the  Austrian 
advwooed  guard  followed  the  Preach  even 
across  the  Maes,  and  beat  them  at  Tongaes. 
The  dispersed  French  divisions  did  not  rally 
before  arriving  at  Tirlemont,  where  they  waited 
for  Dumouriez.  Thus  the  rnad  iuto  Belginm 
was  open  to  the  allies,  and  the  conquest  of  the 
country  completed,  a  few  days  afterward,  by 
the  farther  victory  of  Neerwinden.  The  loss 
of  the  French  during  the  battle  of  Aldenboven, 
and  ^  ponoit,  cannot  have  been  leas  tbaa 
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10,000  in  killed,  woonded,  and  piinonera,  beeidei 
10,000  who  deserted  immediately  afterward; 
ft  great  amount  of  materiel,  too,  feU  into  tiie 
hands  of  the  Anstrians. 

ALDER  (ainuti),  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  betulaeea.  It  has  foar 
stamenB,  and  its  frait  ia  without  wings,  by 
which  oharacteristios  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  birch,  with  which  it  was  olaued  by  the 
earlier  botanists.  The  principal  q>ecie8  are 
found  in  North  America,  though  some  of  Its 
varietieB  are  met  with  on  the  eastern  continent. 
The  common  alder  (A.  glutinota)  grows  in 
moist  localities,  especially  on  the  higher  por- 
tions of  swampy  n>ounds,  which  are  free  from 
etanding  water.  This  tree  is  applied  to  many 
yalnable  pnrpoeos  of  practical  utility.  Its  wood 
is  prized  by  machinists  as  adapted  to  mill-wheels 
and  other  work,  which  is  mostly  under  water. 
It  is  also  in  request  for  certain  branches  of 
cabinet-making  and  turnery.  The  charcoal 
made  fh>ni  its  wood  is  of  an  excellent  quality, 
and  is  highly  esteemed  for  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder.  The  bark,  which  contains  an 
astringent  juice,  is  used  for  tanning,  and,  with 
the  additioQ  of  copperas  and  other  ingredients, 
forms  a  dye  for  several  colors.  The  alder  is 
also  an  onuunental  tre&  with  its  abundant 
foliage  of  deep  green.  The  Turkey  alder  (A. 
tMona)  is  abondui  in  nortlt  of  Europe, 
and  is  fonnd  to  the  east,  even  beyond  the  Oau- 
oasna.  It  is  a  taller  and  more  erect  tree  than 
the  oommon  alder,  and  possesses  many  of  the 
same  properties,  ahhongh  it  grows  well  in 
ntuations  that  are  comparatively  free  from 
moisture.  A  beautiftal  species,  A.  cordifoUa,  or 
heart-leaved  alder,  is  a  native  of  Italy.  The 
alder  is  easily  cultivated,  and  although  not 
rapid  in  growth,  can  tw  obtained  from  seed 
with  a  great  degree  of  certainty. 

ALDEROTI,  Tadbo,  a  Florentine  doctor  of 
medicine,  born  1210,  died  in  1295.  For  curing 
the  Pope  Hunorius  IV.  he  demanded  a  fee  of 
10,000  crowns.  Dante,  whoae  friwd  he  was, 
oalla  him  the  son  <Mf  Hippowotea. 

ALDERUAK,  a  municipal  title  derived  from 
the  Suroa  taldar^  old,  and  man.  The  tam 
ealdor  was  in  itself  a  title  of  honor  used  like  the 
world  *'  elder"  in  scripture.  Among  the  Saxcma 
the  title  was  much  more  honorable  and  exten- 
sive than  at  present  It  was  not  confined  to 
civic  ofiBcea,  but  was  an  hereditary  rank  held 
by  the  principal  nobility,  entitling  them  to  pro- 
cedenoe.  The  duties  connected  with  the  title 
were  of  a  jadiclal  character. — ^In  modem  times 
the  alderman  is  a  civil  officer  of  municipal  cor- 
porations, elected  or  appointed  aooording  to  the 
oonstitntion  or  charter  of  the  city  in  which  he 
holds  his  (^ioe.  Heisuanallyeleotodinani^t 
oorporathma  by  the  bm^caases  or  freemen.  In 
New  Toik  the  alderman  is  elected  1^  llie  dti- 
Miia  of  the  distiict  which  he  rq)naentB  in  th« 
city  council. 

ALDEBNEY,  one  of  the  channel  islands  be- 
lonj^  to  England.  Lat.  46'  N.  long.  2° 
18' w.  It  owtains  abont  T  a^nare  miiea,  and 
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ia  rituated  in  the  bay  of  Noraoohes,  about  7 
miles  west  of  Cape  La  Hogue,  and  15  north- 
west of  Oherbourg.  It  is  separated  from  the 
munland  by  the  raoe  of  Aldemey.  Togetiier 
with  the  other  channel  islands  it  formed  a  de- 
pendency of  the  Normans,  and  passed  to  the 
crown  of  England.  Alderney  is  itself  a  d^od- 
ency  of  Guernsey.  About  six  miles  from  Al- 
demey to  tlie  west  are  the  caskets^  a  duster  itf 
dongoroos  rooki^  m  which  there  are  three  li^it- 
houses  forming  a  trian^e.  Upcm  tiMse  rocka 
Prince  William,  eon  of  Henry  I.,  perished,  and 
in  1744  the  Viotory,  of  110  guns,  with  a  erevof 
1,100  men,  was  totwly  lost.  There  is  on  the  & 
W.  side,  however,  a  flue  natural  harbor,  in 
which  a  frigate  may  ride  in  safety.  The  moet 
noteworthy  fact  connected  with  tliiB  littie  island 
is  the  administration  of  justice.  The  channel 
islands  are  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  En^and, 
but  retain  their  own  constitution.  The  civil 
power  of  Aldemey  ia  vested  in  6  jurats  chosen 
by  the  people  for  life.  These,  with  IS  dou- 
zoiniers,  also  chosen  by  the  people  and  the 
governor,  form  a  l^^slature  in  which  the 
douz^iers  delilwrate;  but  neither  they  nor 
the  governor  may  rote.  The  jurats,  witii  the 
king^  advocate  and  the  greffier  or  re^istnri 
oonstitnte  the  oonrii  of  justice,  frtnn  which  an 
^>peal  lies  to  tbe  n^al  court  at  Ouemaer,  and 
in  the  last  resort  to  the  king  In  oonnaL  In 
eriminal  oases  the  court  at  Aldemey  is  mdy 
a  i«^minai7  tribunal,  the  court  at  Guern- 
sey having  the  final  determination  of  the 
cause.  Toe  inhabitants  principally  live 
fishing  and  agriculture.  The  Aiderney  cow  u 
an  animal  much  prized  by  judges  of  stock. 
This  breed  is  remu-kable  for  its  excellent  milk- 
ing qualities,  and  for  being  unusually  amall  and 
straight  in  the  back. 

ALDHELM,  an  emioent  English  divine  and 
writer,  during  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  who  died 
in  709.  He  was  a  relative  of  the  king  of  the 
West  Saxons.  He  travelled  in  Framw  and 
Italy,  and  was  untiring  in  his  devotiwi  to  ^eaSj. 
He  ia  aaid  to  have  been  the  first  fiig^bmaB 
who  wrote  in  lAttn,  in  vbich  language  he  oom- 
posed  several  works.  '  After  presiding  ovw 
the  monastery  of  ICalmesbnry  for  80  years,  ha 
was  made  bishop  of  Bbirebom,  and  held  tiut 
office  until  his  death. 

ALDINE  EDITIONS.  By  this  titie  are 
known  the  various  works  which  proceeded  from 
the  press  of  tiie  Manntii,  a  celebrated  fiunily  of 
printers  in  Italy  daring  the  16th  and  16th  oen- 
turies.  Aldus,  his  son  Paulns,  and  grandsoi 
Aldus,  composed  the  fiunily;  and  they  were 
(eepedally  the  elder  Aldus)  as  renowned  for 
their  learning  as  for  the  typographical  beaatr 
and  textual  o«i<eotneaB  of  the  wons  of  whiu 
diey  undertook  the  isBoe.  Thee^tureof  Om- 
stantioople  drove  out  the  kanad  men  firom  tha 
Qreek  capital,  and  dispersed  diem  over  sonft- 
era  Europe,  and  the  Aldi  had  the  advantage  of 
assistance  firom  many  aooompiished  aetudan,  in 
the  reviaioa  of  their  works.  The  Al^  edi- 
tions eompriae  the  ande^  eksrim^  aad  the 
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irorks  ct  tho  Italian  antbcffs,  Petrarch,  Boeea- 
oio^  and  Dante.  The  editions  of  the  Bwior  Al- 
dna  an  tiie  most  eeteemed,  and  Ae  work  Bem- 
bos  de  ^tna,  149ff,  fa  aooonnted  one  (rf  tfaa 
moat  pnfbot  apeemkena  of  the  printer^  akilL 
^nirkras  wmfa  with  th«  imprint  <tf  the  AUi 
are  hj  no  means  nnoommon.  The  great  per- 
feotion  which  has  been  attained  in  the  art  of 
printing,  and  t^e  attention  whidi  has  been 
giren,  eq>eoiall7^  daring  the  present  centnry,  to 
tbe  r^vrint  of  Uie  olasuoa,  has  considerably  di- 
xnbiiahed  the  real  Talne  of  the  Aldine  editions ; 
alUiongh  rare  epeoimens  are  still  mnch  son^^t 
tor  by  tbe  collectors.  The  library  of  tbe  arch- 
dnke  of  Tuscany  contsios,  it  is  believed,  the 
most  perfect  collection  of  Aldine  works.  Bnt 
they  are  met  with  in  most  of  the  great  libra- 
ries the  Bodleian  at  Oxford,  the  Impwial  library 
at  Paria  ud  the  British  maseam, 

ALDINL  I.  AnTono,  omte,  IttUuk  states' 
man,  bom  176«,  died  Oct  1896.  WhenBdogna 
deoiared  its  independwoe  of  the  goTern- 
nuDt,  be  was  sent  to  Paris  by  his  fello  w-dtizens. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  ooanoil  of  andents  in 
the  Cisalpine  repoblic,  and  was  held  in  mnch 
esteem  by  Kapoleon,  who  created  him  a  oonnt 
and  made  him  secretary  of  state  to  the  kingdom 
ct  Italy.  He  built  an  elegant  cfaatean  in  tbe 
park  of  Montmorency,  near  Paris,  which  was 
destroyed  during  the  occupation  of  Paris  in 
1816.  After  the  fall  of  Nt^leon  and  tbe  re- 
establishment  of  the  former  mlers  in  Italy, 
he  resided  in  Ktlan  mitil  his  death.  II.  Gio^ 
Tuno,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Bo- 
higna  170S,  died  also  at  HUan  18S4.  He  was 
Wfrfbmv  of  natural  philosophy  at  Bologna, 
ItaUan  oomuellor  of  state,  and  knlj^t  of  the 
Older  of  the  £ronOnnnt.«  "Ba  is  well  knoira 
by  his  writings  on  galTaniam ;  he  prepared  a 
scheme  for  tarninff  to  profit  the  rise  and  ML  of 
the  tide  )n  the  ugonee  of  Venice  in  working 
ndlls;  end  is  also  wtid  to  have  been  thelnTent- 
or  of  artides  of  fire-pnx^  clothing; 

ALDJAYHANT  bbh-Ahhkd  Abv  Abd-Al- 
LAH  MoHAiofXD,  OR  Arabian  geographer,  bom  in 
Ehoraasao  about  A.  D.  980,  died  in  the  middle 
ct  the  10th  century.  When  grand  vizier  of  an 
Aiabtan  dynasty,  he  used  to  question  all  pass- 
ing tosvellers  about  tbe  condition  of  the  ooan- 
triea  th^  had  passed  orer.  He  wrote  a  book 
npoa  the  condition  of  Afghanistan  and  upper 
India,  which  ocmtains  precdona  information. 
AU  tbb  vast  extent  oosmtiy  was  then  Inhab- 
ited by  pmnilatifHM  mofesring  the  Bnddhlst  or 
Bnraiiii«J  fidth.  He  desired  to  do  what  the 
Gaznevids  did  latw,  namely,  to  mbdne  tliem 
all  and  introdoce  the  Konn.  The  book,  left  un- 
finished 1^  his  death,  ms  reoast  and  abridged 
by  his  son.  Al^^bauy  was  a  firm  belierer  in 
astrology. 

ALDOBRANDINT,  a  noble  ftmilv  of  Flor- 
enee,  whioh  owed  its  elevation  to  Pope  Clem- 
ent ynL,  himself  a  member  of  it.  SiLvntno,* 
a  celebrated  Jurist,  bom  at  Florence  1499, 
died  in  B<mie  1606.  Being  strongly  opposed  to 
the  I>ak6  Alexander  de'  Meditu,  he  was  banish- 
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ed  from  !EloreDoe  in  IB80.  His  wife  was  Oesa 
I>eti,anntof  thecar^nalofthatname.  Thdr 
ddest  son,  OioTANin,  was  auditor  rotts  and 
oardinal,  and  is  also  known  as  an  anthor.  Wa 
brother,  Fietco,  was  advocate  to  the  Apos- 
tolic cabinet  The  son  of  this  latter,  Piktbo, 
bom  in  Rome  1671,  died  in  the  same  place 
1621,  was,  in  his  22a  year,  already  a  caroinal. 
As  legate  to  France  in  1601,  he  made  up  the 
peace  of  Lyons,  between  France  and  Savoy, 
and  was  created  under  Paul  V,  archbishop  of 
Ravenna. — The  most  celebrated  of  the  femily 
was  Ippouto,  the  youngest  son  of  ^Ivestro, 
bom  at  Fano  1586,  died  1606.  In  1692  he 
mounted  the  papal  seat  under  tbe  tide  of  Olem- 
ent  VHI.  The  fiunily  disapj^eared  in  1681, 
witii  Octavia,  daughter  of  Giovanni  Giorgio, 
prince  of  Roraano. 

ATiDRKn,  an  £nt^  dhiae,  abbot  of  Tav- 
istock, and  bishf^  (a  WoneKtee  in  104(^  is  sap- 
posed  to  have  died  in  1068.  He  was  the 
first  English  bishop  that  made  a  journey  to  Je- 
ruflalem.  On  his  return,  in  1064,  he  was  sent 
on  a  mission  to  the  emperor  Henry  II.  He 
held  the  archbishopric  of  York  for  a  while, 
but  was  deprived  of  it  by  the  pope.  He 
crowned  William  the  Conqueror,  and  bad  great 
influence  over  that  prince  imtil  hb  death. 

ALDBIOH,  HsNBT,  dean  of  Ohrist  church, 
Oxford,  and  eminent  as  a  scholiu-,  a  divine,  and 
a  composer  of  church  music,  was  bom  in  1647, 
and  died  Dec.  14th,  1710.  He  was  educated 
at  Ohrist  ofauroh,  and  soon  after  t^ing  his  de- 
gree, entered  the  minisby,  and  accepted  a  tu- 
torship in  that  institation.  Dnring  the  rdgn 
of  James  be  was  i»e  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Protestant  partv,  and  when,  on  the  aooeasion 
of  William  to  the  throne^  the  OathoHo  deao  of 
Ohrist  dinroh  fled  to  the  eontinoit.  Dr.  Aid- 
rich  was  ^>p(nnted  hi  Us  place.  Ha  Ad  a 
great  deal  to  intmiote  the  useftilneaB  and  pros- 
perity ot  his  ooUege,  and  beqoeathed  it  his  val- 
uable library  of  the  classics. 

ALDRIDGE,  Iba,  or  Roeciua,  the  real  name 
of  whom  is  said  to  be  Hewlet,  is  a  mu- 
latto who  has  recently  created  no  littie  sensa- 
tion in  a  career  rarely  attempted  by  one  of  his 
color.  He  was  bom  at  a  vilhge  culed  Bellur, 
near  Baltimore,  Md.,  about  1810,  and  was 
apprenticed  to  a  ship  carpenter,  learning  his 
trade  in  the  same  vara  with  Molyneux,  the  no- 
torious negro  poginst  and  jniae  filter.  From 
association  with  the  German  population  which 
is  very  large  on  the  western  shore  cf  Maryland, 
he  leuned  to  speak  the  German  langnage  &>- 
miliarly,  and  also  picked  up  a  decree  of  sduciu 
tion  rarely  obtained  by  those  ^  AMean  de- 
scent where  negro  slavery  exists.  When 
mmid  Kean  was  in  tbe  United  States,  after  tbe 
tronbles  which  occurred  during  1826,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Oox  difficulties,  Aldridge  be- 
came his  personal  attendant,  and  is  said  to  have 
aooompamed  him  to  England,  where  a  natural 
talent  for  the  stage  was  cultivated.  He  return- 
ed to  the  United  States  after  a  short  absence, 
and  some  time  snbseqoent  to  1880,  appeared  at 
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Baltimore,  at  a  theatre  then  known  as  the  Hud 
theatre,  which  solMeqaently  belonged  to  Jimias 
Bratos  Booth,  the  tragedian.  He  appears  not  to 
have  been  sncoeasful.  There  is  no  acoonnt  of  his 
having  appeared  in  any  other  city  in  America, 
whence  tiher  a  short  time  he  returned  to  England. 
He  bc^an  his  career  la  some  of  the  minor  thea* 
tree  of  London,  and  then  went  to  the  provinces, 
drawing  Ivge  houses.  At  Belfast,  in  Ireland, 
be  played  Othello  to  Eean^s  lago,  and  also 
Orozembo  to  the  same  aitist*s  Alb^  He  thence 
proceeded  to  the  ocmtinent,  and  appeared  in 
Anuterdam,  BnuBela,  Berlui,  Bredau,  Vien' 
na,  Pesth,  E&nigaberK  Dantdo,  ^e  Hagae, 
Bone,  Fraakfort-oa-we-Mun,  Dresden,  Cra- 
cow, Ootba,  and  other  dttes,  personating  coarao- 
ters  of  every  style  and  nationality.  In  most  of 
these  cities  ne  received  substantial  tokens  of 
approbation.  The  king  of  Pmssia,  at  Berlin, 
wrote  him  an  aatogra^  letter,  accompanying 
the  first-class  medu^  of  art  and  science.  The 
emperor  of  Anstiia  conferred  on  him  the  mnd 
cross  of  Leopold,  and  at  Berne  he  received  the 
medal  of  merit  in  the  shi^  of  a  magaifioent 
Ualtese  cross.  In  Germany,  Aldridge  was 
looked  on  as  performing  the  Bhakspeariau  char- 
acters with  marked  ability,  but  in  England  has 
not  often  appeared  in  any  of  Shakspeare's  plays, 
e»wpt  Othello,  and  the  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Jr  l&aftti  Orozemba  Zorambo,  Bolla,  Hugo  (m 
the  Padlock),  and  outer  characters,  the  physi(^- 
nomy  of  which  suits  bis  color,  he  is  thoogfat  to 
display  rare  exoelleuoe.  He  is  also  agoodcom- 
edian.  After  retpming  from  his  continental 
tour,  Aldridge  appeared  at  Covent  Garden,  in 
1857,  and  after  an  engagement  at  the  Britannia, 
was  aboat  to  visit  Sweden,  whither  he  had 
been  invited  by  King  Oscar.  A  ^ear  or  two 
uno(s  a  law  procedure  aSeoting  his  domestic 
relations  attracted  much  attenum  la  London. 
His  wife  ia  a  white  woman. 

ALDBINGER,  Johuin,  an  Austrian  field 
marshal,  hewn  150CL  died  Jolj  12,  1684.  He 
oame  «  a  poor  fiimi^  of  Luxanbni^  and 
for  some  time  was  a  domestio  at  Paris ;  snb- 
•eqoently  he  j<^ned  aa  imparial  raiment  at 
Innspruok,  as  a  volnnteer.  By  his  bravery  and 
talents  he  made  his  way  np  to  the  highest  rank. 
In  1627  he  reo^Ted  the  title  of  Fr^herr  vca. 
Koschitz,  and  was  ^>pointed  commissary-gen- 
eral of  Wallenstein's  army.  In  1629  he  took 
part  in  the  negotiation  at  Lubeo,  and  in  the 
same  year  Joined  the  army  in  Italy  and  seized 
the  city  of  Mantua.  In  1631,  on  his  retom  to 
Germanv,  he  invaded  Bavaria,  stormed  Lands- 
berg  and  Guuzbnrg,  but  was  tu^ed  in  his  de- 
rigns  upon  the  town  of  Landshat|  and  was 
killed  at  the  passage  of  the  laar. 

ALDBOYAKDUS,  Ultbsbs,  an  Italian  nafc- 
nralisL  bom  at  Bologna,  Sept.  11,  1522,  died 
Nov.  10, 1607.  He  took  Ida  degree  in  medl* 
oine  in  1653,  was  made  leetorer  «  natural  his- 
tory, and  in  1568  snooeeded  in  persaadiog  tlw 
ienate  of  Bologna  to  estabUsh  a  botanic  gar- 
den. He  investigated,  meanwhne,tjie^eDom< 
ana  of  the  eztwnid  Torld  wUh  inddlitigaUe 
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zeal  and  industry.   He  made  Journeys  for  the 

{purpose,  and  employed  collectors.  He  pnb- 
iahed  works  on  birds,  on  insects,  and  on  the 
lower  animals,  and  after  his  death  the  pro- 
fusion  of  materials  which  be  had  brought  to- 
gether waa  arranged  in  additional  v^omea. 
His  descriptions  are  ridiculed  hj  Buffon  fye 
their  unnecessary  minateneae  of  detul;  but 
notwithstanding  his  want  of  system,  his  acco- 
mnlations  of  facts  are  faivaluabw. 

ALDRIJDI,  OoxTBSBA.  diBibtusobo,  an  Ital- 
ian lady,  distinguished  herself  by  her  oonram 
at  the  siege  of  Anoona,  in  1172,  when  she  m- 
lied  her  vassals  and  friends,  and  defeatnag  the 
forces  of  the  Yenetiaus,  and  of  the  ^axpmr 
Frederic  L,  freed  the  city  from  danger. 

ALE,  a  fermented  liquor  prepared  from  an 
inftiaion  of  roasted  barley.  It  is  called  ale  or 
beer ;  in  some  places,  as  in  Wilts  and  Dorset, 
in  England,  the  terms  are  used  indifferently. 
In  others  a  distuiction  is  made ;  ale  being  a 
lighter  colored  liquor  pr^ared  from  ali^dy 
roasted  malt,  and  which  gives  off  more  froth 
or  head.  Beer  is  probably  the  generic  name, 
hence  brewing.  Thoi^  a  German  word,  its 
connection  with  the  I^tin  hUmv  is  obvious. 
Ale  ia  An^o-Sazcm.  It  la  a  oommcni  beverage 
in  almost  all  countries  in  which  tbo  dimata 

nbiUts  the  MiltivatiiMi  of  the  vina:  and  hen 
lay  be  observed  that  the  use  of  scHne  fo^ 
mented  beverage  is  universal  thronghont  the 
ancient  and  modern,  civilized  and  savage  vorid, 
firom  Noah  to  tiie  Bonth-sea  islanders.  Beer  or 
ale,  c&retiaia  from  Ceres  the  goddess  of  com,  is 
aaid  by  Tacitus  to  have  been  £nnk  in  hie  time  by 
the  Germans,  the  root  from  which  the  ^"oat  beer 
drinkers  of  modem  times  derive  their  origin. 
According  to  Herodotus,  the  Egyptians  prepared 
it  from  the  barley  lor  whic^  the  valley  of  the 
Kile  is  still  fomons.  Diodorus  Sionlns  speaks 
of  two  different  liquors,  one  the  pnre  infnsion, 
^tJioi,  the  other  hourmif  prepared  with  hon- 
ey. ScHue,  even  of  the  natioos  which  oonld 
take  thelrwine,didnotde8|^  J<^Barlciyoom; 
the  Spaniards,  Gaule^  and  Greeks  liked  bew;  the 
Gaolsinparticiilar  had  their  omitta  and  CQreviai% 
a  barley  beer  and  a  wheat  beo',  while  the  Brit- 
ons imbibed  a  thin  potation,  which  would  hardly- 
pass  the  Upaof  thur  descendants,  which  they  pre- 
pared  from  wheat  and  sweetened  with  himej. 
The  Ohinese,  among  whran  every  new-fiun^ed 
idea  has  been  in  use  for  centuries,  have  a  drink 
made  of  barley  or  wheat,  and  the  Japanese  take 
a  rice  beer  at  every  hoar  of  the  day.  Benighted 
Kubia  and  Abysstnia  daim  kindred  with  Eon^w 
in  this  one  touch  of  nature — thOT  prqutreadrink 
fromvarioosgrains.  As  f«ff  the  Danes  and  North- 
men, they  placed  their  hopes  ai  eternal  hi4>piDeas 
among  other  pleasures  in  an  unlimited  supply 
of  beer.  The  Intter  infhnon  of  hope  is  of  len 
raqieotaUe  antiqni^.  Ibdr  nse  doea  not  seem 
to  date  eailier  than  the  11th  oentuy;  befim 
that  time  the  Scandinavians  are  reputed  to  have 
used  oak  hurk.  Vhat  effect  the  preaenratlT* 
virtues  of  tannin  had  m  their  bodiea  and  healtli 
ia  not  leonded.  Boot-beer,  plMwnt  to  T«a- 
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tm  bat  aa  afaomiiutioa  to  BritDn^  iw  intiuted 
iftOTthelSthoentiuy;  vrobaUy  &Bt  devised  as 
a  sulwtitate  by  some  niuixtiiDateB  duiiig  a  tima 
of  iko^iie^  Just  as  s^on  who  are  oat  of  tobaooo 
take  to  obewing  oakam.  Hans  ErOae  of  Ka- 
remberg  (1641),  was  the  father  of  white  beer, 
dear  to  the  patiiotio  Pnusiao.  Ale  or  beer  was 
woe  aooowated  beyond  dinrate  one  of  the  ne- 
eeBNttes  of  life,  and  eqnaUy  with  bread,  was 
subject  to  an  aauze  of  price  and  qoality. 
Honi^tal  officers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  taste 
the  ale  serred  oat  to  the  pabUo  and  to  report 
defiuilters.  were  appointed  hj  various  Eogliah 
atatntea.  The  duty  was  jnobablj  not  unpleasant^ 
seeing  that  th»  brewers  were  not  likely  to  sab- 
mit  a  bad  brew  for  inspection.  The  venders  of 
an  adolterated  tap  had  to  stuid  in  the  pablio 
doagoart.  Beer,  thoogh  aoooanted  leaa  re^ieota- 
lile  than  wine,  perhaps,  beoaose  the  BfflnaiiB  who 
■OT«d  out  a  ratiMi  vi  parched  orarn  and  vinMar 
to  tbeir  hongzy  legions,  thoaght  bat  litde  of  it, 
haaftunishedniaUer  to  literature  uid  art  Beer 
tuts  in  Bavaria,  malt  tax  riots  in  England  on 
aoooant  d  the  rise  in  the  price  of  these  bever- 
agea,  helpto  teach  statesmen  that  the  greatibod 
qaeeUon  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  real  popnlar  dis* 
content.  Hogarth  in  his  Beer  alley  ana  Gin  lane 
abowB  08  the  infinite  superiority  of  wholesome, 
soond-bodied  beer,  over  tlie  detestable  alcohol, 
Joat  begioning  to  be  popular  in  his  day.  Every 
fme  remembers  "  John  Barleycorn"  as  a  pictaie 
of  body  strength  and  substantial  solidity. 
Bams's  *'  happy  ale"  is  the  symbol  of  good  f^- 
lowsbip ;  and  to  what  a  depUi  of  contempt  does 
lago  assign  amall  beer."  The  govonmeat  of 
Bavaria  paternally  interested  in  the  wel&re  of 
its  peo^  ^vea  oonsidwaUe  atteatioit  to  the 
awtly  of  Ita  peoi^  with  a  good  and  wholeimne 
dnnk;  and  although  the  Iwei  beer,  so  called 
from  the  saltatory  movements  similar  to  those  of 
ft  book  (goat),  which  it  induces  in  its  too  partial 
admirers,  m«y  bring  the  beverage  into  some  dl»' 
repate  with  Berious  people,  the  eioellenoe  of 
Bavarian  beer  cannot  be  denied.  The  use  made 
of  beer  by  the  British  legidator,  is  rather  to 
extract  a  revenue  than  to  protect  the  consumer, 
while  in  the  United  States  there  ia  no  le^sla- 
tion  at  aUL  Capital  to  an  incredible  amoont  is 
invested  in  breweries.  The  breweries  of  Phil- 
adelphia and  Kew  Tork  represent  immense 
intererta;  bat  they  probacy  yield  to  Lon- 
dtm.  Bwde  a  vast  somber  of  smaller  brew- 
«fe  in  Great  Britain,  there  are  seTeral  lai«e 
onee— BandM-,  Perkins.  Tromau  &  Co.,  Whit- 
1m*d,  B«d,  Uenz,  Qodinft  Allsoppa,  and  other 
fanpintant  houses.  One  uf  Uiese  honsea  alone 
employs  600  men,  keeps  120  liorsee,  has  several 
ImMating  vata  of  a  ctfMoity  of  1,600  barrels, 
usee  apwud  of  one  miultm  and  a  half  bushels 
of  malt  annually,  and  its  capital  would  certi^Dly 
not  be  overstated  at  $6,000,000.— For  further 
details  on  this  subject,  see  Bbbb  ud  Bnawiso. 

ALK-HOn^S,  beer  shops,  and  wine  shops, 
have  been  anttieoted  in  many  ooontriee  to  ex- 
imss  legislation.  This  has  a  threefold  object, 
either  toe  pcoteotion  of  the  public ;  the  proteo- 
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tfon  of  oonsnmers  agidnst  adalteratiOD ;  or  tor 
pnrpoaea  ot  wnsmn.  In  En^and  it  was  early 
thoaght  eqtedient  to  i^aoe  ale-hoosee  onder  le^ 
islationfivthepBrpoaeofeheokiog  the  gathering 
of  disorderly  persons,  and  fot  the  disconrage* 
moot  of  excessive  drinking.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  the  mBotice  of  taxing  ale-hoasea 
was  introduced.  Various  laws  were  made  from 
time  to  time  to  meet  the  altering  circomatancee 
of  society,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th 
century,  tiie  practice  of  drinking  spirits  having 
been  introdaoed  into  ale-houses,  the  disorders 
to  be  amended  by  legislation  were  considerately 
increased.  The  general  features  of  the  license 
act  are,  that  the  local  Justices  must  be  satisfied 
tliat  the  house  in  respect  of  whidi  a  license  is 
songdit,  would  be  an  aooommodatioa  to  the 
no^iborliood ;  that  the  apidicant  for  a  lioense 
ia  a  person  <^  good  repnto.  The  lierase  re- 
quires him  to  keep  good  order  in  hishooae^to 
sell  nnadult^«ted  Uqow  in  bonsat  meaanre ;  to 
open  and  close  his  honse  at  stipolated  hoora; 
to  keep  his  house  dosed  on  Sond^  and  public 
holydays  daring  the  nsoal  hoars  of  divine  ser- 
vice. Another  class  of  ale^waaee  for  the  ex- 
elusive  use  of  malt  liqaors,  and  not  spirita,  are 
licensed  by  the  board  of  excise.  In  this  case 
the  applicant  is  not  sutyeoted  to  the  same  super- 
visory inspection  of  the  local  magistrates,  and 
the  license  is  held  as  a  matter  of  right,  andheld 
during  good  behaviw.  This  latter  daas  of 
housee  have  ^ven  great  offence  to  vested  in- 
terests, and  many  of  tiiem  having  been  opened 
in  oonntry  district^  h«ve  affi»ded  great  temp- 
tation to  the  lab<»en^  who  spend  thnr  aeaii^ 
eamiogi  in  rwtio  di8^)aticni&  In  Stance  an 
anluwwed  dealer  in  vines  or  atrons  driidv,  ia 
UaUe  to  a  fine  of  26  to  600  fraasi^  and  6  montiu* 
imprlsomtaent. 

ALEANDKO,  Gmoujto.  I.  An  Italian 
dinal,  bora  in  1480,  died  in  1649.  B«  was  sent 
as  the  pope's  legate  to  Oennany,  and  at  the  diet 
at  Worms,  attaolted  Lather  with  great  bitter- 
ness. His  conduct  on  this  occasion  cost  him 
the  friendship  of  Erasmus.  II.  A  grand-nephew 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1674,  died  in  1689. 
He  was  a  jurist,  antiquarian,  and  poet,  sacoea- 
nvely  the  secretary  of  the  oardiuals  Bandfni 
and  Barberini,  and  one  of  the  fonnden  of  the 
academy  of  humorists. 

ALECTO,  the  daughter  o[  Aoheton  and 
NigU^  or,  as  some  say,  of  Hoto  and  Peraeiihoni^ 
and  one    the  Fories. 

A-LEE,  a  maritime  term,  ^tfdled  to  a  ship 
which  Lb  stmok  by  the  wmid  across,  so  as  to 
make  her  incline  to  the  lee-ride,  w  the  nde  op- 
ponte  to  that  whence  the  breeze  proooeib. 
When  the  helm  is  moved  over  to  leeward,  it  is 
said  to  be  a-lee,  or  hard  a-lee. 

ALEOAMBE,  Fhilippb,  a  learned  Jesoit, 
bom  at  Bmssds  Jan.  33,  1603,  died  at  Rome, 
Sept  6, 1651.  In  1618,  he  entered  into  the  ot- 
der  of  the  Jesnita  at  Palermo.  Ha  pn^ssed 
philosophy  at  the  college  of  Graeta,  bat  settled 
finally  at  Bome,  where  he  became  superior  of 
theoooventof  the  Jaaoita,  and  secretary  of  the 
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nncvil  at  th«  order.  Altmaiba  mXband.  and 
unproTod  the  BtbUotleea  Seriptonm  Soeittatit 
Jmn^  begun  br  lUbadeneinL  and  vhtanatelT- 
oompleted  bj  Nathaniel  SoothveU.  It  is  the 
beet  wwk  on  Hie  blogiwhy  and  writings  of 
the  flnt  JesoU  writers.  It  is  unfortuijatelj  ar- 
ranged not  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  aor- 
names,  bnt  of  the  Ohristi&n  names. 

ALEGBE,  Ytss,  Mabquib  d\  a  marshal  of 
Trance,  bom  in  1668,  died  at  Fans,  Feb.  3, 
1788.  He  was  present  at  the  battie  of  Flearas 
(1690),  where  he  was  wounded.  In  1703,  as 
Uentenant^neral,  he  distingoinhed  himself  at 
Nimegue.  In  Flanders,  he  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  En^sh  nnder  Marlborongh,  bnt  was 
shortiy  afterward  exchaoged.  He  took  Bon- 
oh^  in  1713,  uid  the  very  year  of  the  o(moln< 
rion  ctftiiepeiKW  of  Utrecht,  he  helped  Ifardiat 
Villars  to  beat  the  imperial  troops,  and  to  take 
FHbnrg.  In  11^  he  was  raised  to  the  dlgnUy 
of  mmhal  of  IVmce,  and,  some  years  later,  as 
royal  oommisdoner,  he  presided  over  the  pro- 
vincial states  of  tJie  dachy  of  Brittany. 

AIjEM A  N".  Louis,  archbishop  of  Aries,  and 
cardinal  of  St  OeciHa,  was  bom  in  1890,  and 
^ed  in  1463.'  In  company  with  Cardinal  Jn- 
lioo,  he  prended  over  the  deliberatioos'of  the 
oonncil  of  BaseL  which  deprived  Engenias  IV. 
of  the  tiar«L  and  placed  it  on  the  head  of  the 
anti-pope  Felix  V.  ^neas  Sylvins  speaks  of 
him  as  admirably  qnalified  for  the  position.  He 
was  beatified  by  the  pope  in  1037. 

AT.KMAN.  ifATEo,  a  Spanish  writer  of  n>- 
manoe,  bom  in  Seville,  ahoiit  the  middle  of  the 
16th  oentnry,  died  in  Mexioo  some  time  in  the 
r«ign  of  FmUp  IH.  In  lff68f  he  was  oonunis- 
siooer  of  finance  In  his  native  kmd,  bnt  being 
aoonaed  <tf  matadministratiott,  he  r^red  from 
public  service,  not,  however,  before  he  had  sof- 
xered  a  lona  imprisonment.  He  then  betook 
himself  to  literature.  The  first  volume  of  a 
historical  romance,  written  by  him,  1699,  en- 
titled Qwunan  dd  Alfaraehe,  passed  through 
38  editions  within  6  years,  ana  was  translated 
into  the  French  and  Italian.  The  second  purt 
was  published  in  Valenda  in  1605,  but  the 
work  was  never  completed. 

AT.EMANNI.  Oertun  German  tribes  having 
filmed  a  oonfederaoj  against  the  Bomans  in 
the  id  oentniy  vi  the  Ohristiao  «a,  styled 
themselves  "  AlemannI,"  or  aU  msn,  to  mark 
tin  diverrily  ct  tiielr  origin,  or  their  pi>rtmt- 
nent  taIot.  They  waged  Inonsaot  wars  with 
the  Romans,  in  some  (n  whi<ji  they  were  vaa- 
qnished,  in  some  victorious.  After  their  defeat 
oy  Oktvis,  king  of  the  Franks,  the  confederacqr 
was  broken  np,  and  the  tribes  which  had  com- 
posed it,  were  dispersed  over  different  coun- 
tries. 

ALE3jBEBT,jBAKixRo]mD\oneofthemo6t 
distingnished  mathematicians  of  France,  bora 
Nov.  16, 1717,  died  Oct  89, 1763.  He  was  the 
illegitimate  child  of  the  poet  Destouohea,  com- 
missary <^  artillery,  and  of  Madame  de  Tenoin, 
court  lady,  like  many  of  tiie  beonties  of  her 
time,  more  oel^rated  for  wit  and  beauty  than 
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fat  Tirtae.  The  Ii^t  was  exposed  by  the  un- 
natoral  motber,  and  was  ^oked  up  in  a  dying 
stats  hy  the  pdioe^  who  nanded  it  over  to  a 
poor  ^uier^  wife,  by  whom  he  was  brongS^ 
np  with  matwnal  care  and  tenderness,  and  to 
whose  afi'eotion  the  great  philosmfaw  reotonded 
thronghoot  his  whwe  life.  He  lived  wittk  her 
for  40  years,  and  when  in  the  days  of  his  femiL 
Madame  de  Tencia  came  forwara  and  avowed 
her  relationship,  he  repudiated  her,  alleging 
that  she  was  but  a  sb^mother,  tiie  grader's 
wife  his  real  parent  Th^  name  of  Le  Bond 
was  given  him  from  the  market-place  of 
that  name  in  which  he  was  exposed.  Soon 
after  his  discovery,  his  fiither  acknowledged 
him ;  and  settled  upon  him  a  penmon  of  1,300 
fhmoa,  whi<^  was  suffidmt  to  provide  for  his 
education.  In  1731,  he  was  sent  to  a  bosrdiiw 
school.  Here  he  ontstripped  his  teaehera 
oapadty,  and  in  his  ISth  year  was  transferred 
to  the  Uazarin  college  of  Histiieological 
studies  here  were  eminently  successfiil.  He 
produced  oommentaries  on  Paul  which  the  pro- 
fesBors  thought  worthy  of  the  warmest  eulc^es. 
He  was  for  some  time  restnuned  from  mathe- 
matical  studies,  and  having  abandoned  divinity, 
studied  law  by  the  advice  of  both  friends  and 
preceptors.  The  irrepressible  bent  of  his  mind 
overcame  all  obstacles,  and  he  at  last  gave  up 
law,  and  betook  himself  with  renewed  ardor 
and  delist  to  his  favorite  employments.  A. 
mcou^  and  some  remarks  on  the  analy$e  (2#- 
moiUrie  Hgj/naud  procnred  him  the  membo'- 
ship  of  the  aoademy  of  soienoes.  Bis  oelehr^ed 
treatise  on  dynsmios  i^eored  in  1748,  and 
created  a  new  branch  of  sdenoe.  In  1744  hft 
published  his  work  oo  the  eqniliMum  of  fluids. 
In  1746,  the  Berlin  academy  of  soienoes  pro- 
posed the  general  causes  ' of  the  winds  as  the 
subject  for  the  prize  ees^s.  D'AIembert^ 
treatise  gained  bim  the  prize  and  the  member- 
ship of  the  academy;  in  this  he  attributed 
the  currents  to  the  combiued  influence  of  ^e 
sua  and  moon  in  creating  an  action,  resembling 
the  flux  and  efflux  of  the  tides.  D*Alembert  has 
achieved  a  celebrity  in  the  field  of  general 
literature,  littie  inferior  to  his  reputation  in  the 
exact  sciences.  He  was  early  connected  with 
the  freethinkers  ot  his  age  in  the  prqiaration 
the  Sn^fdeptdi^  and  his  Ditooun  Fi^liminairs 
has  been  designated  by  the  Marquis  de  Condor- 
oet,  lUmself  an  acocnnplished  writer  and  tUnker, 
as  a  ^vduotion,  of  which  only  i»e  or  two 
men  In  a  century  could  be  fomid  capable.  The 
tendmcies  of  the  work  were  so  subversive  of 
estrtilished  opinions,  and  so  essentially  de- 
structive (tfezutinginstitutions,  that  Ita  progress 
was  suspoided  temporarily  by  the  govonmrat 
at  the  end  of  the  3d  volume,  at  wbidi  time 
D*Alembert  finally  withdrew  from  the  editor- 
ship. He  was  member  of  most  of  the  learned 
societies  of  Europe,  and  was  in  intimate  per- 
son^ commnnicatiou  with  Frederic  tiie  Great, 
who  invited  Iiim  to  reside  at  the  court  of  Ber- 
lin. This,  however,  hedecHned.  The  empress 
Catharine  also  offered  him  the  post  of  tutor  or 
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goTwnor  to  tbd  osarowitoh,  witii  an  fauome  of 
100,000  livree,  and  on  lug  rafluaL  wrote:  "I 
know  that  jour  nfiml  arises  from  your  deeira 
to  coltiTate  yoor  stodlea  and  your  friflndsbips 
in  qwob.  But  this  is  of  no  oonseqoenoe ;  htmg 
all  jour  frimds  with  yon^  and  I  imoadae  yon, 
that  both  f  on  ami  they  shall  have  every  aooom- 
modation  in  my  power."  He  was,  however, 
proof  against  these  sedooUons.  the  powers  and 

Eoteuti&lities  of  the  coorts  and  royalty  had  bat 
ttle  infioenoe  with  him;  and  it  nas  been 
remarlLed  of  him,  that  the  only  CTeat  men  to 
whom  he  dedioated  works  were  Prederic  the 
Great  and  two  disgraced  ministers.  He  was  a 
man  indeed  ot  ungoUrly  independent  mind  and 
manners,  without  d^enerating  into  disooortesy 
or  indifitereuoe  to  the  feelings  or  neoeasities  en 
otlma,  His  owineotion  wit£  the  EaoffelopSdie^ 
]iasinT<rfred  him  in  the  general  oenanre  wldoh 
■ttachee  itadf  to  the  impiety  and  intoleranoe  of 
many  of  its  ooatribntors.  The  bishop  of 
limogea,  however,  drew  a  distinction  between 
IVAlembert  and  his  coUeagoes;  he  says,  "I  do 
not  know- him  personally,  but  I  have  always 
heard  that  Ins  manners  are  simple  and  his  con- 
duot  vrithoot  a  stain.  As  to  his  works,  I  read 
ttiem  over  and  over  again,  and  I  find  noUdng 
there  bnt  talent,  information,  and  a  sonnd  sys- 
tem of  morals."  D*Alembert's  means  were 
limitedj  and  insufi^ent  to  keep  pace  with  his 
beoevolenoe;  for  when  only  in  the  eqjuyment 
of  3  penaionfl.  of  about  $500  a  year,  one  from 
Frederic,  and  the  other  from  hia  own  country, 
whose  court  and  coortiers  long  n^eoted  him,  he 
gave  away  mora  than  half  of  It  in  charity.  His 
ga^  on  the  death  <tf  Mile.  d«  rFjyinawe,  a 
lady  for  whom  be  entertained  a  great  attach- 
ment, which  she  requited  with  less  ardent  sen- 
timenti^  is  believed  to  have  hastened  hia  death. 
Bastion  oolleoted  all  his  works  in  18  vols.,  Paris, 
1805,  with  a  full  life  of  D'Alembert  prefixed. 
A  more  complete  edition  than  the  preceding 
was  pid>li8hed  by  Boasange  in  6  vols.  8vo, 
18S1.  It  contains  aeveru  pieces  not  before 
vnbUshed,  and  the  oorrespondenoe  of  D'AW- 
bert  with  Voltaire  and  the  king  of  Prnsna. 

AlEMBIO,  a  term  which  has  gone  out  of 
use  ^th  the  article  to  which  it  was  applied. 
This  was  a  peculiar  form  still,  which  is  now 
■operseded  by  other  apparatus  of  imprond 

form.   

AliEKTEJO,  a  province  of  Portogal ;  area, 
10.034  sq.  m. ;  population  hi  1663,  384,881.  It 
is  boonded  £.  by  Spain,  N.  by  Beira  and  £s- 
tremadnra,  W.  by  ue  Atlantic  ocean,  and  8. 
1^  Algarve.  The  sor&oe  on  the  E.  is  traversed 
^  irregular  duuns  and  groups  of  hills,  which 
in  the  western  section  almost  entirely  di^>pear. 
On  tiie  southern  border  the  Al^>vi«i  chain 
risea  to  the  height  <^  4,000  feet  The  principal 
streams  are.  tiio  Goadiana,  the  Tagns,  and  the 
Saldaa  The  climate  in  the  S.  and  W.  is  hot 
and  dry,  and  the  snr&ce  is  covered  with  barren 
plains.  In  the  £.  the  dimate  is  more  salubri- 
ous and  the  soil  more  fertile,  yielding  good 
onpa  Qi  wbeati  barley,  rioe,  and  maiie.  The 
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vine  is  universally  cnltivated.  The  dtrat, 
lemon,  figs,  and  pomegranates,  abound.  Atten- 
tion is  pud  to  the  breeding  of  she^  hogs,  and 
goats.  In  a  few  places,  there  are  mamtaetoTes 
of  woollffli  clothe,  and  of  earthenware. 

ALENQOK,  a  town  in  France,  department 
of  Ome,  116  miles  from  Paris.  Population, 
with  suburbs,  16,000,  The  general  hilaad  trade 
of  the  place  is  considerable,  bat  it  Is  chiefly 
known  for  the  femous  lace^  point  £Aleafon. 
The  fabrication  of  this  costly  article  now  gives 
employment  to  only  a  few  families,  in  which  it 
is  an  hereditary  oeaapation.  The  trade  was 
one  of  the  forced  prodacUons  of  the  great  Col- 
bert, who  gave  a  monopoly  of  it  for  10  years 
and  a  bounty  from  the  crowo.  The  inhabitants 
are  generally  engaged  in  muslin  mannfeoture 
and  wnbrdoeiT;  in  leather,  daaa  and  iron 
manufaotutt,  Ihe  agrionltunT  aotivity  in  the 
nd^lMHliood  ia  oonriderald&  Then  is  a  lilH«- 
ry  of  MOO  Toltmus,  a  museum,  and  a  vA- 
1«^  lliere  is  also  a  theatre,  and  aannal  heme 
races. 

ALENIO,  Gnruo,  a  Jesuit  jHieet,  was  bom 
at  Brescia  in  1588,  and  died  in  1649.  He  spent 
86  years  in  the  Ohinese  «npire,  dinsmniTiating 
the  truths  of  Christianity  amoiw  the  m^vea, 
and  wrote  several  works  in  that  unguage. 

ALEPPO,  a  city  and  province  oi  Ana  Minor, 
The  provinoe  is  a  pashalic  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire, in  northern  Syria.  It  is  known  in  Tnrkish 
and  lingua  Franca  as  Haleb.  It  is  bounded  W. 
by  the  Mediterranean  sea,  E.  by  the  Ettphrates ; 
on  the  N.  the  ranges  the  Taurus  and  various 
other  padialios ;  on  the  S.  the  xangea  vi  the 
Lebanon  h«n  it  in.  The  cfimate  is  naalthy  in 
tlie  vall^  which  are  in  the  hi^esfc  degree 
productive^  literally  flowing  with  milk  and 
non^,  abounding  in  the  choicest  froits  of  both 
tempnate  and  tropical  dimes.  The  city  was 
once  a  magnifloent  place,  the  emporium  of  ori- 
ental trade.  The  feme  of  its  greatness  penft- 
trated  throughuat  Europe,  It  was  in  the 
streets  of  Aleppo  that  Othello  "  smote  the  tur- 
baned  dog,"  whilst  the  unlocky  sulor  "had  on 
a  voyage  to  Aleppo  gone,"  against  whom  the 
witoh-wifo  had  conceived  a  grudge.  little 
more  than  half  a  oentuiy  ago,  Aleppo  boasted 
of  800,000  inhabitants,  but  the  terriUe  earth- 
quake of  Aug.  18, 1823,  shook  down  half  the 
dty,  and  so  alarmed  the  surviving  iuhalutants 
that  they  deserted  in  thousanda.  It  la  still, 
however,  an  inqiortant  town,  and  contains 
60,000  pecmle. 

AL^  AuzunnB,  a  Protestant  divine,  was 
bom  at  Edinburgh,  April  38,  1500,  and  died  at 
Leipdc,  Mardi  1565.  He  vitd^tly  oppoeed 
the  doctrines  of  the  reformers  at  ^  outset, 
bnt  was  much  shaken  in  his  views  by  the  argu- 
ments of  Patrick  Hamilton,  and  by  the  ford- 
tude  with  which  he  met  death  at  the  stake. 
Being  persecuted  in  consequence  of  this,  he 
fled  to  Germany,  where  his  oonvernon  was 
completed.  White  Cranmer  and  Latimer  were 
in  power,  he  resided  some  time  in  England, 
hi^y  esteemed  by  th«n,  and  after  their  aown- 
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fldl  nrtnmed  to  G«niiuy,  vhen  h»  beld  the 

ALBSIA,  ft  Ibrtifled  <Aty  of  OelHe  QanL  It 
Btood  on  an  eminence  neer  the  sources  of  the 
SeqoanA  or  Seine,  and  was  a  pUoe  of  great  an- 
tiquity. It  was  takok  and  destroyed  by  CsBsar, 
but  was  snbssoaently  reboflt^  and  became  a 
Tery  oonsiderabfe  dty  under  we  Bomans.  It 
was  rained  by  the  Normans  in  the  9t]i  ceatnry. 

ALESSAKDRL  Ausbandbo,  a  profonnd 
lawyer,  who  flonriabed  in  Naples  at  the  dose  of 
the  ISth  century,  and  died  about  1SS8,  aged  63. 
He  finally  gave  op  the  practice  of  bis  profes- 
rion,  and  devoted  bimseu  to  literary  pnrsQits. 
He  gives  a  sketch  of  his  life  in  his  work  called 
IHm  G^nialea.  The  latter  part  of  it  was  ^nt 
at  Rome,  where  he  was  interred  in  the  monas- 
tery of  the  Ottvets. 

ALESSANDBIA.  I.  A  Avislon  of  Pied- 
mont,  eontalning  aboot  680,000  InhaUtantB^ 
srowing  m^ze,  wine,  silk,  madder,  and  flu. 
IL  A  fortified  city  in  Fiedmontj  situated  on  ^e 
ecmflnenoe  of  the  Bormida  and  Tanaro,  a  few 
miles  from  the  Po.  It  was  founded  in  1178  by 
the  Ifilaneee,  as  a  bulwark  agunst  tlie  inranons 
of  the  German  emperors,  and  has  in  modern 
times  again  reoeivM  aignifieance  as  a  national 
Italian  rortress  against  Austria,  since  the  osm- 
pafgns  of  1848  and  *40.  Though  up  to  the  be- 
rinninff  of  this  century  its  foniflcations  were 
but  ola-&ahioaed  and  indifferent,  the  French  In 
Tuln  bedeged  it  in  1607,  and  Priaoe  Eugene  of 
Btcroj,  in  1707,  only  took  it  after  a  protracted 
defenoe.  The  principal  strength  of  the  fivtifl- 
oations  as  they  at  present  exist,  oirarfsts  in  tiie 
additions  made  by  Niqiotoon  aftw  tibe  >nDa»> 
tion  of  Piedmont  to  France.  It  is  the  only 
fortress  N^raleon  boilt,  and  in  its  works  Konta* 
lembert's  new  system  of  oaaemated  batteries 
for  the  defence  of  the  ditch,  was  ^pUed  for 
the  first  time,  tlmugh  only  partly.  Napoleon 
espedally  streogthened  the  citadel,  a  ^x>ironted 
bastioned  work,  wiUi  many  oatwOTks,  and  con- 
structed a  bridge-head  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Bormida.  llie  Pledmontew  government 
has  recently  resolved  to  add  more  works  to  the 
fortress,  which,  if  the  passage  of  the  Po  at  Ya- 
lenza  wwe  pK^eiiy  f<[H>tifle<L  might  become  the 
nuoleiu  of  a  vast  entrenobed  camp  in  a  oom- 
numdtog  poOtioa.  The  city  has  a  college,  tbe- 
(^odoftl  sendnary,  18  ohnrehes,  intdndiog  a  ca- 
tiuonl,  and  mannfiutoitM  of  Imeo,  rilkau  cloths, 
and  wax  candles.  Popnlatira,  with  Uie  sub- 
urbs, 86,000. 

ALB88IO,  a  town  of  Enr(q>ean  Turkey  ata- 
tted  near  the  mouth  of  Uie  river  Drin,  in  the 
mountiUnous  oonntry  oS  Albania.  Fwnhidon 
about  8,000.  It  was  in  the  fortress  of  Alesno 
that  Bcanderbeg  was  buried. 

AJLESTAEURI,  Abou  Isaac,  Arabian  ge- 
ographer, also  called  Alfabssst,  fhjmtbenune 
<ff  the  provhice  of  Fares,  of  which  he  was  a 
natiTS,  lived  in  the  10th  centair  A.  D.  In 
061  and  foUowlug  years,  he  travelled  over  the 
wlude  MtAammeoan  world,  and  gives  a  deecrip- 
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tkm  of  eaeh  ooimtry,  oommenolBg  vlUt  An- 
bis.  As  this  treaUse  was  ezeented  w  a  la^er 
nlan  than  any  predeoe«or,  it  liaa  ban  made  the 
baris  of  many  later  wwks. 

ALEUBOHETEB,  literanymeasorer  of  floor. 
An  iastrumeot  invented  in  England  hj  Mr. 
Boriand  for  asoertaiDing  the  amooutand  qud- 
ity  of  the  glutoi  in  floor.  It  consists  of  a  n^- 
low  cylinder  of  copper,  about  6  inches  long  and 
aboat  }  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  has  two 
primdpal  parts ;  one  aboat  2  inches  long  ia 
closed  at  one  end,  forming  a  cup,  capable  of 
containing  aboot  210  gram  of  fresh  ^oten, 
and  screws  into  th»  other  part  of  the  cylinder. 
This,  Iwing  charged  with  glnten,  is  heated  to 
about  420^*  in  an  oil  bath.  The  gluten  by 
this  tre&tmeat  swells,  and  according  to  its  rbe 
fn  the  tobe  (which  may  be  measored  by  a 
gradnated  stem)  its  qoality  is  judged 
Good  flour  fiimishes  a  j^aten  which  iBsreasea 
4or  S  times  its  original  Dolk,  and  ^Teedie  odor 
of  hot  bread  ;  but  bad  flour  gives  a  ^otesi 
which  does  not  swell,  but  becomes  visdd  and 
neariy  flnid,  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  tahe^ 
and  giving  off  occasionally  a  disagreeable  odor. 

ALEDTIAN  ISLANDS,  or  the  ABOmPKLsao 
OB  OATBABnn,  a  series  of  islands  between  lot. 
62^  aod  ffS"  N.  and  long.  172^  and  178°  EL, 
between  America  and  Kamtehatka,  separating 
the  Pacific  fW>m  Behring's  sea,  and  forming  an 
arched  insnlar  bridge  between  the  northern 
points  of  the  two  continents.  Elve  distinct 
groups  compose  the  Archipelago:  1,  Behring 
islands ;  2,  Sasignan  islands,  or  the  Aleuts 
^Dper,  with  the  islets,  Attn,  Agattn,  and  8o- 
mitsbi;  8,  islands  of  Ebao,  or  Bat  Isbuids; 
4^  N^o  or  AndreanoT  Islands;  5,  the  Foz 
islands.  The  island  Unlmak  to  ttte  Isrgoet 
of  all.  All  are  rocky,  and  bear  the  signs  of 
violent  geol(Wcal  convnlsions.  Smoking  cra- 
ters and  tx^ing  q>rings  on  many  of  them  at- 
test ft  still  unloterrapted  voloftnie  aotlvi^. 
Indeed,  these  isUnds  form  the  link  between  the 
volcanoes  of  western  America  and  those  of 
Kamtehatka.  The  shores  are  generally  of 
diflSooIt  access.  The  climate  is  harsh,  and 
marked  by  extremes,  and  the  vegetation  scan- 
ty. Attempts  have  been  made  to  plant  the 
northern  pine,  but  they  have  proved  unsnoeess- 
fbl.  Potatoes  snooeed,  however,  on  a  few* 
spots.  The  great  wedth  of  theee  Islands  ooB- 
^ts  oi  HatLfaxm^  dogs,  r^deor,  seals,  and 
sea-otttfs.  The  inhabitants,  alwut  6,000  souls, 
are  a  branch  of  the  Eamtohatkan  race.  Tb^ 
bavo  been  converted  to  Obristianlty  by  Bos- 
rian  mbdonaries  of  the  diocese  of  Kamtdiat- 
ka.  Their  occupation  is  fishing  and  hunting; 
thefr  character  gentie  bnt  independent  Since 
17B9,  the  Alention  idands  hare  been  governed 
by  the  Rossiao- American  for  company,  whose 
principal  establishment  is  at  Alexandria  on  the 
island  of  Kodiak.  When  the  natives  beomne 
of  age,  they  enter  the  service  of  the  oompa&y 
for  4  or  6  years,  and  take  th^  pay  in  kind ; 
after  that  period  they  can  bunt  and  fish  on 
ttieir  own  aoooont,  bat  most  s^  &car  game  t» 
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tiw  oompanj.  The  BdHDg  tX.  spiritootu  liqaws 
to  the  natW«B  is  prohibited.  These  iautndB 
wm  first  disoovered  by  Behring  in  1728,  and 
were  viaited  by  Ooolc  in  1Y78.  Rnesia  took 
ponenion  of  them  in  the  last  oentory.  Some 
eUinoli^MtB  Boppose  that  they  oaoe  formed  a 
bridge  throng  irhi<^  the  primitive  race  of 
man  in  norttiern  Ada,  either  of  the  Mongolian 
or  Finnio-Tgnganan,  or  Kamtohatkaa  family, 
crossed  to  Xmerioa  and  pec^ded  a  part  (tf  taJs 
continent. 

ALEWIFE  {oIsM  tyrannm,  Latrobe).  Thla 
fiah  b  alao  oaued  spring  herring,  and  in  the 
British  provinces,  gasperaa,  or  American  ale- 
wife.  It  appears  in  great  nnmben  in  Oheaar 
peake  bay^  from  tiie  sooth  in  Ifarch,  on  the 
New  York  and  New  England  coasts  with  the 
ahad  in  Afnil,  and  in  the  British  provinces 
aboat  Haj  1.  Like  the  shad,  it  aaoends  tiie 
northern  rivers  to  deiKwlt  its  spawn.  In  the 
bay  of  Fnndy  the  alewife  is  abundant;  in  the 
gnlf  of  St.  Lawrence  it  is  less  common,  and  of 
smallar  size ;  the  bay  of  Hlramichl  appears  to 
be  ita  extreme  northern  limit  It  ascenda 
rivers,  graerally  to  the  head  of  the  tide,  and 
retams  to  ttie  sea  in  Joly.  The  fishery  is  pros- 
eonted  with  small  meshed  seines,  drawn  across 
the  streams,  and  so  aoooee^illy,  that  hardly  a 
fiA  eaeapes;  tiie  fldiing  lasta  abotit  A  week& 
oommeadng  aa  soon  as  tiie  rivws  are  clear  of 
ioe.  It  prEwars  a  soft,  mnddy  bottom,  and  tor- 
Ud  water,  and  its  favorite  food  is  afanmpa,  and 
the  shad  worm.  The  l^igth  of  the  alewUb  is 
4  to  13  inobes:  the  body  is  compressed;  the 
head  small,  wiui  golden  gill-oovers ;  the  eyes 
lai^  with  nlvery  irides  and  black  pupil ;  the 
month  veiT  large,  the  lower  Jaw  elightly  the 
longer,  and  the  upper  jaw  deeply  notched  in  its 
centre.  The  vAot  on  the  back  is  blaish  pur- 
ple the  sides  are  tight  copper  oolor,  beneath 
silvwy ;  on  the  rides  are  4j  6,  or  even  more  in- 
diatinot  greenish  lines  passing  from  the  Lead  to 
t^e  tall;  jnst  behind  the  upper  angle  of  the  giSl 
Dover  is  a  deep  Uaek  «>ot.  The  scales  on  the 
body  are  very  large^  and  decidaoiis;  the  entire 
abdominal  edge  is  serrated  by  stroi^  bony 
iliines,  largest  between  the  ventrala  waA.  tM 
vent :  the  dorsal  fin  la  single,  and  the  tdl  la 
deaply  notched.  Though  thin,  dry,  and  Inforior 
to  toe  herring  and  the  shad,  the  alewife  is  a 
valoable  fish.  Immense  numbers  were  former* 
ly  caught  in  the  New  England  rivers,  eepeoially 
the  Oharles,  Taunton,  and  Merrimac  rivers 
MasMchnsetts ;  of  late  years  the  fishery  has 
greatly  diminished,  from  the  efibots  of  dams, 
aaw-miUii^  fioating  timber,  and  other  obstrno- 
tions  to  their  easy  ascent  to  their  &vorite 
breeding  places.  In  Taunton  river,  once  quite 
oeIelM«ted  for  this  fishery,  and  in  the  Merrimac, 
the  alewifea  are  now  comparatively  uncom- 
mon; tlieyprefor  the  smaller  and  nnobstmoted 
streams,  vrom  the  first  two  streama  over 
0,000  barrels  were  emradly  taken ;  at  Water- 
town,  Masa^abonk  700  barras  was  the  average 
qoauttty.  Th^y  were  first  j^okled  and  aftw- 
wardi  aalted,  and  ec^orted  priu^aUy  to  the 
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West  Indies.  Tbnr  value  was  flrom  tl  80  to 
$3  00  a  barrel  For  home  consumption,  they 
are  salted  and  smoked,  like  herring.  The  fin- 
ery in  the  British  provinces  is  more  valuable. 
The  quantity  taken  in  the  harbor  of  St.  John, 
N.  B.,  averages  from  13,000  to  30,000  bairala 
annually,  most  of  which  are  sent  to  Boston. 

ALEXANDER.  L  AcountyintheN.W.part 
of  North  Oarolina,  which  was  formed  in  1849 
from  the  counties  of  Wilkes,  Caldwell,  and  Ire- 
dell In  1860  it  contained  a  population  oi 
5,330,  of  whom  4,677  were  free  and  548  slavey 
and  produoed  165,805  boAela  of  com,  10,601 
(tf  wtieat,  and  38,990  Ibi.  of  bnttor.  Thaooanr 
tj  ocHitidna  4  tanneriea  and  10  dinrohes.  Oap- 
ital,  Tayloraville.  U.  A  oonnty  in  the  B.  ex- 
tremity  of  Illinois,  at  the  confloence  of  the 
Obio  and  Missisuppi  rivers,  the  latter  forming 
its  S.  and  S.  W.  obundary,  and  separating  ft 
from  MisBoarL  The  face  of  the  oounty  is  Tow 
and  level,  and  therefore  in  some  parts  liable  to 
innndatirai,  bnt  the  soil  Is  fertile.  In  1866,  the 
population  was  3,927,  and  the  products  in  1860 
were  93,930  bnsh^  of  oom,  1,698  of  wheat, 
and  19,810  lbs  of  butter.  The  southern  termi- 
nus of  the  niinois  Central  Railroad  ia  at  Ct^ro 
in  this  county.   Coital,  Thebes. 

ALEXANDER,  oaUed  Tbb  Qsrat,  son  of 
^ilip  of  Maoedon,  and  of  Olympias  w  Eplnia 
his  wife,  was  boni  in  the  antmnn  of  8B0  B.  0. 
Neither  he  nor  his  &ther  waa  a  Greek  in  oharae- 
ter,  both  having  the  aelf-willcvf  barbarian  ininoea. 
Both  were,  however,  partially  imbued  with 
Grecian  sentiment  and  intelligenoe.  Alexan- 
der's first  tutor  was  a  Greek,  Lysimaohus,  and 
the  first  thing  which  the  child  learned  was  Ho- 
mer's Iliad.  At  the  age  of  18,  he  received  fur- 
ther instruction  flxnn  Aristotle,  and  enjoyed 
this  teaching  for  8  years,  being  then  warmly 
attached  to  that  pldlotfopher.  His  interest  in 
Greek  heroic  and  tra^o  poetry  lasted  throu^ 
his  whole  life,  and  survived  his  personal 
affection  tcx  .Ajistotie.  Daring  his  &ther*s 
lifetime  he  shared  in  his  wars,  and  in  the 
govwnment  of  the  kingdom,  early  showing  a 
itroi^  will,  and  an  imperious  temper.  He 
moni^  the  tiirone  at  the  a^  of  80,  his  fother 
having  been  murdered,  and  it  is  suppoaed  \fT 
some  that  the  sou  was  partially  aoqnwinted  with 
the  oonq>iracy.  Alexander  the  start  put  to 
death  several  of  the  conspirators,  as  well  as 
many  relations  of  his  father's  second  wife,  and 
soon  after  Philip's  infent  son  was  killed  by  hia 
order.  At  the  head  of  an  army  he  at  once  en- 
tered Greece,  strengthened  the  submission  of 
the  Greek  republics,  and  at  a  general  Grecian 
assembly  at  Corinth,  was  msde  commander- 
in-chief,  with  full  powers  on  land  and  sea  to 
prosecute  the  war  against  Persia.  In  the  fol- 
lowing spring  in  an  armed  excursion  against 
various  tribM  of  Thradaos,  and  others  north 
of  Maoedonia,  he  oroased  the  Danube  with 
his  amiy  without  a  bridge  in  the  ftoe  (tf  aa 
enemy.  Daring  this  campaign  rumors  ai  his 
death  arose  in  Greeo&  Demosthsnes  and  the 
patriots  of  other  Gredc  oittei,  sad  above  all  the 
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Tbebai^oonrideredtUstobeaprq^tioaimo-  he  wu  wrmly -wounded,  iocdc  the  ettg^  and 
meat  to  enuuarapato  HeUas  from  JUoedonian  ilMghteredneuljtlie  whole  popnUtioo.  BaUa, 
dominstioii.  TheThebansroMinamis.  Alex-  oovered  with  wonnds,  was  taken  priaooer. 
aoder  with  matohleea  oelerity  retorned  with  his  The  inforiated  victor  ordered  his  feet  to  be 
armj  in  18  d^  from  beyond  the  north  of  bored,  and  his  living  body  to  be  attached  to  a 
Kaoed<Hua  to  BcBotia.  After  amorderoos  storm,  chariot,  which  he  drove  himself  in  full  qteed 
he  took  Thebea,  razed  that  ancient  and  legendary  throogh  the  streets.  Thos  he  copied  the  igno- 
Greoiandtytothegronnd,leavingonlythehoase  minious  treatment  which,  aooordmg  to  the  le- 
ot  Plodar  rtanding,  and  aparing  the  degoendants  gend,  was  inflicted  by  A^illes  on  the  dead 
of  the  poet  from  being  aold  into  slavery,  which  body  of  Hector.  Egypt  submitted  without  t^er- 
was  the  &te  of  all  the  other  Thebans.  Thla  ing  the  aU^test  resistanoe.  Alexuider  fbnnded 
blow  croahed  the  a^iratiooa  of  the  Greeks  for  the  celebrated  city  of  Alexandria,  and  manshed 
fireedom. — ^Alexander  now  completed  his  prepfr*  through  the  sandy  desert  into  libya  to  the 
rations  for  the  invasion  of  Asia.  In  Harah  or  temple  of  Japiter  Ammon,  The  priest  ad- 
April  &H  B.  0.,  he  crossed  the  HelleRXHit  from  drewed  liim  as  the  sou  <tf  the  god.  In  hia 
Beatoa  to  Ahydo^  with  a  force  «  between  Balf>adoratt(Hi,  Alexander  benoeooth  befieved 
80,000  and  40,000  foot,  and  i,500  hone.  This  such  to  be  his  parentage,  to  the  great  dissafis- 
army  was  oompoaed  prindpaJly  d  Macedonians,  faction  of  bis  Maoedomaa  army  and  ooanpan- 
■Willi  Kaoedonian  oomaaoders^  and  had  not  a  Iwis,  who  were  highly  incensed  at  this  inao* 
spark  of  gennine  Greek  feeling  in  it  In  fhU  lenoe  and  disregard  for  the  memotr  at  Us 
armo^  like  FrotesUous,  the  hero  of  the  Homeric  fither,  ^ulip,  Alexandw  was  now  mw- 
kgend,  Alexander  was  the  flrst  to  tread  the  ter  <tf  the  wlude  eastern  ^Cediterraneaa  coas^ 
Ainatio  shwe.  At  lUnm  (troj)  be  performed  and  <rf  all  the  islandsu  and  returned  to  Au 
Tarions  rftea  and  sacrifices  in  honor  of  the  in  search  of  Darius,  wno  was  lost  in  the  im- 
aneieat  heroes,  a  manifestatJon  of  that  l^nd-  mense  d(»ninioQ8  which  still  ronained  to  him. 
wy  sympathy  which  farmed  the  only  real  rel&-  Alexander  crossed  the  Euphrates  and  Unia, 
tion  between  him  and  the  Greeka  Apowwfiil  and  in  the  plains  of  Arbela,  in  Syria,  reached 
Persian  force  defended  the  passage  of  the  the  Persian  army,  made  up  of  the  contingents 
Granious.  Alexander  was  the  nrst  to  enter  the  fr<»n  the  Caspian  sea.  the  rivers  Oxos  and 
river  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  fought  fore-  dus,  the  Persian  guU^  and  the  Bed  setL  It  it 
most  with  great  personal  courage.  He  won  a  said  that  this  army  numbered  1,000,000  of  in- 
deddve  and  teiror-striking  victory.  Ifearly  fimtiy,  40,000  oavalrv,  200  (^lariots  armed  with 
the  whole  of  AriaMinw  snbmitted  to  him,  and  ncjiaea,  and  16  elrabiuita ;  thdr  first  a^ear- 
tbi  few  dties  that  attempted  to  le^  were  ance  on  a  field  of  oattle  west  of  th^  native 
taken  hy  stonb.  At  Tarsus  ki  Oilioia  he  was  oountry.  Alexander  commanded  40,000  foot 
idzed  ^th  a  TioIent'fevu>,  after  bathing  in  the  tnA.  7,000  horse.  The  battle  was  aevare- 
ohiUy  waters  of  G^dnns,  and  owed  his  recovery  ly  contested,  but  at  last  the  Fwmans  were 
to  the  skill  of  his  phyddan,  PhiUp.  Darius,  utterly  routed.  The  Pernan  empire  was  de- 
commanding  in  pearaoo  an  army  <^  600,000  foot>-  stroyed.  Its  two  capitals,  Babylon  and  Soaa, 
men,  met  him  on  the  banks  of  the  lasos,  and  surrendered,  with  their  treasures,  about  $60,- 
one  of  the  most  important  and  decisive  bat-  000,000  in  gcAd  and  silver,  aooumolated  there 
ties  recorded  in  history  was  fought  there.  Dsr  by  the  Persian  kings.  From  Suss,  Alexander 
rius  was  defeated  with  immense  slaughter,  and  marehed  into  Persis  proper,  tiie  cradle  of  the 
the  loss  of  his  oamp  and  treasares ;  while  his  earlier  Peruan  conquerors,  overpowerinf(  va- 
mother,  bis  wife  Btatira,  the  handsomest  woman  rious  barbarian  mountain  tribes  on  the  march, 
in  Aaia,  his  infant  son  and  two  dao^itors,  fell  PersepoUs  and  Pasargada,  the  two  cuutals  of 
into  the  hands  of  the  victor.  Syria,  Palestinfl^  tiw  Persian  race,  fisll  into  his  hands.  The  treaa- 
and  Phoonida  sabmitted,  wifli  the  exoeptiMk  of  nrefiinndthere  amounted  to  $100,000,000.  H» 
Tyre,  whioh  was  taken  after  a  siege  which  the  set  fire  to  Pdnepolis,  the  male  inhabitants  wcte 
desperate  delinioe  of  the  T^riana  prolonged  for  ibdn,  the  fimalee  dragged  into  aerntode.  Next 
7  months.  Alexandw  was  twioe  obliged  to  he  oontinDed  the  oonqoest  of  the  eastern  part 
•onstnuA  a  solid  mole  more  than  800  feet  wide,  ot  the  Persian  empire,  following  the  flying 
across  the  half  mile' ohaaael  between  the  m^o-  Darios  into  Media  and  Hyroauia.  While  ap- 
land  and  the  islet  on  whioh  Tyre  was  situated,  woaohina  the  S.  £.  ude  of  the  Oawian  sea,  ne 
At  the  final  storm  the  carnage  was  tmrible ;  learned  tioat  Darius  had  been  murdered  by  hia 
and  then  2,000  prisoners  were  hong  on  tbe  revolted  satr^.  Alexander  ordered  the  body 
walls,  80,000  inhabitants  sold  into  slavery,  and  to  be  buried  with  regal  pomp  in  the  royal  ae- 
the  ancient  and  free-spirited  population  wholly  pulchres  of  Per^  Pursuing  tbe  aatrapa 
extirpated, — ^Alexander  now  marched  towards  across  Parthia  he  entered  Aria,  in  the  region  ad- 
Egi^t  Only  the  city  of  Gaza,  conmianded  by  Joining  the  modern  Herat  Thence  he  march- 
Bads,  a  eunuch,  reuated  him.  The  town  had  ed  into  Drang^ana,  the  modem  Seiestan.  While 
hitiierto  been  tnonght  impregnable,  but  Alex-  at  the  chief  town  of  this  province,  on  the  plea 
ander  surrounded  it  with  artificial  mounds  of  a  couBpiracy  against  his  life  discovered 
equal  in  devatitm  to  ih»  hill  on  whidi  the  among  those  neareat  his  person,  he  condemned 
itnmghold  was  ntuated,  and  after  having  been  to  dewil^ilotas^  one  ^  nis  first  genendi,  and 
beaten  off  in  asToral  attadcsi  in  one  <Mf  wiuoh  aot  of  Farmanii^  Ua  best  oaptain,  and  tha 
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MnqMnion  in  arms  of  his  &ther  FhiHp ;  and 
after  this  he  ordered  the  murder  of  Farmenio 
himsdf.  He  had  now  Jallen  hito  habits  of  the 
ntmoat  intemperBoc&  and  Ml  of  soqndon  like 
aU  <7miti,  ha  OTwed  the  lett«s  written  bf  hSa 
offioera  and  solders  to  their  fdatiom  in  Europe. 
He  radnoed  Gredroria,  Arachosia,  and  the  Far> 
vpmimim,  xnodwn  A^amstan,  and  the 
western  put  of  Oabool — foon^ng  Tarioiu  cities 
of  Greeks  and  Kaoedoniaoa.  Then  he  over- 
ran fiaotria,  orossed  the  Oxus,  marched  to 
Sogdiana,  pasring  throogh  the  principal  city 
IfMytMiil*,  now  Bamarcand,  and  reacned  tiie 
river  Jaxarte&  wliioh  he  thought  was  the 
TanaiB,  Don,  then  oonaidered  to  be  the  boond- 
arf  between  Europe  and  Asia.  Onitsbankshe 
fiMuded  a  eitj  named  Alexandria,  as  a  fortress 
against  the  nomadio  Scytiiiana,  in  whose  pursuit 
ha  reached  the  iHreseut  khanat  of  Kokand. 
This  was  the  utmost  limit  of  Alexander's  north- 
em  piogreas.  During  his  stay  at  Samaroandf 
on  hn  reCnn,  in  a  dnmken  on^,  he  killed  wiUi 
lus  own  hand  his  g^eraL  OHUa,  who  had 
HTed  hia  life  at  the  battle  of  the  Graniona, 
The  impulse  tar  this  erime  was  given  by  CSh 
tos,  who  reboked  Alexander  for  his  overbear* 
in^  pride  and  infatnated  belief  in  his  divine 
on^i.  After  this  bloody  deed,  the  morderw, 
■eised  with  nmorai,  passed  three  days  withoot 
food  and  drink.  In  Baotra  (Balkb),  the  cap- 
ital of  Baetria,  he  celebrated  an  oriental  mar- 
riage between  himself  and  his  captive  Bozana, 
and  in  the  festivities  of  this  ceremony  demand- 
ed prostration  and  wwship  from  tiie  Gireeks  as 
w^  as  the  Asiatics.  Some  Greek  pliilosopheni, 
ud  Anaxarohos  among  them,  led  the  way  in 
this  degradation,  but  OaUisthenea,  the  friend  and 
oonespondentof  Aristotle,  c^ipoaed  it  Thisper- 
Boo  was  blsely  aooosed  of  a  oMspiraqy,  tortured, 
and  put  to  death  1^  order  of  Alexander,  who 
was  now  burning  with  hate  against  every  man* 
iCartation  of  an  independent  ^irit,  even  iavolr- 
ing  in  this  animosity  Aristotle,  who  fortnnsto* 
]f  was  at  Athens. — ^Frmn  Baotra,  Alexander 
marched  aoothward  to  the  moontaiu  range  of 
Paropamisos  or  Oanoasna^  now  known  as  the 
Hindoo  Kooeh,  and  went  into  Cabool,  descend- 
ing along  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus,  and  re- 
dodng  varions  mountain  tribes  on  the  way. 
In  the  early  iq>ring,  826  B.  0.,  he  owsaed  the 
Indoa  at  or  near  Attock,  a  passage  now  much 
used.  He  entered  Tazila,  whose  prince,  Tax- 
Una,  at  onoe  submitted,  beconung  a  tributary 
tUjj  and  famishing  a  contiugrat  to  the  Haoe- 
dcmian  army.  Alexaodw  muobed  to  the  river 
BydaiVea  (JeInm),aiMl<m  its  Orther  side  metthe 
Indian  ptinoe  Poras,  with  a  formldaUe  fores^ 
which  m  defeated  in  a  sangoinary  battle.  ti^Uig 
Ferns  ntemer.  The  latter,  however,  bad  his 
posseeaooB  restored  and  became  an  ally  and 
mend  of  Alexander.  After  conquering  various 
Indian  princes  and  nations,  Alexander  passed 
the  river  Aoe^es,  and  advancing  across  the 
Fnqjanb  to  the  river  Hydraotea,  or  Bave^  took 
the  city  of  Bangala  by  storm  and  demolished  it, 
putting  to  dei^  17|000  penoU|  and  makii^ 


70,000  captives  from  Tarious  free  Lidian  tribes. 
Ttieooe  he  marched  to  the  river  Kyphosis 
(Suti^).  Here  for  the  first  time,  the  Hacedo- 
nians  the  itfiny,  wearied  by  the  nnintemipt' 
ed  hardBhiK  and  averse  to  plunghig  ftarther  in 
unknown  OBMrtaaadre^cau,  refused  to  oroas  the 
river.  The  troope  reacted  his  entreaties,  and 
Alexander  gave  Hut  order  to  retnm.  To  mark 
the  limit  m  his  eastward  progress,  Alexander 
erected  13  altars  of  extraord&ary  height  on 
the  western  bauk  of  the  Hyphasia.  He  em- 
barked with  a  part  of  his  army  on  tiie  Hy- 
daspes,  and  sailed  down  to  the  cooflnenoe  of 
this  river  with  the  Indus,  whioh  he  descended 
to  its  junction  with  tiie  Indian  ocean,  diaem- 
barkiag  perpetually  to  attack,  sobdoe,  and 
slaa^tbr  the  tribes  near  the  shore.  Near- 
ohus  his  admiral,  took  the  fleet  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Indoa  round  the  Persian  Oalf 
to  that  of  the  Tigris,  wtiile  Alexander  him- 
self marched  westward  along  the  shores  of 
the  gnU^  then  through  the  draert  of  Gedrosia 
to1he(^(tfFnra(Bahnpoora).  Inthlamareh 
the  army  underwent  mum  safMng  from  want 
oi  food  and  water  In  the  trackless  sands.  To 
oompcnsate  for  this,  and  in  imitation  of  the  fes- 
tivab  of  Diwysus,  Alexander  and  his  army 
mardied  seven  days  in  drunken,  bacchanalian 
prooession  through  Oarmania  (Ewman),  enter- 
ing Persia  and  finally  reaching  Sosa.  Here 
he  plunged  more  and  more  into  eastern  habits, 
showing  an  all-absorbing  love  of  servility, 
adopting  the  Persian  costume  and  ceremonial, 
piating  a  eunuch  Bagoas  his  ihvorite,  and  con- 
traoting  an  Anatio  marriage  with  two  addition- 
al wives.  He  s^ed  down  the  river  Paaittgris 
(Earoon)  to  the  Persian  gulf^  and  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  Tigris.  He  wished  for  naval 
f^ory,  prqfeeted  the  oircumnavigatuHi  and  oon- 
quest  m  Arabia,  and  devoted  his  indomitabla 
energy  to  the  oonstntotion  of  an  immense  fleet 
in  the  I^uenii^an  ports.  After  the  vesseU  were 
built,  they  were  taken  to  pieces,  and  con- 
veyed on  the  Euphntee  to  Babylon,  whioh  waa 
trfotformed  into  a  harbor  for  the  purpose, 
where  other  ships  were  built  At  this  time  he 
received  embassies  from  all  the  nations  around 
the  Ifediterranean,  from  the  Iberians,  Scythi- 
ans, Gauls,  and  even  from  the  Bomans,  who 
tiien  were  of  no  great  importance.  After  ar- 
riving at  Babylon,  he  spent  several  days  in  sor- 
veying  the  surrounding  marshes,  where  he  con- 
tracted the  germs  of  a  violent  fever.  This 
malady  was  developed  and  heightaied  by  his 
duly  revelries,  and  after  a  few  days  he  died  in 
the  afternoon  of  a  day  of  June,  838  B.  0.,  af- 
ter alifo  of  thirty-twoyearsandeight  months,  and 
a  nagu  of  twelve  years  and  eight  months. — Eia 
r^gn  and  q>ooh  form  one  of  the  pivots  of  the 
world's  history.  By  it  Aua  and  ttie  East  were 
interwoven  with  Europe  and  Greece,  while  the 
free  Greek  oommnmtiea  were  unshed  and 
demooratio  progress  and  liberty  entombed.  Al- 
exander's career  was  not  that  of  a  great  ruler 
and  statesman,  but  rather  of  a- general  and  sol- 
dier. His  gounlabipi  his  knowledge  of  com- 
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mand,  hia  strategic  oombinations,  his  far-reach- 
ing plaos  for  prosecuting  campai^s,  his  con- 
stant foresight  and  fartillty  In  diffioDlties,  bis 
TftpiditT  of  movonent,  are  almost  withoat  a 
panllal  in  history,  when  we  otndder  the 
tima^  tiie  regions  wliere  he  acted,  and  the  re- 
Boaroes  at  lua  disposaL  mth  all  ids  ezoberant 
oonrage  and  hia  sangidiw  temperament,  nothing 
was  ever  omitted  in  the  waj  of  syetematic 
military  preoantion.  Bat  all  his  great  qualities 
were  os^ol  onlj  against  enemies,  and  in  this 
category  we  most  reckon  all  mankind,  known 
or  unknown,  except  those  who  submitted  to 
him.  Hia  Toradons  appetite  for  conqneat  was 
unabated  to  his  deaUi.  Bat  he  had  no  grand 
and  beneflceot  views  on  the  subject  of  govern- 
ment, and  DO  intentions  for  the  improvement 
of  mankind.  The  acquisition  of  universal  do- 
minion Vfta  the  master-passion  of  hia  souL  As 
a  conqaeror  he  was  neither  Uaoedonian  nor 
Greek,  He  had  no  attachment  for  any  ^>e- 
dal  nstionaU^,  but  looked  <n  all  mankind  as 
on  his  sttl^eots.  He  was  nether  imbned  with 
the  iKditieal  maxims  at  Aristotle,  nor  intent 
on  the  diStudon  of  Hellmio  ctdture.  ^  treated 
Greeks  and  Antics  alike,  not  by  elevating  the 
latter,  bnt  by  d^rading  the  former.  He  was 
o^nded  by  the  free  speech  of  Greeks  and  H»- 
oedonians,  and  instead  of  Hetlenizing  Asia,  he 
tended  to  Asiaticize  Macedonia  and  Hellas. 

ALEXANDER  of  Aphbodisias,  sumamed 
the  Expositor,  from  ihe  superior  excellence  of 
his  commentaries  on  Aristotle,  was  a  native  of 
Caria,  and  flonrished  in  the  8d  oentnry.  His 
most  important  worli,  on  Fate,  in  which  he 
controverts  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  was  pub- 
lished at  Zurich,  in  1824.  Hia  other  writings, 
mostly  made  np  of  notes  upon  Aristotle,  were 
highly  valued  by  t^e  Arabians, 
'  ALEXANDm,  sumamed  Balab,  king  of  Sy- 
ria from  B.  0. 160  to  140.  He  pretended  to 
be  s  natural  sm  of  Antioohns  Epiphanee,  king 
of  Syria,  and  Ms  claim  to  succeed  him  was 
supported  by  the  Romans,  and  by  several  of 
the  princes  of  Ana.  He  defeated  the  troops  of 
Demetrius  L,  and  established  himself  upon  his 
throne,  after  which  be  abandoned  himself  to 
pleasure.  Demetrios  Nioator,  the  son  of  De- 
metrius I.,  took  advantage  of  this  to  make  war 
upon  him,  and  compelled  him  to  fiy  to  Arabia, 
where  he  was  murdered  by  the  chieftain  with 
whom  he  had  taken  refuge. 

ALEXANDER  JANN^US,  ascended  the 
Jewidi  throne  104  years  6.  0.,  and  died  in  61 
B.<1  FhmihisbarlMuityhewasknownas"the 
Thraoian."  Duimg  a  rebelliott  of  the  I%ari- 
eees,  he  cnidfled  800  ot  the  most  iUostrions 
his  captives  in  one  day. 

ALEXANDER  SBVERUB,  Roman  emperor 
from  aaa  to  SSS  a.  D.,  the  eon  of  Gessius  Mar- 
cianus  and  Julia  Mamraeea,  was  bom  at  Arce 
in  Pbcenioia,  in  the  temple  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  during  the  attendance  of  his  parents 
there  at  a  religious  festival.  The  period  of  his 
larth  is  somewhat  uncertain ;  bnt  the  greater 
number  ot  bis  Uographers  koA.  faistoiaiM  agree 
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in  ascribing  it  to  the  autnmn  of  S06  A.  D.  Hia 
original  name  was  Alexiaoos  BaasianQs.  On 
t^e  deVation  of  his  oousin  Eliaeabalus  to  tbe 
pur^  he  aeoompanied  his  mother  to  Rome. 
In  »1  A.  D.  he  was  adopted  by  the  emperor, 
and  orei^»d  Oasar,  pontiff,  oonml-eleet,  ana 
j»rinMpt  jmmtutu.  He  now  Udd  aride  the 
ume  <rf  Alexianus  Ba8wuiQS,and  aasDmedthat 
of  H.  AureliuB  Alexander.  No  sooner  was  he 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  Csasar,  than  he  became 
an  ol^ect  of  jealousy  and  hatred  to  the  empe- 
ror. Eliagabalus  no  longer  regarded  him  as  a 
relative  and  friend,  but  as  a  dangeroua  rival, 
whose  destruction  was  etaential  to  his  own 
safety.  Ail  his  plots  against  the  life  of  Alex- 
ander were,  however,  rendered  abortive  by  the 
watclif^Iness  of  his  mother,  and  the  affection 
of  the  soldiers  who  ultimately  avenged  hia  in- 
juries by  sacrificing  his  enemy.  On  the  death 
of  Eliagabalus,  he  was  iHOolaimed  emperor  hj 
the  PrsBtorians,  whose  choice  was  immediatel/ 
oonfirmed  by  the  senate.  He  ascended  the  im« 
perial  tbrmie  A.  D.  SSS,  at  the  oga  of  IT. 
He  now  took  the  wpellatica  of  BeTMiis»  as  b* 
was  ambitions  of  bong  thoi^t  a  desocndnt  at 
his  predecessor  Septunins.  Nine  years  of  hit 
idgn  man  years  w  peace,  undistii^ished  \ff 
gTMt  wars  or  brilliaDt  victories.  In  these 
years,  r^mdng  abuses  which  had  long  cs> 
hansted  the  reeoaroes  and  paralyzed  the  eaiePr 
gies  of  the  state,  promoting  to  offices  of  dignity 
and  trust  men  of  merit  and  capacity — restoring 
health  to  the  empire,  were  his  chi^  oocopa- 
tions.  In  281,  however,  these  beneficent  labors 
were  interrupted,  and  the  emperor  had  to  de- 
part from  Rome  in  order  to  assume  the  com- 
mand of  the  eastern  lemons,  and  to  defend  hia 
Asiatio  provinoea  from  a  Persian  invast<m. 
Orosring  the  Eaphrates  with  his  army,  he  en* 
ooimtM«d  the  hostile  hosts  in  Mesopotamia, 
and  defbated  them  with  great  slan^ter.  But 
he  did  not  follow  up  his  vietcvy.  Having  re- 
Cfflved  intelligence  that  the  GermuiB  were  np 
in  arms,  and  preparing  for  an  irruption  into 
Qanl,  he  hastened  baok  to  plaoe  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Rhenish  army,  and  to  frostrate  the 
ded^  of  the  barbarians.  He  was,  however, 
deetmed  to  gain  no  glorv  in  this  Teutonic  war. 
At  the  very  opening  of  the  campaign  he  wm 
waylaid  and  slain  by  a  party  mutinoere,  who 
had  probably  been  instigated  to  the  deed  by  hia 
successor  Maximinus.  This  admirable  man 
and  model  monarch  was  in  the  80th  year  ot 
his  age  and  14th  of  bis  rdgn,  when  he  was 
thos  prematurely  out  aft 

ALEXANDER  the  name  at  several  popes 
of  the  Roman  Qatikolio  church.  I.  Thefirstpope 
of  that  name^  a  Boman  by  birth,  governed  tha 
Roman  choroh  from  A.  D.  108  to  116,  and  was 
beheaded  by  the  order  of  the  EmpertR-  Hadrian. 
A  beantiftd  ohnrch  is  about  to  be  erected  ov«r 
his  tomb.  U.  One  of  the  so-called  Bildebraa- 
dine  popes,  elevated  to  the  holy  ae^  dii^y 
through  the  influence  of  Hildebrand,  arch- 
deacon of  the  Roman  ohnrch  for  a  long  period 
paramoont  at  Saooe,  before  hia  own  eleotion  tQ 
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the  papal  throne.  Thia  p(mtif^  whose  fiunOj 
name  was  Ansehno  Badagio,  was  bom  hi 
IfiUn,  and  was  bishop  of  Lnoca,  at  the  time 
of  his  eleoticm.  He  was  crowned  S^t  1^ 
A,  D.  1061,  and  reined  11^  years.  The 
fint  fyw  yean  of  his  re^  vere  troabled  by  * 
ecndeife  -with  an  antt-pope  named  OadalolbL 
who  took  the  name  of  HoDorSos  II.  Heoanied 
out  vUh  gmA  rigor  and  ability  the  measnrai 
(tf  the  nfmning  party  in  the  t^nroh  <rf  which 
Hildehrand  was  the  life  and  sool,  agiUnst  idmony 
and  omumlnnBge  among  the  clergy,  snd  the  in- 
(ranoD  of  nawoithy  bish<^  into  the  episoopai 
aaea  through  the  influence  of  prinoea  and  nouea. 
He  deposed  many  of  these  unworthy  bishops, 
and  mmda  great  efforts  to  restore  eodesiastlcal 
diaoipline.  By  the  advice  of  Hildehrand^  he 
pronoonoed  in  fkror  of  the  claims  of  William 
<rf  Nonnandy  to  the  crown  of  England,  as 
anooeasOT  to  Edward.  After  the  saccess  of 
William's  arms  he  sent,  as  legate  Into  England, 
Bishop  Ermenfiroi,  and  the  Cardinals  Peter  and 
John,  who  erowned  EingWilliam,  and  after- 
ward hdd  a  oonndl  at  mnohestw,  in  which 
Btlgand,  the  ezeommnnicated  uohbishf^  of 
Oanterbmy,  who  had  introded  himself  into  that 
we  during  the  lifetime  the  ArohMshc^ 
Bobert  was  d^Kieed.  The  celebrated  Lanfrana 
fbnnerly  the  preceptor  at  Alexander,  was  placed 
in  that  aee^  and  afterward  received  by  the 
pope  with  ^reat  honor,  during  a  visit  which  he 
made  to  Borne.  This  pope  maintained  also 
does  relations  with  the  emperor  of  Oonstanti- 
nople,  and  sent  a  legate  to  his  conrt.  He 
interested  himself  greatly  in  the  welfare  of  tbe 
Greek  (Miriatians,  who,  as  Rohrbaoher  remarks, 
aeem  to-  hare  been  partially,  if  not  wholly,  re- 
ooocUed  to  tbe  Roman  dinroh  at  this  time.  A 
BombH'  of  the  ^^ee  of  Pope  Alexander  are 
eztan%  among  whidi  is  one  addressed  to  tbe 
liislu^  of  VmiM.  in  wfaioh  he  condeouis  in  the 
■tropgaat  tenos  tbe  oraelttes  practised  by  aoma 
Christiana  oa  the  Jews.  III.  Thispc^  whose 
ftmlly  name  was  BoUndo  P^iaro,  a  native  of 
Sienna,  and  cardinal  and  chancellor  of  the 
Roman  choroh,  was  elected  Bept.  7,  1169, 
and  died  Ang.  1,  1181,  after  a  reign  of 
neariy  yearL  He  had  to  snstain  a  long 
ocmflict  with  the  Emperor  Fredme  Barbarossa, 
and  ft  Bocoesslve  anti-popes  supported  by  him. 
The  lastcf  them,  called  Galixtus,  came  to  him  at 
Fhwoati  in  the  year  1178,  threw  himself  at 
his  fiset  and  demanded  absolution,  which  Pope 
Alexander  fpranted  him  immediately  and  invited 
him  to  his  own  table.  In  the  year  1167, 
Alexander  euommnnioated  the  emperor,  ana 
abaolvad  his  subjects  from  their  oath  (hT  die* 
giaaoe.  Ten  years  afterward,  fVedoio  mibmit* 
ted  to  file  pope,  and  was  aucAved  trtm  his 
enwrnmaidoatKMi,  at  y«doe.  On  this  oooadon 
he  paid  the  aeHaoMry  homage  to  the  pope  by 
UsauK  his  fiMt,  and  also  led  the  mole  on  which 
be  rode  by  tbe  bridle.  The  story  that  the  pope 
put  hia  foot  on  his  neck  appears,  however,  to 
rest  on  no  historical  foundation.  Alexander 
katarad  taito  ocffe^tHidenoe  with  tbe  Greek 


emperor  Manuel,  with  the  view  of  inducing 
him  to  consent  to  a  project  much  favored  at 
tiiat  time  in  Italy,  of  transferring  the  imperial 
throne  to  Rome,  and  thus  eflfeoting  a  reoonmlia- 
taon  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Roman  oharcb,  which 
wonld  be  likely  to  prove  durable.  These  nego- 
tiatitna,  however,  bad  no  reanlL  He  also  held 
a  coondl  at  Tonra  in  SVanoe,  where  he  had 
taken  leftige  in  the  early  part  of  his  pontificate^ 
against  tiieAlUgenaea.  Dnriiw  his  rrign,  and  sop- 
p<nted  by  him,  the  celebrated  Thomas  &  Becket 
reriited  tbe  pretensions  of  King  Henry  II.,  and 
was  assasrinated  by  his  racers  In  the  cathedral 
of  Canterbury.  St.  ThtHnaa  &  Beoket  and  St. 
Bernard  were  afterward  canonized  by  him,  a 
right  which  he  first  reserved  excluuv^  to  the 
haiy  see  by  a  decree  promulgated  at  the  ooundl 
of  Tours.  It  was  this  pope  who  instituted  the 
ceremony  of  the  espousal  of  the  Adriatic  by  the 
doge  ci  Venice.  The  last  ronarkable  act  of 
his  life  was  the  celebration  of  the  third  general 
oonndl  of  Lateran  at  Home,  A.  D.  1170. 
Voltaire  asserts  that  he  proclaimed  the  doctrine 
that  no  Ohristian  oudii  to  be  held  as  a  slav^ 
and  says  that  "  tiUs  Jaw  alone  ooi^t  to  render 
bis  meanwy  dear  to  the  wbola  world."  (SmU 
ffuf  le$  Mantra,  e.  78.)  Do  Haistre  and  others 
have  followed  him  in  this  statement  Oarriere, 
who  is  sustained  by  Archbishop  Kenriok,  in  the 
last  edition  of  his  *'  Primacy,"  observes  that  no 
such  law  can  be  found.  Certainly  there  was 
none  such  made  by  tiie  council  of  Lateran. 
That  conndl  merely  decrMd  that  no  Jew  or 
Saraoen  should  hold  a  Ciiristiaa  slave.  Baacn)& 
however,  quotes  a  passage  (History  of  tiie  Umted 
States,  voL  i.,  p.  168, 10th  ed.)  from  a  letter  of 
Alexander,  in  which  he  asserts  the  principle  that 
"nature  having  made  no  slaves,  all  men  have  an 
equal  ri^t  to  Uberty.**  IV.  Bmixno  db  Sbohi, 
a  noble  Roman,  nephew  c£  Gregory  XL,  and  oaiv 
dioal-bisbop  ctf  Oatia,  was  elected  pope  at  Naplea, 
Dee.  1%  ISM,  and  died  at  Viterbo,  Hay  85, 
ISOl,  after  a  reign  of  6(  years.  During  hia 
reign,  Italy  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  rival  fii^ 
tions  of  the  Gnelphs  and  Ghibelllnea,  and  the 
states  of  the  church  were  devastated  by 
the  celebrated  tyrant  Manfred.  He  de- 
clared a  crusade  against  Manf^vd,  which 
proved  unsuocMsfUf  even  with  the  ^of  Henry 
UL  of  Enji^aud,  to  whose  seoond  son  Edmund 
be  gave,  in  quality  of  suzerain,  the  investiture 
of  the  kingdom  of  Sidly.  Durins  his  re^ 
occurred  abo  the  cmsade  and  c^tivity  of  St. 
Louis  of  France.  By  request  of  this  prince, 
the  inquintitxi  was  established  in  France,  A.  D. 
1250.  This  pontiff  was  compelled  to  pass  the 
latter  part  <tf  his  HA  at  Viterbo,  oa  account  at 
nations  amraig  the  Boman  pcmulaoe.  B» 
laborad  atrennoos^  to  reonifee  the  Greek  to 
the  Roman  ohnroh,  and  to  combine  the  Chria* 
tian  naliona  agidnat  the  Saracens,  frx>m  whose 
formidable  power  Ohrisdanity  ana  dvilizatim 
were  at  that  time  in  great  ^nger.  Tb»  boa* 
tility  of  the  Venetians  and  Genoese  prevented 
the  success  of  his  plans,  and  the  chagrin  which 
be  expodwoed  in  etmaeqnenoe  la  said  to  have 
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oansed  his  death.  Y.  Peter  PHnjutoi,  a  naliTe  offices  he  contiDoed  until  he  became  pope.  He 
of  Oandia,  dected  popebythegeaeralcoimdlof  still  secretly  coDUnned  his  orimioel  interoooree 
^sa,  Jane  20,  1409,  died  May  8, 1410,  after  a  with  Yanozza,  who  bad  flawed  him  to  Rune, 
xdgn  ftf  10  months.  He  was  the  child  of  toft  HehadBacoeededfromtheoatfletinconoealiiut 
poor  parents,  left  an  orphan  in  his  Infonoy,  aiu  his  ralatknu  with  this.w<Hnaa,  and  oonttnuefl 
oUi|;ed  to  beg  his  bread  from  door  to  door,  to  do  ao  for  several  Tean.  He  aaaomed  tiie 
A  Franciscan  fkiar  detected  his  latent  talents,  extericv  of  a  jiona  prefato,  visited  the  chnrobea 
and  placed  him  in  a  convent,  where  he  iMmed  and  hospitak,  gave  large  alms  to  the  poor,  and 
his  nidiments.  He  was  afterward  sent  to  fndned  for  himself  general  esteem.  Altbongh 
the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Paris,  where  he  OaliEtns  lU^  otherwise  an  exemplary  pope, 
distinguished  himself  greatly.  On  his  re  torn  cannot  be  excused  for  preoipitatcuy  hatrylng 
he  beoame  pnvate  tutor  to  ^e  duke  of  3iiUn,  his  nephew  into  the  eooleuasUoal  state  and  its 
who  obtained  his  devation  to  the  ardiiepiscopal  highest  dignitie^  yet  he  was  probably  ignorant 
see  of  that  city.  Inoooent  YII.  made  mm  of  his  immoralities,  or  was  dec^ved  by  his  out- 
cardinal  and  p^>al  legate  in  Lombardy.  After  wardly  deoorooa  behavior  into  the  b^ief  that 
his  elevation  to  the  supreme  pontificate,  he  he  had  refcntned  his  life  and  determined  to  liv* 
resided  at  Bologna  doring  the  short  interval  in  aooordanoe  with  his  vocation.  After  the 
preceding  his  death.  YL  Rodbiqo  Lxiratrou)^  death  of  Oalixtos,  Pins  H.,  Panl  U.,  Sixtos  lY., 
or  BoBaiA,  bom  at  Yalenola  in  Spain,  A.  D.  and  Innocent  YUL,  sncoesuvely  ooonined'tlw 
1481,  elected  pope  Aug.  11,  1463,  died  Ang.  pontiflcal  thrme :  udf  daring  this  long  praiod, 
18,  l{i08,  at  uie  age  of  73,  after  a  rdgn  A  Uardinal  Lenmcuo  ocmtinaed  to  exhit»t  the 
11  years.  He  behmged  cm  his  mother^s  side  to  dianoter  oi  an  aUe,  worldly^ninded  prelate^ 
tiu  lUnstrknis  Spanish  ihmily  of  Borgia,  which  fimd  of  power  and  q>lendor,  constantly  oooo- 
is  allied  by  blood  to  most  of  the  royal  bouses  pied  with  poblio  aflhira,  and  poases^ng  many 
of  £ur(^  and  from  which  St  Fnuicis  Borgia  of  the  virtues  wludi  become  a  prince,  witl^ 
afterward  sprang,  a  fiunlly  whose  name  is  tin-  out  any  of  the  sanctaty  of  a  Otuistian  bishop, 
fbrtonately  so  closely  associated  in  the  memory  On  the  11th  at  Angost,  1492,  soon  after  tM 
with  the  crimes  of  Oiesar  Borgia,  that  we  feel  death  of  Innooent  YlIL,  he  was  elected  pope, 
an  instinctive  prejudice  agunst  any  one  bearing  being  then  61  yeua  of  age.  The  ponUfiou 
it.  Until  his  18th  year,  he  applied  himseu  states  were  at  that  time  in  a  very  distorbed 
with  great  assiduity  and  success  to  study,  and  condition.  Powerful  and  insubordinate  noblee 
was  often  employed  by  his  father,  an  eminent  fought  with  each  other  and  oppressed  the  pec^le^ 
soldier  and  statesman,  in  important  affura  oi  trade^  oommeroe,  and  agriomtore  were  in  a  de- 
bnsinesa.  in  the  management  of  which  he  mani-  pressed  state,  lawleesnees  prevailed,  and  the 
fested  those  extraordinary  talents  which  made  people  consequently  soflbred  greatly.  The  car- 
him  afterward  one  ot  the  ablest  diplomataata  dinals  appear  to  have  looked  rather  for  an  able 
■nd  sovflxdons  oi  his  age.  At  the  age  ttf  18  aovereign,  who  ooold  remedy  their  political  di^ 
heembraced  tiie  pnrfesdon  d  amu,  in  which  orders,  exert  a  commanding  mfloenee  over  other 
he  continued  bat  a  few  yeara.  His  character  monarchs,  and  adminiater  witii  eorngj  the  ez- 
was  diaaolute,  and  nothing  was  fnrtiier  from  toiw  codesdaatioal  regbneo,  than  var  a  "bdy 
bis  thoughts  than  the  intention  to  embrace  the  bishop  and  an  example  to  uie  flook,  in  their 
ecclesiastical  state.  He  entered  into  a  criminal  choice.  According  to  strictly  Christian  prinoi- 
relation  with  a  Branan  widow  lady,  residing  with  plea,  we  cannot  exculpate  them  from  the  &alt  (tf 
her  two  daoghters  in  B^aa.  After  her  death,  acting  too  exolnuvely  on  the  prinmplea  o!  homaa 
which  followed  q>eedily,  he  formed  a  umllar  pradwceand  secular  policy,  in  elevating  a  man, 
connection  with  one  of  her  daoghters,  the  too-  whose  repntation  was  stained  by  the  immorali- 
celebrated  Yanozza,  who  was  eitiier  then  or  ties  of  his  past  life,  to  the  pontifical  tbroneu 
afterward  married  to  Dominic  d' Avignon.  By  Alexander  YI.  was,  however,  an  old  man  at  the 
her  he  had  five  children,  one  of  whom  was  time  of  his  election,  and  It  is  not  certain  tliat 
Onsar  Bor^a;  and  another,  Lncretia  Borgia,  during  this  latter  portion  of  ius  Ufe  he  was 
afterward  Daoheas  of  Este,  firom  whom  the  guilty  of  any  grievous  offence  agunst  morally 
present  Queen  of  England  is  descended.  It  In  his  private  condact.  He  cannot  be  excused 
cannot  probably  be  determined,  with  oertdnfy,  fnm  a  orfmioal  partiality  and  t<deranoe  toward 
whethw  all  theae  children  were  bom  daring  the  corrupt  and  cmei  Oasaar  Bkwgia,  wluxn  he 
hia  military  life  or  not  He  remained  in  the  elevated  to  high  dignities,  and  reUlned  In  his 
army  6  years,  and,  at  the  age  of  24,  was  sum-  ooofidence  for  a  long  time  after  his  iniqtuty  was 
mcHwd  to  Borne  by  his  maternal  uncle,  who  fhlly  manifest  Butneitheroanhebecondemned 
had  Juat  been  made  pope  under  the  title  of  as  having  commanded  or  aauotioned  tJie  crimes 
OalixtUB  III.  He  went  with  great  reluctance,  which  that  infemona  person  oonmiitted  onder 
at  the  urgent  solicitations  of  his  uncle,  who  the  tuition  of  Hacdiiavetli,  the  great  master  ci 
was  well  aware  of  his  brilliant  talents  and  ao-  modem8tateamen.<^Ia  his  public  administrationf 
complished  education,  and  wished  to  give  him  Alexander  YL  proved  himself  one  of  the  ablest 
a  h^h  station  at  his  court  Having  received  aovereirns  of  his  time.  At  Bome,  abundanoe 
holy  orders,  he  was  within  a  year  afterward  suooeecud  to  starvation,  flourishing  trade  to 
made  archbishop  of  Yalencia,  cardinal,  and  stagnation,  the  equal  administration  of  Jostioe 
Tice-chanoellw  of  the  Boman  ohnroh,  In  which  to  kwleaaiMflB  and  vidouMi  as  sow  aa  be 
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snmed  the  refau  of  garernment.  On  thia  ao- 
oonnt  he  was  lored  and  honored  hj  his  temporal 
sabjects,  daring  his  life  and  after  his  death.  He 
was  entirely  devoted  to  basineas,  slept  bat  two 
boars  dnriug  the  nigb^  and  remained  bat  a 
■hort  time  at  the  taUe.  He  never  refiised  to 
hear  tbe  petition  of  a  poor  man,  he  paid  the 
debts  of  me  vaJbrtanate  debtor,  and  punished 
tiioae  who  ne^^eoted  tiudr  offlolal  duties.  The 
great  disooreries  of  Colambos  and  othe^  nariffa- 
tors  took  place  in  his  time.  He  confirmed  the 
tiUe  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  their  aoqaisi- 
tions  in  the  new  world,  and  ratified  the  grant  of 
the  titie  of  Catholic  rai^esty,  made  by  lanocent 
Tni.  to  the  Spanish  sovereigns.  He  also 
adopted  measures  for  the  rirtnal  soppresuon 
of  the  military  orders,  which  had  become  a 
noisanm  in  the  state,  and  enoooraged  the  fonnd- 
ers  of  new  and  ferrent  religions  orders  better 
adapted  to  the  spirit  and  wants  of  the  age. 
During  his  reign  the  Hoors  were  expelled  from 
^Mun,  and  the  king  of  Georgia  sent  an  ambas- 
sador to  make  the  sabmission  of  his  realm  to 
die  Bomish  ohurdi.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
tbe  revolotkms  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
indeed  exerted  a  decided  xoflnence  on  tbe  poli- 
tica  of  an  Earope.  Under  him  took  place  the 
exeoation  of  the  odebrated  Dominican  Savona^ 
roi&^  in  regard  to  whose  character,  life,  and 
tzagical  deaw,  various  sentiments  are  entertained 
\j  the  learned.  In  1499,  one  of  his  sons  was 
murdered  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  an  event 
which  made  a  jntifound  impression  on  the  mind 
oi  Alexander,  and  awakened  in  him  the  dread 
of  the  divine  vengeance  on  himself  for  the  sins 
<^  bis  past  life,  and  his  worldly  and  ambitious 
career.  At  that  time  he  entertMned  the  idea  of 
abdicating  his  dignity,  fh)m  which  he  was  dis- 
suaded by  Ferdinand  of  SfMin.  Heal80iq>point- 
edftoommisdon<tf6cardinalBtoreftffmeodeaa»- 
tfaMlffisdpHne.  Three  years  aftuirard,  be  had  a 
namnr  esewe  from  a  sudden  death,  by  the  fidl- 
ing  down  of  tbe  oeiling  In  a  part  of  bu  palaee. 
This  remarkable  ddiveranoe  ^ected  him  deeply, 
and  after  be  recovered  fiiom  the  bmisea  he  re- 
ceived at  this  time,  he  went  publicly  to  the 
dmrdi  to  give  thanks  to  Qod.  These  peniten- 
tial sentiments  produced  no  lasting  change, 
however,  in  his  character,  and  he  soon  after 
left  this  mortal  stage,  in  which  he  had  gained 
so  mudh  worldly  gfoi^  and  exhiUted  so  littie 
Christian  sanctity,  dying  Aag.  16,  1608,  of  a 
twtiaa  fever,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  days. 
Ibe  atrodous  crimes  ascribed  to  this  pope  dur- 
ing his  pontificate,  rest  on  the  sdspicions  an- 
thority  <n  the  Ne^Mlitan  poet  Sannazaro,  and 
Other  penonal  and  pi^tioal  enemies,  who 
wrote  at  a  time  when  the  episram  aod  pas- 
qninade  were  made  the  Tebkfe  of  the  most 
UDeorapolous  calumnies.  On  this  ooeoant, 
Voltaire,  Ifnratori,  Hathias,  Boseoe,  and  other 
writers,  r^ect  their  evidence,  and  defend  Alex- 
ander fhom  the  princ^Ml  accusations  made 
on  tb«r  authority.  YII.  Fi.no  Caioi,  bom  of 
an  fflastriooa  flunlly  at  Sienna,  Feb.  18,  1590, 
•tooted  April  r,  1«6K,  diad  Ibr  SS,  1667,  at  the 


age  of  68,  after  a  reign  of  13  years.  This  pon- 
tm"  was  distinguished  in  hia  youth  for  bis  lite- 
rary and  poetical  talents.  He  embraced  the 
ecclesiastioil  state  by  the  advice  of  St.  Frands 
de  Sales,  whom  he  afterward  canonized.  Be- 
fore his  deotion,  he  filled  several  of  the  hi^est 
offices  of  the  Soman  ohoroh  with  credit  Dur- 
ing his  pontifieate  he  waa  very  zealous  in  the 
reJbrmation  of  discipline.  He  orafirmed  the 
bull  of  Innocent  X.  against  the  five  i^opoidtions- 
oi  JanseniuK,  and  prescribed  a  precise  formnlair 
condemning  the  prindplee  of  Jansenism  which 
allpersons  concerned  were  required  to  si^.  He 
finished  the  Sapienza,  commenced  by  Leo  X.after 
designs  of  Micliael  Angelo,  and  constructed  the 
beautiful  colonnade  in  the  plaza  of  St.  Peter's. 
VIII.  Maeoo  Ottoboni,  son  of  the  grand-chan- 
cellor of  Venice,  where  he  was  lx>rn,  April  19, 
1610,  elected  Oct.  6, 1689,  at  the  age  of  79,  died 
Feb.  1, 1 691 ,  after  reigning  16  months.  He  studied 
at  Padua  and  Rome,  waa  successively  bishop  of 
Bresda  and  Frascatt,  and  cardinal.  He  con- 
demned the  ibur  articles  of  the  OaJliean  As 
sembly,  and  assisted  the  Emperor  Leepdd  L 
and  the  Venetians  with  large  sums  in  the  wars 
agabut  the  Torks.  He  possessed  a  high  degree 
of  Tffudence,  moderation,  and  poll^cal  sagacity, 
and  was  very  l)enevolent  to  the  poor,  but  too 
much  inclined  to  &v(Mr  his  own  relations,  hav- 
ing suffered  the  system  of  n^wtinn  abolished 
by  Innocent  XI.  to  revive, 

ALEXANDER,  the  name  of  several  kings 
of  Scotland.  I.  This  monarch  ascended  the 
throne  Jon.  8, 1107,  and  died  April  27, 1124. 
He  was  a  prince  of  ringulor  energy  and 
capacity,  which  stood  him  in  good  st^d  dur- 
ing the  rebellions  that  disturbed  bis  reign, 
all  of  which  he  suppressed.  He  waa  equally 
successful  in  repelling  foreign  aggression;  his 
literary  attdnments  were  remarkable.  '  The 
ohundi  found  in  him  a  generous  patron.  IL 
This  prince  reigned  from  Dec  4, 1214,  until  his 
death,  July  8,  1249.  He  stands  conspionous 
among  Scotch  kings  for  administrative  ability, 
and  for  equity  of  character.  He  married  the 
deter  of  Henry  III.,  in  the  year  1321.  His 
r^gn,  likewise,  waa  disturbed  by  frequent  in- 
Burreotions.  III.  Son  of  the  preeedmg,  suc- 
ceeded him  on  the  throne,  and  died  March  16, 
1286,  of  injuries  resulting  from  a  fall  from  his 
horse.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Henry  III., 
and  skilftdty  resisted  the  efforts  of  that  prince 
to  obtain  a  controlling  influence  over  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  with- 
out coming  to  any  open  rupture  with  hfm. 
Scotland  enjoyed  unaoenstomed  tranquilli^ 
daring  his  reign. 

AUEXANDEB  NEVSEOI,  bom  1319,  died 
IMS,  a  Busnan  hero  and  sdnt,  was  the  son  of 
the  nand-duke  Jaroslaw  of  Novgorod.  Dar- 
ing uie  life  of  his  &ther,  Alexander  fought 
against  the  invading  Tartars,  but  notwithstand- 
kig  his  eflbrts,  Russia  was  obliged  in  128B  to 
submit  to  Ifongolian  domination.  He  was 
more  ancoessftil  in  defending  the  northern 
honndariea  against  the  eaoroaohments  <^  tho 
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Dmm,  fhe  SvedM^  and  the  Ooman  Templtn. 

He  Tron  a  great  battle  against  the  Sweues  in 
1240,  on  the  banks  of  the  Keva,  in  the  local- 
itf  of  the  modem  St.  Petmborg ;  hence  hta 
ninuune  of  Kerskol  In  the  year  1248  he  beat 
tiie  Templars  on  the  frozen  lake  Pel|>ns,  near 
8t  Petersburg.  After  the  death  of  lus  father 
in  1247,  he  became  the  grand-duke  of  Vladi- 
mir, and  the  poramoont  lord  of  all  the  other 
sovereign  Rossian  dukes.  Pope  Innocent  III. 
attempted  to  unite  the  western  and  the  eastern 
oharobes  during  the  reign  of  Alexander,  and 
sent  an  embassy  to  Russia  for  that  purpose. 
The  grand-doke  positiTely  refhsed  the  papal 
pnHWfiition  in  a  written  answer,  in  which  he 
sold:  "We  know  the  true  teaching  of  the 
choroh;  we  will  neither  accept  yonxs,  nor 
know  any  thing  aboat  yoo."  The  grateftal 
nation  canonized  him,  and  hb  name  to 
served  in  the  national  aoogBL  Feter  the  Great 
erected  to  his  memory  a  great  mmustery  on 
the  spot  where  the  battle  was  won,  whi(ui  is 
now  used  for  educational  pniposeo,  and  created 
an  order  or  decoration  of  Alexander  Kevakd, 
the  third  in  the  list  of  Russian  orders. 

AT.KXANDEB  L,  PaitiowJtoh,  emperor  of 
Rusna,  eldest  son  of  Paul  I.  and  of  Haria  Fedo- 
rowno,  princess  of  WOrtemberg,  was  bom  I>ec. 
17,  1777,  died  Deo.  1, 1826.  Uis  grandmother, 
Catharine  IL,  took  him  aknoat  &oBi  the  cradle 
nnder  her  special  eara^  and  educated  him  as  her 
anooeesw,  as  her  avowed  intenticm  was  to  have 
him  ascend  the  throne  over  the  head  of  his 
&ther.  From  childhood,  therefore,  his  parents 
had  no  infloenoe  on  him,  and  he  grew  up  in  iudif- 
ference  towards  them,  and  with  the  idea  of  the 
ntter  incapadty  of  his  father  to  rule  Rusua. 
Count  Nichdas  Soltikoff  was  intmsted  b^  tiie  em- 
press with  the  duty  of  superintending  his  educa- 
tion, of  which  Catharine  drew  the  plan  with  her 
own  hand.  Every  pos»ble  branch  was  taught, 
except  muno  and  singing,  which  in  the  opioion 
of  the  empress  absorbed  too  mnoh  time,  and 
diverted  the  attention  from  other  objects  more 
necessary  to  a  sovereign.  In  1788  Count  Sol- 
tikoff selected  for  a  tutor  to  the  young  Alex- 
ander, OsBsar  la  Harpe^  aSwisa from  the  Canton 
of  Vand,  odebroted  aftwward  in  tihe  history 
9t  his  own  countrv,  aa  one  of  the  ori^u^ra 
and  directors  of  the  Hdvetian  repnbllo.  La 
Barpe  incalcoted  in  the  mind  of  his  popil  those 
lo-called  liberal  ideas  which  t^en  |«evailed 
among  the  higher  dosses  of  the  18th  century. 
Toleration,  philanthropy,  admiration  of  troth, 
and  the  ardent  wish  to  rend^  his  fatore  sub- 
jects dvilized,  (food,  and  happy,  were  from  his 
childhood  familiar  to  the  future  czar.  Some- 
tunes  he  dreaded  the  task  before  him,  and  in 
his  dreams  wished  to  escape  with  his  then 
youthful  friend  Prince  Czartoryski  to  America, 
and  to  live  there  as  a  private  citizen.  In  1793, 
at  die  age  of  10  years,  Alexander  was  married 
to  Louisa  Haria  Aognsta,  princess  of  Bsden, 
mwe  generally  known  nnder  the  name  of 
EUzobetha  Alexowna,  then  scarcely  14  years 
<dd.  This  marriage,  Ihot^  oelebrated  at  the 
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lime  by  poets  in  all  luigoagea,  was  not  a  "bufm 
one.  Catharine  died  four  years  afterward, 
and  was  snooeeded  by  her  son  Pool  L,  whose 
short  reign  was  ended  by  murder.  AlexaDder 
stands  accused  of  having  been  aooessoiy  to  tilda 
crime.  He  was  acqnainted  with  the  cmufiiraey, 
whose  chiol^  Count  Pahlen,  persooded  him  that 
his  mother  and  his  brother  Constantine  were  all 
in  danger  of  losing  their  liberty,  and  evoi  thor 
life,  from  the  jealotu  su^icions  of  bis  father. 
Alexander,  folly  believing  his  father  incompetent 
to  reign,  gave  his  consent  to  the  deUironMnent, 
whidi  was  represented  to  be  the  aim  of  the  oon- 
qiirators.  Once  on  the  thrwe,  the  young  exar 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  wcoid,  and  fata 
generous  qualities  promised  a  briUiaat  ftttoraL 
Thus  Klopstock  celebrated  his  advent  in  aa  oda 
dedioatea  to  bnmani^.  Those  expeotationa 
were  realized  by  the  first  actions  of  the  cxar. 
He  began  by  relea^ng  and  indemni^ing  the 
victims  of  the  violent  iqjnstice  of  his  father,  and 
recalled  many  who  had  been  exUed  to  Siberia. 
He  brought  Uie  government  back  to  the  prinoi- 
ples  laid  down  by  Catharine ;  he  kindled  dvil- 
ization  among  the  masses,  mode  efforts  to  estate 
lish  the  reign  of  law,  and  to  create  a  public  niiiit 
among  the  people ;  and  he  accompli^ed  radical 
reforms  in  uie  adminiatratlon.  He  aboUsbed  the 
secret  tribunal  established  by  Pftul,  suppressed 
the  oensorshiis  and  recovanized  the  board  ooifc> 
stituted  by  Catharine  for  the  creation  ttf  « 
naUonal  <x>de.  He  attempted  to  introdnoe  * 
kind  of  pubUcity  in  the  administralion,  by  or* 
dering  every  minister  to  publish  year^  r^iirta, 
He  renewed  the  ukase  issued  by  Elisabeth  in 
17&0,  aboli^iing  tortnre^  which,  jfiowever,  oon^ 
tinned  to  be  partially  applied  even  under  him. 
He  also  renewed  the  ukase  of  Catharine,  in 
virtue  of  which  hereditary  estates  could  not  be 
confiscated,  and  likewise  proclaimed  that  heno^ 
forth  the  czars  ^ould  not  ^ve  away  eetatee 
inhabited  by  crown  peasant*,  but  lands  altHie^ 
He  prohibited  the  public  exposure  of  swfe  in 
mwkets  for  sale,  and  allowed  them  to  be  sold 
only  with  the  land  to  which  they  were  at- 
tadied.  He  even  prohibited  the  advertising  ot 
such  sales  in  tike  pnblio  jonnuda  AU  hia  ten- 
dendes  and  acta  were  inspired  the  love  ot 
Jnatioe  and  homanitr.  He  ohoae  tat  auristuita 
m  the  labors  of  hU  rdgn  xma  of  la^  and 
dear  minds,  devoted  to  nis  reformatory  ideas. 
Among  these  were  Czartoryski,  Kovoaltzofi^ 
and  Speranski.  He  desired  to  be  bek)ved  by 
his  subjeota.  He  was  impressible,  entfauAa«tk\ 
and  eamly  influenced,  not  steady  and  perdst- 
ent.  His  mode  of  life  was  umple  and  unosten- 
tatious, his  manners  amiable,  refined,  and  ele- 
gant One  of  his  prindpol  aims  was  to  give  a 
powerful  impulse  to  public  edocation,  as  well 
as  to  encourage  and  devdop  trade  and  industry. 
With  this  view  he  concluded  commercial  trea- 
ties with  various  European  and  American  pow- 
ers, and  published  new  regulations  for  navigatioB. 
He  protected  the  arts,  ud  in  order  to  stir  im 
the  intelleotnal  powers  of  the  people  alhmed 
his  subjects  of  various  classes,  except  those 
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serft  -who  were  private  property,  to  select 
their  own  trades  aad  pnrsaits.  The  raw  pro* 
daots  of  RoaBifl,  aud  even  some  manufootares, 
now  began  to  appear  in  the  marts  of  Eorope. 
In  1809  he  erected  8  uniTerntiee  at  St.  Peters- 
Inug,  Oharka^  and  Kami,  and  added  to  tb«n 
afterward  that  ot  Dorpat  in  the  Genoan 
Baltic  prorinoH.  E»  also  retaganiaed  that  of 
WUna,  for  his  PoUsh  sa^ecti,  whom  at  that 
earij  epoch  he  treated  generoiulj,  flattering 
them  with  hopes  of  the  reoonstniotion  of  their 
kingdom.  He  founded  many  gym  n  aria  and 
higS  ichoolSi-ordering  their  number  to  be  in- 
oreased  to  204,  with  2,000  sabordinate  element- 
ary  schools  This  project  was,  however,  only 
putiallj  executed.  He  was  wont  to  travel 
over  the  country  in  every  direction,  seeing  per- 
tarn  ot  all  claasea  and  receiving  their  memorials. 
Be  sonipuloosly  observed  the  ordinances  of  the 
national  church,  bat  later  in  life  he  became 
a  pietist  and  myalio,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  turned  against  uie  liberal  politioa  of  his 
youth. — At  an  early  period  in  hia  oareer 
Alexander  was  wtan^ed  in  the  great  events 
which  liiook  Europe  in  the  beginnii^  of  the 
irawDt  oantury.  The  greatness  ai  Napoleon, 
then  first  ooosul,  impnssed  his  imagioation. 
His  father  had  oommenced  a  fiiendly  inter- 
oourse  wifli  Napoleon,  which  the  son  contin- 
ued to  entertain.  On  Oct.  8,  1801,  he  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  friendship,  and  when  next 
year  a  general  peace  was  estabU&hed  by  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  the  new  territtnial  organiza- 
tion of  Germany  was  r^nlated  by  the  two. 
Bat  when  the  first  consul,  after  making  himself 
emperor,  violated  the  territory  of  Baden,  eze- 
00 ted  the  Duo  d'Enghien,  and  annoanoed  his 
purpose  to  assame  the  crown  of  the  newly 
created  kingdom  of  Italy ;  when  he  prepared  to 
destroy  the  indep«idwoe  of  tiie  B^vian  re- 
pnUUo^  and  oooiq>ied  with  his  armies  alnuwttlie 
whole  ooaat  of  northern  Germany,  Alexander 
pat  fivth  a  solemn  jnvtest  along  with  a  warning 
against  a  oontinoanoe  in  tiiis  coarse  of  asurpa- 
tion.  finally,  although  a  war  was  brewing  be- 
tween Busaa  and  To^ey,  and  another  aotaally 
waging  against  Persia,  Alexander  entered  the 
third  coafiUon  to  overthrow  Napoleon  formed 
hy  Sweden,  England,  and  Austria.  On  Oct  5, 
1806,  a  Buflsian  army  debarked  in  Fomerania, 
and  at  the  same  time  another  traversed  Pros* 
laat,  although  that  power  was  neotrsl.  The 
battle  of  Aosterlitz,  Deo.  2,  1806,  de- 
stroyed the  coalition.  Alexander  barely  es- 
caped from  being  made  prisoner  by  a  French 
general  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  his  escort 
The  eiar  pledged,  in  writing,  his  word  of  honor 
to  this  gioeral  t^  an  armiatioe  had  been  oon- 
oloded,  whiob,  however,  was  not  the  case.  The 
Buadaa  tnx^  retreated  to  ffileal^  and  Alex- 
ander  retonied  to  St.  Petendni^  to  prraan 
new  armamenta,  when  his  ally  Franois  of  Aua- 
tcia  made  peace  with  the  enemy.  The  czar, 
however,  reAued  to  ratify  the  treaty  made  in 
Paris  Iqr  his  minister  D'Onbril,  and  £»med  an 
iirtimate  allianoe  with  Fnunik    He  beoama 


inflamed  with  Flatcmio  love  for  the  qneen, 
Louise,  to  whose  hosband  Frederic  "William 
UL  he  was  bound  by  the  ties  of  a  strong  friend' 
ship.  This  new  coalition  had  no  better  lack 
than  its  predecessor.  Marshal  Benningsen  was 
beaten  at  EyUn  and  Friedland:  Eamenski  de- 
feated at  Pnltiuk,  retreated  to  Idthoania,  after 
the  Prussian  ibroes  had  been  annihilated  at 
Jena  and  AneiBtadt.  The  Snstian  anoiea  re* 
entered  their  own  conntry,  and  tiie  king  of 
Prusna  was  left  in  possession  of  only  Uie  city  oi 
IfomeL  on  the  Russian  frontier.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  Russian  arms  were  more 
snccessful  in  the  war  with  the  Turks.  The 
Serbs  rose  against  the  Porte,  and  Admiral 
Seniavine  beat  the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  Archi- 
pelago. Prussia  being  annihilated,  and  Na- 
poleon at  the  thrMbdd  <tf  Rasda,  Alexander 
was  forced  to  negotiate.  In  June,  1B07,  a  ferry 
boat  was  constructed  on  the  river  Niemen,  (he 
frontier  between  Prussia  and  Russiii,  and  the 
two  emperors  met  on  board.  In  the  oourse  of 
their  now  almost  daily  intercourse,  Napoleon 
not  (Hily  bewitdwd  Alexander  by  hia  geniiH 
and  his  manaenL  hot  did  not  disdain  to  latter 
the  foibles  of  the  czar,  whose  former  resent- 
ment gave  way  to  the  most  entha^tic  fkWd- 
shlp  and  admiration.  By  the  treaty  of  Tild^ 
now  oondaded,  Alexander  got  from  the  Pn»* 
■Ian  ^ils  the  district  of  Bialystock,  in  Lithu- 
ania. He  entered  warmly  into  all  the 
Napoleonic  scheme^  and  accepted  the  con- 
tinental system,  though  it  was  pemicioos  at 
the  start  to  the  agricultoral  interests  and  the 
enwrting  trade  of  Russia.  Gustavus  Adolphaa 
IV.  having  r^eoted  every  plan  of  aooommoda* 
tion  with  France  or  Napoleon,  refusing  the  in- 
vitation of  Russia  to  exclude  English  vessels 
fr<Hn  Swedish  harbors,  Alexander  declared  war 
agdnat  Sweden,  invaded  Finland,  and  oon- 
qtteni  that  long-coveted  dnohy.  The  war 
waa  not  yet  ended,  when  the  interview  of 
£r^  took  plaoe,  Sept.  sr,  1808.  Here 
culminated  the  fnendship  of  the  two  emperors, 
who,  representing  the  west  and  the  east,  dedded 
the  destinies  of  E  urope.  The  renstanoe  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  English  subsidies,  encouraged 
the  court  of  Vienna  to  appeal  to  arms  for  the 
third  time,  in  1809.  Alexander  as  the  ally  of 
Napoleon  occupied  Galicia,  and  at  the  peace 
got  a  slice  of  it.  In  TuriceVj  the  fortresses  of 
Boostohook,  Giurgevo,  and  ralistria  were  taken, 
and  the  balk  of  the  Tnrldah  army  on  the  left 
dde  of  the  Danube  laid  down  their  arms  before 
Kutosoff.  The  war  with  Persia  was  also  suo- 
oessfoL — In  the  interior,  Alexander  oontinoed 
the  work  of  reform  The  exolodmi  ai  English 
manafftotnres  gave  activity  to  dmneatio  indutij. 
In  1810,  he  reorganiaed  uw  ooancil  of  the  em- 
pirsw  and  fiwmed  8  separate  d^iartmentB  or 
miniatiies.  He  regulated  the  valne  of  the  cnr- 
renoy;  introdnoed  a  new  organization  into 
Ilnlmd,  and  in  1811,  Inangurated  the  oharoh 
of  the  holy  Vindo  of  Easan,  <ma  of  tiie  great 
ia«ininentaof8t.PeterdbDig,  About  thiaepoohf 
a  ranUon  took  ^aoe  in  his  ftdlDga  toward  Nap 
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wAwn,  and  be  inclined  to  tlie  ancient  party  of 
his  nobles,  who  were  enemies  of  France^  and  of 
domestic  refonoa,  and  partisans  of  Eofj^and. 
Under  this  inflnence  he  exiled  some  of  his  for- 
mer &vorites,  who  for  years  had  labored  with 
him  in  the  task  of  reform.  N^mleon  now  oocQ- 
pied  the  dnchy  of  Oldenburg,  and  Alexander  re- 
Aued  him  his  sister  in  marriage.  Coolness  and 
disBatiabotkMi  grew  up  between  the  two  ooorts. 
The  T"***^**  in^ority  vt  the  Bnsuaa  nobfli^, 
imporerished  by  the  e«itiln«ital  system,  were 
hostile  to  the  French  alliance.  Aoimodty  in- 
creased, and  the  war  of  1812  broke  ont.  Eng- 
land and  Sweden  alone  stood  by  Bosria — at 
that  time-  helpless  and  negatire  allies— bat  the 
treaty  of  Bacharest,  ooncladed  by  the  media* 
aaa  <^  En^and,  on  terms  wholly  advantageona 
to  Bos^  bronght  into  the  interior  the  armies 
from  the  Fruth  and  the  JDannbe.  Napoleon 
r^dly  crossed  the  Niemen,  and  invaded  Ros- 
na,  directing  one  part  of  lus  forces  north  to- 
ward St.  Petersborg,  while  he  himself  pressed 
with  the  mass  upon  the  centre  of  the  empire 
toward  Moscow.  Alexander  was  taken  almost 
nnawares.  He  adopted  the  plan  of  G^n.  Bar- 
day  de  Tolly,  retiring  dowly  step  by  step, 
to  draw  the  enemy  into  the  interior,  dartroying 
every  thing  in  tlie  retreat,  and  thus  fuUitating 
the  union  o!  the  central  army  wi^  that  com- 
ing from  Turkey.  He  made  an  appeal  to  the 
r^giona  and  naUonal  feelings  of  the  Bussiana, 
and  organized  levies  m  matte.  The  people  were 
even  more  excited  than  their  mler.  After  the 
battle  of  Smolensk  he  transferred  the  com- 
mand of  his  retreating,  but  not  dispirited  armyj 
to  KntDsof^  yielding  to  ih&  desire  of  the  na- 
Uon,  to  be  commanded  by  a  native  Bnssian. 
It  is  not  ascertuned  wbewer  he  ordered  the 
burning  of  Hosoow,  bat  at  any  rate  he  ap- 
proved the  act  He  refused  all  accommoda- 
tion with  Kapdeon,  answering,  that  he  had 
only  beoim  the  campaign,  aud  would  not 
treat  while  a  foot  of  his  dominitHis  was  oo- 
eapied  by  the  esiemy.  The  retreat  of  the 
Fraioh,  tne  terrible  onMring  of  tlie  Bere- 
rina,  and  the  final  annihilation  ot  the  inva- 
ders, are  weil  known,  and  need  no  description 
here.  The  Bussiau  foroeanow  overran  the 
dukedom  of  Warsaw,  which  had  been  created 
by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  whose  free  instita- 
tlons  had  caused  much  uneaaness  in  Bussia ; 
soon  afterword  it  was  definitivdy  incorpor^»d 
with  the  empire.  The  advisers  of  Alexander — 
Kutusofl^  Wolkonski,  Araktshe^  Balashofl^ 
insisted  on  arresting  there  the  fartherpurauit  of 
the  French,  and  leaving  the  rest  of  Europe  to 
its  fate.  But  En^and  urged  the  continaatioa 
of  the  war,  Prussia  asked  {<x  hdp,  and  Alex- 
ander, In  his  mai^fostoee  from  wanaw,  Feb. 
as,  and  Ealish,  March  S5,  1818,  appealed 
to  the  Enropean  natlau  aa  the  r«de«ner  oi  the 
oontinenb  In  Ealish,  an  cAisiisive  treat?  aninst 
N^Kileon  was  concluded  between  Bnssia,  Tros- 
sla,  and  Engird,  at  the  aame  time  that  the 
eav,  animated  with  new  Impolaea  of  reHi^n, 
Ibmided  a  Bible  sodetyt  ^  i^read  the  gospd 


among  all  nations.  He  took  part  personany  In 
various  battles  in  Gtermany  and  France,  where 
he  arrived  as  the  leader  of  the  ornsade  against 
Nuioleon.  On  Oct  12,  1818,  the  treaty  of 
Golistan  put  an  end  to  the  war  with  Ferna, 
and  BuBsia  acquired  thereby  a  part  of  the  Oau- 
casos  and  of  Armenia.  Arrived  at  Paris,  Alex- 
ander showed  reqwct  for  the  will  thefVondt 
nation,  by  d^biiding  ita  integrity  against  otiben 
oftheallua.  HewasnototigmallypreposiaMd 
in  fiivor  of  the  Bourbons,  and  would  have 
preferred  to  see  N^wleon  sopeneded  by  any- 
Wy  clearly  pointed  oat  by  the  inll  ct 
France.  In  June,  1814,  he  visited  LondMi,  ms 
hrilliantty  received  by  the  English,  and  won 
iavor  en>eciaUy  by  standing  up  durii^  the 
singing  m  Bule  Britannia.  In  Jmy  of  the  sain» 
year  he  returned  on  a  short  visit  to  St  Peten- 
bnig.  The  senate  proffered  to  him  the  tatie  oi 
**  Ood-sent,"  which  he  reftised.  He  returned 
to  Vienna,  where  the  destinies  of  Europe  were 
to  be  settled,  at  the  great  congress  of  which 
he  iras  the  hero.  There  he  gave  to  his  newly 
0(mqaered  sulfjects,  the  Poles,  a  constitution,  of 
which  Oamot add  that  it  was  toogood  to  be oib- 
eerved. — N^leon 's  escape  fromEabanow  diotdc 
Europe  anew.  On  Hay  18,  1815,  Alexander 
rigned  the  proclamation,  by  which  the  great  aot 
dier  was  outlawed.  Waterioo  Bo<m  fiidlowed, 
and.  for  the  second  time,  Alexander  entered 
Paris  victoriously,  July  11,  181B.    His  reli- 

flous  excitement  now  incrMsedf  and  with  it, 
is  indifference  first,  and  then  hia  hoatili^  to 
liberty.  In  Paris,  la  1816,  under  the  ins^ra- 
tions  the  odebrated  Mde.  Eradeher,  he  form- 
ed the  holy  alliance,  which  was  to  base  the  po- 
litical order  of  the  world  on  the  principlea  ot 
Ohristianity,  or  as  it  came  to  be  und^Btood,  of 
despotism.  Events  having  thus  chanoed  tiie 
face  of  Europe,  Alexander  took  tlie  lead  in 
Enropean  affidrs.  In  Kosria,  trade  and  indna- 
try  revivedj  and  eflbrts  were  made  to  expand 
tike  national  resonroea.  Alexander  was  ini^k«d 
wftii  Uie  best  intentions,  bat  ladced  the  «De>i^ 
to  oarry  them  oat  He  began  a  partial  abcS> 
tion  of  aerffilom,  1^  emandpating  tluMO  in  the 
S  Bdtio  provinoea,  but  without  allowing  tira 
peBsanti7  the  Uberty  of  migrating  from  one 
province  to  another.  In  1817  he  virtually  pre- 
sided at  the  congresa  of  Aix-Ia-Ohapelle,  and 
from  tiiat  epoch  might  be  dated  the  oomplete 
abandonment  of  his  once  cherished  liberd  and 
reformatory  ideas.  Exhausted  bodily  by  va- 
rious excesses,  and  mentally  b^  the  pressore 
of  the  terrible  events  in  which,  for  nacre 
tiian  10  years,  he  bad  played  a  part  requir- 
ing almost  Buperiiuman  efforts,  he  cojiapeed. 
Afraid  to  see  Europe  again  tiie  mvr  o(  revdio- 
tion,  be  became  the  leadtf  or  tiie  reMlaon 
agaiioat  all  free  twdoidea,  M^temidi  adroitly 
pS^fed  upon  his  foara,  and  he  dmoet  whoily 
aban^med  to  his  mtnlstera  the  intemal  admin- 
istration of  Busda,  while  he  devoted  himself 
to  suppressing  Hbod  movemoits  in  Itdy,  Spain, 
Fortngal,  and  Gamuu^*  At  the  eoi^niieoB  of 
Troppau,  Lay  bach,  Verona,  he  urgentiy 
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Unedthif  pc^.  The  oonstitation  of  Poland 
had  been  Twlaied  in  its  principal  parta.  Irri- 
tation increased  between  the  nation  and  the 
iOTwngn :  ocnupiradee  were  formod  in  ow- 
neetiMi  imh  the  OarbonariBin  then  existing 
In  France  and  the  sooth  of  Eorope.  At  the 
tame  time  new  ideas  wwe  brooc^t  to  Bnsria 
b7  tiiearmiea  retnmingftxnn  the  west,  especial- 
ly by  those  which  had  oooapied  Franoe  for  sev- 
eral  years.  The  potitioal  inatitntions  and  social 
state  of  other  nations  thus  beoomiog  better 
known,  the  desire  aroee  and  spread  rapidly  for 
ohADges  more  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
ago.  Discontent  was  increased  by  the  absence 
m  adminiflfaaliTe  energy  and  integrity.  The 
army  was  diswffanized.  In  imitation  of  Ans* 
tria«  and  with  uie  view  <d  sarroonding  Bt  Fe- 
teirtHUg  with  an  immense  militaEy  ftirae,  mitt- 
tny  colooies  of  the  peasantry  were  oreated  by 
AnktdieSf^  now  the  Tirtadl  mler  of  the  oonn- 
tr7.  Saqnidon  apned  in  all  direeticou.  The 
censorship  of  the  presa^  and  <tf  books  imported 
from  Eorc^  beonne  exceedingly  severe.  Al- 
exander became  more  and  more  the  'prey  o£ 
hypocikondria,  gloomy,  distrostful,  inaoMsuble. 
The  man  who  once  received  wiUi  a  smile  the 
memorials  presented  by  his  snbjeots,  now  or^ 
dered  that  any  one  who  approached  him  in 
pnblio  flhoold  be  arrested,  and  kept  24  hoars 
in  jvison.  Once  an  active  freemason,  he  now 
sni^neaaed  the  lodges  thronghont  the  whole 
empire.  The  seorrt  police,  whose  operations 
embraoed  not<Hily  Bosna,  but  allEarwe,  becune 
more  aetiTe  ttuu  ever,  the  grand-dnke  Oon- 
stanfaw^  brother  of  the  czar,  being  at  its  head. 
The  Jesmta,  who,  even  aftw  tbeir  8nRw<esBl«L  in 
the  18th  oentory  all  over  the  world,  had  been 
tfderated  inldthnaniaand  Boesia,  were  expelled, 
in  1821  and  *S2,  for  spreading  Boman  Gatholl' 
cum  among  wealthy  Bossian  Cunilies,  and  tbeir 
establishment  at  St.  Fetersbnrg  was  handed  over 
to  theur  deadly  foes,  the  DcHninicans.  Alexan- 
der estranged  himself  from  many  who  had  onco 
bean  his  friends,  and  with  heartless  cold  blood 
and  dnpticity,  (Hiiahed  their  worldly  prospects 
and  position.  Only  Wolkonski,  a  thoroogh 
abaoiatist,  bat  otherwise  noble-minded,  and 
Araktsheef^  a  deapot  by  nature,  remained  un- 
shaken in  Ids  favor,  jl^jslctsheefl^  indeed,  had 
beoi  the  &vorite  of  his  firther,  and  hastened 
with  a  rei^ment  to  the  reeooe  <»  the  eventftil 
night  of  has  morder.  Alexander  retained  him 
near  hb  pawn  dnifaig  his  whole  r^gn,  as  if  to 
atime  for  the  bloody  deed.  The  insdnotive 
deq>otio  sentiment  more  and  oiOTe  mastered 
Alexander's  mind,  and  the  celebrated  Joseph  de 
Ibistre,  the  philosopher  of  absolatasm,  then 
d^ng  at  8t.  Petersboi^  sud  of  the  czar  after  an 
interview,  tiiat  despotism  was  breathed  oat  of 
his  nostrils.  Alexander  acctuedall  his  people,  the 
Poles,  and  all  Europe  indeed,  of  ingratitode^  not 
aware  that  his  own  inward  antagonism  and  his 
Iweaking  off  with  the  inspirations  of  his  yonth 
were  the  sooroes  that  embittered  and  poisoned 
his  eiistenca.  Downcast,  broken,  restless,  he 
hated  every  spot  in  tarn,  [quitting  St.  Peten- 
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hnig  and  Bosma,  to  viiBit  ftrdgn  oonnfaties,  and 
returmng  eqaally  diasatisfied.  Pinally  the  oat- 
break  in  Qreeoe  feaiftilly  increased  the  diad- 
denoe  between  the  Czar  and  the  nation.  Ita 
feeling  and  sympathies  were  with  the  insor- 
gents.  For  more  than  half  a  oentary  the  whole 
inflaenee  of  Bossia  bad  been  employed  to  stir 
np  the  Greeks.  Kow,  when  the  moment  of  action 
.came,  Alexander,  nnder  the  advice  of  Metter- 
nich  and  Nesselrode,  opposed  the  natural  policy 
of  Bossia,  abandoned  the  Ore^  to  their  fate, 
and  suffered  one  of  their  lead^  Ypsilanti,  once 
his  fftvorito  aide-de-camp  end  confidant,  to  pine 
in  Anstrian  dungeons.  The  marriage  of  the  ozar 
being  childless,  he  had  become  fondly  attatdied 
to  a  natural  daughter  by  Hde.  Narysbkine.  The 
death  of  this  mrl^  oonpled  with  a  fearful  innn- 
dation  at  SL  Petersbiirg  in  1824,  destroyed 
his  mental  eqoiHbriam.  These  oatastn^thes  he 
ooniddered  as  the  pnnlshment  of  panieid& 
Ideas  of  death  filled  his  mind;  his  health  was 
shattered,  as  well  as  that  of  his  wife,  with  whom 
of  late  he  had  lived  on  affectionate  terms.  In 
Sept  1826,  in  compliance  with  the  order 
of  his  physicians,  he  went  with  her  on  a  jour- 
ney to  southern  Buada.  He  left  St.  Peters- 
burg filled  with  gloomy  forebodings  and  .  took 
an  aJSectionate  leave  of  his  court.  Arriving  at 
Taganrog,  he  left  the  empress  and  continued 
his  exoorsion  into  the  Orimea.  He  was  attack- 
ed by  the  Crimean  fever,  combined  with  ery- 
sipelas, returned  to  Tagaiirc^  and  died  there 
Deo.  Iil826.  A  few  weeks  before  his  death 
Oonnt  Witt,  one  of  the  chief  military  anttkcnitiea 
ffg  the  mihtaiT'  ooltmies  in  tiM  sooui  of  Bnsda, 
disclosed  to  hhn  the  existenee  of  a  wide-ipraaa 
conspirat^  against  the  imperial  £umly. 
however,  was  unmoved  by  the  ioformation,  and 
hia  Buooeasor,  Nioholaa,  had  to  fi^t  his  way 
to  the  throne.  The  ohief  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Alexander  is  a  0(dnmn<tf  one  {deoe 
of  Finland  granit^'  ereoted  on  the  great  sqnaro 
of  St.  Petersburg. 

ALEXANDER  U.,  Niobouxwitoh,  emperor 
of  Bossia,  bom  April  29, 1818.  From  the  cra- 
dle he  was  the  o^ect  of  the  most  tender  love 
of  both  his  parents,  and  was  brought  up  in 
cordial  and  intimate  fiunily  relations.  His  edu- 
oatioa  was  exceedin^y  careful.  His  frdher, 
the  Emperor  Niohdu,  Erected  it,  and  nve 
almost  daily  attentitm  to  its  pro^^eas.  Gen. 
Frederics,  and  afterward  Gen.  Kavelin,  were 
his  immediate  tutors.  Contrary  to  the  pre- 
Tioos  usage  with  Busrian  impoial  prinoe^ 
his  uncle  Alexander  I.  and  his  father  were 
edooated  by  foreigners;  Alexander  H.  ro- 
ofed instruction  mainly  from  native  Buarfana, 
among  whom  ZoukowsUf  an  eminent  man  of 
letters,  filtod  the  chief  place.  Without  tran- 
soendimt  abiUties,  Alexander  learned  well 
every  thtog  taught  him.  His  judgment  and 
perception  were  equally  6]ear,  and  he  seldom 
u  ever  showed  in  his  childhood,  or  youth 
those  outbreaks  of  violent,  angovemable  pas- 
sioa  which  had  always  been  one  of  the 
prominent  bharooteristioa  of  the  Bomano£b. 
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Thii  gentleOMS  of  oharacter  be  Inherited  from 
his  mother,  a  royal  piinoeas  uf  VnmK  He 
was  alvajB  kind  and  easy  in  interoourse  with 
bia  playmates,  not  haaghty,  oTerbeariag,  or 
oold,  and  never  makiDg  th«n  feel  the  infiariority 
of  their  poidticm.  Hia  imagination  and  his  heart 
had  always  a  romantio  torn,  and  on  the  throne  he 
has  thoa  &r  exhibited  flrmnees  of  pnrpoae  with- 
out barshDeas,  Early  in  foath  he  showed  a  love, 
of  justice  and  forbearano&often  trying  to  assnage 
the  feelings  which  had  been  woaaded  by  the 
a^>erity  of  his  &ther.  Before  seeing  foreign 
oonntnes,  aooording  to  the  wish  of  Ilicholas, 
be  traTeUed  all  over  Russia,  learning  thus  to 
know  and  wpredate  bis  own  fiuherlana.  When 
be  ^iproaobed  manhood,  the  Prinoe  de  Liereo, 
formerly  Russian  ambassador  in  London,  was 
ttude  bis  tntor,  {vino^pally  to  aoqnaint  him 
with  the  difdoDwoy  of  Europe,  its  rontiDe  and 
etit^ette,  and  to  aooomptny  him  in  bis  travels 
in  England,  Qermany,  and  It^y.  He  never 
vMted  France,  as  his  fiither  cherished  a  vivid 
oontannit  ft>r  the  king,  Lonis  Philippe^  and 
avoided  any  d6m<nutration  of  intimacy.  On 
AiHril  2&  1841,  he  married  Uaria  Alexandrow- 
na,  grand-doohess  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  bom  In 
1824.  It  waa  wholly  a  love  match,  the  young 
prinoe  having  made  his  own  choice  among  a 
host  of  German  princesses.  From  the  age 
of  18,  he  was  admitted  by  his  father  to 
study  the  difficult  task  of  governing  the  em- 
pire, b«Bg  present  at  all  the  sittings  of  various 
miniiters  with  the  empenff.  Whoa  in  1846 
the  Emperor  Niobolas  r«rided  for  several 
montits  in  Italy,  he  delegated  to  bis  son  all  his 
nsfe  powers,  a  fact  rarely  if  ever  paralleled  in 
buton-.  Indeed,  to  the  end  of  the  &ther*s  life 
the  rdations  of  the  two  were  most  confidential 
andoffectjonato.  In  February,  ISCfi,  he  mounted 
the  throne  at  a  meet  oritioal  and  ominous  mo- 
ment for  Bns^  His  predecessor  left  the 
0001^37  engaged  dngle-handed  in  a  war  agdnst 
England,  France,Turkey,and  Sardinia,  with  Aoa* 
tria  as  a  pas^ve  enemy,  and  without  any  active 
ally  whatever.  For  nearly  a  year  Alexander 
nn^chingly  oontinaed  the  strife.  Sebastopol 
was  taken  in  Sept  1666,  bnt  the  allies  won 
nothing  more,  and  the  Bassian  resistance 
ocmtinaBd.'  Boring  the  ensuing  wioter,  the 
neutral  German  powers,  eqieoiuy  Prussia  md 
Saxony,  finding  lonis  M^>deon  not  averse  to 
peaoe,  mediated  offldondy.  An  armistioe  was 
oondaded  between  the  bdligerents  in  March, 
1858,  a  oonferenoe  convoked  at  Paris,  and  a 
final  treaty  there  on  the  18tb  of  that  month, 
put  an  end  to  the  war.  Rossia  lost  by  it  a 
small  slice  of  land  in  Bessarabia,  and  her  naval 
preponderance  in  the  Black  sea.  The  nation 
as  well  as  the  czar  thus  learned  by  costly  expe- 
rience to  know  all  the  deficiencies  of  the  sys- 
tem which  hia  predecessor  had  poshed  to  the 
utmost  extreme. — Since  the  peace,  Alexander 
has  devoted  himself  to  putting  Bossia  on  a 
more  healthy  footing.  In  this  career  his  ac- 
tions have  hitherto  exhibited  a  humane,  broad, 
•Moi  and  tndy  liberal  spirit*  Everywhere, 


be  has  rehxed  linea  drawn  to  the  irimoel 
tension  by  hia  predeoesior.  Above  all,  he  is 
emancipatiDg  the  nation  ftom  the  mititarr 
roatioe  which  permeates  every  lurancb  <jt  the 
administration.  He  has  reorganized  the  army, 
and  freed  the  people  for  the  space  of  4  years 
from  military  reomltment  He  has  alsa  dis- 
solved the  greater  part  of  the  military  colo- 
nies, freed  public  instruction  from  militaty 
discipline;  and  instead  of  placing  discha^gea 
officers  as  tutors  and  professors  at  the  bead 
of  the  educational  establishments,  he  has  ap- 
pointed men  fitted  by  special  studiea  for 
these  positions.  The  oensorahip.baa  been  con- 
idderabbr  relaxed,  fiweini  newspapers  circuit 
fr«ely,  aomesdo  joumaiB  e^Joy  a  new  liber^. 
Thus  far  the  first  time  genuine  publicity  ia 
iutrodooed  into  Bns^  He  has  prohibited 
espl(Hiage,  and  nnflinehinf^y  ware  agdnst  offi- 
cial corruption,  allowing  it  to  be  ferreted  out 
and  exposed.  He  advances  young  men  in 
the  different  Inwiohes  of  the  pnUio  servio^ 
Biqmsediag  those  whoae  <ni]y  merit  ia  kng 
years  of  routine.  He  has  given  a  new  impulse 
to  internal  industry  and  trade,  at  the  same  time 
that  be  seeks  to  develop  the  national  commercial 
marine,  and  to  induce  native  merchants  to  ex- 
tend thur  relations  to  foreign  countries.  He 
has  annulled  the  impediments  which  prevented 
Busriaos  from  vintmg  foreign  lands ;  and  has 
granted  a  general  amnesty  for  political  offend- 
ers, Poles  and  Bnisians,  recalbng  the  railed 
from  fiibwia,  and  allowing  Ingicives  to  retom ; 
he  proposes  to  create  bcdMr  (£anndi  of  Inters 
nal  oommunioatioo,  and  is  employing  tiie  whole 
oiergy  of  the  government  and  nauim  in  Uie 
work  of  covering  hia  immense  empire  with 
nets  of  railroads.  He  is  reli^us,  and  sin- 
cerely attached  to  the  national  (^urdi,  but 
without  fonatidsm.  For  the  sake  of  his  Roman 
Catholio  subjects,  he  has  brought  to  &  oloae  the 
misunderstandings  with  the  see  of  Rome,  whidi 
bad  lasted  for  more  than  20  years. 

ALEXANDER,  Alxxandkb  Htofrbvts,  ti- 
tular earl  of  Stirling,  Ixhh  in  Binningbam, 
England,  abont  1788.  Hia  claim  to  the  extinct 
earldom  of  Stirling  is  so  intimately  pari;  and 
parcel  of  his  personal  history,  that  a  dketdi  isl 
the  various  cirenmstanoes  oouiected  with  the 
setting  up  and  legal  defeat  of  that  claim  Is 
neoeasary.  James  L  of  England  had  a  ikvorite 
inxjeot  of  ooloairing  the  borders  of  the  golf  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  Bir  William  Alexander  of 
Henstrie,  a  Scottish  poet  and  statesman,  having 
warmly  entered  into  this  plan,  was  created  Ean 
Stirling,  with  snooesEion  to  heirs  male  onl^, 
and  gmed  by  royal  charter  with  a  larf^e  terri- 
tory, inclodii^  Nova  Scotia  and  a  considerahle 
part  of  Canada.  To  him  and  his  heirs  was 
Bseigned  the  hereditary  viceroyalty  of  this  vast 
distriot,  with  almost  regal  nowers,  including 
the  right  to  confer  the  new  digni^  of  baronets 
of  Nova  Sootia,  upon  acoeptable  persons  who 
had  paid  for  and  received  a  grant  of  16,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  colony.  The  eldest  bog  ci 
this  the  first  ead  of  Stirlmg  became  involTed 
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In  diffi<nlti«^  and  lold  his  Amerioan  rights  to 
a  Fraoch  oolonist  Bj  the  treatj  of  1682, 
thoaa  North  American  ocdonies  were  ceded  to 
nanoe.  In  1718,  by  the  trealif  of  Utrecht, 
tiwy  wwe  TtKbonA  to  England,  bnt  on  a  nev 
basu^  as  if  th^  had  not  prerioaslj  belonged  to 
her,— ^  any  rate,  the  Alexanders'  claim  had 
been  sold  long  before.  The  earldom  of  Stirling 
became  extinot  Tbo  geoeial  officer  who,  as 
Lord  Stilling,  fonght  on  the  ride  of  the  patrioto 
daring  the  Ameriosn  war  of  Independenoe, 
claimed  this  peerage  as  sn  nndoabted  member 
of  the  &mil7,  hot,  as  he  came  by  the  female 
line,  while  the  title  descend  oolr  on  the  male, 
the  house  of  lords  did  not  acknbwledge  him 
as  a  Scottish  peer.  More  than  half  a  century 
later,  another  olsim  was  set  ap,  in  the  following 
manner :  In  162^  Kr.  AlexaDder  Hampbreys 
obtained  the  royal  license  to  aasame  the  sar- 
nune  <tf  Alexander,  on  the  groond  that  he  had 
amataraal  grandfiUher  €$  that  name,  and  be- 
eanse  It  bad  been  13^  wirii  of  bis  deceased 
mother.  She^  it  was  stated,  was  a  great-great* 

Cd-daoghter  of  the  Hon.  John  Alezimder, 
Ch  son  of  the  last  esrl  of  Stirling.  Ur. 
Hnmphreya  (Alexander)  proceeded  to  certify 
his  descent  from  thia  flrat  Alexander;  then, 
th  rough  him,  from  the  first  earl  of  Stirling ; 
and  lastly,  that  all  other  nearer  descendants  of 
that  fiunily  being  ectinot,  he  was  sole  heir  to 
the  honors  and  pro[>erty  of  the  original  recipi- 
ent of  the  eu*ldom  and  charter.  In  compliance 
with  the  terms  of  that  charter,  he  went  throogb 
the  form  of  being  formally  invested,  in  Edm- 
bnigh  Oastl^  by  a  process  (since  changed) 
vblch  allowed  almost  any  miopposed  claimant  to 
be  served  heir^'  to  property  or  t^tle.  Ur. 
Bomphreys  (Alexander)  represented  m  female 
desoendsnt,  while  the  earldom  and  estates 
were  excIosiTely  reserved  for  heirs-mnle.  Bot 
Mr.  T.  0.  Bankfi,  a  geneal<^8t  of  some  abili^, 
'who  had  officlaUy  taken  tiiis  case  in  hand, 
prodnoed  a  document,  purporting  to  be  a  copy 
of  another  chrirter,  granted  by  Charles  I.  in 
1689,  usoally  called  letters-patent  of  Novodap 
moB,  in  which  the  first  charter  was  renewed 
with  the  addition  that  heirs-female  as  well  as 
male  were  inelnded  in  its  privQegea.  Asmm- 
ingthe  titleof  earlof  Stirling,  as  heir-male  of  his 
nwther(shediedia  1814,  and  he  called  her  oonnt- 
essof  BUrtinff  in  her  own  right),  Mr.  Hnmphreya 
voted,  as  earl,  at  an  election  of  Scottish  repre- 
ieotatiTe  pecir^  in  1836,  and  no  leas  a  personage 
than  Sir  Walter  Soott  conducted  the  piooeed- 
ings  and  reotf  ved  the  vote,  as  prind^  deik 
ni  sesrion.  The  pews  were  taken  by  rarprise, 
and  let  the  vote  pass,  bnt  in  1880,  at  another 
alaotion  of  Scottish  peere^  the  earl  of  Bosebe^ 
protested  ogidnst  persons  claiming  dormant 
peerages,  using  the  titles  and  exerciring  Hm 
privileges,  before  the  boose  of  lords  had  decided 
the  daim  to  be  good. — ^Mr.  Huuqihreys*  early 
career  had  been  a  checkered  one.  He  was  in 
Fraooe,  in  1608,  when  Napoleon  detained  all 
the  firitisli  then  in  Paris,  and  was  much 
■traitened  la  ciroiuustanoea  daring  this  pe- 


riod. On  his  retnm,  he  had  c^wned  a  school  in 
Worcestershire,  bat  poverty  and  distress  seem- 
ed to  dog  his  steps.  As  soon  as  he  l^>peared  as 
earl  of  Stirling,  daimiog  from  the  crown  a  vast 
territory,  whidi  emigranon  was  r^iidly  mating 
more  ana  more  valnable,  he  was  able  to  ndae 
money  on  his  pretensions,  and  actoally  had 
advances  to  the  amount  of  £16,000  from  pro- 
fossed  money  lenders.  He  also  opened  an  of- 
fice in  London  for  the  sale  of  lands  in  British 
North  America,  conferred  a  baronetcy  and 
16,000  acres  of  land  m  Canada  on  Mr,  Banks, 
his  agent,  issned  proclamations  describing  Iiim- 
self  as  ^'  hereditary  Ueutenant  and  lord  proprie- 
tor of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia;"  and  when 
the  late  earl  of  Dorham  was  made  vioeroy  of 
British  North  America,  with  unnsnally  large 
powers,  published  a  protest  (which  ^>pearedTB 
the  French  papers  only)  as^nst  the  terms  of 
the  app(Hntment,  as  iniringiDg  his  own 
ri^tB.  In  the  English  oonrts  m  law  be  waa 
allowed  the  peers'  nsnal  exemption  from  per- 
sonal srreet.  The  crown  lawyers  of  Sootland  at 
last  challenged  the  anthwtidt?  of  his  daims. 
A  trial  eosaod,  in  which  Mr.  Humphreys  (Al- 
exander) had  to  set  forth  his  pedigree,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  show  that  his  reputed  anoes- 
tor,  the  foaruL  eon  of  the  first  earl  of  Stirling 
who  was  known  to  have  had  only  one  child,  a 
daughter,  by  his  wife,  tiie  hdres3of  Gartmore, 
had  married  a  second  time,  and  had  a  son  by 
snch  marriage.  Exaotiy  at  the  moment  when 
the  proof  was  reqnired,  a  parcel  for  "the  Rt 
Hon.  the  earl  of  Stirling,^*  was  left  at  a  book- 
seller^s  in  London,  which  was  found  to  contiJn 
an  inner  packet,  in  a  parchment  cover,  sealed 
with  three  old-nddoned  seals,  and  aooompauied 
by  a  note  stating  it  to  have  been  Ibona  in  a 
cash  box,  stolen  many  years  before  team  the 
late  William  Humphreys,  Esq.,  of  Birmingham 
(father  to  tiie  clamiant),  ana  restored  by  the 
descendants  of  the  thief,  who  were  willing  to 
make  reparation,  but  declined  "to  court  di»- 
grace  and  infiuny"  by  giving  thdr  names. 
Among  other  papers  in  this  padcet,  was  a  geue- 
atogicsl  tree,  showing  the  second  marriage  of 
Jonn  Alexander,  of  Gartmore,  to  Elizabetii 
Maxwell,  of  Londonderry,  by  whom  he  had  a 
Bon^ohn  "dxth  earl  of  Stirling,"  grandfather 
of  Humphreys^  mother.  Wtiile  in  France,  the 
daimanthad  become  acquainted  with  the  eele- 
bnUed  lUlla.  Le  Normaii^  the  fortune-teller, 
who  poaaasaed  oonnderatue  literary  abilities^ 
ud  had  an  extendve  oorrespondenoe  with  ao^ 
liiors  and  men  of  kttera.  She  had  advanced  » 
lai^  som  to  Hnmphreys,  to  enaUe  him  to 
litigate  his  dums,  and  was  over  70  years  old 
when  the  trial  came  on.  The  Scottish  court  oi 
sesrions  dedded  against  him,  and  Mr.  Hnm- 

Shreys,  being  on  the  continent,  called  upoa, 
(dUe.  Le  Normand,  who  handed  him  a  myste- 
rious packet,  which  she  said  had  been  dropped 
in  her  rooms  by  two  ladies  of  rank.  It  con- 
tained a  letter  dgned  "M.,"  dated  from  Vers 
saiUes,  declaring  the  writer's  lively  interest  in 
the  Stirling  case  (whiohhia  offidal position  did 
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not  permit  him  pnUicI;'  to  express),  and  inclos- 
ing a  large  old  French  map  of  Canada,  covered 
with  important  and  remarkable  doonments,  snp- 
plying  tne  completion  of  the  evidence  required 
to  prove  tiie  claim.  morepartioidarlT'  oonflrmiDg 
the  copy-  of  the  cWter  of  NoTodamQB  of  1689 
(the  original  of  which  was  lost),  end  the  an- 
thantieitj,  also,  of  a  tombstone  over  the  re- 
mains of  the  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Humphreys, 
the  claimant's  mother.  Thos  strengthened,  uie 
claimant  retnmed  to  Scotland,  and  haviag  ex- 
hibited the  Le  Normand  docoments,  was  in- 
dicted by  the  crown  on  a  charge  of  having  forg> 
ed  them.  The  trial  commenced  April  89, 
18S9,  and  lasted  4  days.  It  soon  became  appa- 
rent, in  an  early  part  of  the  proceedings,  that 
the  documents  were  fbrged,  and  the  only  ques- 
tions for  the  Jury  then  were  whether  the  pris- 
oner  had  himself  fbrged  them,  or  used  tnem 
knowing  them  to  have  been  foi^d  by  others. 
The  docoments  so  mysteriously  left  with  the 
London  bookseller  ex<^ted  less  attention,  and 
Indeed  were  less  Impcwtant  than  the  contents 
of  .the  packet  dropped  In  Udlle.  Le  Normaud's 
rooms,  in  a  manner  more  mysteriom  still,  and 
Hie  charter  of  16S9,  restoring  the  Oanada  es- 
tate to  the  Stirling  fiunily,  ana  opening  the  buc- 
ceasion  to  heirs  throogh  the  female  line.  A  map 
of  Canada,  made  by  De  Lisle,  the  celebrated 
French  gec^apher,  and  dated  1708,  contained 
Bome  things  wnich  conld  not  have  been  there 
until  mach  later — for  example,  De  Lisle  was 
there  described  as  "first  geographer  to  the 
king,"  a  title  he  did  not  obttun  until  1718.  It 
was  proved,  by  French  witnesses,  that  the  date 
1708  was  retuned  on  the  mop  to  mark  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ix^yri^t,  bnt  that  from  cei^ 
tain  territorial  changes  indoded  in  it^  Hie 
aotofll  pnblieation  most  have  been  after  1717, 
several  years  snbsequent  to  the  death  of  Loois 
ZIV.,  Fenelon,  and  Esprit  Flechier,  bishop  of 
Nismes,  whose  signature  appeared  as  attest- 
ing the  authenticitry  of  certain  inscriptions 
on  the  back  of  the  map,  all  strongly  asserting 
the  territorial  rights  of  the  earls  of  Stirling  in 
Canada  and  Kova  ScoHa.  Tho  illustrious  Fen- 
elon and  Bishop  Flechier  wonld  appear,  if  those 
documents  were  true,  to  have  compared  and 
certified  copies  of  the  charter  of  1089,  with- 
out any  particular  reason  for  taking  so  much 
trouble.  The  French  antiquaries,  skuled  in  old 
writings,  who  were  examined,  declared  these 
doonments  were  imitations,  but  the  fact  that 
the  mm>  conld  not  have  been  printed  until  the 

EiTties  writing  on  it  had  been  some  years  dead, 
ft  the  matter  on  assurer  twsls  than  snspioicm  or 
the  opinion  <tf  an  "  expert."  The  charter  of 
Novodamna,  said  to  have  been  granted  in  1689, 
was  not  to  be  found  in  the  uauid  public  register 
of  Scotland,  for  a  portion  of  that  recort,  in- 
cluding the  year  1089,  had  been  lost  It  was 
Just,  therefore,  that  the  claimant  should  estab- 
lish He  substance  from  other  sources.  Bnt  a 
Scottish  charter,  previous  to  its  being  recorded 
in  the  remster,  wonld  have  to  pass  through 
several  JOToea,  and  these  records,  existing  in 
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full,  contain  no  reference  to  it  Further, 
though  the  raster  for  1689  was  lost,  there  re- 
mained an  index  of  its  contents,  in  which  this 
charter  was  not  mentioned.  Besides,  the  Uaok 
in  the  lost  reowds  was  too  brief  to  contain  a 
doenment  of  snoh  length.  Lastly,  AnBhUbdx^ 
Bpotswood,  one  of  the  alleged  -witneam  €t  the 
charter,  was  dead  before  its  date^  Hr.  Hom- 
phreyswas  attended  all  tbrongh  the  trial  by 
Col  d'Agnilar,  a  gallant  soldier  and  accont- 
plished  man  of  letters,  who  had  been  fats  elaas- 
mate  at  school,  and,  with  several  oOier  witnesses^ 
bore  the  strongest  testimony  to  his  chu«oter.  llie 
verdict  declared  that  the  varions  documents  were 
forged,  and  a  m^ority  of  the  Jury  found  that 
the  charge  of  having  forged  them,  or  used  them 
with  a  knowledge  that  ^ey  were  forged,  was 
"not  proven."  This  destroyed  all  l^al  pre- 
tensions on  the  part  of  Hr.  Hnmphreys,  and  he 
was  not  beard  <k  for  several  years,  until  he  ap- 
peared at  Washington ;  and  it  was  reported  in 
18ff8,  that  Freddent  Fftroe^  admintatntion 
were  disposed  to  treat  with  him  fSor  the  por- 
ohase  of  ms  "  daim  "  on  Canada  and  ITova  Sootik 
If  such  an  intention  ever  existed,  it  has  not  been 
carried  out  On  a  review  of  the  whole  case  we 
may  suppose  that  Mr.  Humphreys  had  foil  beUef 
in  his  own  claims ;  that  the  Kovodamns  chartw 
was  got  up  by  Banks,  his  agent,  and  the  Frrach 
documents  by  Le  Kormand  (both  of  whom 
had  large  pecuniaiy  interests  in  the  resohX 
while  the  mysterious  packet  fVom  the  London 
publishers,  probably  emanated  from  a  third 
party  whose  interests  were  yet  more  deei^y  in- 
volved. There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the 
claimant  acted  otherwise  than  in  good  iUtfa, 
ftdly  persDoded  that  bis  pretensions  were  of  IJbe 
atriHigest  kind,  and  supported  by  the  most  au- 
thentic eridenoe,  l^e  rroorto  <tf  the  trial 
1889  (by  Jlr.  Swintrai  and  Ifr.  Tonibnll)  ooa- 
ttin  rac-niiiile  engravings  of  the  various  doen- . 
menia  and  are  highly  interesting.  The  case  * 
was  also  included  by  the  late  Mr.  Townsend^  in 
his  "  Modem  State  Trials,"  and  was  entered  in- 
to at  considerable  length  and  with  mncli  inge- 
nuity and  legal  acnmen,  by  "Mr,  Samuel  War- 
ren, in  "Blackwood's  Magazine."  The  docu- 
ments on  which  Mr.  Humphreys  Alexander 
rested  his  claims  were  impounded  by  the  court 
of  sesdon,  in  Scotland,  during  the  trial  in  1889, 
and  have  not  been  restored  to  the  clumant. 

ALEXANDER,  Abohibald,  D.  D.,  an  emi- 
nent Presbyterian  divine,  was  bora  in  Augnsta 
oounty,  now  Bookbridge,  Ya.,  April  17, 1773^ 
died  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Oct  Sa,  1851.  BSa 
grandftttiber,  Archibald  Alexander^  was  ci 
Bootoh  descent,  thot^h  an  emigrant  from  Ire- 
land, whence  he  came  to  Pennsylvania  in  the 
year  1786,  and,  after  a  resddenoe  there  of  abovt 
2  years,  ranoved  to  Virginia.  He  was  (we  €€ 
the  first  settiers  of  that  region,  a  nun  <^  men- 
tal vigor,  personal  courage,  and  respectable 
literary  aoqnlrements,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  he  raised  a  company  of  rangers 
ftyr  service  on  the  Kanawha,  and  was  aocns- 
tomed  to  give  kannu,  in  varions  d^artmenta 
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of  seienoe,  to  the  yoang  people  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. His  son  WUUam,  the  father  of  the 
gnl^ect  of  this  sketch,  was  a  farmer  and  trader. 
The  first  teaoher  whoee  instrnctioiis  "were  en- 
joyed Archibald  was  Jdba  Beardon,  a  oon- 
viet  whom  hiB&ther  had  pnrchased— a  practioe 
oommon  in  that  day — at  Baltimon.  Tiua  man. 
dumed  to  be  an  Irishman,  bat  was  brooght  up 
in  London,  whence  he  was  transported  for 
crime,  and,  being  intelligent,  had  tamed  his 
opportunities  to  snch  good  aooount  that  he  had 
acquired  a  respectable  aoquaintanoe  with  the 
I^n  and  Greek  classics.  A  log  school-boose 
was  bailt  for  him  near  tha  resldenoe  of  Hr. 
Alexander,  wluch  he  occupied  until  his  enlist- 
ment in  a  corps  whioh  waa  rused  for  service 
agunst  the  British  troops.  He  was  wounded 
in  a  skirmish  with  Tarleton'a  men,  in  Korth 
Oarolina,  and  was  left  for  dead  upon  the  field. 
He  eventually  recovered,  however,  and  resumed 
luB  station  as  teaoher.  At  the  age  of  10  years, 
Ajehibald  was  sent  to  the  aoodemv  of  tiie  Bev. 
'Wniiam  Graham,  at  Umber  Kage  meeting- 
house, where  he  comraenoed  the  study  of  the 
dasucs  under  the  Bui>ervi£don  of  the  acoom- 

Slished  printupal  and  bis  no  less  eminent  usher, 
ames  Priest^.  Within  a  year  after  his  en- 
trance, Hp.  Graham  be^  to  nt^leot  his  school, 
and  devoted  most  of  his  attention  to  his  farm, 
leaving  the  instmoUon  of  his  pupils  almost  en- 
tirely to  his  asnstant,  who  proved  to  be  not 
only  competent  bot  fiuthfiiL  His  distinguished 
pupil  has  left  on  record  a  deserved  tribute  of 
respect  for  the  memory  of  the  man  from  whom 
— to  use  his  own  words — ^be  "  derived  the  first 
impulse  in  his  literary  course."  Priestly^s  er- 
ratic career  and  eooeotritdties  are  well  known, 
and,  though  a  man  of  extraordinary  learning 
and  enthnnastio  ardor  in  behalf  oi  edooation, 
lie  was  d^deut  in  the  executive  ability  whioh 
is  necessary  to  insure  snoceas  iu  estuUshing 
ud  mnintainlnp  sQch  institutions  of  learning  as 
were  then  needed.  His  fulure  in  oi^uiiang 
the  Oamberland  college  at  Nashville,  to  the 
charge  of  which  he  was  called,  is  an  instance  in 
poinL  At  the  age  of  17  years,  and  while  re- 
viewing his  stDdies  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a 
decree  at  the  academy,  Archibald  was  placed 
by  his  &tber  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  Gen. 
John  Posey,  of  the  Wildemeaa,  twelve  miles 
west  of  Fredericksbu^.  Gen,  Posey  had  been 
odonel  in  Morgan's  riflemen,  and  being  a  man 
<tf  h)^  aodal  position  and  possessing  ample 
meaofl,  could  doubtless  secure  to  the  yoiug 
tutor  many  advantages  which  he  had  not  pre- 
'riously  ei^oyed.  During  his  residence  in  tlus 
Cimily,  Arohibald  did  not  n^ect  his  opportu- 
luties  for  improvement;  and,  while  instruoting 
the  general's  dan^ter  and  sons  in  Latin,  he 
waa  diligent  In  prosecuting  his  own  studies. 
He  remained  there  but  one  year,  and  in  1789  he 
returned  home  and  resumed  Iiis  studies  with 
his  former  preceptor.  Rev.  Hr.  Graham,  under 
whose  instructions  he  mastered  the  difficulties 
of  Euclid  and  Horace.  At  this  time  his  mind 
became  influenced  by  the  remarkable  religious 
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movement  then  in  progress  throughout  all 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  whioh  is  yet 
spoken  of  as  "the  great  revival,"  and  he 
be^n  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  study  of 
divinity.  At  the  instance  of  Gen.  An^w 
Uoore,  he  proposed  to  enter  the  college  o{ 
Hew  Jersey,  at  Princetw,  but  the  opposition 
of  Kr.  Graham  deraded  the  qaestion,  and  he 
was  induced  to  remain  at  home  and  study 
theology  under  the  supervision  of  his  oU 
preceptor.  He  was  licensed  at  Winchester, 
Oct.  1,  1791,  and  spent  some  years  in  itin- 
erant missionary  service  in  different  parts  of 
his  native  state.  To  the  peculiar  training  ex- 
perienced In  the  performance  of  that  doty  he 
ascribed  his  remarkable  flnency  as  an  extempo- 
raneous preacher,  as  well  as  the  tenacity  of  his 
memory.  His  sermons  were  '*  closely  studied, 
though  not  written."  In  1794,  while  executing 
a  misuon  from  the  synod  of  Virginia,  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  hear  Patrick  Henry  defend 
three  mm  diarged  wilbnunrder,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  he  waa  present  when  the  same  great 
orator  made  his  last  speedt  in  public.  His  tes- 
timony corroborates  uie  many  eulogies  extant 
of  the  remarkable  and  effective  eloquence  of 
Mr.  Henry.  In  1789,  Dr.  John  Blair  Smith 
resigned  Che  presidency  of  Hampden  Sidney 
ooUege,  and,  after  endeavoring,  for  a  long 
time,  to  induce  Mr.  Graham  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion, the  trustees  elected  Mr,  Alexander  as  the 
successor  of  Dr.  Smith.  He  complied  with 
their  request,  but,  in  1801,  resigned  the  office 
of  president,  and  also  his  pastoral  charge,  and 
made  a  journey  to  Kew  York  and  New  Eng- 
land. While  on  hia  way  to  the  north,  he  vi»> 
ited  tbe  Bev.  Dr.  WaddeU,  the  oetobiated  *^  blind 
preacher,"  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wirt  in  tbe  *'  Bri^ 
uh  Spy,"  and  contracted  a  matrimonial  engage- 
ment with  his  daughter,  Janetta,  whom  no 
married  on  his  return  In  180S.  During  hie 
virit  to  tiie  north  and  east,  be  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  many  of  the  moat  distinguished 
soht^ars  of  the  day,  and  was  present  at  the 
commencement  of  Dartmouth  college^  whei^ 
Daniel  Webster  made  his  graduation  ^>eech. 
In  1802  be  resumed  his  former  position  at 
Hampden  Sidney  colluie,  but  owing  to  the  in- 
subordination among  the  students,  he  '*  became 
weary  of  governing  them,"  and  accepted  a  call 
from  the  Jnne  street  church  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  was  installed  pastor  on  the  80th 
May,  1807.  The  decree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  college  of  New  Jers^  in 
1810,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  elected 
present  of  XJiiion  college  in  Geoiwa,  a  ihot 
which  Temuaed  unknown  even  by  his  fiunily 
until  after  hia  death,  when  it  was  revealed  upon 
tiie  examination  of  his  private  papers.  The 
theoloncal  seminary  at  Princeton  was  estab- 
lished by  the  general  assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  m  1811,  and  Dr.  Alexander  was, 
by  common  oonsent,  elected  as  its  first  pro- 
fessor, having  in  his  sole  cbai^  the  various 
branches  of  tbeologioal  education.  He  removed 
to  FrinoettaL  in  Jtuy,  1812,  and  entered  upon 
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the  discharge  of  the  manifold  dntiw  of  his  of- 
fioe,  from  which  he  waa,  however,  grsdnallj 
relieved  by  the  appointment  of  other  profess- 
ors as  the  demands  and  resouroea  of  the  insti- 
tution increased.  The  department  of  pastoral 
and  polemic  theology  was,  finally,  asugned  as 
his  speoial  oharK  and  to  it  be  devoted  his  at- 
tention nntil  bis  death.  Few  writers  whose 
works  are  so  Ttdnminons  have  began  to  publish 
at  BO  late  a  period  in  lif^ ;  for,  wrai  the  exoep- 
tioD.  of  •  few  occasional  sermons  and  some  con- 
trlbntioDS  to  tiie  Virginia  "  Religions  Magazine," 
be  gave  nothing  to  the  patuo  Uirongh  the 
presB,  until  his  S2d  year,  when  bis  **  Oodines 
of  the  Evidenoes  of  OhrisManity "  appeared, 
a  work  which  has  passed  throagh  nnmeroua 
edititais,  in  varions  languages,  and  is  a  standard 
text  bo<^  in  several  colleges.  In  1826  his' 
"Treatise  on  the  Oanon  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament "  was  published,  and  in  1829  he  be- 
came a  renlar  contributor  to  the  '^Biblical 
Repertory,"  a  quarterly  pnblication  which  was 
establifdied  at  Princeton  in  1825,  by  Professor 
Hodge,  under  whose  ausjdoes  it  still  exists  as 
the  **PriDcetGii  Be^ew."  In  1888  he  pub- 
Ibbed  a  ^'ffistoiy  of  the  Patrisrohs**  and  in 
1889  oontributed  to  a  reUgions  Joanuu  a  seriea 
of  "  Il^ys  on  Religious  Experience,"  which  ap- 
peared in  a  volnme  in  1640,  and,  having  been 
adopted  by  the  Presbyterian  board  of  pnblica- 
tioD,  was  issued  in  a  German  translation  in 
1858.  His  "  History  of  African  Colonization," 
an  octavo  of  608  pages,  appeared  in  1846,  a 
'^ffiatory  of  the  Log  College,"  at  nearly  the 
same  time,  and  a  History  of  the  Israelitish 
Nation,"  fronf  their  ori^n  to  their  dispersion 
at  the  destrDctlon  of  Jerasalem  by  the  Riomsoa, 
in  1862.  His  work  on  **  Moral  Science,"  though 
completed  during  his  life,  waa  not  pnhUBhed 
until  after  his  decease,  and  among  his  unfinished 
works  is  one  on  "  The  Duties  and  Oonsolations 
of  the  Christian;"  one  on**  Patriarchal  Thed- 
ogy;»  a  memoir  ci  bis  old  instmetor,  Mr. 
Qniaan. ;  a  history  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  Vlr^nia;  biographical  sketdiea  of  distin- 
guished American  cleraymen  and  alamni  of 
the  college  of  New  Jersey,  and  a  work  on 
"  Church  Polity  and  Discipline,"  his  labors 
upon  which  were  abmptly  broken  off  by  his 
last  illness,  and  which  ends  with  an  anflniBhed 
sentence.  Among  his  literary  remuns  are  a 
large  number  of  manoaoripta  upon  various  snb- 
jeots,  some  of  which  will  probably  be  pub- 
Uahed  at  a  fhtare  d^. 

ALEXANDER  <a  Hauis,  a  famous  English 
tbeoh^ian,  in  the  18th  cmtory,  who  dlM  in 
1245.  A  great  part  of  bis  lifb  was  passed  at 
Pari^  where  be  pursued  his  studies,  and  gave 
instruction  bi  philosophy  and  theology.  Bona- 
Tentora  and  Duns  Scotos  were  his  pupils,  and 
perh^  Aqnlnaa  His  chief  work  was  bis 
otmmOf  wmcli  after  being  examined  and  ap- 
proved  by  a  oommission  <^  seventy  doctors, 
was  accepted  as  a  cmnplete  manual  of  instruc- 
tion in  theolc^  for  all  institotioos  of  learning 
In  Ohristradom. 


ALEXANDER,  Jakes  WAimxLL,  D,  D.,  eld- 
eat  son  of  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  was  bom 
in  Louisa  county,  Va.,  in  1804^  grsdnated  at 
the  college  of  New  Jersey  in  1820,  and  was 
appointed  a  tutor  in  that  institution  in  1824. 
He  resigned  that  station  in  the  foUowii^^  year, 
and  was  settled  as  pastor  ot  a  eongregation  in 
Ohariotte  ooouty,  Va.,  where  be  remained 
about  9  years,  when,  in  IMS,  he  aooq>ted  a 
call  to  !n«nton,  N.  J.  In  1880  be  rerigned 
that  charge  and  became  editor  of  the  Presby- 
terian, a  religions  newspap^  published  ia  Phil- 
adelphia, whfflioe  he  was  called,  in  1888,  to  the 
professorship  of  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  in 
the  coll^  of  New  Jersey.  He  discharged  the 
duties  of  this  office  with  marked  ability,  natal 
1844,  when  he  accepted  the  pastoral  chuve  of 
the  Duane  street  <march  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  In  1849  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
ecclesiastical  history  and  church  government  la 
the  theological  seminary  at  Princeton,  where 
he  remidned  until  1861,  when  he  was  elected 
pastor  of  the  Fifth  aveooe  <diureb  in  the  tatj 
Ot  New  To^  which  ataficni  he  now  ooen^es. 
The  dwree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  upon  ntni 
by  La  Inyette  odlwe,  Pa.,  in  1848,  and  again, 
In  1864,  by  Harvardunivemty.— His publuhed 
works  are  nnm^ons  and  popalar.  Among 
them  is  a  volume  of  termons,  entided  **  Conao 
lation,  in  discourses  on  Select  Topics,  addressed 
to  the  suffering  people  of  Ood ;"  *'  Thouf^ts  on 
Family  Worship,  and  plain  words  to  a  Young 
Ootmunnicant a  series  of  essays  entitled 
"  The  American  Mechanic  and  Workingmon ;" 
a  biography  of  his  father,  Dr.  Archibald  Alex- 
ander ;  nnmerons  oontribntioua  to  the  Biblical 
Repertory  and  Princeton  Review,  some  of  the 
publicationa  of  tiie  American  Tract  Society, 
and  several  cssots  first  published  in  the  New- 
ark "  Daily  Advertiser"  and  the  <*LitenuT 
World,"  over  the  stgnature  of  "  Oasariensis." 
His  writings  are  characterized  more  by  preci- 
sion of  language,  exact  adiolarship,  and  literanr 
el^^ce,  than  by  the  profound  erudition  which 
is  so  conspioQons  in  the  works  of  his  &ther  and 
brother. 

ALEXANDER,  Joseph  Annnoir,  D.  D., 
third  son  of  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  was 
bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1809,  and  received  his 
early  education  at  the  college  of  New  Jersey, 
where  he  graduated  in  1826,  at  which  time  he 
had  already  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge 
of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  of  oriental  litera- 
ture in  general.  After  leaving  coll^,  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  private,  and  in  1830  was 
appointed  a^unot  pnrfiasBor  of  andent  lan- 
guages and  literature  in  his  alma  mater,  which 
office  he  redgned  in  1888.   Ue  rented  at  bis 

C»mal  h<Hn«  In  Princeton,  being  asristed  in 
studies  1^  the  eminent  scholars  who  filled 
the  professors*  chairs  in  the  theological  semina- 
ry, though  he  never  became  a  matriculated  stu- 
dent  in  Uiat  institution.  He  was  soon  qipdntF 
ed  by  the  board  of  directors  ss  an  asriatant 
teacher  in  the  department  of  Dr.  Hodge,  and, 
in  1888,  he  was  elected  by  the  general  assembly 
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of  Hm  FnibTteriaa  draroh  it  woflBBSor  ot 
j^blioal  oriticuin  and  eodaoiastical  niatorr.  In 
166S  he  was  transferred  to  the  oh^r  of  Biblical 
and  eoclesiastical  history,  irhich  he  still  ooctt- 
ines.  He  received  tiie  degree  of  D.  D.  from 
Harshall  college,  Pa^His  Uterazy  labors,  which 
give  evidence  ci  profoond  learning  and  great 
bidastiy,  are  not  so  diversified  in  weir  charao- 
ter  as  uiose  of  his  fSfttber  or  his  dder  brother, 
but  are  chiefly  ez^etioaL  He  has  pablished  a 
**  Translation  uid  Commentary  on  the  Psalms," 
in  S  volnmea ;  "  A  Critical  Commentary  on  tlie 
Prophecies  of  Isaiah,"  and  an  abrid^ent  of  the 
same  work;  a  volume  on  primitive  chnroh 
government,  and  nnmerons  essays  in  the  "  Bibli- 
ealBepertory"  and  **PriBoeton  Review.*'  He  is 
now  engagedf  in  cmmeotion  vrith  Dr.  Hodge,  fn 
prepariw  a  oommentwy  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment, a  large  portion  of  whidi  is  already  com- 
pleted, and  a  part  of  wfaioh  is  passing  throngh 
the  Tptaas,  He  has  always  retidned  the  seolnded 
habits  of  a  retired  stndent,  and  has  never  bad 
a  pastoral  charge. 

ALEXANDER,  Nathanul,  Dr.,  governor 
of  North  Carolina  in  1806,  died  March  8, 1808, 
aged  6S.  After  graduating  at  Princeton  in 
1776,  he  studied  medicine.  Daring  the  war  of 
the  revolution  he  served  in  the  Amerioan  army, 
resnioing  tbe  praotioe  of  bis  oatUng  <m  tbe  re* 
torn  of  peaoe. 

ALEXANDER,  Noel,  a  writer  of  chnrch 
bistoi7,  bom  at  Bonen  in  1680^  and  died  in 
1724.  He  became  a  Dominican  friar,  after  com- 
pleting his  Btodie^  and  held  the  inBoe  of  pro- 
fbasor  of  philosophy  in  the  great  convent  of 
Paris  for  twelve  years.  If.  Oolb^  eateemed 
him  highly,  and  availed  himself  of  his  taenia 
in  the  edooatioii  uf  his  son,  afterward  ardiUsh- 
op  of  Roaen. 

ALEXANDER,  SrapHmir,  LL.  D.,  an  Anieri- 
can  astronomer,  was  bom  at  Schenectady,  K. 
Y.,  Sept  1, 1806,  graduated  at  Union  colle^  in 
1BS4,  and  was  matricolated  in  the  tiieolorioal 
seminary  at  Princeton  in  1883.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  be  was  appointed  tntor  in  the  oolle» 
of  New  Jersey,  and,  in  1884,  was  elected  ad- 
jxauA  professor  of  mathematios  in  tbe  same  in- 
stitotiui,  wluoh  station  he  ooonpied  until  1840, 
whn  the  professorship  of  astronomy  was  cre- 
ated and  assigned  to  him.  Upon  the  decease  of 
Pnrftesor  Dod  In  1845,  lb.  Alexander  snooeed- 
ed  bim  in  the  chair  of  mathematics,  wluch  he 
extrfianged  in  1864  fbr  Uie  professorship  of  me- 
ottanics  and  astronomy,  which  he  yet  retains. 
His  diploma  from  the  American  pbilost^hical 
society  i«  dated  in  1889,  that  from  the  Ameri- 
can academy  of  arts  and  scioices  (Boston)  in 
1860,  and,  hi  1862,  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  was 
eonferred  npon  bim  by  Columbia  college. — He 
has  writtm  many  scientifio  papers,  which  have 
ezated  considerable  interest,  and  several  of 
diem  have  been  translated  and  pablished  in 
Europe.  Among  those  which  have  attracted 
most  attmtiwi,  is  one  on  tbe  '^Phyncal  Phe- 
nomena attendant  npoa  Solar  Eclipses,**  whic^ 
was  read  before  the  American  philosophical 


MMiiefy  at  dketroenieiuuT  meeting  in  1848,  and 
an  abstract  of  which  was  pabliahed  in  their 
"Proceedings;"  one  "on  the  Fundamental 
Principles  of  Kathematic^**  read  before  tbe 
American  associaUon  for  the  advancement  of 
science  in  184S,  and  pabliahed  in  the  Ameti- 
can  "Journal  of  Science"  in  1849;  one  "on 
the  Ori^n  of  the  Forms  and  the  Present 
Condition  of  some  of  the  Clusteis  of  Stars, 
and  several  of  tbe  Nebulas,"  read  at  the  meet> 
ing  of  the  American  association,  at  Albany, 
in  1850,  and  since  publi^ed  in  the  ABtxonom- 
ical  Jonmal ;  several  communications  to  the 
same  association  "rdative  to  the  Form  and 
Eqaatorial  Diameter  of  the  Asteroid  Planet,** 
and  also  on  the  "Harmonies  in  the  arrang^ 
ment  of  the  Solar  System,  whidi  seem  to  be 
confimiat<tty  d  the  Hebolar  Hypothecs  of  Lip 
place." 

ALEXANDER,  Wiluah,  earl  of  Stirling, 
secretary  of  state  in  Scotland  in  1626,  and  au- 
thor of  several  poems  and  dramatic  pieces,  died 
in  1640.  He  resided  for  some  years  at  the 
court  of  James  VI.,  where,  among  other  work^ 
he  published  "Monarchic Tragedies,"  dedicated 
to  that  prince,  and  a  poem  entitled  "  Dooms- 
day, or  the  Great  Day  of  Jadgment."  He  was 
at  one  time  gentleman  usher  to  Prince  Oliarlea, 
and  master  of  the  requests. 

ALEXANDER,  William,  a  m^or-general  in 
the  American  revolutionary  army,  was  bom  in 
New  TorkiD  1726,  diedJjm.  16, 1788.  Claiming 
tbe  earldom  of  Btiritng,  in  SooUaod,  to  whioh 
many  of  his  contempmuies  b^eved  bim  to  be 
eoliued,  be  is  known  to  history  only  as  Lord 
Stirling.  Having  received  an  ezculenteduoatioa, 
more  particularly  In  the  department  of  matbe- 
matioB,  and  having  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of 
bringing  his  talents  and  ac{|airemeata  Into  no- 
tice, he  attained  a  high  reputation  as  a  man  of 
science.  Daring  the  Frencm  and  Indian  war  bo 
was  a  member  of  tbe  military  family  of  Gen. 
Shirley,  having,  atdifferent  times,  acted  as  com- 
missary, aide-de-camp,  and  secretary.  After  the 
close  of  the  war  he  went  to  England,  where  he 
qwnt  a  large  portion  of  his  fortune  in  the  nn- 
snccessfbl  prosecntion  of  bis  claims  to  tbe  title 
and  tttatM  of  Stiriing.  On  the  tweaking  ont 
of  the  war  of  the  rercuatitm,  be  was.appomted 
oblonel  of  a  raiment,  wad,  while  stationed  at 
New  Twk  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Washing- 
ton from  Boston,  he  fitted  out  an  expeditim 
consisting  of  a  pilot  boat  and  some  smaller 
boats,  with  which  he  pot  to  sea  at  night,  elud- 
ing the  vigilance  of  the  sentinels  of  the  Britisb 
frigate  Asia,  which  then  lay  in  the  harbor,  and 
captured  a  transport  laden  with  stores  for  the 
enemy  at  Boston.  He  opened  tiie  battle  of 
Long  Island,  where,  though  be  fbaght  with  de- 
termined, even  obstinate  oravery,  he  was  oom- 
pelled  to  surrender,  after  having  secured  tbe 
retreat  of  a  large  portion  of  his  command. 
Having  been  exchanged,  he  fought  with  Wash- 
ington at  Brandywine,  oommanded  tbe  reserve 
at  Oeimantown,  uid  led  a  Aviirion  at  Uon- 
month.  He  died  from  an  attack  of  gout.  Xbe 
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lume  of  Lord  Stirling  will  always  occupy  an 
honorable  place  in  American  hiitiorj,  not  oulj 
for  hi*  imqnestioned  patriotism  and  personal 
ooorage,  but  also  for  the  part  he  took  in  expos- 
k^^d  defeating  the  desigoa  of  the  Conway 

ALEXAKDBE,  A.,  a  famona  writer  on  cben, 
bom  in  Germany,  abont  1778,  died  in  Paris 
in  1860.  He  pnUisbed  in  Paris,  in  1887,  an 
"Encyolopediaof  Cheaa,"  and  in  1846,  a  "Ool- 
lection  of  the  finest  Problems  of  Ohess,"  works 
wbidi  gained  for  him  a  high  repntaticHi  among 
the  lovers  of  chess  throoghoot  Eorope.  At 
the  age  of  70  year^  bdng  still  aithtudastio 
in  the  theory  and  praetioe  Si  his  invfeenon,  be 
undertook  at  <mce  a  triomphal  and  nusaionaty 
tour  through  Germany  and  the  East,  striving  to 
give  his  own  enthodaiak  to  th«  disdples  of 
ehess,  and  to  r^se  ohess  playing  to  his  own 
ocmceptions  of  high  art 

ALEXANDBIA.  L  Aoonnty  in  K.  E.  Virginia, 
Inng  on  the  Potomac,  opposite  the  city  of 
vFashington.  The  area  of  iks  comity  is  abont 
86  square  mUes,  its  snrface  is  hilly,  and  its  soil 
poor  and  thin.  At  Alexandria,  the  capital  «{ 
the  county,  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  railroad 
temiinates,  and  a  canal  connects  that  dty  with 
GetH^town,  D,  0.  This  ooonty,  onoe  a  part  of 
the  XMstrict  of  Oolombia,  was  receded  to  Yir> 
ginia  by  act  of  congress,  July  9,  1644.  The 
products  in  1660  wwe  28,880  bushels  of  Indian 
corn,  6,288  of  wheat,  6,812  of  oate^  a^  012 
tons  of  hay.  It  contained  12  ohorchea,  and 
pnUished  8  newspapera.  There  were  619 
papUs  attending  panlto  schools.  In  I860,  its 
real  estate  was  assessed  at  ^,849,641,  and  in 
1866  at  $^68,809,  showing  an  increase  of  77 
per  cent.  Pop.  free  white,  7,217 ;  free  colored, 
1,409;  slave,  1,882;  total,  10,008.  U.  A  port 
of  entry,  and  capital  of  the  above  oonnty.  It  is 
ntnated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac,  7 
miles  below  Washington,  in  lat  88°  49'  N.  long. 
77°  4'  W.  The  Potomac  is  here  a  nule  in  widtii, 
forming  a  harbor  abto  to  accommodate  the 
largest  ships.  The  site  of  the  dty  is  andolstin^ 
affording  a  good  view  of  the  oaintol  at  Waah- 
ington,  and  the  river  Potomac.  Alexandria 
WAtains  a  oonrt  house,  8  banks,  8  newqiraMii, 
12  ohnrohes,  and  sevoral  good  sdiools.  It  is 
generally  wdl  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas,  and 
watw  haa  recently  been  int^nced  hy  machin- 
ery. The  port  owns  a  considerable  amount  of 
■hii^Dg,  in  which  com,  tobacco,  and  coal,  are 
exported.  The  city  is  connected  by  a  railroad 
90  milee  long,  with  the  central  railroad  of  Vir- 
(^□ia;  it  also  ei^joys  water  oommnnication  by 
canal  with  Georgetown,  where  it  intersects  the 
Ohesape^  and  Ohio  canal.  Since  the  oomple- 
tioQ  of  these  improvements  in  1862,  the  busi- 
ness of  Alexandria  has  oondderably  increased. 
In  1864  the  shippingof  the  port  was  8,771  tons 
rej^stered,  and  8,644  enrolled  and  licensed.  Of 
the  latter,  7,689  tons  were  employed  in  ooaiMiiig, 
and  1,560  in  steam  navigation.  The  fortam 
tradeof  the  same  yean  o(Hunsted  of  118  arrivi^ 
and  etowancea  re^eaeuUng  an  aggregate  of 


88.461  tons.  Shipbuilding  is  carried  on  hm  tif 
a  limited  extent,  and  the  cotton  maoafaotore, 
which  has  been  recently  introdaoed,  is  in  Hwy- 
ce8aful<^>erati(Hiinnmimberof&otiiries.  'Pop- 
uhttion,  8,763. 

ALEXANDRIA,  a  dty  of  Egypt,  at  the 
month  of  the  Nile.  It  was  one  of  the  greatest 
cities  of  antiquity,  little,  if  at  alh  inferior  to 
imperial  Rome,  either  in  nze,  magnificence,  or 
popul^on.  After  tiie  destruction  <tf  Tyre  by 
Alexander  the  Gk«aL  that  cooqnotir  saw  the 
greatness  which  might  be  attained  by  a  dty  at 
the  month  of  the  Nu^  and  founded  Alexandria, 
B.  0.  888.  Dinoorates  or  Dinoeharea  was  tiw 
aroUtec^  and  the  site  adeeted  was  at  tbsOano- 
pic  month  of  the  rivo-,  between  the  sea  and 
Lake  Uareotis.  The  dty  was  interaected  by 
streets  from  north  to  sonth  and  east  lowest. 
On  the  iduid  of  Pharos  a  lij^t-hoose  erf"  vast 
height  was  erected  by  Sostratos  of  Omdni^  and 
this  idand  itself  was  connected  with  the  mdn- 
land  by  a  dyke  which  divided  the  inner  from  the 
outer  harbor,  and  through  which  veasds  could 
pass  by  means  of  movable  bridges.  The  court 
end  of  the  town  was  called  the  Brodiion,  and 
here  the  royal  palace  of  the  Ptolemies  was  nt- 
nated, who  poasessed  themsdvee  of  the  kin^ 
dom  of  £^7pt  after  the  death  of  Alexander. — 
The  port  of  Alexandria  was  the  great  centre  to 
which  the  tarade  of  Earc^  and  thalfoditem- 
nean,  with  Peraia  and  the  fir  Sast^  i^wned  up 
by  the  Iboedo^an  ocmqaeats  omveiged.  Tbm 
population  of  Alexandria  nmnbered,  according 
to  the  r^psters,  no  less  than  800,000  free  men, 
to  which  must  be  added  the  female  and  juvenile 
members  of  famlli^  and  the  vast  nnmbera  of 
slaves  which  swelled  the  numerical  strength  of 
andent  dties.  Alexandria  q>eedily  be<ame  a 
great  seat  of  learning.  The  recondite  knowledge 
of  the  E^pttan  philoec^bers,  among  whom 
pbydca  and  the  mysteries  of  vitxae  had  from 
unknown  ages  been  the  otfject  of  research,  was 
qualified  by  the  brilliant  wit  and  livdy  imagi- 
nation of  tiie  Greek;  while  the  theoorado  Jew, 
the  disdple  of  Zoroaster,  the  worshippers  of 
Boddha  uid  Brama,  brought  their  creeds  and 
their  philosophy  to  this  intdleotnal  arena. 
Here  uie  solumls  of  Grecian  phUoarohy,  and 
especially  the  Flatouist^  floariebed.  In  Al«- 
andria  the  Boriptnres  were  first  made  known  to 
the  heathen  by  the  Septnagint  verdon,  and  here 
Christianity  early  took  root  and  grew  with  great 
luxoriance,  although  Alexandria  soon  b^ame 
the  head-quarters  of  sectarianism,  and  the  scene 
of  rancorous  and  unchristian  disputation  and  vio- 
lence.— Julius  Geesar  laid  siege  to  Alexandria 
and  took  it  48  B.  0.,  at  which  tame  much  damage 
was  done  to  the  city.  In  80  B.  O.  it  fell  perma^ 
nenUy  under  the  power  of  the  Romans;  and 
notwithstanding  the  removal  of  many  of  the 
moat  precious  works  of  art  to  Rome,  its  great- 
ness continued  until  the  establishment  ^  the 
■eat  of  empire  at  Oonstsatinople.  It  sofi^red 
the  wholesale  hutdieries  of  Oaracalla,  a  sack 
by  Aurelian,  and  another  by  IModetian.  The 
great  temple  of  Serapis  waa  destKqred  by  Tbeo- 
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]diQi»the[Mtriaroh,  who  leftnot  a  vestige  of  tbe 
magnifioent  struotore.  From  the  rise  of  Ooa— 
stanUno^e,  though  still  a  oeutre  <tf  com- 
merce, fw  vMoh  its  poidtion  gave  rosarka- 
ble  fteilitie^  Aluundiu  as  a  oapital  began 
■erimnhr  to  oeoUne.  In  A.D.  640  itwaa  tuea 
bj  the  Saracena  under  Omar,  and  in  969  Oairo 
was  ftwtded  by  the  caliphsof  the  Fatimite  dy- 
nasty, and  made  the  oapital  of  £gypt.  Zn  1497 
the  discoTery  of  the  oape  route  to  and 
the  East  by  the  Cep«  of  Good  Hope  completed 
its  decay.  At  present  the  ancient  city  is  a  mass 
c£  rains,  in  which  the  traveller  walks  throngh 
masses  <^  mbbish,  broken  oolumn,  sand  capitals, 
potsherds,  loose  bricks,  and  stones.  The  mider- 
groood  cisterns  for  the  preserratioa  of  the 
Kile  water  are  tbe  only  perfect  relica  of  the 
past  Tbe  great  mcmoUth,  known  as  Pompey's 
ittUarf  although  in  reality  it  does  not  belong  to 
idB  DMBKHy,  and  Gleopatra's  needles,  are  eon- 
^aaonamaamiali;  oie  of  diese,  a  solid  shaft 
of  60  feet  bi(^was  iweaented  by  the  pasha  ot 
Egypt  to  the  Bntiah  museum.  Bat  its  Tart 
WMght,  279  tons,  has  hitherto  been  by  engi- 
neers considered  &9  an  obstacle  to  its  remoraL — 
Modem  Alexudria  is  ntaated  on  the  oansewqr 
vhidb  oooe  formed  the  oommauicoUon  be- 
tweeu  the  maiidand  and  the  Pharos,  and  which 
by  constant  aoonmolation.  of  sand  and  material 
is  now  formed  into  a  neck  of  land.  There  are 
two  porta,  one  at  Uie  extremity  of  an  extensive 
roadstead  on  the  west  of  Pharo&  in  which  ves- 
sels of  the  line  may  1m.  The  other  the  modem 
port  on  the  east  of  the  Pharos^  is  less  advanta- 
geous. The  lake  Hareotis  was  dried  np  by  ao- 
oomolations  of  sand,  bat  in  1801  the  British 
army  cat  throogh  the  narrow  strip  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  IidEeof  Aboukir,  and  1^  hi  the 
aea^un.  The  towniaprindpsdly  bailt<tf  the 
rains  of  anownt  Alexandria.  The  streefa  are 
narrow  and  dirty,  and  tiie  whole  place  is  ex- 
eee^ngly  anprepoasessing.  Under  the  vigorous 
rule  of  Hehemet  All  its  commerce  revived,  and 
tiie  restoration  of  the  ovwland  route  to  India, 
of  which  Alexandria  is  one  of  the  chief  stations, 
has  again  drawn  to  it  a  great  amount  of  trt^c. 
In  1820  a  oanal  was  opened  connecting  Alexan- 
dria with  Oairo,  and  on  the  sea-ude  tbe  place 
is  fortified.  Hehemet  AJi  bnilt  a  new  p^uie, 
a  cnstom-hoose,  and  a  marine  arsenal;  and  the 
Mahmoudy  canal  connecdog  Alexandria  with 
BoaeCta  was  reopened  in  its  ancient  channel  by 
ICehemet  All  in  1820.  Hie  present  popolation 
ia  abont  60,000  of  all  nations 

ALEXANDRIAN  CODEX,  an  nndal  mana- 
script  of  the  Old  and  New  TestamenL  so 
nanied  from  the  ftot  that  it  was  £>ana  at 
Alexandria  by  Oyrillos  I^earis,  the  patiiardi 
d  Oonstantinople,  who  presented  it  (1628) 
to  Charles  L  ot  Enn^o.  It  was  written 
on  veUoffl,  in  doaUe  columns,  oondensed  and 
nnaooenteo.  It  is  supposed,  notes  attached 
to  the  oodex,  to  have  been  written  by  the  raar- 
Theola,  just  after  tbe  council  of  Nice, 
wevffl*  this  may  be,  it  contains  internal  evi- 
donoe  o{  ^gjfttiaa  t^gin.  It  oont^na  beade 
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the  canonical  books,  most  of  the  apocrypha, 
the  oanonical  books  being  slightly  varied  in  uieir 
order.  Some  writers  have  oeen  of  the  oj^ion 
that  the  writer  of  this  codex  followed  8  differ- 
ent edititaiB^  the  Byzantine  in  the  gospels,  the 
western  in  the  Acts  and  Catholic  epistles,  and 
the  Alexandrine  in  the  QHstles  of  Paul,  and, 
therefore,  speak  dt^Murae^gly  <^  its  authority. 
Others  conuder  it  the  most  perfect  oopy  <tf  the 
Soriptores  extant  It  is  considered  by  aU  a 
very  important  document  The  &mous  pas- 
sage concerning  the  8  witnesses  (1  John  v.  7) 
is  not  oontiuned  in  this  codex.  Be»de  this, 
there  are  several  chasms  in  tbe  text,  more 
en>ecia]ly  in  the  New  Testament  A  porUon 
of  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew  and  of  St 
John,  as  well  as  of  the  Second  Epistle  to 
the  Oorinthians,  is  wanting.  On  the  first  page 
of  tbe  text  of  Genesis  is  a  declaration  that 
the  US.  was  decUoated  to  the  nee  <tf  the  patri- 
arch of  Alexandria,  and  an  anathema  of  exoom- 
mnnioation  against  him  who  shall  remove  it 
from  the  libruy.  CyriUtui,  the  donor  of  the 
MS.  to  Charles,  was  a  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
before  his  removal  to  Constantinople.  By 
some  he  has  been  accnsed  of  forgery  in  this 
whole  matter.  The  MS.  is  in  very  good  con- 
dition generally.  It  is  the  only  known  MB. 
which  contains  the  genuine  epistle  of  Clement 
to  the  Oorinthians.  This  codex  is  now  pre- 
served in  the  British  museum. 

ALEXANDRIAN  LIBRARY,  a  colleotion  of 
books,  which  according  to  some  authorities  was 
begun  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  in  the  dty  of  Alexan- 
dria, B.  0.  290,  wd  according  to  others  by  his 
son,  Ptolemy  Philadelphas,  under  the  persoar 
sion  of  Demetriofl  Fhalerios.  Joeepbns  has  a 
story  aboat  the  matter  in  which  he  represents 
Demetrins  as  aayhig  to  Ptolemy  Soter,  that  the 
library  already  numbered  200,000  volumes,  and 
that  it  would  soon  amount  to  600,000.  Itaeema 
to  be  more  certun  that  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelpbua,  a  Ubrary  was  founded  in  tbe  ton- 
pie  of  Jupiter  Serapla,  of  about  100,000  volumes, 
and  that  PhiladelphuB  was  tbe  ori^nal  founder 
of  that  library  called  Alexandrian  by  way  of 
eminence.  This  makes  the  first  pOTtion  of  the 
library,  usnaUy  oall»l  Brnohion,  i^bulons. 
However  this  may  be,  Philadelphus  oertuoly 
made  very  eoei^tic  efforts,  and  not  always 
scrapnlons  ones,  to  get  books.  It  is  related  that 
be  seized  books  broi^ht  into  I^ypt,  and 
caused  th«n  to  be  transcribed,  returmng  the 
oopiea  to  the  owners  and  reserving  the 
on^nals  for  thn  library,  and  that  he  refosed 
food  to  the  Athenians  in  a  &mbie  except  on 
oondition  that  they  would  give  him  copies  of 
tiietri^iea  of  Sophocles,  .£schylas,  and  Eu- 
ripides, though  he  remunerated  them  with  1 5  tal- 
ents. Otherbooks be  purchased  both  at  Athena 
and  Rome,  and  throogboat  the  east  Ptolemy 
Energetes,  his  suocessor,  pursued  the  plans  and 
coarse  of  Philadelphus.  It  appears  that  in 
Csasar's  Alexandrian  war  (B.  0. 47)  some  pub- 
lic library  in  Alexandria  was  burned.  It  is 
ssaaily  ooondered  to  have  been  the  Bmohion, 
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near  the  palace,  bot  if  that  is  fabnlons,  then 
Mtber  the  aUaj  of  the  borning  is  so  too,  or  else 
H  was  the  Serainaa  eolleoUon  which  was 
bnmed.  If  bo,  tben  there  could  not  have  been 
a  rvry  great  collectioa  in  the  Serapdon  In  the 
time  of  Bishop  Theophilns,  who  is  s^  either  to 
hare  destroyed  or  pillaged  that  collection  about 
A.  D.  400.  At  any  rate,  if  Tbeopfailas  baroed 
it,  then  from  that  time  till  the  destrootion  of 
the  Alexandrian  library,  by  the  order  of  the 
caHph  Omar  (A  D.  642),  the  collecUon  made 
conld  have  been  of  little  exteot,  and  less  valae, 
and  even  if  Theophilns  did  not  bom  the  Sera- . 
pian  collection  in  his  time,  bnt  only  pilh^ed 
it,  and  the  contents  were  finally  retarned,  even 
tben  the  destmction  of  the  caliph  is  of  mnch 
less  acconnt  than  is  oommonly  considered. 
Gibbon  indeed  that  Abnlfaragias,  who 

gives  the  aooonnt  of  tiie  destmction  by  the 
caliph,  is  not  to  be  beHered  ibr  lack  of  oorrob- 
oranve  e^denoe  frran  those  whom  he  claims  to 
have  been  better  qualified  by  blrtii  and  oircnm- 
Btanoes  to  have  known  thefaots  in  the  cas^  and 
who  are  totally  silent  conconing  aay  mw  de< 
Btrection.  Abaliara^aswasaDadveoflfolitene^ 
on  the  banlu  of  the  Enphratea,  and  spent  most 
of  his  life  in  Syria,  and  wrote  abcmt  A.  D. 
12S0.  Eotychina  and  Elmacin,  on  the  contrary, 
were  natives  of  Egypt,  and  Eutychins  wrote 
more  than  800  years  earlier  than  Abnlfaragins. 
The  general  opinion  of  critios  and  historians, 
however,  ^vea  credence  to  Abnlfara^ns.  He 
says  that  Amron,  the  captfdn  of  the  caliph's 
army,  wonld  fain  have  preserved  the  library, 
bnt  that  the  CHliph  relied,  *^If  these  Grecian 
books  agree  wiui  the  Koran,  they  are  nseless, 
if  not  Ihey  shonld  be  destroyed,"  and  so  the 
wder  was  obeyed.  The  manascripts,  AbnHiffa- 
s^na  were  parcelled  out  to  the  4,000  baths 
m  Alexandria,  md  were  there  bameo,  the  pro- 
cess occQp>inff  more  than  6  months.  This  part 
of  the  story  tnrows  an  air  of  incredibility  over 
the  whole.  For  plainly,  if  the  story  of  the 
burning  has  any  tmth  in  it,  the  only  collection 
to  be  destroyed  was  the  Serapian,  and  that  at  the 
largest  estimate,  even  with  the  addition  of  the 
Pereamean  mannscripts  (3,000)  by  Mark  Antony 
(and  concerning  tbia  there  is  a  dunbt,  for  Volate- 
ranus  says  they  were  burned  at  the  taking  of 
Per^amDB,andStrabosays  they  were  atPergamos 
In  hu  time  daring  tba  reign  of  Tiberias),  ooald 
not  have  exceeded  700,000  Tolnme%  and  this 
woald  give  leas  than  SOO  manusoripta  to  a  bath. 
There  were,  beside  the  Alexandrian  library,  at 
least  2  other  librariea  In  that  dty,  one  in  the 
temple  of  Aagnstns,  and  one  in  the  Alexan- 
drian school. 

ALEXANDBIAK  SCHOOL.  This  is  a  term 
used  with  no  little  vagneneea,  aa  applied  to 
a  oertun  type  of  fanman  cnltare,  or  ratner  to  a 
certain  blending  of  several  types  of  cnltare, 
which  at  length  resulted  in  a  kind  of  rel^ons 
eclecticism,  itself  becoming  in  tnm  a  most 
important  element  in  the  dotermiaation  of 
Christian  history.  As  Bach,  the  term  will  be 
nsed  in  this  article,  and  not  as  ngnifying  or  in- 
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timating  the  existence  of  any  q>edAo  organiza- 
tion for  promalgating  anydeterraiaote  religioos 
aymbol,  fliUy  ^>prehendea  io  the  conscdoosnees 
of  its  fonnders.  For  more  than  half  a  decade 
of  oentories,  Egypt  had  been  preparing  for  tiie 
important  port  wfakh  the  Alexudiian  mov^ 
ment  was  to  pl^  in  Christian  history.  Under 
Amaaia  (B.  0.  660)  permission  was  g^ven  to 
Greeks  to  settle  in  £gypt.  Already,  in  the 
taking  of  Jenuolem  by  Kebnchadaezzor,  a 
company  of  Jews  under  Johaoan,  had,  by  pn- 
mlssion  of  the  conqueror,  gone  iato  Egypt,  and 
BO  had  oommenoed  that  great  mingling  of  the 
two  most  diverse  forms  of  thought  the  world 
ever  saw,  Judaism  and  Platonism.  The  impidse 
given  by  the  Greek  Egyptian  colont^  together 
with  other  motives  of  policy,  determined  Alsx- 
ander  to  make  Egypt  the  seat  of  his  vast  em- 
pire. From  the  moment  of  the  founding  of  Alex- 
andria, in  the  imiseonttoa  of  his  purpoae,  that 
tatv  drew  together  a  mixed  popnlm<»  of  Jews 
oua  GreelEBi  celebrated  tor  learning  and  science. 
But  the  Grecian  philosophy  and  language  so 
entirely  took  the  lead  in  the  literonr  oultote  of 
Alexandria,  that  under  Ptolemy  Philaddphin^ 
the  Alexandrian  Jews  had  exchanged  their  own 
tongue  for  the  Greek.  It  was  this  very  oir- 
onmstonce  that  led  to  their  world-renowned 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into 
Greek,  known  as  the  Septuagint,  800  years  be- 
fore Christ.  Thiswasthe  signal  fortnuiEplanting 
the  Hebrew  literature  to  Alexandria,  and  from 
this  tim&  that  form  of  religious  thought  and 
feeling  which  might  aptly  be  characterized  as 
Grseoo-Judaism,  may  be  considered  as  having  a 
distinct  existence.  The  rationalism  of  the  Plar 
tonic  pbikMophy,  and  the  snpro-natoralism  of 
the  Je  vidi  Soriptores,  were  brought  into  imme- 
diate oontaot,  and  exenHsed  a  powerftal  modil^- 
ing  influenoe  upon  each  other.  Tlie  fbunding 
of  the  Alexandrian  library,  and  the  Tazious 
other  appliances  and  means  of  hamau  onltive, 
both  intensified  the  stru^le  which  now  oom- 
menoed,  and  fbmisbed  the  instrnments  of  its 
prosecution.  For  a  time  it  might  have  been 
uDoertain  how  the  struggle  would  terminate, 
whether  in  the  domiuatioa  of  Judusm  or  Pla- 
tonism in  the  resulting  form  of  the  Alexandrian 
Gnosis.  But  as  before,  so  now,  discipline  had 
the  advantage  of  zeal,  and  the  hitroduction  of 
the  oriental  mysticism  as  on  ally  of  Qretnan 
thou^^  tuned  the  scale  in  ftvor  of  ^  |du- 
lost^er,  and  brought  ont  of  Ais  oramsed 
mindiag  of  elements,  by  a  sort  of  deotiTe 
affinity,  a  rellgio-philoaophical  system,  of  which 
Flatoaism  was  the  base,  and  in  which  Jn- 
daism  was  made  to  play  but  a  subordiuate 

?art,  by  the  neutralizing  agency  of  Zoroaster, 
fans  was  the  Jew  on  one  hand  lifted  to  the 
plane  of  a  decddedly  higher  rational  thought, 
while  there  was  enough  of  the  Jewish  elemuit 
in  the  resulting  compound  to  humble  to  a  cer- 
tain d^ree  the  haughty  Greek,  till  he  would 
consent  to  take  counsel  of  his  eowtiona  as  well  04 
of  his  Icwio  in  fi*am{ng  the  symbol  of  hia  fiuth. 
Thus  had  the  mental  movement  of  Aleaundria 
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swnlted  the  oMning  of  tUo  Ohriadan  era. 
The  Judatan  or  Faleatine  vss  nnohanged. 
The  earlj  teachers  of  Ohristtaiutj  on  the  spot 
of  its  introduction  had  ar^  simple  and  diract 
task  before  them.  It  was  to  teach  the  rellnon 
of  the  Nazarene  mostl^r  as  a  historical  &ot, 
and  in  behalf  of  that  fact,  to  appeal  to  the 
Jews  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  pure  sapra- 
naturalistn,  and  to  the  Roman  Gentiles  from 
the  plane  of  Folytbeistio  conception.  There 
was  neither  call  nor  opportnnitj  for  more.  Bat 
when  at  lengtli,  in  the  extension  of  their  labors, 
they  came  to  Alexandria,  it  was  not  enongb,  as 
in  other  places,  that  tbej  shonld  proclaim 
Ohristianity  as  a  dogma,  or  a  &ct  It  moat  be 
in  soma  manner  related  to  the  Alexandrian 
tboaght,  translated  into  the  philosophic  tcmgae 
of  that  great  seat  of  learning  and  idvlllzation. 
^noe,  the  earlj  teachers  of  Ohristiani^  at 
Alexandria  natnrally  made  it  the  dnrect 
eflbrt  of  th^  instroctions  to  show  the  har- 
snonj  of  the  gospel  with  the  great  winci- 
ples  of  this  GrsDco-Jewish  philosophy.  To  do 
this  Aristotelianism  was  called  into  requisition. 
This  was  opposed  to  the  myBticism  of  the  East, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  had  a  oertain  affinity 
with  the  Platonic  philosophy,  in  its  hostility  to 
the  Pantheistic  sentiment,  from  which  the  re- 
ocwTiition  of  the  v\i]  or  blind  force  in  Nature 
snmciently  distinguished  Plato,  though  it  left  in 
his  philosophy  a  savor  of  BnaiiBm.  Thus, 
maloog  an  ally  of  the  Bt^^te,  tiie  doctrines 
of  the  cross  tnamphed  over  those  of  Zoroasto' 
and  Plato,  while  at  the  same  time  they  received 
an  inflaenoe  from  this  Alexandrian  eclectidsm, 
a  bias  towards  the  rationalistio  and  mystic  con- 
ception  of  splritnal  tmtb,  which  Alexandrian 
OhriBtianity  has  sent  down  tbroagh  the  ages,  to 
the  present  honr.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the 
Alexandrian  school,  rather  than  any  determinate 
and  verbally  expressed  symbol.  No  sooh  symbol 
for  a  moment  existed  at  Alexandria.  There 
was  too  much  freedom  of  individual  thought  to 
seenre  unity  of  futh  in  any  imperfect  announce- 
ment of  Christian  doctrine,  and  too  little  scope 
to  that  thoDght  to  attain  unity  of  faith  in  a  per- 
fect one.  Neo-Platonism,  by  which  is  meant 
that  modification  of  Platoniun  which  more  per- 
ftcUy  adapted  it  to  tlie  Ohristian  doctrine,  is 
Mmetimea  qioken  of  aa  completely  developed  in 
the  ante-Christian  movement  described  above. 
But  it  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  progresdve 
evolution,  out  of  the  combined  action  of  Fla- 
touism,  Jndusm,  and  mysticism  before  the 
Ohristian  era,  completed  by  the  additional  forces 
of  Christianity  and  Aristotelianism,  in  the  first 
and  second  centuries  of  ^e  Ohristian  era,  and 
thos  the  result  of  7  centuries  of  growth  and  con- 
flict in  human  thought.  That  it  was  a  vital  move- 
ment in  human  history  is  evidenced  from  the 
fact  that  to  this  day,  the  type  of  the  Alexan- 
drian Ohristianity  has  come  down  distinct  from 
that  of  Antioch,  which  was  then  taking  form  side 
by  wde  with  that  of  ^STpt.  The  Alexandrian 
movement  in  its  p08t-<%ristian  period  is  illus- 
trated with  the  names  of  Fhilo,  Ammonias 
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6aoea&  Flotldas,  l^nphyry,  Lunhliehua,  Hlero- 
eles,  ProdiiB,  Pantaenu  Clement^  Origeo, 
Athananos,  Gregory  of  Nadanxen,  and  C^riL 
It  is  not,  however,  meant  that  all  anstained  the 
same  relative  portion,  to  the  movement.  Of 
these  Philo  represents  the  Judaistio  extreme, 
while  Clement  is  the  great  Christian  Alexan- 
drian, and  one  to  whom,  more  than  any  other, 
the  present  symbol  of  the  Protestant  fiiith,  so 
for  as  it  is  represented  in  the  Alexandrian 
rather  than  the  Antiochian  branch,  owes  its  de- 
velopment and  preservation. 

ALEXANDRINE,  or  Alsxandbuit,  in  po- 
etry, a  metre  ooni^ting  of  13  or  12  and  18 
syllablea  alternately ;  so  called  from  a  poem  on 
we  life  of  Alexander  writtoi  in  this  kind  of 
Terse  a  French  poet  of  the  18th  oentory. 
The  French  have  ever  since  cultivated  this  tspo- 
(des  of  verse  mcne  than  any  other  European 
nation.  Their  tragedies  are  mostly  composed 
of  Alexandrines.  In  bis  Essay  on  Criticism, 
Pope  gives  tiie  English  opinion  of  them : 

A  nefldleM  Alcxandrtno  ends  tho  foiiK, 

That  like  %  wonnded  iiutke  dng*  Ito  Snr  l«Dgth  along. 

ALEXANDROV,  or  Auxakdkovbk,  a  name 
given  to  various  towns  and  places  in  Busfda, 
The  more  interesting  among* them  are:  I.  A 
small  city  in  the  government  vladimeer,  with  a 
large  ancient  convent  wltere  Ivan  iV.  estab- 
lished the  first  printing  office  at  the  end  of  the 
16th  century,  and  where  is  now  situated  one  of 
those  institations,  which  are  scattered  over  Rus- 
sia, for  the  education  at  public  cost,  and  mider 
the  superintendence  of  the  empress,  of  young 
S^la  {a  nolde  fomiUes,  and  espemally  of  tbe  or- 
phans of  civil  and  military  officers.  Hereisalao 
the  central  hoard  of  the  imperial  stud,  for  the  Im* 
provementof  die  breed  of  horses.  11.  In  little 
Russia,  government  of  Yekaterinoelav,  on  the 
Dnieper,  beyond  its  cataracts.  It  is  a  commer- 
cial mart,  whose  trade  extends  from  the  in- 
terior of  Russia  to  the  Black  sea.  The  produce 
of  the  country  is  brought  by  the  river  Samara 
to  within  a  few  miles  of  Alexandrov;  thence  It 
is  carried  on  wheels  to  tiie  city,  where  it  is 
shipped  on  tlu  Dnieper.  III.  A  place  near  St. 
Petersburg,  vnth  an  imperial  porcelain  manu- 
factory. IV.  A  harbor  in  the  channel  of  Tar- 
tary,  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Amow,  oi^k>* 
site  to  the  Island  of  Sogbalien. 

AT.TiXFj  HioHAXLownoH,  seooud  ear  ot 
Bnssia,  of  the  Btnnaiioff  lineage  born  March 
10,  1629,  succeeded  hia  father  Suchael  Fedoro- 
witch  July  12,  1046,  and  died  Jan.  29,  1676. 
During  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign  he  had 
fbr  advisers  his  tutor,  Morosofi^  and  the  grand 
chancellor  Plessoff.  These  were  stormy  yeara. 
An  insurrection  broke  out  against  his  oounseU 
lors,  and  Plessoff  was  slain.  Next  appeared  two 
pretenders  to  the  crown ;  one  calling  himself 
Dimitri  (he  was  the  third  pretender  who  had 
taken  that  name),  the  other  a  certain  Anku- 
dino^  calling  himself  a  son  of  the  czar  Badl 
Shuiski.  Alezei  put  them  down,  and  after- 
ward proved  himself  one  of  the  best  aover. 
eigna  who  ever  occupied  the  Russian  thrme. 
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His  reign  marked  the  dawn  of  that  dTiliatim 
which  liis  Bon,  Peter  the  Great,  more  widelj 
diffiised  over  Kaasia.  He  eocoaraged  learning, 
fostered  printing  establishments,  attracted  to 
Bnssia  from  abroad  men  of  letters,  artists,  phy- 
sicians, as  well  as  manufoctarers  and  operatives. 
He  vaa  active,  intelligent,  temperate,  mild,  juaf, 
and  placable.  To  breaJc  the  pride  of  the 
princes  {Kna*)  and  boyardd,  who  refused  gen- 
erally to  obey  the  orders  ot  a  military  or  civil 
■apmor,  wlwa  the  date  of  his  title  was  later 
than  their  own,  Alexri  isdered  tlieie  rebels 
to  deposit  an  the  docnmenu  relating  to  tb^ 
rank  in  the  dhanoery  of  the  lmj>e^  oonncUt 
and  then  burnt  them  togettter  with  the  <dd  no- 
bUiar  record  of  the  «npire,  called  the  Velvet 
Book.  Under  his  r^gn  Russia  for  the  first 
time  began  to  have  uie  advantage  over  the 
Poles,  whom  be  defeated  in  a  war  lasting  from 
1654  to  *fi6.  By  the  treaUes  of  Uoaeow  and 
Androsho^  concladed  with  the  Polish  king, 
John  Sobiesld,  Alexei  recovered  several  prov- 
inces formerly  taken  from  Bussia.  During  his 
reign  the  Cossacks  of  the  Dnieper  and  of  the 
Ukraioe,  for  centuiiee  tribntaiies  of  Poland, 
seceded  and  submitted  to  Bossia.  He  was  twice 
married,  and  left  children  by  both  wives.  The 
first  was  a  Miloslawska,  of  a  Busslan  boyord 
ftmily,  the  seoond  a  Naryshkine,  a  person  of 
lower  tank,' vltom  Alexd  ohose  frran  the  ^ht 
of  her  shoe,  whioh  made  him  think  she  had  a 
very  small  and  handsome  foot.  She  was  the 
mother  of  Peter  the  Great 

ALEXEI  PBTBowrroH,  the  eldest  son  of 
Peter  the  Great,  and  of  Eudoxia  Lu)a(^in,  bom 
in  Moscow  Feb.  18,  1690,  died  July  7, 1718. 
Surrounded  from  childhood  by  the  relations 
of  hia  mother,  he  was  the  centre  of  all  those 
who  were,  like  her,  averse  to  the  reforms  in- 
troduced by  his  father.  He  affected  a  fanatic 
love  of  old  Bossian  cnstoma,  manners,  pr^n- 
dicof,  and  saperstitions,  and  Peter  decided  to  ex- 
clade  him  from  the  throne.  Alexei,  then  about 
S3  years  old,  seemingly  consented  to  thia  plan, 
saying  it  was  bis  wish  to  become  a  monk.  He 
entoed  a  monastery,  but  still  kept  np  his  inter* 
oonrse  with  themaloontonts,  and  \nth  nismother, 
who  had  Ukewise  been  shut  up  in  a  convent, 
and  with  her  Dumerous  dissatisfied  relations. 
During  the  travels  of  Peter  through  various 
European  coantries  in  1717,  Alexei  announced 
that  he  hod  received  the  order  of  his  father  to 
join  him  abroad.  He  thus  managed  to  escape 
to  Vienna,  where  he  claimed  the  protection  of 
the  German  emperor,  and  theoce  he  went  to 
Kaplea  Peter  sent  after  the  furtive  Rnmean- 
xoE,  captain  of  the  guards,  and  Tolstoi,  the 
privy  conosellor,  who,  partly  by  coaxing,  p&rtiy 
by  menoeea^  soooeedea  in  minglng  him  back  to 
Petettbniv.  On  Feb.  2, 1718,  Peter  disinher- 
ited AlexM,  Inmeaohiog  him  and  many  ot  his 
kindred  aim  advisen  fi>r  high  treason.  Alexd 
was  tried  by  the  great  eoonoU  of  tbe  em[dre| 
to  which,  for  the  pnrposes  of  this  trial,  the 
Usfaops  were  adde^  who^  however,  refiued  to 
fote^  and  wonld  not  take  port  in  a  ooj^  sen^ 
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tence.  While  the  trial  was  going  on,  Peter 
asked  the  court  of  Spain  to  give  him  a  copy  of 
the  records  of  the  proceedings  ag^nst  Don 
Carlos,  son  of  Philip  II.  Alexei  was  found 
guilty  by  his  jndges  and  condemned  to  death. 
Peter  pardoned  him,  but  he  died  July  7, 1718, 
a  few  days  after  the  condemnation ;  some  say 
from  fear  and  excitement,  others  that  he  was 
eiclier  poisoned  or  secretly  beheaded  by  the 
order  of  his  father.  Peter  himself  pubUahed 
the  proceedings  of  the  trial.  Alexei,  when  very 
youuA  woa  married  to  a  princess,  Wolfenbdtt^ 
who  died  in  1716,  leaving  a  daughter,  and  a  son 
who  reigned  afterward  as  Peter  II.  The  ftto 
of  AlexcI  has  been  dramatlged  by  tlie  Oerman 
poete  Gebe  and  Immennann. 

ALEXIN,  a  circle  of  the  province  of  Tula, 
in  European  Rnsua.  It  embraces  one  city,  and 
241  villages,  oontuniog  atraat  90,000  inhabit- 
ants. The  district  is  nearly  level,  well  watered 
and  wooded,  and  tolerably  fertOe.  Its  coital, 
on  the  river  Oka,  has  a  population  of  8,000 ; 
it  has  4  chnrohes,  and  manufaotories  of  bats 
and  soap. 

ALEaIS,  or  Alkxics  L,  Comnarus,  emperor 
of  Constantinople,  born  in  1048,  died  Aug.  15, 
1118.  The  fiumly  of  the  Oomneni,  which  up- 
held fbr  a  while  uie  &te  <tf  the  dnldng  empi^ 
had  first  become  distiiuniiahed  in  the  r^gn  of 
the  seoond  Basil,  when  Manuel  Oomnenns  con- 
tributed by  war  and.  treaty  to  appease  the 
troubles  of  the  east.  Isaac  Comnenus,  one 
his  sons,  was  elevated  to  the  throne,  and  be- 
queathed the  sceptre  to  his  broths  John,  who 
however  revising  it,  it  passed  out  of  the  family. 
John  Comnenus  left  8  children,  the  third  and 
most  illustrious  of  whom  was  Alexis  I.,  the 
restorer  of  the  imperial  greatness  of  his  house. 
Alexis  was  endowed  by  natore  with  excellent 
talents,  and  bad  received  a  careful  education 
under  the  direction  of  his  mother,  "in  hia 
^onth  be  had  served  the  emperor  Michael  VIL 
m  the  Turkic  war,  from  the  perils  of  which  he 
was  recalled  to  render  fbrther  eervioe  against 
l^e  rdwl  Kicephoros  Botaniotea  He  was  one 
of  the  most  fiuthftil  and  perdstent  adherents  of 
Michael,  till  he  was  deposed  by  his  rebel  enemy, 
when  he  ofl^«d  his  services  to  the  new  em- 
peror. Nicqifaoma^  who  had  appre<nated  bis 
valor  when  an  enemy,  now  received  him  with 
esteem  and  confidence,  bestowed  honors  upon 
him,  and  ciiarged  him  with  restoring  the  peace 
of  the  empire  then  disturbed  by  many  rebel- 
lions, Alexis  triumphed  over  the  most  power* 
All  leaders  of  revolt,  Bryeonius  and  Bamlacins, 
and  led  them  in  chains  to  the  foot  of  the  throne. 
His  victories,  however,  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  emperor  and  the  envy  of  the  courtiers ;  and 
when  be  ref^ed  to  mardi  against  a  new  rebel, 
the  husband  of  his  sister,  the  merit  of  his  pas^ 
servioea  was  foi^gotten,  and  his  destmclion  was 
purposed.  Forewarned  in  time,  he  esctqwd, 
by  the  protection  of  the  empreaa,  to  the  army, 

which  he  was  the  &vorite,  and  by  wluoh  he 
was  immediatdy  prooloimed  emperor.  Ha 
marched  in  1081  igidnat  Oomitantlnoplts  whioh 
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he  took,  end  gare  up  to  the  pillage  of  his  sol- 
diers ;  and  Nioephonu  was  permitted  to  retire 
to  a  coDvont.  Alexis  foand  the  empire  in  a 
oondition  which  called  for  the  exeroise  of  all 
his  talents,  heing  not  only  in  iDteraal  discora- 
poenre,  bat  sarronnded  by  enemies  on  every 
side.  On  the  east  the  Tictorioos  Turks,  over- 
nuining  ihe  provinoea  of  Asia,  had  spread  from 
Persia  to  the  Hellespont;  on  the  west,  the  ad- 
Tentorons  and  valorotts  Normans,  under  their 
le*der  Robert  Gniscard,  after  brilliaDt  Bnooesses 
in  Italy,  were  adrandng  eastward,  ambltiotu 
nt  the  purple ;  and  new  swamu  of  Scythians 
from  the  north  having  crossed  the  Donabe  uid 
oooiqtied  Thraoe,  had  several  times  defeated 
the  imperial  troops.  The  first  measure  of 
Atexis  was  to  oonolade  a  peace  with  the  Tarks 
by  abandoning  to  them  the  proviaces  of  which 
they  already  had  possession.  He  had  fooud 
his  camp  witiioat  soldiers,  and  his  treasury 
without  money,  but  heavy  exactions  and  spoli- 
ations of  the  ohnrches  fhroished  him  the  means 
to  raise  at  once  an  army  of  70,000  men,  with 
which  he  marched  for  the  deliverance  of  Dn- 
razio,  besiwed  by  the  Normans.  Hb  treaty 
wiUi  the  snitan  had  procured  liira  an  auxiliary 
force  trfsome  thrasud  Turka^  and  he  had  even 
•oooeeded  In  »nli«Hng  mider  Ids  hannw  some 
of  the  wild  Seythiana.  The  battle  was  fought 
Oct.  18, 1061 ;  and  the  Normans,  led  tm  by  the 
egoal  tuot  of  Robert  and  his  wife  G^ta,  gained 
a  OMoplete  victory.  Robert  was  now  obliged 
by  a  revolt  of  his  vassals  to  return  for  a  time 
to  Italy,  and  gare  Alexis  Imsore  to  repel  the 
inoreasiog  and  dangerous  incursions  of  the 
Turks.  By  means  of  his  marine,  he  contended 
with  doubtful  suocesa  against  them  till  1096, 
but  was  in  deroair  when  he  learned  that  the 
Tnrks  had  avMled  themselves  of  the  art  of 
some  Greek  prisoners  to  build  a  fleet,  with 
which  they  were  approaching  Oonstantinople. 
In  spite  of  his  inventive  genius,  he  found  him- 
self at  the  end  ot  his  resoaroea^  and  he  ad- 
drened  himself  fbr  aid  to  the  wmt,  deolaring 
that  the  extotMioe  (tf  Ohristendntt  was  tbreatr 
fliied  by  ibSn  new  inuption  of  barbwianii  Ihe 
eaptnre  of  Jaraaalem  by  the  MnasnlmsMi,  tin 
preaching  of  Peter  the  hermit,  and  the  activity 
of  Pope  Urban  II.,  produced  a  meeting  of  the 
Ohrisoan  princes  at  Plaoentia.  The  ambassa- 
dors of  Alexis  were  there  present,  and  thdr 
redtal  contributed  much  toward  deciding  Ihe 
princes  to  join  the  first  cnuode.  AlexiB  had 
thought  only  of  a  moderate  succor  from  the 
west ;  when  therrfore  in  1096  the  promlscnous 
armies  of  the  crusaders  b^an  to  arrive,  num- 
bering nntold  hosts,  and  led  on  by  the  most  re- 
nowned leaders  of  JEurope,  his  fears  were  quite 
as  great  as  his  hopes,  and  be  was  glad  to  give 
tiiem  a  quick  psssage  into  Aria,  where  at  first 
the  Tarki  found  little  dBBcnlty  hi  amiibihting 
tbem.  Godft«7  of  BooOlon,  and  Hu^  eonut 
of  y<nn8ndoi&  encamped  dnring  the  winter  in 
the  mvlrons  m  Oonstuitinc^  and  it  was  only 
Inr a  ikUfol  disiOsr  of  hii  miStaiTforoeB  that 
Iba  emperor  Celt  Uioapitiliaftb  Be  Med  to 


give  them  the  assistance  which  he  had  prom- 
ised, and  in  1097  demanded  from  the  chiefs  of 
the  crusade  that  tbey  should  restore  to  him  his 
ancient  possessions  in  Asia,  and  should  do 
homage  to  him  for  all  the  territory  which  they 
conquered  oat  of  certain  prescribed  limits. 
They  consented,  thoo^  Bohemond,  the  son  of 
the  emperor*s  old  enemy  Robert  Gniscard,  long 
refused,  and  Tancred  passed  over  into  Asia  to 
av(M  the  public  ceremony  of  d<»ng  homage,  at 
which  coont  Robert  erf  Puis  insulted  btforethe 
wwld  tiie-  imperial  mcfesty.  These  events 
make  the  theme  of  one  of  Wtuter  Scott's  novels. 
A  good  harmony  never  existed  between  Alexis 
and  the  leaders  of  tiie  crusades,  and  though  he 
rendered  them  important  assistance  in  the  riego 
of  Nice,  and  though  by  their  aid  he  recovered 
some  important  towns  of  Aria  Hinor,  and  the 
islands  Rhodes  and  Ohios,  yet  by  faithlessly 
abandomng  the  Christians  before  Antiocb,  he 
so  outraged  Bohemond,  that  this  prince  re- 
turned to  Europe,  increased  his  army,  and 
began  to  wage  war  in  Thrace  agunst  Alexia. 
He,  however,  guned  but  riigbt  successes,  and 
soon  made  peace.  In  the  lost  years  of  his  life, 
Alexis  continued  to  war  against  the  Turks, 
and  defeated  them  In  great  battles  in  1115  and 
1116.  Alexis  was  an  Ale  ruler,  valiant,  active, 
and  poUtic ;  but  he  proved  himself  also  dissem' 
bling  and  hypocritical,  when  he  could  not  other- 
wise attain  his  ends. — Alszui  II.,  Comrsnvs,  em- 
peror of  Oonstantinople,  bom  Sept  10, 1167j  died 
mll88.  HewasthirdindescentfromAlexiusL, 
came  to  the  throne  under  the  guardianship  of 
his  mother  Mary,  and  .  was  nn^Ie  to  rule  the 
ambitious  and  nnsorupulous  relatives  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded.  Andronicus,  the  most 
conspicuous  character  in  the  history  of  this 
time,  having  put  the  empress  Har^  to  death,  soon 
^ter  caused  the  death  of  Alexis,  after  a  reign 
8  years  and  a  few  days. — ^Alzxib  III.,  Anob- 
LUB,  emperor  of  Oonstantinople,  died  in  ISIO, 
During  the  reign  of  the  tyrant  Andronicus,  he 
had  tuen  r^ioge  with  Saladin,  and  had  returned 
to  OcHutaotinople  only  after  the  deUironement 
ftf  Androoicus.  Loaded  with  hoa(ffs  by  the 
new  emperor  Isaac  Angelus,  he  did  not  the  less 
plot  agunst  him,  and  in  1195  mauaged  to  dis* 
place  and  succeed  him.  His  reign  was  disgraced 
by  the  depredations  made  upon  the  empire,  by 
Turks,  Iwrbarians,  and  his  wife  Eunhro^ne. 
In  1208,  Constantinople  wss  approached  by  a 
formidable  Venetian  fleet,  and  captured ;  the 
emperor  Isaac  was  restored,  and  Angelus 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  monastery.— 
Alexis  IY.,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  bom  in 
the  second  half  of  the  lath  century,  died  Feb.  6, 
1384,  ^r  a  reign  of  a  few  months.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  emperor  leaao  Angelu^  and  was 
hated  by  hb  snltjectB  for  the  enbrts  which  he 
made  to  extort  fhnn  them  the  monMT  vhieh  he 
had  promised  to  the  crondenL  and  deflpised  by 
the  cmsaders  for  having  made  them  promises 
which  he  could  not  fomL  A  rebellion  broke 
out,  whidi  was,  however,  crashed  by  Alexis  Mnr- 
lu^oe  in  die  name  of  Ala^ ;  be  then  cansad 
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the  unfortnnate  emperor  to  be  cart  into  prisoiif 
wh^e  he  was  bood  after  strangled. — ^Auzia  V., 
nimuned  Murzaplilus,  emperor  of  CoDstanti- 
Qople,  bom  la  the  seooad  half  of  the  12th  oen- 
ta^,  died  in  1204.  He  had  caused  the  de- 
throaemeat  and  death  of  Alexia  lY.,  and  was 
Immediately  after  obliged  to  flee  from  the 
throne  himselfl  He  fell  toto  the  hands  of  the 
Frenofaf  who  precipitated  him  from  the  top  of 
a  lottT  oidamn.  Artfal,  avaridoiUj  and  onulf 
he  stripped  all  the  great  lords  of  vtuir  w«alUi, 
woidng  hj  the  strictest  law  that  it  belcmged  to 
tunuelf.   He  rdgned  but  8  months. 

ALEXIH,  or  AuciiuB  1.^  Comnestjb,  em- 
peror of  Trebizond,  bom  abont  1180,  died  in 
Feb.  1223.  The  relentless  enmity  of  Isaao 
Aogelns  to  the  flsmily  of  the  Oomneni,  Uireaten- 
ed  the  entire  exterminatitm  of  that  illoBtrious 
honae.  The  eona  of  the  last  Oomnenian  em- 
peror of  Oonstantinople,  John  and  Uanuel, 
were  by  his  command  mutilated  and  mnrdored 
in  prison.  The  latter,  however,  left  two  u^ant 
Bona,  Alexis  and  David,  who  fled  with  their 
mother  to  tb«r  relative  Thamor,  the  Georgian 
qneen  of  Tedis,  by  whom  they  were  received, 
protected,  and  educated.  They  gradually  formed 
a  dominkni  <hi  the  banks  of  the  Fhana.  wlUch 
the  distracted  goveimnent  of  the  Ang«i  filled 
to  sappress.  On  the  conquest  of  Oonatantanople 
by  the  Latins  in  1204,  they,  Alexis  and  his 
brother,  rallied  around  them  numerous  discon- 
tented Greeks,  left  their  retreat,  and  passed  the 
PhuBla.  Alexb  oaptared  Trebizond,  Oerasus, 
Mesoohaldion,  and  took  poesesmon  of  all  that 
coast  of  the  Black  sea  as  far  as  Amisas,  while 
David  advanced  beyond  tiie  Halys,  took  Sinope, 
and  poshed  his  conquests  even  to  the  enviroDS 
of  Constantinople.  Alexis  now  assnmed  the 
imperial  title,  proclaiming  himself  king  and 
ruler  of  all  Anatolia,  hat  many  of  the  Byzan- 
tine historians  ref^ised  to  mention  him  by  this 
title,  in  order  to  flatter  the  Latin  emperors. 
The  reign  of  Alexia  was  troubled  by  perpetual 
van  wtththe  Turks,  and  with  TheodoreLas- 
caris,  who  having  tike  Alexis,  become  master 
of  a  fi-agment  of  the  empire,  was  entitled  tha 
emperor  of  Nice.  lu  1214^  Alexis  condoded  a 
peace  with  the  latter,  but  the  same  year  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  sultan  of  Iconium,  and 
purchased  his  liberty  by  yielding  to  the  Turks 
the  town  and  district  of  Sinope.  His  empire  at 
his  death  was  reduced  to  (he  coast  of  the  Black 
sea,  comprised  between  the  Phasis  on  the  east, 
and  the  Thermodon  on  the  west. — ^Auxis 
n.,  CoHNiNUS,  one  of  the  line  of  Trebizond 
^perors,  bom  in  1282,  died  in  1880.  He 
Buoceeded  his  &ther  John  U.  in  1297,  under 
the  wardship  of  Andronicos  II.,  emperor  of 
Oonstantinople.  Aodronicua  derirad  him  to 
marry  a  Greek  lady,  bat  Akzis  wefbrred  an 
Iberian  princess,  his  nuniage  with  whom  put 
an  end  to  the  good  harmooj  which  bad  ezirted 
between  the  two  Greek  oonrts.  Alexis  had 
wars  with  the  Turks,  who  in  1819  unsocoesifhl- 

beae^  Oerasns  and  Sn^M.  He  also  had 
oiffloDltiee  with  the  Genoese,  who  hadpoesesMd 
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establishments  at  Trebizond  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  century.  As  their  commerce 
with  ConstaDtinople  was  free  from  taxation, 
they  demanded  the  same  privUe^  from  the 
emperor  of  Trebizond.  The  latter  refused,  and 
after  a  violentmelto,  daring  which  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  factories  belonging  to  the  Genoeee 
were  homed,  they  no  longer  insisted.  Alexia 
received,  in  1B29,  a  letter  from  Fopo  John 
ZZIL,  charging  him  to  end  the  sdiism  of 
tin  Greek  ohnrcb,  to  which  he  retnnied 
no  answer.— Auzn  HL,  Ooicmnn,  empswr 
of  Trebizond,  born  in  1888,  died  in  1880.  Ha 
was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Baolens  11^  sno- 
ceeded  Uichael  I.  in  1849,  and  two  yeara  later 
married  the  princess  Theodora,  of  the  imperial 
house  of  the  Oantacozeni,  at  Omi^antinq^ 
Alexia  was,  during  20  years,  in  war  with  the 
Turks,  and  at  one  time  narrowly  ese^>ed  foiling 
into  their  hands  in  the  snowy  mountains  of 
Ghalybia.  He  at  last  concluded  peace  with 
them,  by  giving  his  daughters  in  marriage  to 
their  principal  chiefs.  Anne  Comnenon,  hia 
second  daughter,  was  married  to  Bagrat  VI., 
king  of  Geor^a,  whence  descend  the  present 
Russian  princes  of  the  h<Hise  of  Bagration. 
In  1880,  Alexis  had  a  diiBooUy  with  HegoUo 
Lercari,  a  rich  Genoese  merchant.  Mc^oUo 
having  received  a  blow  fnnn  a  bvoi^  ooortiar, 
and  Mving  vunly  asked  reparatlcm  from  the 
emperor,  returned  to  Genoa,  and  armed  two 
vessels,  with  which  be  ravaged  the  coast  of 
Trebizond,  captured  the  Bhips,  and  sent  insolts 
to  the  throne  of  Alexia.  To  obt^.peaoe^  the 
emperor  was  obliged  to  grant  great  commercial 
privileges  to  HegoUo  and  his  ooontrymen. 
Alexis  was  a  lover  of  the  arts  of  peace,  rather 
than  of  war,  and  built,  during  his  reign,  a  mag- 
nificent convent  on  Honnt  Athoa. — Alkxd 
IV.,  CoiniBHDs,  emperor  of  Trebizond,  bqo- 
oeeded  Manuel  UL  in  1413,  died  in  1446. 
He  purchased  peace  with  the  Turks  by  an  an- 
nuu  tribute,  aod  by  giving  in  marriage  to  their 
chief  a  princess  «  ms  fiLmily.  He  ocmtraeted 
aUianoes  with  the  moat  considerable  &miliea  of 
Qeoiima,  Oonstantin(^&  Lesbos^  and  Yenioe^ 
and  duved  the  tiirone  during  some  time  with 
his  eldest  son,  Ealo-Johannea,  who  was  after- 
ward exiled  fbr  having  killed  his  mother,  sus- 
pected of  crime.  Kalo-Johannes  esc^ed  from 
exile,  was  joined  by  some  maloontODts,  and 
suoceeded  in  assassinating  the  emperor,  and 
taking  possesion  of  the  throne.  It  was  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Alexis  IV.  that  the  Vene- 
tians b^an  to  displace  the  Genoese  in  tiie 
commerce  of  the  east. — Auxra  V.,  Commnn, 
nominal  emperor  of  Trebizond,  died  about 
1470.  He  was  son  of  Ealo-Johannea,  and  tnit  4 
yeara  of  age  when  he  succeeded  his  fkther.  He 
was  dethroned  by  his  uncle  David,  and  after 
the  M  of  the  empire  of  Trebizimd,  was  carried 
to  Ooostantdnople,  and  vai  to  death  by  order  of 
the  sultan  Uohanuned  U. 

ALFAKI,  the  name  of  two  ItaUaa  painter^ 
DcHnenioo  di  Paris,  died  about  1640^  ana  Orazia 
di  Fans,  son  of  tha  fimner,  died  in  1668.  Tb» 
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pletoru  of  the  fonuer  hare  often  been  taken 
sat  those  of  BwhaeL. 

AU" ARABICS,  an  Arabian  philosopher  of 
the  10th  centorr.  He  travelled  and  settled  at 
i>ama8ona,  where  he  was  jojftilly  received  by 
theAbbaa^de  oaliph,  who  settled  apension  npon 
MnL  He  led  an  extremely  temperate  life,  ap- 
proaohing  asoetidsm.  His  wribngs  were  very 
T<duminoiw  and  oomprehranve,  and  he  is  re* 
pnted  to  hare,  been  the  first  wbo  attempted  the 
eompiladon  of  an  eDCydomedia.  There  Is  a 
its.  of  this  character  in  the  Esoarial.  He  wrote 
on  Itwo,  aod  Avioenna  acknowledges  that 
he  is  mdebted  to  hia  works  for  his  Teaming. 
He  also  wrote  on  maslc 

ALFATAH,  or  Alfath  ibit  Ehaxaut,  an  Ank 
bian  historian,  native  of  Seville,  diedatHoroc- 
co,  1184  or  1136.  We  know  little  of  his  life, 
except  that  he  lived  at  the  court  of  one  of  the 
Almoravid  emirti,  and  was  put  to  death  by  or- 
der of  the  saltan  of  Morocco.  He  oomposed  a 
work  in  Arabio  on  the  lives  of  distingoished 
Uoslems,  and  ei^ieeially.  of  those  who  lived 
in  Spun.  The  1st  part  treats  of  kings  and 
princes,  Oie  Sd  of  videra,  the  8d  of  cadis,  Uieo- 
Wians,  and  doctors,  tiie  4th  <tf  poets  and  men 
of  letters.  Kannsonpts  of  iC  an  to  be  fooud 
in  the  principal  Utffanes  of  Enn^  Some  ex- 
tracts have  been  repablished.  .ff 

ALFfiffUS  VARUS,  Pubuus,  a  Roman  law- 
j»f  a  native  of  Oremona,  ori^ually  a  cobbler, 
oanie  to  Rome  and  was  a  pupil  of  Senrins  Sul- 
pitius:  He  worked  himself  up  to  the  digaity  of 
oonsnl  in  7S4  U.  0.,  and  composed  40  books  of 
digests,  fragments  <x  which  may  be  foond  iu  the 
Pandects. 

ALFEROAK,  or  ALnuoAV,  an  Arabian  as- 
tronomer, who  nonrished  in  the  reign  of  the 
ealii^  Almamoon,  sornamed  the  Calculator. 
He  was  the  author  of  an  introduction  to  astron- 
omy, of  whidi  8  Latin  tTanalations  have  l>een 
published,  the  first  in  1498.  It  contains  little 
origioal  matter,  however,  bemg  ohiefly  taken 
from  the  Alma^st  of  Ptolony. 

ALFIERI,  vrrroBio,  count,  Italian  tragio 

Siet,  bom  at  AsU,  Fiedmont,  Jan.  17,  1740, 
ed  at  Florence,  OcL  8,  1808.  His  life  is 
not  less  remarkable  than  his  writings  and 
his  character;  or  rather  the  diree  are  on- 
golarly  associated  with  and  illustrative  of 
eacdi  other.  The  tint  half  of  his  existence 
was  an  lUmless  search  for  excitement,  alternate 
dissipation  and  melancholy ;  and  the  last  sig- 
nalized by  devoted  Intellectual  effort.  His  tem- 
perament was  alike  sensitive  and  impassioned; 
Lis  will  iodomiuble;  his  heart  equaUy  master- 
ed by  lore  and  amidtion.  With  aristocratic 
oomuotkms  be  clheriihed  an  ardent  hatred  of 
tjTuaaj ;  with  an  intenae  kire  of  oonntiy  he 
waa  an  inoeaaant  trareller;  with  a  wasted 
youth  he  waa  a  studious  man,  and  with  am^e 
means,  frequently  a  self-denying  eooncHnist.  He 
bad  a  strong  dislike  of  the  French,  and  an  in- 
rindble  fondness  for  horses;  subject  to  fre- 
quent crises  of  feeling  he  could  lire  in  aeqne^ 
tared  oontent|  only  with  books  or  a  fHend; 
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restless  when  destitute  of  loving  oompaidonshi[^ 
be  could  not  write  except  while  hia  tuitions 
were  gratified;  travel  was  his  resource  in  dis- 
appointmeRt,  composition  in  periods  of  satisfac- 
tion. He  exhibited  all  the  cuirice,  sensibility, 
and  earnestness  of  the  poetical  character.  His 
autobiogr^by  is  dated  May  14,  1808,  and  on 
Oct  8,  the  same  year,  he  died,  and  was  buried 
in  the  dmrch  of  Santa  Crooe,  at  Florence,  where 
a  monnment^  sculptured  by  OanoriL  marka  hia 
tomb.  To  estimate  the  rune  and  tnflaenoe  of 
his  writings  we  must  recall  the  circumstances 
of  hia  age.  Nearly  eveiy  Euglish  traveller  in 
Italy  a  century  ago,  who  has  left  the  record 
of  his  impressions,  describes  the  national  Ufe  oi 
that  beautiful  land  as  collapsed;  the  aasociEi- 
tions  of  her  classic  and  medueval  remains,  the 
peerless  excellence  of  her  art,  the  fiucinatioa 
of  her  climate  and  scenery  offer  an  entire  con- 
trast, in  their  combined  and  permanent  attrao* 
tion,  to  the  listless  stagnation  which  broods 
over  her  civil,  literary,  and  social  existence. 
Such  was,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  is  the 
first  impressiou  of  the  intelligent  and  observant 
fiirelgner  in  Italy;  but  those  who  reside  long 
enough  in  one  plaoe  to  exidore  beneath  the  aor^ 
to  disoover  the  redeeming  tnuts  of  the 
people,  and  to  realise  the  latent  force  of  the 
national  mind,  eoon  learn  to  attribute  to  cir- 
cumstances the  greater  part  of  this  effete  dv- 
iUzation ;  and  ^justice  of  this  inference  is 
apparent  from  the  utct  that,  at  intervals,  when 
freed  from  external  restr^nt,  or  inspired  by 
great  ocoaaons,  the  iotellectuid  foroe  once  ex- 
hibited, and  still  embodied  by  Daote,  Tosso, 
Galileo,  Haoohiavelli,  and  Petrarch,  and  by  the 
paintera,  architects,  and  sculptors  of  the  16th 
century,  the  soldiers  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
the  composers  of  a  later  era, — in  a  word, 
the  onparaUeled  genius  of  expression  in  all 
its  forms  and  phases  which  disUngaish  the 
noe^  In  a  historical  and  artistic  new,— r^ 
aaserta  itaelf  with  tU  its  original  emphaala. 
Immediately  preceiUng  the  French  revolution, 
this  lapse  ox  vitality  in  the  political  and  literary 
world  of  the  peninsula,  was  singularly  coind- 
dent.  Hie  tone  <^  society  was  frivolous, 
owing  to  the  want  of  a  sphere  for  manly 
ambition,  and  the  n^eot  of  female  ednct^ 
tion ;  bigotry  and  Ucentiouuiesa  dwarfed  or 
palsied  minds  of  native  rigor ;  music  and 
gallantry  were  the  chief  recreaUons ;  patri- 
oUc  hopes  were  diilled ;  the  machinery  of 
despotism  oast  a  profound  shadow  over  the 
land.  Here  and  there  a  patient  and  sequester- 
ed scholar,  now  and  then  a  secluded  and  aspir- 
ing woman,  cherished  an  ideal  of  mental  en- 
terprise, or  of  civic  emandpation,  kept  aloof 
from  petty  intrigue,  and  lirad  aelf-deroted  to 
a  noble  purpose ;  nut  Isolation  marked  theae  ex- 
ceptions ;  two  eaaential  requisites  of  sodal  aa 
jttSi  as  indiridual  progress  were  wanting  to  the 
age  and  the  people— scope  and  motive — the 
impulse  and  the  (^portnnity ;  and,  tlierefore, 
to  the  past  only,  could  the  Italian  look  with 
oon^aoenflj,  and  to  the  fiitnve  ahme  with  hope, 
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Bj  ft  forbmate  oc^ncodmoe  fhe  poet  who  wm 
destined  to  break  this  spdl,  and  give  the  world 
assarance  that  the  love  of  liberty,  and  the  poirer 
of  free  thought,  yet  snrrived  in  bis  ooontry, 
hae  bequeathed,  with  the  noble  legaoj  of  his 
znoae,  a  mionte  and  anthentio  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  youth  of  high  lineage,  and 
more  than  average  lortnne,  was  ednoated  then 
and  there.  Alfieri  learned  the  mdiments  of  the 
Latin  tongne  from  an  amiable  priest ;  but,  at 
the  age  uf  9,  he  was  removed  to  the  pablio 
school  of  TnriD.  His  picture  of  the  lociuity  of 
this  institntion  is  elaborate ;  and  he  mentions, 
as  on  aggravation  to  the  restricted  lot  of  the 
students,  that "  on  <Hie  side  was  a  theatre  which 
we  were  only  permitted  to  vlut  about  6  w  8 
times  during  the  oaraival ;  on  the  oHxee^  lived  the 
pages  who  attended  on  the  oonrt,  and  who,  oon- 
tinaally  buoMng  and  riding,  appeared  to  eidoy 
much  freer  and  hazier  lives  than  the  poor  un- 
prisoned  boys."  Here  the  future  poet  expe- 
rienced a  bitter  ordeal  nnder  the  name  of edu- 
cation," subsequently  written  down  with  aU 
the  indignant  earnestness  which  invests  the 
abase  of  childhood,  in  the  retrospect  of  a 
brave  and  tender  soul.  He  was  the  victim  of 
menial  tyranny,  beinc  ostensibly  attended  by  a 
servant,  who  took  advantage  of  the  helpless- 
ness of  his  young  master  :  he  was,  according 
to  the  etiquette  of  the  eatabllEdimentf  a  prisoner, 
his  sleep  was  inadeqnatc^  and  his  food  unwhole- 
some: while  a  j»^«vtM  naturally  delkate  was 
thus  Injured  by  negleot  of  the  uws  oi  health, 
his  mind  snfbred  no  less  flrtnn  the  ^stem  of 
instmction.  He  tells  ns  that  he  aoquired 
oonalderable  Latin  by  rot&  that  he  oould 
construe  Nepos,  and  Yirml's  Edi^es,  but  had 
no  dear  pvoeption  m  either.  During  the 
second  year,  he  exMbited  talent  in  composition, 
and  guned  a  clandestine  knowledge  of  Ariosto, 
Annibal  Oaro,  and  Metastado ;  but,  nnder  the 
name  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  a  pedantic 
and  useless  training,  which  he  calls  "  the  con- 
trivance of  those  no-studies,"  was  followed  by 
an  equally  irksome  course  of  physics.  The 
chief  recreation  of  Alfieri  during  these  monot- 
onous and  ungenial  fears,  was  a  visit  to  his 
^ter,  who  was  receiving  her  education  at  a 
ndghboring  oonvent  In  1769,  he  oommenoed 
the  study  ot  the  law;  but  as  is  usual  when  the 
poetical  ndnd  attraipts  to  grapple  witii  Joria- 
pradenoe,  there  was  littie  genuine  progress,  and 
that  was  seriously  interrupted  by  a  cutaneous 
disorder  to  which  the  young  student  washable. 
He  found  solaoe,  however,  at  this  joncture,  by 
learning  to  play  on  the  harp,  having  a  strong 
and  natural  love  of  mono.  By  the  laws  of 
Piedmont,  a  ward  is  emancipated  from  his 
guardian  at  the  age  of  14,  and  is  placed 
nnder  a  curator,  who  leavee  him  master  of  his 
annual  income.  This  was  a  moment  tif  elation 
to  the  long  imprisoned  boy;  his  villanous 
servant  was  dismissed ;  and  the  insults,  and 
even  beating  to  which  he  had  so  long  impa- 
tiently submitted,  oeased.  He  began  to  fro> 
qnent  a  riding  school,  and  eqnestriui  exerdae 


greasy  improved  Us  bealUi.  His  nnda  baring 
cued,  hia  domertio  tormentor  being  arat  away, 
and  nis  inccnne  at  command,  the  repressed  eo- 
eigies  of  the  boy  soon  germinated  into  the  ex- 
uberant recklessness  of  youth.  Alfieri  threat- 
ened to  abandon  law,  and  his  teachers,  to  pre- 
vent this,  passed  him,  at  a  word,  to  the  first 
apartment,  where  the  students  ei^ayed  fall 
liberty.  Here  he  formed  aoqmdntance  with  for* 
eigners,  and  e^>eciaUy  Englishmen,  became  fond 
dress  and  pleasure,  and  ran  in  debt.  Thus, 
from  tiie  moat  unnatural  restr^nts,  he  was 
suddenly  emancipated.  Just  as  boyhood  was 
me^ed  in  yooth,  and  with  ample  means,  and 
no  one  to  we^  or  guide  his  impulsive  and  8» 
o^ble  oharaoter,  without  the  discipline  of 
tme  education,  or  the  knowledge  at  any  sin^ 
dementery  l»iinoh,  Alfieri  was  free  to  expatiate 
in  the  meretridons  world  of  fVendi  romance, 
cUp  into  Fleury's  ecdesiastiesl  history,  and 
droam  over  the  Arabian  Kights ;  while  these  de- 
sultory readings  were  diversified  by  mad-cap 
feats  of  equestrian  skill,  and  frolics,  which,  at 
all  events,  tended  to  invigorate  a  frame  previ- 
ously wea[k,  and  to  nerve  a  temperament  oon- 
stitntioually  morbid,  but  left  the  mind  of  the 
young  nobleman  unAimished,  and  witiiont  sal- 
ntaryexercise  or  aim.  With  no  one  to  control 
him  St  his  semt-govemor,  ss  Alfieri  calls  the 
curator,  he  soon  rebelled  at  the  ennonage  d  a 
spedal  guardiandiip,  from  which  his  com- 
panions were  exempt  He  was  oraiflned  to  bis 
own  ^tartmoit,  on  one  occasion,  fbr  three 
m<»tbs,  as  a  paniahment  fiv  "bcong  absent 
without  leave  and  unattended."  The  hMsdent 
called  forth  the  dngular  enewy  of  voUtioa 
which,  in  after  life,  redeemed  ms  n^nd  frwa 
inertia  and  disnpation.  Having  resolved  not 
to  ask  bis  liberty,  he  suffered  all  the  privatitms 
and  gloom  of  solitude  whicli,  with  his  sendtiva 
temperament,  were  doubly  fuiinM.  From  this 
"  brutal  life  "  he  was  sndd^y  freed,  to  attend  the 
wedding  of  his  sister.  A  month  of  country 
life  gave  bim  an  <^portuni^  to  fall  in  love  for 
the  first  time,  and  although  no  serious  attach- 
ment followed,  the  experience  roused  the  dor- 
mant bnt  profound  sendbili^  of  the  fittore 
poet  A  vuit  to  Genoa,  soon  after,  woke  an- 
other  paodon  of  his  vehemeot  nature,^  the  love 
oftraveL  Aftwneai^  «j(^t  yean  of  nnfinta- 
nate  aoademio  eneriraioe,  Alfieri  entmd  the 
army,  but  here  suDordination  proved  as  irksmne 
as  at  college^  and  he  ccmsoled  himself  for  the 
pains  of  military  discipline  by  convivial  re- 
unions, extravagant  drees,  and  horsemanship. 
At  last  the  resuess  tempcur  of  the  mere  pleaa- 
nre-seeker  yidded  to  an  invincible  dedre  for 
change  of  scene,  and,  by  ingenious  devices, 
he  succeeded  in  Joining  three  young  men  who 
were  about  to  travd  with  an  English  Gatholio 
tutor ;  and,  having  the  consent  of  his  brother- 
in-law  and  that  ^  the  king,  after  a  ni^t  of 
feverish  antidpation,  he  left  home  **  with  in- 
describable transport"  in  a  carriage,  with  fbor 
gentlemen  and  five  servants,— ^is  own  valet 
eveotuaUy  beooming  tbdr  tiemnu,  Hm  "  rest 
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ef  mdvelj  tays  the  poet,  ''were  all  baUea 
or  dotwds."  The  next  10  years  of  Alfieri'a  lift 
were  thvB&y  devoted  to  travel,  first  tbroo^ 
Italy,  and  tben  tiiroo^  Fnnoe,  Endaad,  Gov 
many,  and  the  north  of  Europe.  The  advan- 
taeeaweareindinad  to  expect  from  sooh  oppor- 
tnnittea  for  stadyiag  natnre  and  mankind,  were 
almoat  wholly  lost  on  AlfierL  He  b^ui  his  pil- 
grimage at  too  early  an  age,  and  with  a  mind  in- 
differently fnmished  and  xiDdisciplined.  A  mor- 
hid  aelf^absorption,  the  want  of  liberal  onriosity, 
and  human  iotere^  caused  him  to  wander  from 
scene  to  ncene  in  an  nnaympathetio  mood  or 
with  restless  diasatisfitctioQ.  Now  and  then  a 
rieam  <tf  enthunasm  redeems  the  narrative  of 
Sis  ynmeyt;  but  his  traveUer^s  exporienoe, 
lilu  his  yontbftil  ednoation,  was  anomaloos. 
He  waa  moved  at  the  tmnb  of  Michel  Angela 
and,  wboi  he  first  UiuiA  the  sea;  he  oonoeivea 
an  imf"»fifrt^  partiality  for  Londcai,  and  staged 
TtngHiJi  •  he  was  presented  at  courts,  amoved  the 
frandi  drama,  had  a  love-intrigue  in  Holland, 
a  dnel  in  one  place,  and  a  &11  frcm  bis  horse 
which  broke  his  collar-bone  in  another ;  at  one 
time  read,  with  zest,  Helvetins  and  M(mteeqniea ; 
beoame  enamored  of  Flotaroh's  heroes,  "prac- 
tised Italian"  at  Denmark,  whidi  he  had  quite 
neglected  in  Tuscany;  now  retrenched  his  re- 
sonroes  evoi  to  parBun<»iy,  and  again  indulged 
in  wild  extravagance;  profound  melancholy 
altem^ed  with  fitful  passions  or  listless  in- 
difference ;  ocoasionalW  he  finds  a  philost^^o 
truth,  or  a  bold  genenun^oa  wherewith  to  eo- 
Utw  the  aad  reoord  of  time  ol;jeotkis  and  nn- 
satiafiwtory  wanderings.  He  soon  grew  weary 
of  [4aoes,  and  depended  upon  ohanoe  for  society. 
His  servant  "^a"  ai^pears  to  have  been  his 
most  &itfafhl  oompaoion.  Bomethnes  a  onrioos 
adventareora  fit  of  anger  or  owrioe  diversiflea 
Ae  stny  oi  tiiis  epoch  in  his  hfs ;  but  his  in- 
diiEBrenoe  to  celebrated  objects  of  interest  and 
zwnarkable  characters,  was  exbaradlnary ;  while 
the  {Measure  he  often  expresses  at  the  dght  of 
what  is  beatrtifal,  the  n^oyment  he  can  tske  in 
intelleotnal  society,  and  his  nnaflbcted  admira- 
tion for  what  is  noble  in  achievement  and  glori- 
ous in  nature,  make  the  record  of  these  aimless 
Journeys  the  more  prov<Aing.  Wide,  for  that 
day,  iras  the  range  of  the  poet's  travel;  and 
dthoo^  he  dedares  it  fruitteB^  it  is  probably 
fBapcsnble  to  esdmate  the  indirect  uflnenee 
iqtoaasosoiptiUeaiidanandingmtnd,  however 
eareleBs  and  perverse^  of  so  much  novelty  and 
variety  as  filled  his  senses,  if  they  did  not  en- 
rich  and  invigorate  his  soul.  At  the  age  of  24, 
after  S  years  thus  passed,  Alfieri  took  a  hand- 
some bouse  and  rwiewed  his  college  friendships ; 
a  kind  of  literary  dhertmmmtf  in  the  form  cf 
satirical  essajra,  which  «iUvened  their  social 
gaUierings,  ^vee  us  the  first  intimation  of  that 
latent  ivopensity  for  anthonhip,  stifled  so  long, 
as  he  himself  tells  Ds  by  "  fall  liberty  "  ^'famJe 
society,"  and  "horses;"  but,  irom  tms  period, 
althongh  "  pinning  into  another  nd  love-af- 
fiiir"  and,  for  the  most  part,  v^etating  rather 
than  living  as  a  rational  being,  a  "  stnmg  and 
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enthnriastio  love  ot  study  and  labor"  asserted 
itself  as  a  normal  principle  of  bis  wayward 
and  proud  nature.  A  dangeroua  and  peonliar 
illneea  now  sobered  the  passions  if  it  did  not 
immediately  mend  the  life  o(  Alfien ;  and  ^- 
though  on  his  recovery  he  continued  awhile  to 
play  the  wmUmv  tenenU,  and  resigned  his 
miUtaiy  conmiission,  while  keeping  vigil  by 
the  sick  bed  of  his  miBtress,  he  sketched  a  few 
scenes  between  Oleopatra  and  Antony  in  Ital- 
ian; and,  thrown  aside  as  sudi  a  crude  attempt 
deserved,  it  yet  opened  the  dramatio  vein  effeo- 
tuaUy  in  the  author's  mind.  His  next  enterprise 
was  a  bold  attempt  at  self-conquest ;  be  was  dis- 
gusted at  the  amorous  slavery  of  his  position ; 
tookaJoum^toBomeinthehopeof  breaking 
away  from  his  enchantress;  returned  and  en- 
dured a  long  and  tearflil  rtm^le^  which  fonnd 
ezpresrion  in  a  sonnet,  ''oonqtosed  dowly, 
and  with  dlffionl^."  Father  PaciandL  an  in- 
telligent friend  of  tiie  count,  i»aised  tiiis  eSh- 
rion,  and  encouraged  him  to  undertake  a  course 
of  Italian  reading.  This  good  advice  was  par* 
tially  followed.  Oarniv£  fooleries,  and  oom- 
bats  with  a  *'  rabid  pasaion,"  as  well  as  habits 
of  indolenoe,  bo  mxuSk  interfered  with  the  good 
and  great  resolutions  induced  by  "  a  new,  high, 
and  beautiftd  love  of  ^ory,"  that  the  determin- 
ed poet  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  making 
his  futhfiil  valet  tie  him  iuto  a  chair,  throw 
over  him  a  doak  to  hide  the  cords,  and  leave 
him  for  hours  tostndy.  "  Oleopatra,"  was  grad- 
nallyfiniahed.  A  Aroe  called  "  the  Poets,"  fol- 
lowed. These  two  pieoea,  we  are  told,  were 
reoeived  with  neat  i^planse  on  two  suooesnve 
eveiunn.  ''I  had  already  heartily  repented," 
says  Alfleri,  of  so  rash  an  exposure  to  the 
public,  although  I  was  treated  with  the  greatest 
mdxdgence,  and  I  -pnyod.  the  actors  and  t^e 
manager  to  stop  any  future  representation. 
But,"  he  siguificantiy  adds,  "from  that  fatal 
evening,  a  wild  enthoriasm  began  to  flow 
through  every  vein  of  my  body,  and  I  burned 
to  htat  off  erne  day  meritoriously  the  palm  of 
the  stage,  as  I  had  never  before  burned  with 
the  flames  of  love."  In  the  year  1776,  and  at 
the  age  of  27,  Alfieri  thus  fairiy  began  his 
career  as  a  dramatic  author.  Bia  resources 
for  this  most  difficult  sphere  of  literary  enter- 
prise are  thna  sommed  up  by  him  with  an 
amusing  candor:  a  resolute,  ud  indonitaUe 
i^t,  an  IntOkseaUioRenoe  of  tyranny,  msoep- 
tlbUity  to  the  tender  pasrfon  m  its  octreme 
forms,  a  Tagne  remembranoe  of  the  n«noh  trag- 
edies he  had  seen  acted  at  Ibrseilles  and 
Paris,  no  artistic  culture,  no  command  of  .ex- 
presrion  in  any  tongue,  and  a  petulant,  pre- 
sumptive, and  reckless  temper.  Thus  fomish- 
ed,  he  b^an  to  retrieve  his  education,  went 
back  to  the  elements  of  learning;  studied  gram- 
mar, and  taking  from  his  desk  two  tragedies, 
"Fiiippo"  and  "Polinioe,"  written  three 
months  before  Oleopatra'  was  produced, 
b^an  the  ot  translating  the  French  prose 
in  which  they  were  written,  into  Italian  Terse, 
niia  e:q;Mffiment  revealed  his  ignoranoe  and 
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want  of  fftdlity  so  completely,  that  he  vaa  al- 
nioat  reduced  to  despair,  and  became  convmoed 
of  the  necessity  of  what  he  called  on-Frencb- 
ing  and  then  Italianizing  bis  mind,  first,  he 
retreated  to  the  moontains  of  Piedmont,  and 
Ured  with  two  genial  »h\t6a,  one  literary,  and 
the  other  muneal ;  the  former  read  to  him, 
and  the  latter  taught  faim  tiie  guitar.  He 
Btndied  Hwace  and  Pbadraa ;  be  conned 
Dante,  Petrarch,  Tasso,  and  Ariosto ;  be  went 
to  Tusoany,  with  introdootiona  to  scholars ; 
talked,  read,  and  finalbr  thoogbt  in  Italian ;  at 
Pisa, wrote  "Anyone; "atSienna, tbe^Congia- 
ra  deiP&zzi,"  the  latter  subject  recommended  b^ 
his  iuvalaaDle  fiiend,  Francesco  Gori  Qandi- 
nellL  He  became  so  excited  as  be  pondered 
Uacchiavellij  for  the  materials  of  this  tragedy, 
that  he  laid  it  aside  for  weeks,  to  write  an  in- 
dignant treatise  against  "  tyranny a  Livy 
borrowed  on  his  joorney,  gave  him  the  hint  for 
"Virginia,"  as  did  Volt^r^'s  "Oreste"  for 
bis  dramatic  version  of  that  Greek  theme, 
^lese  travels  and  sqjoonu  in  the  fiairest  and 
most  QoltiTated  oitieB  of  Italy,  were  qnite  a 
contrast  to  bis  preTioas  timleas  wanderings ; 
be  had  now  an  absorbing  object ;  be  sought 
with  avidltr  for  literary  companionship  and 
sympathy ;  he  worked  incessantly  to  form  his 
style,  to  express  his  ideas,  and  to  develop  his 
art.  One  of  the  first  lessons  acquired  by  these 
studies,  was  a  conviction  that  the  hitherto 
merely  graoefnl  use  of  the  Italian  language,  in 
a  dramaUo  form,  was  unjust  to  its  genius.  He 
perceived  that  a  language  cwable  of  the  terse 
and  severe  beauty  exhibited  in  the  Divirta 
Conwiedia,  was  fitted  to  give  intense  expres- 
Aoa  to  the  tragic  muse.  Aooordtogly,  bis  most 
orinnal  ofaarat^eristio  is  the  energy,  direotnesa, 
and  new  power  with  which  be  moulded  the 
"■oft  bastard  Latin."  Two oirmms^oes, near- 
ly simnl  tan  eons  with  his  literary  devdopment, 
tended  greatly  to  confirm  ito  triumph.  After 
mndi  vezatioas  negotiation,  he  emancipated 
himself  from  the  ties  which  bound  him  to 
Piedmont,  and  he  formed  a  lasting  and  satisfao- 
toiT,  though  illegitimate  attachment,  whidi 
had  the  effect  to  concentrate  bis  personal  sen- 
timent, and  make  his  life  more  regular.  Having 
settled  the  balk  of  his  fortune  cn  his  uster,  he 
took  np  bis  residence  in  Horenoe,  and  there 
pursued  a  methodical  course  of  study  and  oom- 
positioD,  in  the  sodety  of  bis  beloved  countess 
ot  Albany,  the  unfortunate,  but  highly  gifted 
wife  of  the  last  <tf  the  Stuarts.  Intellect  and 
heart  were  thus  fixed,  at  last,  each  upon  on  ob- 
ject  of  permanent  attnotion,  and  thenceforth 
the  poet's  work  went  bravdy  on,  intemipted 
only  bj  obtain  poUfical  or  domestic  vicissi- 
todes.  He  deeoribes  the  troubles  of  bis  lady 
love,  and  his  mortification  at  being  obliged  to 
court  the  fiivor  of  men  in  power,  to  obtain  the 
emancipation  of  an  innooeot  victim;"  fora  time 
she  remained  in  a  Florentine  convent;  *'tbe 
reasons,"  says  her  lover,  "  for  this  ruptnre  with 
her  husband  were  perleoUy  understood;  the 
ttparatuHi  was  uniTwaaUy  iq^uroved."  "  She 
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took  her  leave,"  he  adds,  "for  Rome  at  the 
close  of  December,  and  I  remained  in  Flor- 
ence, solitary  and  abandoned.  Incapable  of 
every  kind  of  application,  I  no  longer  cared 
for  the  glory  I  bad  so  ardently  Itaiged  for. 
I  now  fiut  that  without  her  I  was  not  half 
myselt"  He  had  invested  117,000  francs 
in  the  French  stocks,  which  seonred  him 
an  independence;  he  had  Hour  horses;  his 
friend,  the  Ahb^  6\  Ooluao,  had  retnmed  to  Tu- 
rin ;  and  he,  therefore,  left  Florence  to  vint 
Qandinelli  at  Sienna,  am  a  dearer  olgeet  still  at 
Rome.  After  some  interviews  at  tiie  gate  of 
her  convent,  the  count  repured  to  Haples ;  and 
returned  to  the  "  city  of  the  soul "  after  a  few 
weeks,  where  he,  for  a  while,  gave  himself  up 
to  "  diplomatic  arts ;"  "  I  did  every  tiling,"  he 
says,  "  and  bowed  myself  to  every  thing,  and  I 
remained  in  Kome  tolerated  by  those  Bar- 
down,  and  even  aided  by  the  bueling  prieste  who 
felt  or  feigned  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  afikirs  of 
lady."  When,  at  last,  restored  to  the  sooietj- 
of  the  conntesa,  he  again  took  up  the  pen  with 
ardor,  and,  in  a  marvellous  short  time,  had 
ready  for  publication  no  less  than  fonrteen  iia^ 
edies.  Obliged,  from  considerations  of  propn> 
ety,  to  quit  Rome,  the  grief  occasioned  by  this 
renewed  separation,  rendered  him  for  the  time 
insensible  to  the  severe  criticisms  whidi  were 
made  upon  his  tragedies.  His  literary  career 
was  greatly  diverged  by  his  &vorito  pastime 
— travel  He  continually  visited  differmt  parts 
of  Italy,  made  several  jonmeys  into  England — 
one  expressly  to  buy  horses ;  and  bis  desorip- 
fion  of  the  transit  of  those  noble  animals  over 
the  Alj^  is  a  vivacioas  episode  of  his  memoirs. 
He  resided,  at  intervals,  at  Paris,  and  after  a 
three  years'  sqjoora  then,  where  he  snperin- 
tended  Didot'a  edition  of  his  writings,  he  be- 
held the  first  scenes  of  the  rercdntioii.  One  of 
his  last  Jhvorite  retreats  was  "Alsatia;"  and 
Florence  witnessed  the  close  ae  it  had  the 
opening  of  his  literary  life.  He  idways  shrunk 
from  the  atmosphere  of  oonrta,  and  breathed 
more  freely  after  crossing  the  frontier  of  his 
native  state.  His  last  visit  there  enabled  him 
to  asfflst  at  the  production  of  "  Vir^ia,"  and 
to  see  his  venerable  motiier.  The  sadden 
death  of  Oandinelli  at  Sienna,  repeated  at- 
tacks of  illness,  pedantic  strictures  upon  his 
tragedies,  and  the  invasion  of  his  country 
by  the  French,  were  among  the  trials  of  Aln- 
eri's  dosing  years.  But  his  mental  activity  and 
strong  affections  consoled  him  to  the  last;  he 
gave  vent  to  hia  "  excited  poetical  gall "  in  ei^- 
grams ;  he  wrote  satirea,  paQe^rics,  and  son- 
nets ;  he  translated  Vir^  and  Terenoe,  and,  at 
fifty,  hai.  the  oonrage  to  study  Greek,  until 
Homer  and  Pindar  Dooama  fiaiailiar  and  en- 
deared. Bot  npon  his  tragedies  were  bestowed 
bis  best  time  and  attentiMi,  his  hopes  and  his 
enthudasm ;  sketched  out  at  first  with  ardor, 
then  elaborated  with  care, — ^Avised,  modified, 
polished,  he  nev^  really  completed  them  until 
the  pnx^-sheets  had  been  again  and  again 
alt«ed    A  letter  in  reply  to  one  written 
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on  the  pnblicatioa  of  foor  of  them^  hj  Oalso- 
bi^  of  Naples,  served  as  a  critioal  and  his- 
torical pref^Loe,  -whioh  gives  as  the  author's 
-views.  Their  literary  rank  is  pennanenL  Ke- 
nuricaUe  tor  a  vigor  and  intend^  of  ezpre»- 
aioa  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  Itoliiu  Utera- 
ton,  thdr  clasno  snltleotB  and  stem  outline, 
however  opposed  to  the  romantio  sohool,  have 
yet  a  grand  and  solemn  charm.  Their  form  is 
■evere,  but  their  spirit  often  miblime.  It  is  not 
imaginadon  so  much  as  will  that  they  embody. 
He  deals  with  pamons  in  their  naked  simplicity. 
It  is  from  the  emphasis  of  concentrated  emo- 
tion, and  not  through  the  warm  tints  of  fancy 
and  sentiment,  that  he  attracts  the  reader.  A 
brief  reply,  an  eloquent  phrase,  a  aitatttion  of 
great  dramatic  intere3t---tbe  sententious  dio- 
logne,  the  stem  purpose,  stand  ont  in  bold  re- 
li^  and  impress  the  mind  with  grace  or 
pathos,  moral  energy  or  deep  intuitions — but  it 
»  through  th»  strong  and  few  lines,  and  not 
the  lidit  and  ahade,  mt  color  and  ecHubioation. 
^Snd"  haimts  iu  like  Lear;  and  "Myrrha," 
perfimned  by  a  woman  of  genius,  is  inezpres^ 
wy  afleetiog.  Ko  modem  genius  is  mwe  viv- 
idly^ aiBOdBted  with  Italy  than  AlSeri.  At 
Ara  the  traveller  is  ahown  the  chamber  where 
he  was  bom;  at  Turin,  one  of  the  principal 
streets  bears  his  name ;  and  in  Florence  is  his 
tomb.  In  the  latter  city  also  may  be  seen  his 
portrait,  on  the  back  of  which  is  the  sonnet 
wherein  he  so  acutely  drew  his  own  mental 
featurea.  Two  of  Alfieri's  life-long  peculiarities, 
as  we  have  seen,  were  an  iaveterate  dislike  of 
the  Frendt  and  a  passion  for  horses ;  the  for- 
mer pr^jndioe  originated  in  a  boyish  detestation 
ai  a  French  dondiw-master  at  Taiin,  whoae 
peraon,  manners^  and  profesnon,  were  eqna% 
odions  to  the  poet,  and  the  atrocities  of  the 
Ter<dntion  oonnrmed  this  anti-Galliciam.  80 
strong  was  bia  feeling  for  the  equine  raoe  that 
he  incurred  great  vexation  in  transporting 
hia  favorite  animals  from  place  to  place,  used  to 
dream  dx>at  them,  wrote  of  them  with  enthu- 
■iasn,  and  would  never  sell  one — ^preferring,  if 
obliged  to  ^art  with  him,  to  do  ao  as  a  gift 
Alfieri's  political  character  is  somewhat  anoma- 
lous; he  hated  kingcraft,  and  prized  his  own 
nobility  chiefly  that  he  was  6«e  to  abuse  it; 
his  most  intimide  friend,  Qon  of  Sienna,  was  a 
mercer;  he  professed  democratic  sentiments, 
bat  was  ezclouve  and  fastiilioas  in  his  sociai 
diaracter ;  he  dedicated  his  tragedy  of  Brato 
Friino  to  Washington.  After  Uartello,  Ibfifei, 
and  Oonti,  Italy  may  be  sud  to  have  had  trage- 
dies^ but  she  oonld  not  boost  a  native  sohool  in 
tiuB  department  of  letters.  To  Alfleri  bdonga 
the  distinoUon  of  having  supplied  this  want, 
and  created  this  national  element  Without 
pedantio  obedience  to  the  Grecian  or  the  French 
drama,  he  strove  to  embody  the  profound  ear- 
neetuees  of  the  one  and  the  modern  form  of  the 
other  in  the  language  of  his  country ;  and  in 
this  he  succeeded.  Energy  and  precisioa  are 
the  oharaeteristjcs  of  his  style ;  many  passages 
are  deeply  impresuve  from  their  force  and  oon- 


oentration,  few  from  their  fluent  grace  or  natn- 
ral  ease.  The  mind  is  kept  on  the  strain  of 
heroism  or  anguish,  not  by  elaborate  pictures, 
but  through  intensely  clear  dramatic  utterance. 
Oesarotti  laments  that  hia  language  is  so  uni- 
formly ene^tio  and  so  seldom  genial ;  ParinI, 
in  one  of  his  sonnetL  makes  a  similar  criticism ; 
and  Schlegel,  while  be  accords  high  praise  to 
**  Saul,"  objects  that  the  Italian  dramatist  m^ea 
bis  virtuous  characters  unlovable.  Bat  these 
and  like  observations  only  indicate  that  Alfieri's 
style  lacked  range  and  variety ;  that  be  harped 
too  much  on  one  string, — that  he  was  oil  out- 
line and  no  color ;  which  only  proves  his  indi- 
viduality, and  the  stern  necessity  of  a  style 
which  an  efieminate  literature,  a  paadon  for  hia 
oonotry  and  for  freedom,  and  the  exercise  of  a 
powerful  volition  combined  to  intensify,  and  to 
raider  earnest  and  profound,  resolved  and  terse, 
both  in  conception  and  language. — Two  edi- 
tions of  Aifieri's  complete  works  have  been 
pnUisbed.  22  vols.,  4to^  Pisa,  1808,  and  88 
vols.,  8vo,  Padua,  1809-*10.  The  beat  edition 
d  hia  tragediea,  aatobio^;rwhy,  and  some  of 
hia  minor  works,  is  contamed  in  the  Milan  oc^- 
lection  of  the  Italian  daaaios^  entitled  Open 
Seelte,  4  vols.,  Svo,  1816. 

ALFONSItTB  TABLES,  an  astronomical 
work,  completed  during  the  reign  of  Alfonso 
X.  at  the  cost,  as  it  is  stated,  of  400,000  ducate. 
They  ore  substantially  the  same  as  the  Ptole- 
muo  tables,  but  the  length  of  the  year  is  more 
correct.  The  tables  are  oonstrncted  for  the 
meridian  <tf  Toledo,  and  the  year  X256.  They 
were  not  held  in  great  esteem  by  mbseqiient 
astronomers. 

ALFONSO  is  the  name  of  several  kings  of 
Spun  and  Portugal,  variously  written  as  Alonso, 
AjjAoobo,  ndefonsc^  and  in  Fortngaeee,  Affimso. 
They  distinguished  themselves  in  the  contests 
with  fthe  Moors,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
Ohristian  kingdom.  There  were  5  Alfonsos  in 
Aragon,  6  in  Portugal,  and  12  in  Castile.  The 
kingdom  of  Leon  was  the  oldest  of  the  minor 
Spanish  monarchies,  and  sprang  from  the  prin- 
cipality of  Oviedo.  There  is  some  question  as 
to  the  commencement  of  this  kingdom,  which 
by  German  OTitics  is  said  to  have  commenced  in 
914,  but  tiie  general  opinion  is  that  it  commenc- 
ed with  Alfonso  I.,  who  was  elected  king  of 
Leon,  about  789.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Leo* 
vi^a,  and  son-in-law  of  Pelayo,  a  name  &- 
mous  in  Spanish  chronicles.  He  carried  on  a 
war  of  extermination  with  the  Moors,  and  anb- 
stitttted  Ohriotian  colonies  in  the  stead  of  the 
towns  and  oommimities  which  he  suppressed. 
His  diligence  in  fbunding  churches  and  con- 
vent* earned  him  the  appulation  of  "  the  Oath- 
olic."  He  died  A.  D.  767.— Alfonso  II.,  elect- 
ed king  791,  died  S48,  abolished  the  annual 
tribute  of  100  Christian  maidens  to  the  Moors. 
In  his  reign  lived  the  famous  Bemtu^o  del  Car- 
pio,  the  hero  of  Spanish  romance,  the  pattern 
of  chivalry,  and  the  opponent  of  the  Fronkish 
hero  Roland. — Alfonso  III.,  the  Great,  extend- 
ed tiie  limits  of  tlM  Ohristian  rule  to  the  Goa- 
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diuuL  Ha  ma  ooMtantlr  annnd  in  wan 
vith  the  MohaiamedaiM,  and  with  job  own  snb- 
jects.  A  oonaptraojr  was  ibmentad  against  him 
D7  hia  diaoonteiited  noUea,  in  fiTor  St  Ub  mm. 
Gan^  who  was  tafcm  prisoner  by  hia  flather. 
The  old  Icing  nnabla  to  bear  np  against  the  an- 
noyanoe,  abaioirted  in  &Tor  of  his  son  in  910. 
The  last  exploit  of  hia  aoUve  life  was  a  victory 
over  the  iofidela,  as  general  of  bis  son's  troops. — 
Alfonso  V  I.  sod  of  Ferdinand  L^oooeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Leon,  1066,  and  died  in  1109.  Under 
the  preoeding  reign  the  kiogdonu  of  Leon  and 
old  Oastile  had  been  united,  and  after  mnch  in- 
^mal  warfare  with  bia  brothers,  amoiu;  whom 
the  father  had  parcelled  oat  the  kingdom,  Al- 
fonso made  himadf  master  of  Leon,  old  Cas- 
tile, the  Astnrias,  and  Qalida.  In  hia  warfiure 
agidnattlie  Saraoma  ha  diatingaidied  Mmaelf 
hj  his  ooodoot  and  braT«7.  Bia  aaeoeaaea,  and 
in  partioolar  tiia  tenible  dege  and  reooTery  of 
Toledo,  led  to  the  inraalon  of  the  peninsala  by- 
the  AlmoraTidea,  against  wbom  Alfonso  flir< 
nuhed  aasistanoe  to  Ms  old  enemy,  the  king  of 
Serille,  bnt  inefibotnally.  Bodriffo  Diaz  de 
Bivar,  the  celebrated  Oid,  from  Sidi  (lardL),  the 
name  given  him  by  the  Moors,  hved  in  thlR  reign. 
Alfonso  YL  died  withont  heirs  niale,  and  uie 
united  orowna  fell  to  hia  daughter  tJrraca,  a 
name  generally  reprobated  by  Spanish  histo- 
rians. She  married  Alfonso  L  of  An^n,  who 
in  her  right  claimed  the  crown  of  Oaetile  and 
Leon,  and  became  Alfonso  YII.  of  that  king- 
dom. The  marriage  was,  however,  ^ssoWed, 
on  aocoantof  Queen  Urraoa's  inisooadoct. — 
AuroKBO  X  the  Wiae,  bom  in  IS^  died 
lS84k  He  was  the  aon  of  Ferdinand  HLi  and 
somamed  tiie  Viae  on  aooount  ot  hia  own 
learning  and  the  eocoaragement  be  affimled  to 
learned  men.  He  Tanquisaed  the  ICoors,  and 
oonmeDed  the  king  of  Qranada  to  do  homage 
to  the  king  of  OaatUe,  and  to  pay  a  oooriderable 
sum  of  money.  In  1S66,  Alfonso  was  elected 
emperor  of  Germany,  on  aocosnt  of  his  rela- 
tLonsUp  to  the  late  emperor ;  Richard  <^  Oom- 
wall  was  supported  by  some  others  of  the 
electors.  The  necessity  of  Alfonso's  presence 
in  Bp<da  prevented  him  from  Tinting  Qermany, 
and  his  power  renuaned  a  mere  shadow,  and  m 
12Y8,  Bodolph  of  Hapsbuig  pat  an  end  to  &e 
Intenegnum.  In  hia  dcnnestM  gorenmieot  Al- 
ffHHO  waa  particularly  unfortunate.  By  deba^ 
ing  the  coinage  he  irritated  Che  people ;  hj 
abridging  the  privilegea  <tf  the  nobility  he 
alienated  their  ailegianoe.  In  1269  the  nobles, 
and  Prinoe  Hiilip,  Alfonso's  brother,  joined  Al- 
hamar,  kin^  of  Granada,  in  a  revolt,  and  a  son- 
goinary  tnvil  war  was  oommenced.  The  death 
of  the  king  of  Granada,  in  1278,  suspended  the 
contest,  in  which  the  new  king  was  unwilling  to 
join.  The  troobles  of  Alfonso's  reign  were  not 
however  ended,  fbr  Abu  Tussof  king  of  Moroo- 
CO,  seized  the  (^portunity  of  Alfonso's  absmce 
in  France  to  invade  the  kingdom.  The  orovn 
prince,  Don  Fernando,  in  attempting  to  repulse 
them,  was  shun  ;  Don  Sancho,  the  king's  seo- 
<»id  8(81,  wu  more  aaooeaafhl.  He  fonxu  them 


to  retire  to  Afliofti  flaiwho  now  pot  fimnord 
claims  to  the  crown,  to  the  exabmoa  of  hia 
nepheWf  *tiba  aon  oi  Fiinoa  Fenandb  and  a 
oortes,  anmoMHied  at  Segovia,  named  him  heir 
to  the  throne.  Tliia  daoree  Alftoao  reAised  to 
ratify  ;  and  8an<Ao  and  fata  aoi^wrtars  flew  to 
arms.  The  king  amnmoned  a  ocatee  at  Toledo^ 
tiie  rebela  aDnunaied  another  at  YaUadolid, 
which  waa  man  numerously  attended,  and  pass- 
ed a  deoree  deposing  Alfonso  from  the  throne. 
Alfonso  now  took  the  resolution  of  appealii^  to 
the  Moors  of  AMoa  for  aanstanoe,  and  retiring 
to  Seville  be  wrote  from  that  dty  to  Aknao 
Perez  de  Gasman  at  the  court  of  Aba  Yn»- 
sn^  dasoribing  his  poaitica  ;  Guzman  was  sent 
to  Seville  with  a  oonnderable  sum  of  money, 
and  afterward  landed  at  Algeriras.  whauoa 
tiu^  advaneed  to  Oordova,  and  kid  men  to 
that  oity.  The  Moora  aooomfdiahed  aothina 
however,  and  after  30  d^  tha  aege  waa 
raised.  Aba  Tuaaof  taking  oOenoe  at  Al- 
fonso's  su^idons  of  his  wyalty,  withdraw 
his  troops  to  AMca.  Alfonso  now  negotiated 
with  France,  but  the  inter&renoe  the  pope 
in  his  behalf  proved  more  effective^  Sanoho 
waa  exeoromunicated,  and  tiie  kingd<nn  1^ 
under  an  interdict.  Alfonso  did  not,  however, 
live  to  reestablish  peace,  he  died  in  1384^ 
As  a  man  of  letters,  Alfonso  deserves  particular 
attention,  as  the  father  of  Spanish  prose,  and 
as  one  of  the  most  learned  men  his  age.  It 
was  his  misfortune  that  he  waa  bom  heir  to  a 
tiutme,  and  otHnpalled  to  pass  Me  life  amid  the 
cares  ot  atate,  for  whioh  be  waa  UtOn  fitted. 
Hid  he  bean  pheed  fai  a  private  statioD,  when 
ha  oonld  have  devoted  himadf  whol^  to  liter»> 
tare,  he  would  have  possessed  even  a  h^ier 
oiaim  to  the  gratitode  al  poeterity,  and  a  sdll 
bettor  title  to  the  appellation  of  "the  Wiaa." 
He  laid  the  foundatW  of  burnish  prose  by 
caunog  a  translation  of  the  Bible  to  be  made 
into  that  language,  by  ordering  all  l^al  pro- 
ceedings to  be  conduoted  in  it,  and  by  the 
excellent  specimens  whioh  he  himself  save  of  it 
in  his  writings.  He  is  also  distinguiabed  as  a 
poet,  and  as  a  man  of  science.  Of  his  poetry 
we  poBseaa  the  C^mti(fa$  or  chants,  ecHnposed 
by  him  in  pr^  of  the  Madcuna,  two  atanzaa 
of  his  ^twraUof  or  compl^ts,  composed 
daring  the  mlsfortanes  of  the  later  years  (tf  bia 
life,  and  the  TVaww  or  treasury,^  whioh  la 
a  treatise  on  the  transmatatioa  oc  the  baser 
metals  into  gold,  tbe  senoinaiaaa  of  whioh  is, 
however,  doubtfbL  The  Gantigat  are  writ< 
ton  in  the  Galioian  dialect,  are  distinguished  by 
a  umple  and  Proven^  style,  and  srane  of  than 
have  oonuderable  poetioal  merit.  Tbo  two  re> 
midning  stanzas  <x  the  Qu«r«Uat  are  el^iant, 
and  are  written  in  the  Oastilian  language.  The 
Tetare  Is  partly  written  in  an  inoompreben- 
sible  dpher,  and  partly  in  Oastilian,  but  has 
Uttle  merit  As  a  proae  writer,  he  is  entitled 
to  mooh  higher  praise.  His  &ther  St.  Ferdi- 
nand, in  ordw  to  remedy  the  evils  arinng  from 
the  fact  that  the  various  towns  and  proviaoea 
of  bia  kingdom  were  poaseased  (^  difliarent 
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local  fatTM  or  prlTQegea,  which  they  had  ob- 
tained at  Tarioos  times,  projected  a  general 
oode  of  laws  fbr  his  whole  kingdom,  a  portion 
of  wfaioh  was  drawn  ap  daring  hit  r^gn.  This 
ftanunt  is  stvled  SI  SttenaHo^  wd  is, 
doobdflH.  parUful^  at  least,  the  woi^  of  Al- 
fbnso.  The  latter,  howerer,  did  not  complete 
tt,  Immediately  on  his  aoosnkm  to  the  throng 
bvt,  haTiag  prepared  two  smaller  codes,  of 
which  the  first,  called  the  "IQrror  of  all 
KghtL"  seema  never  to  have  beea  pnt  in  foroe, 
md  the  other,  styled  Fuan  EkU^  or  the 
B<^al  charter,  was  drawn  m  more  especially 
Ibr  the  nse  of  the  city  of  Valladolid,  was  at 
last  enabled  to  aooompllsh  the  long-de^red  end 
by  the  preparation  and  promolgation  of  the 
celebrated  bo^  ot  laws,  known  nsoally  as 
Xov  tieta  PartidM^  or  •*Tho  seven  Parts,'* 
■0  ooUed  from  the  namba-  of  portions  into 
vhioh  it  is  divided,  but  named  by  its  author 
the  AfMor^  ftvm  the  code  of  his  fMiher. 
The  matariato  fbr  this  work  were  drawn  from 
the  Jutiidatt  code,  the  Visigothio  Uw^  the 
looal  inatttatloiM  <tf  dUfihrent  parts  of  the  Ung^ 
dcMD,  ud  Other  ■ouMt.  Its  enforcement  was 
long  reristed  hj  t3ie  great  dties,  who  obstinately 
on  to  th^  aoeiei^  privileges,  bnt  it  was 
at  last,  hi  1846,  establishbd  on  a  firm  footing, 
and  has  been,  ever  sbwa,  the  basis  of  Spanish 
oommoa  law,  and  hss  even,  by  the  admission 
of  Florida  and  Looisiana  into  the  United  States, 
been  introdnced  into  the  le^  nvBtem  of  oar 
own  ooontry.  It  is  written  in  the  form  of  a 
sort  of  treatise  on  lej^ation,  reli^on,  and 
morals,  and  on  the  mntaal  doties  of  a  kii^  and 
his  people,  containing'  explanations  of  the  laws 
wbMsh  it  lays  down,  as  well  as  the  reasons  for 
timr  eetabOshmeBt,  and  ftimishing  a  variety  of 
aDnrfona  to  tba  manners  itf  the  people  at  the 
time,  the  whole  written  in  a  qnwit  and  dmple 
stsyla,  and  having  an  interest  whidh  attaches  to 
nosimlarwork.  Notonlywasitnn^iproacfaed, 
aa  a  literary  -woxk.  by  any  previoos  Spanish 
proae  writing,  bat  ft  is  decured,  by  Marina,  an 
mninent  Spanish  writer,  to  be  nnegnidled  in 
parity  and  elevat9<m  of  style  by  sny  prose  work 
of  tlM  Spanish  Steratore  of  the  three  sncooed- 
ing  oentories.  In  its  preparation,  Alfonso  had 
the  aid  of  the  beet  lawyers  Ite  conld  procure, 
but  there  is  no  doabt  that  its  literary  merit,  at 
least,  is  dne  to  htm.  Another  important  work 
of  which  he  is  the  author,  is  the  CHmica  Qm- 
«ral  de  Etpana^  or  "General  Chronicle  of 
Spain."  In  the  preparation  of  this,  also,  Alfonso 
was  ^ded  by  leanted  men,  and  espedaUy  by 
persoofl  having  an  aoqnaSatanoe  with  the  Ara- 
Me  literatore.  It  is  divided  into  4  pwtions; 
the  first  beginning  with  the  erealifnk  of  the 
worid,  and  eomiag  down  to  ib»  conqnest 

by  ^  Visipitbs,  devoting  considerable 
attention  to  Roman  hi8toi7,  bat  barely  tondi- 
iog  Bpon  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world;  the 
aeoona  treating  of  the  Virigotttio  monsrohy 
and  the  conqnest  of  Spain  by  the  Moors ;  the 
third  ecMitinning  the  history  to  the  reign  of 
Fertinand  the  Qreat,  at  the  beginnUig  of  the 


11th  century;  while  the  4th  and  last  brings  ns 
to  the  death  of  St  Ferdinand,  the  fiither  of  the 
author.  The  most  interesting  of  these  sre  the 
third  and  fonrth  period  especially  tba  formw, 
which  contains  many  of  the  romantic  traditituii 
of  liie  Spaniards^  which  are  told  in  a  simpto 
and  poetical  manner,  and  possess  great  interest 
The  greater  part  of  the  work,  thoi^  intere^ing 
and  valuable  as  a  Uterary  performance,  most  be 
read  wltit  caution  regarded  as  a  history.  In 
the  latter  portion,  however,  as  the  chronicler 
^proaohea  his  own  times,  it  becomes  more 
worthy  of  rdisnce.  Alfonso  not  only  wrote 
himself^  but  he  encouraged  otiiers  in  literary 
laboiD,  directed  the  compilation  of  vsrions 
works,  and  established  on  a  firm  basis  the  nnl- 
Tersity  of  Seville.  He  was  also  Midnent  for  his 
astronomical  and  mathematical  attainments, 
and  for  his  researches  in  alchemy.  The  astro- 
nomical tables  which  bore  his  name,  and  were 
probably  constructed  by  certain  Moorish  astron- 
omers  invited  by  him  to  his  court  for  that  par- 
pose^  were  celebrated  for  a  long  tim&— For  an  ao- 
count  of  the  poution  of  Alfonso  with  regard  to 
the  developnient  of  the  literatore  of  his  ooontry, 
see  Ticknor's  »  History  of  Bpanish  Literature." 

ALFONSO  I.,  of  Portogal,  was  the  first  king 
of  that  ooontry.  He  was  several  times  at  war 
witii  Alfonso  Vni.  of  Castile ;  bat  on  the 
establishment  of  peace,  he  tnmed  his  arms 
agdnst  the  common  enemy.  He  fought  a 
battie  in  1189,  on  the  plains  of  Oorique,  against 
the  king  of  Bad^oz  and  his  allies,  and  the 
slanghter  was  so  immense  that  it  completely 
broke  the  Arabic  power  in  Portugal.  In  1146 
he  took  the  town  of  Santarem,  aSter  an  obsti- 
nate defence,  and  pnt  to  the  sword  every  living 
son! ;  and  the  following  year  these  terrible  victo- 
ries strode  terror  into  Ito  Baraoew^  and  Pot> 
tugal  was  ftiofc  Alfonso  L  abo  institoted  a 
code  (tf  lam  still  known  aa  the  laws  of  Alfonso. 
He  died  at  uie  great  age  of  91.  He  was  soo- 
oeeded  by  his  son  Sanoho  I. — ArroNso  XL,  son 
of  Hancho,  was  remarkable  for  the  attempt  he 
made  to  cort^  the  immunities  of  the  ctargy, 
which,  however,  he  was  oompdled  1^  aa- 
norias  HI.  to  abandon. 

ALFONSO  V.  of  Aragon,  and  L  of  Sicily, 
snrnamed  the  Magnanimons,  bom  about  1894, 
died  Jnne  27,  1468.  He  succeeded  his  father 
in  1416,  and  the  first  act  of  his  reign  displayed 
the  chivalrio  generosity  of  his  character.  Hav- 
ing received  a  list  of  nobles  who  were  conspir- 
ing to  dethrone  him,  he  tore  the  paper  in  pieces 
withont  reading  it  He  was  fond  of  adventar^ 
and  in  the  early  part  of  his  rdgo,  left  Spain  to 
make  good  his  elaims  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Uands  of  Sardinia  and  Oorsioa,  wMoh  vere 
thm  partiy  in  the  power  of  the  Oenoese.  In 
the  war  which  followed  he  met  with  some  soe- 
oeea,  but  soon  relingnished  this  prqject  for  more 
dft»»li"g  sohemes  of  ambition.  Joanna,  queen 
of  Naples,  being  attacked  by  Louis  III.,  dake 
of  Anjou,  sent  to  Alfonso,  ofiertng  to  make  him 
dnke  of  Calabria,  and  heir  to  the  throne  of  Na- 
ples, if  he  woold  aid  her  against  tiie  duke  (tf 
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A^on.  Alfonso  eagerly  accepted  tbis  propo- 
simn,  abandoned  Sardinia  and  Ooreicft,  over 
which  his  sovere^ty  thoncefortb  amoanted  to 
bnt  little,  and,  Bailing  to  Naples,  obliged  the 
doke  of  Anion  .to  raise  the  ai^^  and,  nob  long 
after,  to  make  a  peace  on  terms  advantageous 
to  the  qaeen  of  Naples.  Bat  it  was  not  long 
ere  the  queen  became  jealous  of  the  power  of 
her  new  ally,  and  open  war  at  last  broke  oat 
between  them.  The  qaeen  snmmoned  to  her 
aid  Sforza  Attendolo,  the  general  of  the  dake 
of  Aqjon,  who  defeated  AlfooBo.  The  latter, 
however,  was  soon  enabled  by  the  arrival  of 
freah  Unopa  {torn  Bmain,  to  make  himself  maa- 
tn-  of  the  oit7  of  Napla,  and  to  hold  bis  ene- 
mioB  In  dieck.  Bat  his  presenoe  was  now  re- 
quired in  Spain  to  protect  his  kta^dom  Ara- 
gon,  which  was  then  at  war  with  OastUe.  Ao- 
flordingly,  leaving  his  brother  Don  Pedro  in 
ohai^  of  bis  fliaire  in  Naples,  he  stuled  for 
^Min  in  1438.  On  his  way  thither,  he  made 
a  sadden  descent  on  UarseiUes,  then  belonging 
to  the  duke  of  Anjon,  captured  the  city  with- 
oat  diffloalt^,  but  neither  sacked  it,  nor  carried 
away  from  ib  any  booty,  with  the  exception  of 
the  body  of  a  dead  saint,  Loais,  formerly  bishop 
of  Tonlouse.  Alfonso  passed  about  8  years  in 
Spain,  and  then,  having  arranged  his  affiurs  in 
that  oonntry,  agun  tamed  bia  attention  to 
Italy.  Here  matters  had  taken  an  nnfovorable 
turn,  and  the  Spaniards,  pressed  vpoa  by  the 
quem,  aided  by  the  pope,  the  dnkes  of  Atijou 
and  lulan,  and  the  Genoese^  were  almost  over- 
whdmed.  Alfonso  aiiived  there  in  1483,  and, 
seeing  the  desperate  state  of  afi^irs,  and  being 
ever  eager  for  new  adventure,  sailed  to  the 
island  of  Jerbs  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  he 
conquered,  after  gaining  a  victory  over  the  bey 
of  Tunis,  to  whom  the  island  belonged.  After 
this  ezploitj  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he 
employed  himself  with  negotiations  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  with  Queen  Joanna,  and 
with  intrigaes  to  obtidn  adherents  in  Italy.  In 
14S6  the  queen  died,  bequeathing  her  orown  to 
Beni  of  A^jou,  coant  of  Provence,  brother  and 
•accessor  of  Lonis  III.,  who  had  died  some 
time  before,  and  Alfonso,  thinking  the  occasif»i 
&  &vorable  one  for  asserting  his  chun&  re- 
newed the  war,  and  besieged  the  city  of  Oaeta 
by  sea  and  land.  Bat  in  a  navd  battle  near 
the  island  <^Ponza,  he  was  totally  defeated  by 
the  Genoese  and  the  duke  of  Milan,  he  himself 
was  token  prisoner,  together  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  his  follower^  and,  shortly  after,  his  land 
forces  were  routed  and  dispersed  under  the 
walls  of  Oaeta:  These  disastroas  events  seemed 
to  have  ruined  his  cause ;  but  having  by  his 
nobleness  of  disposition  and  gallant  bearing 
gtuned  the  affection  of  his  captor  the  duke  of 
Milan,  the  latter  set  him  at  liberty  and  became 
his  ally,  and  Alfonso  was  thus  enabled  to  re- 
sume bis  operations  under  better  auspices. 
After  a  contest  of  several  years,  witfaont  effect- 
ing mnoh,  Alfonso  sncoeeded,  by  the  treachery 
of  one  of  the  adherents  of  Rene,  in  getting  the 
advantage  of  bis  riral,  and,  in  1442^  made  liim- 
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sdf  master  of  Na{des,  and  oonqieUed  RenA  to 
fly  from  Italy,  and  sew  refiige  m  his  ootmty  ol 
Frovenoe.  Alfonso  was  soon  after  reoi^ued 
as  king  of  NmIcs  by  the  assembled  states  of  tiie 
kingdom,  and  by  Pope  Eugenias  IV.,  whieb 
latter  also  issued  a  bull  l^timatizing  Ferdi- 
nand, the  bastard  son  of  the  king,  who  had  no 
legitimate  children.  From  this  time  Alfonso 
resided  in  Naples,  exerting  himself  to  improve 
the  condition  of  that  kingdom,  the  affairs  ot 
which,  daring  the  reign  of  Joanna  II.,  and  the 
disturbances  which  followed,  bad  f&llen  into 
mnoh  disorder;  and,  thon^  taking  part  in 
some  Italian  wan  of  Uttle  importance,  posaing 
the  renudnder  of  his  life  in  oomparaUve  qoiet 
At  his  death  his  brother  John  inherited  the 
kiiwloms  of  Aragon,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily; 
while  hia  son  Ferdinaad  received  the  crown  of 
Naples.  Alfraiso  was  brave  and  generoos,  bnt 
of  an  amorous  and  impetnons  di^oution.  He 
was  a  patron  of  literature  and  the  arts,  and  was 
himself  quite  a  learned  man,  oonsidering  the 
active  life  he  led.  One  fact  only  seems  to  reflect 
npon  hu  generoos  character.  In  1429,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Saragossa;  the  ennny  of  the  king, 
mysterioosly  disappeared.  No  inquiry  was 
ever  instituted,  but  nis  death  was  attributed  to 
the  hostility  ot  Alfonso.  Such  a  crime,  how- 
ever, is  little  in  aocordanoe  with  the  general 
tenor  of  his  life,  and  it  may  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed that  there  w«e  dreniMtanoes  tmding  to 
pat  a  different  ftee  on  the  mattv,  of  which  we 
at  this  day  are  ignorant. 

ALFOKD,  HsNBT,  English  poet  and  theolo- 
gian, bom  at  Londtm  in  1810 ;  fellow  of  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  1680 ;  vicar  of  Wymeswold, 
Leicestershire,  1886  ;  Halseaa  lecturer  at  Cam- 
bridge, 1 841 ;  minist^  of  Quebec  chapel,  Loudon, 
1668;  dean  of  Canterbury,  1856.  Mr.  Alford's 
first  poetical  venture,  under  b  is  own  name,  was  a 
publication,  focetioa^y  hat  not  unkindly  spoken 
of  by  Christopher  North  as  "  an  egg  with  two 
yolks."  Tbis  was  the  *'Sohool  of  the  Heart  and 
other  Poems,"  in  two  volumes,  issued  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1830.  The  minor  poems  of  this  col- 
lection had  been  kaoed  ooonymously  in  one 
Tolum&at  the  same  place,  two  years  befor^ 
and  bad  met  with  a  rec^tion  whieb  eoconragea 
Hak  author  to  avow  the  patemi^  of  them  cm 
bis  remoTid  to  the  vicarage  of  WymeswcU. 
2£r.  Alford's  qipearonoe  in  the  field  of  English 
poetry  was  made,  therefore,  almoet  contempo- 
raneously with  the  debut  <xf  Alfred  Tennyson, 
and  although  nothing  can  be  more  deceptive 
than  any  scientific  classification  of  poetic 
genius,  it  is  perhaps  fair  to  say  of  him  that  be 
holds  of  Wordsworth  and  Cowper  by  a  descent 
as  direobasthat  which  links  the  literary  features 
of  the  author  of  Ulysses  and  Locksley  Elallf 
Mand,  and  the  Princess,  with  those  of  Shelley, 
Obleridge,  and  Keats.  Poetic  fame,  however, 
has  been  with  Mr.  Alford  raUier  an  aspiratifffl 
thui  an  aim,  and  the  e(Hitan|dations  in  which 
he  delights  tend  to  folfil  themselves  ratho-  in 
the  sermon  than  the  song.  His  largest  and 
moat  eUbomte  work,  the  •"Sckool  of  theHearl^" 
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ig  not  only  didactic  la  tone,  but  ia  absolutely 
formloaa  in  atij  artistic  sense,  and  more  re- 
■embles  tbe  reli^oas  improTisstioDs  of  a  refined 
and  delicate  thinker,  than  the  solemn  Bymphonies 
of  a  profound  and  impaasioned  poet.  It  aboonda, 
faowoTer,  in  pasaafes  of  delightf^  verae,  which 
often  only  lack  the  final  touch  of  the  master- 
hand  to  have  become  aa  memorable  os  the  ma- 
jeatio  musings  of  the  "Ezcnrsion"  itself.  His 
desoriptions  of  natoie  are  paraded  with  taooen 
and  ^nisite  fMiag^  and  a  ringnlv  abaenoe  oi 
all  aflhetation  oharma  na  in  hia  more  emotional 
meab  to  human  uperienoe  and  the  sympap 
toiea  of  the  human  soul.  It  is  In  hia  leaser 
poema,  hoverer,  that  Ifr.  Alford  has  shown 
himself  moat  truly  poetio,  and  many  <^  his  son- 
nets will  long  snrrive  all  the  changes  of  popu- 
lar taste  and  all  the  caprices  of  literary  &shion, 
Bnch,  for  example,  are  a  series  of  elegiac  verses 
upon  the  death  of  a  sister,  a  series  of  nnequal 
Imt  extraordinary  merit,  the  rarest  and  most 
complete  of  which  must  take  rank  with  the 
most  beantifal  worka  in  this  kind  that  adorn 
our  Itteratnro.  The  atmo^here  of  Hr.  Alford's 
poeticai  writings  is  always  pure  and  soothing; 
hia  thetdoeical  views  tinging  rather  than  color- 
ing the  aQMtaDoe  of  hia  thooght,  and  modifying 
tbe  aawntially  r^ii^ous  temper  of  hia  dispon- 
UoD.  but  80  ^  aa  to  identify  m  him  tiu  Aiwucaa 
teacher  and  the  Oautabri^an  scholar.  The  9 
Tohimas  of  the  Oambridge  collection  were  re- 
pubH^ed  with  nnmerons  additions,  in  1  siogle 
volume,  under  the  supervision  of  the  author, 
by  Messrs,  Ticknor  and  Fields,  of  Boston,  in 
186^  and  extended  the  reputation  of  this  blame- 
less and  agreeable  writer  into  a  new  sphere  of 
influenoe  and  of  appreciation.  In  1864,  while 
still  minister  of  Quebec  chapel  in  Loudon,  Hr. 
Alford  iasned  the  1st  volume  of  the  2d  edi- 
tion of  his  oput  magnum,  a  oridcal  edition  of 
tbe  Greek  Testament  for  the  use  of  theologians. 
The  first  edition  of  thia  volume  had  been  pub- 
lished 4  years  previously,  and  had  been  followed 
1^  the  id  vdnme  in  1862.  But  it  ia  on  the 
revisBd  edition  now  (1867)  In  progreae  that  Ur. 
Alfordreata  his  olum  to  renown  aa  a  theologian. 
No  Uieological  work  of  equal  ezoeUence  with 
this  has  been  produced  for  many  years  by  any 
member  of  tbe  Euglish  church,  and  Mr.  Alford 
justly  deserves  the  distinction  of  standing  al- 
most alone  among  his  brethren  on  a  level  with 
the  critical  theologiana  of  Germany.  Adopting 
the  text  of  Tisohendorf,  Mr.  AlfiH^  has  so  care- 
fully revised  this  standard  of  biblical  philology, 
as  to  leave  room  for  few  changes  in  uie  future, 
while  his  digest  of  various  readings  is  incontea- 
tably  the  best  ever  presented  to  the  world.  The 
ex^tical  commentaries  imd  the  prolegomena 
of  Mr.  Alford  will  be  variously  valued,  of  course, 
by  persona  of  various  theological  views,  but  no 
vob  will  dony  to  him  the  priUae  of  exemplary 
AHganoe  in  die  oolleotion  of  aothoritiM,  of 
aenteuesa  in  the  investigation  of  vexed  qnestiona, 
of  a  noble  candor  not  always  charaoteriaUc  of 
critical  sohidan,  and  of  a  aonnd  cmnnum  seiue 
e^ul^  rare  and  •dmizahla. 
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ALPORT,  a  pleasant  hamlet  of  France  in 
the  department  of  Seine,  about  6  miles  S.  K 
of  the  French  capital.  It  numbers  among  its 
institntions  a  royal  veterinary  college,  an  es- 
tabliahment  designed  to  teach  rural  economy, 
and  a  fine  botanical  garden. 

ALFRED  THE  GREAT,  king  of  the  West 
Saxons  in  England,  was  bom  at  Wantage  in 
Berkshire,  in  849,  and  died  Oct.  28,  in  the  year 
900,  aa  ia  anpposed.  Bymany  historiuu  he  has 
been  pronounced  the  wisest  and  greatest  prince 
that  aver  ruled  in  England,  and  certainly  none 
have  aurpassed  him.  He  was  the  fifth  and 
yonngest  son  of  Ethelwolf,  king  of  the  West 
Saxons,  and  seems  to  have  been  his  favorite 
child.  It  lias  been  ooi^Jectured  that  he  was  In- 
tended to  be  his  father's  imme^ate  successor,  as 
he  was  sent  to  Rome  in  his  6th  year  with  a  trun 
of  attendants,  where  Leo  lY.  (aooording  to  the 
Saxon  chronicler)  "  consecrated  him  king.** 
However,  the  throne  was  first  occupied  by  8  of 
his  brothers  in  succession.  In  the  reign  of 
Ethelred,  the  last  of  them,  on  unosnally  formi- 
dable invasion  of  the  Danes  occurred.  This 
name  was  then  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  who,  con- 
ridering  war  the  noblest  pursuit  in  which  man 
can  be  emfdoyed,  were  engaged  in  perpetual 
hostilitieB  with  tbe  nationa  around  them.  On 
this  ooearion  Alfred  was  hia  brother's  most 
efficient  general,  and  during  the  year  871  no 
less  than  9  great  battles  were  fought  between 
the  contending  parties,  in  one  of  which  Ethelred 
received  a  mortal  wound.  Alfred  was  there- 
upon by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  do- 
cured  king,  at  the  age  of  22,  and  unwillingly 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  perilous  office. 
He  succeeded,  however,  in  making  a  temporary 
peace  with  the  invaders,  which  left  them  free 
to  overrun  the  other  provinces  of  the  island. 
This  truce  seems  to  have  lasted  Ull  876.  Alfred, 
meanwhile,  flndingit  impossible  to  ruse  an  army 
able  to  cope  with  them  in  the  field,  fitted  out  a 
naval  fintte^  with  which,  cm  the  commencement 
of  hostiUtiea,  he  worsted  them  in  several  enr 
gagements,  and  tu  the  spring  of  877,  according  to 
Asser,  drove  120  Danish  ships  on  shore,  causing 
the  destrnotion  of  all  on  hoard.  On  tlie  snc- 
oeeding  year  they  invaded  the  island  in  ^ater 
numbers  than  ever,  rendering  all  resistance 
hopeless ;  the  king,  with  a  few  followers,  sought 
safety  in  the  woods  and  among  the  hills,  and  at 
one  time  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  the  hut 
of  one  of  bis  cowherds.  In  May,  878,  having 
been  joined  by  an  armed  body  of  his  subjects, 
he  attacked  the  main  army  of  Danes  at  Eddiuff- 
ton,  and  routed  them  with  great  slauffhter.  It 
was  on  the  day  before  thia  battle  uiat  he  is 
reported  to  have  entered  the  enany*s  camp 
disguised  aa  a  harper.  The  defeated  Ung  Giod- 
run  and  hia  ji^lowers  were  made  to  emlnraoe 
Ohriatianity,  and  received  the  modwn  counties 
of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridge,  as  a  place 
of  residence.  They  became  the  auly'ecte  of 
Alfired,  who  in  the  course  of  6  years  seems  to 
have  made  himself  the  virtcal  nuer  of  all  Eng- 
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land,  tiiongb  never  formally  recognised  as  snch. 
These  few  years  of  ti-anqailUty  (from  886  to 
898)  were  employed  by  him  in  restoring  the 
cities  and  fortresses  which  had  been  destroyed 
dozing  the  war,  in  improTing  the  nary,  in  sys- 
tematizing the  laws  and  internal  adnUnistra- 
Utm  at  i&  goremment,  and  In  Utarary  labm. 
Hie  last  invadon  of  the  Northmen  in  his  reign, 
took  place  in  694,  under  a  leader  named  Ha«t- 
ings,  and  after  a  stmggla  whidi  lasted  8  years, 
of  which  every  part  ^the  country  was  in  torn 
the  thdatre,  uiey  were  onoe  more  driven  ont 
Alired  is  r^arded  as  the  foander  of  the  British 
navy;  he  made  some  valoable  improvements  in 
the  oonstoiction  of  ships,  established  an  elabo- 
rate system  of  coast  defences,  having  erected 
some  60  fortresses  at  variooa  points,  and  regu- 
lated the  military  service  bo  as  to  keep  only 
one-half  the  poptuation  capable  of  liearing  arms 
in  the  field  at  a  time,  leaving  the  r«nainder  to 
«tdtivate  die  soil.  It  b  probable  that  the  oode 
d  laws  which  bears  his  name  is  diiefly  oom- 
piled  from  the  enactments  ol  his  prsdeoesscwi. 
He  made  great  improvements  in  tiw  admiids- 
tration  of  Justice,  and  oansed  the  rights  of 

Jiroperty  to  be  respected  to  a  remarkable  extent . 
or  that  day.  Bat  his  efforts  for  the  advance- 
ment of  literature  and  for  the  education  of  his 
eulgeots,  constitute  his  best  tide  to  onr  admira- 
tion. Although  he  is  said  to  have  l>een  19 
years  of  age  before  he  was  taught  the  alphabet, 
he  afterward  prosecuted  his  studies  with  such 
diligence  as  to  become  possessed  of  eitraor- 
dinary  leamiog.  He  invited  literair  men  to 
his  court  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  although 
it  is  doubtfiil  whemer  he  founded  the  nniversi^ 
of  Oxford,  according  to  the  prevailing  tradition, 
beewtainly  did  mndifortheimprovementirit  the 
mtmBBtio  school  wluch  had  previously  exited 
in  that  place.  He  made  numerous  translations 
from  the  Latin  of  works  which  he  considered 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  his  countrymen,  among 
which  are  the  Liber  Pa$toralu  Cura  of  Pope 
Greffoiy  the  Great,  Boethins'  JD4  Consolations 
PkUot^im^  and  Bede's  "  Bktory  of  England." 
He  married  Alswith,  the  daughter  of  a  Mer- 
cian nobleman,  by  whom  he  is  said  to  have  had 
4  sons.  His  disposition  was  gentle  and 
amiable,  and  his  bearing  frank  and  a&ble 
toward  all.  He  was  merciful  and  forgiving 
toward  his  enemies.  Throush  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  he  suffered  intensely  from  an  internal 
disease,  which  he  bore  with  stoical  serenity, 
never  saflhring  ids  laliors  to  be  interrupted  by 
its  attacks,  juny  carious  ioddents  of  nis  lib 
have  been  related  by  the  eariy  annalists,  which 
tiie  critical  researches  (tf  modern  historians 
liave  shown  to  be  fabulous. 

ALFRETON,  a  market  town  in  Derbyahiie, 
140  miles  K.  N.  W.  from  London ;  population, 
8,826.  The  inhabitants  are  employed  hi  raanu- 
fiuturing  horaery  md  brown  earthoiware,  and 
in  the  collieries. 

ALG^  the  common  name  for  sea- weeds  and 
oert&iu  kinds  of  marine  oellnlar  plants.  Un- 
der the  tenn,  LauuBas  included  OwUobeiu  and 
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other  plants,  as  an  order  of  the  class  eryptoffmr- 
mia  or  eurogmu;  but  modem  noturaUsts  have 
modified  the  classideation.  Nothing  v«7  de- 
finite, however,  has  yet  bean  adiiend  in  the 
distinctkBis  and  minote  desoriptiMkS  of  the  in- 
aameral;^  varieties  crTptojianiie  pints  or 
tdlMiam»;  and  msrine  varieties  m  seacweeds 
have  been  leas  observed  and  analyzed  than 
other  species.  ProfesBor  Agardh,  Sweden, 
and  Professor  Harvey,  of  England,  in  his  nock 
on  the  British  algaa,  have  done  mnoh  of  latet 
for  tliis  department  of  botanical  anatomy  and 
physiology;  and  from  their  works  we  may 
gather  the  best  views  of  the  present  state  ot 
knowledge  in  regard  to  algsa  or  sea-weeds.  Hm 
name  is  now  given  by  botanists  to  the  tribe  ot 
plants  which  oomprehend  sea-weeda,  lavera, 
and  submersed  freeh-water  species,  of  mmilu 
habits.  In  stmoture,  form,  and  size,  they  vary 
through  a  vast  varie^  <tf  intermediate  gmdap 
tima,  ftxHU  the  simple  microscopic  veateie  to 
htanched  woody  inmviduala,  many  ftthona  in 
length.  8<Rneof  themaremiflnisoopieT«siola% 
only  vidble  to  the  naked  eye  whoa  ocdleoted  in 
bei^M.  Such  is  tiie  nature  of  green  and  led 
slime  found  ia  damp  waUcs,  at  the  bottom  of 
diaded  walls,  and  like  utuatioii&  Others  grow 
together  in  the  beds  of  the  ooesn,  and  wImb 
dislodged,  rise  to  the  surfMie  and  form  floating 
masses  such  extent  as  to  impede  tiie  emuae 
of  ships.  The  sea  oat-gnt  or  chorda  JUum  of 
Orkney,  is  of  this  kind,  and  whole  meadows  of 
it  have  been  seen,  at  times,  in  Scalpa  bay.  The 
"  gulf  weed  "  of  navigators  is  also  of  this  na- 
ture; which  golf  weed,  says  Humboldt,  bong 
carried  by  the  gulf  stream,  forms  two  l>uiks  in 
the  great  basin  of  the  wwthem  Atlantic  ocean, 
one  of  which  stretohesover  ll<*of  latitodiL  and 
the  other  over  4**.  Dr.  Lindle^,  in  his  vege- 
table £iiq;dom,"  attempts  to  introduce  a  nat- 
ural order  of  divioon  in  this  dsss  of  ^aati^ 
and  forms  an  alliance  which  he  calls  algaiett 
embracing  the  following  natural  orders:  1, 
diatomiuem,  or  brittle-worts;  2,  em^MVOMo^  or 
conforvas;  8,  Jkteaesa,  or  searwraoks;  4,  «»• 
ramiaeM,  or  rose  tangles ;  6,,  eAoniesas  <^  oha- 
rsds.  The  first  of  tluse  6  orders  inolndB  the 
deKmdtOf  which  are  almost  entirely  mioro- 
Bcopio ;  and  which,  until  very  latcdy,  were  hwdly 
recognized  as  plants  at  alL  Pnrfessor  Harvey 
divides  these  plants  into  8  snb-chueee,  whidt 
he  terms :  1,  tnelanotptrmaa ;  S,  rAadflsper- 
amcb;  and  8,  eMorctptrmtm,  Tb»  ewioiMS- 
permam  are  marine  {dants  <tf  an  oUvfr^tetti.  <xc 
olive-brown  color,  having  a  moMsoious  ordioR- 
doos  froetiflcation.  The  ^>ores  are  oUve  ool- 
oxed ;  each  envdoped  in  a  pellucid  aUn,  and 
eitim  simide  or  separatittg  into  2,  4^  or  8  qio- 
rulea  They  possess  arUkendia,  or  tna^Mren^ 
oran^ge-colored,  vivacioos  ot^osoles,  moving  hy 
means  of  vilsatile  dlia.  The  rKodetptrmtm  are 
also,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  marine  planta, 
snd  mostiy  of  a  rosy  red  or  purple  color.  The 
frooUflcation  is  of  two  kinds ;  either  of  spores 
in  vstimia^.  or  inuneised  oono^tades,  or  dense- 
ly aggregated  together  and  dispened  thno^ 
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oat  nuMM  of  frond;  or  of  tetraspons  of  a 
red  or  pnrpl*  ookM-,  external  or  immersed  in 
the  trood.  and  each  enreloped  in  a  peUncSd 
akb,  whku  at  matority  araatatea  into  4  rkh 
rnleL  Some  poHeiaanmrmii,  which  are  filled 
Vith  jellow  oorpnsoles.  The  ohlorotpennta  are 
marine  or  fresh-water  planta  of  a  green  oolor. 
The  frnotification  is  dimmed  Utrongh  all  parts 
«f  the  frond.  The  spores  are  green,  formed 
-within  the  eells,  ud  often  at  matnrUT  haviog 
▼ibratile  oilia.  They  also  produce  gemmoles 
or  external  vesioleB,  oontainiog  a  dense,  dark- 
ookwed,  granolar  mass,  wtiich  finally  separates 
from  the  frond.  The  melanotpermM  molade 
the  foUowii^  (ffders:  1,  fueoMCt;  2,  tporoeh- 
fMDM  ;  8,  lamiiiairiaaea  ;  4,  diMwtaota  ;  6, 
Atrdariaeem ;  ^  totoetuyaeem.  Ihe  fltat  or^ 
der,  which  have  the  geoos  /itcut  as  their  tn>e, 
are  all  marine  plants.  They  are  of  an  olire 
brown  or  graeniih  color,  and  very  fine  In  tex- 
taie.  The  oellnlar  atmotiire  which  ia  eharao- 
taiistio  of  aU  the  algsa,  is  very  ocmdenaed  in  the 
fkeaeeUf  assntning  a  leathery  and  sometiaies 
erak  a  woody  raataoter.  The  base  of  thdr 
stem  or  stipee  forms  a  dense  shi^-like  root, 
while  thor  npp«r  part  is  often  expanded  in- 
to a  broad  foluoeous  appendage.  The  repro- 
dootlTe  OTgans  consist  of  small  h]m^  or  very 
dark  spores,  which  are  oollected  into  flori,  or 
funnd  scattwed  on  various  parts  of  the  frond. 
These  aporw  are  enveloped  in  a  thick  gelati> 
nons  moooB,  which  seems  to  be  a  provimon  for 
the  pnrpose  of  attaching  them  more  securely 
to  the  rooks  on  which  they  grow,  amidst  the 
rostloas  element  to  whkh  they  are  ooastsntly 
fl^oaad.  ^  ^        '^^^  growth ;  a 

Aw  months  aiuSoe  to  eorar  a  laim  «uihoe  <tf 
naked  rook  with  a  sort  oi  forest  of  Tarionsq;»d- 
toM  of  fiiei.  Kelp  is  mannfootnred  feom  the 

ries  of  plant  pertaining  to  thb  diriuon  of 
alga ;  tlw  one  most  fteqamtiy  oolleeted  for 
this  pnipose  being  the  J^mu  veaieuleuu,  Qreat 
qoanUties  of  this  sea-weed  are  thrown  upon 
the  shores  of  the  British  Ules.  It  is  known  by 
its  strq>-diaped,  oUve-green,  forked  divisions, 
with  little  yeuowisti,  oval,  nneven  pods  at  their 
points,  and  by  the  crackling  noise  it  makes  when 
trodden  upon;  owing  to  its  stems  having  a 
considerable  nnmber  of  ur-bladders,  by  means 
of  which  it  floats. — Among  many  of  the  ai^  a 
gelatinous  matter  is  secreted  which  is  nntridoas. 
In  Gothland  the  F.  «aifo»&Mittiagivenasivoven- 
dar  to  bm  and  is  called  nniM-aiiiff.  Other 
animala  -wia  also  eat  1^  waad  as  foodi  In  timea 
aeardw.  AlariA  sntflanto,  when  stripped 
of  the  thin  part,  forms  a  part  of  the  nmple  ore 
of  the  poorer  classes  of  Irdand,  Scotland,  loe- 
huidj  Dflomark,  uid  the  Faroe  Islands— The 
lamtnariacem  or  tangles  are  of  a  densely  fibn^ 
oeliular  stmotnre,  and  th^  spores  are  oolleeted 
together  in  son  on  the  surface  of  the  frtmd.  £. 
mettUmta  is  an  edible  spe<»ea.  It  grows  to  the 
length  of  80  feet,  and  the  midrib,  stripped  of 
its  membranaoeons  oovering,  is  the  part  that  is 
eaten.  L,  taeehariTtaf^  or  tiie  sugar  sea-belt,  is 
aaid  to  ha  eaten  by  tb»  loalandera.  In  J^mn 
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it  is  considered  a  great  delicacy.  L.  iigitata  is 
eaten  in  Scotland,  and  oriedabont  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh  as  "tangle."— The  second  snb-daaa, 
fiodo^permoety  includes  the  Avowing  natonu 
orders:  1,  {otuwissawia;  8,  coraUmactm;  8, 
<2s2sii0rMM(s  /  4,  fhod^nmiaeta ;  A,  erypUh 
riemiaoM ;  6,  ceramiacta.  These  orders  are 
distinguished  by  their  brilliant  tints,  their  Iwt 
like  fronds,  and  the  collection  of  their  pores 
into  aori,  or  if  scattered,  being  arranged  on  a 
ternary  plan.  The  "  Carrageen  moss,"  or  eAon- 
dnu  eriiputj  belongs  to  tixe  order  orypton«- 
nkiaetas.  It  is  need  in  Ireluid  as  an  arti- 
cle of  food,  and  is  sold  in  London  as  a  snb- 
stitote  for  Iceland  moss.  It  is  fivqnenUy  em- 
I^yed  instead  of  isinglass  for  the  confection 
jelues  and  blano-mange.  It  has  a  dij^tly  bit- 
ter fiavor,  whioh  may  beremored  by  steeping 
In  fresh  water  aoma  time  prerioaa  to  bdling: 
OtHdimm  is  another  genns  <tf  the  aame  order; 
MM  speeiea  of  whioh  la  a^  to  ocmtdn  the  aab- 
stance  collected  by  swallows  and  used  In  the 
OMistmotlon  of  the  edible  nests  of  Java.  The 
edible  dolse  or  iridta  aduUit  is  a  fliTorite  food 
foe  lobsters,  cralM,  &c.  It  is  dso  eaten  lKrtd& 
raw  and  roasted  by  fishermen ;  the  flavor  re- 
sembling that  of  roasted  oysters.  Amongst  the 
rhodymmiaetm  Is  the  genus  graeiUaiHaf  the 
speues  of' which  are  also  used  as  food;  andooe 
of  them,  the  UchmoidM,  is  highly  valued  in 
Oeylon  and  other  parts  of  the  east.  The  Q. 
tetuu!  is  valaable  to  the  Ofainese  as  theba^  of 
an  excellent  glue  or  varnish.  The  quantity  an- 
noally  imported  at  Oanton  from  the  provinces 
(rf  Kokdn  and  Tohikiang,  la  stated  by  Ur.  Tar- 
ner  to  be  about  S7,0001bB.  It  laaold  for  IS 
or  16  cents  per  \b.^  and  need  as  a  gam  or  Tar- 
niah.  Xany  other  uses  may  posubly  be  found 
for  sea- weeds  and  other  Idnds  of  oeliular  plants, 
when  they  have  been  more  carefully  studied 
and  defined.  It  waa  intlra  ranks  of  the  alg& 
to  which  seA-weeds  and  the  lowest  orders  of 
plants  inhabiting  fr«sh-w8ter,  belcmg,  that  those 
forms  and  fonctions  were  first  obswved  which 
bad  been  sQpposed  to  be  peculiar  to  animals 
only.  Amongst  the  oteiUatoria  it  waa  found 
that  some  of  tfanu  had  an  apparently  <UstiDot 
power  of  self-movement ;  so  tliat  looomotion 
would  no  longer  suffice  to  distinguish  animal 
from  vegetable  organisms.  In  1848,  linger 
and  Thnret  both  announced  the  &ct  tliat  the 
spcrea  of  many  alga  poaaaas  vibntile  eUia,  not 
to  be  diatingoiahed  Aran  those  on  animal  bodiea. 
The  oonseqoenoe  has  bean  that  large  nombera 
at  the  infiuoria  of  lairenberg  are  now  regarded 
as  plants,  and  not  as  aninuucoles.  The  gdobe 
ammaleme  or  doIvosb  ffioinUor  endowed  with 
<ulia,  and  poaseasing  the  most  active  powers  ct 
motion,  has  l>eenuiown,  by  the  reeearchea  <tf 
Professor  Williamson  and  Mr.  Bnak,  to  be  un- 
doabtedly  a  plant  The  presenoeof  starch  waa 
also  detected  by  Mr.  Busk,  during  the  grovrth 
of  the  young  volvox.  This  explains  the  ^ipa- 
rent  anomaly  of  the  supposed  lower  order  of 
animals  performing  the  same  offices  as  the 
hitler  order  of  pwits  in  absorbing  oarbonio 
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acid  and  liberating  oz^en.  The  momeiii 
the  toItoz  is  proved  to  be  a  oellolar  vege- 
table orgiuiism,  there  in  no  anomaly  Id  ub 
Tc^f^nble  pbf  Biology  I  and  tbe  same  may  be 
said  of  many  other  minntAtypes  ot  algte  which 
have  been  mistaken  for  animalonles. 

ALGARDI,  Alsssandro,  an  Italian  sculptor, 
born  at  Bologna,  abont  the  year  1600,  died  in 
16fi4.  His  Fnega  d'Attil,  in  6t  Peter's  chnroh, 
is  the  largest  alto-riiievo  hi  the  woiid.  Other 
works  of  his  adorn  his  native  city. 

ALGABOTTI,  Fbavobsoo,  bom  at  Venice 
in  1712,  died  at  Pisa,  May  8,  1764.  After  com- 
pleting bis  Btndies,  he  visited  London,  Paris, 
and  St  Petersburg.  Betorning  through  Ger- 
many, be  beofune  intimate  with  Frederic  the 
Great,  then  crown  prince,  who  after  ascending 
the  FfQidan  throne^  persoaded  him  to  take  up 
his  abode  at  Berlin,  wbere  he  resided  for  many 
yaara,  enjt^ring  ^e  HHendship  of  that  sovereign. 
His  writmga  embrace  a  great  variety  of  topics, 
but  are  not  of  remarkable  merit. 

ALGABOyiLLA,  an  astringent  sabstance, 
produced  by  the  tree  juga  MarthOf  of  Santa 
Martha,  in  New  Oartoagena.  The  portions 
taken  to  England,  and  examined  by  Dr.  Ure, 
were  pods  bruised  and  a^lntinated  with  the 
exb'aotive  exndation  of  tbe  seeds  and  hnsks.  It 
is  replete  with  tannin,  and  for  tanning  leather 
possesses  more  than  four  times  the  strength  of 
good  oak  bark.  It  is  also  well  adapted  for  the 
mannfaoture  of  good  black  ink,  for  a  yellow 
dye,  and  for  an  astringent  medicine. 

ALG  ABYE,  a  province  in  the  sonth  of  Portn- 
gaL  It  contains  2,145  square  miles.  Popula* 
tioQ,  141,037.  The  chieftown,  Faro,  has  8,600 
inhaUtantiL  The  south-weeteni  yatt  of  the 
province  is  mountainous  and  rodcy,  and  of  wild 
and  dreary  aspect.  The  plains  and  vall^  pro- 
duce fruits  in  abundance,  which,  with  wines 
and  fl^  form  the  chief  exports.  Algarve  was 
wrested  from  the  Moors  about  the  year  1248.  It 
formerly  extended  across  the  sonth  of  Spain  to 
Almeria.  and  included  pert  of  northern  Africa. 

ALGAU,  a  name  given,  when  used  in  tbe 
widest  sense  of  its  application,  to  the  district  ex- 
tending from  the  aonrcea  of  the  lUer  to  the 
Danube,  aud  along  t^e  Sohussen  to  the  lake  of 
Constance.  Tbe  name  is,  howevw,  generally 
applied  to  a  less  extensive  distriot  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Bavaria,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Tyrol,  exten^ng  along  the  Iller  to  Kempten, 
and  thence  to  Uonmingen,  and  tbe  lake  d 
Constance.  The  country  is  very  mountainous, 
eqteoially  in  its  southern  portion,  containing  off- 
shoots of  the  Alps,  some  of  whose  Bumniits 
rise  above  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  From 
the  mountains  of  this  district  flow  the  rivers  HI, 
Ai^n,  Iller,  Bregenzerach,  Wertach,  and  Lech. 
The  raising  of  cattle  is  the  principal  occupation 
of  the  inhabitants,  though  agriouUure  is  carried 
on  to  some  extent  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
district 

ALGAZI.  I.  Ghaohint,  flourished  in  tbe 
17th  century,  and  wrote  the  ''Paths  of  Ju^ 
ment,"  printed      Oonstantinople^  1669.  XL 


SAmnL-Bur-TiAao,  a  nsttrei^Oaiidla,  pnb&li- 
ed  a  ohronolugioal  work,  the  "  tieneratioas  of 
Adam,"  in  1587.  III.  SaLOMON-Biar-ABitaHAi^ 
flouri^ied  hi  the  17th  oentm-y,  and  wrote  oon- 
mentaries  on  the  Talmud.  He  was  a  native  of 
the  Levant. 

ALGAZZAU,  Abu  Hahsd  Mohxhvkd,  a 
celebrated  Arabian  philosopher,  bom  at  Tons,  a 
city  of  Persia,  in  1056,  died  1111.  His  father 
was  a  dealer  in  cotton  thread  (yotsal),  and  it 
was  from  this  oircamstance  that  he  re(^ved 
his  name.  When  he  was  quite  young  he  lost 
his  father,  and  was,  in  consequence,  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  a  Soofl,  or  mystical  philosophw. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  dreamer,  Alganali 
grew  up,  became  a  professor  of  theol<^  at 
Bagdad,  and  attracted  hundreds  to  his  le^oree 
by  bis  eloqaenoe  and  genina.  But  in  mt»  of 
his  snlendia  soooesa,  he  was  ^storbed  bynaraai- 
ing  doubte  with  record  to  the  oert^n^  «f  hu- 
man knowledge,  which  gave  him  no  rnst,  tad 
from  which  the  only  refuge  he  could  find  was  in 
faith.  Desiring  to  attain  to  the  purest  state  of 
which  man  is  capable,  in  which  he  might  have 
dear  views  of  tne  tme  nature  of  thii^  and 
reflecting  on  the  means  of  reachingthis  height  of 
progress,  he  found  that,  to  obt»n  the  deeired  end, 
the  sonl  must  be  purified  from  all  connection 
with  earth,  must  become  indifferrat  to  all  ont- 
ward  events,  and  be  freed  from  all  contamination 
of  sensual  desires.  Oon»deringhiii  own  charac- 
ter and  life,  he  found  that  he  was  fond  of  the 
world,  that  he  was  pleased  with  the  approlMtion 
of  otbera,  and  that  sensoal  pleasures  were  not 
without  attraotkw  to  him.  This  threw  bim 
into  a  melancholy  state  of  mind,  and  he  became 
seriooaty  111,  his  t^yrician  assuring  him  that  he 
must  shake  off  his  depression  of  sfrirHs,  or  be 
could  not  recover.  He  then  distributed  his 
wealth,  and  sought,  in  Syria,  in  solitary  com- 
munion with  himself  to  attain  that  eostatio 
state  for  which  he  longed.  He  spent  some  time 
in  this  manner,  and  in  travelling,  making  pil- 
grimi^es  to  Mecca  and  Jerusalem,  and  aim  vis- 
iting Alexandria  and  CMro.  At  lut  be  re- 
turned to  Bagdad,  whence  he  soon  after  re- 
moved to  Nissaboor,  wbere  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  theology,  and  where  he  passed  tbe 
remunder  of  bis  days,  sometimes,  as  he  s^rs, 
experiencing  the  highest  bltas  of  tbe  ecstatic 
state,  but  only  occaMimally,  and  fin-  a  short  time. 
He  was  a  very  prolific  writer,  but  his  works 
were  not  all  considered  entirely  orthodox  bj 
the  Mussulmans,  and  one  of  tbem  was  oondonned 
to  be  burned  on  account  of  some  strictures  oa 
the  Mohammedan  law  which  it  contained.  His 
scepUoiam  he  got  from  the  Greek  philoBO|Aai^ 
whose  writings  he  studied  with  much  care, 
and  whose  influence  he  endeavored  to  coun- 
teract in  two  of  his  works,  one  of  which, 
uititled  the  "  Destruction  of  the  Philoso- 
phers," was  afterward  replied  to  by  AverroSs. 
Another  of  his  works  obtained  so  high  a 
reputation  among  tbe  Mossulmans,  that  they 
sometimes  said,  if  all  Islam  were  destroyed 
it  would  be  but  a  alight  loss  provided  Algae* 
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nli*B  work  on  the  "  BeviTlfioatioa  ol  the 
Stnenoes  of  ReUgioa"  were  preserved.  In  this 
wc^  he  ^ns  an  aooonnt «  his  doobts  and  of 
lui  examination  of  the  dl&rent .  wots  among 
the  Mohammedans,  at  whom  he  gives  the  pre- 
ibrenoe  to  the  Boons,  who  claim  unmediate  in- 
qiiration,  and  assert  that  ther  oan  peroeive  «»• 
•ential  trutba  as  men  see  ordinary  phenomena. 
It  ia  from  this  irork  that  the  above  aooonnt  of 
li&B  inteUe^oal  life  is  taken.  In  rolte  of  his 
nhiloeophy  he  was  a  strenaons  upholder  of  Mo- 
hammedanifon,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  the 
fiuthfiil,  among  whom  he  was  styled  the  Light 
of  Islam,  and  the  Pillar  of  the  Mosque. — (Bee 
Lewes'a  "  Biographical  History  of  FMloaophy," 
9  vols.,  London,  1857.) 

ALOEBRA  was  formed  in  tbe  attempt  to 
genenlize  arithraetio,  and  has  been  defined  as 
**tiie  art  of  oranputiDs  nnmbera  by  general 
wjaimia.**  Bat  tbia  definition  is  rery  unaatis- 
ftotory,  rinoe  the  fakTeadgatlon  of  nnmben  ia 
but  oDe  d  the  nsaa  to  which  algebra  maj  be 
araUed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  omit  from 
definition  the  word  "numbers,"  we  then 
nu^  the  statement  too  oomprehennve,  as  oar 
definition  will  include  all  the  higher  branches 
of  mathesiB.  In  algebra,  as  nnderstood  by 
modem  writers,  qoantities  are  represented  by 
letters  of  the  alphabet  (not  by  abbreviated 
words),  and  the  only  operations  to  be  perform- 
ed upon  tiiein  are  the  addition  of  similar  quan- 
tities, the  Bobtraction  of  one  quantity  from 
another,  the  multiplication  of  a  quantity  any 
number  of  times,  or  its  ^vi^on  into  any  nam- 
of  parts.  In  moltiidioation  is  inolnded  the 
opentioa  d  raiiong  powers,  and  in  division, 
that  of  eztraotiog  roots.  Ko  other  operations 
areooottderedas  prop«1y  belonging  to  algebra, 
■ad  yet  it  is  of  very  great  advantage  to  the 
nsefhluesa  <k  the  art,  and  to  the  ease  of  the 
atodent,  if  we  add  a  consideration  of  the  effect, 
on  the  result  of  an  operation,  prodnoed  by 
gradnallr  enlarging  or  diminishing  the  quantity 
vpmtM  upon.  These  operations  are,  in  all 
nations,  symbolized  as  follows :  The  sign  = 
signifies  **is  equal  to,"  and  is  the  principal 
Terb  in  algebruo  langoage.  Every  al^braio 
santenoe  must  contain  it,  or  its  modinoations  > 
"is  more  than,"  <"  is  lees  than."  The  aign 
+  plus,  rigntfies  "  added  to."  Thus,  a-{-b  ngni- 
fiesthe  Bumoftfae  two  quantities  represented  by 
a  and  ft.  The  sign  —  minus,  rignmea  "  dindn- 
ishedby."  Thna,  m— n,  is  the  ramalndo- left 
after  mbtraeting  a  from  n.  The  idgn  X  dg- 
nifles  **  mnltiptied  b^."  It  is  sometimes  omit- 
ted; tinii,  fltf  rigniiiesr  times  q.  The  sign  -f- 
slgdfies  "divided  br.*^  The  dividend  is,  how- 
ever, frequently  written  in  the  place  of  the 
upper  dot,  and  tiie  divisor  in  place  of  the  lower 
wt.  Hie  notation  of  powers  and  roots  ia  equal- 
ly simple.  Thus,  h'  signifies  the  second  power 
ot  hf  that  is,  a  quantity  represented  by  the 
nnmber  prodnoed  by  miiltiplying  the  namber  A 
b;  itself  and  A*  signifies  the  t£ird  root  of  A, 
Aat  is,  a  qnanti^  represented  by  a  nnmbw 
wUob,  mnnlpUed  twice  by  itself  will  ^odnce 
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the  number  h.  In  order  to  solve  a  problem  by 
means  of  algebra,  we  must  first  state  the 
roblem  in  as  few  algebraio  seutenoes  as  possi- 
le.  £a6h  sentence  will  be  a  statement  of 
the  equality  of  two  reaolts  ot  operations 
on  known  and  unknown  qaantitiea.  Thm, 
a-^a3i=b,  is  the  statement  that  if  we  multiply 
by  the  Imown  nnmber,  a,  the  unknown  quanti- 
ty X,  and  add  iP  to  the  product,  tiie  sum  will 
equal  the  known  quantity  i.  The  rign  =  may 
be  called  a  balance,  and  tiie  letters  on  each  mde 
are  equal  in  weight  We  wish  to  find  the 
weight  of  the  unknown  quantity ;  in  order  to 
do  this,  we  may  take  any  thing  from,  or  add 
any  thing  to,  the  quantity  on  one  scale,  provid- 
ed we  make  the  same  change  on  the  other  side 
of  the  balance.  Or,  we  may  divide  or  multiply 
the  quantity  on  one  side,  provided  we  do  the 
same  to  the  other.  Thns  by  a  little  ingemiitj 
we  oan  reduce  one  side  to  the  ringle  unknown 
quantity,  and  on  the  othw  side  (HPuie  scale  will 
be  its  valne.  When  we  introduce  into  algebra 
the  additional  idea  of  a  gradual  enlargement  of 
any  quantity,  the  letter  D  is  used  in  tne  follow- 
ing sense.  The  sentence  D(aas+b)=sa,  is  read, 
the  derivative  of  a  times  ic  pins  i  is  equal  to  o." 
This  signifies  that  the  sum  of  a  times  x  added  to 
b  will  increase^  if  v  is  enlarged,  a  times  as  fast  as 
a; increases.  From  thesesimpleprindplea,  various 
writers  have  bnilt  up  vast  and  valuable  etruo- 
tores.  The  art  of  algebra  arose  in  the  4th  or 
perhaps  the  6th  century  with  Diopbantus,  was 
revived  in  the  16th  witti  Cardan,  and  Tartaglia, 
but  did  not  make  rapid  advances  until  toward 
the  close  of  the  16th,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
17th,  when  Vieta,  Harriot,  and  Descartes  pnt 
algebra  into  a  omdition  ecMTe^mding  with 
the  signal  growth  oi  othae  adenoes  at  uiat  pe- 
riod. The  most  striking  attempt  to  fix  the 
place  of  algebra  as  a  science,  since  the  early 
writers,  who  called  it  universal  arithmetio,  waa 
tiiat  of  Sir  Wm.  Rowan  Hamilton,  of  BuUin, 
who,  led  by  a  passage  in  Kant  to  consider 
a  scienoe  of  time  possible,  endeavored  to  oon- 
Btruot  it,  and  found  himself  led  inevitably  to  a 
reconstruction  of  the  elements  of  algebra. 
Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  fundamental  con- 
eeptions  in  this  science  are  drawn  from  our 
sense  of  time.  Be  Morgan,  Oomte  (translated 
by  Dr.  Gillespie  of  Union  colleg^,  Patterson 
of  Albany,  and  Daviea  of  West  Point,  N.  T., 
have  written  on  ibo  metapfayaios  oS  algebra. 
For  kaming  the  art,  I2iere  are  several  excellent 
American  elementary  treatises,  which  may  be 
fi^owed  by  Bourd<m*8or  Serret^more  extend- 
ed works. 

ALGEOIRAS,  a  Spauish  town  and  seaport 
in  Andaluua,  province  of  Oadiz,  on  the  west 
^e  of  Gibraltar  bay,  10  miles  N.  E.  of  Tarife, 
opponte  to  and  6  miles  W.  of  Gibraltar,  in  lat. 
86°  8'  N.  long.  6°  S6'  5"  W.  Gharies  III.  erected 
Alge<ttra8  in  1760,  on  the  capture  of  Gibraltar 
by  tbe  British.  It  is  constructed  of  stone,  and 
presents  a  Air  appearanoe  compared  with  many 
of  the  villages  m  W.  Spain.  The  port  is 
gnarded  by  a  battery  called  the  Ibrt  de  Santir 
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ago,  hta  a  flrtt-olsflH  hospital,  and  is  mooh  fre-  Eabrles  live  in  ibo  monntidn  diatrlol  The  other 
qnenied.  The  town  is  sap^ied  vith  water  inbamtanta  are  Arab^  the  deaceaduta  <d  tba 
oonrejed  bj  an  aqoednot  over  the  MieL  The  MuBBolman  inmdws.  Hoora,  Toi^  Kooloogha, 
principal  trade  Ib  the  export  of  ooal,  wbioh  li  Jewfc  and  negroee,  and  iaedj  the  Frmeh,  are 

wron^t  in  the  neighboring  mountains,  char-  fonna  in  the  oonntiy.  The  pt^mlattoa  in  161(3 
ooaL  and  leather.  July  4, 1801,  a  BaDgaloaiy  was  2,078,085,  of  which  184,116  were  Euro* 
battle  between  the  English  and  i>enoh  squad-  peans  ot  m  nadooK,  beside  a  military  ftHve  of 
rons  was  fonght  here.  Beddent  popvlatfon,  100,000  men.  The  Eabylee  are  an  indostrious 
11,000.  race,  living  in  regular  villages,  excellent  coUiva- 

.ALGtERIA,  a  division  of  northern  Africa,  for-  toni^  and  working  in  mines,  In  metols,  wad  in 
merly  the  Tnrkish  pashaUo  of  Algier^  hat  since  coarse  woollen  and  cotton  &ctories.  Tbev  make 
ISSOincIaded  in theforeigndominionsof  France,  gunpowder  and  so^,  gather  hcatey  and  wax. 
It  is  bonnded  N.  by  the  Ifediterranean,  E.  by  and  snpply  the  towns  with  ponltry,  fmit,  and 
Tonifl,  W.  by  Morocco,  S.  by  the  Great  Sahara,  other  ^visions.  The  Arabs  ft^w  the  habits 
The  extreme  luigUi  is  500  miles  from  E.  to  W. ;  of  their  anoest<na,  iea^g'  a  nomadic  life,  and 
the  extreme  breadth  200  miles  from  N.  to  8.  The  shifting  their  camps  from  place  to  plaoe  aoo(»d< 
Atlas  ridge  oonetitBtee  an  important  physical  ing  as  the  neoeadties  of  pastnrsge  or  other  dr- 
featore  faithe  eomitry,  and  ^vidca  the  araUe  cumstaucea  compel  them.  Tae  Mooa  an 
land  of  the  aea-board  frtnn  the  desert  Itahn  prabably  the  least  respectable  of  the  inhabitantL 
oonstitDtes  the  northern  and  sonthem  water-  living  in  the  towns,  and  mom  Inxmiooa  than 
died  of  the  province.  The  main  ridge  rang  either  the  Arabs  or  Kabvlea,  they  are,  from  the 
from  east  to  west,  bat  the  whole  province  is  constant  oppresoiMi  of  tn^  Turkish  mlera,  % 
intersected  in  all  direotions  with  spars  from  the  timid  race,  reserving  nsverdieleBs  their  oruetty 
central  range.  The  loftiest  of  the  western  and  vindiotlvenesa,  while  in  moral  character 
mountains  is  Mount  'Wanashrees,  the  Mons  they  stand  very  low.— The  chief  towns  of  Al- 
ZalacQs  of  Ftolemy ;  of  the  eastern  the  Jnr-  geria  are  Algiers  the  owitsl,  OonstantiDe,  pop- 
jura  and  Aorep.  These  attain  a  height  of  nlatlon  about  20,000,  and  Bcma,  a  fortified  town 
nearly  7,000  feetj  The  principal  river  Is  on  the  sea-coast,  pt^ulation  about  10,000 in  1847. 
the  Shelliff,  There  are  rivers  of  considerable  Near  this  are  the  eoral  fisheries,  frequented 
size  also,  whidi  flow  from  the  south  side  of  the  by  the  fishers  from  France  and  Italy.  Bougiah 
Atlas,  imd  lose  tiiemselves  in  the  desert.  None  of  is  on  the  golf  of  the  same  name.  The  capture  of 
these  rivers  are  navigable.  They  are  nearly  dried  tUa  place  was  hsstened  by  the  ootrages  of  the 
np  in  the  summer,  but  overflow  a  consideraUe  Kabylea  In  the  nughbortiood,  who  wreoked  a 
extent  of  eotmtry  in  the  qning  ud  fer^xe  the  fraeh  Inrigby  ootttog  her  osbie  and  then  f^uH 
Bdl— The  oBmate  is  not  considered  nnlwaUbj  der^  bar  and  massacred  tlw  erew^Tbere  an 
by  snne  travellors.  Ophthalmia  and  eataneona  arane  ronahia  of  an^ni^  in  the  interim,  e»- 
disesses  are  ocanmon.  It  is  said  there  are  no  penally  in  the  province  of  Oonstantine^  aniinig 
end«nic  fevers,  bnt  the  great  loss  ctf  tbe  French  others  those  of  the  aodoit  <Atiy  of  T  amheasa ; 
troops  disease  may  perhaps  lead  to  a  different  with  remains  of  the  dty  gates,  parts  of  an  am- 
oonolnrion.  The  atmcwpfaere  is  pare  and  brif^t,  phitheatre,  and  a  mausoleom  sapported  by 
the  summer  very  hot ;  and  in  the  winter  severe  Corinthian  pillara.  On  the  coast  is  Coleaa 
weather  is  occasionally  experienced,  especially  Ohercdiell,  the  anment  Julia  Oasarea,  a  place  of 
in  the  hill  country.  On  the  limits  the  desert  scsne  importance  to  the  French.  It  was  the 
the  soil  is  arid  and  sandy,  bnt  between  tlie  residence  of  Juba,  and  in  its  ne^borhood  are 
mountain  distriots  it  is  fertile,  and  especially  ancient  remains.  Oran  is  a  fortified  town, 
so  in  the  neighborhood  of  tbe  streams.  It  remained  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards  until 
Grain  crops  of  ul  kinds,'fruits,  European  and  1793.  TIemoen,  once  the  readenoe  <tf  Abd-^ 
tropical ;  flowers,  and  pwtioularly  roses,  of  n-  Eader,  is  rituated  in  a  fertile  country ;  the 
markable  beauty;  and  aroecies  of  sagor-cane,  andent  city  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1670,  and 
said  to  be  the  lai^est  and  most  promotive  vi  the  modem  town  was  ahnost  destnqred  Hie 
any  known  q>edes,  grow  in  Algeria,  tha  do-  Freneh.  It  has  manofiwtares  <tf  earoeta  and 
meetb  animals  ot  every  variMy  are  nmnenai.  Uanketa.  Sooth  of  Hie  Atlaa  Is  the  Zaals  the 
Hwaea,  of  conne,  are  ezodlent;  asses  are  of  andent  GsrtnBa.  TheofakfplaoelsKsoan;  the 
fine  growth  and  much  used  for  riding.  The  Bisoareens  are  a  peaoefol  raoe^  moeh  lilked  in 
eamd  and  dromedary  of  Algeria  are  very  tbe  northern  ports  as  servants  and  pottos. — Al- 
aoperior.  The  merino  sheep  is  indigenous,  geria  has  been  suooesnvdy  conquered  by  the 
and  ^sln  was  first  supplied  from  Algesia.  Roman,  the  Vandal,  and  the  Arab.  When  the 
The  Nnmidion  lion,  the  pantho'  and  leopard,  Moon  were  driven  from  Spun  in  1492,  Ferdi- 
osfriohes,  serpents,  scorpions,  and  ot^er  ven-  nand  sent  an  expedition  i^^ainst  Algiers,  and 
omouB  reptiles,  are  abundant. — The  Berbers,  sddng  on  Oran,  Boagiah,  and  Alters,  he 
Kabyles,  Maddb,  for  they  are  known  by  the  threatened  the  sul^ngidion  of  the  ooontry. 
three  names,  are  believed  to  have  been  the  Unable  to  cope  with  the  powerful  invader,  Se- 
aborifpial  inhabitants.  Of  their  history  as  a  llm  Ontemi,  the  emir  of  the  Ifetictiah,  a  fer- 
mce  little  is  known,  farther  than  that  they  once  tile  plain  in  the  ndgfaborhood  of  Algiers, 
ocenpied  the  whole  of  north-western  Africa,  and  asked  asristanoe  fivmi  the  Tartn,  and  the  c^- 
are  to  be  found  also  on  the  eastern  coast.  The  brated  corsair,  Barbaroasa  Honnh,  was  sent  to 
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Ids  asRistanoe.  Htuush  appearad  In  1616,  and 
haring  flnit  made  himself  master  of  the 
ooontrj  and  slam  Selim  Oatemi  witli  his  own 
hand,  he  attained  the  BpanUrds,  and  after 
ft  war  of  Taring  fortanes,  was  obliged  to 
throw  himself  into  Tlemcen,  where  a  Spanish 
army  besieged  Mm,  and  having  aaooeeded  in 
cftptoringhim,  pat  him  to  death  in  1618.  Wa 
brother,  &haused>Deen,  succeeded  him,  aoo^t 
•Bristanoe  from  the  soltan,  Selim  I.,  and  ac- 
knowledged Uiat  piinoa  as  his  Bovereign.  Se- 
lim aooordiugly  «>pointed  him  pasha  of  Algiers, 
and  sent  him  a  body  of  troops  with  whidi  he 
was  able  to  repulse  the  Spaniards,  and  ereatu- 
aUy  to  make  himself  master  of  the  ooontry, 
SQa  exploits  against  the  Ohristians  in  the  Me^- 
terr&oe&a  gained  him  the  dignity  of  capudan 
pasha  from  Solyman  I.  Cbiu>le8  V.  made  an 
attempt  to  reinstate  the  Spanish  anthority,  and 
a  powerful  expedition  of  870  vessels  and  80^000 
men  crossed  the  Heditemmean  in  1641.  Bat  a 
terrible  storm  and  earthqaoke  dispersed  the 
fle^  and  ent  off  all  oommtmioatioQ  between  it 
and  tha  amnr.  Withoot  abater,  and  exposed 
to  the  haraadng  attacks  of  a  daring  enraiy,  the 
troops  w«e  compelled  to  leembanc,  and  make 
their  «sei^  with  a  )om  of  8,000  men,  16  Teasels 
of  war,  asd  140  transports.  From  this  time 
forward  there  were  nnomring  hostilities  ba- 
twesD  the  Barbary  powers  and  the  knlghte  of 
Malta;  thenoe  sprang  that  system  of  piracy, 
which  made  the  Algerine  corBaire  so  terrible  in 
the  Heditemmean,  and  which  was  so  long  anb- 
mitted  to  by  the  Ohristian  powers.  The  Eog^ 
lish  under  Blake,  the  FVenoh  under  Daqoesae, 
the  Daboh,  and  other  powers,  at  various  times 
attacked  Algiers ;  and  Dnqaesne  having  twice 
bombarded  iMhe  dey  sent  for  the  French  con- 
sul of  Louis  AlV.,  and  having  learned  from  him 
the  cost  of  the  bombardment,  Jeeringly  told 
him  that  he  would  hima^  have  barat  down 
Ae  intT  fat  half  tite  nHKwy.— The  system  of  pii- 
vateering  waa  oontimied  in  spHe  of  the  constant 
(H>positi<m  oi  the  European  powers ;  and  even 
toe  shores  of  Spi^  ain  Italy  were  sometimes 
invaded  by  the  desperadoes  who  curled  on  this 
twrible  trade  oi  war  and  plander.  Thousand 
of  Ghiistian  slaves  constantly  langoished  in 
oaplivi^  in  Alters;  and  societies  of  pions  men 
were  formed,  whose  express  object  waa  to  pass 
to  and  from  Algiers  aoaoally  for  the  porpose  of 
ransoming  the  priscmera  with  the  ftands  remit- 
ted to  their  care  by  relatives.  Meanwhile,  the 
authority  of  the  Turkish  government  had  been 
reduced  to  a  nama  The  deys  were  elected  by 
the  Jaiuxariea,  and  had  declared  their  inde- 
pendmee  the  Porte.  The  last  Turkish  pasha 
had  been  expdled  by  Dey  Ibrahim  In  1706;  and 
the  janizaries  by  tunraltoons  deotkms  ftppolnt- 
•d  new  chiefiL  -whom  In  thtir  mutinies  they 
often  mnrdered.  The  Joniiaries  were  reorm^ 
edfrom  the  immigrants  ft<qm  Turkey,  no  native, 
though  the  son  of  a  Janieaiy  by  a  woman  of  the 
sonntry,  being  admitted  Into  th^r  ranks.  The 
dey  sent  occanonal  presents  to  Oonstontinople 
aa  a  Uikea  <tf  his  nominal  allegianee ;  but  all 
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regular  tribute  was  withdrawn,  and  the  Tur^ 
hampered  by  their  ooustant  strag^ea  with  Rus- 
sia, were  too  weak  to  chastise  the  rebels  of  a 
distant  province.  It  was  reserved  to  the  yoang 
republic  of  the  United  States  to  point  the  way 
to  an  abolition  of  the  monstrooa  tyranny.  Dar- 
ing the  wars  of  the  fVench  revolution  and  of 
Napoleon,  the  powerful  fleets  in  tiie  Mediterr»- 
nean  had  protected  onnmeree,  and  the  Alg^ 
lines  had  heen  oompdled  to  a  reqiito  of  thor 
lawless  ezaotions.  On  the  renewal  cf  peaoe, 
the  Algerinaa  omounenoed  thehr  depredations; 
and  the  Americans,  who  tn  17S6  had  been 
compelled  to  follow  the  example  of  European 
nations,  and  to  snfasidize  the  dey  for  peace,  now 
refosed  the  tribnte.  In  1816,  Oommodore  De- 
catur encountered  an  Algerine  squadron,  took 
a  frigate  and  a  lulg,  and  stiled  into  the  bay  of 
Algiers,  where  he  forced  the  dey  to  surrender 
all  American  prisoners,  and  to  abandon  all 
future  claims  for  tribute.  This  bold  example 
was  followed  by  the  English,  who,  under  Lwd 
Exmoatb,  bombarded  the  mty  in  1816,  and  ra- 
dioed it  to  adiea,  oompdUn^  the  dey  to 
surrender  his  priaoner&  This  was,  how- 
ever, only  a  punishment;  for  piracy  was 
not  suppTMsed,  and  in  1826  uie  Algolnes  open- 
ly seized  Italian  vesseU  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  even  carried  thdr  incnraions  into  tike 
North  sea.  In  1818,  Hussein  Bey  succeeded  to 
the  government ;  in  1888,  the  dwelling  ot  tba 
French  oonsol  having  been  plnndersdj  and  va- 
rious oQtivges  having  been  committed  on  ves- 
sels under  we  French  flag,  reparation  was  de- 
manded without  sucoeaa  At  last  the  dey  of 
Algiers  personally  iasalted  tiie  consul  of  France, 
and  useo  expressions  disrespectful  to  the  king 
of  France,  who  had  not  replied  to  a  letter 
which  the  dey  had  written,  in  respect  of  a  debt 
due  by  the  French  government  to  Jew  ma> 
ohants  who  were  indebted  to  Hnasdn.  To 
enforce  an  uralogy,  a  Fkvnoh  aqnadron  was 
sent,  which  Uookaded  Al^^ers.  Negotiations 
were  opened  between  Franoe,  Mebemet  All, 
and  the  Port«^  bj  which  M^emet  AS,  with 
the  aasistance  of  iVanoe,  undertook  to  oonqaer 
Algiers,  and  to  pay  a  regular  tribute  to  the  sal- 
tan, of  whom  he  would  hold  the  government. 
This  was  broken  off  partly  from  the  oppoation 
of  England,  and  partiy  because  Mdiemet  Ali 
and  ^auce  could  not  agree  as  to  the  precise 
arrangements  by  which  the  scheme  was  to  be 
cwrira  into  emat.  The  govenmieDt  of  Oharles 
X.  now  undertook  an  expedition  against  Algiers 
rin^e-handed,  and  on  Jane  18, 1880,  an  army 
of  88,000  men,  and  4,000  horsea,  disembarkM 
before  AJraera,  under  command  <tf  Gen.  Bonr- 
roont  Haasein  Dot  had  levied  an  army  of 
60,000  to  oppose  uiMif  hot  having  allowed 
Ubim  to  land,  ne  oonld  nukn  no  eflbmve  resist- 
attoe;  and  Algiers  oi4MaIated  July  4,  on 
condition  that  persons'  private  property  and  tii« 
religion  of  the  oountiT-  should  be  respected, 
and  that  tiie  dey  and  bis  Tarks  should  retire. 
The  EVenoh  took  posseasloa  of  the  city.  Amoi^ 
the  Bp^  ther  took  U  ships  of  war,  1,600 
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htaoxa  OMmon,  and  nearly  $10,000,000  in  BpwAo. 
Ther  immediately  garrkoned  Algiers,  and  es- 
tablished a  nulitary  regeney.  The  gOTermneiife 
'orOhariesX.  had  intended  to  sitrreiulerAlgien 

to  the  ealtao,  and  iostroctiona  to  that  eflfoot 
were  actually  on  their  way  to  Oonstantiiiople, 
when  the  events  of  July,  1880,  deposed  Gharles 
X.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  sncoessor  was 
to  decide  oa  retaining  the  oonqnest^  and  Claa- 
sel  was  sent  over  as  general-in-chief  in  place  of 
Bonrmont.  From  the  first  occapation  of  Alge- 
ria by  the  French  to  the  present  time,  the  nn- 
happy  oonatry  has  been  the  arena  of  unceasing 
bloodshed,  rapine,  and  violence.  Each  town, 
large  and  Bmall,  has  been  conqaered  in  detail  at 
an  immense  sacrifice  of  life.  The  Arab  and 
Kabyle  tribes,  to  whom  ind^ndenoe  is  pre- 
<Aoxa,  and  halied  of  fbrugn  domination  a  |Hia- 
dple  dearer  than  life  itseU;  have  been  (vnahed 
and  broken  by  the  terrible  razzias  in  whidi 
dwellings  and  property  are  bornt  and  de- 
stroyed, standing  crops  cat  down,  and  the  mis- 
erable wretches  who  remain  massacred,  or  sub- 
jected to  all  the  horrors  of  lust  and  brutality. 
This  barbarous  system  of  wsrfare  has  been  per- 
sisted in  by  the  French  against  all  the  dictates 
of  humanity,  ciTilization,  and  Christianity.  It 
U  alleged  in  extenuation,  that  the  Kabyles  are 
ferocious,  addicted  to  murder,  torturing  their 
prisoners,  and  tiiat  with  savages  lenity  is  a  mis- 
take. The  policy  of  a  civilized  government 
resorting  to  the  lex  talionu  may  well  be 
doubted.  And  jnd^ng  of  the  tree  by  its  fruits, 
after  an  expenditure  of  probably  $100,000,000, 
and  a  saorifioe  of  hundreds  uiousands 
of  Uvea,  all  ibat  can  be  said  of  Algeria  is 
that  it  18  a  schotd  of  war  for  EVanoh  generals 
and  soldiers,  in  which  all  the  French  iMoen 
who  won  laurels  in  the  Orimean  war  re- 
ceived -their  military  training  and  education. 
As  an  attempt  at  colouizadon,  the  numbers  of 
Europeans  compared  with  the  natives  show  its 
present  almost  total  failure ;  and  this  in  one  of 
the  most  fertile  countries  of  the  world,  the  an- 
cient granary  of  Italy,  within  20  hours  of 
France,  where  security  of  life  and  property 
alike  from  military  friends  and  savage  enemies 
alone  are  wanted.  Whether  the  failure  is  at- 
tributable to  an  inherent  defect  in  the  French 
oharaoter,  which  unfits  them  for  wnigration,  or 
to  iqjudidous  local  administration,  it  is  not 
witljin  our  province  to  discnss.  Every  Im- 
porttmt  town,  Oonstantine,  Bona,  Bou^h, 
Axzew,  Kortaganem,  Tlemceu,  was  carried  by 
storm  with  all  the  accompanying  horrors.  The 
nativessubmittedwithaniligrace  to  th^Turk- 
ish  rulers,  who  had  at  least  tiie  merit  ot  being 
oo-reltgionists  ;  but  they  found  no  advantage  in 
the  so-called  civilization  of  the  new  government, 
against  which,  beside,  they  had  all  the  repug- 
nance of  religious  fanaticism.  Each  governor 
oame  but  to  renew  the  severities  of  his  prede- 
cessor; proclamations  announced  the  most  gra- 
cious inteutions,  but  the  army  of  occupation, 
the  military  movements,  the  terrible  cruelties 
praotiaed  on  both  sides,  all  refuted  the  profes- 


BKHis  oi  peaoe  and  good-vilL  In  1881^  Baron 
Pkkhon  bad  been  af^xnnted  miil  iotenduit,  uid 
he  endeavored  to  oraanise  a  qyitem  ot  otvil  ad- 
ministnttioii  which  should  move  with  the  no- 
tary government,  but  the  check  which  his 
measures  wonld  have  placed  on  the  governed 
in-chief  offended  SaTai7,  dao  de  Bovigo,  Nmo- 
leon's  andent  minister  of  police,  and  on  his 
repreeentation  Fichon  was  recalled.  Uuder  Sa- 
vary,  Algeria  was  made  the  exile  of  all  those 
whose  p<^tical  or  social  misconduct  had  broiwfat 
them  under  the  lash  of  the  law ;  and  a  formgn 
legion,  tile  soldiers  of  which  were  forbidden  to 
enter  the  cities,  was  introdnced  into  Algeria 
In  1888,  a  petiti(m  was  presented  to  the  (Clam- 
ber of  deputies^  statinj^  **fiir  8  years  we  have 
snflbred  every  posnble  act  of  ii^astioe.  Who- 
ever complaints  are  preferred  to  the  authori- 
ties, they  are  only  answered  by  new  atrofdtieS( 
partioulaily  directed  against  those  by  whom 
the  compliunts  were  brotight  forward.  Ont^ 
account  no  one  dares  to  move,  for  which  reason 
there  are  no  signatures  to  this  petition.  O  my 
lords,  we  beaeech  yon  in  the  name  of  humani- 
ty, to  relieve  us  from  this  crushing  tyranny :  to 
ransom  us  from  the  bonds  of  slavery.  If  the 
land  is  to  be  under  martial  law,  if  there  is  to  be 
no  civil  power,  we  ore  undone;  there  will 
nerer  be  peace  for  us."  This  petition  led  to  a 
commission  of  inquiry,  the  oonsequenoe  of 
which  was  the  establishment  of  a  civil  admin- 
istration. After  the  death  of  Savary,  under  die 
ad  interim  rule  oi  Gen.  Tcnnd,  aome  measnres 
bad  beoi  oommenoed  csloolated  to  albqr  the 
irritati<Hi;  the  drdning  of  swamps,  the  im- 
provement of  the  roads,  the  <a^{anuation  o£  a 
native  militia.  This,  however,  was  abandoned 
on  the  return  of  MarsliBl  Glausel,  under  whom 
a  first  and  most  unfortunate  expeditioa  agidnafe 
CoDstantine  was  imdertaken.  Uis  government 
was  so  unsati^ctory,  that  apetition  prayingin- 
quiry  into  its  abuses,  signed  by  54  leaduig  per- 
sons connected  with  the  province,  was  for- 
warded to  Paris  in  18S6.  Tiiis  led  eventnally 
to  Clausel's  resignation.  The  whole  of  Louis 
Philippe's  reign  was  ooonpied  in  attempts  at 
oolonizaijon,  which  only  resulted  in  land-job- 
bing operations ;  in  militatT' colonization,  whioh 
was  useless,  as  the  cultivators  were  not  safe 
away  fhm  uie  guns  of  their  own  blook-housea ; 
in  lOtempts  to  settie  the  eastern  part  of  Alge- 
and  to  drive  out  Abd-el-Kader  from  Oran 
the  west.  The  fall  of  that  reatiess  and 
intrepid  chieftain  so  fiu*  pacified  the  coun- 
try, that  the  great  tribe  of  the  Hamianes 
Gwabas  sent  in  their  submission  at  onc&  On 
tihe  revolution  of  1848,  Oen.  Gavaignac  was 
appointed  to  supersede  the  Dnke  d'Aumale  in 
the  sovemorship  of  the  province,  and  he  and 
the  Prince  de  Joinville,  who  was  also  in  Alge- 
ria, then  retired.  Bat  the  republic  did  not 
seem  more  fortanate  than  the  monarchy  in  the 
administration  of  tiiis  province.  Several  govern- 
ors succeeded  each  other  during  its  briof  exist- 
ence. Colonists  were  sent  out  to  till  the  land% 
bat  they  died  ott,  or  quitted  in  disgust.  In  184% 
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Qen.  FeliBner  marched  against  several  tribes, 
and  the  villages  of  the  Beni  Sillem;  their 
crops  and  all  aooeeuble  property  wore  burnt 
and  destroyed  as  osoal,  because  they  refused 
tribote.  la  Zaab,  a  fertile  district  on  the 
edge  of  the  desert,  great  ezoitemoit  having 
aiuen  in  consequence  of  the  preaching  of  a 
marabont,  an  expedition  was  deepatched  a^^unst 
them  1,300  strong,  which  they  succeeded  in  de- 
ftatlng;  and  it  was  fonnd  that  the  revolt  was 
wide-spread,  and  fomented  by  secret  associations 
odled  the  gidi  Abderrahmao,  whose  principal 
object  was  the  extirpation  of  the  French.  The 
xebets  were  not  pat  down  nntil  an  expedition 
under  Generals  Canrobert  and  Herbillon  had 
been  sent  against  them ;  and  the  siege  of  Zoat- 
cha,  an  Arab  town,  proved  that  tue  natives 
bad  neither  lost  courage  nor  contracted  affisc- 
tion  for  their  invaders.  The  town  resisted  the 
efforts  of  the  besiegers  for  61  days,  and  was 
takea  by  storm  at  last.  Little  Kabylia  did  not 
«ve  in  its  sorrender  tiU  16&1,  whwi  Gen,  Sk 
Amand  mbdoed  it,  and  thweby  estabUsfaed  a 
line  oi  eommanioanoa  between  milppeviUa 
and  Ooutantine.  The  French  bnUetuia  and 
Fittich  papers  abound  in  statements  ijt  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  Algeria.  These  are,  however, 
a  tribute  to  national  vanity.  Theooontiy  iseven 
DOW  as  unsettled  in  the  interior  as  ever.  The 
French  supremacy  is  perfectly  illusoir,  except 
on  the  coast  and  near  the  towns,  "nie  tribes 
still  assert  their  independenoe  and  detestation 
of  the  French  regime,  and  the  atrocious  system 
of  razzias  has  not  been  abandoned ;  for  in  the 
year  1657  a  suocessfol  razaa  was  made  by  Mar- 
shal Bandon  on  the  vilh^  and  dwelling-plaoes 
of  the  hitherto  nombduol  Kabyles,  in  order  to 
add  th«r  territory  to  the  Frraidi  dcmiinions. 
The  natives  are  stul  ruled  with  a  rod  of  inui, 
and  cuitinnal  outbreaks  show  tiie  nnoertaia 
tenure  of  the  French  oocapati(»i,  and  the  hol- 
lowness  of  peace  m^ntained  by  such  means. 
Indeed,  a  trial  which  took  place  at  Oranin 
August,  1857,  in  which  Of^rtain  Doinean,  the 
head  of  the  Bureau  Ardbe^  was  proved  gnilty 
<tf  murdering  a  prominent  and  wealthy  nativ& 
revealed  a  habitual  exercise  of  the  most  onel  and 
de^Mitic  power  on  the  part  of  the  French  officials, 
even  of  subordinate  rank,  which  justly  attracted 
the  attenUon  of  the  world.  At  presentj'the  gov- 
ernment is  divided  into  the  three  provinces  of 
Constantine  on  the  east,  Alfpers  in  the  centre, 
and  Oran  in  the  west  The  country  is  under  the 
control  of  a  governor-general,  who  is  also  oom- 
Buuder^in-ehiei^  asristed  by  a  secretan-  and  civil 
intndant,  and  a  oonneil  oomposed  of  the  ctireo- 
tw  of  the  interior,  the  naval  commandant,  the 
military  intendant,  and  attom^^eueral,  whose 
bannoH  is  to  confirm  the  aets  the  governor. 
The  eonuil  det  conttntienx  at  Algiers  takes 
oognizauce  of  civil  and  criminal  offences.  The 
provinces  where  a  civil  administration  has  been 
organized  have  mayors,  justices,  and  commis- 
iBoners  of  police,  'the  native  tribes  living  un- 
der the  Mohammedan  religion  still  have  their 
eadis:  bat  b^eea  them  a  «ystem  oi  artntnip 


tion  has  been  established,  which  they  are  said 
to  prefer,  and  an  officer  {Pavoeat  da  Arabei)  is 
specially  charged  with  the  duty  of  defending 
Arab  interests  before  the  French  tribunals. — 
Since  the  Frendt  occupation,  it  is  stated  that 
oommeroe  has  eonriderably  increased.  The  im- 
ports are  valued  at  about  $23,000,000,  the  ex- 
ports, $8,000,000.  The  imports  are  cotton, 
woollen,  and  nlk  goods,  grain  and  flour,  lime, 
and  refined  sugar ;  the  exports  are  rough  coral, 
skins,  wheat,  oil,  and  woo),  with  other  small 
matters. 

ALGHALIB-BILLAH,  or  The  Oonqitkbok 

FOB  THB  0AU8B  OV  QoD,  slso  CsUed  Al-AHMAK, 

the  surname  of  Mohammed-ben-YuBsu^  the 
first  Moorish  king  of  Granada,  in  Spain.  He 
was  bom  in  A.  D.  and  died  in  1278. 

When  the  provinces  of  Spain  threw  off  the 
yoke  of  the  Almobades,  he  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing himself  as  saltan  of  Mohammedan  Spain, 
and  made  Granada  his  oapttaL  He  lived  on 
friendly  twms  witii  the  king  of  Oastile.  The 
resoutoeM  of  hb  kingdom  were  developed  under 
his  fbeteriog  care.  He  commenced  the  fiuuoaa 
palace  of  the  Alhambra. 

ALGHERO,  a  strongly  fortified  seaport  town, 
in  the  province  of  the  same  n^e,  on  the  west- 
em  coast  of  the  island  of  Sardinia.  Population 
7,000.  It  was  a  favorite  residence  of  Charles 
y.  The  coral  found  here  is  the  finest  obtained 
in  any  port  of  the  Mediterranean. 

AL6HISL  L  Feancesoo,  a  musical  composer 
of  Brescia,  born  in  1066,  died  in  17S3.  While 
residing  at  Venice,  he  composed  two  operas, 
which  met  with  great  success.  He  became  a 
ri^d  asoetic  in  his  old  age,  and  was  esteemed  a 
samt  II.  GA.LEAZZO,  a&mons  architect,  in  the 
16th  century,  bora  at  Carpi,  in  Modena.  He 
desnmed  a  very  fine  bnilding  as  a  reaidenoe  for 
the  oake  (tf  Fenrara.  'He  wrote  the  beat  treatise 
on  military  arehitectare  that  had  then  appeared. 
IIL  Toiusso,  a  skilfal  surgeon,  l)ora  at  Flor- 
Otoe  in  1669,  died  inl718.  His  work  on  lithot- 
omy, in  which  branch  of  snidery  he  ezeelled, 
was  published  in  1707.  He  held  the  professor- 
ship of  surgery  in  the  university  at  Florence. 

ALGIERS  (Arab,  Al-Jezair,  the  islands),  a 
seaport  and  city  of  north  Africa,  in  lat.  86°  47' 
N.  and  long.  8*^  4'  E.  It  was  formerly  the 
capital  of  a  pashalto  of  the  same  naaae,  and  de- 
pendent on  the  Ottoman  empire,  hdt  since  1881 
has  been  the  capital  of  the  French  colonial 
province  of  Algeria.  It  is  bntlt  in  the  form  of 
an  ampbitheauv,  on  the  northern  dope  of 
Mount  Bot^arin,  which  rises  600  feet  above 
the  bay,  and  as  seen  from  a  distance  presents  a 
ver^  imponng  and  picturesque  appearance, 
which  la  heightened  by  the  djuzling  whiteness 
of  its  hoQses.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  being 
wholly  enclosed  by  a  wall  80  feet  high  and  13 
fSset  Uiick,  and  furnished  with  battlements, 
oasUes,  and  batteries.  The  streets  of  Altera, 
as  of  all  Moorish  towns,  are  narrow,  tortuous, 
and  dirty,  but  great  improvements  have  re- 
cently been  made  by  the  construction  of  wide 
tiuooDghfores  ud  squana,  andAlgienpromisai 
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soon  to  ba  one  of  the  handsomest  cities  on  the 
lifidiUnmDMUi.  It  ia  daily  aaBDmiog  a  more  Ea- 
Tt^>eaQ  aspect,  tarbaos  b^ng  exchaoged  forhata, 
long  pipM  ylMding  to  eigars,  and  tiie  iM  Moor- 
lah  niaan  bdng  di^daoed  by  tha  c^aud  win* 
dowi  d  FreDch  shopa.  The  nooses  are  annit* 
aUy  wUtowashad,  and  in  oonseqnenoe  <rf 
earthquakes  are  seldcm  boUt  more  than  ooe 
story  above  the  basement  Among  the  pnbUs 
boUdinge  are  10  large  moeques,  several  syxiA- 
sognea,  a  handsome  cathedral,  Bome  Roman 
Oatbolic  ehnrohes,  1  Protestant  ohi^lf  ft  odl' 
lc«w,  a  government  hoose,  exchange,  bishop's 
piuaoe,  and  publio  library.  The  kasbah.  or  old 
dtadeL  is  itself  a  little  town,  oontaimng  not 
only  the  palace  of  the  late  day,  hot  several 
other  houses,  and  gardens  adorned  with  syofr- 
mores  and  banana  trees,  and  coorts  with  ele- 
gant foontaina,  sarronnded  by  arched  galleries. 
The  harbor  trf  AMm  baa  coat  inmmae  labor. 
It  was  first  toaatA  hj  Barbaroau  in  1580,  and 
haaanudeSSOftetinlengthandlWin  widtli, 
extending  from  the  mainland  to  an  idet.  It  u 
yet  seonres  to  ships  bat  an  imperfect  proteetim 
daring  severe  north  winds,  bat  a  breakwater, 
wliioh  is  to  be  8,400  feet  long,  and  was  o<»n* 
meooed  in  1686,  will,  when  completed,  make 
the  port  entirely  safe.  The  commerce  of  Al- 
giers is  of  great  impovtance,  it  having  become 
the  entrepot  of  fonr-fifths  of  the  trade  with 
France,  with  other  Enropean  coantriea,  and  with 
other  towns  of  the  province.  Steam  vessels 
start  for  this  port  from  Toaloa  and  Maraeilles  8 
times  each  month,  and  the  passage  is  made  in 
48  or  60  hoars.  Algiers  is  tiie  Iwaltidest  city 
in  the  coloay.  It  is  thoo^t  to  be  bnilt  v^n 
the  site  d  the  ancient  leoeinm,  and  during  the 
coooeeding  oentories  liaa  been  held  the  ¥»• 
rions  oocQpants  of  the  coontry,  by  Vandals, 
Uoors,  Spaniudsj  corsairs,  and  more  recently 
by  the  French.  It  has  a  popnlatioa  of  94,800^ 
of  whom  45,000  an  Eoropeaiu,  and  the  rest 
natives  or  Jews. 

ALOOA  BAY,  lies  in  Gape  Colony,  Soath 
Africa,  abont  426  miles  east  of  tiie  Uape  d 
Good  Hope.  The  anchorage  is  good.  It  is  also 
known  as  Fort  Elizabeth. 

ALGONQUINS,  a  &mily  of  American  In- 
dian tribes,  distingniahed  by  a  common  lan- 
goage  and  by  similar  traditions  and  oastoms, 
who  at  the  time  of  the  landing  of  the  pilgrims 
were  scattered  over  mora  than  half  the  ter> 
ritory  E.  of  the  IGsrisrimd  and  &  of  the  £^ 
Lawrence,  and  emistitntea  abont  ooe-haU  of  ttte 
popniatim  d  that  vast  rerion.  They  occupied 
mainly,  thongh  not  exclotively,  an  extent  of  60 
dwrees  of  loiwitade  and  more  than  30  degrees 
of  latitade.  They  enorded  the  Hnrona  who 
dwelt  aronnd  lakes  Hnron,  Erie,  and  Ontario, 
and  embraced  the  powerftil  tribes  of  the  Abe- 
nakis,  Namgansets,  Peqnods,  and  M<^^aDS 
of  the  north-east,  the  Lenni-Lenapes,  Powha- 
tans,  Corees,  Shawoees,  and  Illinois  of  the 
south  and  south-west,  and  the  Ottawas,  ICeno- 
moniea,  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  Ohi{^was  of  the 
north*ve«t.    l£acb  nncertaiuty  mast  attend 
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any  estimate  of  their  original  nnmber,  bnt  the 
population  of  the  varioas  tribes  was  probably 
not  less  than  90,000.  The  ineaaot  number  .of 
the  Akonqoins  is  about  18,000;  the  C9ii]i|>ewas, 
the  principiil  tribe,  amoun^ig  to  neu^  10^000: 
idjaUAZIL,  in  Spain,  an  inftritv  officer  «f 
the  law,  anawning  to  a  constable  or  b^Uflt  Ha 
la  bonnd  to  exeooto  the  process  of  the  king; 
to  airest  persons  gnilty  of  malfeaaanca;  and 
even  to  exeoate  criminals ;  althoagfa  in  praetloa 
this  nnpleaaant  doty  is  performed  by  an  exeen- 
tioner  called  terdugo.   The  algoarils  are 

Eointed  by  the  Jndges ;  the  alffa/uil  tnxjor  or 
ead  constable  by  the  town  eonncQ,  of  vhidi 
be  is  «B  officio  a  member. 

ALHAKEU-3N-ATTA,  soniamed  Ifoxav- 
SA,  the  one-eyed.  He  wasaHohammedan  impos- 
tor, who  ^ipeared  in  the  o^^al  d  Khoraasan, 
A.  D.  774,  wnere  he  annotmced  himself  aa  Ote  aot 
of  God.  Hewasakilledinnatnralsoienos^aad 
produced  ▼aiiooa  efbota  by  which  he  impossd 
onthemnltitnde.  The  caliph  HahdidespaAcibed 
troops  against  him,  and  on  finding  fainwdf  dt 
the  last  extremity,  he  setfire  to  the  ftnireaa  and 
inade  auob  arrangements  that  bia  body  was 
oonanmed  and  no  traoea  d  it  left;  whereby 
the  delnaon  of  bis  immcntal  nature  has  been 
kept  np  among  sixne  Mohammedans  to  tlua 
d^.  Uis  career  famished  the  snl^eet  Ibr 
Moore's  poem  of  "The  Veiled  Prophet" 

AT.TTAMA,  the  name  d  varioas  towaa  in 
Spain,  from  the  Arabic  a2  and  hammi^at  (a 
warm  bath).  The  most  important  is  abont  16 
mikefrcnnQranada;  anditamineralwaterswere 
in  mnch  request  among  the  Moon,  who  drew 
a  large  revenoe  from  the  springs.  Ilae  water  is 
solphnreoDS,  and  rathe  smihos  a  sabstanoe  Bks 
oil  m»  be  obeerred;  while  in  o<dd  weather  s 
sort  of  ao^»y  snbstance  is  d^>osited  on  the  pipes 
tbroogh  wWoh  the  water  passes.   Pop.  6,000. 

ALHAHBRA,  a  snbarb  of  Granada  fortified 
in  the  strongest  manner  known  to  the  nuddle 
ages,  c^wble  of  containing  40^000  men,  and  en- 
closing a  large  palace  of  the  emperw  Charles 
V.  The  exqt^site  remains  of  a  Moorish  palace, 
whose  beaatiee  have  been  celebrated  by  all 
travellers,  and  admirably  illostratedby  the  pen 
of  Washington  Irving,  eonstitoto  the  spetdal  at- 
tractim  of  the  place.  Situated  in  ttie  nudatof 
noble  woods,  whose  ahady  avennes  keep  off 
the  noonday  heat,  sarronnded  with  deudooa 
gardens,  and  bnUt  with  tiie  most  kririk  sompta- 
oosnew  and  yet  with  the  most  peribet  fastft,  tMa 
beantiftd  spot  oiHitained  every  thing  that  oooU 
oonfatibnto  to  the  aecority  uid  grtfifieatk«  of 
the  Granadian  prinoea.  The  HaU  d  Lima  ia 
the  grand  a^HUtmuit  of  the  palace;  it  la  ao 
called  trom.  a  i^leniUd  foDntain  snpported  1^ 
lions,  and  is  eabrely  constmcted  d  marUe  ana 
alabaster,  and  ornamented  with  the  moat  delicate 
fretwork  andaraheaqaaB,  The  SalndeOomares 
ia,  however,  still  more  beantiAil.  The  oeilii^  is 
cedar  wood,  inlaid  with  mother  of  psiul 
ivory,  and  silver ;  and  the  walla  are  stnoooed 
and  ornamented  with  arabesques  of  the  raoat 
elegant  and  intricate  design.  The  colors  still 
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nrtatn  tiuir  brnUancj,  and  tho  deliotte  fllligrM 
and tnioery are ioptn'feet order,  aftwal^neof 
600  Tears.  The  i»laoe  is  imder  the  charge  of 
a  governor  and  a  nmnber  oi  invalid  BoMiera. 
The  Aihambra  style  is  oommemorated  br  a 
oalar  oonrt  in  the  crystal  palace  at  Sydiao- 
;  and  iSr.  Owen  Jones  has  published  a 
vork  richly  iUiutrated  on  the  omamentation 
and  arohiteetore  of  the  Aihambra. 

ALHAZEN,  or  Amuaur,  an  Arabian  me- 
chanician of  the  lltfa  oentnry.  He  wrote 
several  mathematical  works;  among  them  a 
treatise  on  optics,  translated  into  X^tin,  and 
printad  at  Basel  onder  the  title  of  Optiea  Tho- 
•Mwtu,  1579.  He  believed  that  he  ooold  reg- 
nlate  bj  machinery  the  inondattons  of  the 
mia;  ud  was  aent  for  by  the  oalii^  Alfaakem 
to  oarr7  out  his  schemes.  A  residence  in  Egypt 
ocmvlDoed  him  of  the  fallaey  of  his  ideas,  and 
to  eeo^  the  aaUph*i  wrath  aa  fi^gned  inaanitj' 
until  that  monaroh*B  death.  He  died  in  Oiiro 
A.  D.  1088. 

ALHONDEGA,  Jhrnoos  in  Mexican  history 
as  the  tgot  of  the  first  collision  between  the 
patriots  and  ihb  mother  conntry.  After  the 
priest  Hidalgo  had  taken  np  arms,  he  first 
endeavored  to  attack  Gtuuu^oato,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  that  name,  against  which  he 
marched.  Sept  S8, 1810.  Kiafion  did  not  at- 
ttmpt  to  defend  the  city  himself,  bnt  shnt  him- 
fldf  up  with  the  punish  troops  and  old  Span- 
iards  in  the  Alhimd^  or  granary,  a  strong 
•work  in  tlie  aabnrba  inthe  oi^.  The  Spaniards 
wwe  well  anned,  and  the  tnx^t^  Hidal«>,ez- 
the  two  Cmde  regiments  of  La  Beyna 
Cel«ya,  wera  equip^  with  slings,  bow% 
Hkea^  mocMfw,  or  eane-knivM,  and  cinbs.  The 
Indians  assaolted  the  place  with  great  gallantry, 
oharging  np  to  the  Spanish  artillery,  which  they 
sought  to  muzzle  with  their  hats  and  blan- 
kets. On  the  other  hand,  the  Spanish  fire  did 
fearfal  ezecatioa,  until  at  last  the  gnns  being 
vithont  balls,  shells  were  improvised,  by  filling 
with  powder  the  iron  flasks  in  which  qniokrilver 
was  brought  from  Spun,  and  firing  them  among 
the  assailants.  It  has  also  been  sud  that  lugs 
of  dollars  were  osed  inrtead  of  grape^ot  by 
the  demnte  daftndera.  At  last  Bia&on  was 
kmediue  winks  were  oarrled  storm,  and  the 
whole  garrison  waa  mssMcred.  The  number 
of  victims  is  estimated  at  3*000,  one  fiunUy  alone 
havlK  lost  17  members.  The  battle  temdnated 
on  Snday  night,  and  on  Satnrday  morning  not 
a  Spaniard  was  ^ive  in  the  oi^,  and  the  vetr 
ho<ues  they  had  oooapied  were  destn^ed.  Hi- 
dalgo got  possesdon  of  a  nomber  of  gnns,  and 
in  the  treasury,  which  Riafltm  had  taken  wiUi 
him,  were  $S,000,000  in  dollars,  becdde  bnl- 
]i<HL  The  oaptnre  of  the  Alhond^  podnoed 
^smOT  hi  the  dty  of  Mexico,  Gnanqfnato  be- 
ing the  depot  of  one  of  the  mining  districts. 
The  capital  itself  would  have  been  Uk»n  had 
Hidalgo  foUowed  AUenda'ii  advioe  and  mardhed 
atoDoe  iqKta  it. 

ALI  Ms  ctted  107S.  He  was  dragoman  to 
the  saltan  Mohammed  lY.  He  was  bominl^H 
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hmd,  and,  having  been  taken  prisoner,  vaa  ad- 
noated  in  the  smt^io.  It  is  said  that  he  waa 
well  versed  in  seventeen  langoages.  Among 
other  works,  he  wrote  memoirs  on  the  litm^es 
of  the  Torks  and  their  pilgrimages,  translated 
by  Hyde,  and  pnbliahed  with  notes,  Oxford, 
1691.  He  translated  the  Bible  into  Tnrkish, 
the  MS.  of  which  is  at  Leyden. 

ALI  BXH  Ann  Tjllxb,  Mohammedan  caliph, 
656-^1.  He  is  l)elieved  to  have  been  the 
first  who  embraced  the  doctrines  uf  Mohammed, 
whose  blood  relative  he  wsa,  and  by  whom  he 
had  been  adopted  and  bron^t  np.  By  his 
marriage  to  the  prophet's  daa^ter,  Patimn,  he 
acquirra  another  tie  irith  his  great  maater.  At 
McMumuned'a  death  withont  lule  iasne^  he  had 
claims  as  next  <rf  kin  to  the  throne.  But  he 
deferred,  althoogh  unwillingly,  to  those  of  Mo- 
hammed's friends  and  sapptnters,  Abnbekr, 
Omar,  and  Othman,  who  had  been  elected  by 
ti»  Modems,  and  were  supported  by  Ajeahi, 
the  prophet's  widow.  It  was  not  until  after 
the  assasnnation  of  Othman  that  he  assumed 
the  sovereign  power.  The  debatable  qoestion 
of  his  right  to  the  soooestdon  is  a  distinotive 
article  of  faith,  and  divides  the  Mohammedan 
w(Hrld  into  the  two  great  sects  of  Soonees  and 
Bluites ;  the  former  denying  All's  right,  the 
latter  affirming  it  The  Turks  are  irenerally 
Soraiees,  and  ue  Persians  embrace  me  cause 
of  Alt;  and  thiardigtons  dogma  has  embittered 
the  rivalry  of  the  two  natbns.  All's  fint  act 
of  power  was  the  anppreseiaa  of  a  rebellion 
fomented  by  other  pretenders  to  the  crown 
who  ware  abetted  by  Ayesha,  tho  j^^bsVa 
wift^  an  intriguing  woman,  and  All's  inveterate 
enony.  The  rebala  Zobtfr  and  Talha  were 
defeated  and  slain,  and  Ayesha  was  taken  pris- 
oner. A  new  opponent  soon  arose  in  Moawyiah, 
who  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  inDamas' 
cos,  and  even  carried  the  war  into  All's  own  ter- 
ritories, and  seized  the  two  holy  cities.  At  the 
same  time  his  lieutenant  Amron  seized  on  I^pt 
Three  fanatics,  having  determined  on  ridding 
the  world  of  both  pretenders,  euoceeded  in 
killing  ^i,  but  f^ed  in  their  attempt  on  the 
life  of  Moawyiah.  Aii  left  three  atma,  one  of 
whmn,  HsMBn,  aaooeeded  him  fiw  a  abort  time. 

AU  Bit,  a  Mamdnke  slave,  bom  172S,  died 
1778,  whi^  by  tibe  fitvw  of  Us  master,  Ibrahim 
Bey,  rose  to  wealdi  and  Importanoe  in  Egypt, 
and  became  one  of  the  Mamelake  beya.  In 
176ft  he  iq>peared  in  Cairo,  and  having  setmred 
himsedf  aiuierants,  he  daoji^tered  the  other 
beys  and  assumed  the  government  The  Porte, 
then  occupied  with  war  against  Bnsna,  left  him 
nuoontrolfed.  His  idea,  derived  from  loter- 
oonrse  with  Europeans,  was  the  restoration  of 
the  Eimitian  kiqgdom.  He  formed  an  allianco 
withDafaer,  pasha  of  St  Jean  d'Aore,  and  they 
Immediately  seized  on  Meooa  and  sent  a  fleet 
into  the  Red  sea.  In  1770  they  overran  Syria, 
and  Daher  and  Mohammed,  his  general,  having 
routed  the  Turkiah  army,  were  on  the  point 
of  remderiBg  thamaelvos  masters  oi  Damwous^ 
whem  Mohammed,  ttther  alarmed  for  himself 
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or  gained  over  hj  the  Turka,  pntiflttaAtHj 
qaittod  Uu>  ami7  and  retarniog  to  Egn^^  en- 
gaged in  a  war  atfainat  All,  who  fled.  He  was 
afterward  taken  hj  Hnrad  Be;^  and  killed. 

ALI  Pabha,  an  Albanian  chieftain,  born  1744, 
died  Feb.  1822.  He  was  desoended  from  an  an- 
cient Albanian  fbmily,  which  had  for  generations 
held  the  town  and  terntory  of  Tepdeni  as  a 
fief  from  the  pasha  of  Berat.  The  Albanian 
chiefs  live  in  a  state  of  perpetnal  warfare  with 
each  other;  and  Ali's  fiftmily  having  lost  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  hereditarj  property, 
he  was  bom  to  a  fend.  His  natural  disposition 
hy  no  means  disqnalified  him  for  the  neoestdties 
of  his  position,  for  from  an  early  age  he  had 
associated  hinoself  with  the  klepbts  or  profes- 
sional brigands  of  his  native  conntrr,  and  in 
after  life  often  spoke  of  his  having  depended 
(m  deeds  of  Tic^moe  for  Ids  snbslBteDce.  He 
soon  exhibited  con^deraUe  address  and  brarerj 
In  the  predatcny  incordons  he  kept  np  against 
his  neighbors ;  bnt  the  ntter  absence  of  funds 
prevented  him  from  attempting  any  thins  like 
a  systematic  plan  of  warfare.  He  conld  not 
even  defend  his  own  stronghold ;  for  the  inhab- 
itant of  Gardiki,  his  principal  enemies,  at  one 
time  captured  Tepeleni  and  took  his  mother 
and  neter  prisoners,  whom  they  detuned  for  a 
month,  subjecting  them  to  the  last  outrages ; 
for  which  All  in  the  days  of  his  power  exacted 
a  terrible  reparation,  not  only  on  the  perpetra- 
tora  of  the  iiyory,  but  on  their  friends  and  rel- 
atives. It  is  narrated  that  one  day,  ritting 
nnder  the  nuns  of  a  convent  mosiog  on  his 
desperate  fortunes,  he  struck  a  stiok  vmement- 
}j  on  tiie  ground,  uid  its  hollow  echo  having 
cauffht  his  attention,  he  dog  it  np  and  discov- 
ered a  sum  of  money  whicu  at  onoe  mabled 
him  to  hire  a  force  sufficient  to  turn  the  tables 
Cfo.  his  foea.  By  boldly  put^g  himsdf  in  the 
power  of  the  weaker  of  his  enemies,  he  was 
enabled  so  to  inflnenoe  them  by  his  represonta* 
tions,  Uiat  he  sowed  diasendon  among  them, 
took  the  command  of  part  of  the  force  which 
had  come  out  against  him,  and  defeated  the  re- 
mainder. The  recovery  of  his  succession  did 
not,  however,  amend  his  habits  of  brigandage. 
His  klephts  only  became  more  numerous  and 
powerful  tiian  before,  ai^  at  length  his  snpe- 
riw,  the  pasha  of  Berat,  andert04»  to  put  him 
down,  and  anoceeded  In  defeating  his  men  and 
osptnring  hims^.  Hia  own  address,  however, 
and  the  fevor  of  the  puha*s  daughter,  saved 
him,  and  he  was  dismissed  unharmed.  His 
Babasqnent  alliance  with  the  pasha  of  Yanina, 
and  the  extent  q£  his  depredations,  drew  upon 
him  the  notice  of  the  Forte,  who,  in  conse- 
qnmoe  of  the  complaints  made,  ordered  tlie 
derwend  pasha,  or  cbief  of  the  public  high- 
ways, to  clear  uie  roads,  and  to  put  an  end  to 
Ali  Pasha  and  his  troop.  But  the  pasha  of 
Berat  himself  happening  to  be  the  fimctionaiy 
charged  with  Uie  execution  of  this  com- 
mand, it  had  no  farther  issue  than  the 
enlisbnent  of  All  and  his  followers  in  the 
personal  aervioe  ni  the  pasha  of  Berat  Bus 


was  the  oommeneement  <^  a  more  regular  ca* 
reer,  and  he  next  transferred  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  padia  of  Negropont,  whence  he 
retired  to  Tepeleni,  and  mamed  £myneh,  daugh- 
ter of  the  pasha  of  Delvino.  This  pasha  wu 
put  to  deadi  by  the  Porte,  and  his  anooessor 
married  Shynitza,  the  sister  of  All ;  an  event 
which  greatly  increased  hia  political  imjportanoe 
and  wealth.  By  a  succession  of  intrigues  he 
acqmred  supporters  among  the  chief  officers  ot 
the  supreme  government,  and  he  procured  lor 
himself  the  appointment  of  aub-fnspector  of 
highways  in  Boumelio,  in  which  post,  however, 
he  favored  the  disorders  which  it  was  his 
duty  to  suppress  ;  he  compounded  with  robbers 
for  a  shore  of  the  booty,  and  his  soperior,  who 
was  implicated  in  hia  misdeeds,  was  recalled 
and  beheaded,  while  Ali  himsdf  by  timely  pre»- 
ents  at  Ocmstsntinonle  averted  a  ^ilar  fioe. 
During  the  wars  <n  1787,  and  the  soooeeding 
years,  l>etween  the  Porto  and  Bnsnft  and  Aus- 
tria, Ali  Pasha,  though  keeping  up  a  treason- 
able correspondenoe  with  the  Ruaaians,  rendered 
good  eervioe  to  Turkey,  from  whose  weakness 
and  disunion  he  saw  he  had  most  to  gain.  He 
obtained  the  appointment  of  derwend  pasha, 
with  peremptory  orders  to  suppress  all  brig- 
andage. Levying  a  stroog  force  Ali  soon  carri^ 
out  his  instrnctions,  and  having  cleared  the 
roads  torued  his  arms  toward  other  proiiects. 
Kakiog  war  on  the  neighboring  paslia  of  Tan- 
ina,  he  concocted  a  forged  order  from  the  Porto 
directing  him  to  occupy  that  cit7i  a°d  occupied 
that  pashalik,  the  sobordinato  beys  of  whidi 
were  in  a  state  of  open  revolt  Here  he  got  np 
a  petition  from  the  prindpal  inhabitants  d  the 
town,  which  he  forced  them  to  ngn  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  Porte.  His  pobUo  services,  and 
still  more,hiajudi(nous bribes,  procured  him  the 
pashoUk.  And  although  the  frand  was  subse- 
quently known  at  Constantinople,  the  energy 
of  his  government  and  the  comparative  order 
of  his  province,  in  which  he  himself  was  the 
only  robber,  made  him  respected,  and  his  ap- 
pointment was  not  disturbed.  All  Pasha 
probably  had  some  general  idea  of  consolidat- 
ing Greece  into  a  separate  kingdom ;  for  by 
force  or  fraud,  or  both,  he  extended  hb  domin- 
ion over  the  greater  part  of  northern  Greece. 
The  Venetian  territories  on  the  coast  of  west- 
era  Greece^  which  by  treaties  with  the  Porte^ 
had  bean  eeonred  to  Vemoei  were  anted  hy 
Ali  Pasha,  so  soon  as  the  Frendi  republican 
army  ooou[ned  them.  He  opened  a  n^tiation 
with  Napoleon  fbr  his  rapport,  in  case  the 
French  ezpedtdon  against  Turkey  should  sno- 
oeed,  and  Napoleon  sent  H.  de  Pou^eville 
to  Yanina ;  but  on  the  defeat  of  the  French 
cause  in  Fgypt,  AM  Pasha  adhered  as  usual  to 
the  cause  from  which  he  had  most  to  gain,  and 
assisted  in  driving  out  the  French  from  Frevesa 
and  Parga.  He  also  carried  on  a  war  of  extor- 
mination  against  the  Souliotea,  a  Christian  pop- 
pnlation  which  resided  in  the  mountains  not 
fer  from  Gardiki,  and  who  had  maintained  their 
independence  a^nst  the  various  ohieik  By 
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Us  nooDstomed  ooinbinotkm  of  treaob^y  and 
arms,  All  Pasha  maoaged,  after  a  desperate  re- 
■istaace,  tosabdue  them,  accompaoyiog  bissae- 
oesB  with  clrcumsUuuK'B  of  revolttog  oraelt/ 
and  barbarism.  Duriog  these  various  inddeDts 
<tf  his  career,  he  stdll  oontiimed  to  keep  up  a 
show  of  allegiance  to  the  Porte.  Bis  schemes 
of  aggrandizement  were  perfeotlj  notorious  to 
the  guverDinent,  but  the  sjstem  of  subsidj  in 
which  he  kept  many  of  the  leading  statesmeo, 
prevented  the  question  of  his  usurpations  from 
coming  to  open  discussion.  He  was  in  advanced 
years  before  he  had  attained  the  summit  of  his 
power,  and  unlike  Mehemet  Ali,  he  never  opeolj 
set  the  power  of  the  Forte  at  defiance.  This 
oantiona  policy  waa  at  last  forgotten.  Ismael 
Pasha  Bey,  a  former  oonfidant  of  Ali,  held  an 
^^intment  in  the  seraglio  at  Oonstantinople. 
Ali  Pasha,  either  from  moUves  of  revenge,  or 
from  fear  of  unwelcome  disclosure^  hirM  as- 
■Mrina  to  kill  him.  The  attempt  having  been 
made  unsuocessfully,  the  assassins  were  seized, 
and  made  a  fall  oonfesuou.  The  insult  to  the 
sovereigns  aooomplished  what  political  reasons 
bad  failed  to  do,  Ali  Pasha  was  now  outlawed. 
An  army  marched  ag^nst  bim,  which  he  re- 
pulsed ;  bub  in  1821,  Koorshid  Pasha  lud  siege 
to  Yanina,  and  foroed  Ali  to  retire  to  astrong- 
Md  which  he  had  on  the  lake,  and  in  which 
he  kept  his  treasures  and  his  magazine.  Here 
he  shut  lumself  ap,  and  reftidug  to  surrender, 
threatened  to  Uow  himself  np  nmess  be  received 
an  amoeaty.  The  capi^ty  of  the  Turks  being 
aroused  by  Ae  amounts  of  bit  vast  treasure,  U 
became  important  to  secure  the  place.  The  in- 
Indents  of  his  closing  scene  are  variously  nar- 
rated. Bat  the  general  facts  are  that  he  was 
dolnded  by  a  pretended  finnan  of  juirdon  into 
a  personal  interview  with  Koorshid  Pasha,  in 
which  he  was  attended  by  a  small  body  of  his 
officers.  In  this  interview  the  sultan's  com- 
mands for  his  dec^itation  were  made  known, 
on  which  All  Pasha  immediately  fired  at  his 
enemies,  and  killed  or  wounded  some,  but  was 
himself  shot  dead,  his  head  cnt  off  and  sent  to 
Constantinople.  Ali  Pasha's  two  sons,  Yell 
and  Uuobtar  Pasha,  men  of  couuderabls  abili- 
tjy  who  had  entered  the  sorvioe  of  the  Porte, 
■ofEiired  the  fate  ot  their  fiuber  on  suspi- 
ekm  of  bdng  imidieated  in  the  Greek  conq>i- 
raeies.  Ali  has  been  usually  oharaoterized  as  a 
man  ot  otraiwdinary  powers  and  abilities.  In 
a  iwimitive  state  of  society,  however,  daring 
ooorage  and  nnscmpnloos  duplicity  always 
commwd  a  certidn  share  of  sucoess,  and  fortu- 
nate oircomstaQoes  having  given  the  initiative 
to  bis  career,  the  possesion  of  such  qualities 
could  scarcely  £ul  of  achieving  comparative 
greatness.  Had  his  abilities  and  forecast  really 
been  those  of  a  statesman,  the  ikbrio  of  his 
power  wontd  not  have  melted  away  so  rapidly, 
or  be  would,  at  least,  have  left  some  enanriog 
impress  on  his  country's  institntions. 

ALIABAD,aTillageofPerMa,c(mtainiDg  about 
MO  houses  in  the  province  of  Irak-ijemee, 
A  palfloe  built  by  Sfaah-Abbaa  ia  in  Ita  vioimty. 


AUAS  (Lat  otherwise),  in  lair  a  second 
name.  Where  a  party  sues  or  is  mad.  generally 
the  lattor,  by  t  wo  names,  he  is  desoibed  as  Geotgtt 
Brown  aiiat  Williaitt  Smitii.  Borne  fine-drawn 
arguments  were  once  extant  as  to  the  posnbilitr 
of  a  man's  having  a  second  name.  But  in  mod- 
ern times,  with  the  facilities  of  amending,  wisdy 
flavored  injudicial  proceedings,  the  name  of  the 
individual  is  less  importanL  provided  the  actual 
party  is  before  the  court.  In  an  indictment  for 
murder,  the  name  of  the  deceased  is  obviously 
of  the  very  highest  importance,  the  whole  ques- 
tion turning  on  the  identification  as  well  of  tiio 
murdered  aa  of  the  murderer. 

A  LI  ASK  A,  or  Auabhkjl,  in  Russian  Amwi- 
0%  a  peniiuala  extending  eastward  into  the 
north  Paoifio,  between  lat  60°  and  6G<^  K.  and 
long.  166°  £.;  it  is  covered  with  voteanooL 
some  of  which  are  active,  and  is  barren  ana 
uninhabited. 

ALIBAUD,  Louis,  notorious  for  his  attempt 
to  murder  Louis  Philippe,  bom  at  Nismea, 
1810,  died  on  the  acoffold  July  11,  1886.  In 
his  18th  year  he  entered  the  army  as  a  volun- 
teer. During  the  July  revolution  in  Paris  be 
went  over  to  the  popular  side,  but  took  no 
active  part  in  the  strog^e,  althou^  he  recMved 
a  severe  wound  in  an  engagement.  Foiling 
into  disgrace,  he  retired  from  the  service  in 
1834,  and  reuded  for  a  time  at  Perpigoan  and 
Barcelona.  Seized  with  a  fanatical  desire  for 
the  death  of  tiie  king,  he  feacdved  to  satisfy  it, 
and  retomed  to  Paris.  He  made  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  June  26,  ISM,  Bdng  instfuitly 
seized  hy  the  soldiery,  his  only  regret  was  that 
he  bad  uuled  in  his  endeavor.  After  a  iq>eedy 
trial,  he  was  condemned  to  die  by  the  guillo- 
tine. 

ALIBERT,  JuN  Lotus,  baron,  a  celebrated 
French  physician,  born  at  Yillefranche  in  1776. 
He  studied  medicine  in  the  city  of  Paris. 
The  success  of  his  first  work  on  intermittent 
fevers  was  the  means  of  gaining  him  the  po- 
sition of  professor  in  the  medical  faculty.  He 
afterward  became  physician  in  chief  in  the 
St.  Louis  Hospital,  and  in  1816  body  physician 
to  Louis  ZVIiL  The  attention  which  he  be- 
stowed upon  this  mfwarch  in  bis  last  illneu 
was  rewarded  by  ObarlsB  X,  with  a  baronetoy. 

ALIBI  (Lat  dsewhere).  When  a  defiendant 
is  diarged  with  oommi^Dg  an  (tfenoe,  and 
he  can  show  bis  absence  from  the  partica- 
lar  pJoce  at  the  time,  he  is  sud  to  prove  an 
alibi  It  is  a  line  of  defence  held  in  little  fSsvor 
by  the  courts,  as  one  ea^y  sn{^>orted  by  per^ 
jury.  In  the  days  of  notorious  public  depre- 
dators, it  was  a  frequent  device  to  gallop  on  a 
fleet  horse  strught  across  Uie  country,  and,  by 
appearing  before  credible  witnesses  soon  after 
an  exploit,  thereby  to  acquire  the  means  of  set* 
^ng  up  ao  alibi 

AUOANTE,  the  priodpal  port  of  Valencia, 
and  owital  of  the  province  of  that  name,  is 
situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain,  in  88° 
fta'K.lat;0°a6'W.loiig.  Popnlation,  S1,000. 
The  oommeroe  was  formerly  extensive,  bat  has 
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been  almost  rained  hy  the  prohifntiTo  dntles  of 
the  last  tari£  Hie  <Auo{  exports  are  raisins, 
almmda,  oUve^  and  barilla.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  Ushop,  and  bas  a  eatbednL  The  p<^nla- 
tijtm  of  tbeprorinoe  la  868,219. 

ALIGAtA,  a  seaport  on  the  Booih  ooart  cf 
Sicily,  in  theprovinoe  of  Girgenti.  PopolaUon, 
18,460.  It  exports  corn  and  Bolphnr  ia  oon- 
nderable  qnanUties.  The  harbor  is  a  mile  from 
the  town.  The  rains  of  antdent  Gda  are  a  ftv 
miles  distant. 

ALIOONDA,  an  African  tne,  which  attains 
a  great  size,  and  serree  a  variety  of  oses.  The 
fibres  of  the  bark  make  a  coarse  thread,  the 
rind  and  small  leaves  are  used  for  food,  the 
large  leaves  as  roofing  for  hots,  and  thdr  aabes 
to  make  soap. 

ALIOUDI,  one  of  die  lipari  Uaads.  It  is 
<tf  oottieal  form,  with  predi^toos  rides.  Popn- 
UtSoo.  abont  1,000.  Its  ciroomfarenoe  Is  about 
6  miles.  The  mmmtt  is  the  erater  of  an  eztinot 
volcano.  Thoagfa  the  soil  is  ttf  poor  qnali^,  it 
is  carefollv  oaltdvated. 

ATiTEN  (Lat  olMnva),  is  a  foreign-bora  resi- 
dent of  a  conntry,  in  which  he  does  not  pos- 
sess the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship. 
To  be  an  alien,  a  person  must  have  been 
born  nnder  ciremnBtances  that  ^ve  the  govern- 
ment, nnder  which  he  resides,  no  olMm  to  his 
allegiance.  Alienage  is  determined  at  birth. 
Hence,  the  children  of  aliens.,  if  bora  within 
the  Jarisdiction,  are  citizens ;  while  the  native 
snbjeots  of  a  foreign  comitrj,  as  was  settled  in  the 
mat  OBse  of  the  pott  nati.  decided  soon  after 
the  union  of  Boothmd  and  England,  are  still 
aliens  as  regards  the  oomitry  in  whicb  thein  ia 
merged  annexation,  while  thoee  bora  anbse- 
qnently  to  annexation  an  nadves.  Ohildrm 
of  pabllo  ministers  abroad,  where  both  parents 
are  citizens,  have  never  bem  oonridered  aliens ; 
and  by  recent  English  statates,  all  children  bora 
abroad,  where  the  mother  only  is  British,  ara 
entitled  to  the  right  of  aoqniring  land  by  por- 
,  chase  or  saooeasion ;  and,  where  the  father  only 
is  British,  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
natives.  In  the  United  States,  a  temporary 
statutory  provisioQ  to  a  similar  effect  with  that 
last  mentioned,  was  enacted  in  1802,  and  was 
made  perpetual  in  1864.  With  referenoe  to 
the  right  of  a  citizen  to  renounce  his  alle^anoe 
and  thns  make  himself  an  alien,  as  regards  the 
land  oS  his  birth,  dUEbrmt  ofrfnions  are  h^d. 
The  p(ditioal  tie  between  the  salfjeot  and  Uie 
Boverdgn  power  is  r^rded  1^  sune  a>  abso< 
Intelj  indestraetible ;  by  others  as  In  Mie  nature 
of  a  civil  contract,  dissoluble  by  mntnal  consent 
alone ;  and  by  others  still  as  an  obligation  from 
whioh  either  party  may  permanently  release 
himself  at  pleasure.  This  matter  was  somewhat 
discussed  in  the  recent  (1868)  correspondence 
r^lve  to  the  extradition  of  Martin  Koszta, 
betwera  Kr,  H&lsemann,  Austrian  char^ 
d'affaires,  and  Secretary  Maroy.  "The  laws  of 
his  country,"  says  the  former,  are  oppmed  to 
Koszta's  breaking  asnnder  of  his  own  nooord 
and  without  having  obtained  penmssioii  to  ex- 


patriate himsdf  from  tbe  authorities  of  that 
country,  tbe  ties  <tf  nationality  which  bind  him 
to  it** — a  atatonent  apparmtfy  in  ocModbraiity 
with  the  aeofmd  of  the  above  views;  But  Ifa*. 
Ibrqy  states  the  third  to  be  "theaoimder  and 
more  prevalent  doctrine,"  and  ipeaks  ci  ih» 
right  to  withdraw,  under  oertain  circumstances, 
ss  '^similar  in  principle  to  the  right  wfaion 
la^timates  renstance  to  tyranny."   This  po* 
sitimi  would  seem  to  find  countenance  in  eevvnl 
works  on  public  and  international  law,  and  in 
the  language  of  some  <tf  our  state  constitutions. 
But  the  English  common  law  holds  that  the 
allegiance  of  natural  bora  subjects  is  intrinno 
and  perpetual,  and  not  to  be  dive^ed  by  anx 
act  of  tlieir  own ;  and  the  weight  of  au^oritjr 
in  the  American  courts,  and,  until  tbe  KosxtA 
letter,  in  the  language  and  action  of  the  federal 
government,  had  been  in  &vor  of  the  doctrine 
uat  a  dtiMn  eaouot  renounce  his  allegianoe  to 
the  Uidted  States,  unless  authorised  so  to  ^  hj 
wmgnaa,  whioh  has,  as  yet,  taken  no  action  in 
this  direction.  In  1667,  nowevw,  Hr.  Attwncty 
General  Black,  in  a  case  presented  to  tbe  fedeti^ 
executive,  gave  it  as  tbe  official  opinion  of  the 
United  States  government,  that  a  naturalized 
citizen  may  renounce  his  alle^anoe  to  the  United 
States,  and  resume  his  previous  relation  to  the 
country  of  whioh  he  is  a  native.   A  citizen  may, 
by  the  usage  of  all  civilized  countries,  acquire 
a  foreign  domidl,  whereby,  without  losing  his 
allegiance  to  the  coantry  of  his  birth,  he  re- 
c^vea  a  new  national  character  fbr  commercial 
purposes,  but  is  sulyect  to  recall  by  the  home 
government  and  to  the  penalties  of  treaacm  in. 
ease  of  refitaal  w  of  lending  aid  to  an  enonj. 
The  often-stated  doctrine  that  the  manner  in 
whioh  aliens  are  treated  is  a  criterion  of  dvilt- 
ntion  is  true,  with  exceptions  and  limitation^ 
having  r^ard  to  the  difference  between  <»ie 
age  or  nation  and  another.  As  Athens  became 
more  powerful  and  enlightened,  she  encouraged 
the  immigration  of  foreigners,  eq>eciall7  of 
merchants,  but  alwajn  placed  <Mtdzensbip  b&< 
yond  the  reach  of  any  but  tiie  most  eminoat 
persons.   Daring  tiie  palmy  days  of  Rome,  the 
rights  of  citizenship  were  conferred  upon  few ; 
but  after  her  decline  had  commenced,  Oaraoalia 
gave  the  freedom  of  tbe  rity  to  the  whole 
Roman  worid.   In  Athens,  foreigners  could  not 
make  a  will,  and  their  pnmw^,  after  death, 
was  Hipropriated  to  the  pabue  use.  Such  was 
also  the  oase  in  republioan  Some,  accept  HaA 
tibe  patron  sometimes  took  possession  by  the 
jus  appUoaUoTW  ;  but,  under  the  imperial  code, 
aliens  could  both  will  and  inherit  property. 
During  the  middle  ages,  great  jealousy  was  felt 
(tf  foreigners — those  being  often  conddered  and 
treated  as  such  who  were  hom  under  the  same 
sovereign,  but  in  another  district  from  that  in 
whioh  uiey  settled.   They  were  rednced  to  the 
condition  of  serf^  in  some  plaoea  by  law,  and 
the  sovereign  had  tbe  legal  right,  by  the  droit 
d'avhaine,  which  was  cnten  uauiped  by  the 
feudal  lords,  of  inheriting  all  the  property,  l>oth 
real  and  personal,  <^  strangen  who  died  with- 
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oat  native  beire.  In  several  European  cotintxiea, 
the  droit  d'aubains  still  sorviveB,  if  not  in  fall 
fbroe^  in  the  milder  form  of  the  droit  do  detrae- 
tietij  tbe  right  to  dedut  for  the  use  of  the 
Mate  a  certain  proportion  €i  the  e£EectB  of  one 
who  dies  without  native  heirs.  This  ia,  how- 
ever, by  the  operation  of  treaties  with  several 
nations,  Abrogated  in  iavor  of  their  citizens,  as 
regards  personal  propertj.  In  France,  the 
tlroit  d'awaiato,  whioh  had  been  renounced  !h 
respect  to  persons  dying  in  various  commercial 
cities,  often  before,  was  abolished  bj  the  ooo- 
stitneBt  assembly  in  1701*  redstsblisbed  by  the 
code  of  Napoleon,  and  nnally  swept  avaj  ia 
1819,  dnoe  which  time  aliens  have  been  at 
Uber^  to  aotinlre,  e^joy^  ttkd  transmit  proper^ 
(tf  an  descriptions,  as  if  th^  were  dtlsens; 
bnt  they  no  olvio  or  political  ri^ts 

unless  specincally  granted  by  the  govern- 
ment of  France,  or  by  Uie  provifflons  of  a 
treaty  with  thor  own  gov»nmeat.  In  Ei^ 
land  and  America,  aliens  could  always  free^ 
acquire,  hold,  and  transmit  personid  estate, 
bnt  oonld  have,  until  recently,  no  property  in 
real  estate  as  agunst  the  state— -the  distinction 
dating  back  to  me  times  of  feudalism,  when  to 
hold  land  implied  an  obligation  to  perform  ser- 
vioes,  such  as  only  a  subject  oonld  perform.  It 
ia  said  in  tiw  <^  books  that  real  property, 
which  descends  to  or  ftvm  an  aUen,  escheats  at 
onee^  while  thai  porchaaed  hy  or  devised  to 
him  does  not  vest  in  the  state  until  "oflBce 
foond,**  in  the  barbaroos  law  language,  L  e^ 
vntil  the  Act  of  alienage  shall  nave  beoi 
provoL  before  the  proper  ofBow.  Bnt  in  mod- 
em tintM,  the  state  rarely  asserts  the  right  <^ 
escheat  in  the  fonner  of  cases,  or  directs 
an  inqoest  of  o£Soe  to  be  held  In  tiie  latter, 
Even  where  tbe  rule  of  the  old  common  law 
exists,  it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  little  more  than  a 
rod  in  terrorem  over  the  beadi  of  resident 
foreignera.  On  t^is  account,  but  few  incident- 
al qnestiims  growing  ont  of  the  general  doo* 
trine  have  been  put  in  controversy  so  as  to  be 
definitively  settled  by  Jadidal  deoidoo.  Some 
have  supposed,  for  example^  that  an  alien 
might,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  hold  and 
transmit  real  eatate,  by  taking  titto  in  the  name 
itfatmstee;  but,  aooording  to  the  beUer  opinion, 
■oeh  is  not  the  law.  The  ftct  that  tiiis  harsh 
rale  of  the  oonunon  law  had  become  gradually 
almost  obsdlat^  is  perhaps  the  mtUn  reason  why 
legislation  upon  the  subject  has  been  so  tardy, 
an  an^Uary  reason  probably  being  the  frequent- 
ly exeroisea  legislative  power  to  pass  private 
acts,  remedying  the  evil  in  special  cases.  With- 
in the  last  36  or  80  years,  however,  many 
statutes,  more  or  less  remedial,  have  been 
enacted.  By  an  act  passed  in  1844,  "ahen 
friends  in  EngUnd  take,  hold,  and  tranfmit 
lands,  houses,  and  tenementa,  for  reudence, 
occapatiou,  and  trade,  for  a  term  not  exceed- 
ing 21  years."  In  8  of  the  United  States, 
viE.,  Maassobdsetts,  Ohio,  Uichignn,  Dlinoia, 
Iowa,  Wlsoonnn,  T^iai«n«^  and  Florida,  aliena 
bave^  in  req>eot  to  real  -estate^  equal  ri^ts 


with  citizens.  In  New  Hampshire,  tiie  aole  -pt^ 
requi»te  is  residence  in  the  state.  InNewToric, 
Rhode  Island,  Oonnecticnt,  Mune,  D^ware, 

Missouri,  Calilornia,  Uinnesota,  and  Gecn^fia,  a 
dedaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen, 
either  alone  or  accompanied  with  residence  in 
Hie  United  States  or  the  state,  is  required.  Ver- 
mont, North  and  Sonth  Carolina,  require  red- 
dence  and  the  oath  of  alle^ance.  In  New  Jer- 
sey and  Pennsylvania,  tbe  privilege  is  limited 
to  alien  friends  (natives  of  countries  in  amica- 
ble relations  with  the  United  States),  and  in 
the  lattn-  state^  also,  to  the  ownership  of  2,000 
aores  of  land,  except  where  it  comes  by  de- 
aoent  In  I&ntncl^,  Alabama,  Uiarisrippi,  and 
Texas,  the  matter  rem^na  anbstuitialfy  aa  at 
common  law.  Aliens  may,  as  a  rule,  sue  and 
be  sued,  bnt  are  incapable  of  serving  in  juries, 
voting  or  holding  office.  Where  they  can  hold 

Sropeity,  they  are  generally  subject  to  militia 
uty,  and  the  other  burdens  and  taxes  of  citi- 
seos.  Tbe  practice  of  trying  aliens  by  a  jury 
do  mediotato  linguoi  (half  aBens)  has  fallen 
into  general  disnse.  The  power  to  expel 
aliens  from  the  state  is  vested,  in  EVance,  in 
the  minister  the  interior,  and  in  England 
and  America  theoretically  in  the  exeoutive, 
though  it  hss  never  been  exercised  in  either  of 
the  two  laUer  ooantriee^  except  in  pnrsnance  of 
an  act  of  pariiament  or  of  congress.  Such  an 
act  was  passed  in  Kigland  in  IMS,  bnt  a  report 
made  in  1860  showed  that  it  had  not  been  en- 
foroed  in  a  single  instance.  By  the  census 
1860,  it  appears  that  there  were  2,210,889  for- 
eigners in  tbe  United  States,  of  whom  061,710 
wwe  Irish  bom,  678,286  Germans,  and  278,676 
Snglish.  An  alien  woman,  who  marries  a  <^ti- 
sen  or  a  subject,  whetiier  he  be  native-bom  or 
naturalized,  becomes  thereby,  by  recent  statntes 
both  in  England  and  America,  a  citizen  or 
snMect  herself.  The  secretary  of  state  of  Eng* 
land  may,  in  his  discretion,  grant  a  certificate 
to  any  alien,  who  memorializiBs  him  therefor, 
entitUng  the  memorialist  to  all  the  rights  and 
capacities  oi  a  native,  except  that  of  being  a 
member  of  the  privy  oooncil  or  of  other  house 
of  pariiament  and  such  other  exceptions  aa 
may  be  stated.  An  easy  wi^  is  provided  in 
this  country  for  an  alien  to  beixBne  a  dtizw  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  except  tiiat  b^ng 
prendttit  of  the  United  States^  (See  Natcsalt- 

UATION.) 

ALIGHUR,  or  AixYomm.  I.  A  district  of 
India,  in  the  province  of  Heemt,  lying  between 
the  rivets  Jumna  and  Ganges.  In  its  northern 
portion  it  is  uncultivated,  and  mostiy  covered 
with  low  jungle,  bat  its  sonthem  part  is  very 
fertile.  II.  The  cwital  of  this  district,  situated 
about  60  milea  north  of  the  city  of  Agra,  It  is 
a  strong  place,  and  it  was  only  with  severe  loes 
that  the  British  made  themsMvee  masters  of  it 
in  1803.  The  principal  dvil  anthcmtiea  reride 
at  Ood,  a  town  2  miles  distant  fhnn  Alighur, 
witii  whioh  it  is  connected  by  an  avenoe  plant- 
ed with  fine  treea.  AUghnr  itwlf  ia  satbar  a 
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fortress  Gxau  a  toira.  Pop.  of  the  ^strict  in 
1646  estimated  at  766,161. 

ALIGNAN,  BiNOiT  d',  a  learned  Benedictine 
who  ^ed  in  1268.  In  122d  he  was  appointed 
bii^op  of  Karseillea,  and  in  12S9  he  joined 
Thibaut,  king  of  Navarre,  in  his  expedition  to 
the  Holy  Land.  In  1262  a  new  religtoas  order 
was  introdnced  tinder  the  anspioes  of  his  pr^ 
lao7,  which  received  the  sanction  of  Clement 
IV.  in  1266,  bat  was  vetoed  hj  the  oonndl  of 
L^ns  in  1276.  He  was  a  writer  of  considerable 
ability  for  his  time,  and  left  many  theological 
works,  some  of  which  have  heen  printed. 

ALI6BE.  I.  £TiEKm  d',  chancellor  of 
France,  horn  at  Chartres  in  1600,  died  in  1685. 
He  was  president  of  the  presidial  conrt  of 
Oh  art  res,  and  intendant  of  Charles  de  Boorbon, 
coimt  de  Boissons,  who  appointed  him  tntor  to 
his  son.  In  1634  he  obtained  the  appointment 
of  keeper  of  the  seal^  and  at  the  end  of 
the  same  year,  after  the  death  of  SiUery,  the 
rank  of  chanceUor.  In  1622,  in  consequence  of 
having  given  an  nodiplomatio  answer  to  Gaston 
d'Orl^ians,  which  gave  umbrage  to  Cardinal 
Kohelieo,  he  was  obliged  to  tender  his  re- 
signation, n.  £nKinni  his  son,  bom  in  1692, 
died  in  1677^  was  more  fortanate.  After 
having  been  ooonoillor,  intendant  of  Jnstioe 
in  Langaedoo  and  Normandy,  ambassador  at 
Venice,  director  of  finance,  {weddent  of  the 
ooancillors  of  state,  he  became  keeper  of  the 
seals  in  1679,  and  chancellor  in  1674.  III. 
finxmrB  Fbutqois,  a  French  magistrate,  bom 
in  1726,  died  at  Brunswick  in  1798,  is  a 
descendant  of  tibe  same  family,  bat  most  not 
be  confounded  with  £tienne.  £tienne  Fran- 
<joia  was  the  president,  at  one  time,  of  the 

Grliament  of  Paris,  and  remonstrated  with  the 
ng  on  the  sabject  of  taxation.  One  of  his 
memoirs  on  this  subject,  read  in  the  presence 
of  Neoker  l>efore  the  king,  not  having  produced 
the  desired  effect,  he  tendered  his  resignation, 
was  arrested,  barely  escaped  death  on  the  daj 
ai  the  owtnre  of  the  Bastille,  eventnalty  ex- 
patriated nimseU;  and  died  in  exile. 

ALQCENP,  Food.  The  body  is  In  a  state  of 
constant  change,  every  one  of  its  movements, 
every  exertion  of  the  mind,  even  the  ocHitrao- 
dons  of  the  heart,  by  which  the  blood  is  driven 
through  the  vessels,  or  of  the  mnacles  by  which 
we  breathe,  are  attended  by  the  disintegration 
of  a  certiun  portion  of  the  tissues,  which  thus 
becomes  unfitted  for  the  uses  of  tiie  organism 
and  most  be  eliminated  from  it.  Again,  we 
live  in  a  temperature  habitually  lower  uian  that 
of  the  body,  and  yet  the  maintenance  by  it  of  a 
certain  fixed  temperatnre  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  life.  That  temperature  is  m^ntained 
by  chmnioal  ohangee  oocnrring  within  the  body 
neel^  by  the  union  with  oxygen,  by  the  alow 
combustion  of  matter,  which  at  the  time  was  a 
portion  of  the  liviog  being.  The  constant  waste 
of  the  tissaes  and  the  necessity  of  m^ntfdn- 
ing  a  fixed  temperature,  demand  sufficient  sup- 
imes  of  food,  by  which  the  waste  may  be  repidred 
and  the  tenqwratore  nu^taiued.  AcourdiBg 
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as  food  serves  one  or  the  other  of  these  require- 
ments, it  hasbeen  termed  plastio  or  histo-genetio 
(tissue-forming)  or  calorifttcient  (heat^pro- 
dncing) ;  this  last,  too,  from  its  uniting  in  the 
course  of  the  (rirculadon  with  the  oxygen  ab- 
sorbed daring  r^piration,  has  been  termed  res- 
piratory food.  These  terms  have  only  a  relative 
troth ;  the  tinnes  themselves,  in  the  process  of 
dirint^Hration,  unite  with  oxygen  and  are 
Aalorifacient,  while  fbt  cme  of  the  piinoipal  of 
tiie  respiratory  fimns  of  food,  enters  largely  into 
the  compontioa  oi  the  nervous  system,  and  ita 
presence  is  esemtial  to  the  process  <^  cell 
growth,  by  which  the  tissues  themselvee  are 
formed.  A  better  division  of  the  varieties  of 
food,  is  a  modification  of  that  produced  by 
Dr.  Front,  and  by  which  they  are  formed  into 
4  groups ;  the  saccharine,  the  oleaginoos,  the 
albuminous,  and  the  gelatinous.  The  first  of 
these  divisons  coatuns  starch,  sugar,  gum,  and 
their  allied  substances.  They  are  composed  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  alone,  the 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  existing  in  the  same  pro- 
portions as  in  water.  By  themselves  they  are 
inaoffldent  for  nntrition,  and  animals  fisd  npon 
them  ezdorively  invariably  die  of  starvatioa 
in  B  diort  time.  They  appear,  however,  to  be 
capable  of  bdng  converted  m  tiie  organism 
into  fat ;  bees  fed  entirely  npon  raw  sngar  stall 
fi»min^  wax,  and  aniintus  fed  npon  weired 
quantities  of  food,  all  the  oil  contained  In  wnicih 
had  been  calculated,  forming  fat  to  an  extent 
which  could  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  con- 
version into  that  substance  of  a  portion  of  the 
saccharine  principles  of  their  food.  Their 
chief  use  as  food  is,  however,  the  m^tenance 
of  the  animal  beat;  as  the  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  they  contain  exist  already  ia  the  pro- 
portions which  form  water,  their  carbon  is  the 
representative  of  their  heat-producing  value. 
This  uniting  with  oxyg^  within  the  oi^janism 
is  elindnatM  as  carbcoilo  add,  while  their  other 
elements  pass  off  as  water.  Connected  with  this 
group  are  the  vegetable  adds,  the  tartaric,  dtrio, 
malic,  racemic,  &o.,  contained  in  many  froita 
and  vegetables.  In  them  the  oxygen  is  in  ex- 
cess of  the  hydn^en ;  th^  serve  when  eaten  as 
heat-prododiu;  ^iment,  but  from  tlie  small 
qnantity  in  which  thev  are  nsedj  exercise  but 
bttle  influence.  To  the  oleaginoos  group  be- 
long the  &t8  and  oils  whether  of  animal  or  of 
v^etable  origin.  Like  the  preceding  group, 
they  will  not  of  themselves  sustain  life.  Re- 
peated experiment  has  proved,  that  no  amount 
of  mere  oil  or  fat,  or  no  combination  of  them 
with  each  other,  or  with  pure  starch  or  sugar, 
will  prevent  starvation.  like  the  preceding 
group,  one  of  their  chief  uses  is  the  Production 
of  OEmnal  heat,  and  to  this  pm^ose  their  chem- 
ical constitntion  adopts  wem  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  They  consist,  like  starch,  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen  alone,  but  the  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  do  not  exist  in  the  same  proportion 
as  in  w^r,  the  hydrogen  is  in  excess,  and  by 
so  mnch  theheat-prodndng  powwis  enhanceo. 
One  putt  of  firtf  aecwding  to  UeU^  is  eqnira- 
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lent  to  two  parts  and  a  half  of  starch  for 
calorifacient  purposes.  It  is  this  whioh  renders 
oil  BO  Talaable  an  article  of  diet  in  high  lati- 
todes,  and  the  enormoas  qoandty  of  fbt  oe  con- 
somee  playa  a  principal  part  la  enabling  the 
Esqaimaox  to  lidai  a  tenmerature  of  many  de- 
grees below  the  zero  of  Fahrenheat.  The  fot 
net  immediatelj  called  for  hy  the  wants  of  the 
economy,  is  often  stored  np  wiUiin  the  body  for 
ttitare  use.  In  temperate  climates  the  food  <^ 
bwbivorons  and  graminiTorous  animals  is  par- 
ticolarly  aboodant  and  nntritious  daring  the 
Botomn.  Thus  the  approach  of  winter  finds 
them  £at  and  in  good  conditioD,  and  the  fUel  so 
stored  away,  helps  to  snpply  their  wants  daring 
the  indemenoy  of  winter.  Fats  are  not  only 
found  in  the  animal  kingdom  and  in  the  seeds 
and  froits  of  rarioas  plants,  but  in  a  less  degree 
they  are  widely  di»tribnted  throu^oat  the 
Tegetable  kingdom ;  Indian  corn  or  maize  owes 
its  snperiodtf  in  fsttening  animals  to  the  large 
percentage  of  oil  it  oontalns.  In  ad^tion  to 
oarbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  the  albnminoua 
gronp  coDtuns  nitrogen,  together  with  minute 
proportloaB  of  sulphur  and  phosphoras.  It 
liinns,  eminently,  tlie  histo-genetio  or  plastic 
material  of  food.  The  musoalar  and  glandular 
straotnres  of  animals,  the  parts  in  which  waste 
goes  on  most  rapidly,  consist  mainly  of  albu- 
men and  fibriiie,  and  no  aliment  which  does 
not  conbun  either  these  substances  or  some 
modification  of  them,  is  snfBcient  for  the  repro- 
duction and  repair  of  the  organs  into  which  they 
enter.  As  vt^table  fibrine  and  albumen  they 
constitute  the  most  important  element  in  the  ce- 
real grains,  they  are  fbood  in  all  the  esculent  roots 
and  aeeds,  and  in  lees  extent  they  exist  In  grasa- 
es,  kdA  indeed  are  s{n«ad  thronghont  the  r^e- 
taUe  kingdom.  Caseine  exists  in  milk,  legomue 
in  peas  and  beans,  and  animal  and  v^tahle 
fibiine,  caseine,  and  legamine,  are  all  nearly  iden- 
tical in  chemical  oompoaition,  and  are  mutually 
convertible  into  each  other.  The  process  of 
nntrition  in  animals  does  not  consist  in  the 
formation  of  new  material  from  the  sabstanoes 
offered  in  their  food ;  tbey  find  in  their  food 
substances  identical  with  their  own  tissaea,  and 
nutrition  is  essentially  the  separation,  solution, 
ahsorpUon,  and  vitslization  of  those  Bubstancefl. 
The  v^table  kingdom  is  the  great  storehouse 
whence  animal  life  is  noorished.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  heat,  vegetables  absorb  oarbon  from 
the  atmosi^ere^  and  sack  up  by  their  roots 
water  holding  ammonia  and  salts  in  solution 
from  the  earth,  and  elaborate  them  in  their  tex- 
tures, and  render  them  fit  fbr  the  fi3od  of  man 
and  animals.  No  animal  derives  nourishment 
from  the  inorganic  kingdom.  The  stories  til 
savagm  in  Sooth  America  who  feed  upon  an 
nnctnons  earth  are  destitate  of  foundation. 
They  may  take  such  sultstance  for  the  purpose 
of  nlling  their  stomachs  and  thus  allaying  the 
cravings  of  hanger,  or  from  amorbid  appetite, 
bat  they  derive  no  nutriment  from  them.  Like 
albumen,  gelatine  is  one  of  the  oonstitnents  of 
all  the  hiffiot  animals;  like  %  too,  it  ooataim 


nitrogen.  It  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  sUn, 
of  the  tendons,  ligament?,  and  cartilages,  and  it 
is  particularly  abundant  in  the  tiaaues  of  young 
animals.  It  is  aolnble  in  water,  and  forms  the 
chief  material  of  sontH,  which  derive  from  It 
tbeir  power  of  gelatamzing,  of  becoming  a 
thick  jelly-like  mass.  At  one  time  it  was  deem- 
ed highly  nutritious,  and  as  it  is  contained  in 
lai^  quantity  in  bones,  it  was  proposed  to  ex- 
tract it  from  them  by  boiling  under  high  prea-  - 
sure  in  a  digester,  and  thus  obtain  for  the  ^ck 
in  public  hospitals  a  cheap  concentrated  nutri- 
ment which  would  otherwise  be  wasted.  But 
it  was  soon  found  that  the  patients  did  not 
thrive  on  their  new  diet ;  however  disguised 
or  flavored,  they  soon  rejected  it  in  disgust. 
Commissions  were  appointed  both  at  Paris  and 
Amsterdam  to  test  uie  nutritive  valne  of  gel- 
atine, and  it  was  discovered  that  animals  fed 
npon  it,  died  rapidly  of  starvation.  It  does 
not  seem  even  to  as^  in  the  formation  of  the 
gelatinous  tissaea  of  the  body;  these  are  fonn- 
ed  from  albumen  and  fibrine  by  a  process  <^ 
dieintegraUon.  Its  utmost  use  u  as  a  heat  pro* 
dadog  ageat  of  low  value,  which  is  readily  ab- 
sorbed and  taken  into  the  system.  Beside  the 
or^nic  substances,  the  sugar  and  starch,  the  fat 
and  albumen  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  food,  certain  inorganic  substances  are  equally 
necessary.  Phosphate  of  lime  is  needed  to  give 
firmness  to  the  bones ;  the  globules  of  the  blood 
contain  iron ;  dissolved  in  its  serum  are  com- 
pounds of  sodium,  potassium,  and  mt^nesium ; 
chlorine  exists  in  it  m  the  form  of  chloride  of 
sodium  and  potassinm.  These  substances  are 
necessary  ingredients  of  food.  They  are  essen- 
tial to  the  growth  of  the  yonng  animaL  and 
irithont  them  the  adult  perishes  as  snrely,  if 
not  BO  rapidly,  as  if  deprived  of  fat  and  albu- 
men. Han  obttuns  them  in  part  from  the  ani- 
mals he  consumes  as  food,  the  herbivora  from 
the  vegetables  from  which  tiliey  derive  their 
nutriment  It  is  remarked  by  Liebig  that  there 
is  a  striking  similarity  between  the  ash  of  the 
blood  of  animals  and  of  the  substances  which 
they  habitually  consume.  The  ash  of  the  blood 
of  the  sheep  Offers  from  that  of  the  fuwL  very 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  ash  of  tur- 
nips differs  from  that  of  peas  and  rye.  The 
salts  essential  to  nutrition  are,  as  a  rule,  con- 
tained in  sufficient  quantity  in  food  appropri- 
ate to  the  animal,  bat  when  not  so  furnished 
the  deficiency  may  be  sometimes  made  np  by 
the  aiumal  taking  it  directly  from  the  ndneru 
kingdom.  Unless  fowls  are  fhraished  with 
lime  tiieur  eggs  have  not  the  necessary  firmness 
of  shell.  In  one  of  Bouasingault's  experiments, 
a  pig  kept  npon  a  weighed  amonnt  of  lood, 
which  afiorded  an  amount  of  lime  insufficient 
for  the  growth  of  his  bones,  obtained  the  neces- 
sary material  from  the  hud  water  oonttuning 
lime  which  he  drank.  Nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  weight  of  the  living  body  consist  of  water 
fdone.  It  gives  liquidity  to  the  blood  and  juices 
of  the  flesh ;  rendered  fluid  by  it,  the  materials 
adapted  to  untritioa  are  taken  into  the  oroula- 
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tion,  and  tUrongh  it  are  a[|propriated  tothe  ra-  tio  value.   To  look  upon  &t  as  solely  a  meaas 
riona  wants  of  the  body ;  it  is  essential  to  the  of  muotaining  the  heat  of  the  aDimal  economy, 
TariooB  changes  which  are  constantly  goiog  on  is  however  to  take  a  far  too  limited  view  of  its 
in  the  body ;  and  dissolved  in  water,  those  sab-  action ;  as  was  before  mentioned,  it  is  a  neoe»- 
Btancea  which  have  already  served  their  pur-  sary  ingredient  in  the  formation  of  cells,  essential 
pose  in  the  economy,  are  earned  oat  of  the  aliketolifeand  growth.  TheHindooinatn^ical 
system.    From  the  immense  waste  of  fluid  climate  takes  the  randd  batter  ^heel  whiui  he 
which  is  oonstantly  going  on  from  the  longs,  eats  withhisrioe,  with  as  strong  a  relish  as  that 
akin,  and  kidneys,  a  freqoent  supply  is  more  witbvhichtheEaqnlmaaxdeToarshlsraw blob- 
Immediately  neoessaiT  to  life  than  of  food  itseUl  bar.  There  are  many  oironmstauoes  wfaioh  go  to 
iSaa  Aen,  for  per^ot  nntiitton,  requires  a  show  that  its  free  use  does  much  to  protect 
supply  of  plastic  material  in  the  form  of  albu-  system  from  scrofulous  and  tubercular  disease, 
men,  or  ito  allied  substances,  of  heat-produo-  and  not  the  least  among  these  ia  the  fact,  that 
ing  food,  as  &t,  starch,        of  the  inorganic  the  population  of  Iceland,  in  whose  diet  fish  ail 
suDstances,  iron,  lime,  phosphoric  acid,  cblo-  is  a  large  ingredient  though  exposed  to  oon- 
line,  sodium,  potassium,  &o.,  which,  in  minute  ditioos  largely  calculated  to  produce  such  dia- 
quantitieB,  are  contained  in  the  blood,  and  of  orders,  are  remarkably  exempt  from  them, 
water,  the  vehicle  of  which  is  necessary  for  the  (Analysis  of  Dr.  Sohleisaner's  report  on  ttie  aau- 
activity  of  the  other  substances.   Milk,  the  itary  condition  of  Iceland,  in  the  British  and 
food  wfiich  nature  provides  for  t^e  young  of  For.  Hed.  Ohinirg.  Beview,  vol.  5,  p.  466.) — 
the  mammalia,  oontaios  all  the  ingredients  no-  The  mode  in  wbidi  meat  is  cooked  exercises  a 
oessary  for  oom|dete  nutrition ;  the  albumen  is  conuderable  influence  upon  its  nutritive  value, 
represented  by  caseioe,  the  &t  and  the  sugar  of  In  roasting,  the  loss  amounts,  in  bee^  to  19,  in 
mUk  concur  in  the  formation  of  fat  and  in  the  mutton  to  24,  in  lamb  to  22,  and  in  fowl  to  24 
prodnotiwi  of  heat,  while  Hm  salts,  held  in  so*  per  cent.  This  loss  oonaiBts  of  water  vhich  ia 
lutum  in  the  wh«y,  are  almoat  identical  with  evaporated  and  of  tat  which  is  eontdned  in  the 
Uioee  of  the  blood,  with  an  excess,  however,  gravy;  the  chemical  oonstitntionof  the  meat 
of  the  phorohate  of  lime  and  magnesia  required  is  the  same  after  as  before  roaating.  With  boil- 
by  the  nardenlng  and  growing  bones  of  the  ing  it  ia  different ;  here  tbe  apparent  loas  k 
yoang  animal    The  proportion  of  the  different  mnch  less,  consisting  in  beef  of  16,  in  mntton 
ingredimta  of  the  milk  is  varied  in  different  of  10,  and  in  fowl  of  13  j  per  cent,  and  this  loss 
ikmilies  to  suit  their  different  requirements,  is  chiefly  fat,  gelatine,  and  water,  for  in  boilhig 
The  young  calf  walks  from  the  time  it  is  drop-  meat  loses,  but  does  not  imbibe  that  fluid ;  bnt 
ped,  and  cow's  milk  is  relatively  rich  in  caseioe  the  water  is  not  umple  water,  but  the  juice  of 
or  plastic  material,  while  the  human  infant,  in  the  meat  conttuning  various  aalts  essential  to  it. 
whom  locomotion  begins  only  at  a  later  period,  Ten  pounds  of  fresh  meat  yield,  according  to 
is  BuppUed  with  a  milk  relatively  deficient  in  liebig,  2^  oz.  or  662.8  grs.  of  ash  on  tndaera- 
caaeine  and  rich  in  heat-producing  materiaL  tion;  when  exhausted,  by  washing  and  boUing 
The  flbrineand  albumen,  the  gelatine  and  fat  tbe  some  weight  of  meat  yields  only  118  grs. 
all  animals  ordinarily  used  as  hnman  food,  are  The  ash  of  fresh  meat  contiuns  more  than  40 
ohemioally  identical ;  tiie  diflfbrence  in  flavor  grs.  of  potash,  the  a^  of  the  b(»led  meat  yields 
dmending  on  mechanical  differences  of  texture  leas  than  6  grs.  of  the  same  alkalL  A  dog  fed 
and  on  the  presence  of  sapid  principles  in  mi-  adnsively  on  such  meat  starves.  To  obtain 
nateqnanti^,  vhi(^  have  not  hitherto  been  iso-  the  fall  valneof  boiled  meat  the  soup  ahooid 
Ittted.  Lean  flesh  is  richert  in  plastic  material,  he  eaten  with  it  If  meat  is  intended  for  soup 
17  parts,  according  to  Liebig,  Wng  equal  in  it  shoold  be  put  in  cold  water  and  the  heat 
histo-genetio  value  to  66  parts  of  wheat  flour ;  gradually  and  slowly  raised  to  the  boiling  point 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  deficient  in  oalo-  If  tiie  meat  ia  the  principal  olject  it  shoold  be 
riiacient  power,  100  parts  of  fat  being,  for  such  plnuged  in  boiling  water,  and  after  boiling  a  few 
puHKMe,  equal  to  770  parts  of  lean  flesh.   The  minutes  the  heat  should  he  lowered  to  ISC  F. 
flesh  of  young  animals  is  rich  in  gelatine,  the  and  kept  at  that  point  until  the  meat  is  cooked, 
least  valuable  of  tbe  conHtituents  of  animal  By  this  mewa  the  albumen  on  the  external  part 
food,  whileitisdeflcient  infibrineandalbumen;  of  the  flesh  ia  coagulated  and  protects  the  inle- 
vealbedde  consisting  largely  of  gelatine  is  want-  rior  of  the  flesh  from  the  loss  <»  its  juices.  When 
ing  in  fat,  and  in  common  with  the  other  white  fresh  meat  is  covered  with  dry  salt,  the  salt  soon 
meats  contains  a  mach  smaller  proportion  of  becomes  moist  and  is  finally  converted  into  a 
iron  than  the  flesh  of  adult  red-blooded  animals.  Uqaid;  by  the  superior  8100117  <tf  the  salt  toe 
Oa  the  otiier  hand»  pare  fitt  or  oil,  whether  of  water,  it  abstracts  it  from  the  meat,  which  thns 
animal  or  vegetable         is  the  most  valuable  becomes  denser,  drier,  and  less  snsooitiUeof  nn^ 
of  all  fbod  for  the  prodnetion  of  heat.  It  dergoiog  pnbrelhctive  change.  The  brine  wiSbe 
mnst  moreover,  be  remembered  here,  that  while  found  to  contun  not  only  the  water  fh>m  the 
lean  flesh  oontuns  over76  per  cent  of  water,  fat  meat,  but  potash,  phosphoric  and  lactic  acid,  to- 
la destitute  of  moisture.   While  pure  fat  con-  getherwitn  albumen,  which  coagulates  when  the 
tains  no  nitrc^en,  the  c^ular  tissue,  in  the  brine  is  heated.   With  the  exception  of  s^tlne 
meebes  of  whidi  the  fst  ia  depouted,  contains  It  contaliu,  in  toot  the  substances  which  are 
it  in  notable  proporlion,  and  has  a  oertsin  plas-  foimd  in  soup,  the  slbomen  indeed  being  in  la^ 
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er  qnanti^.  The  meat  is  rendered  at  onoe  lees 
digestible  aad  lees  natritioiu,  aad  vheo,  as  oa 
•hipboard  in  long  voyagea,  it  oonstitutee  the 
priodpal  article  of  food,  scurvy  is  lodnced  ia 
those  UTing  upon  it,  not  bj  the  presenoe  of  salt 
in  the  meet,  bat  by  the  defidenoy  of  the  latter 
in  potuh  and  other  Inorsanio  matters.— Of  all 
■obetaooea  derived  from  uie  ngetaUe  kingdoin, 
wheat  is  the  one  which  hy  common  conaent  of 
dvilized  nitons  is  best  adapted  in  man  for  pw- 
feet  natriti<ni.  In  it  the  average  proportion  of 
plastio  to  heat^rodocang  matter  is  as  1  to  47, 
and  this  proporttOD  ia  not  greatly  departed  from 
in  the  cereal  gruns  most  commoaly  used  for 
food.  Tbc3  in  rye  it  ia  1  to  4.9,  in  oats  1  to  6, 
in  barley  1  to  6.75,  in  Indian  com  1  to  5.70,  in 
biuskwheat  the  proportion  descends  to  1  to  11, 
in  rice  1  to  12.  In  the  legaminons  plants,  on 
the  oUier  hand,  the  amount  of  plastic  material 
is  proportionally  mnch  greater,  being  in  peas 
as  1  to  8.88,  In  beans  1  to  2.29,  and  in  lenUles  1 
to  fl.18.  (Ejuiip*s  TwioKAogf,  oalonlated  from 
the  analyns  of  Hot^wd,  Krooker,  and  Thom- 
son.) Kmtt8tberee<dlectedthatTarioiisBped- 
raena  oi  the  same  grain  vary  mnch  from  each 
otiier,  aooordii^,  1,  to  the  climate;  3,  the 
variety  need  as  seed;  8,  to  the  soil,  and  the 
degree  to  which  it  is  manured;  and  4,  to  the 
dryness  or  moistare  of  the  season.  Wheat, 
which  has  been  more  thoroaghly  stacked  than 
the  o&er  grains,  is  found  richer  in  gluten  in  the 
sonth  than  in  the  north,  in  dry  than  in  wet  sea- 
sons; while  the  starch  is  in  inverse  proportion 
to  the  glnten,  taking  its  place  when  absent,  and 
Hermbstildt  found  that  with  certain  mannrea 
wheat  contained  in  10,000  parts,  8,070  parts  of 
rinten,  while  the  same  variety  on  nnmannred 
und  yielded  bat  1,108  parts.  (Kna[^'s  Cheuuoal 
Teehn.  toL  iiL,  p.  83.)  The  salts  oontained  In 
the  ash  of  wheat  vwy  in  tiie  same  manner 
acoordiiuE  to  the  mineral  constituents  of  the 
BmL  "There  are,"  saya  Liebi^  "varieties  of 
wheat,  the  ashes  of  which  are  in  quantity  and 
the  relative  proportion  of  salts  the  same  as 
those  of  boiled  and  Hzi^ted  meal,  and  it  can- 
not be  muntained  that  bread  made  of  such 
floor  woold,  if  the  only  food  t^en,  support 
life  permanently."  Wheat  owee  its  superiority 
for  Uie  Qse  of  man  over  tbe  o^er  cereals,  prin- 
cipally to  the  &ot  tiiat  the  toughness  and  vis- 
cidity of  tlie  form  which  its  nitrogeneous  prin- 
ciple assumes  (gluten),  enables  it  to  retain  more 
completely  the  adriform  matters  which  are  dis- 
eu^tged  m  the  imwess  of  bread  makinj^  thus 
giving  a  lighter  mi  mora  poroos  bread.  The 
gratittoation  of  oar  pslate  and  ftnoy,  in  the 
use  of  a  perfectly  white  flonr,  entails  a  large 
loss  of  nntrilivo  material.  The  external  parts 
of  the  grain  are  richest  in  (^nten  and  salt^  the 
central  parts  ocmtain  comparatively  more 
starch ;  it  ia  impossible  to  separate  the  woody 
fibres  which  oonsUtnte  the  envelope  of  the 
^rain,  without  taking  with  it  more  or  leas  of 
Its  moat  nntritions  portion.  In  this  way  more 
than  I  of  the  grain,  and  maoh  more  tban  \ 
in  mitrttivo  vaine^  ia  lost  as  hnman  food. 


Rice  contains  a  smaller  amount  of  nitrogeneous 
matter  than  the  other  cereals  ;  HorsfoM,  &om 
the  result  of  auolysis,  puts  down  the  nutri- 
tive value  of  rice  as  compared  with  wheat,  as 
100  to  226,  while  Boossingault,  by  actoal  ex- 
periment on  animals,  found  100  parts  of  wheat 
e^ual  to  228  parte  of  rice.  It  is  likewise  defi- 
dent  in  salts :  wheat  gives,  when  incinerated, 
from  llto  1}  per  cent,  of  ash,  rice  yields  from 
8.8  to  8.0  per  cent,  and  die  Carolina  rice^  which 
affords  the  largest  and  plumpest  grun,  gives  the 
smallestproportional  amount  of  ash.  Dr.  Baikie, 
on  his  voyage  up  the  Niger,  found  that  the  Kroo- 
men  who  composed  partof  his  crew,fed  on  an  al- 
lowance of  1{  pints  of  dry  rice  per  diem,  became 
afiected  with  scurvy.  The  Doctor  attributes  the 
disease  to  the  insufficient  amount  of  nutriment, 
but  though  this  may  have  had  itsinflneuoe,  it  is 
probable  that  the  deficiency  of  the  rice  in  mineral 
oonstitueota  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  dis' 
ease ;  it  was  deficient  in  the  same  way  as  salt- 
ed bee£  The  great  productiveness  of  the  po- 
tato has,  in  some  countries,  particularly  Ireland 
and  Ooinany,  where  many  of  the  iDnabitants 
have  to  Bubc^  npon  the  cheapest  and  conae- 
qnently  the  coarsest  and  least  nutritious  food, 
rendered  it  the  principal  article  of  diet  for  large 
masses  of  people.  A  hectare  (2.471  of  an  acre) 
of  laud,  that  yields  8,400  lbs.  of  grsin  in  wheat, 
will  produce  88,000  lbs.  of  potatoes :  now  in 
these  amounts  tliere  are  contained  in  the  wheat 
670  lbs.  of  plastic  material,  and  1,690  lbs.  of 
starch,  while  the  potatoes  yield  respectively 
960  and  0,840  lbs  ;  the  difference  in  the  amount 
of  mineral  constituents  is  equally  striking,  the 
wheat  affording  90  lbs.  of  osfa,  the  potatoes  823 
lbs.  But  when,  instead  of  the  total  product, 
we  consider  thenutritive  value  of  equal  weights 
of  the  two,  a  viddy  cUfiSnrent  result  obtsins.  In 
the  first  place,  while  wheat  contuns  but  14.S  per 
cent,  of  mdstore,  the  potato  on  on  average  yielda 
76  per  cent ;  Sd,  itis  deficient  in  nitn^ieaeoiu 
matter,  tbe  principal  bulk  of  the  dried  potato 
consisting  of  starch.  While  in  wheat  the  pro- 
portion of  the  former  to  the  latter  is  as  1  to  4.7, 
m  the  potato  it  is  as  1  to  10.  In  his  table  of 
practical  equivalents,  Boussingault  estimates 
100  lbs.  of  wheat  to  be  equiv^ent  to  681  lbs. 
of  potatoes.  But  we  must  not  estimate  the 
value  of  the  potato  as  homan  food  solely  by  its 
plastic  or  heat-producing  matter;  it  forms  a  va- 
riety of  vegetable  food,  rich  in  potash  and  other 
salts,  and  readily  preserved  from  one  year  to 
another,  and  in  modem  times  it  has  been  the 
great  means  of  preserving  ihe  population  from 
uie  recurreno©  <^  soarvy  endemic  which  desola- 
ted Earope  every  winter  and  spring  before  its 
introduction.  ^  the  years  of  the  Mlure  of  the 
potato  crop  nnmeroos  oases  of  scurvy  occurred 
throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  showing 
ite  great  value  in  this  respect.  In  boiling,  a 
portion  of  the  soluble  salts  contained  in  the  po- 
tato rwiuns  in  the  water;  thus  it  happens  that 
tlie  raw  tober  is  more  beneficial  than  tbe  boil- 
ed, in  that  disease.  Other  vegetables,  whether 
roots,  as  turnips,  beets,  carxote-— or  leaves,  as  the 
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different  varieties  of  lettnoe,  cabbage,  &c.,  are 
little  used  hy  themselves  as  baman  food,  bnt 
form  merelj  an  addition  to  more  substantial 
aliment.  Tbe^  all,  hovever,  contain  a  large 
amonnt  of  alkalies,  particnlarly  potash,  on  which, 
according  to  Dr.  Gairod,  their  efficacy  as  an- 
ti-ecorbatio8  depends.  The  same  remark  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  froits  of  temperate  climates. 
They  conast  largely  of  water,  holding  in  soln- 
tion  organic  salts,  mainly  citrates,  tartrates, 
malates,  and  oxalates  of  potash,  in  which  the 
acid  is  in  excess,  of  sagar  and  starch,  with,  in 
proportion  to  their  bc^  an  exceedingly  smdl 
proportion  of  nitrogeneons  matter.  In  tropical 
climates  the  sugar,  &c.,  contained  in  fmits  is  of- 
ten largely  increased,  and  with  this  there  is  an 
increased  proportion  of  plastic  matter.  The 
banana,  date,  and  fig,  in  their  native  coantriea, 
are  important  artidts  of  food.  The  jnice  of  the 
Bngar^^ane  ctrntBins,  too,  aeonriderable  amonnt 
of  nitn^eneona  matter,  bo  that  it  possesses  de- 
<^ded  Tfune  as  a  plastio  nutriment  In  the 
mantrfacture  of  renned  sngar  this  ia  removed, 
leaving  that  sabstnnce,  of  coarse,  free  from  ni- 
trogen. "Whilo  the  proportion  of  plastic  to 
heat-prodncing  food,  contained  in  wheat  floor, 
1  to  4.7,  is  that  wbioh  seems  best  adapted  to 
man  in  temperate  climates,  and  that  to  which,  in 
most  diet  lists,  an  approximation  is  made  more 
or  less  close,  health  can  be  maintained  and  la- 
bor performed  under  a  widely  different  consti- 
tction  of  food.  On  the  pampas  of  South 
America,  the  Gtiacho  lives  almost  exclusively 
on  animal  food  alone,  and  by  it  in  a  warm  cli- 
mate, with  constant  expoenro  and  active  ez- 
eraise,  maintuns  his  strength  and  vigor.  He 
despises  lean  meat,  and  the  &t  <tf  his  cattle  is 
his  only  re^iratoiy  food.  The  Hindoo  in  India 
fives  almost  entirely  on  rice.  To  obtain  from 
this  the  necessary  plastic  material,  he  consumes 
it  in  enormous  quantity ;  the  starch,  which  is 
not  needed,  passes  nndigested  through  the  ali- 
mentary canaL  With  food  various  oundiments, 
salt,  vinegar,  pepper,  mustard,  spices,  &c,  ore 
constantly  employed.  Of  these,  salt  (chloride 
of  sodium)  alone,  forma  a  constituent  part  of 
the  economy,  and  in  most  substances  used  as 
food,  it  is  contained  in  quantity  sufficient  for 
the  wants  of  the  system ;  from  the  universal  de- 
sire fbr  it,  somewhat  more  than  thisisprobaUy 
beneficial,  and  considerably  more  may  be  taken 
with  impnnify.  Vinegar,  in  some  instances, 
inoreaaes  the  aolnUlity  imd  digestibility  of  va- 
rious articles  of  food,  and  in  itael£  uke  the 
oUier  o^anio  acids,  has  a  slight  rum  as  an 
aliment  The  other  condimenta  are  chiefly  used 
as  stimulants  to  arouse  and  excite  the  languid 
powers  of  the  stomach,  and,  like  otiier  stimu- 
ianta,  their  habitual  nse  is  injurious.  For  the 
other  accessory  matters  of  food,  tea,  coffee, 
chocolate,  alcohol,  &a,  see  the  articles  on  those 
subjects. 

ALIMENTARY  CANAL,  or  DioMnvB  Trsa, 
are  words  used  to  designate  ^e  continuous 
passage  and  hollow  tubular  form  of  the  diges- 
tive organs^  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus.  This 


passage,  or  canal,  although  continuous  throught 
out,  ia  not  of  eqaal  dimenaona  in  all  parts ;  nor 
is  it  always  open  from  bei^nning  to  end,  -but 
closed  by  valves,  at  certdn  distance^  as  the 
Ups  are  oloaed  or  (^wed  at  wQL  to  admit  food, 
and  utter  Bounds.  There  are  three  great  divi* 
sions  in  the  alimentary  canal ;  the  stomach,  the 
small  intestines,  and  Uie  large  intesUnea  Each 
<tf  these  has  its  peculiar  form  and  structure,  as 
weU  as  its  ^propriate  functions.  The  stomach 
is,  oomi>aratively,  Ini^  short,  and  capadous; 
the  small  intestines  very  long,  and  convoluted 
in  many  folds  or  windings;  the  lai^  in- 
testines are  of  intermediate  form,  capacity,  and 
length.  A  straight  duct  or  passage,  some  10 
inches  long,  and  of  medium  cq>acity,  called  the 
ceeophagus,  leads  from  the  mouth  down  to  the 
stomach;  another  duct,  called  the  duodenum, 
Bome  12  inches  long,  and  also  of  medium  ca- 
pacity, leads  ftom  ue  stomaoh  to  the  anaU 
intestines;  these  open  immediatelj  into  the 
ceenra,  or  lower  portion  of  the  large  intes&ie ; 
and  a  third  Bb^ht  duct,  called  the  reebun, 
some  10  or  13  inches  long,  and  also  of  medium 
capacity,  leads  from  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the 
large  intestine  to  the  anus.  The  oesophagus  and 
the  rectum,  therefore,  form  conneotinf^  tubes 
between  the  two  extremes  and  the  mtemal 
portions  of  the  alimentary  canal,  while  the  duo- 
denum forms  a  similar  connecting  Unk  between 
the  stomach  and  the  small  intestines.  Oertain 
portions  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  always 
more  or  less  free  and  open,  while  others  are 
Iiabitoally  dosed,  aa  temporary  obstructions. 
The  lips  form  a  valvular  opening  for  tiie  mouth 
externally ;  the  vdura  pendulum  palati  and  the 
nvnia  fwra  a  valvular  obatmetion  to  the  pa^ 
Boge  ct  the  food  during  mastication,  and  special 
efiorts  <^  de^ntition  are  required  to  overcome 
this  valvular  impediment;  the  lips  of  the 
oesophagus  dose  upon  the  food  when  it  has 
fallen  into  the  stomach,  and  a  valvular  redupU* 
cation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  duodenum 
forms  a  temporary  obstruction  to  the  passage  of 
the  food  from  the  stomach  onward,  while  it  is 
undissolved  by  the  gastric  Juice  and  cbumlngs 
of  the  stomach,  and  therefore  unfit  for  entrance 
into  the  duodenum.  This  valvular  arrangement 
is  called  the  pylorus,  and  a  ^>e(ual  involuntary 
movement  is  most  probably  required  to  open  it 
for  the  passage  of  the  chyme,  aa  the  act  of 
de^utition  ia  reqoired  to  pass  tiie  food  from 
the  mouth  into  the  pharynx,  and  thence  Umm^ 
the  OBScmhagDS  into  the  stomaoh.  Below  this 
point  cf  commuDicatjtm  between  the  Btomadi 
and  the  duodenum,  the  panereatie  and  the 
biliary  ducts,  leading  from  the  pancreas  and 
the  liver,  open  into  the  duodenum,  to  which 
they  are  attached,  and  pour  upon  the  food 
already  partially  dissolved,  while  paaung 
through  the  mouth  and  thrMi^  the  stomaoh, 
the  bile  and  pancreatic  juices  necessary  for  the 
further  transfonnation  of  the  moss  from  add 
chyme  to  bland  and  milky  chyle,  in  which  state 
it  passes  into  the  small  intestines,  and  be- 
comes fit  &x  abBaeptMHk  by  the  lacteala  and 
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eommtxtnre  with  tlia  Uood,  to  wbioh  tbew 
Teasels  carry  it  The  reftw©  pauee  onward 
from  the  BinaU  iDtestioes  to  the  large,  and 
in  these  regions  Dnmeroas  secreting  follicles 
elaborate  waste  matter  from  the  blood,  and 
pass  it  onward  through  the  large  intestines  and 
the  rectom,  to  be  thenoe  eliminated  in  the  fonn 
of  fsoes  from  the  body. — A  Talrolar  arrange- 
ment at  the  entrance  of  the  email  intestine  into 
the  csBonm  or  large  bowel,  also  prevents  the 
fsecal  matter  returning  upward,  when  it 
has  been  passed  along  on  its  way  outward  ft-om 
tbe  system.  The  movements  and  the  opera- 
tions of  the  alimentary  canal  ore  all  involuntary, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  extremes,  iogee- 
tion  and  egestion  only  b«ng  to  some  extent 
nnder  the  control  of  tiie  will  The  alimentary 
eanalia  man,  when  stretched  to  its  foil  length, 
is  abont  five  times  the  length  of  the  whole 
body,  i.  e.  fW>m  88  to  80  feet.  In  tiie  camiv- 
oroos  antoials  it  is  about  8  or  4  times  the  length 
of  the  body,  while  in  the  herbivorons  tribes,  it 
is  proportionally  longet  than  in  man. 

ALIMENTUS,  Lvcms  Cmcius,  a  Roman 
historian,  antiqnary,  and  jurist.  The  dates  of 
his  birth  and  death  are  unknown,  but  he  was 
prcstor  in  Sicily,' having  3  lemons  nnder  his 
oonunand,  B.  0.  209.  He  was  for  some  time  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Hannibal,  and  al- 
thon^  that  general  usually  bestowed  rather 
harsh  treatment  on  those  Romans  who  fell  into 
his  power,  he  i^pears  to  have  treated  Alimen- 
tos  with  ooonder^ion  and  kindness.  He  gave 
him  an  aooonnt  of  his  march  throngh  Gaol, 
and  over  the  Alps,  and  evidently  saw  in  his 
priscmer  tokens  ot  genias  which  attnuded  his 
attention,  and  commanded  his  respect  All- 
mentns,  and  his  contemporary,  Fabius  Piotor, 
are  spoken  of  by  Dionysins  of  Halicamassos 
as  the  ddest  of  Roman  annalists.  The  former 
wrote  a  tustory  of  Rome  from  the  foundation 
of  the  city  to  his  own  times,  which  is  quoted 
by  livy  as  a  valuable  authority.  In  this  work 
he  is  stated  (for  only  some  fragments  of  his 
wwks  are  preserved)  to  have  said  little  con- 
cerning the  early  history  of  the  city,  which  was 
even  then  obscared  by  fables,  but  to  have 
dwelt  at  greater  length  on  the  account  of  the 
more  recent  times,  and  especially  of  the  events 
of  his  own  day,  also  wrote  an  aoooant  of 
his  imprisonment  among  tiieOarthsginians,  and 
a  histwy  of  the  rhetoriaian,  Oorgias  Leontl- 
ntts,  thoDgh  it  is  not  im[vobable  that  both 
theae  wanes  were  incorporated  in  the  history 
above  mentioned.  He  is  highly  praised  by  Nie- 
bahr  as  an  aconrate  investiffator  of  the  ancient 
history  of  hb  country,  to  which  he  applied  the 
tests  of  a  critical  examination.  Beride  his  his- 
torical works,  he  wrote  others  treating  of  va- 
rious subjects,  especially  of  law  and  antiqui- 
ties. The  fragments  of  this  author  which  are 
still  existing  are  appended  to  Oorte*s  edition  of 
Sallost. 

ALIUOKT,  in  law,  is  the  allowance  made  to 
a  wife  ont  of  tiiehosbAnd'^estate  orinoome,  up- 
on her  separ^ion  from  him.  By  the  Rcnnon 


dvn  and  by  the  English  common  law,  the  es- 
tate of  the  wifb  becomes  absolotely  vested  in 
the  husband.  She  may  have  settlements  for 
pin  money,  or  may  have  property  of  her  own  at 
the  time  of  maniage  which  is  reserved  to  her 
separate  use.  If  tbis  be  the  case,  and  snch 
property  being  sufficient  for  her  sapport,  ac- 
cording to  her  station  in  life,  she  wiU  not  be 
granted  further  allowance  from  her  husband's 
income.  The  amount  of  alimony  is  perfectly 
within  the  discretion  of  the  jnda^  bnt  abont 
^  of  the  husband's  net  income  is  probably  a 
fair  approximation  to  the  allowance  in  the 
SngliBQ  courts.  It  may  be  observed  that  in 
English  law,  alimony  is  applicable  only  to  set- 
tiements  made  by  the  eooleriastioal  courts  of 
England  nndar  toe  wife's  suit  for  separation  a 
mmia  »t  tkero  ;  in  other  cases  the  term  mtin- 
tenanoe  is  geontilly  employed.  In  other  coun- 
tries alimtmy  has  a  more  extended  and  general 
^gniflcation,  applying  to  every  allowaoce  by 
whatsoever  court  or  jurisdiction  apportioned, 

ALINARD,  a  Fren^  prelate  bom  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  10th  century,  died  in  1062.  Against 
the  wishes  of  his  family,  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial of  Bui^undy,  he  entered  the  monastery  of  the 
Benedictines  of  St.  Bentgoe  of  Dijon.  He  was 
soon  made  ahlwt,  and  the  reputation  of  his 
wisdom  and  holiness  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  kin^  of  France,  and  emperor  of  Crermany, 
he  was  in  1046,  at  the  request  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  Lyons,  appointed  archbishop  of  the 
city. '  Having  accompanied  the  emperor  Henry 
of  Qermany,  who  was  present  at  nis  installa- 
tion, to  Rome,  hU  afiUbill^  and  eloasenoe  made 
sQoh  a  &vorable  impresnon  upon  ue  Rtmiana. 
that  after  the  death  of  Clement  IL,  they  dedred 
him  for  pope,  bnt  in  his  modesty,  he  kept  aloc^ 
from  Rwne  until  Leo  IX,  had  ascended  the 
pontifleal  chair.  When  Leo  was  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  he  invited  Alinard 
to  preside  over  the  Vatican  until  his  return  to 
Rome.  Alinard  died,  as  was  supposed,  from 
poison,  on  occasion  of  inviting  to  dinner  Hugo, 
ex-biahop  of  Langres,  and  was  buried  with  the 
.greatest  pomp  in  the  church  of  St.  PanL 

ALIPEE,  a  thriving  town  of  Travanoore, 
HindoBtan.  It  is  a  seaport,  situated  about  80 
miles  S.  E.  of  the  town  of  Ooohin,  with  an 
active  trade  in  teak  timber,  betel  nnl^  odr,  and 
pepper.   Population,  18,000. 

iJjQUOT  PART.  A  smaller  mimber  by 
which  we  can  divide  a  laq;er  number  and  have 
no  remainder,  it  oalled  an  aliquot  part  of  the 
Ifuver  nnmher;  in  oolloqnial  lai^aage  it  is 
called  an  even  part 

ALISON,  AaonraAXD,  a  dergyman  of  Scot- 
land,  and  author  of  "  Essays  on  Taste,"  bom 
in  Edinburgh,  Nov.  18,  1767,  died  in  the  same 
town,  May  17,  1839.  Indicating  at  an  early 
age  his  inclination  for  literary  pursuits,  he  was 
in  1773  sent  by  his  father,  a  gentieman  of  afflu- 
ence and  position,  to  the  univeruty  of  Glasgow. 
His  talents  gave  him  eminence  there,  and  in 
1775  he  was  transferred  to  Baliol  college,  Oz- 
foid,  and  selected  the  ministry  in  the  ohurob 
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of  England  for  bis  ftatnreprofearioD.  Hegajned 
high  hoiuas  At  Oxford,  and  become  one  in  a 
gmall  circle  of  yonng  men,  several  of  whose 
names  were  afterward  distingauhed,  among 
whom  were  Dagald  Stewart,  Sir  William  Jonea, 
and  Dr.  Matthew  BailUe.  In  the  year  1784  he 
received  the  degrees  of  master  of  arts  ,  and 
bachelor  of  laws,  entered  sacred  orders,  and 
married  the  dao^ter  of  Dr.  Gr^ry,  professor 
in  the  nuiversity  of  Edinbnr^  He  was  pre- 
sented to  different  livings  bj  Sir  William 
Pulteney  and  Lord  Lon^boroogh,  to  that  of 
Bndbnry  in  Northamptonshire,  and  of  Brance- 
peith  in  Dm*bara,  and  in  1790  obtained  the  per- 

Eetnal  carscj  of  Kenley,  in  Shropshire,  where 
B  lived  happily  and  tranqailly,  with  mingled 
literary  and  partoral  labors,  till  1800,  when  he 
runoTsd  to  Edlnbn^h  for  the  ednoation  of  his 
ehildreiL  There  lie  became  senior  ndi^ster  oi 
Bt.  Paol's  chapeL  in  York  plaoa,  and  his  elo- 
qaenoe  and  the  hi^  character  m  hia  sermons 
soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  cultivated 
aodety  of  the  metropolis.  His  chapel  was  &e- 
qiunted  bv  those  most  diatingaished  for  their 
rank  or  ttuent,  eager  to  hear  disconrsee  which 
were  esteemed  the  finest  specimens  of  polpit 
oratory  that  the  oonntry  conld  boast.  Mr. 
Alison  retained  this  position,  in  the  midst  of 
friends  and  admiren,  till  1831,  when  increasing 
years  and  fiuliog  hmlth  obliged  him  to  with- 
draw from  pnblio  dnties.  The  first  edition  of 
his  Essays  on  the  Natore  and  Principles  of 
Taste  "  hod  been  published  in  1790,  and,  though 
highly  esteemed  within  a  limited  oirde  of  men 
of  culture,  had  been  issued  in  too  expenalve  a 
stylo  for  general  droulation.  A  second  edition, 
with  additions,  was  published  in  1811,  recraved 
the  applanse  of  Mr.  Jeffirey  in  the  Edinhnr^ 
Review,  became  popular,  ahd  has  since  then 
passed  through  several  editions.  The  work  is 
elegantly  and  eloquently  written,  in  illustration . 
and  defence  of  a  peooliar  metaphysical  the- 
ory. According  to  Alison,  beauty  is  not  an 
inherent  quality  of  objects,  hot  belongs  to  them 
from  their  association  wiUi  onr  moral  feelings, 
— ^material  forms  being  not  beantiful  in  Uiem- 
selvesj  but  only  because  they  express  certain 
qoalitiea  and  pbases  of  the  soul.  This  theory 
is  a  sort  of  Berkeleion  idealism,  transfmred 
fr<HU  the  intelleotoai  to  die  nsthetio  natnro  oi 
man ;  and,  though  recommended  by  Alfann  in 
a  charming  style,  and  illustrated  with  great 
beantr  of  langnage  and  of  ideas,  has  bew  re- 
ceived by  but  few  philosophers.  In  1814^  Mr. 
Alison  pablished  2  volumes  sermons,  which 
obtained  a  very  wide-spread  popularity,  passing 
n^Mdly  through  5  editions,  and  hang  repub- 
lished in  America.  Their  reputation  has  sub- 
seqoently  declined,  but  Lord  Brougham  has 
pronounced  several  of  them  to  be  among  the 
most  finished  models  of  composition  in  the 
English  language,  and  Lord  Jeffi«y  thus  elo- 
quently refers  to  them :  "  We  cannot  help  en- 
vying Mr.  Alison  the  power  of  oniting  so  much 
wisdom  to  so  much  eloquence,  and  giving  ns  in 
the  same  work  the  hig^ieat  gratifications  of 


tsattt,  and  th«  noblest  lessons  of  ^rtaa^  lb>. 
Aiiaon  passed  the  latter  years  ot  his  life  in  r&- 
tirement^  anud  the  sodety  of  his  fi-ienda  and 
the  beaotjes  of  nature,  in  a  ^lla  which  he  pnr- 

ohased  in  Oc^nton,  8  miles  teom  Edinburgh. 

ALISON,  Abohibalo,  a  Scutch  advocate  and 
historian,  the  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
at  Kenley,  Dec  29,  1792.  Ue  was  edocated 
in  the  schools  and  tmiversity  of  Edinboi^^ 
whither  his  father  removed  in  1800.  He  chose 
the  l^fal  profession,  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1814,  and  availed  himself  of  the  first  income 
from  his  practice  to  travel  eztennvely  in  Eu- 
rope. In  1828  he  was  ^pointed  advocate- 
general,  in  1628  beoanie  a  member  of  the  crown 
council,  and  in  16S4  was  made  sheriff  of  Lan- 
arkshire, an  office  which  he  still  holds,  and 
which  is  the  hif^est  Jo^cial  station  in  Bootland 
next  to  the  bemsh.  His  first  pnUication  was  a 
wor^onthe  Prindides  of  the  Criminal  Ijnr," 
isBoed  In  188fi,  which  was  followed  the  next 
year  by  a  work  on  the  "  FraoUoe  of  the  Orimi- 
nal  Law."  These  books  procured  him  consid- 
erable repntation  as  a  writer,  and  became 
standard  authorities  with  the  Soottjsh  bar. 
His  literary  fame  was  confirmed  and  epread 
tfarougbout  Europe  by  lus  great  work,  the 
"  History  of  Europe,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  French  Revolution  to  the  batUe  of  Wa- 
terloo," the  first  vcdume  of  which  appeared  in 
1833.  The  whole  work  extended  to  10  vol- 
nmes,  was  pnbli^ed  at  intervals  daring  the 
next  10  years,  and  achieved  a  great  success. 
It  ran  tiiroagfa  uumerons  editioos  in  England, 
was  reprinted  in  America,  and  teaodated  into 
French  and  Gtnnan,  and  even  into  AmUc  and 
Hindostanee.  The  anthw  Is  sold  to  have  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  this  history  in  bis  youth, 
while  the  extraordinary  events  of  the  Involu- 
tion were  taking  place, — amid  tlie  excitement, 
enthusiasm,  and  the  subsequent  disappointment 
of  all  the  cultivated  young  men  of  Edinburgh,  and 
to  have  cherished  his  purpose  during  16  years 
of  travelling  uid  study,  and  15  more  of  compo- 
sition. This  work  is  e^)ecially  valuable  for 
the  vast  materials  which  it  contains,  colled 
with  industry  and  judgment  from  tbe  national 
repositories  of  Europe.  The  ability  of  tbe 
author  is  seen  in  the  skill  with  which  he  man- 
ages his  lai^  collection  of  fiuta,  arrangea  them 
in  order,  and  presents  them  with  an  to 
effect.  The  s^le  is  alwaiys  animated  and  gen- 
erally clear,  though  not  free  from  oocasional 
verbosities  and  perplexities.  Yet,  with  all  the 
merits  of  this  history,  it  has  something  of  s 
partisan  character.  Mr.  Alison  bekmgs  to  the 
nigh  Tory  party  of  Enf^d,  and  is  a  strict  and 
conustent  conservative.  He  cherishes  the  Brit- 
ish oonstitatitni  as  it  was  before  the  passage  of 
the  Reform  bill  of  1889,  which  he  regarda  as 
one  of  the  destructive  ooDBoqaences  of  the 
Revolution,  and  as  the  commencement  of  na>- 
tional  rain.  His  partialities  of  statement,  how- 
ever, as  for  instanoe  the  account  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  are  not  frequent ;  and  throogb  his 
tendency  to  write  in  soppivtof  aprooonoeived 
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thMry,  there  is  discerned  an  evident  de^  to 
deal  fairly  with  oil  parties  and  ooDoeming  all 
events.  In  the  spirit  of  his  political  creed,  Mr. 
Alison  has  for  many  years  contribated  articles 
to  Blaokwood*s  Ua^aina  on  the  prlnelpat 
events  and  t&e  most  important  questions  of  the 
time.  Aseleetlonitf  these  hu  MenpnUiahed 
under  the  title  of  "Essays."  He  has  aleo 
written  a  work  entitled  "  Frinoiples  of  Popn- 
lation,"  in  wbiob  he  combats  the  theory  of 
lUthns;  another  work,  entitled  '^England  in 
181S  and  1846^  or  a  safficient  or  contracted 
Chnrency and  a  "  life  of  the  Dnke  of  Marl- 
boroogh,"  published  in  IMT,  and  which  has 
readied  its  third  edition.  He  has  been  engaged 
dnoe  1862  on  a  continnation  of  his  history  of 
Snrope  to  the  aooesaon  of  Loois  Napoleon,  tii 
whion  6  volumes  have  already  appeared.  Mr. 
Alison  in  1661  was  elected  rector  of  Glasgow 
nniveratty,  and  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  D.  0.  L.  from  the  university  of  Oxford ;  and 
KKHH  aft«r  the  fomuiAxm  of  the  Derbj-IMBraeli 
ndnlBtn^  in  186S,  be  vas  created  a  buonet 

ALISON,  MTsLLUM  Puurxmr,  pb^oian  and 
•pntamat  of  the  practice  of  nediome  in  the 
university  d  Edinburgh,  is  a  younger  brother 
<rf  the  liistOTian.  He  has  bestowed  much  atteu- 
tion-on  the  poor  and  snffering  classes  \  and  in  a 
work  pabliahed  at  Edinbni^h  in  1850,  entitled 
"  A  Dissertation  on  the  Beclamation  of  Waste 
Lands,"  he  recommends  the  ool<aiizati(m  of 
sneh  lands  by  panpers  and  criminals. 

ALIWAL,  a  village  in  north-wertem  India, 
near  the  bank  of  the  river  Suti^.  On  the 
plun  of  Aliwal,  Jon.  38,  1846,  Gen.  Sir  H. 
Smith,  with  alxint  12,000  troops,  obtained  a 
brilliant  victory  over  a  Bildi  army  ot  more 
than  twice  that  number.   

AUX  (of  Ohampasne),  queen  of  Louis  YH. 
Hi  iVanoe,  died  in  1246.  She  was  distinguiahed 
finr  ber  jndgntent  and  courage.  During  the 
enedition  of  her  eon  PbOipp^Anguste  to  the 
hmy  land,  Ae  was  proclaimed  regent  of  Franc© 
andtntorofhlsBon,liergrand-child,Lom3.  Her 
flrmness  prevailed  over  the  intrignes  of  the  no- 
bility and  olergy,  and  contributed  to  strengthen 
the  position  of  royalty  against  the  pretensions 
of  ^e  papacy. 

AUUBARROTA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Estremadnra,  ntnated  on  the 
summit  of  a  mountain,  and  about  16  miles 
S.W.  of  the  district  of  Leiria.  Here,  Ang.  14, 
1886,  John  I.  of  Portugal  g^oed  a  viotoiy  over 
John  L  of  OaatOe^  48atn7ing  about  19,000 
Oastilians. 

ALKALI  (Arabic,  ai;  the,  and  iMi;  ashes), 
name  for  a  plant  and  also  fbr  salt-ash,  at 
earbonate  of  soda  extracted  from  its  adies. 
Tlw  tenn  is  now  q>pUed  to  a  class  of  bans, 
soda,  potash,  ammoma,  and  litbia,  whose  dis- 
tinguishing peculiarities  are  solubility  in  alcohol 
and  water,  uniting  with  oils  and  fots  to  form 
■oap,  nentralidng  and  forming  salts  with  acids, 
reddening  severu  v^table  yellows,  and  chang- 
ing reddened  litnms  to  bine.  These  proper- 
tMs  are  the  reverse  of  those  of  adds,  and  the 
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two  classes  are  regarded  as  anti^^istio  to  each 
other.  Some  other  substances,  as  lime,  baiyta, 
Btrontia,  and  magnesia,  possessing  some  of  the 
quidictes  of  the  alkalies  as  neutralizing  acids, 
and  changing  the  v^table  colors,  are  ctdled 
alkaline  earths.  Pure  anhydrous  alkalies  are 
exceedingly  caustic,  destroying  vegetable  and 
uivial  tissues.  They  abstract  moisture  rapidly 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  Combined  with  car* 
bonio  acid  and  water,  forming  carbonates,  tiiey 
are  nsed  In  medidne  as  diuretics  and  for  cor- 
recting acidity,  as  well  as  for  other  effects.  Tlie 
alkalies  and  the  earths  also  were,  until  the 
present  century  regarded  as  simple  sabstances. 
Lavoisier  first  suggwted  that  they  were  met^io 
oxides.  Sir  Hnmphrey  Davy  proved  this  in 
1807,  by  separating  the  metals,  to  which  he 
gave  the  names  potassium,  sodinm,  barium, 
strontium,  and  oaJcium,  the  last  the  metallic 
base  of  lime.  The  discovery  of  these  metals  led 
to  that  of  pure  potash  and  soda.  The  alkalies 
were  known  before  only  in  the  state  of  hydrates, 
tbouBfa  iooorroctly  regarded  as  anhydrous. 

ALEALIMETER,  a  Aeasura  for  eetimathig 
the  quantity  of  an  alkali  in  its  stdntion.  They 
are  usually  graduated  glass  tubes.  They  are 
employed  pnndpally  for  commercial  purposeS| 
for  testing  the  strength  of  such  artidiM  as  soda- 
ash,  carbonates  of  soda  and  potash,  &o. 

ALKALIMETRY,  the  process  employed  to 
estimate  the  quantity  of  idkali  present  in  any 
mixtures.  Its  principle  consists  in  exactly  neu- 
tralizing a  oertain  weight  of  the  alkali,  and 
knowing  the  (quantity  of  acid  of  a  given  strength 
which  is  required  to  effect  this.  The  alkeiine 
substance,  oarefolly  weighed,  is  dissolved  in 
warm  water,  pla<»d  in  the  alkalimetor,  and 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  cautiously  and  slowly 
added  till  the  solutiim  is  made  neutral  Tba 
is  known  V  the  use  of  little  Uts  of  test  paper 
in  the  Hqnidf  whidi,  by  their  change  of  oounr, 
indicate  the  dtghteet  a<dd  or  allcaUne  reaction. 
The  process  may  be  reversed  to  test  the  strength 
of  acids,  and  is  then  called  aeidimetry. 

ALKALOIDS,  vegetable  extracts  which 
possess  alkaline  properties  in  a  low  d^ree^ 
They  generally  pcssess  very  powerful  medicinal 
qualities.  Most  of  them  are  obttUned  in  a  crys- 
talline form ;  they  are  sometimes  amorphous,  as 
aoonitins ;  and  sometimes  only  in  a  liquid  state, 
as  nicotine,  &c.  Their  ultimate  elemente  are 
carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrt^n.  Among 
the  most  important  and  best  known  of  them  are 
morphia,  qninia,  sangninsria,  solania,  strychnia, 
vwatria,  so.  Several  varieties  known  by  dif* 
ferent  names  are  extracted  from  the  opium 
plant,  but  usually  only  one  is  obtahied  from  « 
single  plant. 

ALKAKA,  the  name  of  the  root  and  leaves  ot 
latuania  inermit.  need  in  the  east  as  a  dye  for 
the  nails,  teeth,  hair,  tdls  of  hones,  garments, 
fto. 

ALKANET.  a  term  oorrupted  from  the 
French  oreanete,  a  rouge  pot.  The  substance 
is  a  resinous  coloring  matter,  obtained  from  the 
roots  of  the  onsAwso  Unctoria,  which  is  exten- 
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rivelj  enltirated  near  IContpelliWi  in  Fraaoe. 
To  uoohol  and  all  onotaotu  matters^  as  oiia, 
pomades,  lip-salve^  oheese,  oiobnenta^  and 
plasters,  it  imparts  a  fine  red  oolor.  It  u  also 
used  in  compouliont  for  rubbing  and  ^vlng 
color  to  mahogany  fomitore,  and  Btuoiog 
marble. 

ALKINDI,  an  Arabian  pbyddao  and  philoso- 
pher, born  at  Bassora,  at  the  end  of  the  6tb, 
died  in  the  middle  of  the  Sth  centnry  (some 
place  his  life  in  the  middle  of  the  13tb,  and 
others  agun  at  the  beginniiig  of  the  11th  cen- 
tnry),  was  a  lineal  desceodaot  of  the  Amron-l- 
Kays,  an  Arabiui  tribe  of  Eiudah ;  hence  the 
name  Al-kiadt  He  wrote  more  than  200  differ- 
ent  works  on  logic,  mnsio,  geometry,  arithmetic, 
astronomy,  medicine,  «Smx  One  of  nis  theories 
VBS  to  make  the  virtaea  of  medical  presoriptjons 
dependent  npon  mathematioal  and  muncal  rules. 
One  of  his  moat  iDteresting  works,  a  pre- 
diction of  the  rain  of  empires  and  graeral  prc^h- 
ecjr,  was  lost  at  the  time  of  the  captnre  of 
Bagdad  1^  the  Tartars.  His  work,  J)6  Theoria 
magiearwn  Artium^  has  secured  for  him  the 
fame  of  &  magician.  Yarioos  other  works  of 
his  were  translated  ioto  Ditin  daring  the  middle 
ages,  and  pablished  at  Paris,  Strasbnrg,  and 
Venice.  His  theories  are  distingDiehed  by 
great  ingennitjr,  so  moch  bo  that  Cardan  ranked 
him  among  the  12  subUe  spirits  of  the  world. 

ALKMAAR,  a  well-bailt  and  strongly  forti- 
fied town  in  the  province  of  North  Hol- 
land, on  the  Helder  canal,  abont  20  miles 
from  Amsterdam,  in  lat.  52'^  SS'  K  long.  4° 
48'  E.  Its  environs  are  Iwd  ont  in  beantifbl 
gardens,  and  floe  meadows;  and  broad  canals 
intersect  ita  streets,  the  banks  of  which  are 
planted  with  trees.  Alkmaar  snccessfulij  with- 
stood a  ri^  of  10  years,  by  the  Spaniards, 
from  1678  to  1688,  and  in  the  expedition  or 
1799  the  British  and  Russians,  nnder  the  Duke 
of  York,  halted  here.  A  court  of  first  resort, 
and  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  eit  in  Alkmaar, 
and  the  town  is  well  supplied  with  pnblio 
schools,  edacationol  and  scientific  institations, 
Latin  and  drawing  schools,  a  clinical  and  medi- 
cal school,  and  kindred  establishments.  The 
haven  is  commodious,  and  there  is  a  large  export 
trade  in  cheese  and  butter,  of  the  former 
9,000^000  poonds  beiog  annaaUy  weighed  in  the 
pnblio  Bouea.  There  is  abo  a  oonnderable 
trade  in  cattle  and  corn.  The  manufactares 
consist  sail  dotli,  parchment,  salt,  soap,  vine* 
gar,  leather,  and  earthenware.  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  town  hall,  a  richly  decorated 
gotliio  edifice,  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence, 
boilt  in  the  15th  century,  the  arsenal  and  for- 
tifioaUoQs.  Ck)rnelius  Drebel,  inventor  of  tiie 
thermometer,  who  died  in  1634,  was  bom  here, 
and  here  PaacbiersLammertyn  invented  damask 
freaving  in  161»6.   Fopolation,  9,000. 

ALKMAAR,  Hbinhjch  von,  a  poet  of  the 
I6th  century,  a  native  of  AITriTHMir  in  North 
Holland,  became  celebrated  principally  in  con- 
nection with  his  SQpposed  authorship  of  the 
fiunons  German  poem  entitled  BdoiMBa  Fuch*. 
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This  poem,  which  is  a  satire  upon  the  atato  of 
society  in  Germany  during  the  middle  agea,  and 
the  fwdai  regime,  first  nutde  its  appearanoe  in 
priot  in  1498  at  Labed^  This  e^titm  bdns 
the  oldest,  uid  Alkmaar^s  name  being  attached 
to  its  pre&oe,  it  was  generally  taken  for  gran^ 
ed  that  he  was  the  antnor.  Hovevar,  the  mat- 
ter is  involved  in  doubta ;  and  frxnn  Alkmaar*s 
own  statements  in  his  pce&ce,  it  aeems  more 
probable  that  he  was  rather  the  compiler  tiian 
the  originator  of  the  poem. 

ALEORAN.  See  Kobait. 

ALL-FOURS,  a  game  at  cards  played  by  2 
persons.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  4 
chances  of  which  it  oonusta,  namely,  high,  low, 
jack,  and  game. 

ALL-HALLOWS,  the  Eu^h  and  Scottisb 
vernon  of  All  Sainta*  day.  Hallowe'en  ia 
tlioQght  to  be  a  niffbt  whw  mtohee,  devila,  and 
other  miachief-making  bdngs  are  aU  alMroad  <Hi 
their  baneful  midnight  errands;  pardouliii/ 
Uiuse  afirial  people,  the  iairies,  ive  said  on  tbi^ 
night  to  hold  a  grand  anniversary.  Buma's 
poem  of  ''Hallowe'en^*  describes  ttw  supersti- 
tioua  customs  aad  belieft  of  the  Soottuh  pea^ 
antiT  concerning  this  festival. 

ALL-HANDS-A-HOY,  a  nautical  term,  the 
order  by  which  the  ship's  company  is  summon- 
ed on  deck  by  the  boatswain.  All  hands  to 
quarters  a-hoy  is  the  order  given  to  prepare  the 
crew  for  batue. 

ALL  IN  THE  WIND,  the  state  of  the  ship's 
sails  when  parallel  to  the  wind. 

ALL  SAINTS'  BAY,  in  the  province  of  Bar 
bia,  Bra^  ia  <me  of  the  huwest  and  finest  natr 
nral  harbora  in  Uie  wwld.  The  bay  is  87  miles 
long,  and  27  wide,  and  its  snr&ce  dotted  witb 
islands.  The  town  of  Bohia,  or  St  Salvador, 
lies  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay.  Lat.  12°  4^ 
B.  long.  88<>  42'  W. 

ALL  SAINTS'  DAY,  a  festival  in  honor  of 
all  the  angels  and  saints  of  heaven,  observed 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  on  Nov.  1, 
and  idso  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  and 
Lutheran  churches.  In  the  eastern  churches 
^e  same  festival  has  been  observed  once  the 
4th  century.  In  the  West,  it  was  instituted  by 
Pope  Boni&oe  IV.,  in  the  early  part  of  the  7tn 
century,  on  the  occasion  of  dedicating  the 
Pantheon^  a  temple  built  by  Itareos  A^ppa. 
B.  0.  2S,  m  faonw  of  Jupiter  Avenger  and. 
all  the  gods,  to  the  worship  of  the  Iroe 
God,  under  the  invocation  the  'Virpa 
Mary  and  ^  the  saints..  This  church  is  still 
standing,  and  is  called  the  Rotunda.  This  feast 
became  general  in  the  9th  century,  and  is  of 
the  first  class  with  an  octave.  The  olBSoe  was 
composed  by  Pope  Pius  Y.,  on  the  basis  of  an 
older  one. 

AU.  SAINTS'  ISLANDS,  three  small  islands 
belonging  to  France  lying  to  the  southward  of 
Guadeloupe,  IS**  61' N.  Tat,  61"  41' W.  long. 
The  area  of  the  ttiree  islands  is  about  five 
square  miles.   Population  in  1849,  1,811. 

ALL  SOULS,  Ibe  day  after  All  Saints,  set 
apart  by  the  Oatiiolio  church  for  the  oommem- 
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watum  of  an  the  ftitbftil  departed,  for  whom 
the  maaa  at  requiem  ia  said,  and  the  offloe  of 
th»  dead  reelted.  In  G«rmaD]r.  the  people, 
both  Oatbolio  and  Fntertant,  Tint  the  grave- 
yards on  this  daj,  and  strew  flowers  on  the 
graves  of  their  friends. 

ALLA  BBEVE,  a  masioal  term  applied  to 
that  ipeues  of  measare  whose  parts  o^naist  of 
breves.  As  a  deagnation  of  time  it  denotes 
that  the  breve  is  equal  to  a  semi-breve  in  I  time, 
and  KB  to  be  played  with  twice  the  nsaal  rapid- 
ity. This  mode  of  time  is  marked  by  a  0  with 
A  perpendicular  line  through  it,  placed  at  the 
beginning  uf  the  staff. 

AUjUI  (Arabic,  oj,  the,  and  IUoIl  God),  the 
Hohammeran  name  ofthe  Supreme  Being.  The 
unity  of  theDmtyis  the  great  populate  of  the 
Kohamuiedan  creed.  His  attnbntes  are  thos 
■imuned  b^  ttw  Koran ;  "  lliere  ia  no  Gkid 
bat  God.  This  only  true,  great,  and  most  lugh 
God,  hashisbting  in  himself;  is  everlasting; 
witoesseth  not  and  is  not  witnessed;  is  all-saf- 
ficiait  in  himself;  fills  the  aDivcrse  with  his 
infinity;  is  the  centre,  in  which  all  things 
nnite,  as  well  ibo  manifest  ss  the  hidden ;  ia 
Lord  of  the  world  of  bodies  and  spirits;  crea- 
tor and  governor;  almightj;  all-wise;  all- 
merciful;  tender  hearted;  and  his  decrees  are 
onohangeable."  Uohammedana  repeat  a  ro- 
sary of  the  99  epithets  of  the  Sapreme  Being, 
dosing  it  with  the  great,  all-inclasire  name  of 
Allah.  Aaah  alAar  (God  is  great)  and  AUah 
iUah  Allah,  are  battle  cries  of  the  Moslem; 
while  Biim  lUdh  or  Biim  AUah  Qn  the  name 
of  God)  ia  the  grace  before  meat  of  the  plooa, 
and  the  invocation  at  the  commencement  of 
everv  literary  performance. 

ALLAHABAD,  a  province,  city,  and  ja- 
dicial  district  of  Britiui  India.  The  city  is 
460  miles  from  Calcatta,  laL  26°  27'  K.  long. 
81  °  SO'  £.  Population,  40,000.  It  is  entooted  at 
the  oonflnence  of  the  sacred  rivers  Ganges  and 
Jumna,  to  which  the  Bramins  assert  t£e  8er- 
eswati  adds  its  holy  corrent,  which,  although  in- 
'nsible  on  the  surface,  is  held  to  commuaioate 
by  a  sabterronenus  channel.  Immersion  is  a  sa- 
cred rite  of  the  Hindoos,  and  those  wlio  bathe 
here  receive  the  benefit  of  a  triple  immernon. 
8o  holy  indeed  is  the  spot,  that  many  pilgrims 
Tolnntarily  diown  themselves.  About  200,000 
TUt  the  place  annually.  The  dty  is  sapposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  Falimbrotuia;  and  the 
modem  boOdb}^  which  are  mean  and  of  poor 
materials,  are  raised  on  foundations  that  show 
the  ^ze  and  importance  of  the  ancient  dty. 
The  emiieror  Akbar  resided  here^  and  the  town 
was  fortified  by  Um  ao  as  eflbotoaUy  to  oomr 
mand  the  navigation  of  the  great  rivers  on 
which  it  stands.  In  1766  it  was  taken  by  the 
EiUfUsIi,  but  restored  to  the  native  powers; 
and  it  became  a  British  posaessioa  by  treaty  in 
1801.  There  ia  a  good  native  school  here  in 
which  native  stodents  are  taught  Persian  and 
Hindostanee,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  geome- 
tty. — ^The  province  U  Rmtfol,  producing  indigo, 
oottoo,  and  aagar,  and  bwdering  <m  Malwah,  tiie 
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greot  cminm  district  ot  India,  it  also  produoea 
a  considerable  quantity  tlUs  valuable  drug. 
Wheat  is  the  grain  most  onltivated,  and  the 
peasants  get  66  basliels  tmm  the  acre  by  n^ng 
a  system  of  careful  irrigation.  Diamonds  are 
also  found,  but  the  rivers  have  fullen  off  in 
their  yield.  Uahmoud  of  Ghnznee,  who  had 
made  a  tow  to  invade  India  for  several  sncoes- 
sive  years,  overran  the  province  in  1020 ;  and 
it  subeequentiy  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Uo< 
guls,  on  the  breaking  up  of  whose  empire  the 
nabob  of  Onde  took  possession  of  the  northera 
part,  and  by  various  treaties  finally  ceded  it  to 
the  British.  The  length  of  the  province  is 
270  miles,  and  breadth  about  120  miles.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  IBndoos.  Allahabad  was 
an  important  miUtMT  point  daring  the  great 
insurrection  at  tilie  mi^al  army  in  1867. 

ALLAUAND,  Jiur  Nmous  SanasnxN, 
naturalist,  bom  at  Lausanne  in  1718,  died  at 
Leydw  in  1787.  He  was  pn^ssor  of  phi- 
losophy and  natorai  history  at  the  university  of 
Franeker,  member  of  the  London  royal  society, 
and  of  the  Haarlem  academy  of  science.  The 
Dutch  sailors  n^oiced  to  collect  for  him,  in  th^ 
expeditions  into  distant  countries,  qwamens  of 

Slants,  animals,  and  fossils.  These  he  plsced 
1  the  botanical  garden  and  museum  of  the 
university,  which  were  nnder  his  care.  He  de- 
voted much  time  to  the  study  of  electricity, 
and  was  the  first  to  explain  the  phenmnena  ox 
the  Leydenjar. 

ALLAN,  KiJ>AiR  Oabadobi,  a  cUttiogaished 
singer,  was  born  at  Uilan  in  1800.  Her  &ther, 
the  Boron  de  Mnoek,  fcMrmerly  an  officer  in 
the  French  service,  dying  when  she  was  abont 
20  ^ears  of  age,  she  was  obliged  to  employ,  pro- 
fessionally, hermoucal  talents,  which  liad  pre- 
viously been  oaltivated  under  the  direction  of 
her  mother,  as  an  elegant  accomplishment.  On 
Jan.  12,  1623,  obe  miule  her  debut  at  the  King's 
Theatre,  Loudon,  as  the  page  in  Mozart's  ^'  Fi- 
ffaro,"  under  the  name  of  M'Ue  Caradori, 
having  studied  the  muac  and  the  part  only  8 
days.  Her  success  was  at  once  established,  and 
for  20  years  she  was  one  of  the  most  popnlar 
nngers  in  Europe,  appearing  to  equal  advantage 
in  tiie  concert  room  or  on  the  stage.  In  1640 
1^6  made  a  successfhl  ooncert  tour  through  the 
United  States.  Madame  Caradori  Allan,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  Toioa  of  great  sweetness  and  flezi- 
UUty,  possessed  the  fiumlty  of  singing  and  ac- 
companying vocal  mnaio  at  right  in  a  hif^er 
degree  than  almost  any  of  her  contemporaries. 
In  August,  1828,  she  married  Mr.  Allan,  seere- 
tary  of  the  King's  theatre.  Of  late  years  she 
has  retired  from  professional  life. 

ALI-iAN,  David,  "the  Scottish  Hogarth," 
bom  at  Alloa,  in  the  county  of  Clackmannan, 
Feb.  18, 1744,  died  at  Edinburgh,  Aug.  6, 1796. 
When  a  sdioolboy,  he  evinced  so  roach  skill  in 
caricature,  that  his  father  determined  to  make 
him  an  artist,  and  ^>prentioed  him  to  Robert 
Foulis,  master  of  the  drawing  academy  in  Glas- 
gow. He  remained  9  years  in  this  capacity, 
and  learned  to  draw,  paint,  and  engrave.  At  the 
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age  <rf  20,  he  returned  to  AHoe,  and  Hr. 
^sUoe  of  Mer,  on  vhose  estate  he  was  bcvD, 
aexA  him  to  stady  at  Rome,  where  he  soon  dl»- 
tingoiahed  himself,  and,  amoi^  other  lionors, 
obwned  from  the  academy  of  St.  Lake  the  gold 
medal  for  the  best  historiGal  drawing.  The 
aalnect  was  the  traditionary  ori^  of  paiutina. 
and  WUkie  said  that  Allan  had  made  »  one  of 
the  beet  told  etoriee  that  color  and  canvaa  ever 
milted  to  relate.  It  was  engraved,  and  largely 
circulated,  not  only  in  Italy  but  in  Scotland, 
and  was  the  only  good  specimen  of  high  art 
ever  prodnced  by  .^lao,  whose  skill  lay  hi  d^ 
picting  the  Cimiliar  and  the  humoroos.  His 
earUest  prodactions  in  this  Une,  which  made  the 
Italifms  call  him  "  the  Scottish  H<^;arth,"  were 
4  sketches  of  the  carnival  at  Rome,  sabeeqaently 
popatotized  by  Paul  Sandl^'a  jninta  team  than. 
On  his  return  from  BomsL  in  1777,  Allan 
Tinted  London.  Soon  after,  he  settled  in  Edin- 
burgh as  a  portrait-piunter,  and  in  1786,  after 
the  death  of  Ban<nmui,  he  was  appointed  ma»- 
ter  of  the  eoademy  of  arts.  About  the  same 
time,  he  commenced  the  works  by  whidi  he  is 
best  known,  twelve  dxawings,  with  more 
broad  humor  than  elegance,  of  Allan  Ramsay^s 
pastor^  drama  of  *'  The  Gentle  Shepherd." 
He  subBeqnently  engraved  these  in  aqaatinta, 
and  publiwied  them  as  illustratioDS  of  the  poem. 
He  ^Bo  made  some  designs  from  the  lynoe  of 
Bums,  who  so  highly  estimated  him  that  he 
sud,  "  Hr.  Allan  and  myself  are  the  only  genu- 
ine and  real  painters  of  Scottish  costume  in  the 
world."  Mr.  Allan  left  a  son  and  daughter,  the 
fbnner  of  whom  went  to  India  as  a  oadet  in 
1800.  Ab  an  uti8t,hewaB  not  in  the  first  rank, 
DOT,  though  oompared  to  Hogarth,  did  he  aim 
at  the  moral  tradiing  of  that  trae  punter.  Lk 
the  delineation  of  grave  hnmor  aod  open 
drollery,  still  so  pecahar  to  the  Soottish  charao- 
ter,  Allan  was  completely  at  home. 

ALLAN,  Sib  William,  R.  A.,  and  prendent 
of  the  Scotch  royal  academy  for  the  fine  arts, 
bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1762,  died  Feb.  22,  1860. 
He  was  of  hnmble  ori^,  and  after  attending 
the  high  school  for  some  time,  was  placed  with 
a  cooch-paioter,  to  learn  tiie  trade.  He  soon 
left  him  and  entered  the  sohool  of  design,  where 
he  waa  the  fellow-pnpil  of  Wiikie.  After  study- 
ing hare  for  some  years,  he  removed  to  Lon- 
don, and  entered  the  royal  academy ;  his  first 
inctnre  was  exhibited  there.  Failing  to  obtahi 
ratnmage  in  London,  he  determined  to  virit 
Russia,  and  taking  a  few  letters  of  introdnotion, 
he  set  out  Airived  at  St.  Petersburg,  he 
found  an  ample  field  for  the  exercise  of  his 
talents,  through  the  asdstance  of  Shr  Alexander 
Orichton,  the  imperial  phynciao,  and  others. 
He  spent  10  years  in  tiiis  country,  and  made 
visits  to  the  Orimea,  Circassia,  Tartary,  and 
Turkey,  obtaining  thereby  abundant  materials 
for  use  in  his  profession.  In  1814  he  retumed- 
to  Scotland,  and  took  up  his  reddence  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  became  intimate  with  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  throQgh  whose  influence  his  picture  of 
the  "  Circassian  Oaptlves"  was  porchased  by 


nbacrlption  fbr  1,000  guineas.  Tt  waa  raiBed  fat, 
and  became  the  property  of  the  eari  of 
Wemyss.  The  snnd-duhe  NioholaB^  aftw- 
ward  empwor  of  Roana,  also  purdiased  9  <^hi8 

best  paintings,  when  he  virited  E^bivgh. 
About  this  time  he  painted  the  "Hurdw  of 
James  Shatp,"  "  Paiting  of  Charlee  Stuart  and 
Flora  Uaodonald,"  "Murder  of  the  B^ent 
Murray,"  and  other  ecenes  in  Soottish  history. 
Being  obliged  by  a  disease  of  the  eyes  to  lay 
aside  tibe  pencil  for  a  year  or<two,  he  vinted,  in 
the  interval,  Rome,  Naples,  and  Constantinople, 
as  well  as  parts  of  A«a  Minor  and  Greece. 
Among  otber  fmits  of  this  joomey,  was  hia 
"  Slave  Market  of  Constantinople."  In  1884,  ha 
visited  the  south  of  Spain  and  Morocco,  and  in 
1841,  once  more  went  to  St  Petersburg,  wher» 
be  ezMiited  Hcft  the  emperor,  a  pfdntii^  of 
'*  Peter  the  Great  teaching  his  Subjects  the  Ait 
of  Ship-lmUdii^"  which  now  adtHna  tin  wintor 
palaoa.  For  a  year  or  two  before  hla  deaOi  he 
waa  ocmfioed  to  the  house  by  chronic  bron- 
chitis; but  until  his  infirmities  l>eoame  too 
great,  he  etill  perseveringly  devoted  himself  to 
his  art,  his  last  work, "  Bruce  at  Banoockbum,'* 
being  Inoompleteat  his  death.  In  1826,  he  was 
made  an  associate  of  the  royal  academy  at  Lon- 
don, and  in  18S5  an  ac^emician.  He  held  the 
preridency  of  the  Scotch  academy  from  1888 
until  his  death  in  1850.  The  honor  of  hnight- 
hood  was  conferred  upon  him  in  184S.  The 
paintings  to  which  he  cliiefly  owed  his  celebrity 
were  bis  Russian  and  Oircaenan  scenes,  and  hU 
representations  of  incidents  in  Scotch  histMj. 
In  the  latterpart  of  his  life,  he  painted  aeroral 
hottie  ideoea,  in  which  he  treated  his  ml^ecta 
Bncceesfhlly. 

ALLANTSGE,  LxomiAKD  and  Ldoas,  two 
brothers,  the  first  booksellers  of  Y iennaafter  the 
invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  natives  of 
Augsburg,  lived  at  the  end  of  the  16th  and  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century.  The  elder,  Leon- 
hard,  died  in  1S08,  and  the  younger,  Lucas,  in 
1623.  They  were  engaged  in  active  relations 
with  the  publishers  of  Augsburg  and  Yenioe. 
The  first  work  which  they  brought  out  npmi  tiieir 
own  account  was  a  Latin  poem,  1011,  4to. 

ALLARD,  Jkan  l^ANgois,  a  French  gene- 
ral who  gained  distinction  in  India,  bora  at  St 
Tn^  in  1785,  died  at  Peshawar^  Jan.  38, 
188A.  Under  Napoleon,  he  aerved  m  the  staff 
of  ibrshal  Bnme,  after  whose  murder  he  left 
IVanoe  and  repaired  to  Leghorn,  thinking  to 
emigrate  to  America.  Changing  his  intention, 
however,  he  repaired  to  Egypt,  ^d  thence  to 
Perda,  where  he  was  well  received  by  Abbaa 
Mirza.  In  1830  he  went  to  Lahore,  nnd  en- 
tered the  service  of  Rniyeet  Singh,  by  whom  he 
was  finally  made  eommander-in-ohief  of  his 
army.  In  1886  he  revisited  France,  accompa- 
nied by  his  family,  and  was  received  with  ols- 
tingui^ed  honors,  Louis  Philippe  appointinghim 
ehargi  d'affhiret  in  Lah<H«.  He  returned  in 
the  following  year  to  the  Pui^aub,  leaving  his 
family  in  France.  He  died  at  Peshawar,  and  at 
hia  own  request  was  tniried  at  Lahore. 
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ALLAKDE,  Pibbrb  Gu3kbt  Lbeoi,  baroa  d\ 
a  Freooh  pi^itical  eoonomist,  born  at  Montlu- 
«m  in  1740,  died  at  BeaaiiQon  in  1809.  He  was 
s  depnty  to  the  itatM-genenl,  and  in  1790  a 
HMmbw  of  the  oommittee  on  taxations.  He 
took  a  prominent  part  in  allflna&dal  qaestiona, 
and  was  an  ardent  advooate  of  all  meaaares 
tradioff  to  aUeviate  the  bnrdena  of  tiie  peo- 
ple. From  the  later  soenes  of  the  revolution 
he  kept  aloof,  and  devoted  himself  to  com- 
mercial pfirsnua  nutil  1803,  when  for  a  diori 
time  be  held  the  oBoa  of  manager  of  the  Fuia 
octroi 

ALLABDIOE,  Robikt  Babout,  oommonlr 
known  aa  Oaptaik  Bxbout,  a  famoos  Scottish 
pedestrian,  and  a  oaptain  in  the  British  army, 
was  bom  Ang.  85,  1779,  and  died  Mar  8, 1864. 
His  fitiier,  a  skflnil  farmer,  of  an  oid  Scotch 
ftmUy,  was  himself  a  noted  pedestrian,  baring 
walked  610  nulea  In  10  days.  The  son,  at  the 
age  of  16,  won  Us  first  matoh,  wslUng  6  miles 
wraiin  an  hour.  In  Deoember,  1799,  ne  walked 
ISO  mike  in  8  daj^  and  in  Jnne,  1801,  800 
nules  in  5  days,  the  weather  being  exces- 
rirely  hot.  One  of  bis  most  sarprising  per- 
formanoea  was  walking  1,000  miles  in  1,000 
BDOoesnTe  honrs.  Onehnnaredthonsaudpoonda 
were  staked  on  the  result  This  feat  has  sel- 
dom been  sorpassed  hj  any  pedestrian.  In 
1816,  ODe  Josiab  Eaton  walked  1,100  miles 
in  1,100  BDccessive  hours,  and  in  1860,  Bich- 
ard  Manka  walked  1,000  miles  in  1,000  boors, 
at  Shield,  beginning  each  mile  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  liom-,  while  Barday  was  only 
obliged  to  complete  a  mile  within  eaofa  hoor, 
■ad  thus  by  walking  2  miles  atime^  ocmbiT- 
ed  to  get  an  honr  and  a  half  (^unlnterropted 
sleep.  Manks  was  complet^  exhausted  at  the 
expuation  of  his  task,  and  came  very  near 
dying,  while  Barclay,  after  sleeping  17  hours, 
awoke  in  the  posses»oa  of  bis  usual  health 
and  vigor.  The  same  feat  has  been  repeated 
by  a  woman  in  New  Tork,  daring  the  present 
year  (1867).  Oaptain  Barolay  on^iged  in  farm- 
ing, in  the  latter  part  of  bis  life,  partioQlaiiy  in 
Taisiog  stock,  ana  e^ted  great  inqirovemeuta 
in  tiie  breed  of  sheep  and  cattle. 

ALLABT,  Mabt  Gat,  a  literary  woman, 
boTQ  at  Lyons  in  1760,  died  at  Paris  in  1821. 
She  reeeived  an  ezccdlrat  edooation,  and  at  the 
age  of  18  was  pn^c^ent  in  almost  all  the 
modem  langoams,  espedally  theSn^irii.'  At 
first,  she  tnumted  some  Eng^  works  Into 
French,  bat  her  most  saocessfol  eflbrt  was  a 
novel  of  her  own  composition,  AlberttM  da 
Saitite  A^.  Her  trandations  from  the  £ng- 
li^  chiefly  fVom  Mrs.  Radoliffe,  are  hkhly 
qraken  ctf  by  Cbtoier,  in  his  "  Review  of  Lite- 
rature since  1789.^'— Her  daughter,  Hobtsnbk 
AixAKT,  has  polished  £a  Cor^vnmon  tPAm- 
ioim^  and  kttars  on  the  works  Madame  de 
8t8«L 

ALLASS  STRAIT,  a  channel  between  the 
islands  Lombok  and  Sombawa,  in  the  Bonda 
group  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.   The  strait  is 
about  60  miles  in  length,  and  9  miles  wide  in  Its 
T(H.  X. — 24 


narrowest  part.  It  is  considered  the  best  for 
navigators,  of  all  the  passages  of  the  group 
east  of  the  island  of  Java. 

ALLATIUS,  Lao,  librarian  of  the  Vatican, 
and  editor  and  trandator  of  aoTeral  authors, 
and  an  anthor  hirnseU^  bom  in  the  island  of 
Chios  in  1686,  died  at  Rome  in  1669.  While 
young,  he  was  adopted  by  an  influential 
Galsbrian,  and  educated  in  the  Greek  ooUege  at 
Rome.  His  writings  indicate  learning  ana  re- 
search, bnt  are  deficient  in  taste  and  disoriml* 
nation.  Though  of  Greek  descent,  he  waa  a 
zealous  partisan  of  the  Roman  chorob. 

AT.T.Kj  a  river  of  Prussia,  rising  oa  the  8. 
borders  of  Polish  Pmsna,  and  after  a  course  of 
116  miles,  uniting  with  the  Pre^  ST  miles 
above  Ktinigsberg. 

ALLKCTUS,  ttie  chief  ofBcer  of  Oarausiua, 
Ung  of  Britain,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
IKooletiaa.  Fearing  to  be  Imnij^t  to  account 
for  hia  misdeeds,  he  murdered  Us  master  in  the 
year  398,  and  vsorped  his  throne,  Of  which  he 
odd  possesricn  for  about  8  years.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  Onsar  Oonstantius 
prepaiwd  to  hivade  the  island,  from  Gaid,  and 
sent  a  detachment  undo*  one  of  his  officers, 
which  eluded  the  British  fleet,  landed  on  the 
western  coast,  and  taUng  Alleotas  by  surprise, 
routed  his  army  completely.  His  oody  was 
found  among  the  alain. 

ALLEGE,  a  county  in  the  W.  S.  "W.  part 
of  Michigan,  on  Lake  Michigan,  has  an  area  of 
840  square  miles.  The  Kalamazoo  river  (nav- 
igable by  small  steamboata)  intersects  it,  and  it 
is  drained  by  the  Black  and  Rabbit  rivers.  The 
soil  is  a  deep  black  idlaTiom  on  the  river  mar- 
gins, and  in  scone  other  parts  sand  and  day  pre- 
dominate ;  the  snr&oe  is  andnlatlDg,  and  mostly 
covered  with  forests,  afliwding  laige  qoantitiea 
of  lumber.  There  is  a  limestone  quarry  in  tbt 
S.  W,  part  of  the  county. — In  1860,  tiie  produc- 
tions were  62,166  bushels  of  Indian  com,  2,621 
of  wheat,  16,711  of  oats,  48,741  of  potatoes, 
and  92,610  pounds  of  maple  sugar.  There  were 
6  churches,  1  newspaper  office,  and  1,196  pupils 
in  liie  public  schools.  In  the  S.  W.  part  of  the 
country  is  a  quarry  of  good  limestone.  Capital, 
Allegan.   Population,  6,186. 

ALLEGHANY.  L  A  county  in  W.  8.  V.  New 
York,  on  the  Pennsylvania  border,  contains 
about  1,046  square  miles.  It  was  formed  from 
Genesee  county,  hi  1806,  and  oontained  In 
1866,  4A,910  iimabitants.  The  products  of  that 
year  were  188,681  busbds  of  wheat,  604,466  of 
oats,  268,870  of  potatoes,  78,213  tons  of  hay, 
1,141,162  lbs.  of  batter,  270,213  of  wool,  and 
1,146,871  of  cheese.  The  Genesee  river  and 
its  tribotaries  supply  this  county  with  abundant 
water,  ^ving  the  motive  power  of  numerous 
griat  and  other  mills.  On  each  side  of  the 
Genesee  valley,  the  country  rises  until  it  be- 
comes table-land  in  the  E.  and  W.  parts.  The 
industrial  resources,  in  addition  to  agriculture, 
ctAinst  of  18  floor  and  grist  mills,  182  sawmills^ 
18  tanneries,  6  woollen  mills,  8  iron  foonderlea, 
a  carding  wad  ftdUng  mills^  and  8  newapt^rs. 
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It  also  has  46  churches  and  6,801  children 
ia  the  pablio,  and  884  in  private  achools.  Bog- 
iron  ore  and  limestooe  are  obtained  here,  and 
&cUitieB  for  traoaportatioa  are  afforded  hy  the 
New  York  and  Erie  railroad  and  the  Genesee 
oanal,  which  pass  tbroagh  the  coantj.  Oapitat, 
Angeiica.  II.  A  county  in  W.  S.  W.  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  organized  in  1778,  and  contains  700 
square  miles.  Kear  the  centre  of  the  county  the 
Ohio  is  formed  by  thA  oonflaeiice  of  the  Alle- 
ghany and  HonoDgahelariTors.  The  Yoiwfai- 
fsheny  and. seTenuore^ also dtaSn  it  iTear 
the  rirers  the  surftoe  is  broken  into  raTines; 
most  of  the  apiand  is  hilly,  and  very  pictur- 
esque. Nearly  all  of  the  county  is  arable, 
producing  in  1860,  526,806  bushel^  of  wheat, 
488,966  of  corn,  267,408  of  poUtoes,  80,686 
tons  of  hay,  and  971,484  pounds  of  butter.  It 
then  contained  179  chnrcfaes,  86  newspapers, 
S8  distilleries,  8  ntul,  and  2  coach  and  firing 
&oU>ries,  9  glass  manufaotoriea,  S  glass  cutting 
f^tories,  17  iron  founderies,  4  hardware  mann- 
&otories,  18  machine  shops,  13  rolling  miUs,  1 
copper  refinery,  69  flour  and  grist  and  82  saw 
mma,  21  tanneries.  In  the  pumio  schools  there 
were  1%664  pupils,  and  8,468  ondedr  ^ivate  tu- 
ition. Water  power  is  abundant.  The  Pom- 
^ylTBnia  oanal,  the  central  raibood,  the  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania  railroad,  the  Alle^ny  val- 
ley, Fittsbnrg,  and  Stenbeoville  and  other  lines 
traverse  the  county.  Alleghany  is  the  second 
county  in  importance  in  the  State.  Capital, 
Pittsburg;  population,  188,290.  III.  A  county 
in  W.  Maryland,  on  the  borders  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Virginia,  contuning  an  area  of  800 
square  miles.  The  river  Potomac  and  its  N. 
branch  form  its  S.  boundary.  The  Youffhiogheny 
river  intersects  its  W.  part,  and  it  is  drained  by 
several  creeks.  The  main  Alleghany  mountains 
and  several  smaller  ridges  traverse  it,  and  its 
enr&ce  is  rocky  aad  broken.  limestone,  sand- 
stone^ iron  ore  and  atmie  coal,  abound,  the  latter 
being  extendvely  mined  at  Onmbolaud,  the 
capitaL  The  glules  or  valleys  in  the  mounttfns 
furnish  the  celebr^ed  glades  butter  and  mntton. 
In  1660  the  population  amounted  to  22,769,  of 
whom  S2,045  were  free,  and  724  shives.  The 
products  were  101,773  bushels  of  com,  78,625 
of  wheat,  168,943  of  oats,  281^38  lbs.  of  but- 
ter, and  10,896  tons  of  hay.  There  were  also 
S  woollen  factories,  1  iron  foundery,  1  iron  for- 
naoe,  4  saw  mills,  1  machine  shop,  81  churches^ 
and  8  newspapers.  In  the  pubUo  schools  were 
2,480  children,  and  100  in  private  seminaries. 
The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  passes  through 
the  county.  IV.  A  county  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  Yir^ia,  lu-ea  600  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  8,616,  of  wnom  2,821  are  free 
ana  694  slaves.  Jaokson'a  river  oats  into 
and  uniting  with  Oow  pastmre  river,  on  the  E. 
border,  forms  the  James  river.  Its  N.  W, 
boundary  is  the  main  AUegbany  chain.  Middle 
monntun  extends  along  the  S.  JS.  line,  and 
Peters  mooutain  and  the  warm  springs  through 
the  centre.  The  products  of  the  county  in 
1800  were  88,436  bosheU  of  com,  10,987  of 
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wheat,  42,210  of  oats,  1,211  tons  of  hay,  and 
29,712  lbs.  of  butter.  It  oontidns  2  iron  fiir- 
naoee,  2  torg^  and  2  flour  mills,  10  churches, 
and  had  168  pnpils  in  the  public,  and  SO 
in  private  schools.  The  James  river  canal, 
and  the  Virfpnia  central  railroad,  tenmnate  at 
Covington,  the  capital.  The  Covington  and 
Ohio  railroad  is  in  progress  of  oonstmotion. 
The  county  contains  iron  ore,  and  the  Bed 
Sweet  Springs,  whidi  have  become  somewhat 
noted.  .In  1800  its  real  estate  was  —cised  at 
«^,a56,  and  In  1666  at  1809^,  showing  as 
increase  ot  89  per  cent. 

ALLEGHANY  OITY,  an  important  manofto- 
toring  city  in  the  vicinity  of  IMttshnrg,  on  the 
right  banlc  of  the  Alleghany  river,  at  the  jnno- 
tion  of  this  riverand  the  Monongahda.  It  has, 
with  other  towns,  spmug  up  from  the  overflow- 
ings of  Pittsbnrg,  and  now  contains  120  manu- 
facturing establishments  of  various  kinds.  Fw 
detail^  see  Pittsbubo. 

ALLEGHANY  COLLEGE.  SeeUsADVUU. 

ALLEGHANY  MOUNTAINa   See  Mirx- 

lAOHIl^  MOVKTAINB. 

ALLEGHANY  Rivbr,  rises  in  Potter  oonn^, 
N.  Pennsylvania,  flows  oircoitoi^y  throogh 
New  Yotkf  retnms  to  Pennsylvania,  and  nnites 
at  Pittsboiv  with  the  Monongahela  river.  Its 
courae  is  through  a  hUly  country,  aboonding 
in  pine  forests  and  coaL  The  river  is  navigable 
for  small  steamboats  nearly  200  miles  from 
Pittsborg.  The  principal  towns  alon^  its 
course  are  Warren,  klttaoning,  and  Pranklm. 

ALLEGIANCE,  the  duty  of  a  subject  to  a 
sovereign.  According  to  the  general  polioy  of 
nations,  a  subject  may  not  renounce  his  alle- 
giance even  by  emigration,  or  naturalization  in 
another  country.  The  oaUi  of  alliance  is  the 
oath  which  every  subject  may  be  called  npon 
to  take,  and  which  is  usually  taken  either  npon 
assuming  the  higher  offices  of  state,  or  Ja- 
dioial,  and  some  other  offices ;  w  won  being 
naturidized.  In  the  United  States  the  oattt  is 
simply  of  obedienoe  to  the  oonstitBlion,  and 
with  it  ia  implied  In  the  case  persmu  tfgij- 
ing  for  natnrdization,  the  renunciation  oi  n** 
tive  allegiance  to  any  other  sovereign  power. 
In  England  the  oath  of  allegianoe  is  to  be  faith- 
ful, and  to  bear  true  allegiance  to  the  sovereign, 
and  with  the  oath  of  alle^ance  is  nsouly 
coupled  the  oatii  of  altjuration,  by  which  th« 
right  of  the  royal  family  to  the  crown  of  England 
is  expressed,  and  the  snpremaoy  and  aothori^ 
of  the  pope  are  alyured. 

ALL£GORY  (Or.  oXXtv,  another,  oyo^cw,  I 
speak),  a  figure  of  speech  in  which  one  thing 
is  siud  and  another  meant,  or  more  strictly,  a 
sustained  description  or  narrative  c£  suppowd 
fiuits  oonoeming  one  thing,  with  a  cleany  pei^ 
oeivaUe  dedgn  to  have  them  applied  to  aniocner. 
Of  oonrse,  an  allegory  always  implies  oom^r- 
ison,  which  in  turn  Implies  absteaction.  The 
obj^tB  compared  in  an  allegory  must  be  on  dif- 
ferent planes  of  thought.  The  use  of  the  al- 
l^ry  depends  on  the  &ct  that  we  are  better 
ao^nuntea  with  the  olfjeots  ot  seDas^  than  we 
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ftre  with  those  of  pore  iuteneot,  and  can  fhere< 
fore  make  <ne  of  these  olnssen  of  ol;}ectB  ser- 
Tioaable  to  eonrej  a  more  vivid  appreheur- 
tixm.  of  the  other.  Henoe  the  allegoiy  most 
^ways  nm  frcna  the  worid  of  sense  to  the 
world  ot  intelleeL  The  all^ry  in  ita  oon- 
BtrnaUon  implies  that  there  is  actual  resem- 
blance between  the  ol^eota  on  these  different 
plancB,  and  t2iat  such  resemblance  is  discerned 
already  by  the  allegorist,  or  in  other  words, 
that  he  onderstands  equally  the  ol^eots  he  com- 
parer and  so  sees  their  resemblance.  Hence 
the  allegoty  ia  not  a  means  of  diaooTeriog  troth, 
bnt  only  of  oonveying  it,  when  discovered.  It 
is  plain  that  no  processes  of  comparison  con, 
■toictly,  be  i^ooesses  of  disooTery.  The  discov- 
ery  has  already  been  made  when  the  compar- 
ison b^ins.  Allegory  ia  a  fbrm  for  dogmatiz- 
Sng— bat  not  an  InstrnmentfHr  reasoning.  And 
yat  allegory  moat  be  inoadly  dlstingaiahed 
mm  anakigy.  Th6  allegory  u  ul  artifidalf 
and  arbitruily  constracted  panorama  of  sen- 
Mia  images,  behind  which  inteUectoal  troths 
are  seen  by  the  mind,  as  throogh  a  trans- 
parencyi  while  the  analogy  la  the  assertion  of 
an  organic  law  roomng  tnrongh  two  planes  of 
existMoe,  and  neceaeitating  correspondences  in 
those  planes.  An  allegory  may  always  be  oon- 
atmcted  where  tiiere  ia  an  analogy,  bnt  there  is 
not  always  an  analogy  where  an  allegory  has 
been  constmcted;  for  an  all^ry  can  be  made 
of  porely  fictitious  details  arbitnuily  arranged, 
whereas  analogy  confines  itself  to  tiiQ  field  of 
ftot  and  tmth,  and  only  exists  as  the  rewlt  of 
law.  Allegory  is  especially  nleaung  to  diil- 
dren,  and  is,  therefore,  a  valoable  anxilialy  of 
demwitary  instrootion.  For  tlw  same  reason, 
allegory  is  more  in  vogne  in  the  early  than  in 
the  later  development  of  a  people  and  a  lan- 
guage. Poetry,  considered  aside  from  its  rhyth- 
mical stmotore,  ia  munly  allegory.  Hence, 
tiiefirsteraof  a  nation  is  its  poetical  era.  Hence, 
cJso,  attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  to  discover  an  allegoiio  character  in  many 
ancient  writings,  where  probably  it  never  ex- 
isted. Thus  Homerwasatone  time  made  thesnb- 
ject  of  snch  attempts,  doubtless  simply  because 
It  was  an  ancient  production.  But  the  most  re* 
markable  attempt  of  the  kind  is  found  in  the 
history  of  rd^;ion.  About  two  centuries  since 
theologians  got  the  &ncy  that  every  thing  in 
tiw  araiptares  was  alleginioal.  and  resorted  to 
■U  eztravaganoes  ot  exposition  to  discover 
tiw  lymbolioal  meaning  <tf  every  board  and 
badger  akin  of  the  tabernacle.  The  distino- 
tion  was  lost  between  an  allctgory  and  an  enig- 
ma. An  allegory  should  not  be  too  long  sus- 
tained, as  a  genera]  rule — the  "  Faery  Queen"  ia 
often  quoted  by  critics  as  an  instance  of  unsuo- 
oeesfol  allegory,  from  its  length.  And  yet,  the 
"Pilgrim's  Progress"  may  be  referred  to  on  the 
other  hand,  in  uefiu»  of  Uie  rule.  Oriental  liter- 
ature is  especially  rich  in  allegory.  Alle^rical 
writing  requires  a  vivid  imsgin^ion,  while  an- 
alogical demands  profound  knowle^^  and  pa- 
tient reflection.  Allegory  is  to  be  dutingniah- 
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ed  also  ftom  myth.  A  mydi  is  originally  and 
intrinaioaUy  a  spontaneoos  nnoonsdooa  ex- 
pression of  a  tmtb— an  allegory,  an  arljfldal 
and  dalilMrate  one^  A  myu  pt>wB-HUL  al- 
l^ory  la  created.  The  present  nse  of  the 
term  myth,  especially  by  Strausa  in  his  Ufe  of 
Jesus,  is  not  altogether  in  harmony  with  this 
distjnotion. 

ALLEGBAIN,  ChbistophxQabbikl,  a  French 
sculptor,  bom  ai  Paris  in  1710,  died  in  1796. 
Hia  atatue  of  Narcissus  gained  him  admission 
into  the  academy.  He  executed  various  works 
of  art  for  Madame  da  Bany,  who  placed  them 
in  her  park  at  Lociennea.  Those  of  his  ?tatoes 
most  aomired,  at  the  time  of  their  prodootion, 
were  his  Yenas  and  Diana. 

ALLEOKETTO,  the  diminutive  of  allegro. 
A  musical  term,  dgnlQring  a  time  less  quick 
than  allegro. 

ALLEGBL  ^boobio,  an  eoderiastio,  and 
cmnposer  of  c»iardi  mnuo,  bom  at  Bome  aboot 
1680,  where  he  died,  Feb.  16, 1640.  He  was  the 
pniri]  of  Nanini,  and  on  terms  <tf  intimacy  with 
Paiestrina.  Hia  voice  was  not  remarlutble,  but  he 
was  a  perfect  master  of  harmoiy,  and  so  faif^y 
esteemed  by  the  professors  of  Uie  art  in  hia 
time,  that  he  was  made  one  of  the  singers  in  the 
pope's  otu^  in  1629.  He  was  conq>icnons  for 
his  benevolent  diaporiUon,  and  crowds  of  the 
cit^poor  were  the  recipients  of  hia  charity, 
beside  which  he  made  frequent  visits  to  the 

Srisons,  to  mitigate  the  snaring  of  the  more 
eserviug  of  th^  inmates.  Bo  valoable  were 
hia  musical  oontribiUioos  to  the  church  aerriofl^ 
that  hia  dtoath  was  felt  as  a  heavy  calami^. 
The  fiunoos  IGserere,  petibrmed  yearly  on  Wed- 
nesday and  Good  Friday  of  Pasuon  Week,  in 
the  pi^  ohi^tel.  Is  one  of  bis  oompomtiuas. 
Yet  the  ef^  which  it  produces  is  doe  rather 
to  the  perfect  manner  in  which  U  ia  ipven,  than 
to  its  iDtrinsic  merit 

ALLEGRO,  an  Italian  word,  signifying  mei^ 
ry,  Joyfol,  and  used  to  designate  a  qoidE,  hot 
not  necessarily  a  gay,  movement  in  mosio.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  an  eutire  oompoution, 
or  a  part  of  one  of  a  qoick  and  lively  charac- 
ter. It  denotes  one  of  the  6  disliDctiona  of 
time,  which  succeed  one  another  as  follows  : 
grave,  adano,  largo,  vivace,  allegro,  presto. 
Other  woraa  are  sometimes  added  to  it  to 
hfflghtea  or  lessen  the  effect^  oe  vary  the  ez- 
prewon,  as  aU«gn>  a$$aij  very  quick ;  alUgr9 
non  mottOi  not  very  qouk ;  aUegro  con  brio, 
qoick,  with  brilliancy, 

AIXEIK.  L  JoBBPH,  a  nonconforming  clcfgy- 
man,  author  of  the  famous  '*  Alarm  to  Unoon- 
verted  Binners,"  and  other  religions  works, 
bora  at  Devizes,  in  1688,  and  died  in  1668.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  a  man  of  exten- 
rive  literary  acqniremeots.  Though  qjeoted 
from  his  curacy  for  nonconformity,  he  yet  pre- 
served bis  reverence  for  the  eodetdasticai  au- 
thorities, and  bis  loyalty  to  the  king.  Hia  work 
above  named,  has  passed  throu^  namerons 
editions.  11.  Bjchabd,  another  EngUah  non- 
oonforming  clergyman,  was  bora  at  Ditohet 
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in  SomenetBhire,  in  1611,  and  dlftd  in  1601, 
He  was  edncatea  at  Oxford,  and  entering  the 
ohnrcb,  was  made  rector  of  Batoombe,  In  Somer- 
aetshire.  He  was  a  rigid  poritan,  and  aasisted 
the  oommianonm  apnrintod  hj  parliament  ttf 

SiriQr  Ilia  cbnroh  or^Bcandafoaa  ministers." 
e  was  deptired  of  Us  noto^,  after  the  res- 
toration, as  a  nonconformist,  but  oomtinned  to 
preach  in  a  private  house,  notwithstanding  the 
risk  of  pnuiehment  which  be  incurred  thereby. 
Althongh  often  censured  for  so  doing,  bis  vir- 
tu ea  shielded  him  from  any  Bererity  on  the  part 
of  the  antboritiea.  He  wrote  Vindieia  Pi&- 
taUt,  "Heaven  Opened,"  and  "TheWoridOon- 
qnered."  The  first  is  still  a  i&vorite  work  with 
uieolofpans  of  the  same  school. 

AT.T.TlT.TTTA  a  Hebrew  compound,  rignlMng 
pruse  ye  the  Lord,  and  vvionaly  employed  by 
the  Hebrews  in  their  worship  and  saored  writ- 
ings.  It  was  early  adc^ted  by  the  ohnroh  as  a 
hymn  of  prtdaa,  bnt  on  account  of  its  J<^nl 
enaracter  was  fiffUdden  to  be  sang  daring  Lent 
Horioal  composers  have  made  freqnwit  use  <^ 
this  term  as  a  text  fen-  some  <^  their  grandest 
compo^tions,  as  in  the  snblime  haUehgah  cho- 
ms  in  Handel's  ^^Ueasiah." 

ALLEMAND,  ZaohaiibJaoquisI^odobb, 
oomte,  a  French  rice-admiral,'  horn  at  Port 
Louis  in  1763,  died  at  Toulon,  Uarch  2,  1838. 
He  entered  the  marine  at  the  age  of  12,  and 
gradually  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  vice- 
admiral.  He  was  one  of  the  first  chevaliers 
of  the  newly  founded  Ugion  d'hotmmr,  and 
was  soon  after  its  formation  raised  to  the  rtmk 
of  officer.  In  1806,  when  commanding  the 
sqnadron  of  BocheforL  be  (^crated  at  sea  for 
fix  months,  seized  and  destnqred  100  En^^ish 
merchant  Teasels,  and  the  Engtish  mtui-«&war 
Oalcntta.  In  18m  h«  also  infficted  some  losses 
upon  EngBah  oomraeroe.  In  1808  he  was  the 
sub-commander  of  the  naval  force  of  Toulon,  and 
in  1809,  commander  of  the  squadrons  of  Brest, 
Toulon,  and  Koohefort,  in  the  capacity  of  rear- 
admiraL  The  fleet  was  anchored  in  the  bay  of 
the  island  of  Aix,  when  on  the  6th  of  April, 
Lord  Cochrane  made  his  appearance  with  60 
fire-ships  and  several  infernal  machines,  invent- 
ed by  Col.  Oongreve.  The  Engltah  were  vic- 
torious, but  the  success  which  they  achieved 
was  very  alight  compared  to  the  immense  ei- 
pemea  connected  with  the  attack.  AUemand 
remained  in  active  service  until  1814,  when, 
ohiefiy  on  acooanfe  of  his  somewhat  intractable 
oharaoter,  be  was  pot  on  the  pennon  list. 

ALLEN.  L  A  county  in  S.  Kentucky,  on  the 
Tennessee  lincL  haa  an  area  of  800  square  miles. 
On  the  K.  E.  It  is  hoonded  by  Big  Barren  river, 
and  Trammers  creek  ftows  tlirough  it  Tlie 
surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  moderately  fi-nit- 
fiiL  In  1860  the  population  numbered  8,743, 
of  whom  7,428  were  free,  and  1,814  slaves.  The 
products  amounted  to  411,656  bushefaof  com. 
9,6(13  of  wheat,  66,306  of  oats,  and  760,806 
lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  are  several  caves  and 
aslt  springs  in  the  county.  The  coonty  was 
formed  in  1616,  and  named  in  honor  of  Ool. 
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John  Allen,  who  was  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Bidsin.  Capital,  Soottsrille.  II.  A  county  ia 
W.  N.  W.  Ohio,  with  an  area  of  406  square 
miles.  The  Auglaize  and  Ottawa  rivers,  and 
Bi\ej  and  Sugar  cawks,  intersect  it  It  faas  a 
fortue  soil,  with  a  sni&oe  generallj  levd,  and 
abonnding  in  hard  wood  ^ber.  In  18S0  it 
omtained  13,109  inhabitants,  and  produced 
388,460  bushels  of  com,  140,680  of  wfaest, 
62,354  of  oats,  8,696  tons  of  hay,  and  191,- 
881  lbs.  of  butter.  Italso  contained  Idcbnrcbes, 
and  a  newi^wper  office,  and  had  4,600  children 
in  the  publto  schools.  The  Ohio  and  Indiana 
railroad  and  the  Miami  canal  pass  through  the 
county, — the  latter  afibrding  good  water  poirer. 
Capital,  Lima.  III.  A  county  in  N.  N.  E.  In- 
diima,  on  the  Ohio  line,  with  an  area  of  SS8 
square  miles.  It  is  nearly  level  in  snriaoe,  with 
a  fruitful  soil,  and  well  watered  by  the  St 
Joseph  and  Bt  Mary  rivers,  which  unite  st 
Fort  Wayne,  the  county  seat,  and  form  the 
Haumee  river.  There  are  ^bo  several  creaks 
flowing  through  the  county.  Adide  ftwB  lome 
oak  openings  and  wet  prairies,  the  country  is 
well  wooded  with  oak,  hi<^ory,  beach, 
and  otber  trees.  The  population  in  1860  was 
16,919,  and  the  prodnct  amounted  to  381,889 
bushels  of  corn ;  189,509  of  wheat ;  68,126  of 
oats,  and  6,910  tons  of  hay.  The  yield  of 
wheat  exceeded  that  of  any  other  connty  in 
the  state,  with  the  exception  of  La  Porte. 
There  were  12  churches  and  3  newspapers  in 
the  county,  and  2,600  pupils  in  the  public 
and  410  in  private  schools.  The  Wabam  and 
Erie  canal  passes  through  Allen  county.  There 
are  alio  a  number  cf  good  plank  rmda,  and  it 
has  oommnnleation  with  Pittsburg  and  Chicago, 
by  the  I^ttshuTg,  Fort  W^e,  and  Chicago  rail- 
road, wUch  passes  through  ca^taL  Ths 
county  was  oraanized  in  1834,  md  received  its 
name  fttmi  GoL  Wm.  Allen,  Eentacky. 

ALLEN, Booov.  Hostofthelrishhogsl^og 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Shannon,  and  oocupTinir  a 
couBiderabte  portion  oi  Eine's  county,  and  the 
county  of  Kiidare,  are  called  the  Bog  of  Allen. 
This  name,  however,  is  not  applied  to  one  great 
morass,  as  the  hogi  indnded  in  it  an  di^inct 
fi-om  each  other,  and  often  separated  by  dry 
ridges  of  land.  These  bc^  extend  across  the 
country  feom  Wicklow  H^  toOalway,  on  the 
S.,  and  from  Howth  Head  to  Sligo  on  the  N» 
embracing  an  extent  of  27  miles  at  the  £,  and 
60  miles  at  the  W.  extremities. 

ALLEN, Epmum  printer  and  editorof 
the  *'Newbnryport  Herald."  bom  aboQt  1780, 
died  March  9, 1846.  He  pnUished  Oat  Jonraal 
fhr  over  80  years,  at  one  time  miiting  in  lii> 
ringle  person  the  fbnctions  of  oompodtor,  press- 
man, editor,  and  carrier. 

ALLEN,  ExHiK,  American  revolntionary 
partisan,  bom,  according  to  some  authorities,  at 
Salisbury,  Ot.,  accordingto  others,  atWoodbn^, 
and  according  to  Mr.  Sparks,  probably  at  Lit«i- 
field,  in  1743,  or  thereabout,  died  at  Bnriing- 
ton,  "Vt.,  Feb.  18,  1789.  His  parents,  Joseph 
Allen  and  Mary  Baker,  soon  after  his  birth  m- 
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igratod  to  Oomwall  in  Vermont,  where  his 
6  younger  brothers  and  2  asters  were  b<«-Q, 
As  we  liave  said,  there  are  no  precise  data  by 
which  we  oaa  fix  his  age  deoisiTely,  though  it 
ia  proboUe  his  birth  took  plaoe  aboat  17^  ai 
•Tea  his  youngest  brothen  were  men  at  the 
wa  the  oommuioement  of  the  revt^Dtion- 
ar7  oonteBt,  and  trm  all  decided  Thigsi 
Previous  to  &e  re^dntion,  there  existed  a 
dispute  between  the  colonies  of  New  Torlc 
and  ICassachnsetts  relative  to  thdr  bonnda- 
ries,  and  the  debatable  land  included  the 
whole  of  the  present  state  of  Vermont,  which 
was  olumed  by  New  Tork.  To  this  dis- 
pate  New  Hampshire  and  OonneoUcut  were 
parties,  and  on  more  than  one  oooauoUf  the 
qourel,  growing  out  of  tlie  absurd  and  conflict- 
ing  grants  of  Oiutfles  II.,  nearly  led  to  armed 
ocuiuon.  Among  the  settlers  in  this  disputed 
territory  was  tlie  &mily  of  Ethan  Allen,  and 
in  tiie  oontroversy  whidi  new  oat  of  the  at- 
tempt to  enfiwoe  New  Ymk  law,  he  first  be- 
osme  eonspiciioai.  Actioiis  of  ^eotmoitb^ng 
brought,  Allen  was  selected  as  agent  to  repre- 
sent the  settlers  in  the  litigalioa  about  to  com* 
menoe  at  Albany.  The  decision  was  adverse 
to  them,  and  they  reeolred  to  resist.  They 
adopted  Allen's  own  phrase — "that  the  go^ 
of  the  hiUs  were  not  those  of  the  valleys."  The 
New  York,  authorities  were  everywhere  set  at 
defianoe.  Allen  was  made  colonel  of  the 
armed  foroe  which  was  organized,  and  which 
not  only  protected  the  New  Hampshire  grant- 
ees but  removed  the  New  Yorlc  settlers.  This 
state  of  affiura  remained  unaltered  until  the 
revolution.  New  York  nuuntaining  her  hos- 
tile attitude^  and  the  Vermonters  the  pos- 
aes^on  ct  fbeit  Sums.  In  1776,  when  war 
with  the  DKrtiher  eoantry  hod  become  inev- 
itable, the  occupation  of  nomderoga  was 
deternuned  on,  and  the  task  confided  to  Allen, 
who  set  out  at  once  at  the  head  of  his 
Green  Honntun  Boys,  reaching  Castleton  May 
7,  1776.  A  party  was  also  -  detached  under 
GapL  Herrick  toward  Skenesborougb,  and 
another  under  Capt.  Douglass  to  Panton  in  the 
vicinity  of  Orown  Point.  On  the  morning  of 
Uay  10,  Allen,  who  had  previously  been  joined 
by  Arnold,  surprised  Tioonden^  sommoning 
Cq>t.  De  la  Plame,  who  commanded  the  post, 
to  sorreader  in  the  name  of  ^'  the  great  Jeho- 
vah and  the  continental  ctmgress.*'  By  this 
CMtp-fitf-nMtn,  2  officers,  48  rank  and  file,  120 
ineoes  of  artillery,  and  a  large  qnanti^  ctf  small 
anus,  were  eapttued,  and  the  oommand  of  the 
Green  monntabis  wrested  from  tiie  En^^^. 
Tha  other  entenwisea  were  eqaally  sttccessfbl, 
SkeiKsboroagfa,  wiUi  an  armed  ^oop,  and  Crown 
P^t  bdag  also  captarod.  A  dimoulty  ensoed 
betwera.  Arnold  and  Allen  relative  to  the  oom- 
mand, whiohf  however,  the  latter  maintdned 
until  he  was  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  the  Con- 
necticut rcfl^ment,  commanded  by  Ool.  Hinman, 
to  whom  he  delivered  his  conquests.  Allen 
then  proceeded  to  Philaddphia.  where  the  oon- 
tuMntal  oongreas  offltdally  acknowledged  his 
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services.  He  next  Joined  Gen.  Schnyler's  army, 
and  rendered  valuable  aid  in  Kontgomery's  ex- 
pedition to  Canada,  but  in  an  anfvrtnnate  dem- 
onstration against  Montreal  was  captmred  and 
sent  a  prisoner  to  England ;  his  old  antagonist 
Tryon,  former  governor  of  New  YoA,  contriv- 
ing tiiat  he  should  sa&r  hardshhM  unusual  to 
an  officer  of  his  rank.  After  a  long  ci4>tivi^ 
in  varioua  places,  he  returned  to  America  to 
be  shut  up  in  one  of  the  dreary  prison  ships  of 
New  York,  where,  on  May  8,  1778,  he  was 
raohaoged.  Kindly  received  by  congress  and 
by  Washington,  he  was  about  to  enter  the  mil- 
itary service  ag^n,  when  the  old  colonial  trou- 
bles regarding  Vermont  were  revived.  Allen 
was  now  dioeen  general,  and  appointed  to  com- 
mand all  the  militia  of  that  state.  In  the  mean 
time  certain  of  the  western  counties  of  New 
Hampshire  sought  annexation  to  Vermont^ 
sen^ng  a  petition  to  that  effect  to  the  legisla- 
ture, who  referred  the  matter  to  the  people. 
The  govemw  of  New  Hampshire  protested 
acainst  this  course,  writing  in  tiie  premises  to 
tiie  oontioental  oongreoa  to  inteipose  its  anthctr- 
i^.  Allen  was  sent  as  the  aguit  of  Vermont 
to  explain  to  congress  tiie  course  of  the  state, 
and  succeeded  in  the  great  oljeot  of  his  mis- 
sion, which  was  the  ultimate  recognition  of 
Vermont  as  one  of  the  separato  states.  At 
about  tilts  time  the  En^h  commanders  in 
America  began  to  meditate  the  restoration  of 
royid  authority  in  Vermont,  and  while  the 
Vermont  claim  to  self-government  was  inalwy- 
auce,  sought  to  take  advantage  of  the  dispute. 
A  tempting  offer  was  made  to  Allen  through 
Beverley  Bobinson,  a  weli-kuown  tory  of  the 
time,  without  any  resnlt,  exoept  that^  fngit- 
ing  n^otiationa,  Allen  was  able  to  preserve  uie 
neatniLUt7  of  the  En^ish  authorities  toward 
his  monntaineers,  who  were  oonseqnently  on- 
molested  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  war.  Dur- 
ing this  season  of  retirement  Allen  served  in 
the  legislature,  and  wrote,  in  addition  to  various 
politiMl  pamphlets,  a  work  called  *^  Beason, 
the  only  Oracle  of  Man,"  in  wMch  the  Bible 
and  the  CUristjfUi  religion  are  assailed.  Before 
the  end  of  the  war  he  removed  to  Bennington, 
thence  to  Arlington,  and  subseqnentiy  to  the 
vicinity  of  Onion  river,  where  he  resded  till 
died.  He  was  twice  married,  and  left  a  wife 
and  several  children  behiad  him. — ^Ib^l,  brother 
of  Ethan,  was  bom  in  1762,  and  died  Jan.  7, 
1814,  at  Phihtdelphio.  He  served  in  the  Ameri- 
oui  army  during  tiie  revolution,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  1»e  oonstititional  convention  of  Ver- 
mont, and  held  many  offiees  cf  trust  undw  ita 
ptate  oigaidation.  In  179S  he  went  to  SVance, 
where  he  purchased  20,000  muskets  and  24 
cannon,  expecting  to  sell  th«n  to  the  state; 
but  while  retnrning  home  with  a  portion  of 
them  on  board,  he  was  taken  and  brought  to 
England,  under  the  accusation  of  Aimishlng 
arms  to  the  Irish  rebels.  A  lawsuit  of  8  years 
duration  followed,  in  which  he  was  suooessfbl. 

ALLEN,  IIenrt,  a  religious  enthu^t,  bom 
at  Newport,  B.  L,  Jane  1^  1748,  died  at  NorOt^ 
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ampton,  N.  H.,  Feb.  S,  1784.  He  lield  peonUar 
cnmdons  on  religioiu  subjeo^  believing  that 
tue  flonl  fa  an  emuurtion  fixxn  God,  tliafc  oar 
first  parenta  were  not  oorporaal  befim  the  fUl, 
that  there  will  be  no  resarreotion  of  the  body, 
and  that  men  are  not  bound  to  obey  tlte  wdi- 
uanoee  of  the  goeptA.    These  doobioes  he 

f reached  in  Kova  Scotia,  abont  the  year  1778. 
[e  poblished  some  treatises  and  sermons,  and 
a  l>ook  of  hymns. 

ALLEN,  JoEN,  arehbishop  of  Dublin,  bom 
in  1470,  and  assassinated  in  16S4,  by  Thomas 
Flbiger^d,  son  of  the  earl  of  Kildare.  Af- 
ter ffmdoadng,  he  was  sent  to  Rome  an 
ohardi  busneaa,  where  he  remidned  9  yearsL 
On  his  return,  cardinal  Wdsey  made  him  hia 
oh^;>l^  and  Judge  d  his  oonrt  as  legate  « 
lia»9,  in  whidt  poi3ti<m  be  waa  snqweted  of 
the  moat  flagrant  malpraotioas.  In  IftSS  be 
leo^Ted  the  q)p<^ntinent  of  ardibiahop  of 
DttbUn  and  ohanodlor  of  bvland. 
ALLEN,  JoHx,  U.  D.,  a  writer  on  pbysiolo^, 

Eolitics,  and  metaphyrios,  born  near  Edm- 
argh,  in  1770,  died  at  Dnlwioh  college,  of 
which  institution  be  was  master,  in  1848. 
After  leaving  the  university,  he  became  a  leo- 
turer  on  phymology  in  bis  native  eity,  and  at 
this  time  identified  himself  with  the  parlia* 
mentary  reform  movement.  About  the  year 
1800,  he  became  aoqnunted  with  Lord  Hol- 
land, and  aooompanied  him  in  a  jouraey  through 
France  and  Spun.  He  afterward  became  his 
private  secretary.  His  oootributions  to  the 
**Edinbnrgh  Beview"  were  aumerous  and 
valnable,  ohisfly  relating  to  the  Britnh  oonsd- 
tndon,  and  French  md  l^wnish  history ;  and 
his  investigations  determined,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, the  views  of  that  periMioal  on  oonstitn- 
tional  questions.  The  most  valnable  work  pro- 
ceeding from  his  pen  is  his  "  Inquiry  into  the 
Rise  and  Growth  of  the  Royal  iWtigative  in 
England,"  published  in  1880.  He  was  under- 
aecretary  of  the  conuniaeioners  for  treating 
with  America,  in  1806.  Dr.  Allen  possessed  a 
fine  intellect,  and  had  stored  his  mind  with 
extensive  information. 
ALLEN,  JoBBPH  W.,  an  English  landscape 
inter  cS  considerable  merit,  bom  at  Lam- 
th,  Surrey,  in  1808,  died  Aug.  26,  1863, 
«f  beart-^seaae.  He  was  for  a  time  a  aohotrf- 
maater,  but  soon  gave  up  teaching^  and  went 
to  London  to  atndy  art  At  tiiis  time,  being  in 
narrow  oircnmstanoea,  he  used  to  paint  signs 
and  transparencies,  to  eke  out  a  sub^stenoe, 
and  afterward  took  np  Bcenokp^nting.  He  final- 
ly became  principal  scene-painter  at  the  Olym- 
pic theatre,  then  nnder  the  management  of  Mad- 
ame Vesttis,  and  his  prodnctions  contributed 
materially  to  the  success  of  the  pieces  repre- 
sented there.  But  the  result  of  bis  engaging 
in  this  branch  of  the  art  waa  to  corrupt  bis 
style  in  landsci^  painting.  He  had  excelled 
in  depicting  quiet,  mral  scenery ;  bat,  when  he 
began  to  employ  the  "  brilliant  effects"  which 
ahoold  be  confined  to  the  stage,  the  resnlts 
which  be  obtained  were  for  inferior  in  fideUty^ 


and  tmth  to  natnre^  to  tboae  exBUted  In  Ui 
earlier  produetlmn.  On  fho  vbole^  be  does 
not  rank  higli  unong  Enriish  paintersi 

ALLEN,  Moan,  a  okigyman  of  lOdwi^r, 
Geoiffia,  bora  in  Korthampton,  HaaSb,  Bept, 
14,  1748,  died  Feb.  8,  1779.  He  enjoyed 
tiie  friendship  of  James  Ibdiscm,  and  waa 
an  ardent  patriot.  In  1778  hia  church  waa 
bomed  by  the  British  teoops.  He  render* 
ed  himarif  very  obnozions  to  them  by 
zed  fbr  the  revolutionary  cause,  and  craue- 
fluently,  when  o^xtured,  he  was  closely  oon- 
nned  in  a  prison-ship.  He  endeavored  to 
escape  by  swimming  ashore,  and  was  drowned. 

ALLEIN,  Paul,  an  editor  and  anthw  of 
several  poems,  bom  at  Prondence,  R.  L,  Feb. 
16,  1776,  died  at  Baltimore  in  1686.  Afbr 
naduating  at  Brown  nnlvenrity,  ha  went  to 
fliiladelphia,  and  was  empltnrad  to  write  Mac 
the  **Fortfi>lio"  and  "United  Statea  GaMtte." 
In  1801,  he  pnUidied  a  anaH  v<danie  of  poema. 
fie  also,  about  this  time,  superintended  the 
publication  of  "Lewis  and  Clark's  Travels." 
Boon  after,  he  projected  a  "  life  of  Wadiing- 
ton,"  and  obtained  a  great  nnmber  o{  aub- 
aoribers ;  but  sueh  was  his  indolence  that  he 
made  no  effort  whatever  to  fhlfil  tite  obligation 
which  he  had  thus  assumed.  He  then  became 
aaccesHvely  the  editor  of  the  "Federal  Re- 
publican "  and  tiie  "Journal  of  the  Timea," 
but  was  unsnocessfal  in  both  capacities,  sank 
into  extreme  povertr,  and  for  a  time  hn  reason 
was  obscured.  He  finally  assumed  the  nianaa»> 
ment  ot  the  "Homing  Chronide**  at  Bant- 
more,  and  conducted  that  joomal  until  his 
death.  In  1881.  tbe  "LIfb  of  Wasbingtcm*' 
appeared,  published  in  hia  name,  bat  reidlj 
written  by  John  Neal  and  another  of  hU 
friends  named  Watkins.  Allen  merely  oon- 
tribated  a  portion  the  preface.  His  poem 
of  "Noah"  waa  pnblished  ia  1831,  in  5  eantoa. 
It  had  originally  consisted  of  26 ;  bat,  having 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Keal  for  re- 
vision, he  jndlcioosly  reduced  it  to  its  present 
dimensions.  It  now  begins  with  the  srading 
fbrth  of  the  raven.  The  composition,  as  a 
whole,  is  pleaaing,  and  contains  some  excellent 
Unes,  although  many  of  the  couplets,  from  their 
extreme  literalness,  have  an  aai  of  bariesqne. 

ALLEN,  SAMuxt,  a  Lond<m  merdiant.  who 
died  May  6, 1706,  afed  70.  He  purchased  from 
Mason's  heirs  in  1691  a  iaxge  traet  of  land  in 
New  Hamnsbire,  indnding  Portsmouth  nd 
Dover,  and  extending  60  miles  inland.  He 
acted  as  goveraor  of  New  Hamp^ire  until  the 
arrival  of  Lord  Bellamont  in  1699.  His  pnr- 
diase  involved  him  in  a  protracted  lawsuit  with 
the  actual  settiers,  who  produced  an  Indian 
titie,  subsequently  found  to  be  a  forg^,  bat 
not  until  the  Allen  family  had  become  extinct. 

ALLEN,  SoLOHON,  American  revtdntionary 
soldier,  bom  at  Northampton,  Feb.  S8,  1761, 
died  Jan.  20,  1821.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of 
m^or  during  the  revolution,  and  asristed  in 
pnUing  down  Shay*s  rebellion,  at  a  later  period. 
At  the  age  of  6<^  he  became  acletgyman,  and, 
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althoQgh  defloieiitin  intelleotnal  oaltare,  having 
vaiojea  bat  scanty  opportunitiea  for  acqairing 
knowledge  in  early  ufe,  he  had  remarkable 
SDooeH  in  his  new  q>here  of  exertion. 

AIJiEN,  Thoius.  I.  A&moas  mathemati- 
oian,  bom  at  Uttozeter,  Staffordshire,  in  1542, 
died  iu  1089.  He  received  his  first  degree  at  Ox- 
farif  and  in  1660  tock  np  hia  nridowe  at 
GHonoester  Hall,  wliere  he  devoted  himaelf  to 
the  atndy  of  philoeophy  and  mathematics.  He 
afterwanl  reuded  for  some  time  with  the  eail 
ci  Noithomberland,  where  he  eqjoyed  the  ao- 
oiety  of  many  learned  men.  Iffis  soientifio  at- 
tainments  brooght  apcm  him  the  sospicion  of 
dealing  iu  magic,  ana  he  was  accosed  of  naing 
the  black  Art  to  promote  a  match  between 
Qneen  Elizabeth  and  his  friend  the  earl  of 
Leicester.  A  great  part  of  his  valuable  collec- 
tion of  manuscripts  was  presented  to  the  Bod- 
leian library.  II.  Sib  Tbovas,  an  English  ad- 
miral, who  gained  tbe  first  naval  victory  over 
the  Dutch.  In  1965,  with  a  sqoadron  of  8 
ahhM,  he  defeated  their  Smyraa  fleet,  and, 
tanng  4  vessels,  compelled  the  remainder  to 
take  Ttiogfi  in  tbe  harbor  of  Oadiz.  III. 
Thomas,  an  American  clergyman,  bom  at 
KorthsmptoD,  Mass.,  Jan.  17,  1748,  died  at 
Fittofield,  Mass.,  Feb.  11, 1810.  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  ooUmc  in  17G2,  and  was  ordained 
in  1764  at  Httsfield,  of  which  town  he  was  the 
first  minister.  Twice  during  the  war  of  the 
American  revolution  he  served  as  chaplain,  and 
in  the  battle  of  Bennington  he  took  an  active 
part.  He  was  minister  of  the  same  ohurch 
from  the  time  of  his  ordination  until  that  of 
his  death,  a  period  of  nearly  46  years,  and 
dorinff  this  time  delivered  many  lectures,  and 
preached  600  or  700  Amend  sermons,  in  addition 
to  his  nsoal  Sabbath  discourses.  He  was  a 
man  of  pi^,  energy,  and  determination,  and 
of  a  warm  uid  affectionate  dispoentioo. 

ALLEK,  Willi  AM.  L  An  Ameiioan  clergy- 
man and  author,  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Allen,  the  first  minister  of  Httsfield,  Mass. ; 
hia  mother  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Jonathan  Lee,  the  first  minuter  of  Salts- 
tHiry,  Oonn.,  and  was  a  desoeodant  of  Gov-' 
emor  Bradford.  Dr.  Allen,  the  ninth  of  12  chil- 
dren, was  bom  in  Pittafield,  Jan.  2, 1784.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  college  In  1802,  and 
puraoed  tbe  study  of  theology  with  Dr.  [^erce, 
of  Brookline.  After  being  licensed  in  1804 
by  the  Berkshire  association,  he  preached  for 
some  months  in  the  western  part  of  New  York 
in  various  i^aoea.  Upon  his  retnm  he  was  ap- 
p<rfated  a  regent  in  Harvard  coUeoa,  as  saooeseor 
to  Dr.  Ohanning ;  while  In thatofibe  he  prepared 
tbe  first  edition  c^hia  "  Amerioan  BiographieBl 
and  Historical  Diotionarv,"  pnbHsbed  in  1809, 
and  eontuning  notices  of  about  700  Ameriona, 
TMfl  was  the  first  book  of  generd  ld<^fn^hy  is- 
sued  in  this  coon  try.  In  1607  tbe  anthor  had 
prepared  the  lives  of  American  ministers  for 
the  Rev.  David  Bogae's  "History  of  Dis- 
•entm,"  pablished  in  Limdon  in  4  vob.  The 
aeeond  edition  of  Dr.  AUen*!  Diotlwary  ap- 
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peered  In  1883,  and  oontahied  more  than  1,800 
names.  The  third  edition,  published  in  Boston  in 
1667,  is  much  enlarged,  having  bic^j^phies  and 
notices  of  nearly  7,000  Americans,  more  or  less 
distinguished.  His  connection  with  the  univer- 
sity ceased  in  1810o*'hen  he  delivered  tbe  ora- 
tion before  the  Phi  Beta  K^pa  society, 
'Vashington  Allston  being  the  poet  of  the  occa* 
sion.  ui  October,  1810,  he  was  orduned  pas- 
tor of  the  church  hi  Pittsfield,  as  his  fiUher*a 
sacoessor.  In  1812,  he  married  Maria  Malle- 
ville  Wheelock,  danghter  of  President  John 
Wheelook,  of  Dartmouth  college.  The  legisla- 
ture of  New  Hampshire  in  1816  altered  the 
charter  d  Dartmouth  ooUego,  and  created  in  its 
stead  a  university,  of  which  Dr.  Allen  was 
made  president  in  1817.  Upon  an  appeal  to 
the  supreme  court  at  Wadiington,  the  rights  of 
the  colle^  against  the  state  were  maintained 
in  1819,  m  a  decision  which  has  had  a  wide  in- 
fiuence  upon  the  subject  of  corporate  rightSb  In 
the  foUowiog  year,  1820,  Dr.  Allen  was  ap- 
pi^nted  prendent  of  Bowdoin  oi^^e,  Me.,  as 
euooewor  to  Dr.  Appleton,  and  retaiiied  that 
poaitimi  until  lus  rerignatlcm  of  the  <^oe  in 
1880,  dnoe  trhioh  time  be  has  lived  in  Korth- 
ampton,  Mass.,  engaged  in  various  literary  la- 
bors. Among  these,  is  a  collection  of  more  than 
10,000  words  not  found  in  dictionaries  of  the 
English  language;  nearly  1,600  being  con- 
tributed to  Dr.  Worcester's  dictionary  (1S46): 
more  than  4,000  for  Webster's  (1864);  and 
about  6,000  for  the  prqjected  new  edition,  of 
Webster.— His  other  chief  writings  are :  Bac- 
calaureate Addresses,  1833-29;  Junius  Un- 
masked, to  prove  that  Lord  Sackville  was  the 
real  Junius;  Accounts  of  Shipwrecks;  Psalms 
and  Hymna,  with  many  original  hymns,  1686 ; 
Memoirs  of  Dr.  Eleazer  Wheelodc,  and  of  Dr. 
John  Godman,  185S ;  An  ffistorical  Disooorae 
Ok  the  fortieth  am^versaiy  of  ttie  aeoond 
dmroh  in  Dwohester,  1848;  a  IMsoourse  at  the 
dose  of  the  second  centn^  of  tbe  Settlement  oi 
Korthampton,  Mass.,  1864;  Wunnissoo,  or  the 
Vale  of  Hoosatunnuk,  a_boem,  with  learned 
notes,  1866;  beside  a  Dudleian  lecture  at 
Oambridga,  and  various  sermons  and  reports. 
U.  A  celebrated  pharmaceutical  chemist  and 
lecturer  on  chemistry  at  Guy's  hospital,  London, 
was  bom  hi  1770,  and  died  in  1648.  Having 
studied  the  science  in  the  establishment  of  a 
London  chemist,  he  afterward  carried  on  the 
busineas  on  his  own  account  He  was  made  a 
fellow  of  the  royal  sodety  in  1807,  and  tiie 
resnlta  of  his  researches,  in  company  with  bto 
friend  Pepys,  were  published  by  that  body. 
He  waa  remartable  in  private  ata  for  gene- 
rosity and  benevoleime.  HI.  Obief  Jostioe  of 
Pennsylvania  before  the  war  the  revolntioa 
He  was  tbe  son  (tf  William  Alien,  a  distinguished 
merchant  of  jE^iladelphia,  and  saoceeded  hia 
&tber-in-law,  Andrew  Ibmiltm,  as  reoordw  of 
tiiat  city  in  1741.  He  was  opposed  to  the 
movement  of  the  colonies  against  the  mother 
ooantry,  and  before  tbe  revMution  broke  ont, 
removed  to  Xii(^aiid,vhere  he  died  In  1760.  V» 
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was  B  Mend  to  Uteratare  and  the  fine  arta,  and 
assisted  Fraaklia  in  establiahing  the  college  at 
Philadelphia. 

ALIiEN,  WiLUAU  HraTBT,  an  office'  of  the 
American  navy,  born  at  ProTidenoe,  R.  Oct. 
SI,  died  at  Pljmoath,  Eng.,  Aagust  16, 
1818.  Agunst  the  wishes  of  his  fhUier,  Wil- 
liam AUen,  a  buqw  in  fba  TeTcdntionaiT  armj^ 
he  entered  the  hbyj  as  a  midBhipnian  m  1800, 
After  aervin^  wiUi  credit  in  vanoos  different 
Tessels,  and  in  different  cflf>adtiea,  he  waa  in 
1809  appointed  first  lieutenant  of  the  fiigate 
United  States.  Oct.  2S,  1812,  he  distingoi^ed 
himself  in  the  action  between  this  vesael  and 
the  British  frigate  Maoedonitui,  which  resulted 
in  the  ouitnre  of  the  latter.  Lient.  AUea  waa 
introsted  with  the  oommnnd  of  the  prize,  which 
he  carried  to  New  York.  "Ha  was  afterward 
promoted  to  be  master  commandant,  and  re- 
ceived the  oominand  of  the  brig  Argus,  in  1818. 
In  this  Teasel  he  conveyed  to  France  the 
Amerioan  minister  to  that  oonntrj,  Kr.  Craw- 
ford, and  having  dischaised  thia  dnty,  pro- 
ceeded to  wuise  in  the  ndgmwrhood  of  Eof^and. 
He  took  a  great  many  prizeSi  and  o^itored 
property  to  the  amount,  as  was  estimated,  of 
12^000.000.  On  Angost  14,  he  fell  in  with  the 
Bnti^  brig  Pelicao,  and  in  the  action  wluoh 
enaned,  and  which  resulted  in  the  oaptnre  of 
the  Argua,  was  mortally  wounded.  His  leg 
was  amputated  at  sea,  mi  be  was  carried  to 
Plymouth,  where  he  died  on  the  day  after  the 
action.  He  was  eagerly  desirous  of  glory, 
brAe  in  action,  and  courteous  in  his  manners. 

ALLEN,  WiLLiAu  HowABD,  an  American 
naval  officer,  bom  ia  Hudson,  New  York,  in 
1792,  was  2d  lieat,  of  the  Argua,  Capt  Allen, 
when  she  was  taken  by  the  Pelican  on  tbe 
coast  of  England  in  4818,  and  commanded  in 
the  latter  put  of  tbe  action  when  both  hia  tn^ 
perioia  had  been  carried  bftow  woonded.  He 
was  killed  in  the  vidnify  of  Matanaw^  in  Nov. 
1822,  vldle  gallantly  leading  a  boat  attack  n^on 
a  piratical  sqoadron.  He  had  attained  a  high 
rejputation  in  the  navy,  and  fell  at  the  age  of  80. 
His  native  town  erected  a  monument  to  hia 
memory, 

ALLENDE  J.,  a  Spanish  officer,  of  Mexican 
birth,  to  whom  tbe  Kexican  revolutionist 
Hidalgo  first  intmsted  his  plan  of  revolt 
against  the  Spanish  power  in  Sept.  1810, 
and  tbe  first  man  <^  rank  who  joined  the  curate 
of  Dolores  in  his  first  demoosUation.  Allende 
was  at  that  time  a  captun  of  the  Mexican  regi- 
ment of  La  Reyna,  and  brought  to  the  service 
tbe  military  skill  of  which  Hidalgo  was  so 
mneh  in  need.  "When  the  r^raent  <tf  Ia 
Reyna  and  that  of  Oedaya  joined  Hidalgo,  Al- 
lende waa  able  to  j^ve  wame  oooAibukcj  to  the 
native  levies,  and  enaUed  them  to  atorm  the 
&moua  Alhond^  d  Gnani^uato.  After 
Nov.  20,  1810,  Allende  J<noed  Hidalgo,  and 
waa  able  to  replace  the  guna  which  had  pre- 
^onahr  been  lost  at  Aouloo,  by  bringing  others 
from  San  Blaa,  the  great  naval  station  ^  Spain 
on  the  Fadflc^  of  whioh  Moreloa  bad  obtauud 
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poflsesBlML  The  whole  of  tiieae  guns;  thouh 
of  heavy  calibre,  were  borne  by  the  naked  £i- 
dians  over  the  Cordilleras.  Contrary  to  the  adr 
vice  of  Allende,  Hidalgo  determined  to  fight  tbe 
enemy,  and  was  defeated.  Allende  brou^t  off 
the  frt^pnmt  of  the  army,  and  was  arrested  near 
Saltiilo,  on  the  ve^  ground  of  Gen.  Taylor'a 
victory  over  Santa  Anno,  bytiietrMdiieiyaf  an 
old  ccmrade  named  EUzondo^  aodalKAirahlm 
chiefatCfaihnahna,  July,  1811.  After  Hidalgo 
had  defeated  Trunllo,  .^ende  was  anzioaa  to 
march  at  once  on  Mextoo^  and  Hideo's  refusal 
has  been  considered  the  cause  of  the  Sailure  ci 
this  first  attempt  at  revolution.  Allende  had 
muoh  power  over  the  natives ;  so  much,  indeed, 
that  in  more  than  one  of  the  early  actions 
of  the  revolution  tiiey  charged  up  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Spanish  artiUwy,  which  they 
thought  to  muffle  by  atuffing  thiear  straw  hota 
into  their  months. 

ALLENT,  PiKBSK  Albxahdhk  Jobeph,  a 
French  genmd,  bom  at  St.  Omer  in  1778,  died 
JoJy  8, 1887.  In  1798  he  aerved  aa  a  simide 
anuloyman,  on  the  oooaorai  of  the  bomliard- 
mentoflille.  He  waa  admittwl  to  the  ogiya 
d«  ginU^  and  in  1700  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
ccmtain;  snbsequentiy  he  was  appcunted  isktf 
^itat  major  du  amie  of  the  armies  of  Moiti  and 
the  Danube.  Under  the  empire  he  waa  pro- 
moted to  the  grade  of  dd  bataillon  or 
mi^or,  and  put  at  the  head  <tf  the  committee  of 
fortifications.  In  1814  he  distinguished  hims^ 
by  his  valiant  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  defenoe 
of  Paris,  Aft&r  the  restoration,  he  be«mie 
chief  of  the  staff  of  the  national  guard  and 
councillor  of  state.  In  1832  he  waa  raised  by 
Louis  Philippe  to  the  dignitv  of  peer  of  France. 
Gen.  Allent  had  received  a  finished  das- 
ucal  education,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
the  field  of  literature,  not  only  by  his  vraAa 
on  military  sabjecta,  but  also  by  an  essay  <hi  the 
moral  and  pt^tioal  influenoe  <x  the  art  <»  paint- 
ing^ which,  in  1708,  gained  a  ^ize  at  the 
national  institnte  of  Fraace. 

ALLENTOWN,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Le- 
high county,  Pennsylvania ;  ntoated  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Lehigh  river,  18  miles  above 
its  junction  with  the  Delaware.  The  first  bouse 
was  built  by  William  Allen  in  1760,  on  a  grant 
of  20,000  acres  received  from  William  Penu. 
Around  him  were  large  tracts  owned  by  PhUa- 
delphians,  called  *' Geutiemen's  land,"  and  used 
by  them  as  bunting  grounds.  William  Plumstic, 
<tf  the  ffovemor's  oouncil,  built  his  *^baU"  njaoa 
one  of  uiese  tracts  called  Egypt,  whioh  waa  after- 
ward known  aa  "WhitebalL"  Upon  thia,  on 
tiie  site  of  Uw  wesent  "  Egyptian  ehnroh,**  waa 
bidlt  the  firat  Lutlieran  ehnndi  in  Arnica,  <hi 
the  west  aide  of  tbe  Lehigh.  In  1708  Uie  town 
was  laid  ont  and  called  Kotthan:^>ton,  the  name 
of  the  connty  it  then  belonged  to.  It  oontained 
18  families.  In  1776  there  were  64  hooaea,  of 
which  7  were  taverns.  Early  attempts  were 
made  to  remove  the  county  seat  from  Easton  to 
Northampton,  the  latter  Wng  rqiresented  as 
the  ouitre  of  tbe  ooon^,  and  tiie  nffoa.  be- 
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twasB  it  and  EHtm,  now  ao»  of  tbe  most  lilf^ 
Ij  onUiTatod  portims  of  PennsylTania,  "  u  aa 
imbrokeii  wUderneas  withont  inhabtonta  or 
water."  In  1819  Lebigh  county  was  eetabliabod 
aod  NortbamptoQ  was  made  the  ooonty  town, 
having  been  incorporated  as  a  borongh  tiie  year 
jVBTioiuly.  lu  1888  the  name  was  choiged  to 
AUttLtown.  Ial880  abandant  supplies  of  excel- 
lent water  were  introdooed  from  a  large  spring 
near  by,  on  the  bonk  of  the  Little  Lehigh ;  and 
from  tMs  time  tbe  place  has  r^iidly  increased  in 
popalatton.  By  a  r^road  extending  up  and 
down  the  valley  of  the  Lehigh,  it  is  connected 
in  one  direoUon  with  the  anthracite  coal  re^on 
at  the  head  waters  of  this  stream,  and  in  the 
otiier  it  has  direot  oommnnioation  with  New 
TotIc  and  Philadelphia,  each  of  whidi  by  the 
-w^  of  Eastoii  la  aboat  100  milea  distant  The 
oonstnioticm  of  another  railroad  of  86  milee  in 
length  is  just  eommenoed,  which  will  oonneot 
the  Lehigh  valley  with  that  of  the  Sohaylkill 
above  Beading,  and  complete  the  last  link  in. 
the  most  direct  line  of  communication  between 
Kew  York  city  and  the  sonth-wesL  By  these 
railroads  and  the  Lehigh  canal,  Allentown  is 
made  a  very  inqwrtant  central  point  for  sup- 

Elies  of  iron  ores  and  anthracite.  Several  large 
last  fhmaoes  are  already  in  operation ;  and  the 
business  most  beoome  far  more  extennve,  al- 
thoagh  this  valley  even  now  prodaoes  one-tenth 
of  all  the  iron  manu&ctDred  in  the  United  States. 
The  population  of  Allentown  are  mostly  of  Ger- 
man desoent,  and  the  German  language  is  a^ 
commonly  spoken.  The  newspapers  are  in 
boUi  the  German  and  £n^iBh  lanmagea;  &» 
conrta  are  oonduoted,  and  the  reoords  are  kept 
in  both.  The  popolati(»i  In  1867  is  l)etween 
8,000  and  OjOOO. 

ALL£RSTAIK,or  Hallebstain,  a  German 
Jesuit,  bom  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  ISth  century, 
died  about  the  year  1777.  He  went  as  mission- 
ary to  China,  where  his  mathematical  and  astro- 
nomical  attunments  attracted  the  attention  of  tlie 
Chinese  emperor  Kien-loag.  who  promoted  him 
to  the  rank  <d  mandarin,  and  put  l^m  at  the  bend 
of  the  mathematical  department  of  the  govern- 
ment Allerstun  obtuned  from  the  statistical 
department  the  Chinese  oeneus  for  the  years 
1700  and  1761,  tram  which  it  i^>pear8  that  the 
pt^mlation,  whiob  in  tbe  fixat^iamed  year  was 
ig6,887,m,roae  In  thenert  year  to  106,21^624. 
These  pieces  of  informatiou,  trandated  by 
Father  AUerstain  himself  fhun  Ohineae  into 
English,  were  received  in  Europe  in  1779,  Mid 
are  considered  very  valuable,  especially  as  Uiey 
corroborate  the  accounts  of  the  celebrated  mis- 
sionary Amiot,  and  establish  the  fset  of  the 
OTogreauve  increaae  of  the  Chinese  population. 
Bi^  the  publication  of  the  census  baa  been  dis- 
continued by  the  Chinese  government  oot  of 
Seat  of  revealing  Uie  secret  of  its  strength.  Tbe 
census  proeored  by  the  enemstic  activi^  of  Al- 
lerstain  is  inolnded  in  tbe  .Osaor^tiMi  gMfole 
dd  la  China. 

ALLESTAfi,  a  town  in  tbe  penimla  of  U»- 
Imsbi  4m  tiw  wmk  of  tbe  Qneda  river,  in  the 


khigd<»a  of  Qaeda  or  i^dda.  It  has  2,000 
dwellings,  amonf;  them  many  fine  buildings^ 
and  waa  at  one  tune  the  reddenoa  of  the  kinjgk 
ALLESTREE,  or  AuiBntBT,  Biobjlbd,  an 
English  divine,  a  native  of  Uppiogton,  in  Shrop- 
shire, bora  in  1619,  died  in  1680.  Doring  the 
civil  war  he  joined  the  king's  party,  and  wasat 
the  batUe  of  Keinton-6eId  in  Warwickshire.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  took  orders,  and 
was  afterward  one  of  those  expelled  when  the 
parliament,  in  1648,  sent  visitors  to  Oxford  to 
demand  the  submissiim  of  the  university.  He 
found  an  asylum  in  the  family  of  Lord  Newport, 
Shropshire,  and  after  the  battle  of  Wtn^ter, 
he  was  fixed  upon  by  the  royalists  as  a  proper 
person  to  convey  despatches  and  have  a  oon- 
fereuoe  with  the  king  at  Bonen.  Soon  after 
the  retom  of  Charles,  he  was  made  cuion  <tf 
Cluist^  ohnrcb,  king**  chaplain,  regios  pro- 
iesaor  <^  divinity,  and  in  1665  promoted  to  the 

Srovoetsl^  of  kitoo,  whtoh  he  reangned  1678. 
[e  was  a  graduate  ct  Oxfwd,  where,  in  1684^ 
40  of  his  sermons  were  published. 

ALLETZ,  Pierre  Edouard,  a  French  writer, 
bora  at  Paris  in  1798,  died  at  Barcelona  in  1860. 
Throughout  his  life  he  was  the  personal  friend 
of  Guizot  and  Lamartine.  From  1844  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe, 
he  was  consul-general  of  France  at  Geneva,  and 
after  that  event  until  his  death  he  held  the  same 
office  at  Barcelona.  His  prinapal  literary  work 
which  gained  Mm  distinction  was  published 
at  Paria  in  1882  under  the  tiUe  of  J^wImm 
dalatavffrtoiegtMrale.  The  other  productions 
of  his  pen  oonsiit  in  a  dramatic  poem,  WalpoU^ 
and  inmiseelluieoQS,  historical,  ethical,  political, 
and  poetical  writings. 

ALLEVARD,  a  townof  F^oe,  on  the  river 
Ozoins.  It  is  noted  for  its  Iron  mines,  which 
yield  4,600  tons  a  year,  and  as  the  birth-place 
of  the  chevalier  Bayard. 

ALLEY,  WiLUAH,  an  English  prelate,  bcvn 
^  Wyoombe,  Bucks,  in  1600,  died  in  1670,  a 
gradaate  of  Eton  college  and  King's  oolite, 
Cambridge.  He  afterward  studied  at  Oxfwd ; 
bat  as  he  waa  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  refor- 
mation,  he  retired  daring  Mary's  rdgn  into  the 
north,  where  he  kept  a  schocd  and  practised 
phrao.  Under  Elizabeth  he  was  made  lecturer 
atBL  Panl'a,  and  in  1660  bishop  of  Exeter.  He 
mote  the  "  Poor  Han's  Library,"  eontaining 
sermwia,  &a,  besides  a  commentary  on  St 
Peter's  first  Epistie,  aod  a  taanslation  of  tiia 
Pentateuch  in  uie  bishop's  Bible. 

ALLEYN,  EnwASD,  an  English  actor  and 
ph^r-house  proprietor,  was  born  in  London  in 
1666,  and  died  at  Dulwioh  college,  of  which 
institution  he  was  the  founder,  in  1626.  'He 
was  the  friend  of  Jonson  and  Shakgpeare,  and 
acquired  a  larae  fortune  by  tbe  theatres  which 
he  owned  in  London,  and  by  his  mastership  of 
the  bear-wdens.  He  finuly  setUed  down 
qidetly  at  Dnlvrioh  with  his  w1£b,  contenting 
himscdf  with  the  same  allowanoe  of  food  and 
dotiiing  which  waa  allotted  to  each  of  hia  pen- 
sknecB.  At  bis  death  he  left  propertgr  fbr  the 
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endowmuit  of  90  ■ImihoiiMfl)  heASm  legules 
to  hii  wifb  and  rdatirM.  His  nniiiifioMit 
ehaiitiei,  and  not  hii  JaU  a»  an  aotw,  hava 
peipetoated  his  fiuna, 

ALLOAIER,  JoHAHN,  a  noted  chess-player 
and  German  irriter  on  the  game,  lived  dnrins 
file  greater  part  of  hh  lifo  in  Vienna,  bat  died 
at  Pragne  in  1626.  Toe  sonie  years  he  was  a 
captain  in  the  Aastrian  serrice.  Hla  woil^ 
Anttei9U$iff  gum  Sehaelumiel,  was  first  pnbliAed 
at  Vienna  in  1796.  It  has  since  gone  throogh  T 
editions,  the  last  and  best  of  which  appeared  at 
Vienna  in  1841.  A  peculiar  method  of  c^>ening 
the  game  received  m»a  Um  the  name  of  the 
AUgaier  gambit   

AIXGEUEDTE  ZEITTTNG,  one  of  the  old- 
est German  daily  newq>^>erB,  established  "hf 
the  traUisher  in  Angrtnin,  at  the  time 
itf  the  first  Fraidi  rerohitim.  lit  iaa  no  ^le- 
oial  charaoter,  and  never  had  any,  opening  its 
oolnmns  to  all  imidions.  It  pnbliuies  no  lead- 
ing articles,  bnt  is  made  np  m  correspondence, 
which  it  receives  from  almost  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  of  news  extracted  from  other  pa- 
pers. It  is  often  employed  by  governments  and 
diplomatists,  especially  by  those  of  Germany 
and  northern  Europe,  as  a  vehicle  of  briDging 
news  imoffioi^y  before  the  public,  as  well  as 
of  discussing  qnestions  and  attackioj^  each  oth- 
er. On  this  acooont  the  AUgemeiM  Zeitung 
enjoys  a  great  coniideratioa  among  offlitinental 
politicians.  It  forms  one  of  the  best  political 
and  dijdomatio  leoords  of  the  century.  A  part 
of  its  otdnmns  is  slao  devoted  to  objects  of  va- 
ried goieral  information,  to  stdentwo  dlsiinlri- 
tiona,  and  reviews  of  the  prominent  literary 
works  of  most  £nr(^>ean  nations.  This  part  oS 
the  p^wr  is  made  np  with  alnUty  and  otouolen- 
tionsness, 

ALIIER,  a  department  of  Franoe,  part  of 
the  old  province  of  Boorliomiiua.  It  oontains 
3,898  square  miles  of  territory,  and  had  in  18C1 
a  population  of  886,768.  The  river  Allier  flows 
throngh  the  department  Its  oi^ital  la  Mon- 
lins.   Allier  is  the  see  of  a  bishop. 

ALLIGATION,  the  name  of  a  rale  that 
teaches  the  solution  of  questions  ocmoeming  the 
eompMmding  or  mixing  together  of  diroreat 
ingittdientB,  or  ingredients  of  diffarcnt  qualities 
or  values.  AlligwIitoB  is  generally  diviwd  into 
medial  and  alternate.  AJUigation  medial,  fr«n 
the  rates  and  quantities  of  the  ^mples  given, 
discovers  the  rate  of  the  mixture.  Alligation 
sltemate,  being  the  omtvwse  ctf  alligation  me- 
dial, fn»a  the  ratio  of  the  idmples,  and  ratio  of 
the  mixture  given,  finds  the  quantities  of  the 
rimples. 

ALUGATOB,  a  lai^  oarnivorons,  amphibi- 
ous reptile,  of  tbe  saurian  family,  peculiar  to 
America.  The  name  was  first  given  to  tJiis 
animal  by  the  English  colonists  of  the  southern 
portion  of  what  are  now  the  United  States; 
but  has  been  gradually  extended  to  all  the  vari- 
eties the  family,  owed  caymans,  crocodiles, 
Jaoar^s,  by  the  Spaniards,  Portiunieae,  and 
Indians  of  the  southern  oontioent.  The  alUga- 
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tor  was  ftMnwriy  bdieved  to  be  identioal  with 
the  enteo^e  of  the  old  woild ;  but  there  have 
snbeeqnoitiy  been  fbund  to  exist  distinctimu^ 
which  are,  however,  merely  npecifie  and  not 
generic  differenoes,  and  are  not,  therefore,  suffi- 
cient to  eoQstltoto  a  dtstinct  variety.  The  ge- 
nerie  oharacteiiatics  of  the  &mily  are  long  flat 
heads,  tbi^  necks  and  bodies,  protected  by 
regular  transverse  rows  of  square  long  plates 
or  shields,  elevated  in  the  centre  into  keel- 
shaped  ridges,  and  disposed  on  the  back  the 
neck  into  gronps  of  different  forms  and  num- 
bers, according  to  the  species.  The  month  is 
extremely  lai^  extending  ocmtdderably  behind 
the  eyes,  and  furnished  in  each  jaw  with  a  sin'* 
gle  row  of  conical  teeth,  all  of  difibrent  sixes, 
and  standing  far  ^art  fimn  one  another.  The 
eyes  are  placed  on  the  upper  (rarface  of  the 
skoll,  very  near  to  ueh  ouier,  and  provided 
with  ttiree  eyelids.  The  feet  have  five  toes  be* 
fore,  long  and  separate;  four  behind,  more  vr 
less  perfectiy  connected  by  membranes ;  the  in- 
terior toes  only,  on  all  the  feet,  being  provided 
with  daws.  The  t^  is  of  great  length,  slen- 
der, strongly  compressed  at  tiie  sides,  and  sur- 
mounted toward  its  origin  by  a  double  series  of 
keel-sh{q>ed  plates,  forming  two  upri^t  dentic- 
ulated crests,  which,  gradually  converging 
toward  the  middle  of  the  tail,  there  unite  and 
form  a  sin^e  row  to  the  extremity.  Thb  tail 
is  the  grMt  instrument  of  pr<^;resrion  to  the 
animal  when  in  the  water,  and  ita  great  wea^ 
pon  of  defence  when  mrpnsed  on  land.  Both 
^>eoies,  the  alligators  ana  erooodiIe&  hybemate, 
OF  retire  to  res^  taking  no  ft)od  durmg  the  win* 
ter  months;  tm  ^otie  crooodHes,  according 
to  I^iny,  withdrawing  into  oaves  and  boles  in 
the  banks,  while  the  alligators  of  America  bury 
themselves  in  the  mud  of  the  stagnant  rivers, 
which  they  fiivquent.  The  principal  food  of 
both  alligators  and  crocodiles  is  fish,  but  they 
watch  for,  capture,  and  devour  all  land  animals, 
which  descend  to  the  banks  of  the  waters, 
which  they  f^vqnent  in  order  to  drink,  or  which 
endeavor  to  pass  across  them.  Even  men  are 
constantiy  seized  by  thme  fieroe  and  voradons 
rwtUes;  and  it  is  even  add  tiiat  in  the  riven 
<tf  the  Garolhias,  Louisiana,  and  the  Htsrisslmil 
country,  their  fkvorito  food  is  the  fledi  fsi  toe 
nMro,  which  they  are  supposed  to  prefer  to  all 
other  diet.  It  is  alleged  that  the  musky  0idd 
secreted  from  the  glands  of  the  throat,  acts  as  a 
sort  of  but,  and  attracts  the  fish  on  which 
^ey  prey,  within  reach  of  their  terrible  en^^- 
ping  jaws.  The  dligators  are  distingniahed 
m>m  the  true  crocodiles,  according  to  Cuvier, 
by  having  tiie  head  less  oblong  than  the  croco- 
diles. Ite  length  is  to  its  breadth,  measured  at 
the  articulatitm  of  the  Jaws,  aa  three  to  two ; 
the  teeth  are  unequal  in  length  and  size;  there 
are  at  least  nineteen,  sometimes  even  as  many 
as  twenty-two,  on  each  side  in  the  lower,  and 
nineteen  or  twenty  in  the  Q|^r  jaws.  The 
ftont  teeth  of  the  under  Jaw  pierce  through  the 
nMier,  at  a  oert^  age ;  and  the  fourth  from 
the  fron^  irtticih  are  ue  longest  oi  lOl,  enter 
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Into  corresponding  boles  of  the  apper  jaw,  in 
which  thej  ore  concealed  when  uie  month  is 
dowd.  The  hind  legs  and  feet  are  nmnd,  and 
Bother  fringed  nor  pectinated  on  the  rides;  Um 
toes  are  not  oom[4etolr  webbed,  the  mmneoting 
membrane  onljreKtenaing  to  their  middle;  and 
fittoDy,  the  poBtrorlntal  holeBttf  the  oraniimi,  so 
•onspicnons  in  the  tme  orooodiles,  are  verj 
xninote  in  the  alligatcws,  or  even  entlreljr  want- 
ixuu  Farther  than  this,  it  is  ohserrabte  that  the 
alligators  are  rarely,  if  ever,  to  be  fonnd  in 
mnning  streams,  preferring  stagnant  ponds  and 
the  creeks  of  large  rirers,  m  wnioh,  particnlar- 
I7  in  Sonth  America,  ther  may  be  seen  in 
coontlees  nnmbers,  protmdmg  their  large  fia^ 
heads  throogh  the  leaves  of  the  ny mphsea, 
pontederia,  and  other  aqnatic  plante,  which 
eorer  tlie  sorfoee  of  the  water,  and  watohiDg 
fiw  thdr  prey;  or  sometimes  basking  in  the 
son,  (V  deepinv  on  the  banks,  while  the  eroeo- 
dilas  aflbot  mrm  rlTers.  "Bmj  never  come  on 
■here,  except  dniiiig  the  hottest  port  ot  the 
d^,  and  alw^  re^  to  the  water  Mk  the 
proach  ot  night,  dnrUig  which  they  are  ex- 
tremiely  active  in  search  of  their  food.  Th^ 
gmerally  lay  from  fifty  to  rixty  ^s,  in  one 
place,  of  about  the  same  size  as  those  of  the 
goose,  which  they  cover  np  with  sand,  and 
leave  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
never,  however,  removing  to  any  great  distance. 
"When  the  yoon^  ones  come  forth,  they  are 
mhont  five  or  rix  inches  long,  and  are  immedi- 
ately ccmdiicted  to  the  water  by  the  female 
alligator.  Seldom  more  than  half  the  brood 
reach  the  water,  the  remainder  bring  devonred 
Iff  Hie  male  alligators,  and  by  variona  ravenons 
Mhes;  while  mollitDdea  are  destroyed  in  the 
MBf  qr  the  Toltwes,  wbidi  iratdi  the  female 
dngator  when  riie  goes  ashore  to  d^orit  her 

2 pi,  and,  when  ^e  returns  to  the  water,  take 
vantage  of  her  retreat  to  binqnet  on  her 
treaaare.  It  is  remarked  that  the  tme  alligar 
tors  never  leaTe  the  trmh  water,  while  Sie 
orooodiles  freqnent  the  months  of  the  large  riv- 
ers, and  swim  ont  into  the  open  sea,  passing  be- 
tween different  islands  at  oonriderable  dls- 
tanoea.  So  perfect  a  characteristio  is  this  of  the 
two  snbgenene,  that  the  animal  of  the  West 
India  ialandL  which  swims  ont  into  the  srit 
vatOT,  is  disnnotly  a  oroeodile,  varying  fh>m  all 
the  otlier  Amwioan  qieoies,  snd  exhibiting  the 
modifleationa  which  bekm^  only  by  right  to 
fliose  of  the  tM.  world.— T£e  principal  Amoi* 
eaa  wtariea  are.  1.  Tbb  Alusatok,  properly 
so  caUed,  enwMWiM  Inuthu,  of  Onrier.  It  in- 
habits the  waters  of  the  Oarolinas,  Misrisrippi, 
and  the  otiier  sonthem  states.  It  grows  to  tiie 
rize  of  14  or  16  feet;  its  head  is  one-seventh 
the  entire  loigth,  and  half  as  brood  at  the  ar- 
tionlatiw  oS  the  jaws  as  it  is  long.  It  has  these 
distingniHbing  modifications  from  the  other 
Amenoan  orooodiles.  The  snont  is  fiattened  on 
its  npper  snr&oe,  and  slightly  tomed  upward 
at  the  extremity;  the  ^es  of  it  ore  nearly 
parallel,  and  the  nose  forms  a  regular  parabolic 
onrre^   It  is  thiq  similarity  to  the  head  of  a 


pike  whence  it  has  its  name  tveiv*.  It  Is  arid 
to  be  for  more  fierce  and  voracious  than  the 
Sonth  American  varieties,  often  srizing  and  de- 
stroying men  and  haga  land  animals,  the  bodies 
of  which  it  conceals  ander  the  banks  witil  th^ 
bwin  to  patrefy,  when  it  draws  them  adicm 
and  devours  them;  for  its  teeth,  unfitted  to 
mastication,  cannot  ont  the  flesh  in  its  erode 
state.  The  female  of  this  species  remark- 
ble  for  her  maternal  attention  to  her  young, 
never  losing  sight  of  her  nest  until  the  little 
alligators  are  excluded  irom  the  shell.  Bar- 
tram  the  American  naturalist  found  great  num- 
bers of  these  amphibia  in  a  mineral  spring  near 
the  Husquito  river,  in  florida,  thougn  the 
water,  at  its  exit  from  the  earth,  was  nearly  at 
the  boiling  point,  and  stron^y  impregnated 
with  copper  and  vitriol. — ^2.  Thb  Gatman, 
«rocodihM  palpebronu.  This  variety  is  distin- 
goished  by  its  bony  eyebrows,  whioh  ftnm 
knobs  as  large  as  the  fists  of  a  man.  Its  toes 
are  aUnost  entirely  free  from  conneetiDg  mem- 
branes, and  its  tka\l  has  no  post-orUtal  ^r- 
tnres.  It  is  smaller  and  less  fierce  than  the 
others  of  its  species;  and  the  femrie  takes  no 
heed  to  her  egffl  when  th^  are  once  d^>orit6d. 
This  is  the  all^ttor  of  Onians  and  Surinam. — 
8.  The  Obooodiuc  or  Bbazil,  trocodUvt  trigo- 
natut.  A  variety  of  the  above  species,  scarce- 
ly diBtingnisbable  from  It,  but  suspected,  al- 
though having  ril  the  cbaraoteristics  of  the 
American  snbgenns,  to  be  of  African  origin. 
The  only  distinctions  which  divide  it  from  the 
cayman  are  a  long  ridge  between  the  orbits 
mnning  toward  the  snont,  a  notch  in  the  po^ 
terior  margin  of  the  iknU,  and  a  peoxuiar 
arrangement  of  the  oervioal  plates.--4.  Thi 
jAOAUfe,  eroeoAUm  msUropt,  This  is  the  alli- 
gator of  ril  tropical  America,  partioolarly  nn* 
merona  in  Brazil.  Its  head  is  more  elongated 
than  tiiat  of  the  North  American  alligator,  the 
sides  convei^ging  toward  the  snout  so  as  to  form 
nearly  an  isoscries  triangle.  The  bones  of  the 
skull  have  a  rough  scabrous  appearance,  as  if 
diseased ;  and  the  orbita  of  tiie  eye  are  sur- 
rounded by  iffominent  rims  of  bone,  connected 
by  a  ridge  between  the  orbits,  constituting,  to- 
gether, uie  resemblance  of  a  pair  of  ^ectocles, 
whence  its  name.  It  grows  to  a  very  large 
rize,  attrining  even  to  18  feet,  its  length  be- 
ing above  8  times  that  of  the  head.  It 
never  attacks  men,  or  even  dogs,  whether  on 
land,  or  in  pasring  rivers,  unless  they  be  in  the 
neighboriiood  of  its  nest ;  nor  does  it  then  prey 
on  the  carcases,  feeding  only  on  fish  and  water- 
fowl. These  are  the  several  American  allifM- 
tora,  aa  distinguished  from  the  crocodiles  of  tiie 
old  world,  as  yet  characterized  and  classified. 
The  bony  armor  of  all  the  species  is  their  pro- 
tection agrinst  all  enemies,  even  agunst  the 
artificiri  weapons  of  man,  being  proof  against 
the  rifle  bril,  whioh  can  only  tue  effect  when 
it  strikes  the  eye,  or  the  unarmed  skin  on  the 
belly  and  about  tiie  insertion  of  the  forriega. 
The  construction  of  this  armor,  however,  pre- 
Tents  tiiem  from  turning  rapidly,  when  on  dry 
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land,  BO  that  their  pursuit  is  easily  avoided. 
Their  flesh,  aad  even  their  ^gs,  elthoash  both 
have  a  strong  mosl^  flavor,  are  said  to  be  both 
wholesome  and  nutritious.  The  American  alli- 

rra  have  neither  their  allied  protector  bird, 
spur-winged  dotterel,  nor  tndr  eharaoter- 
istic  enemj,  we  ichneumon,  which  protect  or 
asBail  their  coDgenerB,  the  orocodiies  of  the 
Kile.  The  hideous  aspect,  diflgosting  habits, 
abominable  smell,  and  odious  roar  of  wese  vast 
i%ptilee,  added  to  the  repulsive  and  awful  char- 
acter of  the  regions  they  inhabit,  have  ren- 
dered them  ol^ects  of  undue  apprehension. 
They  are,  in  fact,  rather  sul^jects  for  the  antipa- 
thy and  disgust,  than  for  the  fears  of  man. 

ALLIGATOR  SWAHP,  a  large  tract  of 
marsh  in  North  Oarolina,  covering  nearly  the 
entire  peninsula  between  Pamlico  and  Albe- 
marle sounds.  It  is  said  that  the  surface  of  the 
swamp  is  hi^w  than  the  Burroanding  dry 
ground,  and  that  it  holds  the  water  by  capillary 
attraouim. 

ALLIOLI,  Joseph  Fravz,  German  theolo- 
gian, born  at  Salzbach,  Aug.  10,  179S.  In 
1816  he  took  holy  orders  and  received  the 
degree  of  J>.  D.  In  1818  he  went  to  Vienna, 
where  he  remained  two  years,  engaged  in  the 
stady  of  the  eastern  tongues,  and  then  visited 
Rome  and  Paris.  In  1826  he  was  wpointed 
Biblical  professes  at  Landshut.  The  following 
year  he  was  removed  to  the  university  at  Mu- 
nich, of  which  he  was  appointed  rector  in  1830. 
Ill  health  obliged  him  in  1836  to  resign  his  pro- 
fessorahip,  and  he  has  since  been  provost  of  the 
cathedral  at  Augsbo^ 

ALLIOKI,  Oablo,  an  Italian  botanist,  bom 
at  Turin  in  1726^  died  in  1804.  He  graduated 
at  the  Turin  umvei^ty*  and  anbsequentiy  was 
attttohed  to  it  as  professor  oi  botany.  He  was 
a  nan  of  extensive  knowledge,  amember  of  the 
institute  of  Bologna,  of  the  royal  sodeties  of 
London,  G&ttingen,  Ikladrid,  and  ai  other  learned 
societies.  Bis  works,  chiefly  botanical,  are  nn- 
merous ;  but  the  most  prominent  of  them  is  his 
Piedmontese  Flora,  in  8  folio  volames,  with 
plates.  His  name,  "Allionia,"  waa  ffyea 
Loeffling  to  a  geons  of  plants. 

ALLISON,  Feakcib,  D.  D.,  bom  in  Ireland 
in  1705,  died  in  Phitadelphia  in  1777.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  the  university  ftf  Glasgow,  and,  on 
coming  to  America,  distmgnished  bimsdf  for 
Ida  seu  in  the  canse  of  leantlng  in  ^Oadelpbia, 
whoe  he  held  the  office  of  vioe-proroet  of  the 
college  from  17SS  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

ALLISON,  Thouab,  an  English  traveller, 
and,  for  some  time,  boatswain  in  the  Russian 
navy.  He  lived  toward  the  end  of  the  17th 
century.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his  travels 
and  ol»ervations  in  Rusna,  whioh  has  been  cor- 
roborated by  the  accounts  of  subsequent  travel- 
lers. Hia  book  contains  much  valnable  infor* 
mation  about  the  climate,  the  inhabitants, 
of  Russia,  and  was  published  at  London  in  1699. 
.  ALLISONIA,  a  flourishing  village  on  the 
river  Elk,  Franklin  co.,  Tenn.  It  is  a  station 
<^  oon^derable  importance  on  the  railroadihini 
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Kaahville  to  Chattanooga,  being  situated  about 
midway  between  tbem,  wd  contains  an  exten* 
rive  cotton  flietory,  whidi  cost  $100,000.  It 
also  possesses  the  finest  water-power  in  the 
state. 

ALLII1ERATI0K,  an  oraament  of  langoage, 
chiefly  used  in  poetry,  and  consisting  in  the  nae 
of  words  commen<nng  with  the  same  letter  in 
the  same  line.  In  the  middle  ages  tfaisooaertt, 
like  so  many  others,  was  much  in  vt^pteu  Take 
Sot  example  snoh  a  Latin  Terse  as  this, 

Proptwe*  praponBi  proeomnl,  popUU  prono. 

In  English  poetry  Spenser  usee  this  fashion 
nrodigtdly ;  bis  principal  followers  in  the  prao- 
uce  of  alliteration  have  been  Pope  and  Gray. 

ALLIX,  Jaoquss  Ar.sTAypBa  Fkah9018,  a 
French  general  oS  artillery,  born  at  Percy,  in 
Hormandy,  Sept  SI,  1776,  died  Jan.  86, 1886. 
His  spirited  ooadnc^  white  with  the  anoj  of 
the  north,  waa  ikvorably  noticed  in  a  decree  vi 
the  French  convention,  and  he  waa  only  20 
years  old  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  colonel.  He  took  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
batUe  of  Maren^  and  the  expedition  of  St.  Do- 
mingo ;  but,  bemg  a  sincere  republican^  Napo- 
leon did  not  pay  much  attention  to  him,  and 
Allix  offered  his  services  to  Jerome,  while  king 
of  Westphalia,  who  conferred  npon  him  the  dig- 
nity of  general.  On  the  occaraon  of  the  inva- 
rion  of  France  by  the  allied  powers,  he  horned 
home  to  defend  his  country,  and  during  the 
hundred  days  he  had  chai^  of  the  fortification 
of  BL  Denis.  Proscribed  in  the  ordinance  of 
Joly  S4, 181S,  he  took  refage  in  Westphalia,  bnt 
was  readied  to  Franoe  by  the  decree  of  181«, 
and  reinstated  in  hto  position.  General  Allix 
wrote  Tarions  essays  on  military  sa^ecta.  He 
is  also  the  author  of  a  iVbttsam  Sgttiau  dm 
MoneU^  written  with  the  omUtions  new  i»- 
foting  the  Newtonian  theory. 

ALLIX,  PiBBBB,  a  French  protestant  divine 
and  writer  on  theology,  was  born  at  Alen^in 
in  1641,  and  died  at  London  in  1717.  He  h^ 
the  office  of  minister  of  the  church  at  Booen 
until  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
when  he  fied  to  En^and.  Hwe  he  acquired  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  English  langnage^ 
and  oomposed  "A  Defenoeof  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion "  m  that  tongue,  which  he  dedicated  to 
2ung  James.  He  was  afterward  made  a  doo- 
tor  of  Avini^,  and  reoaved  the  office  of  traaa- 
nrer  (tfthe  dmroh  of  Bolisbnry. 

ALLOA,  a  seimort  town  in  ClaclanannuH 
shire,  Scotiand,  27  miles  from  Edinbm^  on 
the  north  nde  of  the  Fritii  of  Forth.  Pop.  in 
1861,  6,676.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  and  a 
dry-dock  capable  of  oontaimog  the  laigest  ships. 
Brick  and  tue  are  manafactnred  in  l^ge  quan- 
tities, and  the  ^ass-works  produce  every  qual- 
ity of  glass-ware.  There  are  several  extensive 
distilleries  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  ale  of  its 
breweries  has  a  hi^  reputation. 

ALLOBROGES,  a  people  of  Ganl,  whose  ter^ 
ritory  comiH^ended  what  is  now  celled  Dao- 
phine,  Pieamonti  apd  Savt^.  Their  princ^Ml 
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town  was  VienDa,  now  Vierme,  on  the  left  bank 
<^  the  Bbone.  Tbe^  were  brooKht  under  the 
dominion  of  Borne  bj  Fabius  Maximus,  and 
ever  after  reniidaed  futhfol  to  their  conqaer- 
ors.  Their  name  arose  from  the  physical  ohor- 
aeteristios  of  the  ooontry  which  they  inhabited, 
and  ngnifled  "dwellers  on  mountains." 

ALLODIUM,  in  law,  signifies  a  landed  pos- 
session, freed  from  all  feudal  tenure  or  service. 
Several  ezplaiutiona  have  been  given  ttf  the 
etynH^ogy  of  the  word,  bnt  th^  are  all  only 
mm  orieeB  ingenunu  ooi^ectarea.  In  ear^ 
ages  the  allodiom  was  the  most  deeirable 
property.  In  prooees  of  lime  the  anarbliy  conse- 

anent  on  the  want  of  a  supreme  power  made 
le  mutual  protection  and  support  of  lord  and 
nasal  more  expedient;  and  In  Eng^d  all  land 
passed  into  fee  land,  Uie  king  being  suzerain  of 
the  whole  country.  The  theory  still  remains 
in  rilght  services,  or  in  small  fee  farm  rente ;  and 
in  the  eeoheat  to  the  sovereign  for  want  of  heirs. 
In  France,  tmfore  the  revoiDtion  of  1789,  the 
actual  services  still  remained ;  not  nominal,  but 
real,  unequivocal,  and  in  some  cases  odious  bur- 
dens ;  senilom,  indeed,  was  only  abolished  by  an 
express  decree  of  tba  assembly.  I/ulU  Urre 
mm»  toignewr  was  a  maxim  of  law,  and  the 
tyranny  and  monstrous  oppressions  of  the  local 
■rigneur  proved  tbat  it  was  no  dead  letter.  In 
Oormai^  the  aUodinm  yet  remainB  to  be  per- 
Iboted.  The  system  of  man  service  is  not  yet 
ei^iloded,  such  as  the  i^t  to  several  days* 
work  in  harvest,  or  at  hunting  parties;  al- 
tiiOQgh  tilts  is  much  modified,  particularly  in 
Fma^  of  late  years.  The  conversion  of  the 
feudal  soil  into  allodial  luid  is  efi'eoted  either 
by  means  of  an  annual  fee  rent,  or  of  a  fine 
payable  at  once,  in  lieu  of  all  customary  ser- 
vices. Even  in  1696  the  last  traces  of  bond- 
age and  serfdom  in  England  were  not  ob- 
literated. A  patent  to  Bir  Henry  Lea  was 
iaaued  by  the  orown,  ^ving  power  to  this  in^- 
Tidual,  as  commissioner,  to  enfranchise  a  limited 
irambff  (rf  orown  villeina,  and  to  seize  aU 
rest  of  the  estates  acquired  by  parties  invillan- 
age,  to  his  own  use.  This  monstrous  oommis- 
imif  which  was,  Uke  many  other  similar  enor- 
mities^ a  means  of  enriching  some  needy  or 
^ofligate  OMirtier,  at  the  expense  6f  the  people^ 
oould  not  have  operated  except  in  the  case  of 
crown  serfe :  the  doctrine  nullum  Umpu» 
eeewrrit  ngi,  oomiug  into  c^>eration  agmnst  the 
unfortunate  landh<^ders  whose  title  was  barred 
by  the  impurity  of  their  blood.  In  the  case  of 
subjects,  vUlanaro  had  l>ecome  obsolete. 

ALLOMAKE3E,  a  county  in  the  N.  E.  ex- 
tremity of  Iowa,  on  the  boraers  of  Minnesota,  is 
separated  from  Illinois  by  the  Misrisnppi  river, 
aad  omtaiiu  an  area  (tf  060  square  mues.  The 
Tellow  river  fonns  its  8.  boundary,  and  the  upper 
Iowa  intersects  it.  The  soil  Is  productive,  and 
tiie  sniftee  undula&ig  woodland  and  prurie. 
It  contained  in  1856  a  population  of  7,709,  and 
produced  1,191  bushels  of  corn,  84,866  of  wheat, 
138,837  of  oats,  4,819  tons  of  hay,  and  68,990 
lbs.  of  bottw.  Oidambus  oapitaL 
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ALLOPATHY,  a  word  created  by  bomceopa- 
tbists  to  distinguish  other  systems  of  medical 
practice  from  their  own.  Having  adopted  the 
opinion  that  "IHeo  cures  like,"  or  timilia 
nmilibut  eurantuTy  as  the  fundomenta!  prin- 
ciple of  his  doctrine,  Hahnemann  gave  to  his 
own  system  the  name  of  "homoeopathy,"  derived 
from  the  Greek  d^uMoy.  like,  or  similar,  and  waSot, 
disease,  and  to  other  systems  the  name  of  "  lUlo- 
pathy,"  from  aXW,  other,  or  different,  and 
ira$os,  disease.  According  to  Hahnemann, 
there  are  three  leading  doctrines  in  medicine, 
two  of  which  are  erroneous,  and  one  alone 
true.  One  he  names  "  enantiopatby,"  or  the. 
doctaine  of  amtraria  eontrarits  eurantur,  of 
which  (Hlen  is  the  founder;  the  other  he 
names  "allopathy,"  or  the  doctrine  of  "  revul- 
sion," substituting  one  disease  to  care  aootber, 
which  doctrine  was  introduced  by  Theophras- 
tua  Paracelsus ;  the  third  and  lost  he  names 
"homoeopathy,"  or  the  doctrine  of  Bimilia 
nmilibvM  eurantur,  of  which  he  himself  is  the 
founder.  To  this  doctrine  he  adds  a  certain 
theory  with  r^rd  to  psora  and  other  en- 
tities which  cause  infection;  and  a  second 
theory  oonoeming  the  "  dynamizatiou  "  of  med- 
ical sabstancee  by  means  of  "  trituration,"  "suo- 
onsBioi^''  and  iiutnite^mal  dl^cm  oe  dilation. 
The  old  BohocdB  of  medldne  do  not  receive  the 
theories  ^  Hahnraaann,  as  science;  nor  do 
they  follow  any  sectarian  leader  systematically. 
Oalen'a  doctrine  is  not  rec^ved  for  more  than 
it  is  worth  in  practice ;  Paracelsus'  theory  is 
treated  with  the  same  reserve;  and  Hahne- 
mann's views  are  not  deemed  capable  of  scien- 
tific demonstration.  Meanwhile,  the  sects  and 
so-called  "doctrines" of  "homoeopathy,"  "en- 
antiopatby," "  allopathy,"  "  hydropathy,"  and 
other  exclusive  Moslems  of  therapeutics,  divide 
the  world  of  medicine,  and  proclaim  the  imper- 
fbctions  of  all  one-sided  views  of  science.  Anat- 
omy and  surgery,  microscopical  o)>servationa  of 
organic  structures,  physioh^y,  patholc^, 
ohemiatry,  pharmacy,  botany,  materia  medico, 
and  lyrical  sdence  are  nevertheless,  making 
d^y  progress  towwd  perfection,  and  the  art 
of  healing  Is  deriving  new  supplies  of  infor- 
mation and  assistance  from  the  dovelopments  of 
^  these  tributary  streams  of  knowledge.  Men 
of  inquisitive  intelligence  set  up  no  one-sdded 
doctrine  of  therapeutics,  but  examine  all  new 
developments  of  truth  in  science,  testing  them 
by  practical  experiment,  as  far  as  possible, 
and  giving  to  the  world  the  benefit  of  their 
experience  and  knowledge,  with  the  reasons 
which  support  or  militate  against  particolar 
theories  and  doctrines,  put  forth,  irom  time 
to  time,  by  those  who  are  ambitioas  to  im- 
prove the  art  of  healing.  The  chief  difibr- 
enoe  between  homceopaudsts  and  those  Thorn, 
they  oOl  **  allopathfl^'  and  **  enantiopaths," 
may besmmnedupin afewwords:  tfae^priu- 
oiple  "  of  "like  cures like^"  is  deemed  absolute 
and  universal  by  the  former,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others :  tiie  latter  admit  the  relative  value  nf 
the  so-oalled  "priu(uple^"~-«initlia  §imiUlnu, 
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eoiUraria  MrUrariis,  and  the  revnlaire  means  of 
action;  but  none  of  these  are  deemed  worthy  of 
the  name  of  principle  or  science.  T)ie  homoe- 
opathists  believe  in  the  "dynamization  "  of  drags 
by  "saocussion,"  "trituration,"  and  infinite  or 
indefinite  division  and  dilution ;  the  others  say. 
**  not  proven."  The  microsoopical  tennity  oi 
miasmatic  moleoolea  and  other  subtle  poisons, 
is  not  the  resolt  of  snooasnoa  or  teitanttion. 
The  abuse  of  large  doses  of  medicine,  and  more 
especially  of  mercury,  Is  condemned  oy  homoa- 
opathists;  and  all  intelligeot  phyeldans  say, 
"amen."  The  efileot  prwlnced  by  mediciuea 
Is  known  by  practical  experience,  through 
long  ages  of  obMrvation,  but  the  modut  op&- 
randi  is  sUU  too  little  understood  to  warrant 
the  assumption  of  a  doctrine  of  any  kind.  The 
human  being  is  not  yet  dynamically  understood ; 
its  modes  of  action  in  the  physical  orsanism, 
are  abnndantly  mysterious,  and  nntu  these 
problems  are  oompletely  solved,  the  art  of  heal- 
ing must  be  founded  chiefly  on  a  knowledge  of 
effects;  which  knowledge  laobtalned firom prao- 
tioal  enerienoe  alonei. 

ALLOBI,  AuaBA3n>so,  ap^tor  at  Flor- 
ence, born  1685,  died  1607.  He  waaoneofthe 
beet  artists  of  the  anatomical  school. — Cbi»- 
voFAHO^n  cf  the  preceding,  bom  1677^  died 
1621.  He  excelled  in  the  coloring  and  delicaoy 
of  execution  of  his  picturee. 

ALLOTMENT  SYSTEM,  ia  the  oultivataon 
of  small  porUona  of  garden  land  by  agricultu- 
ral laborers,  and  sometimes  by  urban  artisans 
in  their  dmes  of  leisure.  It  is  one  of  those 
plans  that  have  originated  in  England  in  a  de- 
are  to  better  the  condition  of  the  laboring 
classes,  and  first  began  to  be  used  extenuvely 
in  1880.  The  freehold  land  system  has,  how- 
ever, rather  saperseded  the  aJlotment  system  in 
tiie  mvor  of  the  urban  operatives  of  England, 
as  the  former  offers  him  a  flreehold  plot  where- 
on a  house  of  his  own  can  be  bnilt|  while  the 
latter  only  gives  him  a  smdl  piece  of  land 
whiohherenteforgardenpurposes.  Gardenallot- 
ments  still  oontinoe  to  be  popalar  with  the  agri- 
colturalpopnlation  of  England,  who  have  no  hope 
<^  l>eing  able  to  form  freehold  land  societies. 
The  best  size  of  each  plot  is  Judged  to  be  from 
20  to  40  rods.  The  allotment  system,  if  nni- 
Twsally  carried  out,  ia  not  favorable  to  the 
bighest  productiveness  of  land. 

ALLOWAT  KIBK,  remarkable  as  the  scene 
of  Burns's  poem  of  Tarn  O'Sbanter.  The  cot- 
tage in  which  the  poet  was  bom  is  inVts  vicini- 
t?.  An  elegant  monument  has  been  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Bams.  At  its  base  flows  the 
river  Dooo,  and  almost  within  its  shadow  are 
the  mdandioly  ruins  of  Uie  kirk. 

ALLOT.  As  oommtmly  n>idied,  tMs  word  is 
used  to  signify  a  oomponnd  of  two  or  more 
metals  fttsed  togetJier,  and  its  orijpn  is  traced  to 
the  French  word  aUur.  For  Itsaiuuent  and  tme 
Signification,  however,  we  most  refer  to  the  time 
of  the  alchemists,  who  first  introdaced  it.  The 
metala,  with  them,  were  ^ed  "noble,"  and 
"base,"  -and  whoa  ou  of  the  latter  was 


IntKight  into  oombination  with  one  of  the  for- 
mer, the  nobility  of  this  was  said  to  be  "tir 
layed,"  or  "  alloyed."  By  an  old  writer,  alloy 
is  described  as  "the  proportitm  of  a  baser 
metal  mixed  with  a  finer  or  purer ;"  and  assay- 
era  at  this  day  still  use  the  term  in  this  sense. 
Using  the  word  in  its  common  signification,  the 
fint  point  of  interest  that  preaeotB  itaelf  is  the 
indefinite  multiplieation  of  metals  that  may  be 
prodooed  by  their  difibrent  oomlnnationa;  for 
eveo  with  proportions  ci  the  original  metab 
di^dy  varying,  prodnots  are  obtained  d difl^ 
entqnalitiei.  Borne  metals,  d  little  value  in 
their  pure  state,  are  also  made  neefnl  \ty  the 
new  properties  tliey  assame  in  oombinatioa 
with  others.  Most  alloys  are  nuxtnres  of  no 
exact  proportions ;  the  metals  dissolve  in  one 
another  indefinitely,  as  solphnrio  acid  unites 
with  water.  Stmie,  however,  appear  to  be 
combinations  in  equivalent  proporaons,  and  d 
these  there  are  found  examplee  in  nator<L  as  (tf 
the  native  gold,  which  occurs  combined  with 
alver — 1,  5,  6,  or  IS  atoms  of  gold  to  one  d 
ulver,  but  never  a  fractional  part  oi  an.  tUon  of 
gdd.  The  tendency  of  bodw  alloys  to  take 
oryatalline  forma  aeems  also  to  incUeatedeflBite 
combinadoQs.  Bnt  tiie  metab  of  other  aOt^ai 
fiur  from  thns  perfectly  nnitto^  are  wiUi  doE- 
colty  broof^t  mto  otMnbinaUcm,  and  even  tend 
to  separate  fimneaoh  other  while  in  the  melted 
state,  and  in  some  kstances  to  form  layers 
which  contun  different  proportions  of  the 
metals.  The  column  of  the  Place  VendAme  m 
Paris,  was  oast  from  cannon  captured  in  Ger- 
many by  the  French.  The  contract  with  the 
founder  was,  that  it  should  be  of  a  c(wipOBition 
agreed  upon.  When  completed,  the  first  assays 
gave  a  much  larger  proportion  of  tin  than  the 
alloy  ahonld  contauo,  and  Uie  contract  woold 
have  bem  repadiated,  had  not  a  laige  nmnber 
of  assays,  made  by  a  committee  <tf  chendsta 
proved  wat  while  some  pwtioiu  ooatuned 
an  excess  tin,  others  contained  aa 
oess  of  Goppw.— It  has  been  proposed,  in 
order  to  remove  the  conAinon  arising  from  the 
indefinite  mixtures  of  metals,  to  limit  the  ap^ 
cation  of  the  term  alloy  only  to  those  oombiosr 
tions  that  are  in  atomic  proportions,  but  we 
imagine  greater  oonfuuMi  would  be  invdved  in 
thus  attempting  to  restrict  its  meaning,  for 
substances  hardly  differing  in  oomposition,  and 
not  at  all  in  their  general  qualities,  would  have 
a  different  general  name^to  be  fixed  only  by 
the  scientific  chemist  The  changes  in  the 
physical  properties  of  metala  that  are  effiMted 
by  their  oombioaUona,  are  of  great  variety,  and 
cannot,  before  ezpeiiment,  be  at  all  entiMpated. 
Even  slight  Taiiations  in  the  proportions  the 
metab  involvejmat  changes  In  toe  product  <^ 
their  union.  The  spedfic  gravity  of  the  alloy 
may  be  greater  or  leea  than  the  mean  of  that  <h 
the  component  parts.  In  the  alloy  of  gold  and 
tin  it  is  greater ;  in  that  of  gold  with  dlw, 
lead,  iron,  orcopper,  itialeaa.  Alloys  arealwiys 
more  ftidble  than  the  metal  most  difflouU  to 
melt  that  enters  into  their  oomUnation,  and  g«n- 
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mSiy  more  bo  ihtn  the  most  mdted  one. 
The  fonble  metal  dlsoovered  hy  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton melts  at  different  temperatures  between  1 98° 
and  210°F.  It  is  oompdeed  of  bismnth  5  or  8 
part&  lead  3  or  5,  and  tin  8  parts.  These 
metals  ntelt,  the  first  at  a  temperature  of  iVd'*, 
the  second  at  aboiU600<^,  and  the  last  at 
— AllorBflODdoot  heat  oi^  eteotrintr  leaa  pa^ 
fectlj  than  their  pore  metak.  They  are  also 
geoenlly  more  brittle.  Bat  their  power  of 
oobeaioa  is  nanally  greaterthan  that<^ either 
of  the  metals,  the  alfey  redsdng  mors  stnMigly 
the  fiwoe  ^plied  to  draw  a  bar  apart,  than  does, 
A  bar  of  either  one  of  the  metala  composing  it' 
The  oolor  which  the  alloy  will  take  is  as  uncer- 
tain as  any  of  its  other  properties.  A  large 
addition  of  cino  wUl  not  make  its  alloy  with 
oopper  whiter,  bot  will  give  it  the  rich  pinch- 
beck hue.  Alloys  composed  of  metals  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  fuubility  may  sometimes  be 
separated  into  their  distinct  metals  by  heating 
to  the  melting  temperature  of  one  of  them.  An 
alloy  of  tin  ai^  ooroer  may  be  thus  treated,  the 
tin  melting  at  448%  and  the  copper  at  1.996^ 
This  '^Kireating  prooes&"  called  eligmittmt  is 
used  to  senarate  ^ver  nom  copper.  Lead  is 
first  meltea  in  with  the  other  metus,  and  when 
sweated  oat  it  takes  the  silrer  alcng  with  it. 
This  alloy  is  then  separated  by  another  process, 
depending  on  the  easy  oxidation  of  tiie  lead. — 
An  interMtiog  prepay  of  the  metals,  which 
may  seem  somewhat <^poeed  to  the  one  jostd^ 
Bornrad,  is  the  tendency  of  one,  when  meltieg, 
however  fusible  it  may  b«^  to  cause  any  other 
in  contact  with  it,  however  infoi^ble,  to  melt  al- 
so. The  easily  melted  metals  act  like  flaxes  apon 
those  most  diffioolt  to  fuse.  The  surfaces  of 
the  latter  are  washed  away,  till  nothing  solid  is 
left  Platinnm,  which  is  among  the  most  dif- 
ficult metala  to  mdt,  is  vwy  sosceptiUe  of  tn- 
jory  firmn  this  eaose.  The  costly  omoiUe,  and 
othar  veaseb  of  the  chemist,  may  be  mhwd  in 
an  unguarded  moment  by  contact  with  other 
metals  hi|^  heated.  On  this  property  is 
Iwaad  tiie  piuoiple  of  soldering  two  pieces  of 
metal  by  means  of  a  third.  Their  surfaces 
are  fixed  together  by  interposing  an  alloy, 
■whwh  is  more  fiuible  than  either  of  the  metds 
to  be  joined;  and  this  must  also  conuat  of  metals 
which  are  disposed  to  unite  and  form  a  new 
alloy  with  them.  Pieces  of  eold  are  soldered 
together  with  an  alloy  of  gwd  with  nlrer  or 
with  oopper ;  articles  of  sUver  with  an  alloy  of 
sUver  and  oopper ;  of  copper,  with  an  alloy  called 
bard  solder,  whioh  is  brara  oontuning  a  large 
pn^rtion  of  zioo— AnotHer  interesting  proper- 
^  ot  allcm  ia  the  diflbrmt  eflbots  pradneed 
by  the  order  in  which  th^  ooD^wnflnt  parte 
wve  been  mixed,  the  proportions  oontimdng 
the  same.  Ten  parts  of  antimony  added  to  90 
of  tin  and  10  of  copper,  make  a  cranpound  <tf 
very  difibrent  physical  properties  from  that 
produced  by  ad^g  90  parts  of  tin  to  10  of 
c(^per,  and  10  of  antimoDy.  This  appears  to  be 
anauwoos  to  what  we  witness  in  vegetable 
diemiatry,  aain  the  identity  of  composition  ia 
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starch  and  sugar.-- ^The  nnmber  of  alloys  al- 
ready ID  use  are  very  numerous,  and  new  valu' 
able  combinations  are  continually  discovered. 
Those  alone  of  copper  with  sine  form  a  long 
list,  in  whioh  we  find  the  names  of  many  very 
nseiEal  oouipoand&  some  of  which  hare  been 
known  from  the  tame  of  Tubal  Gain,  who  was 
probaWy  uaoDg  the  earlieet  workers  in  brass; 
and  others  only  alightiy  differing  in  oompotd- 
tion,  and  still  of  great  importance,  are  the  dis- 
coveries of  yesteraay  in  otnuparisoa ;  such,  &r 
instance,  as  Muntz^s  yellow  metal  for  shesthiiK 
n  (XAipound  of  40  to  60  of  zinc,  with  60 
oopper.  Pewter  has  lone  been  a  tueful,  thoagh 
a  very  homely  alloy.  It  is  made  o£  different 
combinations  of  lead  and  tin,  with  additions, 
sometimes,  of  antimony,  bismuth,  and  copper. 
German  silver,  compowd  of  oopperj  mckel, 
zinc,  and  iron,  has  in  part  displaced  it,  and  is 
likely  to  be  itwlf  displaced  by  some  improved 
combinations.  In  importance,  no  alloys  can 
rank  higher  than  those  of  which  printers'  types 
are  made,  and  no  known  metal  possesses  the 

aerties  essential  to  them.  They  ocmnst  of 
and  antimony,  in  proportiwu  varying  with 
the  kind  of  types.  This  alloy  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  the  property  of  expanding  as  It 
oodB,  thus  filling  the  minutest  portion  of  the 
moulo,  and  preserving  the  sharp  ontiiue  of  the 
letter.  'Die  beantifUl  metal,  silver,  is  too  atA 
for  use  in  a  pure  state.  It  is  alloyed  with  cop- 
per to  give  it  hardness,  and  the  oopper  may  be 
Dsed  in  equal  quantity  with  the  silver,  without 
materially  impuring  the  color.  The  standard 
silver  of  Great  Britun  consists  of  silver  11.10, 
and  oopper  0.90.  The  French  silver  plate  con- 
tains 9JJ  parts  of  silver,  and  0.6  copper ;  trin- 
kets 8  parts  silver  to  2  of  copper.  In  our  own 
country,  these  alloys  are  made  as  rich  or  aa 
poor  as  the  Individaal  maDuflustm«r  judges  best 
for  his  interest.  repatation  is  the  <Bily 
RQarantee  that  Ua  work  is  what  it  is  sold  fiv. 
There  is  no  test  bat  aotaal  anal^^  and  this  is 
not  wplieable  to  the  articles  without  destroy- 
ing uem.  Speciflo  gravity  may  be  employed 
to  some  extent,  but  as  the  resulting  aUoy  often 
has  a  Afferent  density  from  that  of  the  mean  at 
its  metala,  the  calculation  becomes  aoom{dioa- 
ted  one  for  ordinary  use.  The  fuUowins  rule, 
however,  {^ven  by  Dr.  Ure,  may  be  applied  to 
this  purpose :  "Mnltiplythesnm  the  we^hts 
into  the  products  of  the  two  spedSo  gravity 
numbers,  for  a  nnmerator,  and  multiply  each 
qtecific  gravity  nnmber  into  the  weight  of  tiie 
other  b^y,  and  add  the  two  prodaots  together 
liar  a  denominator.  The  qootimt  obtained  by 
divUing  the  said  numerator  by  the  denomina* 
tor,  is  we  tnily  oomputed  mean  specdfio  grav- 
ity of  the  alloy.  On  comparing  with  that  den- 
sity the  density  found  by  experiment,  we  shall 
see  whether  expansion  or  condensation  of 
Tolome  has  attended  tiie  metaUio  combination." 
An  alloy,  which  chisely  resembles  gold  in  oolor, 
specific  gravity,  and  ductility,  is  msde  of  16 
pwtsci  platinnm,  7 parts  of  ct^per,  and  1  of 
idna  These  are  pat  into  a  onidlde,  ooTared 
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ivith  cbaTCo&I  powder,  and  melted.  The  gdd 
coins  of  the  United  States  are  reqaireU  to  be 
800  parts  in  1,000  fine  gold,  and  tbe  remaining 
100  parts  must  be  one-half,  and  may  be  more, 
copper ;  tbe  rest  u  silver.  The  fine  bare  sent 
on  from  the  New  York  assay  office  to  be  coined 
In  Philadelphia,  contain  8  to  10  thousandths  sU- 
Ter.  This  is  what  goes  into  the  coin  ;  the  rest 
of  the  alloy  is  made  np  of  copper.  Occasional- 
Ij,  more  rilver  goes  into  the  alloy  than  tbe  1»> 
amount,  fVoin  the  sopplies  of  gold  ftinush- 
already  jwnfiqfnfag  it.  It  is  uta  Tariable 
proportion  of  nlver  and  copier  that  oanses  the 
(Uflereot  oolors  of  our  gold  CK^nt.  The  alloy  of 
diver  coins  Is  strictly  copper.  The  standartl  of 
these  is  also  000  parts  of  the  finer  metal,  but  « 
deidation  is  allowed  from  897  to  908.  The 
new  cent  is  88  parts  copper,  and  12  nickeL 
Tbis  has  the  eftect  of  whitening  the  copper.  At 
20  per  cent,  the  alloy  is  white.  Bri^  gold 
coin  is  916.6&  parts  in  1,000  gold,  the  remainder 
mostly  copper.  The  FrencSt  standard  is  the 
same  as  ours,  900  parts  fine  gtdd.  British  sil- 
Tcr  coins  are  925  parts  fine  metal ;  the  rest  is 
copper. 

ALLSPICE,  or  Jamaioa-pepper,  is  the  fruit 
of  the  flqfrtof  pimeiUa  ;  and  is  called  allqitoe 
fivm  its  oomUmng  the  flaror  ot  aereral  other 
^oes,  eooh  as  (^DnamoUf  cloves,  and  nutmeg. 
The  allspice  inmento^  or  bay-betry  tn»  {Bvg»- 
nia  pimmta%  is  a  native  of  Sonth  America  imd 
tbe  West  India  Islands,  especially  Jamaica. 
The  tree  is  of  a  highly  oroamental  character, 
often  upward  of  26  or  80  feet  in  height ;  the 
leaves  inclining  to  oval,  covering  the  numerous 
branches  with  a  luxuriant  evergreen  foliage; 
the  flowers  small  and  without  show,  sncceeded 
by  spherical  berries  with  a  persistent  calyx,  and 
a  fragrant  aromatic  odor.  When  they  are 
quite  ripe,  they  are  of  a  dark  pnrple  oolor,  and 
filled  with  a  sweet  pulp.  In  many  parts  of  it^ 
maiea  the  allspioe  tree  grows  In  great  abnn- 
danoe  witiiont  ooltiTation,  but  is  not  earily  pro- 
pagated by  artificial  means.  The  oMmnennal 
TiToe  of  the  fridt,  which  in  1648  amounted  to 
over  £0,000,000,  makes  it  an  object  <iX  grrat  in- 
terest with  tbe  planters,  and  no  crop  receives  a 
larger  share  of  attention.  The  &vonte  situation 
for  a  pimento  walk,  or  plantation,  is  among  the 
hills  on  the  north  side  of  the  island.  A  spot  is 
selected  in  tbe  vicinity  of  another  plantation, 
or  in  a  locality  favorable  to  the  spontaneous 
growth  of  the  trees ;  this  is  stripped  of  ^  other 
wood;  and  the  young  pimento  plants  soon 
make  their  appearance,  uther  from  seeds  pre- 
viously existing  in  the  soil,  or  whidi  have  been 
deposited  by  birds  who  fted  npon  the  berries 
with  gxeat  avidity.  (See  Bigdow'a  "  Jamaioa 
in  1850,"  New  Twk  and  London,  1861.)  It  is 
Bud  tliat  a  shi^e  tree  has  been  known  to  pro- 
duce 160  lbs.  of  the  raw  frnit,  w  100  Ihe.  (^the 
dried  ^ice.  The  crop,  however,  is  uncertain  \ 
and  abundant  only  once  in  6  years.  The  ber- 
ries require  care  fat  gathering  sa  well  as  drying. 
They  most  be  picked  when  they  hare  attaint 
flill  growth,  but  befon  thej  begin  to  ripoi. 
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ThOT  are  then  dried  In  the  sun,  on  nisei  bow^ 
ed  floors,  and  frequently  turneil  during  the  first 
and  second  days.  They  are  then  pat  into  sheets 
f>ften  winnowed,  and  exposed  to  the  sou  until 
sufficiently  dried,  which  is  indicated  by  the 
oolor  and  the  ratuing  of  the  seeds  in  the  ber- 
ries. When  the  seeds  are  allowed  to  ripen 
fully,  they  lose  that  aromatic  warmth,  fw 
which  tliey  are  esteemed  as  spice,  and  aoquiie 
a  taate  alnuMt  ttaoUy  like  that  <rf  Jnnipw  ber> 
Ties;  wUdi  lendMa  them  aneeaue  food  fat 
birda,  the  moat  indnatrioos  Ranters  of  llieae 
trees.  The  leaves  and  the  bark  participate  in 
the  mrm  aromatic  propevtiea  of  tbe  berries. 
The  pleasant  flavor  of  allquce  makes  them  use- 
ful  as  a  spice  or  condiment  in  cookery.  Hm 
virtues  depend  on  a  volatile  oiL 

ALLSTAEDT,  the  capital  of  the  bailiwidc 
of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  Rhone,  in 
the  duchy  of  Saxe  Weimar.  Pop.  2,660.  It  has 
mannfiuJtnres  of  cloths,  saltpetre,  and  potash. 
An  impoial  diet  was  held  there  in  the  reign  of 
Otbo  11.  in  974. 

AIJ£TOK,  Joseph,  some  time  govemw  of 
the  state  of  South  Oarolina,  and  hu^>aod  of  the 
oelelmted  and  unfortunate  Theodoeia.  the 
lovely  and  aooomplished  daoghter  of  Aaron 
Burr.  She  was  lost  at  sea,  supposed  to  hare 
been  taken  and  murdered  by  inrates.  Got. 
Allstm  was  a  planter  of  Sonth  Carolina,  well 
educated,  able,  a  man  ai  talents,  though,  aa 
usual  widb  the  southern  ptantem,  only  devotii^ 
a  portion  of  his  time  to  public  bu^ess.  His 
oorreepondence  argnee  a  oundtv  tat  political 
lifo  which  nught  well  have  Justified  his  entire 
devotion  to  polittQ&  Ho  died  September  UL 
1816. 

ALLSTON,  BoBKBT  Fbakoib  Withsb^  gov- 
Mnor  of  South  Oarolina  in  1866-7,  bom  m  All 
Saints'  Parish,  Waooamaw,  of  that  state^  April 
21, 1801 ;  was  educated  at  home  till  his  16th 

?ear;  entered  the  military  academy  at  Weat 
'uint,  Deo.  1817.  Hla  waa  the  firat  olaia 
that  went  through  a  regular  4  yean^  ecnrae 
under  OoL  Thayer.  Mr.  Allaton  graduated  in 
Jnne,  1821,  lecnved  an  app<^tment  in  the 
8d  ariillory,  and  was  immediately  ordered  on 
the  ocest  survey,  under  Lt.  OoL  Kearney,  of 
tbe  topographioiu  engineers.  He  assiBten  in 
snrveyuigthe  hartrarsof  Plymouth  andProvince* 
town,  Mass.,  and  the  enb'ance  of  Molnle  bay. 
But  domestic  duties  required  that  he  should 
leave  the  service,  which  ne  did  at  the  dose  <tf 
those  labora;  wd  he  retired  upon  a  small 
patrimony,  becoming  a  rice  planter  on  the  Greet 
Pedee.  He  surveyed  his  lands  in  person,  re- 
olaimed  a  wild  territory,  and  found  his  miluary 
edncatimi  «nineotly  nsefiol  in  laying  out  tin 
ooorse  of  oanab,  embankmenta,  Aa  In  all 
tbeae  works  he  proved  U^y  aacQesiftil,  and 
has  beoome  one  of  the  most  UuHrough,  wdlrin- 
formed,  and  proqieroaa  of  the  sonthon  rice 
fdantws,  contributii^  gnetly  to  the  improve- 
ment of  this  peeoliar  awt  of  culture.  In  18SB, 
be  waa  made  survmirfeneral  tit  the  state^  aa 
office  which  he  filled  woiiUly  4  yean.  In 
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laSB,  he  vns  returned  hf  the  people  of  'Wiayah 
to  w  lower  faooee  of  the  lenuature.  In  18S3, 
he  WM  sent  to  the  senate.  He  continued  to  be 
retomed  to  this  body  at  each  election,  vas  finally 
made  president  of  the  senate  in  1850,  and  left 
it  only  when  elected  governor  of  the  state. 
His  career  has  been  one  of  continued  employ- 
ment, public  and  private,  and  unvaiytng  nsefiil- 
nees  in  all  relations.  His  ambition  aimed  at  nse- 
fbtnees  only.  In  its  ezerolse,  he  has  been  modest, 
gentle  of  demeanor,  courteous  always,  and  doly 
oonsiderate  of  the  claims  of  others.  His  morau 
•re  beyond  reproach.  As  a  politician,  he  be- 
longa  to  the  atates  rights  schou  of -Mr.  Oalhoan. 
Bat  he  has  never  auAred  himielf  to  dnk  into 
the  partisan.  Ha  has  alwaya  steadily  vrdded 
vltraism;  shrunk  from  controvert;  was  too 
mild  and  genial  of  nature  to  suffer  hit  poHticd 
course  to  ma  into  any  extremes;  and,  while 
honestly  prond  of  the  honors  bestowed  upon 
him  by  his  people,  has  never  so  hungered  alter 
ofBce  as  to  make  a  sin^  saorifloe  of  feeling  or 
oharaoter  in  ila  pursuit.  Agriculture  and  edu- 
cation, tiie  free,  or  public  school  system,  espe- 
cially, were  always  tiie  leading  objeota  of  his  car© 
while  in  the  l^islatnre.  As  a  planter,  his  pro- 
gress in  improvemrait  has  been  steady  and  deeid- 
ed.  He  is  one  of  those  by  whose  industnr,  intel- 
ligence and  active  exertions,  the  rice  Miltare  of 
the  southern  states  has  gone  so  Hut  beyond  that 
df  the  reE^ons  from  which  this  untrituras  gr^ 
was  wicpnally  introduced.  He  has  contrived 
and  introduced  better  modes  of  culture,  better 
varied  <tf  seed,  and  fiirm  stocks,  and  farming* 
implflmeutB  of  every  kind.  Bis  was  the  first 
thresher  ever  ereoted  on  the  Pedee.  He  devotes 
annually  a  orasiderable  portion  of  his  income  to 
Uie.work  of  improvement,  to  new  inventions  in 
machiiiery,  structure,  manoring^  eanalling,  em- 
banking, dfc.  To  economize  of^ital,  labor, 
time,  to  keep  his  land  especially  **iu  heart," 
by  feeding  properly,  and  duly  resting,  are 
among  the  prominent  secrets  of  his  suooess. 
Oommencing  with  800  acres,  he  now  cultivates 
1,800;  itf  which  about  1,000  are  in  rioe.  He  is 
idratmed  with  many  of  the  improvements  ot 
hia  ^eoinet  He  is  an  indtilgwit  master. 
Himself  a  r^sloua  man.  hfa  negroes  are  care- 
ftally  instruoted  in  norab  and  religion.  Their 
tasks  are  ea^,  and  linder  his  management 
they  work  wiui  regularity  and  system.  He 
has  bidlt  them  a  nutio  church  on  each  of  his 
plantationa,  where  a  mienonaiy  attends  them 
regulaHy,  and  they  have  their  frequent  prayer- 
meetings  beude^  where  persons  of  their  own 
odor  aaoBt  in  their  instmction.  Gov.  Allston's 
Ufe  is  that  of  a  model  gentleman  and  planteor. 
No  citizen  commands  more  oertunly  the  re- 
qieot  of  the  people,  for  his  virtues,  intelligence, 
and  perfect  amiability  of  character  and  conduct. 
He  resides,  duringthe  winter,  at  his  plantation 
called  "Ohioora  Wood,"on  the  Pedee;  and, 
during  the  summer  monthi^  on  the  Wacoamaw 
Beach  sea-diore,  where  the  oHmate  is  genial, 
the  sea-batbing  excellent,  and  the  fish  mf- 
tionlarly  fine,  various,  and  ptentiftil.  He  Is  a 
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hospitable  gentlemaiL  who  naturally  asserts  all 
the  virtues  of  the  old.  school  gentry. 

AIX6T0N,  Washhtotom,  an  eminent  Ameri- 
can painter,  horn  at  Wacoamaw,  S.  0.,  on  the 
plantation  of  his  fother.  Not.  6,  1779,  died  at 
Oambrldge,  Hsss.,  July  9, 1848.  His  temper- 
ament was  highly  nervous^  his  mind  quick 
and  active,  and  his  sensibility  acute.  As  is 
usual  under  such  conditionB.  his  health  was 
delicate,  and  it  became  evident  in  his  youth 
that  a  more  bracing  climate  than  that  of  his 
native  state,  was  essmtial  to  bis  harmonious 
I^yaieal  devd<^ment,  while  a  greater  variety 
and  scope  than  are  aflbrded  by  the  UlSs  of 
an  IsQwed  plantatitm,  were  requisite  to  in- 
fbrm  and  discipline  his  intellect.  I^ysician 
and  teacher  thus  united  in  advimngthe  removal 
of  the  gifted  boy  to  a  northern  8(£ool;  and  the 
eii^oy  proved  anspicious  to  the  ftitnre  artist, 
by  introducing  him  to  scenes  and  Influences 
which  gave  new  vigor  to  his  frame,  and  im- 
pnlse  to  his  genius.  At  that  period  there  was 
no  town  in  New  England  that  boasted  a  more 
cultivated  and  wealthy  community  than  New- 
port^ R.  I.  Trade  had  enriched  many  of  its 
resident  merchants;  Bishop  Berkeley,  Dr.  Btiles, 
and  other  distinguished  ctergymeD,  hadgiven 
an  intellectual  tone  to  its  society  ;  Dr.  Water- 
house  dtes  its  laboratories  as  the  best  in  the  conn- 
by  ;  a  tolerant  spbit  among  its  rival  seats, 
quent  interooorse  wtth  foreigners,  andhaUts  of 
otdonial  el^anoe  and  hospitality,  combined  to 
give  a  liberal  spirit  and  attractive  manner  to 
the  sodal  life  of  this  &v<»ite  rendezvous  of  our 
French  allies  during  the  war  of  independence. 
Allston  was  sent  there  primarily  with  a  view  to 
health,  at  the  age  of  7 ;  but  he  remmned  10 
years,  and  attended  a  very  excellent  private 
school  kept  by  Robert  Rogers.  Slight  as  was 
the  taste  and  unfreqnent  the  practice  of  art  at 
that  time  among  us,  Newport  enjoyed  an  un- 
usual share  of  Uie  few  associations  oonuectcd 
with  a  pursuit  so  interesting  to  the  Oarolina 
boy,  whose  school-days  were  passed  there. — 
Tha  first  Euf^ish  punter  of  note  who  visted 
our  shores,  had  aooompanied  Dean  Berkeley  in 
17S8  on  hb  voyage  to  Rhode  Idand ;  and  we 
have  the  artist's  reowd  of  a  visit  with  his  cler- 
ical friwd,  to  the  Indians  of  Narraganset ; 
where  also  Gilbert  Stuart  was  bom  in  1767, 
and  owed  his  first  encouragement  as  a  painter 
to  the  kindness  of  Newport  friends.  While 
Allston  was  a  schoolboy  there,  a  manafao- 
turer  of  quadrants  and  compasses  of  the  name 
of  Sjng,  who  had  received  a  partial  artistic 
education,  sometimes  painted  a  portrait;  he 
recognized  young  AJlston's  genins,  and  did  all 
in  his  power,  by  correcting  his  early  attempts 
and  suggesting  the  best  methods,  to  develop  the 
ability  and  cheer  the  hopes  of  the  novice.  Long 
afterward  his  casual  pupil  spoke  of  him  with 
gratitude;  "  it  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  me,"  he 
wrote,  "  to  remind  the  old  man  of  those  kind- 
nesses ;"  a  portrait  of  this  venerable  friend 
{ttobaUy  aoB  of  the  earnest  e^eriments  of 
Aflstoninoil  rtilleiirtB  at  Newport;  the  head 
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is  noble  in  oontonr  and  the  eiprearion  benign ; ' 
a  disoriminating  eye  can  also  perceive  distinct 
Indicalions  of  t^t  mellow  tone  and  felicity  in 
coloring  which  sabsequently  distingoished  All- 
ston's  pictures.  In  addition,  however,  to  this 
imperfect  and  incidental  taition,  gained  only  at 
the  iuterrals  usually  dedicated  by  boys  to 
amusement,  at  the  critical  time  when  ohildhood 
began  to  merge  in  yonth,  a  new  impulse  was 
given  to  his  artist's  instinct,  by  the  magnetism 
of  Bympatfay.  He  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
Edward  ltBlbon&  also  a  native  of  Newport, 
whoae  remarkable  promise  as  a  miniature 
pdnter  was  united  to  personal  qualities  and  in- 
tetlectoal  tastes  singularly  akia  to  those  of  AU- 
Bton.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  such  ex- 
ample and  companionship,  at  a  Busoeptible  age, 
and  a  period  when  it  was  so  difficult  to  meet 
with  congeniality  in  an  nnoommon  vocation, 
must  have  confirmed  and  expanded  the  love 
and  study  of  art,  in  a  mind  oatensibl^  engaged 
in  academic  edncatioD.  The  walks,  discussions, 
oritltdsms  of  each  other's  drawings,  and,  above 
alL  the  mutual  enthuaiaani  of  these  youths,  alike 
gifted,  candid,  and  earnest,  seem  to  have  been 
of  great  mutiiBl  advantage,  as  well  as  the  sooroe 
of  the  most  pure  et^oyment.  Although  Hal- 
bone  removed  to  Providence,  B.  I.,  soon  after 
Ms  acquaintance  with  AlUtoo,  their  interooarae 
was  resumed  in  a  few  months,  when  the  p^ter 
•was  at  work  in  Boston,  and  tbe  student  a  colle- 
gian at  Harvard.  After  graduating  in  the  year 
1800,  AllsCou  went  to  Charleston,  8.  O.,  where 
he  again  met  his  friend,  and  fiurly  commenced  his 
artis^life.  Allston,  in  one  of  his  letters,  justly  Re- 
fines the  genius  and  moral  worth  of  Kalbone. 
**  He  had  the  happy  talent,  among  his  many  excel- 
lenocs,  of  elevating  the  character  without  im- 

Euring  the  likeness;  this  was  remarkable  in 
is  mole  heads ;  no  woman  ever  lost  any  beauty 
from  hia  bond;  nay,  the  &ir  would  become 
•till  &irer  under  hia  pemnl.  To  tiiis  he  added 
agraoe  of  exeoati(Hi  all  his  own.  He  was  ami- 
aUe  and  generous,  and  vhoUy  free  from  any 
tfldnt  of  professional  Jealousy."  While  an  un- 
dergraduate pursuing  hia  studies  at  the  nniver^ 
uty,  AUston  not  only  et^oyed  the  society  but 
emulated  the  artistic  skill  of  this  dianning 
friend ;  he  was,  however,  dissatisfied  with  his 
own  attemptsonivor^and  in  miniature,  and  soon 
abandoned  the  experiment.  His  leisure  was  as- 
siduously given  to  sketching,  copying,  drawing, 
and  the  investigation  of  color.  With  the  com- 
parative absence  both  of  sympathy  and  ex- 
ample in  art,  it  is  interesting  to  iaqnire  what 
means  the  fatxae  punter  discovered,  at  this 
earl^  8ta|;e  of  bis  education,  to  foster  and  dio- 
aphne  his  genius.  Art  waa  then  in  its  in&ncty 
among  na--«hiefly  represented  by  the  elaborate 
but  artifioial  portndts  of  Oopk^  the  histori- 
cal groups  of  TrumbuU,  and  tiie  nme  of  West, 
then  at  the  height  of  reputation  and  courtly 
fbvor  in  Englwid;  Stuart's  vigorous  pencil  had 
begun  to  be  appreciated  by  the  judicious  few: 
and  the  vints  oS  Scayhert,  ^ne,  Wright,  and 
others  had  left  a  ftw  notoUs  memorials  of  th^ 


skill  in  likeneaaea;  0.  W.  Peale  wss  a  rec^Moted 
name  in  the  middle  states,  and  that  of  Bern- 
bridge,  well  known  at  tbe  south ;  the  latter  had 
studied  under  Hensa  and  Bomney,  and  gave  pn^ 
mise  of  excellence,  but  AUston  did  not  remembw 
hia  works  sufficiently,  in  afW  life,  "  to  speak  <tf 
their  merits."  Tet  with  so  few  and  scattered 
iUustrations  of  painting  he  arrived  at  a  mar- 
vellona  degree  of  knowledge  and  praolioal  abil- 
ity in  the  liigher  elemenu  of  the  art ;  thus  ia- 
dfeatiDK  a  positive  and  mabire  genius,  before 
he  had  actually  embraced  it  as  a  proftsmo. 
One  of  hia  first  works,  a  prartroit  of  himsilf  io 
early  youth,  now  in  the  possession  of  a  venera- 
ble friend  (Mrs.  Nathaniel  Amory,  of  BostooX 
exhibits  a  vigor  aud  grace  of  treatment,  a  finiih 
of  style  and  transpareocy  of  tint,  which  beqw^ 
the  fhture  master.  His  own  acooimt  of  his 
studies  at  Newport  and  Oambridge,  refers  to  a 
pracUce  of  drawing  fixim  prints — fi^irea,  Bceoe- 
ry,  and  animals;  aifcer  this  imitative  ezeroiBe  in 
regard  to  form  and  per4>eetive,  iostinotiTely 
sdopted  in  boyhood,  he  tells  as  that  the  two 
pictures  which  initiated  him  into  tbe  mytr 
tnies  and  sit  of  oolor  were  aa  old  IsodHqM^ 
either  Italian  or  Spanish,  that  huug  in  the 
house  of  a  friend  who  resided  near  the  uni- 
versity ;  and  a  head  of  Cardinal  Boitivogtio 
in  the  college  library,  copied  by  Smyb^ 
from  Vandyke,  "which,"  he  odds,  ''I  obtained 
permission  to  copy  ooe  winter's  vacatiop;" 
m  which  (alluding  to  his  oblations  to  Fine) 
"I  had  a  higher  master."  These  madequts 
hints  sUmultUed  the  intuitive  pere^tim  of 
color  in  whioh  AUston  so  early  excelled. 
One  of  lus  favorite  pastimes  when  a  child 
at  the  South  prophesied  the  artist^  and  espe- 
ciaUy  the  delight  in  blending  and  harmo- 
nizing effective  tints;  he  used  to  convert 
fyra  stalks  into  men  and  wooimi,  by  array- 
ing them  in  colored  jam  and  muung  th^ 
hold  pitchers  of  panegrsnste  flowers, 
sooner  wss  his  acaidemic  osreer  over,  thus  be- 
guiled by  the  companionsbip  of  Ifalbone,  the 
old  landscape  of  southern  Europe,  and  tbe  &is 
head  after  Vandyke,  into  incidental  studies 
akin  to  his  genius,  than  he  went  to  Charlee- 
ton,  8.  0.,  and,  among  kindred  and  eany 
friends,  found  Malbone  and  Charles  Franr 
both  occupied  there  in  tbe  same  way ;  and  he 
set  up  forthwith  what  he  quaintly  calls  a  "  pi^ 
ture  mannfectory."  In  a  short  time,  with  the 
former  friend,  be  embarked  for  London  to  en- 
laive  his  knowledge  by  art-studies  in  £nr(^ 
"Up  to  this  time,'"  he  remarks,  "my 
sulgects,  with  ocosuonsl  0(Huio  intOTnisBioD^ 
were  banditti,  and  I  did  not  get  over  the  niin» 
until  I  had  been  mor»  than  a  year  in  England. 
He  oUndea,  with  bumorous  zest,  in  the  asine 
letter,  to  his  delight  when  he  succeeded  m 
mating  a  gashed  ^roat  look  real  The  charm 
of  such  themes  was  their  tragic  character,  and 
espeoiaUy  the  acoeasoriee  of  dark  wooda,  pic- 
turesque di^nises,  and  terrible  solitude;  we 
con  trace  in  such  experiments  the  effieot  ^tbst 
flivorite  Isndscspe  and  impna&n  osidmsis 
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bead,  aa  well  as  the  imftgioative  promptingfl  of 
apoeUoandwild  iustioct  Aniviog  in  London 
in  1801,  Allaton  immediately  beoame  a  stodeat 
of  the  n^al  academy,  in.  the  preudenqr  of 
which  inatitation  our  oountiTmaii,  Bei^jamin 
We^  had  just  aoooeeded  Sir  Joehna  Beyndda. 
The  mtaffnty  aod  benevolence  of  West  won 
the  oonMenoe  of  Allston ;  they  soon  became 
intimute,  and  were  attached  friends  throngh 
life.  The  miiform  kindness  of  the  veoattble 
prandent  to  his  young  and  gifted  compatriot, 
was  ever  a  sabjeot  of  gratefiu  remark  and  re- 
membrance on  the  part  of  Allston.  The  latter's 
onltivated  mind,  delightful  convwsation,  and 
refined  manners,  woud  have  insured  him  a 
welcome  in  the  artistic  and  literary  circles  of 
London,  independent  of  the  prestige  of  hia 
genins  as  a  painter.  Bot  while  enjoying  the 
hig&est  social  privileges  of  the  British  metrop- 
ou^  and  a  iyinflniai-  &rorite  with  hu  profes- 
ri<nal  brethren,  he  devoted  bis  best  tims  ami 
powers  to  the  study  of  his  art  For  8  years  he 
soQght,  in  as^dnom  practice  and  observation, 
for  those  priodples  and  that  facility  which 
uib8eiinent&  rused  him  to  the  highest  rank 
among  modem  painters.  Among  his  memo- 
rable friends,  at  this  epoch,  were  Dr.  Moore, 
the  author  of  "Zeluoo,  and  Fnseli;  but  his 
range  of  association  included  the  hest  minds 
and  noblest  characters  of  the  time;  and  his 
reminiscenoes  of  men,  artists,  and  life  ia  Lon- 
don, were  always  vivid  and  fnll  of  interest.  In 
sfiito  of  constant  practice  at  the  academy,  in- 
nmn^ble  studies  at  home^  and  many  social 
engi^ements,  such  was  bis  seal  aod  industry, 
that  the  very  next  year  after  Us  arrival,  he 
exhibited  three  piotoras  at  Somuset  House — 
a  landsc^w  b^n  while  In  ooUege,  a  rocky 
coast  with  banditti,  and  a  comic  piece.  In 
1804  he  rioted  Paris  in  ooinpany  with  another 
Ajnericaa  painter,  afterward  celebrated,  John 
Vanderlyn.  The  Louvre  then  contained  the 
chief  treasures  of  art  from  all  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  Allston  enjoyed  a  rare  opportunity 
to  examine  and  compare  the  eh^a-d'auvre  of 
every  sohooL  Hb  partiality  for  the  Venetian 
instantly  dedared  itself;  there  was  in  his 
genios  a  natural  affinity  with  those  masters 
of  color,  his  sucoessful  emulation  of  whom  ob- 
tained for  him,  at  a  subeeqnent  period,  the 
name  of  the  "  American  Tidan."  In  the  oon- 
templatton  of  this  unrivalled  series  of  pictures, 
and  in  study,  a  tew  months  were  occupied, 
vhen  he  repaired  to  Italy,  and  passed  four 
Tears,  ohtefly  at  Bome^  in  Uie  sednlons  oultiva- 
ti<Ht  of  bis  art  Here  he  became  the  intimate 
companion  of  Thorwaldsen  and  Coleridge ;  and 
the  latter  fondly  remembered,  to  the  last,  his 
intellectual  obligations  to  Allston.  The  results 
of  this  long  communion  with  the  old  masters, 
and  this  familiarity  with  nature  in  Italy,  may 
be  distinctly  traced  in  his  paintings  and  writ- 
ings, and  were  most  attractively  exhibited  in 
his  conversation. — Allston  returned  to  his  na- 
tive conntrv  in  1809,  after  this  fruitful  vint 
to  Great  Britain,  France  and  southern  Eu- 


rope. Having  maitied  a  dster  of  the  cele- 
brated TTnitaiian  tUvine  of  Boston^  Dr.  Chan- 
ning,  be  ag^n  totdc  up  bis  abode  in  Lcm- 
don.  Although  on  tJiie  oooagion  of  bis  first 
Tint  there,  F^eli,  upon  learning  ids  purpose  to 
devote  himself  to  historical  pidutinf^  said, 
"  You  have  come  a  meat  way  to  starve ; "  he 
finished  and  exhibited,  on  his  return,  the  ear- 
Uest  work  of  the  kind,  on  a  large  scale,  "  The 
Dead  Uan  Revived,"  a  scriptnru  thune  which 
gave  ample  scope  both  to  his  imaginative  and 
executive  powers.  It  may  be  considered  as  at 
once  the  presage  aud  the  pledge  of  his  subse- 
quent reputation,  having  instantly  obtuned  the 
prize  from  the  Britiw  institution,  of  200 
guineas,  and  being  soon  after  purchased  by 
ihe  Pennsylvania  academy  of  fine  arts.  His 
next  important  work  was  "  St  Peter  liberated 
by  the  Angel,"  ordered  by  Sir  Oeorge  Bean- 
moDtj  and  now  in  the  dhunh  of  Asluey  de  la 
ZoDcn ;  this  was  followed  by  "  Uriel  in  the 
Sun,"  now  belonging  to  the  dnke  of  Su^er- 
land,  and  for  wtiich  the  British  institution 
awarded  him  a  gratuity  of  160  guineas ;  and 
"Jacob's  Dream,**  now  in  the  collection  ot 
Lord  Sgremont  at  Petworth.  The  intervals 
between  these  great  achievements  were  occu- 
pied with  smaller  but  not  less  charaoteriatio 
paintings,  all  of  which  found  eager  and  liberal 
purchasers.  Those  cognizant  of  the  oondi- 
tjoos  for  the  .development  of  art,  both  as  an 
individual  pursuit  and  a  national  interest, 
and  especially  those  who  were  funiliar  with 
Allston  8  character  aud  organization,  find  cause 
fox  deep  regret  that  bedid  not  remain  abroad 
and  follow  uie  impulse  and  the  mooeas  which,  at 
this  time,  crowned  bis  life.  The  intelligeDt 
sympathy,  the  external  resonroes^  the  poblio 
encouragemeoit  and  the  fellowdup  cf  great 
artists,  all  so  important  as  atimulonta  to 
effiart  and  guides  to  exoellenoe,  were  Uiere 
avnlable ;  whereas,  on  this  ride  ct  the  water, 
comparative  isolation  and  pnblio  indifference 
awaited  our  great  punter.  The  contrast  must 
have  been  unpropitions  and  discouraging,  and, 
when  added  to  the  want  of  health  and  habits 
of  secluuoo,  undoubtedly  lessened  the  zeal  and 
limited  the  works  of  the  only  man  in  the  country 
who  gave  undisputed  evidence  of  genius  in  the 
highest  sphere  of  painting,  united  to  a  discipltiw 
and  finished  s^le,  which  announoeduiother  "  old 
master,"  as  native  of  the  western  hemisphere. 
Unremitted  toil,  acqnieecenoe  in  the  English 
onstom  of  late  dinner,  and  thos  many  conseco- 
tive  hours  of  work  and  ftstin^  together  with  a 
period  of  den)  affliction  on  account  of  tiie  death 
of  his  wife,  however,  combined  to  undermine 
the  delicate  cuistitution  of  this  great  artist,  at 
this  period  of  bis  more  genial  activity  and  most 
eminent  snooess.  He  returned  home  in  1818  in 
feeble  health,  and  with  but  one  finished  picture 
— "  Elijah  in  the  "Wilderness,"  anbseqnenOy  pur- 
chased and  taken  to  England  by  the  Hod.  Mr. 
Labouchere.  During  the  succeeding  twelve 
years  Allston  resided  in  Boston ;  but  his  name 
aud  works  were  cherished  in  his  £atherland| 
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and  lOon  after  his  retnm  he  received  the 
oompliment  of  election  to  the  royal  academy. 
Among  the  productions  of  this  period,  inter- 
rupted as  were  bit  labors  by  inadeqnate  health, 
the  most  oeletvated  are  "The  Prophet  Jere- 
miah," now  belonging  to  ICsb  Oibb^  of  Kew- 
port;  "Banl  and  the  "Witeb  of  Endor,"  pmv 
chased  by  the  late  Ool.  T.  H.  FerUna,  of  Bos- 
ton; and  "Kiriamaiiu^iwtiieSongofTriinnph,'* 
owned  by  Hon.  DaTld  Sears,  of  the  same  dty. 
Of  minor  works,  the  most  memorable  are 
"Dante's  Beatrice"  and  "Hie  Valentine," fe- 
male ideal  portraits  which  exqnisitely  illnrtrate 
AlbtonV extraordinary  gifts  as  acoloristand  in 
poetic  expression ;  the  former  is  the  property 
of  Hon.  B.  A.  Eliot,  and  the  latter  of  George 
Tioknor,  !Esq.,of  Boston.— In  1880  AUstoD  mar- 
ried for  his  second  wife  a  daughter  of  tiie  late 
Chief  Justice  Dana,  of  Oambridge,  Mass.  He 
ttere  flzed  bis  stndio,  and  thenceforth  led  a  life 
of  mat  seolnsion,  eqjoying  the  society  of  a  few 
intimate  friends  and  kindnd,  always  receiving 
with  eordiaUt7  visttors  of  his  own  profesrion 
and  enlightened  lovers  of  art  bat  avoiding,  as 
&r  as  practicable,  the  faospitafities  of  then^j^ 
boring  city,  and  the  encroachments  of  general 
intercoorse.  In  the  spirit  of  a  tme  artist,  modi- 
fied by  the  habits  of  an  invalid,  be  secluded 
himself  from  the  world,  to  give  his  better  mo- 
ments to  painting,  and  his  leisnre  to  contempla- 
tion. At  Uiis  time  many  of  his  best  though  leas 
extensive  pictures  were  executed,  such  as 
"  Bpalatro's  Vision  of  the  Bloody  Hand,"  an  U- 
lustration  of  one  of  Urs.  Badcliffe's  most  Super- 
stitious creations,  made  for  Mr.  Ball,  of  South 
Oarolina,  and  the  beautifid  "Rosalie,"  belong- 
ing to  the  Hon.  Nathan  Appleton,  of  Boeton. 
Congress,  in  1688,  invited  him  to  flU  one  of  the 
panda  in  the  rotanda  of  the  capitol  with  a 
nistoricol  piotore ;  bat  his  mind  was  now  intent 
opon  an  extensive  project^  conceived  and  par^ 
tkllj  commenced  in  LondOD,  and  he  declined 
the  national  oonmiiasion.  The  retired  life,  ex- 
tensive fame^  and  recognized  genius  of  AUston, 
united  to  r^se  tbe  pablic  anticipations  in  regard 
to  this  promised  work  to  the  hifribest  degree. 
•Rie  subject  was  "Belshazzar's  Feast; "  and 
(hose  acquainted  with  the  painter's  taste  and 
skill,  his  power  of  high  and  broad  conception, 
his  mastery  of  form  and  color,  and  his  sense  of 
moral  grandeur  and  historical  effects,  at  once 
beheld  In  the  snttject  tiie  most  desirable  scope 
and  inspiration.  A  few  of  his  friends  had 
oaoriit  ^nnwes  d  a  flgnie  or  an  efliact  of  Ught 
on  the  oareml^  hidden  canvas ;  some  had  Bto<Dd 
as  models,  and  others  had  heard  an  doaoeot  ex- 
position of  the  design  from  the  Upairf  the  artist; 
the  resolt  was  to  awaken  unreasonable  expecta- 
tion^ and  for  years  Allston's  "great  picture  " 
was  one  of  the  most  interesting  triumphs  bf 
American  art,  to  which  the  fiitare  was  destined 
to  give  birth.  Kean  time,  although  some  pro- 
gress had  been  made  during  the  painter's  twelve 
years'  resndenoe  in  Boston,  the  want  of  a  proper 
stodio  caused  the  work  to  be  laid  aside ;  and, 
when  resumed  at  Cambridge,  various  tircum- 


stances  were  anpropltioos— among  them,  pe- 
cuniary embarrassment  (which  had  led  at  oat 
time  to  the  confiscation  of  the  nnfinished  work)— 
tbe  neeessity  of  more  lucrative  employment,  di>- 
ooaragement  from  the  want  of  adequate  modeh^ 
fregnent  indisposition,  change  of  plan,  ud  dto> 
satisbction  with  what  had  been  already  addevtd. 
It  was  perhaps  too  extendve  an  entertvise  for 
the  means  and  the  strength  d  tbe  artist,  ata- 
ated  as  be  then  was,  and  was  therefore  from  time 
to  time  postponed ;  donbUess  the  impati«tt  sad 
extravagant  views  of  the  public^  as  veil  as  tlie 
painftil  associations  connected  with  the  worii 
from  the  cause  already  mentioned,  tended  stiD 
more  to  retard  the  prosecntion  of  bis  eUborate 
task.  In  its  unfinished  state,  however,  as  kft 
at  his  death,  it  is  no  inadequate  memorial  to  i 
discriminating  eye,  of  the  genius  of  tiie  great 
painter ;  a  sublime  significance  and  a  graa- 
dear  of  design,  aa  wdl  as  a  splendid  anange- 
ment  «f  light  and  ccdor,  foretell  a  wonderfU 
piotore ;  and  the  noble  pictorial  fragment  istlie 
delight  of  artists.  It  la  now  tlie  property  of 
tbe  Boston  Athensam.  His  wi^^iial  riew  <^ 
the  sat^feot  and  his  own  design  may  be  g^be^ 
ed  from  a  letter  he  addr^ed  to  his  friend, 
Washington  Irving,  on  hearing  of  that  geatte* 
man's  sadden  resolution  to  embark  for  Amtr- 
ica.  It  is  dated  London,  May  9,  1817,  and 
speaking  of  the  plans  upon  which  he  had  hoped 
to  cons^t  him,  he  says :  "  One  of  these  aah- 
jeots  (and  the  moat  important)  is  the  large  pio* 
ture — the  prophet  Daniel  interoreting  the  hMd- 
writing  on  the  wall  before  Belshazzar.  I  httt 
made  a  highly  finished  sketch  of  it  I  think 
the  oompoflition  the  best  I  ever  made.  It  c<hi- 
tains  a  mnltitnde  ot  fignres,  and  Qt  1  nay  Im 
allowed  to  say  so)  they  are  withont  conftwJon. 
Don't  you  think  it  a  fine  snlrfectf  I  knov 
Dot  any  that  so  happily  unites  the  miffMcat 
and  the  awfal  A  mighty  sovereign,  sarTonnd- 
ed  by  his  whole  court,  intoxioued  with  hii 
own  state,  in  the  midst  of  his  revelry,  pained 
in  a  mommt,  under  the  spell  of  apreterDatoral 
hand  suddenly  tracing  his  doom  on  the  wail  be 
fore  him ;  his  powerless  limbs,  like  a  woonded 
spider's,  shrunk  np  to  his  body,  while  bb  heart, 
compressed  to  a  point,  is  only  kept  frcan  van- 
ishing by  tbe  terriflc  suspense  that  anioiates  it 
daring  the  interpretation  of  hismysterionsiM- 
tence.  His  leaa  guilty  but  scarcely  leesafptated 
queen,  tbe  panic-stmok  conrtiws  and 
bines,  the  sploidid  and  deserted  banquet  talwi' 
the  half  anwant,  half  astonnded  msgieiaa^ 
the  holy  veneb  of  the  temi^  (duidiig  »  » 
ware  in  trinm^  tiitongb  the  gloom),  sod  the 
calm,  solemn  ocmtrast  of  the  prophet,  standing; 
like  an  animated  pillar,  in  the  midst,  brettliio^ 
forth  the  oracular  destruction  of  the  empire  1 
He  was,  however,  at  length,  nearly  40  vean 
after  this  was  written,  advancing  in  this  mg- 
n^lected  work,  and,  thou^  physically  no  long 
er  vigorous,  as  strong  in  intellectual  foree  ana 
elevated  sentiment  as  in  his  youth  and  prinw,-- 
when  his  masterly  hand  was  forever  stilled,  aad 
ilia  eloquent  qweoMwever  silenced.  AbootmW- 
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night,  on  a  Saturday,  afteraweekof  steady  labor 
on  Bel8hazzfU''8  Feaat,  having  passed  the  even- 
ing with  his  fiainily  in  thooghtfal  bot  pleasant 
discourse^  he  suddenly  bat  gently  expired,  from 
ft  reneweid  attack  of  dtaeaae  of  w  hearty 
which  he  had  been  for  maa  time  liable.  He 
mu  in  the  6ith  year  of  his  age.  His  appear- 
ance was  nnchanged  by  death;  his  borial  took 
place  by  torch  li^t ;  and  thus  closed  in  tran- 
quil bean^  and  wise  self-posees^on  of  his  tran  - 
eoendent  iacultie&  the  artist-life  and  the  earth- 
ly being  of  WaidiingtoQ  AUston.— The  literary 
claims  of  AUstoa  have  been  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  tbe  oonsideratioa  of  his  artistic  fame. 
He  exhibited,  however,  a  vovatility,  invention^ 
and  expressiTe  power  in  language,  qaite  as 
individaal  as  that  be  so  nobly  manifested  in 
linea  and  hues.  With  remarkable  fluency,  vivid 
imagination,  and  intense  love  of  beaaty  and 
troth,  he  bad  also  a  peooliBr  sense  of  the  awfol 
and  sublime,  and  a  oeiuded  analytical  pero^ 
tioo.  Aooordingtri  in  the  fow  of  his  writinjga 
-which  have  been  pnbUahed,  theae  eseeotul 
l^fta  of  aath<»ship,  woofaim  Um  o^table  ct 
■waekB  chT  the  pen  not  leas  e&otiTO  thui  tiuMe 
he  achieved  with  &q  penciL-  Bat  it  was 
only  to  beguile  a  leisore  hoar,  to  gratify  the 
demands  of  friendship,  or  ^ve  play  to  an  im- 
portonate  fancy,  ^at  he  wrote.  In  1613,  dur- 
ing his  second  reddenoe  in  London,  he  pub- 
liued  *-  The  Sylphs  of  the  Season,"  a  poem  in 
which  are  pictured,  with  minute  fdicity,  the 
natural  phases  of  spring,  snmmer,  aatnmn,  uid 
winter  witii  especial  reference  to  their  respect- 
ive inflaenoe  on  the  mind;  the  poem  evincee 
the  most  IotIdk  obaervatitHi  of  nature,  and 
iotroapective  habits  of  mind.  Several  nunor 
poona  and  oocaatonal  veraes  are  dtstiiigalabed 
for  Mwnali^  of  idea  and  beaotj  of  execntion, 
"TheTwomnters  "  is  an  excellent  metrical 
satire,  and  the  "F^tKing"  weird  and  im- 
a^native  enough  to  have  proceeded  from  the 
most  fudfol  of  German  bards.  In  1821,  when 
his  brother-in-law,  Bichard  II.  Dana,  was  en- 
gaged in  tbe  publication  of  a  serial  work  of 
eminent  interest,  "tbe  Idle  Han,"  AUston 
wrote  for  it  an  Italian  romance.  The  periodi- 
cal was  suspended  and  the  tale  not  published 
until  twenty  yeara  later.  In  "Monaldi,"  his 
experience  in  Rome  ia  vividly  and  graoeAilly 
embodied,  ae  accessory  to  a  tragic  story  of  pa»* 
aiou,  inters^raed  with  tbe  moat  wise  and  beau- 
tifol  comments  on  art  and  nature.  The  Bt^l& 
cmueption,  and  philosophio  insight  exhibitea 
In  this  tale,  ita  power  aa  an  enwialtiMi  of  the 
paadoDB— eqiecialfy  of  love  and  JeahHiay,  and  its 
grace  as  a  narrative,  indicate  great  ofmatmctiTe 
talent  and  literary  aptitude.  He  prepared  a 
course  of  lectorea  on  art,  which  were  never  deliv- 
ered,  hot  pobUahed  after  his  death ;  they  prove 
the  ardor  of  his  devotion  to  paintiug,  and  the 
deep  intelligenoe  of  one  who  had  studied  for 
hituaelf  the  philosophy,  history,  and  science  of 
his  profession.  Indera,  the  writings  and  paint- 
ings of  AUston  exquisitely  illustrate  each  other. 
By  their  natoal  contempUUon  we  percuve  the 


individuality  of  the  artist,  and  the  pure  ^irit 
of  the  man;  and  realize  tliat  nnity  whereby 
the  genioa  liarm<Hiixe8  aU  ezprearion  to  a  com- 
mon and  oniTMsal  principle,  maldng  form  and 
color,  words  and  rhyme,  exiwaasvivialTBnd  tm- 
Iv  what  exists  in  the  artist's  nature.  "  Rosalie," 
lor  inatanoe,  the  poem,  is  the  reflection  of  **■  Ron- 
lie^"  the  picture ;  and  his  letter  describing  a  view 
among  the  Alps  breathes  the  identical  feeling  that 
pervades  his  landsci^  depicting  the  scene- 
Bach  pictures  of  this  great  master  as  could  be 
obtiUned  on  this  side  ci  the  Atlantic,  were  col- 
lected for  exhibition  at  Boston  in  tbe  spring  ^ 
1889 ;  and,  although  his  largest  and  most  cele- 
brated works  were  not  included,  the  variety, 
ori^ality,  artistic  fluid,  and  beauty — the  ma- 
ture skill  and  refined  genius  manifest  in  this 
gallery,  made  a  deep  and  delightfal  impreasitm 
upon  all  spectators  versed  in  art  or  endowed 
with  a  sense  of  the  beanlifal  The  paintinga 
numbered  ^ ;  and  thoy  represented  every 
da^nrtment  (tf  jHcturialartandeveiyexoellenoe 
for  which  her  moat  gifted  votaries  have  be«ii 
eelelnwlied.  The  exhibition,  limited  as  it  un- 
avoidably was,  proved  an  epoch  in  the  hi^ory 
of  art  in  the  United  States;  it  illustrated  the 
genius  of  a  native  painter  by  the  moet  perfect 
productions;  nothing  crude,  unskilful,  insignifi- 
cant, disturbed  tbe  harmony  of  the  aoene ;  it 
was  diffioalt  for  the  visitor,  acquiunted  with 
foreign  galleries,  to  believe  that  he  atood  in  the 
midst  of  American  works  on  American  soil, 
for,  on  all  aides,  he  beheld  the  evidences  of  a 
master  band  and  au  individual  mind,  worthy  to 
take  their  permanent  place  by  the  side  of  works 
long  since  stomped  with  universal  love  and 
praise.  Th9  first  Impreaidon  orav^ed  hj  the 
AUatni  Gallery  was  that  of  the  versatile  range 
of  the  artist^  oonoeptims,  the  next  that  of  the 
indi^oality  of  his  genioa.  We  turned  ih)m 
tibe  impresuve  figure  of  the  "  Reviving  Bead," 
alowly  renewing  vitality  at  the  touch  of  the 
prophet's  bones,  to  the  pensive  beaaty  of 
"Beatrice,"  ineffably  lovely  and  sad ;  the  coua- 
tenance  of  "  Rosalie"  seemed  kindled  like  that 
of  the  maiden  described  by  Wordsworth,  as  if 
mosic  **  bom  of  murmuring  sound  hud  passed 
into  her  face ; "  atrial  in  her  movement  and 
embodied  grace  in  her  attitude  and  dn^ery, 
"Uiriam"  sounded  the  timbrel;  the  very  foot 
<^  the  scribe  appwred  to  listen  to  Jeremiah — 
stern,  venerate,  and  prq)hetio;  keenlv  gut- 
tered the  Alpine  amnnuts  and  aweetly  fell  the 
moonbeams,  mi  darkly  rose  the  forests  In  the 
landscwes,  as  if  gUmpses  of  real  nature,  instead  of 
th^  r^ex,  made  alive  the  canvas ;  full  of  char- 
acter and  dignity  were  the  portraits;  magoifloent 
old  Jews'  h^a,  and  exquisite  brows  of  middens, 
and  imposing  forms  of  prophets,  and  marv^ona 
light  and  shade,  deep,  lucent,  mellow  hues — all 
flitted  before  the  senses  of  the  visitor,  while 
eadi  picture  framed  an  inexhaastible  object  of 
contemplation  and  became  a  permanentJy  beau- 
tiful and  impresuve  reminiscence.  A  remark- 
able trait  in  the  genius  of  AUston  was  his  sen- 
ubility  to  the  awfi^  the  mysterioos,  and  the 
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grand.  As  a  boy  he  tells  as,  "  I  delighted  in 
being  terrified  b;^  the  tales  of  witches  and  hags, 
whion  the  negroes  nsed  to  tell  me."  This 
oharaoteristio,  in  its  more  derated  affioities, 
drew  him  into  the  sphere  of  the  splritoal,  and 
was  ochlUted  in  a  profoand  religions  wmA- 
bilitr  and  &ltb,  and  an  exaltation  of  mind  and 
motive  which  excited  the  deepest  reneratiw; 
in  its  more  casnal  tendency,  it  made  hhn  alire 
to  the  sapematural,  fond  of  speonlating  on  die 
mysteries  of  life  and  tho  mn\  and  an  mger 
recipient  of  tales  of  superstition  and  wonder. 
In  tois  we  reo<^ize  an  element  of  the  sabiime. 
Allston  indicated  its  prevalence  in  his  fbndness 
for  sooh  themes  of  art  as  ^  A  Forest  with  Ban- 
ditti," "The  Witoh  of  Endor"  "The  Dead 
Man  Restored,"  "Sndatro's  Vision  of  the 
Bloody  Hand,"  and  "  Belshazzar's  Feast."  He 
has  worked  ont  a  like  vein  ta  the  description  of 
tiie  mysterions  pictare  in  "Honald!;"  and  he 
liiwAjB  excelled  as  a  r^tor  of  ghost-stories. 
In<ddBDtal  to  this  idio^ynoasy,  was  his  deep 
aoise  the  principle  of  oonsoienoe  in  humanity, 
shadowed  iorth  in  more  than  one  of  his 
artistio  oonoeptions.  His  own  moral  sensibility 
was  extreme.  Indeed,  want  of  self-satisfaction 
was  a  primary  caose  <a  the  freqnent  interrup- 
tion of  his  labors ;  his  ideal  in  art  and  in  life 
was  exalted,  and  he  would  have  punted  and 
written  more  had  he  been  less  self-exacting. 
No  painter  ever  cherished  a  more  elevated 
view  of  the  ministry  and  legitimate  ^ms  of  his 
profession.  On  one  occsaon,  when  crippled  in 
resources  in  London,  having  sold  a  picture  for 
a  considerable  sum,  as  he  eat  alone  at  evening, 
the  idea  oocnrred  to  him  that  the  subject,  to  a 
porverted  taste  and  prnrient  imagination,  n^fat 
have  aa  Immwal  eSbct;  he  instantly  returned 
the  money  and  regained  and  destanyed  t^e 
painting.  But,  periiaps,  his  oonvictiona  and 
sympatJbies  in  regard  to  art  were  bastexhiMted, 
indirectly,  in  his  judgment  of  piotares  and 
in  his  relatioas  to  artists.  He  was  a  magnani- 
mous oritio  and  a  ^Unntereated  friend.  His 
taste  was  comprehensive  and  catholic,  reo(^- 
nidng  every  phase  of  merit  and  roodtfioation  of 
genius,  however  diverse  from  his  own.  His 
letters  and  convecsation  evinced  a  remarkably 
appreciative  mind.  He  called  himself  "  a  wide 
liker;"  and  proved  himself  such  by  the  dis- 
crimination and  geniality  with  which  he  pointed 
ont  and  advooated  the  riightest  token  of  excd- 
lence  in  piotnres,  books,  and  diaracter.  Fer- 
ia^  it  was  this  enlightened  sympathy  that 
drew  H>  oraistflntly  to  him  artists  and  art- 
stndenta  of  every  age  and  degree  of  onltare; 
fx  the  hnmbleat  he  had  a  cheering  word  or  aa 
Invaluable  oonnsel ;  and  the  number  who  date 
their  improvement  or  aspirations  from  an  inter- 
view with  Allston,  vindicate  his  daim  to  be 
regarded  literally,  as  they  affecticmately  called 
him,  '*  the  Uaster,"  in  aU  the  old  genniDe  and 
personal  mgnificanoe  of  that  title:  many  a 
yonthftd  votary  of  scnlptnre  and  pidntiog  can 
echo  the  words  of  Horatio  Greenough,  in  speak- 
ing of  AUston,   he  was  a  father  to  me  in  what 


oonoemed  my  progress  of  every  kind."  The 
temperament  of  Allston  was  predmineatly  that 
of  a  man  ttf  genlos;  it  was  highly  nervous ;  a 
fine  fibrous  texture  made  bis  i^wne  elastic  and 
Bosoeptible^  ^  receive  and  tranauit  tm- 
presniMis.  To  every  aspeot  at  the  beaatliftd  he 
was  keenly  alive :  no  eflbet  <rf  natnr^  expres- 
sion, and  e^MdaUy  of  oolcv,  escaped  him.  Li 
the  latter  his  endowment  was  most  remarkabla 
Leslie  compares  the  harmony  of  tint  in  "  Urid 
seated  in  the  Sun"  to  the  best  piotnres  of  P«d 
Veronese ;  we  have  seen  that  in  Borne  be  was 
called  the  American  Titian ;  and  there  is  a 
mellow,  rich,  vital,  and  sometimes  ine&ble  hue 
in  his  pictures  unrivalled  since  the  days  of  the 
old  masters.  But  it  was  not  mere  native  or 
receptive  traits  which  distinguished  Allston; 
he  was  earnest,  often  to  reli^ons  ooncen- 
tration,  in  his  oonviotions  and  his  tone  of 
feeling.  "His  «ye8,"  says  Irving,  »wonld 
dilate;  his  pale  eoantMumee  woold  flush;  be 
would  breatiie  ^uiok  and  almost  gasp  in  ez- 
preasing  his  feelings  when  ncited  by  uiy  ob- 
ject of  grandeur  or  soUimity."  A  man  tiras 
gifted  and  senntive,  thus  noble  and  fluent,  nat- 
urally attracted  the  most  select  cwnpanionship 
and  won  the  most  sympathetic  aamirati<Hi. 
Accordingly  we  flnd  that,  notwithstanding  his 
habits  of  intense  ^plication  in  Europe^  and  o€ 
invalid  retirement  in  America,  he  was  soaght 
for,  loved  and  revered  by  the  dioiceet  men  and 
women  of  his  time.  In  youth  the  chosen  friend 
of  the  gentie  and  graceful  painter,  Mai  bone;  oen 
first  going  abroad  the  fiivorite  companion  of 
the  best  London  artists  and  the  moat  intelligent 
English  noblemen;  in  Rome,  exploring  the 
Caa^agna  with  Irrin^  and  t^ing  of  the  mys- 
teriutts  and  the  bcnntiflil  with  Coleridge;  at 
his  modest  abode  in  Oambridge  discnsnng  sub- 
jects for  a  i^otare  with  Ltnn  Uorpetfa,  or  a 
principle  <tf  ait  with  Mrs.  Jameson,  or  of  beanty 
with  nis  poet  brother-in-law  Dana;  encoar- 
aging  the  young,  sympsthiring  with  the  old, 
delisting  in  hia  pendt  and  palette  to  the  last, 
full  of  reverence  fbr  truth,  of  fiuth  in  God, — 
eloquent,  profound,  earnest,  yet  meek,  gentle^ 
and  benign,  living  above  the  world,  yet  alive 
to  all  human  interest  and  spiritual  meaning,  he 
realized  the  ideal  of  a  Cbristisa  artist.  Mr. 
Allston  was  a  person  of  a  tall,  lithe  figure,  full 
expressive  eye,  broad  and  emphatic  brow, 
with,  in  his  latter  years,  long  hair  of  dlvery 
whiteness.  His  aspect  at  once  produmed  a 
mnarkable  oharaeter. 

ALLHT,  JKAir,thepMad(myme<tf  EHeHariMi, 
a  French  fanatic,  bom  at  Barr&  a  village  near 
Montpellier,  toward  the  end  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. In  17H,  he  proceeded  to  London  with  a 
view  of  founding  there  a  new  religion.  His 
writings,  explanatory  of  his  peculiar  religions 
views,  comprise  6  octavo  volumes,  which  were 
pnblidked  at  London  at  the  time,  but  are  at  this 
day  almost  all  out  of  print. 

ALLUVIUM  (Lat.  allwno,  an  inundation),  a 
geol<^cal  term,  whidi  indudes  the  deposits  of 
Band,  gravd,  nuui,  Ac,  brought  down  by  mnni^ 
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streams  of  the  present  period.  OtSier  reoent 
aooamnlations  also,  as  tbou  of  peat,  and  of  the 
bilk  of  sand  blown  tosether  "by  the  wind,  are 
oftea  called  alluvial  The^  all  belong  to  Lyell^a 
uppermost  gronp,  the  poat-tertlary,  and  are 
onaraotertzed  hj  oontaininfp  human  relics  and 
remains.  In  the  same  Kroup  are  also  indnded 
the  ealcareons  rooks  of  recent  origin,  which 
oecQf  on  the  coast  of  Gnadelonpe,  aod  contain 
faaman  skeletons  embedded  in  solid  limestone ; 
and  also  the  coral  reefs,  which  are  in  process  of 
fiMrmation  in  tro^oal  seas,  spreadmg  oat  in  cal- 
eareoos  strata  of  htmdreas  of  miles  in  extent 
Theae  are  not  nsoallT'  indnded  in  the  term  al- 
larimn;  and  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  a  line, 
that  dull  ezclade  any  formatioos  of  recent 
migin ;  for  the  wash  of  oar  rivers,  as  it  settles 
In  the  bays  at  their  months,  often  finds  some 
cementing  matter,  that  soon  binds  it  into  solid 
rook,  and  In  this  hard  rook  are  entombed  as 
foeuls,  works  of  art  or  remains  of  man.*  Bnch 
alluvhim  hardened  into  rock  is  constantly 
forming  in  the  Mediterranean  from  the  ealcare- 
ons wash  of  the  river  Bhone.  A  specimen 
fished  np  from  the  bottom  contained  an  anchor 
as  a  foe^.  In  New  York  harbor  the  same  pro- 
cess is  gmng  on;  a  piece  torn  off  from  the  solid 
bottom,  not  many  years  idnoci  brooght  np  an 
old  minket  alnunt  hiddm  in  the  pwUes  and 
aalt  water  shells  that  embedded  it  The  old 
Spanish  dollars  recovered  from  snnken  wrecks 
have  MMueUmefl  to  be  reqnarried  almost,  as  HuAr 
native  ores  were,  oat  of  the  solid  rock ;  and  the 
ooral  reefe  receive  from  oceanic  cnrrente  alln- 
Tial  d^Mdts  of  drift  wood,  weeds,  and  sand ; 
all  which  wd  in  bnilding  op  these  extendve 
formations.  Thns  the  term  allavium  has  no 
predae  ngniflcatton.  The  great  deposits  of 
allnvimn  accnmolate  so  slowly  fmd  silently,  that 
we  little  appreciate  the  immense  dianges  made 
by  mnning  water  npon  the  snrfaee  of  the  earth ; 
yet  in  the  short  period  from  the  time  to  which 
oar  records  extend  back,  we  find  that  the  sedi- 
ments of  a  few  small  Italian  rivers  have  carried 
out  the  ooast  line  into  tiie  golf  of  Venice  from 
9  to  SO  iniles ;  and  that  the  ancient  port  of 
Adria,  wldcih,  in  the  lime  of  Angtutoa,  gave  Its 
name  to  the  gnl^  fa  now  an  inland  town^O 
miles  from  the  ibore.  Before  the  time  of  u«- 
rodotos,  the  ancient  priests  of  Egypt  regarded 
tbmr  oonntry  as  the  gift  of  the  Kile."  From 
tiie  great  pyramids  down  to  the  sea  all  is  made 
land.  Herodotns  himself  remarks,  that  I^pt 
was  once  a  loog  narrow  bay  like  the  Bed  soi,  and 
the  two  golfk  were  separated  by  a  narrow  neck 
ot  laud ;  and  that  if  the  Kile  shonld  discharge 
itself  into  the  Red  sea,  it  might  choke  it  np 
with  earth  in  a  term  of  years.  The  great  rivers 
of  the  world,  as  the  Mississippi,  Amazon, 
Ganges,  Orinoco,  &o.,  are  prodncing  effects  far 
greatnr  than  those  of  the  Nile ;  but  onr  obser- 
vations of  these  extend  bnt  a  few  generations 
back,  and  we  lack  snffiolent  data  for  cahmlating 
very  exactly  the  rate  d  Increase  of  thdr  deltas. 
WiUi  the  Mfasiarimtf^  however,  tbls  baa  been 
ttteo^ted  hf  Mr.  I^nhey,  an  emfaient  aiglneer, 


from  observations  extending  throngh  80  years. 
Adopting  the  estimate  of  Dr.  Biddetl,  of  New 
Orleans,  that  the  weight  of  sediment  is  ^iti 
that  of  the  water,  or  y^g-  of  its  volame;  and 
allowing  the  qoantity  of  water  brought  down 
per  second  to  be  447,199  cable  feet,  the  whole 
amonnt  of  sedimentuy  matter  annually  added 
to  the  delta  and  carried  into  the  gait,  is  equal 
to  4,088,883,888  cubic  feet,  enough  to  cover  144 
square  miles  1  foot  deep.  And  yet  at  this  rate 
for  the  river  to  have  bnllt  up  the  great  accumo- 
latioaa  of  allaviom  which  make  its  delta,  it 
would  have  required  61,000  years;  and  in  the 
great  plain,  binier  np  tbe  rivw  than  tiie  nmwr 
flmit  of  the  delta,  which  is  also  evidently  wthe 
same  fmnnatioo,  there  are  the  accnmnlations  at 
this  rate  of  some  80,000  years  more.  Thus 
long  at  least,  it  is  probaUe,  the  great  rivers 
have  fiowed  as  they  now  flow ;  and  during  this 
latest  epoch  few  changes  have  oocnrred  in  the 
lower  forms  of  animal  life ;  for  in  the  strata 
next  older  than  theee  alluviid  depodts,  the  land 
and  river  shells  are  all  of  the  same  species  with 
those  DOW  living  in  the  same  region. — ^The  delta, 
through  which  flow  the  Ganges  and  the  Bra- 
mapootra,  is  far  more  extensive  than  that  of  the 
Mississippi.  It  is  described  as  a  wilderness 
filled  with  a  labyrinth  of  rivers  and  creeks,  in- 
fested witb  tigers  and  orooodUes.  ud  larger 
than  the  principalis  of  Wales.  Id.  the  ^neat 
fivaheta  fraquent  to  these  rivers,  the  oonfllmira- 
Iton  of  this  regicKi  is  grcAtly  changed.  In  a 
short  time  many  square  miles  of  land  have  been 
known  to  be  swept  away  and  deporited  in  new 
places.  The  rivers  pour  down  their  turbid 
waters  more  ftdly  ohaiged  with  sediment  and 
more  abounding  with  the  ruins  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  wan  are  those  of  the  Misusuppi. 
These  are  swept  on  toward  the  bay  of  Bengal, 
the  waters  of  which  are  discolored  with  tiie  fine 
mud  near  100  miles  from  its  moutli,  while  the 
heavier  materials  snbride  near  the  shores,  and 
build  up  tJie  alluvial  strata.  Near  Calcotta,  it 
was  ascertained,  on  boring  for  water,  that  these 
strata  contanne  b^ow  the  aurfiwe  to  the 
depth  reached,  which  was  481  feet  They  were 
anemations  of  beds  of  day  and  of  marl,  with 
others  of  deeiQred  vegetable  mattor  like  peat^ 
which  last  no  doubt  bad  at  timee  (brmed  the 
surface,  nntil  sabmerged  by  sabsidenoe,  and 
then  buried  beneath  the  deposits  of  the  rivers. 
In  these  strata  nrioos  firagmrats  of  fossil  bones 
and  shells  were  broo^t  up,  all  of  which  indi- 
cated the  existence  of  the  same  animals  that 
now  inhabit  the  re^on. — What  the  rivers 
are  accomplishing  in  the  interior,  the  tidal 
carrents  are  e^etlng  along  the  coasts.  They 
wear  down  what  baa  been  built  up  in  former 
times,  and  strew  the  materials  in  new  deposits 
of  alluvlara.  In  Germany  these  accessions, 
called  Anlandvng,  are  of  ^eat  value  along  the 
coasts  of  the  North  sea.  On  onr  own  ooasta 
th^  are  more  0Mnm<Hily  of  a  sandy  duuaoter, 
stretching  out  in  long  beabhes,  the  material  of 
which  it  blown  inland  by  the  winda,  and  mled 
into  barren  hilb.  The  long  san47  rtr^  of  land 
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called  the  Qreat  Sooth  Beach  oq  the  soath  side  in  the  traditions  of  the  aborigines  of  this  ooon- 
of  Long  Island,  which  is  a  remarkable  example  trj,  we  most  believe  that  torae  animals  were 
of  these  sandy  strips  or  "  spits,^'  is  more  than  contemporarj  witli  man.    It  is  stated  that 
100  miles  in  length,  ezoeeding  any  sach  accu-  in  the  Indian  tribes  uardcolar  persons  are  se- 
mnlatdon  in  Europe.    These  sands  are  now  looted  to  preserve  ttieir  history  and  tradi- 
fonned  into  allavial  beds  by  the  aoUon  of  the  tious^  and  thoroughly  instruct  their  socces- 
winds  and  of  the  ocean  currents;  bat  there  is  good  sors  in  tins  office;  and  that  among  the  nota- 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  greater  proportion  of  bUia  thus  handed  down  were  aoooonte  of  the 
the  superficial  covering  of  the  rocks  of  Long  living  monsters,  whose  bones  they  were  fa- 
bland  18  nothbg  more  than  the  aooomulations  miliar  with.   They  were  described  as  "  tree- 
(tf  sediment  discharged  by  the  HDdaon,JPassaio,  eaters,"  as  never  lying  down,  but  leaning 
Baritan,  and  Hackensack  rivers. — ^AUnvial  de-  u^nst  a  tree  when  tiuy  8lq>t.  The  bonoaof 
podta  are  frequenUy  found  in  pontions  above  tneae  aninuls  have  been  oftea  dug  ont  from  the 
the  level  of  present  running  waters.   Thos,  alluvium  of  New  Jwwy  and  New  Toric.  Fk«- 
aroond  the  shores  of  some  of  oar  great  lakes  are  vious  to  the  year  1700,  a  description  of  Bane 
oocadonally  seen  in  the  banks,  layers  of  sand  found  near'AIoany  was  soit  by  Increase  or  Oot- 
and  day  oontiUniiig  the  same  species  of  Aells  ton  Mather  to  the  royal  society  of  London, 
that  are  now  common  in  their  waters,  but  The  bones  were  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
several  feet  above  their  roach.    The  mnous  some  extraordinary  .Ajmerioan  giant   A  apeci- 
"  Ridge  Koad,"  which  is  traced  along  the  men  of  the  mattodon  ffiganteus^  probably  the 
southern  border  of  the  western  half  of  Lake  On-  largest ,  ever,  found,  was  discovered  in  the 
taiio,  from  8  to  8  miles  back  from  it  is  a  remark-  year  1846,  at  Newbnrg  near  the  Hudson  river, 
able  terrace  formed  of  the  materius  of  modem  The  length  of  the  skeleton  was  25  feet,  its 
alluvium  with  recent  shells,  bat  standing  in  a  height  12  feet,  and  length  of  the  tn^  10  feet, 
ridge,  the  sonunit  of  whii^  varies  in  height  Intbe8ameyear,in'Warrenooan1y,New Jersey, 
witnin  moderate  limits.     In  New  York  its  no  less  than  6  skeletons  txT  the  same  spwAea  of 
hdgfat  is  fimn  168  to  188  feet  above  the  lake,  mastodon  were  found  6  foet  below  the  sorfkn 
A  unular  ridge  is  traced  along  the  soathem  In  the  rich  mnd  of  a  small  pond.  In  in- 
shore of  liSkeJErie,  where  it  has  been  found  to  terior,  within  the  ribs  of  tJie  most  perfect  one, 
vary  from  187  to  190  feet  in  h^ht  above  the  were  taken  ont  with  the  day  7  bndids  of  vege- 
lake.  Other  parallel  ridges  at  higher  elevations,  table  matter.   Some  of  this  matter  microao(^- 
bnt  not  so  strongly  marked  as  this  ridge  road  cally  examined  in  Loudon  for  Sir  Charles  LyeU, 
tecraoe,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  land  has  been  proved  to  be  small  twigs  of  a  coniferous  tree, 
elevated  at  different  times,  as  the  coast  of  Chili  probably  the  white  cedar,  such  as  is  adll  com- 
hss  been  rused  in  modern  times.     Similar  mon  in  oar  woods.   In  the  western  states  the 
terraces  marking  similar  elevations,  or  drainage  bones  of  these  animals  are  generally  disoov^ ed 
of  the  waters  to  a  lower  level,  are  common  in  the  low  places  aronnd  ult-licks — spots  thst 
along  our  rivers.   Niagara  famishes  an  interest-  are  still  freqaented  by  the  deer  and  other  wild 
ing  example  of  mnniag  water,  excavating  a  animals,  that  come  to  sack  ap  Uie  saline 
deeper  channel  and  leaving  its  more  andent  waters. — If  the  aUuvium  is  interesUng  for  theea 
deports  at  a  higher  level.   From  the  fiUls  for  4  gigantic  fossils,  it  is  no  less  so  for  ^  micro- 
miles  down,  a  d^KMlt  of  fluriatile  duracter  soopic  forms  of  animal  life,  which,  though  in- 
(determined  by  the  fresh  water  shells  it  con-  visible  to  the  ey&  yet  by  the  immensity  of  their 
tains,  which  are  the  same  qiedes  as  those  nnmbers  exceed  in  agpegate  bolk  that  of  all 
now  found  in       riws  above  the  falls),  is  the  mastodons  and  mammoths  that  havo  ever 
spread  over  the  surface  on  both  sides  the  river,  Uved.   For  it  is  not  as  ocoasioual  fosnls  in  geo- 
reachiog  to  the  edge  of  the  oliffi.   It  is  40  feet  logical  formations  that  they  ^pear,  bat  as  the 
in  thickness,  and  its  bottom  is  860  feet  above  substance  itself  of  these  formations.   The  uli- 
the  present  channel  of  the  river.   These  layers  cious  deposit,  resembling  fine  white  nwl, 
of  sand  and  gravel  could  have  been  deposited  found  uoderlying  peat,  and  at  the  bottcons  oi 
only  by  water  running  at  their  level;  and  this  ponds  and  marshes,   especially  in  a  region 
must  have  been  l>efore  the  deep  gorge  was  ex-  of  primary  rocks — a  substance  often  used  as 
cavated  through  them,  which  is  now  the  chan-  a  polishing  powder— is  foand  on  examination  by 
nel  of  the  river.   From  the  most  exact  data  the  microscope  to  conust  of  the  remains  of  in- 
that  can  be  obtained  as  to  the  rate  of  excava-  fusoria.   These  obscure  forms  of  life,  of  which 
tion  of  this  gorge,  Lyell  estimates  that  we  can-  it  is  difficult  to  say  always,  whether  they  be- 
not  assign  a  less  period  than  about  80,000  long  to  the  vegetable  or  animal  kingdom, 
years  for  the  time  it  has  been  progressing  back  found  Iwth  as  tossilsond  living  spedes—the  lat- 
Setm  QnMDBtown  to  the  falls,  a  distance  of  7  ter  almost  in  eveiy  dtuation  where  watw  oe- 
miles.— It  is  daring  this  modem  period  of  tiie  oors  npon  the  sor&oe  of  the  earth.  Th^bave 
fonnatimt  at  the  alfaiviam,  that  the  fpgantio  been  the  partioalar  study  of  the  Cknnan  natn- 
mammotha  and  mastodons  became  ntinct  rdist,  Ehrenberg,  and  of  the  late  J,  W.  Bailey, 
Their  bones  are  foand  in  the  peat  bogs  and  profrasor  of  the  natural  soienoes  at  Vest  Pdnt 
marl  beds,  the  origin  of  which  probably  does  The  latter  remark  of  them  as  follows :  **  Few 
not  extend  far  book  fhnn  the  introdnctioa  ommio  bodies  exoeed  in  beanly  the  symmetri- 
(tfman.  Indeed,  if  wo  mi^  pUoe  ocmfldenoe  co^  etogontly  noli^ared  fiums  itf  many  of  tiie 
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species.  The  floTiaUle  species  may  be  formd  in 
every  pond,  sbvam,  rivnlet,  b<^,  or  pool,  either 
nestling  among  oonfwne^  parantio,  w  aqoatio 
plants,  or  living  in  the  aedimentary  matter  at 
the  bottiun.  They  often  occnr  in  sndi  vast 
quDli^  as  to  cover  hundreds  of  sooare  yards, 
to  which  they  give  a  peoaliar  color — green, 
yellowish,  or  lerruginons,  acoordtng  to  the  ia- 
temal  oc^oriog  matter  of  the  individuals.  Most 
of  the  species  are  exceedingly  minute,  many 
are  entirely  invisible  to  the  ndked  eye ;  others, 
however,  are  quite  perceptible  without  the  aid 
of  the  microecope.  Notwithstanding  their  ex- 
treme minateness,  it  is  evident,  from  their  vast 
abundance,  that  they  have  some  important  of- 
fices to  p^brm  in  the  economy  of  nature;  and 
like  the  coral  insect,  although  the  individuals 
■n  minnt^  the  rasolt  of  tbnr  ni^ted  labors 
is  «i  fl  scale  by  no  means  inrigniflcant  The 
influoiia  are  so  minnte,  that  many  miUiong  of 
their  shells  and  coverings  are  oontiUned  in  a 
cable  inch  of  the  infusorial  earth,  which  forms 
exteufflve  deposits  in  many  puts  of  oar  conn- 
try,  and  particularly  in  the  primary  regions  of 
Kev  England  and  Kew  Torlc.  By  the  silent 
and  nntu  lately  unnoticed  operations  of  such 
minnte  animals,  the  foondationB  of  new  surfaces, 
capable  of  subaequent  tillage,  are  laid.  Daily 
additions  are  thus  made  to  Uie  habitable  sur- 
iace  of  the  earth,  and  the  stagnant  ponds  and 
marshes  become  verdant  and  beautiful  meadows. 
These  minnte  animals  undonbtedly  secrete  the 
Bili(uons  matter  from  the  silex  dissolved  in  the 
water  in  which  they  live,  as  we  do  the  mate- 
rials in  onr  bony  system  mm  the  fbod  that  we 
aat."-— As  the  Innswia  secrete  ftom  the  pri- 
mary rock  its  principal  iiwredient,  so  a  olaas 
(tf  larger  testaoeous  animals  secrete  from  the 
Umestone  the  caloareoos  matter  for  their  shelly 
ooverings;  and  of  their  remains  are  made 
up  the  marl  beds  and  other  beOd  of  alluvium 
that  abonnd  in  shells,  as  the  oyster  banks  and 
muscle  beds  of  our  coast.  The  lime  of  which 
the  latter  is  composed  is  no  doubt  mostly  ab- 
stracted from  that  held  in  solution  in  sea  water ; 
but  salt  water,  fresh  water,  and  land  shells,  all 
flourish  best  where  limestone  rooks  abound, 
and  where  this  source  of  lime  is  deficient,  they 
even  acqmre  the  material  of  their  own  shelb 
from  the  remains  ct  former  individuals.  The 
aoonmulattons  of  this  nature  going  on  In  our 
ponds,  lakes,  and  harbors,  tboi^  now  little  ap- 
parent  to  observation,  are  a  part  of  the  alluvial 
formalion,  that  will  have  an  important  bearing 
in  the  future  economy  of  our  giobe,  as  the 
umilar  formations  of  previous  epochs  have  in 
the  present  period.  And  the  same  remark  may 
be  extended  to  that  extraordinary  vegetable 
produotioD,  peat,  beds  of  which  are  lonnd  rival- 
ling, in  the  quautitv  of  carbonaceous  matter 
they  oontfun,  the  beds  of  fossil  fuel,  into  which 
they  too  w  ill  in  time  be  converted. — The  most  in- 
tereetingfeatnreofthe alluvium,  wbidihas  beea 
already  incidentally  alluded  to,  is  its  being  the 
only  geological  formation,  which  contains  human 
relics  and  remains.  By  moltitudinons  oatostro- 
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pbea  and  of  the  most  diverse  characters,  by  flood 
and  by  fire,  the  human  race  is  exposed  to  d»* 
BtruoUon,  and  the  remains  of  man  and  of  his 
"works  to  be  embedded  in  the  strata  of  the  pres- 
ent epoch.  The  sdid  land  opens  and  ingulfii 
him  and  his  dties;  the  waters  swallow  him  up 
and  the  treasures  which  he  intrusted  on  their 
oostable  suriaoe ;  they  rise  upward  from  their 
accustomed  bounds  and  sweep  away  villages  with 
thousands  of  people  at  once,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  domestic  animals.  Rivers  of  mnd 
and  showers  of  ashes  overwhelm  him  and  bury 
lai^  towns  bene^h  their  accumulations;  and 
by  slow,  insidious  subudence  of  the  surface,  the 
works  of  his  hands  are  carried  down  to  be 
buried  in  the  sedimentary  deposits  that  soon 
gather  around  them.  The  wrecks  of  all  these 
matters  become  a  part  of  the  recent  strata  of 
the  globe.  The  alluvial  dqto^ts  of  the  bay& 
of  the  lakes,  of  the  bottom  of  the  oeean  Itself 
abonnd  in  toem.  In  no  other  formations  are 
they  found,  or  ever  will  be;  for  the  races  of 
animals  and  plants,  that  have  lived  at  difibrent 
periods,  have  not  fidled  to  leave  permanent  re- 
cords of  their  most  delicate  organizations,  and 
in  the  rocks  of  a  very  distant  epoch  are  still  to 
be  seen  the  foot-marks  left  by  strange  forma 
of  birds.  Thus  man  and  his  works  charac- 
terize the  rocks  of  this  period,  as  the  gigantio 
birds  characterize  the  new  red  sandstone,  and 
the  great  saurians  the  formations  ftom  the  lias 
to  the  chalk. 'The  economical  applications  of 
the  alluvial  deposits  are  numerous  and  import- 
ant. They  produce  our  most  fertile  lands.  The 
churs  are  the  materiabof  onr  houses  and  house* 
hold  ateanls.  The  sands  are  used  for  the  man- 
Ubcture  of  glass,  for  the  composition  of  mor- 
tars, and  for  many  purposes  in  the  mechanical 
arts.  Bog  iron  ores  collect  in  low  marshy 
places  from  the  filtration  of  water  through 
older  formations,  in  whidi  ferrnginous  matters 
of  various  forms  are  diffused.  The  water  dis- 
solves the  oxide  of  iron,  and  conveys  it  aw^, 
as  it  dissolves  the  pota^  from  ashes,  throuf^ 
which  it  leaches.  It  gathers  the  scattered  ma- 
terials of  the  ore  together,  and  as  it  evaporates 
leaves  them  in  forms  suitable  for  use.  As  the 
ores  are  removed,  more  collect  and  renew  the 
supply ;  so  that  they  are  believed  by  many,  who 
do  not  comprehend  the  manner  of  th«r  silent 
aoonmulation,  to  be  endowed  with  a  principle 
of  nowth  analogous  to  tiiat  possessed  by  or- 
gamo  bodies :  a  belirf  which,  after  all,  m^r  n(^ 
m  one  Beuse,  be  so  very  extravagant ;  fbr  ao- 
cordbig  to  the  researches  of  Ehroib^,  the 
ochreous  particles,  under  the  microscope,  prove 
to  be  portions  of  an  organic  body  of  extreme 
mionteness,  which  is  now  believed  to  be  a 
plant 

ALMA,  a  small  river  In  the  Crimea,  rtm- 
ning  from  the  high  ground  in  the  n^ghborhood 
of  Baklitohisarai  in  an  easterly  direction,  and 
emptying  its  waters  into  Kalamitabay,  between 
Eupatoria  and  Sebastopol.  The  southern  bank 
of  this  river,  which  rises  very  steep  toward 
its  mouth,  and  ev^Twhere  commands  the  op- 
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podtd  shore,  was  selected  daring  tbe  laie  Bosao- 
Turkish  war  by  Prince  Mentchikoff  as  a  defen- 
sive position  in  which  to  receire  l^e  onset  of 
the  allied  armies  jnst  landed  in  the  Crimea. — 
The  finves  nnder  fais  command  ooraprised  42 
hattalioni^  16  sqnadrona,  100  Ooasaeka,  and  W 
gam,  in  all  36,000  men.  The  allies  landed  on 
Sept  14,  1864,  a  little  north  of  the  Alma,  28,- 
000  French  (4  divisions),  28,000  English  (five 
inftntry  and  one  oaval^  diviskml  and  6,000 
Tnrks.  Their  artillery  was  exactly  as  nmner- 
0U8  as  that  of  the  Rosfflana,  viz. :  72  French 
and  24  English  gaos.  The  Rosuan  position 
was  of  considerable  apparent  strength,  but  in 
reality  offered  many  weak  points.  Its  m>nt  ex- 
tended nearly  6  miles,  &r  too  great  a  distance 
for  the  small  nmnber  of  troops  at  Mentchikoffa 
disposal.  The  right  wing  was  completely  un- 
supported, while  the  left  (on  account  of  the 
allied  fleets,  the  fire  from  which  commanded 
the  coast)  ooold  not  occupy  the  pontion  as  far 
as  the  sea,  and  tho^re  labored  under  the  same 
defect  The  plan  of  tbe  allies  was  ftnmded  on 
these  &ets.  The  front  of  the  Bnarians  was  to  be 
oocnpied  by  ftbe  attacks,  while  the  French, 
under  the  cover  of  the  6  fleets,  were  to  turn 
the  Russian  left,  and  the  English,  under  the 
cover  of  their  cavalry,  to  turn  their  right. — On 
the  20th  the  attack  took  place.  It  was  to  be 
made  at  daybreak,  but  owing  to  the  slow  move- 
ments of  the  English,  the  F»nch  oould  not  ven- 
ture to  advance  across  the  river  before  that 
time.  On  the  French  extreme  li^t,  Bosquet^s 
division  passed  the  river,  which  was  almost 
everywhere  fordable,  and  climbed  the  steep 
banks  of  the  southern  shore  without  flndiag 
any  redstanoe.  Ueans  were  also  found,  by 
TigOTons  effort  to  bring  12  guns  np  to  the 
plateau.  To  the  left  of  Bosqnet,  (Wobert 
broaght  his  divislm  across  tiie  rivnr,  and 
began  to  deploy  on  the  hif^  ground,  while 
Prince  Kapoleon*s  division  was  engaged  in 
deariiw  tiie  gardens,  vineyards,  and  houses  of 
the  Timge  of  Alma  from  the  Busaian  skir- 
mishers. To  all  these  attacks,  made  with  29 
battalions,  Mentchikoff  opposed  in  his  first  and 
second  lines  only  9  battalions,  in  support  of 
which  1  more  soon  arrived.  Tbese  16  battal- 
ions, supported  by  40  gutis  and  4  squadrons  of 
hussars,  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  immense- 
ly superior  attack  of  the  French,  who  were 
soon  supported  by  the  remaining  0  battalions 
Forey's  division.  Thus  all  St  Amaud's 
troops  were  engaged,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Tnrks,  who  remained  in  reserve.  The 
result  could  not  long  be  donbtfoL  The  Bns- 
dana  alowly  gave  way,  and  retired  in  as  good 
order  aa  could  be  expected.  In  the  mean  time 
the  English  had  commenced  their  attack. 
About  4  o'clock  the  fire  of  Bosquet's  guns  from 
the  height  of  the  plateau  at  the  left  of  the 
Busaian  position  had  shown  the  battle  to  be 
seriously  engaged ;  in  about  on  hour  the  Eng- 
Bsh  skirmishing  line  engaged  that  of  the  Bas- 
sians.  The  English  had  ^ven  up  the  plan  of 
tomiug  the  Busaian  rie^t,  since  the  Basaian 


caxtitf,  twioe  as  strong,  without  Coasaeks,  as 
that  <k  the  British,  covered  that  wing  so  as 
even  to  menace  the  English  left.  Accordingly, 
Lord  Baglan  determined  to  attack  the  Rnaraana 
strai^^t  belim  him.  He  upon  their  cuttre^ 
havioK  in  his  first  line  foownSi  ^viriaii 
and  £vana*  divisfam ;  Uie  two  dlvinou  of  tlw 
duke  of  Cambridge  and  Geo.  England  formed 
the  second  line,  whQe  the  reserve  (OathcartS 
^viracm),  supported  by  the  eavalty,  followed 
behind  the  left  wing.  The  first  hue  defdoyed 
and  charged  two  vulages  before  its  Stoat,  and 
after  dislodging  the  Bnssiaos,  passed  the  Alma. 
Here  the  reports  varj.  The  English  distinctly 
maintain  that  their  light  division  reached  the 
breastwork  behind  which  the  Busrians  had 
placed  their  heavy  artillerr,  but  were  then 
repulsed.  The  Bnssians  dedare  that  the  light 
divi^on  never  got  well  across  the  river,  much 
less  up  the  steep  on  which  this  breastw(»>k  was 
placed.  At  all  events,  the  second  line  marched 
close  behind,  deidtTea,  had  to  fidi  into  eolnmn 
•gdn  to  pass  uie  Ahua  and  to  dimb  op  the 
heights ;  aeployed  again,  and  after  seTeraf  Td- 
leys,  charged.  It  was  the  duke  of  Oamlwidse^ 
division  ^ards  and  Higldanders)  eneciul^, 
which  came  to  the  necne  of  the  li^t  divSaion. 
Evans,  tboogh  slow  in  his  advance,  was  not 
repelled,  so  that  England's  division  in  his  rear 
could  scarcely  give  him  any  support  The 
breastwork  was  taken  by  the  guai^s  and  High- 
landers, and  the  position  was,  after  a  short  but 
violent  struggle,  abandoned  by  the  Buaedans. 
Eighteen  Bussian  battalions  were  here  engaged 
against  the  same  number  of  English  battalions ; 
and  if  the  En^ish  battalions  were  stronger 
than  the  Busaian.  by  some  60  -  men  each, 
the  Rusdans  amply  made  up  for  this  by  their 
superiority  in  arnOery  and  uie  straogth  of  the 
poutitHt  Hie  En^ish  infontry  fire,  however, 
which  is  generally  rented  as  very  marderon^ 
was  especially  so  on  this  occasion.  Ifost  of 
the  troops  engaged  were  armed  vrith  the  IBiM 
rifle,  and  the  impact  d  their  bullets,  kilHng 
whole  files  at  once,  was  most  destrnctive  to 
the  deep  Busman  columns.  The  Bnsedam^ 
having  all  their  infantry,  except  6  battalions^ 
engaged,  and  no  hope  to  stem  the  advancing 
tide,  broke  off  the  battle,  the  cavalry  and  light 
artillery,  to|;ether  with  the  nnall  in&ntry  re- 
serve, covering  the  retreat,  which  was  not  mo- 
lested. The  English  fought  decidedly  better 
than  any  other  troops  in  this  battle,  but  in 
their  habitual  dumsy  way  of  manceuvring,  de- 
ploying, forming  columns,  and  depl<o'iDiK  again, 
nnneeenarily,  nnder  the  enany*s  nn,  by 
which  both  tame  and  Uvea  were  lost  The  eon~ 
sequmce  of  this  battle  was  to  the  aUiea  tbo 
undiluted  possesion  of  tjhe  open  country  of 
the  Crimea  as  long  as  the  Bnssians  reuuUned 
without  reiufbroements,  and  the  opening  of  the 
road  to  Sebastopol.  By  the  first  advantage  tfacr 
did  not  profit,  but  of  the  second  they  Av^led 
themselves  without  delay. 

ALMACK'S,  a  suite  assembly  nxrnis  nto- 
ated  No.  26  King  street,  St  James^  London,  so 
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called  after  the  original  proprietor,  who  changed 
his  rather  proaaic  name  of  M*Call  into  the  more 
enphoDunu  one  ct  Almaok.  They  are  ocea- 
rioially  oalled  WUlii's  rooms  after  the  jHwent 
pn^Mieton,  EVederio  and  Obaries  Willis.  Here 
take  place  the  conoerta  of  the  tnnsical  nnioo, 
under  the  direction  of  Hr.  EUa,  charity  ballsL 
and  select  pnblio  meetinss.  .  The  annnat 
balls,  however,  which  are  lield  during  the  sea- 
son, constitnte  the  chief  claim  to  the  fashiooa- 
Ue  prominenoe  of  Almack'a.  Ther  are  mon- 
agea  hj  a  committee  of  ladies,  and  the  only 
mode  of  admission  is  by  vouchers  or  personal 
introdactioD.  From  a  letter  written  by  Horace 
Walpole  to  the  Eari  of  Hertford,  Feb.  14, 1765, 
it  appears  that  the  exclssiveness  of  the  lady- 
patronesses,  great  as  it  is  now,  was  incomparably 
greater  at  the  time  of  the  opting  of  the  rooms. 
^The  new  assembly  room  at  Almaok^s  was 
i^ned  the  night  before  last,  and  liiey  say  is 
very  magnificent,  bnt  it  was  empty ;  half  the 
town  is  ul  with  colds,  and  many  were  aftaid  to 
go,  as  the  house  is  scarcely  built  yet  Almack 
advertised  that  it  was  built  with  hot  bricks  and 
boiling  water.  Think  what  a  rage  tiiere  must 
be  for  pablto  places,  if  this  notice^  instead  of 
terrifying,  could  draw  everybody  thither.  They 
tell  mo  the  ceiling  was  dripping  with  wet;  but 
can  yon  believe  me  when  I  assure  yon  the  dnke 
of  Oomberland  (the  hero  of  Oulloden)  was 
there  ?  nay,  had  a  levee  in  the  morning  and 
went  to  the  opera  before  the  assembly  A 
week  afterward,  Feb.  22,  QiUy  Williams  wrote 
to  George  Sdwyn:  "There  is  now  opened  at 
Almack's  in  8  very  el^ant  new  built  rooms,  a 
10  eoinea  mbsoiption,  for  which  yon  have  a 
baUand  a  supper  once  a  week  ibr  12  weeks. 
Too  may  imagine  by  the  sum  the  company 
which  is  chosen ;  tbouffh,  refined  as  it  is,  it  wiU 
be  scarce  able  to  put  old  Soho  [referring  to  the 
fsshiouahle  reunions  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Cor- 
neleys,  a  German  actress,  which  were  then 
the  favorite  resort  of  the  cream  of  London  so- 
ciety] out  of  countenance.  The  men's  tickets 
are  not  transferable ;  so,  if  the  ladies  do  at^ 
like  Qs,  they  have  no  opportunity  of  changing 
tis,  but  most  see  the  same  persons  forever." 
In  March,  we  find  in  the  same  correspondence : 
Our  female  Almaok's  flourishes  beyond  deserip- 
I^Q.  If  you  had  suc^  a  tUng  at  Paris  yon 
wonld  fill  half  a  qnire  of  flourished  paper  with 
Ute  descriptions  of  it  Almack's  Seoum  ftoe  in 
a  bag-wig,  wMting  at  sapper,  would  ^vert  yoo, 
u  would  his  lady  in  a  saok  makiDK  tea  and 
oootteHyittg  to  the  dudhesses."  The  great 
(dumge  wrought  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  npon 
the  exdoriveness  of  Ahnack's  is  evidenced  by 
the  ftot  that  the  price  of  the  highly  coveted 
tk^e^  has  been  reduced  trom  10  guineas  for 
the  whole  12,  to  half  a  guinea  for  each  ball. 
Down  to  about  1680,  it  retalaed  a  great  deal 
of  its  anaent  prestige,  bnt  since  that  time  it 
has  been  gradually  declining,  as  a  fhsbionahle 
resort  This  is  chiefly  owTog  to  its  having 
been  used  as  an  Instmment  of  conferring  po- 
lUod  &T<tta  oa  pt^tloal  sappwters.  It  has 


always  been  so  fi-om  its  very  foundation,  and 
many  a  man  has  been  brought  to  vote  on  cab* 
inet  qnestitais  and  strong  party  divisions  1^ 
Touchers  to  Almaok's  fw  nis  daushters  and  far 
himself.  Bnt  since  the  rulwi^  nave  brooght 
snoh  a  tide  of  viritors  to  London,  the  effiMtUjpon 
Almack*s  has  been  very  dedded,  as  their  first 
hnsiness,  upon  arriving  at  the  metropolis,  was 
to  call  upon  city  and  cocnty  members,  and  ask 
for  their  influence  in  procuring  tickets  for  Al- 
mack's. Few  of  the  ladies  of  fashion  ever  go. 
to  Almack's  now,  with  the  exception  of  the 
lady  patronesses,  who  drop  in  for  a  few  mo- 
ments to  lend  to  it  their  conotenance,  and  in 
order  to  consummate  the  artifice  practised  upon 
those  who  have  been  invited  for  political  pur- 
poses. The  supper,  which  in  former  times 
was  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  Almack's, 
has  bean  entirely  disoontinned,  and  in  its 
stead  Ugbt  r^Veshraeota  are  oflbred  to  the 

guests.  In  Wilson's  2foete$  Amintianm  we 
nd  a  humorous  allasiott  to  a  novel  fbnnded 
npon  Almack's,  which,  at  its  ^pearanoe  alxHtt 
80  years  ago,  created  much  sensation,  and  the 
author  of  which  is  justly  characterized  by 
North's  friend  the  Shepherd  as  aflunky.  A  gam- 
ing club  of  the  same  name  opened  under  the 
auspices  of  the  same  proprietor  in  Thatched 
House  tavern,  85  St  James  s  street,  was  celebra- 
ted or  rather  notorious  toward  the  end  of  the 
18th  century,  the  play  there  having  been  deeper 
than  either  at  White's  or  Brookes's.  Topham 
Beauclerk  writes  to  the  Earl  of  Oharlemont, 
Nov.  20, 1778 ;  "  Would  you  im^ine,  that  Sir 
Joshua  Eeynolds  is  extremely  anxious  to  be  a 
member  of  Almack's?"  Gibbon,  the  historian, 
vaa  elected  a  member  of  it  in  1776,  and  in  hia 
letter  of  June  SM^  dated  flrom  the  olnb,  he  gives 
the  ftdlowing  flattering  account :  **Town  grows 
empty,  and  this  house,  where  I  have  passed 
many  agreeable  hours,  ia  the  only  place  which 
still  invites  the  flower  of  the  English  yonUL 
The  style  of  living,  though  somewhat  expensive^ 
is  exceedingly  pleasant,  and,  notwitb^anding 
the  rage  of  play,  I  have  found  more  entertfUn- 
ment,  and  even  rational  sodety,  here  than  in 
any  otlier  club  to  which  I  belong."  Before 
Brookes's  dub  house  was  built,  the  whig  party 
used  to  meet  at  Almack's,  where  a  r^fulai;  book 
waskeptofthe  wagers  lud  by  the  difibrent  mem- 
bers. The  following  are  a  few  specimens: 
March  11,  1775.  Lord  BoUngbroke  givea  a 
sndneato  Mr.  Oharles  Via,  and  is  to  receive  1,000 
from  him  whenever  the  debt  of  this  country 
amounts  to  £171,000,000  sterling.  Mr.  Fox  is 
not  to  pay  the  £1,000  till  he  is  one  of  hia  m^- 
esty's  cabinet  Aag.  7,  1793,  Mr.  Sheridan  bets 
Lord  Lauderdale  and  Lord  Thanet  26  gumeas 
each,  that  parliament  will  not  consent  to  any 
more  lotteries  after  the  present  one,  voted  to 
be  drawn  in  Feb.  next" 

ALMADA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  near  the 
month  of  the  Tagns,  in  the  province  of  Estre- 
madura.  Population,  4^588.  The  town  of  St 
Sebastian,  one  of  the  d^noes  d  the  Tagns,  is 
neubj. 
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ALMABEX  DEL  A20QUS,  or  the  Vnras  or 
QutcsaiLTKB,  a  Spanish  town  in  Kew  Castile,  dis- 
trict of  La  Mancha,  aboat  60  miles  Ki  of  Cordova. 
It  isaimplj  one  long  stroet,  built  on  a  ridge  of 
quartz  rock,  which  is  rich  in  cinnabar.  The 
quicksilver  mines  here  are  perhaps  the  richest 
and  most  anient  in  the  world.  They  were 
worked  by  the  chain  labor  system,  until  witliin 
the  past  40  years.  About  6,000  free  persons  of 
all  ages  now  labor  in  them  6  hours  a  day.  The 
annual  product  is  2,000,000  lbs.  of  quicksilver. 
The  town  has  a  large  practical  mining  school, 
two  Lotia  8cho<ds,  three  boc^itals,  and  8,646 
inhabitant*. 

AUCAGEST,  a  name  given  by  the  Arabians 
to  Ptolany's  compend  astronomy,  written 
at  Alexandria,  la  uie  second  century,  translated 
from  Greek  into  Arabic,  in  the  9ui  oeotory, 
and  translated  from  the  Arabic  into  Latin,  in 
the  18th  centuiT.  A  better  Latin  translation 
from  the  ori^nal  Greek  was  published  at  Basel 
in  1641.  The  name  is  derived  frvm  the  Greek 
fteyumj  ^eatest),  with  an  Arabic  prefix. 

ALmAGGO,  a  dty  of  Spain,  twelve  miles 
E  S.  E.  from  Cindad  Real.  Fop.  12,006.  It 
is  celebrated  for  its  laces,  in  the  mannfactare  of 
which  8,000  females  are  engaged  in  the  town 
and  its  vidnity.  Almagro  was  founded  in 
1214  by  Arohbiahop  Boderio  of  Toleda 

ALHAGRO,  DiMO  db.  L  One  of  the  asso- 
cLates  of  I^zarro  in  the  conquest  of  Pern, 
was  bom  of  humble  parente  in  a  village 
of  Spain,  in  146S,  and  died  in  1588.  In  the 
division  of  offices  among  the  leaders  of  the 
enterprise.  Almagro  was  appointed  to  man- 
age the  forwarding  of  supplies  of  men  and 
proviuons,  in  wliioh  he  had  to  contend  with 
many  formidable  obstacles,  but  by  his  dili- 
genoe  and  perseverance  overcame  them  all. 
From  the  time  of  the  first  landing  of  the 
Spanish  forces,  until  the  death  of  Atahualpo, 
Almagro  was  engaged  in  repeated  quarrels  with 
Pizarro,  whom  lie  acoosed  of  practising  the 
blai^ert  treaohery  toward  him,  in  depnring 
him  of  hia  Just  sharB  in  the  fraits  of  thtir  00a- 
qnests.  Be  finally  attempted  to  seuu  Oozco, 
tne  o^>ital,  but  was  persuaded  by  Hzsrro  to 
undertake  instead  the  redaction  of  Chili,  of 
which  kingdom  he  was  to  have  the  undivided 
control.  In  1636  he  set  forth  with  670  Euro- 
pean troops,  and  underwent  preat  hardships 
amouff  tbe  monntains.  The  natives  resisted  him 
bravely,  but  he  had  made  some  pn^ress,  when 
a  rising  of  the  Peruviana,  who  had  attained 
lima  and  Ouzco,  summoned  him  home.  Re- 
turning by  a  toilsome  march  along  the  coast, 
he  defeated  the  natives,  and  took  possession  of 
Oqzco,  which  he  resolved  to  hold.  A  civil  war 
ensued,  in  which  Almagro  neglected  to  avail 
himself  of  his  advantages,  nntil  Pizarro,  having 
gained  time  to  recmit  liis  forces  by  negotiaUon, 
marefaed  to  Cazco  with  600  men,  and,  defeatiog 
him  in  a  bloody  engagement,  took  him  prisoner. 
After  several  months  of  oonfinemeo^  he  was 
tried,  condemned,  and  stnngled.  H«  was  a 
nan  of  frank  and  winning  mannns^  ud  ftr 
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more  popular  among  his  men  than  Pizarrou 
His  success  was  tbe  moi'e  remarkable,  as  he 
had  never  learned  to  read  or  write,  ll.  The 
son  of  the  pre»»diog,  by  a  Peruvian  wo- 
man, was  a  brave,  generous,  and  accomplish- 
e-d  youth;  his  father,  mindful  of  his  own 
deficiencies,  having  spared  no  pains  la  his 
education.  He  became  the  leader  of  the  pany 
opposed  to  Pizarro,  upon  the  death  of  Almagro, 
semor,  and,  after  the  assassination  of  the  gov- 
ernor, was  proclaimed  his  father's  saooessor. 
He'  ei^oyed  anthority  for  a  racy  brief  eeason, 
however,  as  Vaoa  de  Castro  soon  airived, 
bearing  a  royal  cranmisnon  as  gDvemrar.  Al- 
magro attempted  to  red&t  hhn,  aind  on  Sept.  18, 
16^,  a  sanguinary  engagement  took  place  be- 
tween the  foroea  of  tlie  rival  leaders,  in  whidi 
tbe  victory  remained  with  his  opponent.  Al- 
magro escaped  alter  the  battle,  but  was  given 
np  by  his  own  officers,  and  beheaded  at  Cozoa 
AT ALEE,  a  city  of  Anatolia,  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  on  the  river  Uyra,  26  miles  frosa  its 
mouth.  Lat.86°4rN.  long.  29°  50' E.  Pop- 
ulation about  20,000.  It  Mes  in  a  beautiftil 
valley  among  the  Maasacytns  moantaius.  The 
stream  on  which  the  town  is  built  furnishes  a 
motive  power  for  numerons  mills,  and  is  also 
used  in  several  tanneries,  dye-works,  and  Cao- 
tories.  Tbe  jiaiaa  is  visited  fin-  tbe  porpoaee  of 
trade  by  numerous  Frank  merchants. 

ALMAMOUN,  a  caliph  of  the  Abhaaside 
dynasty,  son  of  the  great  Haroun  al  Raahid, 
from  A.  D.  818-888.  A^r  the  deaUi  of  his 
father,  he  bad  to  ctmtest  the  throne  with  Ua 
brother  Al-Ameen.  Tbe  nugn  of  Alnoamoun 
commenced  the  period  ctf  literary  celebrity,  and 
rivalled  that  of  his  father,  which  had  attained  ao 
^reat  a  hei^t  of  political  splendw.  In  the 
interval  of  their  warlike  succesees,  tbe  Arabs  di- 
rected their  eneivies  toward  more  peaceful  vic- 
tories ;  and,  wbCfe  Europe  was  buried  in  bar- 
barism, the  torch  of  science  was  kept  alive  by 
the  Arabs  onl^  a  few  generations  removed  finnn 
pagan  barbarism.  Alnuunoon  converted  his 
ohiu  town  into  aeats  ai  leamiog.  The  new 
of  Bagdad  waa  tiie  abode  of  men  of  acienoe 
letters.  Fhilost^hm  and  atodenta  came 
from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  MohanunedttD 
rule  to  seat  themselves  on  the  skirts  ct  the 
ruler  of  tbe  foithful.  Various  woi^s  were 
translated  from  Greek  and  Sanscrit  Algebra 
and  arithmetic  were  borrowed  from  the  Hin- 
doos. Of  astronomy  the  natives  of  the  plaina 
of  Mesopotamia  retuned  the  traditions,  even  if 
they  had  lost  the  practice ;  tbe  degenerate 
Greeks  of  the  lower  empire  placed  Ic^c,  natural 
history,  and  the  Aristotelian  syateoi,  within  the 
power  of  the  Arabs.  Almamoun  was  succeeded 
in  888  by  his  brother  Almotasseni,  under 
whose  reij^n  the  Turks  first  became  body  goarda 
of  tbe  caliphs^  whose  empire  they  were  in  time 
to  nsorp. 

ALMANAC  is  probably  derived  fitm  two 
AraUo  words,  ugnifying  the  diary.**  In  its 
generaliaed  sense  it  is  a  cilcodar  oontaioing  the 
d^ys  and  mwithsof  the/sar,towiiidLaraaaM 
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the  times  of  varions  astronomical  phenomena, 
Bwsh  as  the  son's  riring  and  setting,  ecli{>se9, 
and  the  like.  But  the  almanac  is  a  species  of 
litentnre  common  to  so  many  ages  of  the  world, 
and  to  to  many  diiferent  oommnnitiea,  and  re* 
fleets  BO  faithfiilly  ev^where  the  lotnl  grains 
of  the  people  for  whose  taste  it  is  prepared, 
that  a  general  idea  of  what  an  almanac  has 
Iteen  and  now  is — what  rariuns  shu>es  it  has  as- 
sumed— can  only  be  gained  hy  a  thorongfa  ex- 
amination of  the  subject.  The  pastoral  life  of 
the  Arabs,  and  the  solitary  wastes  in  which 
they  are  accustomed  to  live,  predispose  them 
to  reli^ns  fanaticism  and  a  belief  in  astrology. 
They  perform  do  operation  of  daily  life,  and 
nndertake  no  expedition,  without  flret  consult- 
ing the  stsrs  as  the  Greeks  consulted  Uieir 
oracles.  To  satisfy  this  general  demand  for 
celestial  knowledge,  almanacs  or  books,  giving 
general  infonnation  and  advice  upon  the  move- 
motts  c{  the  heavenly  bodies,  became  common 
over  the  AraUim  and  Mohammedan  world. 
From  them  this  fashion  of  literature  spread 
over  Ohristendom,  together  with  most  of  the 
AnUan  prototypes,  so  that  it  is  only  of  late 
years  that  astrological  predictions  have  not 
been  contdned  in  nine  almanacs  oat  of  teti. 
Kiuiy  muinscript  almanacs  of  the  middle  ages 
nre  preserved  in  the  libraries  of  Germany, 
France,  and  En^and.  Some  of  the  14tii  oen- 
tory  are  to  be  seen  in  the  library  of  the  British 
museom  and  of  Corpns  Cliristi  college,  Cam- 
bridge. The  B&liothigue  ImpMaU  at  Paris, 
ocmtiUns  an  almanac  for  1443.  The  earliest 
printed  almanac  of  which  we  have  any  record  is 
that  of  George  von  Pnrbaob,  who  lived  at 
Vienna  abont  the  year  1460.  In  1474  Regio- 
montanns,  a  German  mathenuttidan,  re^ooit 
at  the  oonrt  of  the  Hungarian  king,  Hatthlaa 
Oorvinns,  published  a&raous  series  of  almanacs 
in  German  and  Latin,  lasting  fr»m  1476  to  1S06. 
Knoe  that  time  we  can  trace  a  tolerably  oon- 
tinnons  ohidn  of  sndi  productions  down  to  onr 
own  day.  The  series  of  R^iomontanus  con- 
tained (Hily  the  eclipses  and  the  places  of  tiie 
planets,  and  sold  for  10  crowns  of  gold.  Tear^ 
ij  almanacs  first  appeared  in  the  lOtb  century. 
They  began  to  be  filled  with  partisan  prophe- 
cies against  parties  and  individuals  in  the  state. 
This  was  fivbidden,  as  to  French  atmanacs,  by 
Henry  UI.  of  Frwice  in  1679,  The  AUnanaeh 
Soyni  of  Paris,  1679,  contains  notices  of 
mat  times,  conrt  reception  days,  f^irs,  and  mar- 
kebi.  To  this  was  soon  added  the  genealogy 
of  the  reignmg  house,  a  list  (rf*  the  clergy,  and 
other  things.  The  history  of  almanacs  in  Bug- 
land,  like  the  history  of  her  periodical  press,  is 
peenliariy  interesting,  because  tiie  freedom  of 
printii^^  the  parliamentary  government,  and 
the  quantities  of  almanacs  that  have  been  pre- 
served in  old  libraries,  enable  ns  to  follow  the 
several  stages  of  their  growth  with  much  facil- 
ity. James  I.  granted  a  monopoly  the  trade 
in  almanaos  to  the  universities  and  the  station- 
ers* company,  subject  to  the  censorship  of  the 
andilHahf^  tiS  Oanterhnry,  and  the  bishop  <tf 


London,  and  nnderUieir  auspices  astrology  and 
popular  superstition  flourished  almost  unoppos- 
ed until  the  year  1776.  The  puritan  spirit  of 
England  was  naturally  very  repugnant  to  this 
style  of  almanac,  and  to  snit  that  taste  the  almi^ 
nae  of  Allstree  was  published.  This  calls  the 
supposed  influence  of  the  moon  upon  diff<went 
members  of  the  human  body  "  heathenish,"  and 
vindicates  the  cause  ad  rational  sinenoe  in  the 
following  lines: 

Let  everv  phllonuthy  (L  &  mathmutlduO 
Leave  Ivlng  oatrolog]', 
Aod  vritA  trua  Mtronomr, 
And  I'll  beua  70a  oompftar. 

In  1776,  a  blow  was  struck  at  the  monopoly  hy 
Thomas  Caman,  a  London  bookseller,  who 
thought  it  ill^aL  The  case  was  argued  before 
the  court  <tf  common  pleas,  and  decided  against 
the  stationers*  company.  Lord  North,  the 
prime  minister,  1»wight  in  a  bill  to  Iwaliie  tiie 
privU«;ge,  but  the  honse  r^eoted  it  by  a  ma- 
jority of  76,  after  an  able  aignmmt  by  Ersldne 
at  the  bar  of  tlie  house  against  the  maintenance 
of  the  monopoly.  The  freedom  of  competition 
in  almanaos  did  not  result  in  an  immediate 
improvement  of  them.  They  continued  to  be 
filled  with  nonsense  and  obscenity,  because  the 
popular  taste  demanded  it  An  experiment 
was  tried  by  the  stationers*  company,  of  omit- 
ting from  Moore*8  almanac  tiie  column  of  the 
mocm's  infloenoe  on  the  parts  of  the  human 
body ;  most  of  the  copies  were  retamed  to 
them.  In  1828,  the  society  for  the  diffudon  of 
nseAil  knowledge  published  the  British  Almanac, 
which  was  intended  to  omate  and  did  operate 
an  entire  revidntion  in  the  time-honored  usages 
of  almanac  publishers.  EVom  that  time^e 
empire  of  astrology  waa  at  an  aid.  The  news- 
paper press  of  Britun  took  the  matter  np  and 
covered  the  old  style  of  pnUioations  with  ridi- 
cule. The  stationers*  company  were  at  last 
obliged  to  follow  the  example,  and  they  brought 
out  the  improved  Englishman's  Almanac  Of 
other  Brittoh  almanacs,  the  most  deserving  are 
Oliver  and  Boyd*s  Edinburgh  Almanac,  Thorn's 
Irish  Almanac  and  Official  Directory,  Punch's 
Comic  Almanac,  and  Dietrisoben  and  Hannay'a 
London  Almanac.  Of  German  almanacs,  the 
Almamch  de  Ootka^  now  in  its  94th  year,  has 
the  widest  reputation;  Belgium  has  itsmuch- 
esteemed  Ahaanaeh  Boyal  de  Belgique ;  the 
French  Almanath  Impmial  and  Aknawich  de 
JVoMM  extend  to  about  1,000  octavo  pages. 
We  name  also,  as  productions  (tf  importanoe,  the 
Almanao  of  Napoleon,  the  Almanac  of  litera- 
ture and  the  f^eArts,  and  a  pictorial  AUnamaeh 
ePHlmtration  ;  but  the  nu^ority  are  given  up  to 
drollery  and  light  reading.  Of  such  are  the  al- 
manaos of  drSl€$,  wits,  and  laughers,  of  anec- 
dotes and  games.  Astrological  and  necromantic 
almanacs  keep  their  ground  in  France,  and 
manifest  much  vitality.  The  earlie»t  Intel- 
lectual productions  of  the  Enropean  race  on  this 
continent  were  psalm-books  and  almanacs. 
Benjamin  Franklin's  Poor  Biohard's  Almanao 
(1782)  was  the  first  rational  one  of  its  class, 
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and  Boeau  to  hftve  preceded  the  En^ish 
ntioiul  almuuos  by  nearly  a  oentary.  The 
American  Almanae,  puUiahed  at  Boston,  hoa 
reached  Its  28dt  Tuome^  whioh  contains  867 
ootaro  pages.  Almanacs  are  at  the  present 
time  essendally  a  bnmoh  of  popular  literatore ; 
there  is  no  snch  thing  as  a  general  polyglot  al- 
manac of  dvilization,  bat  each  nation,  able  to 
produce  an  almanac  of  its  own,  moulds  its 
almanacs  to  suit  its  own  tastes  and  habits  of 
thought  A  collection  of  almanacs  of  all  ages 
and  coontries  would  form  a  very  instmctive  pic- 
ture of  the  march  of  the  human  mind  upward 
from  the  lowest  stages  of  superstition  and  igno- 
rance. 8nch  a  ooUection  would  also  exhibit 
the  local  diversities  which  distinguish,  and  have 
long  diBttiuuished,  (me  people  from  anothw. 
Howereff  the  trade  of  alnumaMnaking,  like  that 
of  the  oourt  jonmaliat,  the  minstrel  and  tbe  bard, 
does  not  hold  the  place  it  did  in  the  times  of 
RegiomoDtanns  and  Purbach.  What  was  once 
the  daily  companion  and  cherished  lozury  of 
kings  and  queens,  oourt  ladies  and  royal  mis- 
treaaes,  has  become  popularized,  and  placed  with- 
in the  reach  of  the  wives  of  country  farmers  and 
city  meohauios.  Fame  can  no  longer  be  acquired 
in  this  way,  but  an  amoont  of  information,  nse- 
fol  to  the  domestio  sanctuary  and  the  coanting- 
hoQse  of  the  man  of  business,  can  be  diffused 
by  oar  contemporary  compilers,  which  the 
learned  doctor,  who  revelled  in  a  conrt  pension 
some  oentories  ag(^oould  never  have  dreamed 

ALUAKAO,  NAimoAL,  is  an  almanac  oon- 
tatni^  the  fidlest  astronomical  information. 
The  British  ^'Nantioal  Almanac"  was  com- 
menced la  1767,  under  Dr.  Uaskelyne. 
That  part  which  is  oaeful  at  sea  for  the  deter- 
minationa  of  latitude  and  lon^tude  has  been  for 
many  yeara  repubUshed  in  New  York.  The 
French  Gonnaimirm  dst  Tm»  is  of  a  similar 
character,  and  still  more  valued  is  the  Berlin 
Attronomit^im  JahrbwA,  long  conducted  by 
Bode,  and  recently  by  Encke.  The  American 
Kautioal  Almanac  owes  its  origin  indirecUy  to 
the  immense  impulse  given  to  American  as- 
tronomy by  the  great  comet  of  1848,  and  di- 
reetiy  to  the  national  and  Bdentiflo  ardor  of 
Cmg/t.  0.  n.  DaTts,  U.  B.  N.,  the  first  snperln- 
tendent  of  its  publication.  The  first  volome 
tx  1866  was  published  in  1868.  This  was  a 
tme  Minerva  birth,  taking  at  once  a  stand 
equal,  and  in  some  respects  superior  to  that  of 
its  three  rivals  meotioDed  above.  Much  of  the 
excellence  of  the  work  is  doe  to  the  genius  of 
Prof.  Peirce,  tiie  iodustry  of  the  late  Sears  0. 
Walker,  and  the  skill  of  Prof.  WiiOock,  the 
present  saperintendent. 

AL-KANSOOB,  or,  with  his  fall  name,  Ann 
GuFTAS  Abi>-aixah  Al-Uansoob,  the  second 
oaliph  of  the  Abbssside  dynasty.  He  sooceed- 
ed  A.  D.  7S8,  on  the  death  of  Al-Saffiih.  On 
his  aooessioD,  the  sovereignty  was  claimed  by 
Abdailah,  his  cooun.  Abdallah,  however, 
was  oomtdeUy  defeated  by  Al-Uansoor'a  liea- 
teout,  Aiia-MOBleni|  who  waa  som  after  pot  to 
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death  for  declining  to  serve  as  gownor  of 
S^ypt.  Id  768,  Oa&,  the  then  residecioe  of 
the  caliphs,  was  the  scene  of  a  riot  got  ap  1>j 
the  Bavendites,  a  sect  who  believed  in  me- 
tempsychosia.  This  so  disgusted  Al-Mansoor, 
that  he  finmded  Bagdad,  to  which  city  the  seat 
of  government  was  removed.  Al-Mansoor'a 
reign  was  again  disturbed  W  a  revolt  of  the 
descendants  of  Ali  ben  Aba  Taleb,  wMcb  was 
suppressed.  Al-Mansoor  was  the  first  of  the 
cuiphs  who  departed  from  the  example  of  tbe 
valiant  Omar,  and  introdaced  the  taste  for  lit- 
erature whim  afWward  bo  distinguished  tbe 
Mohainmedaa  sovereigns.  In  his  reign  many 
of  the  best  Greek  wnters  were  translated  into 
Arabic 

ALMABIO  or  Berk,  a  teacher  of  \haA<^ 
in  Paris,  flourished  in  the  18th  century.  £to 
was  the  prindpal  exponent,  daring  the  middle 
ages,  of  the  theory  of  Scotas  Erigena.  Aooord- 
iag  to  Almario,  God  reveals  himself  as  the  true 
substance  of  all  tilings^  and  has  had  dilferent 
ages  or  phases  of  revelatUHi.  Almario  reckoned 
8  ages  of  divine  manifestation :  1.  The  Old 
Testament  age,  when  God  was  incarnated  in 
Abraham.  2.  The  New  Testament  ago,  when 
God  was  incarnated  in  the  son  of  Maiy.  S. 
The  Almario  age,  when  God,  as  the  Holy 
6h(»t,  was  to  be  incarnate  in  every  person. 
Hence,  bis  doctrine  was  denominated  the  Al- 
mario. It  was  condemned  by  the  council  of 
Sens  (1209).  His  disciples  are  reputed  to  have 
been  immoral  and  fanatical. 

ALMAS,  a  large  market  town  of  Hnnnry, 
in  lat.  46'*  7'  N.  'and  long  19»  23'  E.  Pop. 
8,600.  The  inhabitants  are  nearly  all  Roman 
Oatholics.  TioA  name  belongs  to  8S  places  in 
Hungary. 

ALMASY,  Paitl  voir,  a  Hungarian  who 
took  part  against  Anstria,  in  the  late  strng^o 
oS  his  country  for  independeuco,  bom  at  Pesch, 
1818.  In  1844,  he  repreeented  tlie  district  of 
Fleves  in  the  imperial  diet  at  Presbnrg,  and  in 
1846  he  was  a  member  of  that  at  Pesth.  He  af- 
terward performed  the  duties  of  president  of 
the  parliament  of  Debreczin,  on  the  resigoaticm 
of  Patsmaudy  and  Falffy,  and  after  the  ruin 
of  the  Hongarian  cause  took  refoge  in  Paii& 

ALMEH  (properly  Auhkh,  the  singular  of 
AwALDfX  an  Arabio  word  rigniMi^  learned 
male^  uid  ap^ed  to  female  professional  dngen 
in  Egypt  Many  of  tbe  inlMor  almeh  often 
dance  for  the  amusement  of  the  harem,  and 
henoe  the  word  is  incorrectly  used  to  describe 
the  public  female  dancers,  who  are  anoUwr 
class.  The  almeh  are  hired  apoo  the  occasion 
of  a  f&U  in  the  harems  of  the  wealthy,  bat  u« 
hidden  from  tbe  sight  of  the  master  of  the 
house.  When  tiiere  are  male  guests  they  tit 
below  in  the  court,  and  the  almeh  are  sheltered 
by  the  lattice  over  the  window  of  the  harem.  . 
The  almeh  are  often  highly  paid.  They  excite 
the  eothnsiasm  of  the  hearers  so  mncfa  that 
they  frequently  lavish  large  sums  for  the  enjoy- 
ment. As  much  as  $260  has  been  some- 
times collet^  fiv  a  dn^  idmeh  in  the  honn 
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of  a  merohuit  of  moderate  meaoB.  Some  <rf  the 
almeh  deserve  their  name  of  learned  women. 
The  &moas  dancing  women  of  Egypt,  itnprof^ 
erly  called  almeh,  belong  to  a  distinct  tribe 
called  Ghawazee.  The  dancers  are  of  both 
aexes,  bnt  only  the  females  are  admitted  into 
the  haremsL  Thej  also  perform  unveiled  in 
the  streets  to  amuse  the  populace,  and  they  are 
often  hired  to  entertun  a  party  of  men  in  a 
private  boose.  Egyptian  dancing  is  a  trade  of 
diarepntable  character,  and  consi&ta  less  of  steps 
than  e^resuve  bat  inelegant  postures.  The 
dancers  are  nsually  in  pairs,  and  pl^bnua  ca»- 
taneta;  while  the  danoe  ia  acoompanied  1^  the 
Egyptian  violin,  dram,  and  tamboiine.  The 
Ghawazee  drink  arrack  or  brandy,  or  some 
fierce  stimulant,  before  they  be^n,  and  the 
mnsiciaus  cheer  and  excite  them  with  ezcla- 
mations  as  they  proceed.  The  body  of  the 
dancer  seems  to  be  convulsed,  all  the  ma»- 
cles  vibrate,  she  kneels,  she  writhes  upon  the 
gronnd,  atiU  clicking  the  castanets,  and  rising 
to  her  feet,  advances,  retreats,  and  then  stop- 
ping;after  Uiis  extraordinary  moscular  exertion, 
ber  body  is  cold  and  her  respiration  r^ular. 
The  danoe  itself  is  a  ballet,  general^  a  lasciv- 
ious pantomime,  agreeing  precisely  in  charac- 
ter with  the  descriptions  of  Uartiol  (lib.  v. 
epigr.  79)  and  Juvenal  (sat  xL  v.  162),  of  the 
danciiw  giris  at  Cadiz.  The  Ghawacee  are  the 
most  abandoned  prostitnteB,  but  they  are  often 
rerr  handaom&  They  are  rarely  omnitted  inr 
to  nie  most  respeotable  harems,  and  the  most 
x«ligions  Egyptians  frown  upon  them.  In  the 
year  1834,  Mehemet  Ali  Paena  banished  them 
to  Esne.  The  best  authorities  consider  them  a 
distinct  race  from  the  rest  of  the  Skyptians, 
They  claim  themselves  to  be  descended  from 
Tory  remote  times ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  dance  described  by  Jnvenal  in  Cadiz  was 
brou^t  thither  by  the  Arabs. .  Like  the  gyp- 
sies tiiey  are  clannish,  and  many  uinoag  them- 
■elvea.  Yet  a  respectable  Arab  is  not  disgraced 
who  marries  oneof  the  Ghawazee  who  has  relin- 
gafahed  iier  profeaaion.  They  are  Mohammed- 
ans in  religioos  faith,  and  flometimes  aooompany 
the  caravans  to  Heooa,  They  hold  black  fconaje 
•Uvea,  and  trade  in  camels,  asses,  &o.,  and  at- 
tend all  the  great  religious  festivals,  and  follow 
a  orowd  wherever  it  goes.  Some  ot  them  sing 
like  the  ordinary  almeh,  and  they  all  wear  a 
profusion  of  ornament 

ALMEIDA.  I.  A  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
movince  of  Beira,  between  the  rivers  Goa  and 
boas  Oasa.  PopuUtion,  6,200.  It  is  strongly 
fortified,  and  was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  the 
French,  under  Maasena,  by  the  dake  of  Wel- 
lington, Aug.  S,  1811.  n.  A  sei^Ktrt  town  of 
Brazil,  in  the  provinoe  of  Eapirito-Santo.  It  is 
pleasantly  aitoated  on  an  emumioe  overlooldnff 
the  laa,  uid  has  some  trade  with  Victoria  and 
Bio  Jandrot  The  inhabttjmta  are  emploored  in 
fishing,  wkiiltore,  in  feUii^  timber  and  m 
the  manofaoture  ot  earthenware,  and  the  spin- 
ning ooUon.  The  town  was  founded  in 
1580  ly  tlu  jr«Kiit%  and  ccmtaini  a  draroh, 
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market-plooe,  and  a  large  buildiog  erected  by 
tbem,  and  now  used  as  the  town  hall,  the  jai^ 
and  the  curate's  house.   Population,  4,000. 

ALMEIDA,  FEA.irci80o  de,  the  first  Portuguese 
viceroy  of  Ipdia,  bom  about  the  middle  of  tiie 
ISth  century,  diedMarch  1,1610.  Hevrasalreo- 
dywellkDownasasuccessml  general  against  the 
Moors,  and  on  his  appointment  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  newly  discovered  ladian  provinces, 
he  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  volan- 
teers.  On  his  arrival  on  the  Malabar  coast,  he 
built  several  ibrta  to  protect  the  Portoguase 
oommeroe,  and  fbrmed  aUianoes  wUh  some  of 
the  native  princes.  He  sent  his  son  Lorenzo  on 
an  expedition  against  the  king  of  Calicut,  who 
had  ill-treated  some  Portuguese  merohantB. 
This  potentate  was,  however,  supported  by  a 
fleet  sent  by  the  sultan  of  E^pt,  and  an  engage- 
ment  taking  place  ended  ffisastronaly  to  the 
Portagneae,  for  after  a  display  of  great  gal-  , 
lantry  by  the  young  Almeida,  he  was  eleun,  his 
flag  ship  destroyed,  and  the  survivors  of  hi* 
crew  taken  prisoners,  the  rest  of  the  eqnadron 
with  difficulty  escaping.  Atthisjunctore,  Albn- 
querque  came  out  to  India,  but  Almeida  re- 
fused to  reoc^Dize  him,  and  cast  him  into 

E risen.  Bent  on  avenging  the  death  of  bis  son, 
e  suled,  himself  on  an  expedition,  and  after 
doing  much  injury  along  the  coast,  met  the 
Egyptian  fleet,  and  totally  destroyed  it.  Chi 
his  return  to  the  Portuguese  settiements  in  the 
province  of  Cochin,  he  hud  down  his  gov- 
ernment, and  sailed  for  home  in  1608,  Going 
ashore  at  Saldanha  bay  with  a  wat«ing  party, 
he  was  massacred  by  the  natives.  Almeida's 
lieuteuautii  discovered  Madagascar.  Under  hia 
government  a  Portuguese  establishment  was 
made  at  Ceylon,  the  Maldives  discovered  and 
taken  possession  of,  and  factories  established  at 
Sumatra. 

ALMELO,  on  arrondlssement  In  the  provinoe 
of  Oberyssel,  in  Holland.  It  lias  5  cantons,  and 
63,000  inhabitants.  Its  capital,  Almelo,  is  the 
seatofeome  linen  roannfaotium  Popnlatira, 
8,200.   

AUtELOVEEN.  or  AucBLomr,  Jas,  a* 
Dutch  engraver  of  some  odebrity,  who  flonr* 
ished  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century.  Hia 
best  works  are  engraviiun  from  pictures  ^7 
Hermann  Saftleeven. — Thbodobus  Jambson 
TAS,  a  Dutch  physician  and  scholar,  bora 
near  Utrecht,  July  24,  1667,  died  at  Amster- 
dam, July  28, 1712.  In  1697  he  was  appoint* 
ed  professor  of  Greek  and  history  at  Harder- 
wick,  and  in  1702  was  ^pointed  to  the  chair 
of  medicine  at  the  same  place,  retuniug,  how- 
ever, hia  former  professorship.  He  is  known 
as  an  editor  of  classical  works,  especially  those 
of  a  medical  character. 

ALMENAB,  Juan,  a  Spanish  phydtuan  who 
lived  toward  the  end  of  the  loth  and  begin- 
ning oS  the  16th  oentnry.  He  waa  one  of  the 
first  syphilographista,  and  in  his  work,  Domorho 
Gallieo,  published  at  Yeoioe  in  1602|  and  re- 
printed at  Pavia,  Lyons,  and  Basel,  he  ^ves  aa 
aooorate  deaoription  of  ue  menmrial  treatment 
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ALHENDnTGEN,  Limwta  Habscbxb  voir, 
a  GermaD  jarist,  born  at  Paris,  March  25, 1706, 
died  at  Dillenburg,  in  the  dnchj  of  Nasaan, 
Jan.  16,  1827.  His  father  was  minister  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt  at  Paris,  where  the  jonnff 
Almendingen  was  edncated.  He  afterward 
stadied  law  at  GOttingea,  and  in  1794  was  ap- 

Sointed  professor  of  law  at  Herbom,  in  the 
achy  of  Kassaa.  He  held  several  offices  of 
importance  In  this  dnchj,  and  was  floallj,  in 
1816,  appointed  vice-preeideDt  of  the  AqUc 
oooncil  at  Dillenbnrg.  He  was  also  a  member 
cf  the  commisnon  ^  legislation  at  Wiesbaden, 
and  distingoisbed  himself  fa;  Ms  zeal  Uir  the 
iminoTonient  of  the  laws.  He  omdaoted  the 
cause  of  the  widowed  dnoheas  of  Anhalt- 
Schanmbun;,  against  the  dake  of  Anbalt-Bem- 
burg^  and  the  case  having  been  carried  before 
the  tribunal  at  Berlin,  and  there  decided 
against  him,  he  published  an  accoimt  of  the 
{ffoceedings  in  the  suit,  in  which  he  animad- 
verted very  severely  on  the  Prussian  adminis* 
tration  of  justice.  For  this  he  was  condemned, 
In  1822,  to  a  year's  imprisonment.  This  sen- 
tence was  never  carried  into  efifect,  but  Almen- 
din^Q  was  deposed  from  his  office,  and  never 
agam  took  part  in  active  life.  His  works  are 
numerooa  and  are  mostly  on  legal  or  political 
snlfjects,  inoloding  a  valnaUe  treatise  on  the 
origin  of  war. 

ALMEKRABEB,  Kaxl,  a  German  mmd- 
dan,  bom  at  Bonsdori;  In  ProMda,  in  1786,  was 
for  some  years  teacher  at  the  academy  of  ma- 
sic  of  Cologne.  In  the  campaign  of  181 S,  he 
joined  the  army  as  director  of  military  mnsio. 
On  his  return,  he  officiated  for  some  time  at 
the  theatre  of  Mentz,  and  in  1820  he  founded 
in  Cologne  a  manufactariog  establishmeot  of 
flutes  and  clarinets,  but  ill  health  compelled 
him  to  abandon  the  business,  and  in  1823  he 
accepted  the  appointment  of  bassoonist  in  chief 
of  the  chapel  of  the  duke  of  Nassan  at  Bibe- 
rich.  He  has  composed  many  pieces,  priod- 
pally  for  his  favorite  instrument,  the  bauoon, 

ALMEBAS,  Louis,  a  Freooh  general,  bom  at 
''VienDe  in  DanphlnS  in  1768,  died  at  Bordeaux, 
Jan.7,1828.  Inl794,whiIeondQtyintheAlps, 
he,  with  only  200  men,  routed  a  Sardinian  oovpa 
of  1,000.  This  brilliant  exploit  led  at  once  to 
his  promotion.  He  followed  Kleber  to  Egypl^ 
and  disdngnished  himself  there,  as  well  as,  on 
his  return,  in  the  different  campaigns  agunst 
Austria  and  Bussia.  In  1810  he  became  briga- 
dier-general. In  1612  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  Bossian  campugn,  and  in  1838  he  was  ap- 
pointedcoveraor  of  the  city  of  Bordeaux. 

ALHEBIA,  a  province  of  Spain,  embracing 
the  eastern  part  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Granada, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Jaen  and  Harda,  on 
the  east  and  south  by  Mnrcia  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  on  the  west  Granada.  It  has 
an  area  of  8,800  square  miles.  Popnlation  in 
1640.  i9ifiM.  Almeria  is  one  of  the  richest 
pronnoes  Spain  in  minoral  wealth.  The  ^- 
ver  mines  the  Sierra  de  Almagrera  produced 
in  1848  upward  of  1,700,000  ounces,  and  the 


lead  mines  of  the  Sierra  de  Gador  yielded  in  45 
years  1 1,000,000  quintals  of  that  metal.  Mining 
and  agriculture  are  the  chief  braucheeof  indns- 
try.  Grain  and  silk  are  among  the  principal 
prodactioDS.  Cotton  is  raised  to  some  extent 
along  the  coast,  its  cultivation  having  been  in- 
troduced by  Sir.  Eirkpatrick,  U.  S.  oonsol  at 
Malaga,  many  years  aga — Auckbia,  cwita]  of 
the  province,  in  86°  61'  lat,  3"  88'  W.  lonp., 
was  one  of  the  most  important  commercial 
towns  of  Granada  in  the  reign  of  the  Moorish 
kings.  It  has  a  magniflcent  cathedral,  and  is 
the  see  of  a  bishop.  The  town  is  still  sop- 
ronnded  by  the  old  JfotHiah  walls.  Ptopnlatkm, 
17,800. 

ALMEYDA,  Fbaitoisco  dk,  a  Portngaese 
theol<^ian,  ham  at  Lisbon,  July  SI,  1701,  died  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  18th  centary.  He  achieved 
great  fame,  partioulorly  by  his  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  cuion  law.  He  wrote  'varioiia 
books  on  tbeoloffical  subjects.  His  most  curioaa 
production,  and  one  of  peculiar  value  to  sta- 
dents  of  ecclesiastical  history,  is  his  work  on  the 
ritual  and  church  discipline  of  Portugal. 

ALMLOF,  Nils  Vilhelh,  a  distingnished 
Swedish  actor,  bom  at  Stockholm,  March  24, 
1799.  He  commenced  the  study  of  m«^<»ne^ 
but  an  unconquerable  {lassion  for  the  stage  in- 
duced him  to  abandon  that  profesrion,  aad  he 
made  his  debut  at  the  Royal  Thealxe  in  ftook- 
fadm.  May  3, 1831,  in  the  ofaaraeter  of  Leioe»- 
ter.inSchiller'B^MariaStoart."  Since  that  time 
he  has  maintained  the  first  place  upon  the 
Swedish  stage.  His  chief  roles  are  Appius,  in 
Leopold's  "  Virginia,"  Othello,  Wallenstein,  and 
Fiesco, 

ALMODOTAB,  Ildbtoitbo  Diaz  de  Bibkka, 
count  of,  a  Spanish  statesman,  bom  at  the  end 
of  the  18th  century,  in  Valencia,  descended 
from  the  funily  of  Bibera  in  Valenda,  hold- 
ing his  title  frmn  his  wife's  family.  He 
ceived  a  military  education  in  the  artinery 
Bohool  of  S^via,  and  adopting  liberal  princi- 
ples fought  for  the  popolar  ride  hi  the  war  <^ 
mdependeDce.  Boon  after  the  retarn  of  Fmv 
dinand  YU.  tnat  Fnnce  he  was  thrown  into 
the  priacm  of  the  iDC|i^tion  on  BQq>idon  of 
being  Implicated  with  secret  sodetiea.  In 
1830  he  was  released  by  the  people,  and  made 

govemor  of  Valencia.  In  1828  he  quitted 
pfdtt  and  retired  into  France,  from  which  he 
retumed  on  the  iDvitati<m  of  the  regent  Chris- 
tina, and  was  appointed  president  in  the  cham- 
ber of  the  Prooorodores,  a  post  for  which  his 
talents,  either  as  a  speaker  or  thinker,  do  not 
seem  to  have  qualified  him,  and  in  1886  be  waa 
restored  to  a  more  congenial  post,  captain-gene- 
ral of  Valencia.  The  administration  <tf  Toreno 
gave  universal  dissatisfaction,  and  juntas  were 
formed  throughout  the  country  with  the  vievr 
of  restoring  the  oonstitntion  of  1818.  Almo- 
dovar,  as  the  ohlef  a»ontive  officer  ttf  YbImi- 
da,  wsspartionlailyenei^Cetio  in  soppMt  the 
moTcment;  he  dimdssed  all  govermneat  em- 
and  re|daoed  than  with  others  fiiTonble 
to  a  ohai^  of  system ;  and  directed  a  sale  of 
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the  mormbles  and  other  ^eots  of  the  religions 
hooaes  to  provide  fiinda;  he  also  imposed  a  tax 
on  all  those  who  were  not  enrolled  in  the  mi* 
Utia  or  werenotorioaslT  nn&ToraUe  to  th«  re7- 
f^DtiMUHT  oame.  "Bb  headed  an  address  to  tiie 
regeDt  denuding  the  restoration  of  the  oon< 
■titation  of  1813.  Notwithstanding  his  decided 
Hbera^nn,  as  a  member  of  the  anstooraof,  he 
gave  o^noe  to  the  extreme  domooratio  party, 
whioh  now  sot  the  npper-hand,  and  Almo- 
doTar  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  on  board 
an  English  vessel  of  war  in  the  harbor.  A  re- 
action taking  place,  Almodovar  retomed  to 
Valenoia  as  eq>taiD-general,  and  declared  the 
olt7  in  a  state  oi  mege.  He  took  sanguinary 
Tengeaaoe  for  every  murder  committed  by  the 
iiMugmts,  and  when  he  coold  not  arrest  the 
•otoai  erinuoals,  he  shot  their  relatives.  Under 
Uwdiaabal,  he  obt^ed  the  minlstiT  of  war, 
and  issued  a  deoree  tor  the  oaroiment  or 
100,000  men,  witii  the  Idea  of  at  <Hioe  arrnb- 
ing  the  Garl^ta.  This  only  resulted  in  signal 
f^nra,  and  even  with  the  support  of  the  re- 
sooroee  of  the  kingdom  which  were  in  the 
hands  ot  the  government,  Almodovar  could 
not  ke^  an  enective  army  in  the  field,  nor 
Tn*int<M"  active  <^>eration8.  From  being  aa- 
aailants  the  Ohristuoe  were  pat  on  the  defen- 
sive, and  in  1886  Almodovar  was  compelled 
to  relinqnish  the  war  department  in  &vor  of 
Gen.  Bodil,  and  to  take  the  ministry  of  foreign 
affluTs,  frcnntfwhioh  he  retired  with  Hendi- 
nbal  in  1886.  Under  Istoriz  he  was  vice- 
president  of  the  ohamber.  In  1687  he  was 
j^pointed  senator.  He  joined  the  Eqpartero 
ndniatry,  mod  in  1842  became  again  nmign 


ALHOHADES,  a  dynasty  of  northern  AM- 
oa  and  ^>ain,  which  began  with  Abd-el-Hn- 
men  A.  D.  1147,  and  terminated  with  Alma- 
moon  A.  D.  1381.  The  term  is  an  abbreviation 
of  Al-lbvwahedon,  which  means  the  Unitarian. 
The  origin  of  their  power  is  traced  to  a  certain 
Mohammed  ben  Tomnert,  who  ti'avelled  to 
Cordova  for  ednoation,  and  thence  to  Oairo  and 
Bagdad  to  complete  Ms  studies.  On  his  return 
from  the  east,  Mohammed  became  conspicnooa 
by  the  aostenty  of  his  life  and  the  boldness  of 
bisDreat^ng.  He  made  the  awjnuntance  of 
Aba-el-Momen,  a  yooth  of  hiofa  bufh,  and  was 
intnuAed  by  his  relattvea  with  the  care  of  hia 
education.  Mohammed  filled  the  mind  of  this 
yoong  man  with  his  own  ambitioas  views,  and 
fnatiUed  into  him  a  belief  that  he  was  reserved 
ftxr  a  high  deatiny,  and  that  he  was  intendsd  to 
iaaaanrato  a  reformed  Moslem  creed.  The  two 
travelled  abont,  and  visited  both  Fez  and  Mo- 
roeoo.  At  the  latter  place,  Mohammed's  oon- 
dnct  was  BO  insolent,  that  the  king  expelled  him 
from  the  town,  npon  which  he  to^  np  his 
abode  in  a  bnrial  ground,  where  he  preached  to 
the  people  the  coming  of  the  great  Mahadi,  who 
was  to  establish  the  reign  m  miiversal  Justice 
and  peaoe  nptm  tiie  earth.  One  day  as  he 
was  thos  preaching,  Abd-el-Mnmen  remarked, 
"  Yon  are  yourself  the  great  Mahadi,"  and  im- 
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mediately  swore  allegiance  to  him  as  sach,  in 
which  he  v/te  fbllowed  by  60,  and  soon  after 
1^  70  othera.  They  retreated  to  the  moon- 
taina,  preaching  the  nidty  God,  and  80<m 
their  nnmber  was  swelled  to  20^000;  and  a 
victory  over  the  king's  brother,  m  whitdi  tiie 
royal  troops  were  seized  with  a  panic  and  fled, 
established  the  influence  of  the  Almohades. 
The  war  was  kept  np  against  them  with  vary- 
ing snccees,  but  in  1128  they  marched  against 
Morocco,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory  over 
the  royal  troops.  The  Mahadi  now  summoned 
hia  followers,  and  annomicing  his  approachina 
departure,  laid  down  his  power,  and  was  stud 
to  have  been  translated.  His  doctrines  were 
contained  in  a  book  written  by  the  famous 
Algazzftli,  and  comprised  dight  reforms  in  the 
profession  of  fiutit  Abd-el-Mnmen  was  now 
elected  sover^gn.  He  overran  Oran  and  Fez, 
and  reduced  Morocco,  the  last  refuge  of  the 
Almoravidea,  to  extiwuties;  After  a  deqier' 
ate  defence,  the  dty  was  taken,  A.  D.  1148,  and 
Abd-el-Mnmen  massacred  the  inhabitants,  and 
razed  the  town  to  its  fonndations.  In  Bpain, 
the  Almohades  were  equally  sncoessfnl.  The 
Almoravides  were  defeated  at  every  point. 
Abd-el-Mnmen  procMmed  a  holy  war,  but  ^ed 
in  the  midst  of  his  preparations,  A.  D.  1168. 
Yussuf  ben  Abd-el-Mnmen  succeeded  his  &ther, 
Abd-eUMumen,  at  the  age  of  about  24,  and 
reigned  nntil  about  1184,  when  he  died,  while 
besieging  Sautarem  in  Portugal,  He  was  en- 
gaged during  his  reign  in  wars  with  the  Ohris- 
tian&  and  also  with  his  African  neighbors,  but 
foond  time  to  devote  oonsideraUe  attration  to 
the  adornment  of  the  of  Seville  where  he 
fixed  hia  residenee  in  Spnn.  The  long  aqnednot, 
Btin  «isting,  by  which  water  is  hrtngixt  to  the 
dty  from  tiie  nnghbt^ig  mountains,  was  the 
work  of  this  monoireh. — ^Yaoonb  ben  Yussnf  of 
Al-Mansoor,  his  successor,  carried  on  the  war 
against  the  Christians,  and  defeated  Alfonso  HI. 
of  Oastile,  at  Alarcos.  He  is  remarkable  for 
his  hmnanity,  for  he  set  his  prisoners  at  lib- 
erty, and.  for  the  liberal  encouragement  he  gave 
to  the  arts  and  sciences.  He  died  in  Africa, 
A.  D.  1199.— Mohammed  Abu  Abdallah,  his 
son,  succeeded  him.  He  levied  a  vast  army 
agdnst  the  Christians ;  and  the  pope  having 
authorized  a  eniBad&  the  clwgy  exerted  them- 
selves to  r«>el  the  umdon;  and  on  June  12, 
1212,  a  battle  was  foiu^t,  in  vhieh  tiie  fbroes 
on  either  aide  were  of  enormons  nmnber,  and 
Mohammed  barely  eeoaped  with  life,  leaving 
170,000  dead  on  the  fleld.  He  retomed  to 
Morocco,  and  resigning  his  crown  to  his  son 
YnsBuf  Abu  T^nb,  who  was  oaty  eleven 
years  old,  died  in  1218,  after  a  life  of  lioentious 
mdulgenoe. — With  this  prinoe,  who  died  child- 
less in  1328,  the  direct  Almohades  line  ter- 
minated. Al-Adel  and  Almamoun,  both  nearly 
related  to  Abu  Yaooub,  held  for  a  time  the 
empire  of  the  Almohades,  but  it  was  soon 
torn  asunder  by  internal  divimons,  and,  toward 
the  middle  of  the  ISth  century,  the  last  de- 
aoendant  (tf  ttds  honae,  who  still  mtuntained  a 
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show  of  power  la  the  caij  ot  Uoroooo,  fell  hf 
the  hand  of  an  ossasein. 

ALUON,  John,  anEn^sh  political  writer, 
hom  at  liverpool  in  1788,  died  in  1805.  After 
serving  an  t^prenUceship  to  a  bookseller,  ha 
went  to  sea,  and  in  1769  settled  in  London. 
On  the  death  of  G^eorse  II.,  he  pablished  a  re- 
view of  his  reign,  which  went  throng  two 
editions.  His  next  production  was  a  "  Beview 
of  the  Administration  of  Hr.  Pitt,"  which 
^uned  him  the  patronage  of  Lord  Temple. 
He  published  also  three  volumes  of  "Anec- 
dotes of  Lord  Chatham;"  three  vQlumes  of 
"  Biographical  Aneodotes  of  Eminent  PerBona," 
and  an  edition  of  "  Jnnins,"  in  two  Tolnmea^  in 
which  he  attempted  to  prove  that  Hof^  ^93^ 
was  the  aathor  of  these  celebrated  lettem.  B» 
was  a  roan  of  strong  sTmpathies,  with  liberal 
ideas,  and  put  his  pen  and  press  at  the  disposal 
of  Wilkes.  On  this  occasion  he  published  a 
pamphlet  on  "JaiTmen  and  Libellers,"  for 
whiw  he  was  arraigned  at  the  king's  bench, 
but  the  government  could  not  obtain  a  verdict 
agunst  him.  He  was  also  arrugned  for  having 
sold  copies  of  Junios's  letters  to  the  king,  com- 
pelled to  paj  a  fine,  and  to  find  bail  to  keep  the 
peace  for  two  years.  He  was  the  publisher  of 
Wilkod'a  North  Briton,  and  bicwrapher  of  the 
same.  In  1774  he  establishea  the  "Parlia- 
mentaiy  Bepster,"  a  periodical  which  still 
en^ojB  a  prosperona  existence. 

ALMOND  (amjfffdalui)^  a  genos  of  plants, 
tike  type  of  the  aab-order  amygdalecR,  compre- 
hending the  almond,  the  peach,  the  nectarme^ 
and  a  lew  unimportant  bushes  of  a  somewhat 
gay  appearance.  The  common  almond  {A. 
eommuni$)  is  a  native  of  Barbary,  but  has 
long  been  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Earope, 
and  the  temperate  parts  of  Aua.  The  fruit  is 
produced  in  very  large  quantitiea  and  exported 
into  northern  countries.  It  is  also  pressed  for 
oU,  and  used  for  various  domestio  purposes. 
There  are  numerous  varieties  of  this  species 
liat  the  two  chief  Idnda  are  the  bitter  almond 
and  the  sweet  ahnond.  The  sweet  almond  af- 
fatda  a  fhvorite  artade  for  dessert,  but  it  con- 
tains little  nouridiment,  and,  of  all  nuts,  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  of  digestioo.  The  tree  haa 
been  cultivated  in  England  for  about  8  cen- 
turies, for  the  sake  or  its  beautifUl  foliage,  as 
the  firoit  will  not  ripen  vritboat  a  greater 
degree  of  heat  than  is  found  in  that  climate. 
The  bitt^  almond  oonttuns  less  fixed  oil  than 
the  sweet  almond.  It  has  a  strong  narcotic 
power,  derived  from  the  presence  of  hydro- 
cyanio  acid,  and  ia  said  to  act  as  a  poison  on 
dogs,  and  some  other  of  the  smaller  animals. 
The  distilled  water  of  the  hitter  almond  is 
hiffhly  iqjarions  to  the  boman  species,  imd, 
taken  in  a  luge  dose,  prodnoea  almost  instant 
death.  The  leaves  of  all  the  varieties  of 
amjfgdaiea  ocmtain  hydrooyanio  acid,  and  are 
(rften  dangerous,  white  the  frnit  may  be  used 
witii  Mitire  impunity.  To  this  <«der,  becdde 
the  fruits  named  above,  belong  fhe  plam,  ohetiy, 
andneetwinft 


AUCONTE 

AUCOKDHURY,  a  village  in  tike  tovniUp 
and  parish  of  the  same  name  in  the  West  lad- 
ing of  Yorkshire,  two  miles  fitnn  Hoddersfield. 
Population  of  the  township,  0,749;  of  tits 
whole  pari^  41,804.  It  lias  a  number  of 
woollen  mills,  and  a  grammar  school 

ALtfONDE,  PniLipp  van,  a  Dutch  vice-ad- 
miral, bom  at  Briele  in  1646,  died  on  bis  ertato, 
Haaswytc,  near  Leyden,  in  1711.  He  serred 
under  Admiral  Bnyter  on  the  memor^e  oeci- 
rion  of  June  11, 13,  18,  and  14,  1668,  and  after 
Bayter's  death,  near  Palermo,  in  1676,  tli« 
duty  <tf  t^ing  the  command  of  the  Botch 
fleet^  on  its  vrt^  homA  from  the  Va^tttotuma, 
devolved  iqion  him.  B»  oovwed  faimaalf  iriQk 
^ary  at  I2ke  battle  of  La  Hogne,  in  1693,  wboL 
as  commander  of  the  oatpo&  of  the  comUned 
En^Uah  and  Dntch  fleets,  he  himself  fired  the 
first  gon,  wliich  l)ecame  the  ngnal  for  an  en- 
gagement, that  ended  in  the  overwhelming  de- 
feat of  the  French  squadron.  He  also  ansted 
Oomelios  Van  Tromp  in  his  efforts  to  rednce 
the  naval  power  of  Sweden,  and  to  afford  pro- 
tection to  Benmark.  In  the  ezpeditirai  sg^iut 
the  French  and  Spanish  coasts,  under  the  moo- 
mand  of  the  English  admiral  Booke,  Almonds 
was  again  conspicuous  ft^  his  intrc^idi^  and 
bravery.  To  comnkemorate  hia  muoory,  a 
monument  has  been  erected  to  lum  by  Ui 
uephevB  in  St  Oatherine^a  ehurdh,  in  his 
tive  town  of  Briele. 

AUCOKEB,  ancientlr  written  Axm,  ma 
an  cS&oet  In  a  King's,  pnnoe*^  prelate's,  or  oth* 
er  great  man's  honsenold,  viko  distributed  his 
master's  alms  to  the  poor.  Uonasteries  also 
hare  their  almoners.  The  kings  of  France  had 
their  ffrand  aumonier,  and  the  popes  had  earl7 
a  similar  officer  attached  to  uiekr  honaehold. 
In  England,  the  office  of  lord  hig>h  almwer  i> 
held  by  the  archbishop  of  York.  In  France, 
the  office  of  graiid  aumonier  was  held  by  sn 
eodeuastic  of  the  highest  rank.  After  the  rev- 
olution, it  was  restored  by  Napoleon,  and  con- 
ferred upon  Cardinal  Feadi.  At  the  revelation 
of  1880,  it  was  agun  aboliahed,  and  haa  not 
since  bean  heard  at — ^Almtmer  (ftUemmtmnaii 
is  also  naed  in  eodenastioal  history  liw  the  dcsF 
oons  of  churehee. 

ALMONTE,  JvAV  NEPouuonEiK),  a  Mexican 
general  and  statesman,  bom  in  ttie  latter  part  of 
the  18th  oentniy.  He  received  a  superior  eda- 
cation,  and  early  distinguished  himself  by  bi> 
talents  and  his  courage.  He  was  one  of  the 
Mexican  generals  who  in  1836  served  in  the 
Texan  war  under  Santa  Anna,  and  the  records 
of  the  "Massacre  of  the  Alamo"  were  diiefly 
made  op  from  Almonte's  journal,  which  w» 
found  on  the  battie-field.  He  gave  a  furtho'  evi- 
dence of  his  daring  at  tiie  battle  of  San  Jacinto, 
and  in  token  of  his  services  he  was  af^inted 
ministered warbyPreaidentBustamente.  Here 
he  di^layed  mndi  oonrage  in  quelling  the  in- 
8anreotioain8tigaeedbynrrea,ittJuly,1840.  The 
revolution  toward  t^e  end  of  the  same  yea^ 
wblidi  ^ve  Butemrato  from  power,  deprived 
Almonte  of  Ids  (^loe^  and  for  some  time  he  aap- 
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ported  hiiDKlf  as  lecturer  <m  aoieno*,  in  the  oitj 
oiMexioo,  Afterword  be  was  spp<rinted  am- 
hassadur  to  the  U.  S.,  and  remaned  at  Washing 
too  for  a  considerable  Ume,  winning  by  his 
bearing  and  varied  attainments  the  good  will 
and  regard  of  all  with  whom  he  was  brought 
into  contact.  Boring  the  snspenaion  of  diplo- 
malio  rations  with  this  conntrj  he  offidated 
for  some  time  as  Mexican  mmister  at  the  frenoh 
and  British  courts,  and  when  in  1868  Santa  An- 
na, with  whose  views  Almonte  sympathized, 
and  to  whom  in  the  dictator's  times  of  prosper- 
ty  as  well  as  of  adversity,  he  always  stood  in  the 
most  friendly  personal  relations,  reaasamed  the 
reins  of  power,  he  was  re-appointed  minister  at 
Washin^n,  where  he  remaiued  ontil 
irhenoe,  shortly  after  the  downfall  of  his  frwnd^s 
dictatorship,  he  was  removed  toLondm,  where 
he  has  anoe  bdd  the  office  of  Mezioan  ambassa- 
dor. 

ALMORAH,  the  owital  of  the  British  prov- 
ince oi  KumaoD,  and  the  most  important  place 
held  by  the  East  India  Company  in  Northern 
Hindostan,  is  situated  among  the  HimalayaS| 
C.8S7  feet  above  the  sea  level,  in  N.  kt.  29°  86', 
E.  Jong.  79°  42'.  The  town  is  built  along  a 
mountain  ridge,  in  the  midst  of  a  barren  and 
desolate  region^  and  approached  by  a  rood  which 
a  small  force  might  bar  against  the  od  ranee  of  an 
army.  The  artificial  defenoes  of  the  place  aro, 
however,  very  slight.  It  was  captured  by  the 
Gorithas  in  1790,  and  held  till  1816.  when 
Om  town  was  attacked  and  stormed  on  the  26th 

April,  by  the  British  forces  under  OoL  Kio- 
oQa.  On  the  following  d«r  a  propodUon  to 
treat  was  made  by  the  Qorkhan  oonunander, 
which  ended  in  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
Nepauleese  to  give  up  the  poseesnon  of  the  ^v- 
ince,  which  thereupon  was  annexed  to  the  Brit> 
iah  territory.  

ALUORAVIDESj  an  Arabian  tribe  which 
travelled  into  Syria  m  the  time  of  the  first  ca- 
liph, afterward  traversed  Egypt,  and  finally  set- 
tled in  Hauritauia.  They  were  very  ignorant 
of  the  principles  of  the  Mohammedan  religion, 
which  they  professed,  snd  were  iustruoted  or 
almost  converted  to  it  during  the  6tb  centary 
of  the  H^ira,  by  Abdallah  bea.  Yassim,  who 
first  introduced  the  term  Marabouts,  since  so  fa- 
moos  in  Ifoorish  history,  which  means  **■  relig- 
kwamen."  This  chieftain  assnmed  the  omnnumd 
of  the  tribei  and  died  in  battle^  A.  D.  1068. 
Abnbekr  ben  Omar  snooeededhim,  but  dnring 
his  absence  on  a  warlike  expedition,  his  lien- 
tenant,  YuBsuf  ben  Tssbfyn,  seized  the  supreme 
powor.  Abubekr  on  bis  return,  finding  hia  ri- 
val too  strong,  resigned  the  crown,  and  Tns- 
sof  acknowledged  ma  forbearance  by  magnifi- 
cent present^  which  he  repeated  annnally  dur- 
ing Abubekr's  life.  Tussuf  ben  Tashfynnow 
established,  founded  the  city  and  empire  of  Mo- 
rocco. He  was  invited  to  Spun  to  oonquer  the 
Christian  invader^  and  sent  an  embassy  to  Al- 
fonso YI.  announcing  his  arrival  in  the  Penin- 
sula, and  Bummonlng  that  monarch  to  an  imcon- 
ditional  surrender,  and  to  embrace  Mohommed- 
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aniRn.  This  haughty  demand  was  treated 
with  scorn  by  AlCwso^  and  a  demerate  batUe 
was  fou^  in  the  plains  of  Zilaoa,  In  which  the 
Ohrifltianswere  worsted  inismnoh  as  the  enemy 

kept  the  fidd.  Yossuf  however  retired,  but  ti» 
following  year  returned,  and  turning  his  arms 
against  his  fellow-lKlievera,  ha  conquo^ed  the 
MiMriah  kings  in  detail,  and  having  procUumed 
bis  son  as  his  snocessor,  retired  to  Morocco, 
where  he  died  in  1106. 

ALMQUIST,  Kabl  Jonas  Lvdwio,  a  Swed- 
ish writer,  borntn  1798,  who  began  lifeas  a  pol- 
itician,  bat  soon  left  poUUos  for  the  charms  of  a 
primitive  mode  of  lile  in  the  Swedish  forests. 
After  this  he  tried  the  pulpit,  but  the  sphere 
of  theoI(^  did  not  afibrd  suffituent  scope  to 
his  aspirations,  and  he  eventually  devoted  him- 
self to  literature,  wUere  he  has  already  gidned 
some  distinction  by  a  collection  aS  nmuur 
tio  poems,  called  the  TSnttvtMM  Boi,  (Thwn 
Bose  Book).  He  has  wiitbsn  Tanooa  ele- 
mmtarj  works  on  histoir,  geography,  &&,  in 
addition  to  grammars  and  lexiooas,  and  has  like- 
wise oompMed  two  epic  poems,  SAem$-el'2li' 
har  and  ATthur*$  Jagd,  beside  romanoea,  dn^ 
mas,  tales,  and  hnmoroos  stories. 

ALMS,  a  general  term  for  charitable  dona- 
tions to  tiie  poor.  In  the  early  ages  of  the 
church,  Christian  charity  was  dividM  into  fonr 
equal  parts:  one  for  the  bishop,  one  for  the 

Eriest,  one  for  the  deacons  and  sub-deacons  who 
ved  upon  their  share  entirely,  and  a  fourth  for 
the  poor. — ^Alms  also  used  to  denote  lands  left 
to  religious  booses  on  condition  of  fffaying  for 
the  soul  of  the  deceased. 

ALUT,  WnxuiL^  an  eminent  philanthR^iist 
of  Providence,  B.  JL  bora  Feb.  17,  1761,  died 
February  6, 1886.  He  belonged  to  the  Society 
(tf  FrieiMS,  and  was  a  public  teacher.  He  mar- 
ried the  only  daughter  of  Moses  Brown,  and 
was  engaged  in  business  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Obadioh  Brown,  in  monufacturiaa  cotton  goods. 
Having  become  a  man  of  wealth  he  nsed  it  in  a 
manner  congenial  to  a  most  liberal  and  generous 
disposition.  The  charities  with  which  his  life 
was  filled  seem  only  the  expression  of  a  general 
love  of  his  fellow-men.  Among  others  he  en- 
dowed the  Kew  England  yearly  meeting  board- 
log  school,  at  Providence,  to  wiiich  he  not  only 
freely  gave  money,  but  also  his  personal  atten- 
tion, and  the  expenses  fin- the  edtioBti(ni<tf 
80  Toiuig  perstms  placed  there  by  him. 

ALNwIGE,  the  connty  town  of  Northumber- 
land, is  situated  on  the  river  Alne,  in  66°  26'  K. 
lat.  and  l'^  42'  W.  lung.,  29  miles  south  of  Ber- 
wick. Pop.  7,827.  The  town  is  well  built^ 
ohiefiy  of  stone,  with  broad,  well-paved  streets, 
hghted  with  gas.  It  has  a  fine  town  hall,  and  a 
market  houae  erected  by  the  late  duke  of  North- 
umberland. The  ancient  oastie  of  the  same 
name  lies  north-west  of  the  town.  It  covers 
6  acres  of  ground,  and  was  restored  in  1680  at 
an  outlay  of  £200,000.  It  is  built  of  fi«eston& 
in  the  Gothic  style,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  old 
baroni^  rendences  in  England.  Alnwick  cas- 
tle fiumed  one  of  the  Wrongest  bulwarks  agahut 
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llift  inenrriou  of  the  Scots,  in  tndcsit  timei^  tad 
WW  repeatedly  besieged  bjtfaenL  Nearltsmdlaf 
Ifalooun,  Ung  of  HaA  nation,  was  dain  in  1098, 
and  hfs  army  rooted,  and  wgfaly  /ears  after- 
ward, William,  another  Soottish  monarch,  was 
defeated,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  80,000  men, 
and  taken  captiTe  in  the  neigh  borfiooa. 

ALOADIN,  or  Au-£ddtk,  a  native  of  an- 
cient Fartbia,  prince  of  Uie  Arsaoides  or  Assas- 
sins, was  caUed  the  Old  Man  of  the  ICoontain. 
He  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  oentary,  in  a 
castle  between  Damascus  and  Antioch,  and  was 
Borronoded  by  a  number  of  intrepid  youths, 
whom  he  intoxicated  with  pleasore,  and  ren- 
dered snbservient  to  his  views  by  prondsii^ 
still  greater  TolaptoonsneiB  in  the  next  woii£ 
They  were  thus  indted  to.  assasmnata  his  en»- 
miea,  and  he  became  » terror  to  the  nd^bor- 
ing  prinoee.  From  the  name  and  oharaoter  of 
Us  ndlowen,  the  word  ■nanln  is  oommoply 
mppoaed  to  be  derived.  See  Aaausm^  and 
also  BATiinm. 

ALO£  AusxoAV.  -  See  Aqatx. 

ALOES,  the  inepissated  Juioe  of  the  leaves 
of  different  species  <^  aloe;  Buccalent  plants 
with  long,-  flesby,  narrow,  toothed  leaves,  grow- 
ing in  tropica]  ooantries.  The  Jnlce  is  prodnced 
eiUier  by  droning  from  the  leaves,  or  by  ex- 
pression, or  by  boiling.  Several  varieties  are 
known  in  commerce,  some  much  snperior  in 
quality  to  others.  **  Cape  aloes,"  obtuned  from 
the  <Uo6  tpieata,  growing  at  the  Owe  of  Gk>od 
Hope,  ocoars  In  masses  m  a  shiidng  dark  olive- 
green  color,  a  vitreoas  fracture,  and  traoda- 
cent  at  the  edges ;  the  powder  is  of  a  neraisb- 
yellow  color,  with  a  very  disagreeaue  od<^ 
and  intensely  bitter  taste.  "  Barbadoes  aloes" 
is  prepared  In  the  West  Indies,  and  is  the  pro- 
duct chiefly  ctf  the  A.  wlgariB.  The  cwor 
is  a  dark  brown,  not  shining ;  the  od<ff  is 
unpleasant,  and  the  drug  is  used  for  horsesw 
"  ooootrine  aloes,**  from  the  A.  toeotrina^  oc- 
curs in  pieces  of  a  yellowieh-brown  color,  less 
shining  than  the  "  Cape  aloes ;  **  the  fracture  is 
ooncholdal,  the  odor  aromatic,  and  the  taste 
very  bitter.  This  is  much  the  most  volnable 
variety.  "  Hepatic  aloes."  known  in  India  as 
"  Bombay  aloes,**  has  a  dark  liver-color  and  is 
probably  an  inferior  kind  of  dmg,  maonfactnred 
from  the  dr^  of  otiier  aorta.  Aloea  consista 
ol  a  peooliar  solnhle  matter  termed  aloesin, 
and  an  insoluble  substance  called  apotheme.  It 
yields  its  virtues  to  water  and  ^oohol,  and  is 
often  administered  in  its  natural  form,  or  in 
oombination  with  other  substances,  in  pills.  It 
is  an  irritant  purgaUve,  slow  in  operation,  and 
acting  chiefly  on  the  lower  bowel  and  the 
rectum.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  constipation, 
combined  with  soap,  rhubarb,  or  colocynth. 
From  2  to  6  grains  form  a  laxative  dose ;  ttom 
6  to  10  pwDB,  a  strong  purgative.  If  long  con- 
tinned,  it  will  irritate  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  rectom  and  nroduce  piles.  It  has  a  ten- 
dency to  irritate  toe  whole  of  the  pelvic  viscera, 
and  should  be  used  sparingly  and  with  diaorim- 
inatioa— The  Aloe  is  a  genos  of  anooulent 
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rianta  belonging  to  the  natural  order  gyfa 
dslNBL  It  haa  been  divided  into  a  variety  of 
i^>ecies,  comristlngof  trees,  dimbs,  and  ever- 
green herbaceous  plants,  which  differ  in  hdgfat 
from  a  few  indies  to  upward  of  80  feet,  and  no 
less  widely  in  the  ehanotw  of  their  leaves  sod 
flowers.  '  A  large  pn^rtioD  of  these  jdiffennt 
species  have  no  medicinal  prpperties,  but  are 
seen  aa  objects  of  curiosity,  in  oculections  (tf  suc- 
culent plants;  while  the  few  spedes  above  nsmed 
are  highly  valued  for  the  juice  of  their  Ibstcs^ 
which  forms  the  aloes  of  commerce.  The  pro- 
cesses of  preparing  the  drug  are  variona  6onie- 
times  the  leaves  are  out  off  at  the  stem,  then  cnt 
in  pieces,  and  the  juice  drained  off  in  iron  ves- 
sels. It  is  then  sufibred  to  stand  for  48  hoars 
dnring  which  time  the  dregs  are  deponted,  tod 
the  lenu^oing  portion  is  ponred  oS  into  broad 
flat  vessels,  and  becomes  uuniasated.  In  otliff 
places,  the  leaves  are  pulled,  and  after  bong 
out  in  pieces,  the  juice  u  extracted  by  pressure, 

ALOG^  a  religions  sect  floorisMng  about 
A.  D.  ITO,  and  so  denominated  because  tbej 
r^ected  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  and  there- 
fore of  the  Trinity,  and  for  this  ktter  reason 
denominated  Monarchians.  They  also  r^ected 
the  idea  of  the  prophetical  gifts  of  the  spirit, 
and  hence  became  specially  involved  in  the 
Montanistio  controversy  of  that  day.  Vhether 
the  AJogi  took  the  Patripassian  or  suborcUnaticn 
branch  of  the  Konarchianlaith  does  not  deariy 
appear,  as  all  the  accounts  leit  of  them,  and 
indeed  of  the  whole  Ifonarohiaa  movement,  an 
by  Tertolliaii,  a  Uontanist^  and  ther^ve  a  vio- 
lent antagonist  of  the  H <Miarohiana. 

ALOIDES,  in  ohiesical  mythology,  Otns  and 
Ephialtes,  the  sons  of  Poseidon  and  Aloena' 
wife.  They  were  giants  whose  bodies,  though 
but  9  years*  nvwtb,  measurod  9  cubits  in 
breadth  and  27  in  height.  Had  thenr  v^ted 
until  they  had  grown  to  manhood,  notfaiag 
oonld  have  saved  the  gods.  Fortunately  the^ 
misconducted  themselves  when  young  and  catt- 
paratively  tender  by  waging  war  on  Olympus 
and  piling  Pelion  upon  O^  They  pat  tho 
god  Ares  (Uars)  in  chains  and  kept  him  so  13 
months.  Ere  their  beards  began  to  groT, 
Pboebna  Apollo  destroyed  the  dangerous  jwiths 
with  his  attows,  and  relieved  Olympus  from  its 
peril. 

ALOIS,  Uasu  JoeXFH  JoAomv  Trust, 
xeigning  prince  of  Liohtenstein,  and  doke  of 
Troppan  and  Jagemdorf,  born  May  26, 1796. 
He  succeeded  his  &ther  in  1889.  In  1881,  he 
married  Franoisca  de  Paula,  countess  of  Kinsky, 
by  whom  he  has  had  8  daughters  and  1  son, 
namely  Jobann  Maria  Franz  Placidns,  who  wm 
bom  Oct  6, 1840.  Prince  Alois  resdes  ^ 
erally  at  Vienna,  and  is  pre^dent  of  the  int* 
perial  agrionltoral  sode^  of  that  city. 

ALOMPRA,  or  Aloowo-b'hotoa,  the  fonnd- 
er  of  the  Burman  empire,  was  bom  abont 
the  year  1710,  and  died  in  1790.  He  warfW 
obscnre  birth,  a  honter  by  trader  but,  being 
bold  and  ent^nlring,  he  raised  himself  to  in- 
dependenoe  mm  sovereign  power,  and  catab- 
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lisheil  a  new  djuastj  about  the  middle  of  the 
18Ut  centniy.  He  founded  the  citj  and  port  of 
Bangoon,  ud  made  a  treidiy  with  the  Englah. 
In  17S7,  after  the  deetmction  of  the  o^ital  of 
the  king  of  Pego,  his  enemy,  Alompra,  ad- 
dressed a  pompons  letter  to  the  king  of  £n^ 
land.  A  copy  of  this  letter,  which  was  written 
iipon  a  sheet  m  gold  snnoandod  with  diamonds, 
is  preserred  in  uie  collection  of  Colonel  Barney. 

ALOOSHTA,  a  town  of  Eoropean  Ros^a, 
situated  on  a  rook  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
Orimea;  it  is  a  very  old  place,  and  seems  to 
have  been  very  important  In  the  6th  centory 
the  oastle,  the  mins  of  which  crown  the  sum- 
mit of  the  rock,  was  rebuilt  by  the  Emperor 
Justinian. 

ALOPiL  LoBXNzo  DK,  more  generally  known 
nnderthe  Latin  name  oi  LAnBSNnua  Fbanoisoi 
DB  Alopa,  a  native  of  yenio&  was  establiahwl 
as  a  printer  at  Florence  toward  the  end  of  the 
Ifith  oentnry,  and  attended  chiefly  to  the  mint- 
ing of  Greek  books.  He  paUidied :  "  Greek 
Anthology,"  edited  by  Lascaria,  with  a  com- 
mentary, and  dedicated  to  Pietro  de  Hedioi, 
Ang.  8, 14H  iQ  4to;  "The  Hymns  of  Calli- 
ma^us,"  in  4to ;  Qnoma  Monottieha,  with  the 
poem  cf  die  Kussoum,  in  4to ;  Four  tragedies 
of  Euripides :  Kedea,  Hip^lytoa,  Alcest^ 
Andromache,  small  edition  in  4to;  the  first 
edition  of  the  Argonaut  of  Apt>olIoniuB  of 
Rhodes,  1496,  In  4to.  These  editions  are  re- 
markable for  the  beanty  of  the  paper  and  the 
elegance  of  the  type;  all  printed  in  Greek 
characters.  The  first  edition  of  Ficin's  Latin 
translation  of  Plato,  which  contains  at  the  end 
of  the  Banquet  the  name  of  Laurentans  Yenetns, 
is  also  supposed  to  have  oome  from  Ae  press 
of  Lorenzo  Al<^  This  editioa  is  printed  In 
Gothic  charaotera. 

ALOPEOT  (Gr.  oJunnif,  fox),  the  fox-evil  or 
aonrf-disease,  which  canses  the  hair  to  fall  oSl, 
%  disease  oS  the  follicles  which  secrete  the  hair, 
named  by  the  Greeks  alopecia,  or  the  fox  dis- 
ease, because  that  animal  is  frequently  liable  to 
lose  his  bur  in  old  age.  The  loss  of  the  hair 
may  be  confined  to  certain  porUons  of  the  scalp, 
or  it  may  extend  to  the  whole  body.  The 
former,  however,  is  very  frequent,  and  the  latter 
very  rare.  The  causes  of  alopecy  may  be  either 
local,  or  oonstitutiooal.  A  hot  dry  skin,  throw- 
ing off  scurf  abundantly,  is  one  of  tne  local 
erases  of  bold  head  ;  imtating  d^es  and  appli- 
cations are  another ;  any  skin  disease,  in  fact, 
may  oanse  the  hair  to  tall  by  oauong  obronio 
inflammatiw  and  debUity  in  the  secreting  bulbs 
of  the  h^  on  the  scalp.  Typhus  fever  may 
■bo  cause  the  hak  to  fiul ;  but  as  the  bulbs  are 
not  always  destroyed  by  this  disease,  a  little 
care  will  erase  the  hair  to  pow  again.  All 
that  is  required  when  ^e  skin  is  dry  rad  scaly  is 
to  brash  the  scalp  with  a  wet  brush  gently  every 
morning  a  few  minutes,  and  apply  a  stimulating 
loUoUf  composed  of  <»qual  parts  of  rum  rad  oil  of 
sweet  almonds ;  when  the  skin  is  soft  rad 
flabby,  wash  it  well  rad  rub  it  briskly  with  soap 
and  watw  avery  mprninft  and  then  apply  a 
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loUon  of  rosemary  water.  When  the  bulbs  of 
the  hair,  are  completely  destroyed,  no  remedy 
will  res&bre  them  or  oanse  the  hair  to  grow. 
Amongst  the  general  and  crastitutioiial  causes 
oi  the  loss  of  hair  are  hereditary  tendendea, 
soorbtttio  and  qpIdlitSo  a&cUons,  constant 
head-aohes,  pernioious  fevers,  ezoeasive  venery, 
rad  generd  debility.  In  such  cases  local  ap- 
plications alone  are  useless  ;  constitutional 
treatment  is  absolutely  necessisiy ;  rad  when 
the  general  health  is  perfectly  restored,  the 
hra:  bnlbs  may  perhaps  revive  rad  secrete  hair 
again  ;  but  there  is  very  little  chance  of  such  a 
result,  where  the  functions  have  been  dormrat 
for  a  length  of  time.  Advertising  amateurs 
who  promise  immense  crops  of  hair  from  the 
application  of  their  nostrums,  are  generally 
hnmbo^ 

ALOPEUa  I.  Count  Dabikl,  a  Bossira 
diplomatist,  born  at  Viboi^  in  Unland,  1769, 
died  at  Borlin,  June  18, 1881.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  military  school  at  Stuttgart,  rad, 
in  1807,  appointed  minister  at  the  court  of 
Sweden,  When  Gustavus  XV.,  king  of  Sweden, 
heard  of  the  iuvasion  of  Finland  by  the  Busdra 
troops,  he  immediately  imprisoned  Alopeus, 
but,  on  the  downfall  of  this  Mng,  the  latter  was 
set  at  liberty,  rad  was  rewarded  by  his  royal 
master  with  an  estate  rad  the  office  of  chamber- 
lain. He  afterward  signed,  on  the  part  of 
Russia,  the  treaty  of  Frederikshamn,  by  which 
Sweden  ceded  Fiolrad  to  Bnsda.  In  1818  he 
was  commissary  general  to  the  allied  armies, 
and,  in  1815,  was  appointed  to  the  government 
of  Lorraine,  a  duty  which  he  fufilled  with 
much  credit.  He  was  afterward  appointed 
minister  plenipotentiary  (tf  Bos^  at  Berlin, 
which  office  he  held  at  the  time  his  death, 
n.  Baron  Maximiluk,  elder  brother  of  tlio 
preceding,  rad  also  a  distinguished  Bussira  di- 
plom^ist,  born  at  Viboi^  Jan.  21, 1748,  died 
at  Frwkfort-on-the-Hain,  May  16,  1822.  He 
studied  theology  at  Abo  in  Finlrad,  rad  at 
GOttingeiL  but  was  afterward  diverted  to  the 
career  of  diplomacy  by  Gonnt  Prain,who  chose 
him  for  his  private  secretary.  After  having 
held  a  high  office  at  St  Petersburg,  he  was 
sent,  in  1786,  to  Eutin  (Lubeck)  as  Bussira 
ambassador.  In  1790  he  went  to  Berlin  as 
minister  plenipotentiary,  rad  guned  great 
credit  by  the  mraner  in  which  he  fulfilled  the 
arduous  duties  of  this  post.  In  1807  he  went 
to  London  as  ambassador  eztraordinaiy,  rad 
afterward,  in  1818,  took  his  place  again  as 
Buaura  minister  at  Berlin.  In  1820  he  resigned 
this  office,  went  to  Frankfort  for  the  re^stab- 
liahment  of  his  health,  rad  there  died. 

ALOST,  a  town  of  considerable  trade  rad 
mraufactures  in  the  province  of  Bel^nm,  in 
East  Flanders.  It  lies  to  the  west  rad  north  of 
Brussels,  rad  near  the  Ostend  rad  Brussels  rail- 
way. It  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Ben- 
der, which  has  been  made  into  a  canal  for  the 
accommodation  of  trade.  It  has  a  population 
of  about  16,000,  rad  was  formerly  tue  capital 
of  Auatrira  Fhmders.  It  became  the  property 
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of  the  Franch  in  1667.  Bat  io  1T06,  Id  the 
battle  of  Rarailies,  the  duke  of  Marlbonnigh 
gained  a  victory  over  the  French  and  Bavarians, 
and  the  Frenoh  evacoated  East  Flanders.  Alost 
was  conseqnwtlj  abandoned  to  the  allies.  The 
town  is  well  baUt  and  clean.  In  the  chnroh  of 
Saint  Uartin  is  a  piotare  bj  Bnbeiu^  repnaent- 
Ing    the  Flagne  of  Alost" 

ALPACA,  a  spedea  of  the  gems  lama 
of  Fr.  Onvier  fproperly  Uamd),  and  awhmia 
€il  Uliger,  whicn  willi  the  genns  eamelvt  con- 
stitntes  uie  family  of  canMidM^  of  the  order 
of  htulea  rumijiantia.  The  alpaca  is  fonnd 
in  the  moantainoos  regions  of  Fera,  and  snb- 
nsU  on  the  coarse  and  scanty  forage  which 
STOWS  on  the  sterile  soil  of  that  qnarter. 
The  npper  part  and  the  sides  of  the  body  of 
this  animal  are  covered  with  light  chestnnt- 
brown  wool,  which  hangs  down  in  slightly 
oniled  meshes  of  almost  one  foot  in  length, 
and  is  very  soft  and  elastic,  almost  as  fine  as 
tiiat  of  the  Cashmere  goat ;  the  face  np  to  the 
posterior  nai^  of  the  jaws,  as  well  as  the 
legs,  baa  dunt  nnooth  hair;  from  the  forehead 
a  stiff  riUcy  bair  fidls  down  nnon  the  fiice. 
Ibe  shearing  of  the  wool  takes  place  at  iirega- 
lar  times,  anonally  or  every  other  year,  without 
n«at  care,  and  withont  a  proper  assortment  of 
the  vuloQs  colors  or  qualities.  From  10  to  13 
lbs.  are  obtuned  from  one  animal  Eng^nd 
anrpasaes  aU  other  oonntries  in  the  fabrication 
of  tissnes  from  this  wool.  The  most  promi- 
nent manufactories  of  Franco  are  at  Tnrooing, 
and  at  Lille. 

ALPAQO,  Andrea,  an  Italian  physician,  a 
native  of  Bdlnne,  born  at  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century,  died  at  Venice  In  1666,  He  had 
a  great  veneration  for  the  physaoiana  of  Arabia, 
and  with  a  view  to  enable  himself  to  read  thnr 
works  ia  the  orispnal,  he  travelled  for  many 
yean  in  the  East  and  rerided  for  some  ISme  at 
Damascus.  On  nis  retnm  he  was  made  pro- 
fbesor  of  medicine  at  the  tmivershr  of  Fadva, 
but  died  a  few  months  after  his  installation, 
translated  Avicenna,  Averroes,  and  Sera- 
idon,  and  enriched  their  works  with  notes,  some 
of  which  now  remain  in  manuscript 

ALPAIS  or  Alpaidb,  sumamed  La  helle^  the 
wife  of  Pepin  of  Heristal,  the  mt^or-domo  of 
the  Merovingian  kings  and  the  mother  of 
Oharles  Martel,  lived  in  the  8th  centary.  She 
won  the  heart  of  Pepin  of  Heriatal,  who  repa- 
diated  Plectmda  for  her.  Lambert  the  bishop  of 
Liege  condemned  t^e  transaction,  and  would  not 
bless  the  glass  that  was  presented  to  the  bride 
at  the  marriage  festival.  Almia  excited  her  bro- 
ther Dodoc.  to  avenge  her.  He  did  BO,  and  Lam- 
bertwaa  assassinated.  The  marderer  was  eaten 
np  witii  worms,  so  saya  the  dironicle,  and  had 
to  drown  himself  in  the  river  Mense  to  dake 
his  consuming  pain.  Pepin  remained  attached 
to  AlpatB  until  nis  death.  She  then  retired  to 
a  convent  in  Namnr,  in  order  to  be  aafia  f^m 
the  malice  of  Plectmda. 

ALP-ABSLAK,  the  second  sultan  of  the 
SeUooid  dynasty  of  Pmia,  bom  in  1028^  died 
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in  107S.  In  1071  Persia  was  invaded,  foe  Qit 
fourth  time,  by  the  Greek  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople, but  this  fborth  expedition  was  defeated 
by  Alp-ardan,  who,  emboldened  by  this  Inil- 
liant  vict<»y,  determined  on  ezteodii^  his  do- 
minions even  beyond  the  Oxas.  He  ertesed 
this  river  at  the  head  of  aa  imnoring  amif, 
idzed  Caryr,  a  little  town  aonm  the  mer,  ez- 
aoting,  at  the  eame  time,  aDe^anee  from  tbs 
governor  Toasnf.  Tnsstt^  luWever,  reflmd 
tiiis,  and  as  the  saltan,  in  nis  indignati<Hi,  wit 
levelling  his  arrows  against  him,  he  was  stab- 
bed by  the  refraotmy  governor.  He  £ed  of 
the  wound  inflicted,  was  bnried  at  Merre,  sad 
succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  son  Melik  Bah. 

ALPEDBINHA,  JoBOB  DA  Costa,  ardibi^ 
op  of  Lisbon,  bom  in  the  villwe  of  Alpedris- 
ha,  in  the  province  of  Beira,  about  1M6,  died 
at  Rome  in  1S08.  Koble,  rich,  brilliantly  edn- 
cated,  he  exerted  a  great  influence  at  the  court 
of  Alfonso  v.,  but  his  relation  with  the  prince 
r^ent,  Joao  II.,  was  of  a  less  anspidous  ehatt^ 
ter.  and  to  prevent  all  unpleasant  colfisiotis,  die 
aiohbiabop  departed  fi>r  Rome,  where  his  rare 
combination  of  the  advantages  of  wealth,  Inrth, 
and  intellect,  gave  him  a  preponderating  infio- 
ence  over  the  oonndls  ot  uie  Vatican.  l>uriBg 
his  long  life,  spread  over  a  whole  oentury,  he 
was  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  not  leei 
than  6  Popes :  Sextos  IV.,  Innocent  VIH^  Al- 
exander VI.,  Pius  III.,  and  Julius  II.,  vhUa, 
from  his  palace  at  Rome,  he  ooutinued,  until 
his  death,  to  exert  a  favonwle  influence  over  du 
destinyof  Portug^ 

ALPENA,  a  new  county  in  K.  E.  Ifiohigan,  on 
Lake  Huron  and  Thunder'bay,  which  is  drained 
by  Thunder  hay  river.  It  has  an  area  of  7W 
square  miles.  The  censns  has  not  yet  furnished 
any  retnma  of  its  population,  or  prodacdoDS. 

ALPEE^  EuBxs,  a  departmrait  of  fVanoe,  on 
Ihe  Sardinian  frontier,  and  part  of  tiie 
kingdom  of  Provence.  It  has  an  area 
square  miles,  and,  in  1808,  had  103,070  bb^ 
itants.  It  is  mostiy  a  barren  and  roonntaiDons 
district,  with  some  fertile  valleys  scattered 
among  the  hills.  The  department  is  divided 
into  0  arrondissements,  80  cantons,  and  SfiO 
communes.  It  ia  the  most  thinly  scttied  por- 
tion of  France.  Its  chief  town.  Digue,  has  a 
population  of  4,781. 

ALPES,  HAnras,  a  department  of  France, 
part  of  the  old  province  of  Dauphin*,  and  lying 
north  of  the  Basses  Alpes.  The  loftiest  of  the 
French  Alps  lie  within  its  limits,  and  give  the 
department  its  name.  Mount  Pdvaux,  t^ 
highest  moontain  in  France,  rises  upward  « 
14,000  fbet  above  the  sea-levd.  Tim  snriiue 
of  the  whole  district  is  ragBed  and  uneven  in 
the  extreme.  It  is  dividedTbto  8  arroodlM- 
ments,  S4  cantons,  and  189  oommnwes,  eontam- 
iuff  (in  1801)  183,088  inhabitants.  The  capi- 
ta is  Gap ;  pop.  8,797. 

ALPHA  and  Omkoa,  the  first  and  last  letters 
of  the  Greek  alphabet.  The  book  of  KevelaOon 
three  times  designates  Jesus  Christ  by  ihe  title 
alpha  and  omega.  1^  also  laslah  (xiv.  S)  rejm- 
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MBttOod  as  BSjingj  "IaiiiU)oflnt,andIam 
tbe  last"  We  see  perhaps  the  gem  of  this 
firm  of  txpnmaon  u  the  first  oonmiandmeat 
of  tbe  deoatogne.  "FxvKa  the  hrerity  with 
irhioh  the  apooa^rptio  dedaration  might  be 
r^weaeoted  in  devioe,  seTeral  forms  of  it  came 
into  eaiiy  t»e  as  Oliristian  keepsakes  and  or- 
naments, and  was  also  placed  as  a  sort  of 
symbol  at  the  head  of  epistles  and  written 
productions  generally,  to  dentate  the  faith 
of  those  nsing  it  in  the  divmity  of  Christ. 
The  simplest  fbrm  in  whioh  it  was  used 
vas  (a  In  this  form,  combined  with  the 
orofls,  it  is  also  foond  on  ancient  cuina,  sarcoph- 
agi, tombs,  oharohes,  dpo.  Some  of  them 
reach  back  to  the  second,  and  one  perhaps  even 
to  the  first  oeotnry.  In  this  designation  of 
Jesna  aome  of  the  aariy  OhristiaDS  mond  ^ym- 
boUo  and  mystnioos  meanings,  as,  for  instaooa, 
that  the  Dumerioal  valae  ot  the  letters  a  and  • 
i»  801,  precisely  the  same  as  the  added  vahie  0t 
the  lettersocnnpoting  the  Greek  word  m^mfM, 
dove,  and  that  so  Christ  meant  to  affirm  his  di- 
Tim^,  as  attested  by  the  descent  of  the  dove. 

ALPHABET,  a  word  formed  by  oonpUag  the 
first  two  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  (a.  /3. 
o^p&o,  beta).  There  is  bnt  one  eridence  that  the 
Oreelu  tbeauelTes  used  this  oompoond  word. 
Athenflans,  describing  an  ignorant  man,  calls  him 
mnk^tafiifrot.  Bat  Atfaeneas  was  a  late  Grecian 
writer.  The  word  was  probably  coined  by  the 
Latins,  in  that  age  of  Boman  history  when  the 
Greek  literature  was  cnltivated  with  maoh  zeal, 
andasthe  letters  werethe  elements  ttf  all  written 
learning  the  terra  came  to  be  applied  exolnsindy 
to  derignate  theUstof  demantary  ^ns  called  let- 
ten^  ud  has  sinoe  beenmed  in  aoch  sense.  In 
tUaaense,  every  nation  which  has  a  language,  be 
it  aver  so  rude,  has  an  alphabet.  If,  howcTer,  we 
add  to  this  signification,  or  modify  it  so  as  to  de- 
fine an  alphabet  as  the  assemblage  of  the  ele- 
mentary wgns  at  sovnd,  then,  according  to  the 
usual  apprehension  (tf  hieroglyphics,  the  ancient 
Esyptians  bad  no  alphabet  Soma  eminent 
adboJara,  however,  have  of  late  advanced  the 
opinion  that  the  hieroglyphics  are  only  letters 
originally  ^fftmoanoed,  and  that  the  language  of 
which  ^y  were  tiie  vocal  elements  has  simply 
become  still  more  dead  than  ordinary  dead  lan- 
guages, i.  a.  we  have  not  only  lost  toe  sound  of 
the  w(»da,  bat  even  the  tradition  tliat  they  had 
a  aonnd.  Sooh  an  opinion  rests  on  the  poei- 
tion  that  no  written  languue  fbrnatioDal  pur- 
poaes  is  addressed  to  the  mind  tbroogh  the  eye 
directly  and  only ;  bnt  that  irinee  men  are  not 
deaf  ud  dumb  as  a  national  obaraoteristio, 
ideas  are  spoken  before  they  are  written,  rep- 
leaented  to  the  ear  before  tb^  are  to  the  eye^ 
and  to  the  eye  only  as  a  d«nU^  nasrt,  when 
they  csunot  be  to  the  eu-,  and  that  therefore 
the  representation  made  to  the  eye  nnder  the 
ordinary  and  normal  condition  of  people  with 
ears,  will  be  a  representation  not  of  the  thing, 
and  so  pictorial,  and  a  copy  of  nature,  bat  of 
the  sound  by  which  the  thing  has  already  been 
known  to  the  ear,  and  benoe  arbitrary  and  ooa* 


TenttonaL  It  is  not  possible,  perhaps,  in  Hm 
present  state  of  hien^lyphology,  to  determine 
tMs  questioo.  It  is  not  certun,  however,  as  as- 
Bumea  by  hiert^lypbists,  that  this  form  of  writ* 
ing  preoeded  writmg  by  vocal  signs,  or  with  a 
syUaUe  ah^bet  addressed  to  the  ear ;  for  it  is 
matter  of^  history  that  the  Egjptisn  priests 
used  the  hieroglyphs  for  oommanicating  secret- 
ly their  sacred  nsatters  to  each  other,  long  af- 
ter they  had  a  syllabic  alphabet  Perhaps  they 
always  ^d  so,  and  perhaps  this  was  the  only 
use  of  the  hieroglyphic  writing.  The  Greeks, 
who  gave  the  name  hieroglyphs  to  these  charac- 
ters, seem  so  to  have  onderstood  the  matter,  as 
the  etymology  of  the  term  would  import  There 
is  always  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  profesnonal 
men  to  oonoeal  their  knowledge  actually  from 
the  people^  while  they  make  a  show  of  it  In  the 
use  of  certain  mysterious  signs  oabalistio 
diaraetera.  This  u  seen  in  the  barbarous  pre- 
scriptions oi  plnd^rians,  and  the  incomprehen- 
sible Jargon  of  l^;al  forms.  The  hieroglyphs 
may  then  have  been  invented  after  the  vocal 
signs  called  letters  had  been  lon^  in  use.  In- 
stead tiierefore  oflooldng  in  these  hieroglyphs  for 
the  germinal  forms  of  oar  alpabet,  and  straining 
oar  imagination  to  find  la  the  PlKBuidan  letter 
)  the  obecore  and  transmuted  picture  of  an 
oz*s  head,  we  sboold  conrider  the  forms  of  tlie 
alphabet  aa  purely  arbitrary  and  conventional 
signs  of  sounds,  and  the  hiero^yphs  as  the  in- 
genious artifices  of  men  who  either  wished  for 
a  secret  or  a  humorous  mode  of  conveying  their 
ideas.  Theinvration  of  alphabetical  writing  is 
inv<^Ted  in  the  obscurity  which  time  throws 
over  all  erenta  In  the  early  and  nndvUixedhiato- 
lyofapei^le.  Between  a  spoken  language  and 
a  written  one  there  is  a  vast  hiatus,  nor  can  ire 
say  precisdy  tu>w  much  civilization  and  culture 
is  reqid^te  to  enable  a  nation  to  pass  it  Nor 
is  it  posrible  to  determine  what  nation  took  the 
lead  m  this  invention.  The  testimony  of  tra- 
dition and  history  is  generally  in  &vor  of 
awKtting  this  honor  to  tne  Phcsnicians  or  the 
Ohaldnuis,  while  some  fancifol  Bpeoolatora  have 
gone  so  fitf  as  to  discover  or  pretend  to  discover 
from  the  astronomical  piotores  they  find  in  the 
forms  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  lettere,  that  they 
must  have  been  invented  Sept  7,  B.  0.  8446, 
which  would  assign  the  ^stinotion  to  Noah  or 
some  one  of  his  sons.  Whether  the  first  vocal 
idphabet  waa  ib»  resolt  of  a  slow  growth,  and 
recMved  additions  tnm  time  to  time,  to  snp- 
ply  the  iooreadiv  demands  of  culture  and  the 
emart^g  spliere  of  human  knowledge,  or 
whether  it  was  the  product  at  a  distinct  and 
deliberate  scient^o  att«npt,  must  be  involved 
in  equal  obscurity.  Kesrob,  the  great  transla- 
tor of  the  Armenian  Bible,  the  first  Armenian 
writing  by  vocal  ngns,  after  studying  for  a  long 
time  without  success  the  problem  how  to  re* 
duoe  the  language  to  a  Tisible  form,  avers  that 
in  a  vision  he  received  from  an  angel  the  alptia- 
bet  in  use  ever  since  in  the  Armenian  langoa^ 
By  the  nde  of  this  put  the  ma^o  power  ascnb- 
ed  by  the  anuents  to  writtoi  words,  and  w» 
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have  perhaps  a  snggestiua  that  they  oonddered 
the  art  of  repreeentiiig  langaage  hj  writtm 
fllgu  to  have  beea  a  dime  gift,  and  also 
to  bare  been  imparted  in  pwfectioiif  and 
without  a  ddTeIo[diij{  prooess.  But  whether 
alphabets  were  originally  the  result  of  a  de- 
velophig  prooess  or  not,  it  is  quite  ocntain 
that  since  tiier  have  had  a  history  they  all  ex- 
hibit a  devdopment  in  the  gradual  ohai^ 
taking  plaoe  both  in  their  forma  and  in  t£e 
so  anas  they  represent.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant consideration,  both  in  positive  and  com- 
parative philology.  The  letters  of  a  vocal  sl- 
phabet,  whatever  nu^  have  been  their  origin, 
should  of  course,  in  the  outset,  represent  the 
soonds  of  the  language,  i.  e.  when  articulated 
by  uttering  in  oombination  the  conventional 
■oundfl^  severally  bestowed  upon  them,  ther 
should  prodooe  the  spoken  words  which  haoL 
befi»e  their  invention,  been  the  vooal  -signs  of 
an  idea.  Ttus  i«inoiple  will  therefore  utterly 
forMd.  except  on  the  charge  of  redundancy 
(which  would  hardly  be  admissible  on  either 
theory  of  the  origin  of  letters),  that  2  letters 
should  represent  the  same  sound,  and  eqiudly, 
except  on  the  charge  of  deficiency,  ibat,  2  sounds 
should  force  tbemselvea  upon  the  same  letter 
for  utterance.  Bat  in  the  present  condition  of 
every  known  language  both  these  featores  ex- 
ist, as  seen  in  the  English  words  "  philosopher" 
and  feast,"  where  the  same  sound  is  repre- 
sented by  uie  written  characters  /  and  ph,  and 
In  "gin"  and  "give,"  where  2  sounds  throw 
th^  utterance  on  the  letter  g.  These  features 
are  the  result  cf  a  growth,  whioh  seems  dee- 
tined  to  widest  the  breaoh  between  the  ratht^ 
graphy  and  the  orthoepy  of  a  language,  until  it 
shall  become  purely  a  matter  of  tradition  how 
oar  ancestors  pronounced  the  words  they 
wrote.  And  is  not  this  the  very  prooess  by 
which  a  language  diest  Is  not  the  fact  that 
its  pronunciation  is  lost,  while  the  ^gnification 
of  the  written  characters  remains,  the  very 
thing  that  makes  Greek  and  Latin  dead  lan- 
guages to-day?  Had  now  the  nations  who 
spoke  these  languages  been  obliterated  before 
uiey  had  made  dictionaries  of  their  tongues,  in 
what  different  condition  wooH  Greek  and 
Latin  works  be  to  us  to-day  from  that  which  is 
occupied  by  the  Egyptian  hierc^j^lyiihiost  Bnt 
these  changes  in  tS»  repreaentatiras  of  sounds 
by  letters  are  Instructive  in  another  direotioo. 
They  exhume  resemblances  in  languages,  that 
otiierwise  appear  widely  diverse,  and  exhibit  a 
hannoay  in  the  forms  of  each  separate  laa- 
guage.  now  concealed  by  its  written  characters. 
For  tne  better  apprehenuon  ef  these  wwnate 
features,  let  us  da^y  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bets  witii  reference  to  their  powers  in  sound. 
Letters,  in  all  alphabets,  may  be  classed  into 
a  grand  divisions,  vowels  and  consonants.  It 
forms  no  objection  to  this  divuion,  as  will  be 
presentiy  seen,  tiiat  some  languages  have  no 
written  vowela.  Of  consonante,  there  may  be 
reckoned  in  all  languages  4  subdivisions,  viz.,  1, 
gnttonda:  2^  dentals;  8,  Uqutds;  and4,  labials. 


Now,  the  role  whioh  the  growth  of  langosge  hss 
observed  is,  that  the  otmsonante  of  any  one  snb- 
divinon  are  intwehangeable.  Aa  instanoss  of 
this,  and  in  the  order  the  above  flsnisfinalifm. 
take 

3.  gelldns  CUt\  cold 

gsn  (SaoK.),  chu  (derm.X  WW 

gnne  (Or.),  kou  (loaL),  qi 
Germ,),  vonum  (Eng.) 
%,  dtouo  (OrA  domo  <I^),  tune  (BaSi) 

ttihQ(I-rt.\  drift  ti«:kfti») 

dnnten  (Oana.X  thlnt  OEng.) 

deni  {lALX  nhn  (G«nn.),  ton  (Eng.) 

tectam  (fat),  dMk,  UMteb  ^Bg,),  iag  ^.),  iich 
(Germ.) 

dlgltnm  (W.),  tonch  (Eng.) 
8.  alter  (LAt),  auder  (GwciA  uwthtr  OBam.) 

talt  (Dm.),  tent  (Ei*) 

Li  addition  to  the  rale  thus  illulnted  is 
another  that  the  vowels  bdng  all  ^  tiie  same 
power,  may  be  interchanged  at  {deasnre  in  die 
written  forms  of  words.  It  results  flnt  from 
tlus  rule  that  vowels  cannot  be  radicals  in  the 
forms  of  a  language.  Indeed,  in  all  the  esat^ 
languages  of  me  Semitic  family,  the  vowels  are 
not  written,  while  in  the  western  langoagee,  (tf 
Teutonic  origin 'especially,  the  vowels  are  writ- 
ten bnt  are  aeelj  interchangeable.  A  &nuBar 
instance  is  in  the  words  suig,  nng,  song,  sang, 
where  the  vow^  are  no  essential  parts  of 
forms.  Now,  by  looking  at  the  previous  listed 
words  in  the  light  of  ^is  additional  mle,  tbs 
analogies  of  the  forms  will  appear  still  more 
dearly,  as  also  of  those  that  fiidlow.  cap,  gob- 
let; rob,  rive,  rip:  coUnm  (Lat.X  hab  {Genn.), 
halter  (Eug.)i  collis  (Lat),  bill  (Eng);  hole, 
hell ;  jugom  (Lat.),  yoke  (Eng.)  Add  to  tins 
that  inveruon  of  the  order  of  letters  is  tllovt- 
ble  in  the  transition  from  one  language  to 
another  as  inversion  in  the  words  of  a  sentence, 
and  we  shall  increase  the  number  of  our  anslo- 
gies.  Thus,  dakar  (Heb.),  dirk  (Eng.),  kord 
(Bohem.),  pok  (Mi^ar.),  oob  (EogO,  signifying 
spider,  of  wliich  we  have  a  relic  in  the  com- 
pound, cobweb;  at  (Old  Eng.),  to  QSjoA.  Eng.) 
These  instances  might  be  greatly  multiplied,  bnt 
those  given  must  suffice.  Thus  it  is  evioeot 
that  the  more  we  go  beneath  the  snrfiuM  of  ti» 
ftmns  which  written  alphabets  and  their  no 
gressive  corruptions  have  imposed  on  hd- 
guage^  the  more  we  disoover  their  eonate 
oharaoters.  Sir  William  Jones  pronoanoed  the 
Sanscrit  hkngnage  whdly  unnlated  to  the 
Semitic  funify  of  tongues ;  but  by  the  abore  ex- 
hibition, the  Hebrew  has  marked  affinitiM 
with  the  Indo-European  tongues,  which  are 
branches  of  the  Semitio.  The  number  of  l^n 
in  the  alphabets  of  the  various  langosges  is 
vMiable.  There  is,  however,  agreemwt 
enough  in  them  to  su^e&t  a  c(»nmon  origin) 
or  at  least  an  oriffn  determined  under  the  ac- 
tion and  oontixil  of  some  common  prindpn. 
Many  of  the  alphabets  were  very  plainly  derived 
from  one  or  more  previously  existing  dphalw^ 
Thus  the  Coptic  is  of  Greek  origin ;  the  Goth  is 
a  mixtnre  of  Greek  and  Latin ;  the  same  is  also 
true  of  the  Bunio  and  Icelandic  ThelaoguB^ 
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^rbon  ilfdiabetioal  written  forms  least  represent 
its  <nthoepj,  is  the  Oeltio.  On  this  gronnd, 
as  well  as  on  some  others,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  establish  a  very  high  antiquity  for  the 
Oeltio  toQgae.  The  laDgoage  second  rank  in 
thifl  Terr  nodesirable  qaalinoation  is  probablj' 
the  English.  Who  coold  enuudate  toe  word 
deri^ned  to  be  orihoepioallT  represented  at  this 
in  the  characters  phthiiio,  or  which  t 
—An  able  and  enrioos  work  on  the  "  Signifi- 
eanoe  of  the  Alphabet,"  peblished  in  Boston 
(184«)  bj  Oharlea  Erutsir,  U.  D.,  attempts 
ao  ftr  to  grasp  the  origioid  intoitions  which 
go^wned  the  expression  of  thought  in  vocal 
symbols,  as  to  state  and  show  by  instances 
from  variona  langoages  not  usually  included  in 
the  same  &mily,  the  offices  of  the  4  classes  of 
conoonants  menUoned  above,  and  maintains  that 
each  class  was  for  the  eoEprcflfflon  of  a  corre- 
spoDding  class  of  ideas.  Thas  the  gutturals  ex- 
pnoB  causal  ideas,  the  liquids  moving  effeot 
the  labiab  living  effect,  and  the  dentals  dead 
reeoltk  If  these  suggestions  be  trae,  syllables, 
.  and  finally  letters,  contain  all  the  true  meaning 
and  B^pdfieadon  there  is  in  language,  and  the 
proper  method  of  atn^ng  a  langnage  la  to 
erolve  it  from  its  alphabet  The, relation  of 
a^»habetioal  writing  to  civilization  and  soienoe 
cannot  but  be  evident.  Some  speculations  have 
been  pnt  forth  and  attempts  made  toward  a 
nniversal  written  alphabet.  It  would  seem, 
however,  greatty  as  such  a  consummation  may 
be  desirable  for  human  progress,  almost  useless 
to  attempt  to  supersede  the  natural  order  of 
things.  A  written  language  is  the  product  of 
a  spoken  one,  and  a  universal  alphabet  must 
therefore  watt  the  advent  of  a  universal  q>eeoh, 
and  tiiia  will  come  when  the  causes  whidu  have 
oonflued  the  ttrngnea  of  men  shall  reverse  their 
aotaoa  cm  human  mind  and  destioy. 

AUHEK,  HuBOHncns  tah,  s  Dntoh  poeL 
born  afe  Gouda,  Aug.  a,  1746,  died  at  the  HagaCL 
AprH  3, 1808.  He  was  not  only  distingoidbed 
as  a  poet,  but  as  a  thetdogian,  as  a  Jura^  and 
as  a  historian.  Hany  of  his  poems  are  <Mf  a 
reUgioas  character,  and  some  of  them  have 
been  inserted  in  the  collections  of  hymns  for 
Ohristian  worship  in  Holland.  Bis  poems  for 
children  are  veT7  highly  prused,  and  nave  been 
translated  into  Oennaa,  French,  and  English. 
Besides  his  poems,  he  published  a  number  of 
easays  on  sameets  of  a  religioua  character. 

a!LPHERT,  Mhiphkh,  a  clergyman  of  the 
dbnreh  of  Snglaud,  and  connected  with  the 
imperial  family  of  Boasia,  was  sent  to  England 
during  the  politioal  tronUea  of  hisnatiTe  eoun- 
try,  at  the  dose  of  the  16th  century,  where  he 
BtodiedatOxfiwd,  andeoon  after  took  orders. 
In  ins  he  was  unxrfnted  to  a  livii%  ud  de- 
voted himself  to  his  duties  as  a  pastor,  relat- 
ing firmly  all  the  eflTorte  that  were  made  to  in- 
dooe'Eim  to  retom  home.  In  1648  he  was 
deprived  of  his  rectory,  and  very  hardi^ 
trrated,  but  after  the  restoration  was  replaoed 
in  hia  former  station.  He  died,  mwh  re^eob- 
ed,  at  the  age  of  80. 
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AU^HEUS,  a  oelebrated  river  of  Peloponne- 
Bos,  which  rises  in  Arcadia,'  and  flowing  through 
Elis  and  the  Olympian  plain,  discharges  itseLf 
into  the  Sioiliui  sea.  A  curious  legend  has 
come  down  to  us  tonching  the  Alpheus. — 
The  god  of  the  Alpheus  falling  in  love 
with  the  i^mph  Arwmsa,  Diana  essayed  to 
save  her  mm  ms  embraces  b^  trensfiurming 
her  into  a  fountain,  and  placug  her  in  the 
Ortypan  isle,  near  eioily.  The  fluvial  dot?' 
was  not,  however,  to  be  thus  baffled.  He 
made  a  passage  for  his  river  beneath  the  inter- 
vening sea,  and,  in  spite  of  Diana,  commingled 
its  waters  with  those  <rf  the  fountain  in  distant 
Ortyg^  The  Alpheus,  on  account  of  its  prox- 
imity to  the  scene  of  the  Olympic  contests,  fig- 
ures more  prominently,  perhi4>s,  in  the  works 
of  Hellenio  poets,  than  any  other  river  of 
Greece.   It  is  now  called  the  Ronphia. 

ALPIKI,  PfioepRSO,  a  oelebrated  phyncian 
and  botanist,  was  bom  at  Marostica,  in  the 
Venetian  territory,  Nov.  28,  1658,  and  died  at 
Padoa,  Feb.  6, 1617.  .In  his  youth  he  bore  arms 
fbrawldk  in  the  IQlanese  service,  but  was  per- 
suaded 1^  his  fiither  to  abandon  the  profession, 
and  study  medicine  at  Padua,  where  he  reo^ved 
his  d^ree  in  1678.  He  heA  become  passioii- 
ately  food  of  the  soienoe  of  botany,  for  the 
study  of  which  he  enjoyed  but  limited  advan- 
tages ;  and  as  he  desired  particularly  to  exam- 
ine into  the  structure  and  habits  of  exotic 
plants,  in  1680  he  accepted  the  post  of  phy- 
sician to  George  Emo,  the  Venetian  consul  in 
Egypt,  There  he  spent  8  years,  and  made  a 
voyage  up  the  Nile,  everywhere  obtaining  ad- 
ditions to  his  etiock.  of  botanical  knowledge. 
He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  notice  the 
sexual  difference  of  plants,  which  he  inferred 
from  the  mode  of  cultivating  the  date.  Be- 
tnming  home  in  1686,  he  was  for  a  time  the 
phyrioun  of  Andrea  Dorla.  prince  of  Velfi; 
but  finally  accepted  the  chair  of  hotai^  at 
Padoa,  and  occupied  it  for  many  years.  He 
wrote  several  worlu  In  Latin. 

ALPNAGH,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  on  the 
8.  W.  arm  of  the  lake  of  Four  Oantona,  in  the 
canton  of  Unterwalten.  Its  population  is 
about  1,800.  The  celebrated  sliae  of  Alpnach 
oonnsted  of  a  wooden  railway,  by  which  tim- 
ber from  Mont  Pilate  was  oooreyed  down  to 
the  lake. 

ALI^  the  h^heet  and  most  remarkable 
ohun  oi  mouutidnB  in  Europe,  forming  the 
water-shed,  or  ^viding  line  between  the  rivers 
which  dischaige  their  waters  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  those  whUih  ran  to  the  Atlantio 
ooean,  the  North  or  German  sea,  and  the  Black 
■ea  or  Eudne.  The  Alps  have  a  general  orea> 
cent-like  finm,  and  extrad  throi^  lit  degrees 
of  lon^tude,  and  from  1  to  4  of  latitude,  tb^' 
extreme  lei^th  being  about  1,100  miles  from 
K.  to  W.,  and  their  breadth  varying  from  60 
to  200  miles.  From  the  priooipaf  bl:^ns,  spurs 
extend  to  tiie  Apennines,  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Vosges,  the  Hartz,  the  Sudetes,  the  Garpathi- 
«n%  uu  the  Balkan.  The  average  height  of 
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the  different  ranges  la  abont  7,700  feet,  from  of  the  Alps  is  more  visited  than  any  other,  and 

irhieh  altitude  more  than  400  peaks  rise  into  comprises  the  finest  moimtain  scenery  in  £ur^ 

the  region  of  perpetoal  snow.   The  principal  Its  most  elevated  peaks  are:  the  Finsteraarhwn, 

snbdivisions  of  the  Alps  are  the  following  :  I,  11  m.  W.of  ^e  Grims^pasa,  14,106  ft.;  ilont 

The  KABimcB  or  LianaiAN  Alps,  oon^ing  of  Fnrca,  10  m.  W.  of  St  Gothard,  14,087 ;  the 

two  portions;  the  Istextending  inaaemi-cinde,  Jnngfran,  lat.  46°  82',  long.  7°  67',  13,718;  U 

from  the  &  W.  extranity  of  the  Alpine  chain  Monck,  between  ML  Eiger  and  the  Jang&an, 

to  the  Ool  de  lanzania  in  medmtmt,  uid  fiinn-  18,498 ;  the  Sohreokhoin,  N.  of  the  FlnstcM' 

ing,  fiv4B  milea,  tiie  llneof  separation  between  arbom,  18,886;  the         W.  of  Uie  Schre^* 

that  provinoe  and  the  ooonty  <rf  Nioe ;  the  Sd,  horn,  18,076 ;  the  BliimUa  AJp^  lat  46°  49', 

diatangDished  as  the  Upper  Maritime  Alps,  ex-  long.  7°  46',  19,140;  the  Gallenstock,  lat  46° 

tending  80  miles^  and  terminating  on  the  S.  W.  87',  long.  8°  25',  12,481 ;  Monte  Leone,  <hi  tbs 

firontin-  of  I^edmont,  in  the  lotty  peek  of  Simplon,  11,641 ;  Peeciara,  the  hi^est  of  the 

Monte  Yiso.   The  principal  altitudes  of  the  St  Gothard  gronp,  10,696 ;  the  Moeebdhom, 

Maritime  Alps  are :  Peak  to  the  W.  of  the  vil-  in  the  Rbetnwald,  10,870 ;  St  Gothard,  9,M4 ; 

la^  of  Maarico,  13,107  ft.;  Monte  Yiso,  lat  the  Grimsel,  8,704.   VI.  Thk  Bajeruir  Alfb, 

44°  40',  long.  7°  6',  12,682  ft :  Mnnte  Pelvo,  commeiicing  at  Monte  Bemardinok  extoading 

lat  44''  80',  Jong.  6°  68 ,  9,968  ft ;  Col  de  Man-  for  226  miles  along  the  firontiera  of  Switawlaitd, 

rin  (dep.  of  Hantes  Alpee),  9,784  ft ;  Ool  de  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  terminating  at  the  ^. 

Bohnrent  (dep.  of  Basses  Alpes),  9,718  ft   II.  £.  extremity  of  the  Tyrol   The  principal  tarn- 

Thb  Gottiait  Alps,  extending,  in  a  triaDgolar  mits  are:   Mont  Jolien,  18,866  ft ;  the  Oitlo^ 

form,  trom  Monte  Viso  to  Mont  Oenis ;  having  spitz,  lat  46°  28',  k>ng.  10*>  82',  12^859 ;  Monte 

the  province  of  Turin  on  one  dde,  Savoy  on  della  Disgraae,  12,060;  the  Wetterhon,  12,- 

another,  and  the  draartmeut  of  Hantes  Alpes  176;  Monte  Gavis,  11,764;  the  Ikedi.  11,786; 

in  France  (m  the  tUro.  They  are  abont  76  mUea  and  aeveral  other  peaka  of  neariy  the  same 

in  extent,  and  give  xiae  to  the  Darance,  the  Pa  altttade.  YII.  Tex  Koma  Aua,  oommendog 

and  aevwal  smaller  streams.   The  prindpal  at  Dreyherm^tz,  where  tlie  preoeding  divisoii 

flommits  are,  Mont  Olan,  to  the  K  £.  of  Gode-  terminates,  lat  47°  6',  long.  13°  16',  eztecd 

mard,  18,881  ft.;  Mont  Pelvonx  de  Yallonise,  S.  throu^  Salzbat;^  Styril^  and  upper  and  lower 

W.  of  Brianijon  (dep.  of  Hantes  Alpes),  18,440 ;  Anstna,  forming  the  dividing  line  of  the  baaiitB 

Hont  Galeon  de  la  Grave,  K.  of  Brian^on,  13,-  of  the  Salza  and  the  Brave.   Their  highest 

467;  Mont  Gendvre,  £.  of  Briancon,  11,786;  peaks  are:   Tlie  Gross  GlookDer,  hit  47"  f, 

Gol  del  Agnello,  between  Piedmont  and  the  long.  12°  48',  12,776  ft ;  the  'Wisbachhom,  in 

valley  of  the  GoU,  10,646.   III.  Thk  Graian  the  N.  of  Carinthia,  11,618;  the  Hohrawait, 

Alps,  the  Gray  Alps  of  the  German  geographers,  in  Carinthia,  1 1 ,076,  together  with  several  othw 

extending  fhim  Mont  Cenis  to  the  Col  dn  Bon-  summits  nearly  10,000  feet  high.   YUL  Thb 

bomme,  a  distanoe  of  60  miles,  between  Savoy  Cabnio  Alps,  or  Bibiibauhxbwald  of  the  Ger- 

on  the  W.  and  the  provinces  of  Turin  and  mans,  extending  from  Pell^^o,  to  Ter^oo, 

Aoata  aa  the      ^vU^  rise  to  several  tribntft-  a^arating  the  watera  of  the  Gail  fkom  thoee 

ries  of  the  Po  and  the  Rhone.  The  most  cto-  that  flow  mto  the  gulf  <tf  Yeniee,  and  sending 

vated  Bommits  in  this  chain  are,  Mont  Iseran,  oat  a  spor  to  divide  the  watera  ot  the  Save  and 

lat  46°  81',  long.  7°  16',  18,374  ft. ;  AigniUe  de  the  Drave.   Its  highest  peak  ia  la  Mannoluti, 

la  Bassiere,  lat  46°  80',  long.  6°  69',  12,846 ;  lat  46°  26',  long.  11°  35',  11,608  ft.   IX.  Rom 

Rocca  Melone,  lat.  46°  12',  long.  7°  4',  11,669 ;  Terglou  this  chain  is  prolonged  a  distanceof 

Mont  Oenis,  lat  46°  14',  long.  6°  46 , 11,467.  120  miles,  through  Illyria  to  Mont  Eleckonder 

lY.  The  Pentoxb  Alps,  extending  fh>m  the  Col  the  name  d  Tm  Juliak  or  pAmosiAH  Aim- 

dn  Bonhomme  to  Monte  Rosa,  a  oistance  of  76  This  chain  separates  Lombardy  from  niyiia. 

miles,  between  Savoy  and  the  Yalais  on  one  Its  loftiest  snmmit  is  the  Terglon,  lat  46°  SS', 

side,  and  Sardinia  on  the  other.   This  chain  in-  long.  18°  61',  10,866  ft   !X.  A  sonthun  branch 

clades  the  8  loftiest  moantains  in  Enrope,  as  of  uieee  bears  the  name  of  the  Dibabjo  Au^ 

well  as  several  other  peaks  of  con^derable  and  extends  from  Mont  Kleck  to  the  nei^dibw- 

elevation,  «.  g.  Mont  Blanc,  lat  46°  60',  long,  hood  of  Sophia,  where  it  unites  wiUi  the 

6°ei',16,783fL;MonteRoaa,kt46°66,  long.  Balkan,  forming  the  Hellenio  and  Romelian 

7°  62',  16,160 ;  Mont  Cervin,  long.  7°  48',  moantains.   The  St  Gothard,  though  sot  tba 

14,886 ;  Le  Geaot,  N.  E.  of  Mont  Blanc,  18,800 ;  higbest  peak,  ia  yet  the  oalminating  point  of 

Aignille  da  Midi,  12,743 ;  Mont  Yelan,  lat  46°  af  these  ohains  of  the  Alps,  and  ia  diataa^  ia 

68^  long.  7°  25',  11,063;  Pio  Blano,  £.  of  a  direot  line,  from  the  Medtterranean,  166 

Monte  Sosa,  11,190.  Y.  Tan  LBMsmni  or  milei^  296  &om  the  Adriatic,  636  from  Uw 

HsLTsnAN  Alps,  indnding  the  diveiventohaiQ  Atkumc,  504  from  the  North  Sea,  and  566 

known  as  the  Bebubbb  Alps.   Thu  dlvidon  fnm  the  Baltic   It  will  be  evident,  from  these 

covers  western   Switzerland,  extending  on  distances,  that  the  soathem  slope  is  fir  mon 

both  sides  of  the  Rhone,  dividing   Lom-  rapid  and  precipitoos  than  the  northern.— The 

bardy  from   Switzerland,  and   one  branch  line  of  permanent  snow,  for  the  whole  Al» 

termmating  at  Monte  Bernardino,  while  the  averages  8,000  to  9,000  feet  of  altitnde.  Oa 

other  extends  to,  and  nnitea  with,  the  Jnra  Uie  northern  slope,  it  is  osaal^  600  or  700  feet 

moantains^  N.  of  Lake  Geoeva.   Thia  portion  lower  than  on  tiw  aoathem.  The  glauoa  of 
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tha  Alps  (Swiss,  fflet$eher)  form  one  of  tbe  most 
remarkable  featares.  From  tbe  peaks,  more 
than  400  in  nomber,  wbloh  rise  abore  tJie  line 
of  perpetual  saow,  there  desoends  into  tbe  vol- 
leys below  a  mass  of  partially  melted  snow  and 
eomininated  ice,  often  of  verr  great  extent; 
eonatantlj  pressed  forward  hj  the  accamnlation 
of  iee  wd  now  behind  tt^  nothing  can  resist 
to  onward  progreea;  traea,  rodu,  honaes^  all 
are  borne  forward  on  tta  dow  moving  mr* 
fkee^  till  it  leaohes  the  pcnnt  where  tlie  aoD'a 

Xare  aoffldently  fervid  to  mtit  the  mass, 
it  forms  the  sonrce  of  some  mightj 
liTtf.  Often  tiiese  glaciers  present  a  compara- 
tirely  smooth  enr&oe,  the  pieces  of  io«  of 
which  they  are  composed  varying  in  size  fnmt 
a  pee  to  a  walnnt,  bnt  not  nnseldom  they  are 
rant  by  huge  flssnrea,  which  are  impassable  by 
traTetlMU  Tbe  most  remarkable  of  these  Al- 
pine reservoirs  are  the  glaciers  of  Hont  Blano, 
which  cover  an  area  of  from  90  to  100  sqnare 
miles.  The  Mer  de  Glaoe,  the  largest  of  these, 
on  the  northern  dedivity  of  the  rooantun,  is  IB 
miles  in  length,  from  8  to  6  miles  in  breadth, 
and  ttom  60  to  ISO  feet  in  thidmesB.  It  has 
been  very  fnUr  desraibed  by  Prof.  SilUman,  in 
his  "IVavebla  Emrope,"  pnblislied  in  1869. 
The  vhiilwinda  of  the  Alps  are  worthy  <a 
Bolioe^  not  mly  fKnn  &elir  terriflo  videnoe,  d' 
ten  overwhelming  the  hapless  traveller  with 
title  blinding  snow,  bat  from  their  frequently 
■^tinffin  motion  the  dreaded  avalanche.  So 
precipitous  are  many  of  the  slopes  of  the 
Alpine  peaks,  that  the  {^viog  way  of  a  slight 
barrier,  a  tree,  or  bowlder,  perhaps,  is  saffioient 
to  detach  from  its  oripnal  posntion  a  vast  mass 
of  snow  and  ioe ;  this,  gathering  force  from  its 
ftll,  brings  sadden  and  inevitable  destraotion  on 
whatever  may  be  on  its  track,  burying  at 
times  whole  villages,  orashing  extensive  for- 
eata,  and  ftlUng  np  the  beds  of  rivers.  In  some 
parts  of  the  Alps,  these  masses  are  so  delicately 
pi^ecl  that  the  Jar  (rf  a  footstep,  the  rin^g  of 
a  small  boll,  the  breaking  of  a  stick,  even,  is 
snffioent  to  canse  th^  precipitation.  The  op- 
tioal  illosions  of  the  Alps,  reanlting  (rom  a 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  anal(^ns  to  that 
of  the  mirage,  have  been  the  snbject  of  much 
comment.  The  spectre  of  the  Brockw  is 
the  most  remarkable  of  these.  It  is  observed 
on  one  of  the  summits  of  the  Norio  Alps.  Mont 
Blano,  the  highest  monnt^  in  Europe,  was 
first  asoeoded  in  1786  by  Paooard.  Its  ascent 
is  now  a  common  tiiongh  dangerons  fbat  of  ad- 
ventorons  travellera. — The  geological  strootnre 
of  the  Alps  is  partioolarly  interesting  for  the  evi- 
deooea  it  affords  of  metamorphio  action  taking 
place  on  the  most  magnificent  scale,  and  within 
Terr  recent  seolo^cal  periods.  The  granitio 
tooId^  which  form  Its  bimest8innmits»  eventiie 
talooie  granite  of  ICwt  Blano  itad^  lus  within 
the  period  of  tbe  existence  <tf  Uving  speoiee  of 
shells,  been  elaborated  from  strata  of  compara- 
tively modem  origin.  The  granular  Hmestones, 
and  the  crystalline  schists,  as  the  mioaoeons  and 
talooae  dM«e  of  the  eostnlw  Swiss  Alpa,  and 


the  taloose  gneiss,  pass  insensibly  Into  the 
strata  of  the  lias,  oc^ite,  cretaceoDs,  and  even 
of  the  eocene  rooks,  testifying  to  their  recent  ori- 
gin, as  bat  the  altered  vestiges  of  these  forma- 
tions. And,  as  suggested  by  Sir  Oharlee  Lyell, 
one  cannot  avoid  suspecting  that  tbe  disappear- 
ance both  ot'  the  older  secondary,  and  primary 
foasiliferons  rocks  may  be  owing  to  tiidr  aU 
having  been  oonverted  in  tbe  same  regiwi  mto 
oryataUine  aohist  No  Imown  region  aU  the 
world,  of  the  same  extent,  presents  so  flee  an 
opportonify  of  studying  these  phenmnena  ex- 
hibited on  so  grand  a  scale,  as  the  Swiss  Alps, 
The  granitee,  formerly  sappoaed  to  be  the  old- 
est rocks,  and  hence  oalled  primitive,  are  cov- 
ered, at  the  hdght  of  10,000  feet,  with  the 
nummnlitie  limeetone  <tf  the  eocene  formati<mf 
witii  its  foasils,  some  of  living  ppecies,  all  whidi 
most  have  berai  as  late  as  the  period  of  the 
lover  tertiary  gronp,  deposited  beneath  the 
waters  of  the  ocean.  The  elevation  of  this 
monntain  ohiun  is  thus  broaght  to  a  period  long 
subsequent  to  that  when  tbe  Alleghanies  of 
onr  own  country,  having  received  their  capping 
of  the  nx^  of  the  oarbonif««as  epoch,  were 
Ufbed  into  the  podtloa  they  have  ever  ance 
snatained.  Even  as  late  as  the  mioeene  period, 
which  asoompared  with  the  carboniferous  epoch 
on  the  ^It^cal  scale,  is  as  yesterday  to  ns^ 
snmmits  of  the  Alps,  now  more  than  twice  the 
height  of  any  of  the  AlJeghanite  of  Pennsylvfr> 
nia,  were  depresnons  beneath  tbe  sea  levd, 
receiving  then:  covering,  that  now  determines 
their  age,  of  marine  depositions  and  shells  fmly 
slightly  differing  from  those  now  collected  in 
the  waters  of  uie  North  sea.  Accompanying 
these  changes  of  structure,  and  due  to  tne  same 
caose,  are  observed  the  grandest  contortions  of 
the  stratified  rooks,  exposures  in  the  Alpine 
precipices  of  those  great  folds  and  wrinklea 
which  elsewhere  the  geologist  laboriously 
studies  ont  from  occanonal  outoroppings,  and 
only  sees  in  fall  detail  as  pnt  together  in  fllUng 
up  on  paper  his  detaohed  seoticms.  finely  are 
these  exposed  in  tbe  parallel  ridges  (tf  the  Jnra^ 
rweatiog  in  them,  in  the  limestones  of  the 
oolite,  the  similar  waving  straotnre  so  grandly 
developed  also  in  the  parallel  axes  of  the  Ap- 
palachian chain,  and  its  more  ancient  strata. 
iTpon  these  oolite  rocks  of  the  Jura  mountains^ 
wl  hioh  are  separated  from  the  higher  Alps  by 
the  great  valley  of  Switzerland,  are  found  nn- 
merons  loose  blocks,  of  huge  size,  of  those  rocka 
which  are  seen  In  place  npon  the  oentral  Alps, 
50  nulea  across  the  valley  to  the  south. 
This  phenomenon  will  be  treated  of  In  the 
article  Drift.  And  the  useful  ores  of  the 
great  variety  of  metals  abnndandy  distributed 
throogh  the  metamcophio  ro^  <»  tbe  Alpine 
regions  will  be  found  more  partionlariy  de- 
scribed nnder  the  bead  of  the  difi^«it  oonn- 
tries  in  which  they  ooonr,  than  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  the  general  oharaoter  of  this  ar- 
ticle.— ^The  great  height  of  many  of  tbe  Alpine 
summits  g^ves  an  extraordinary  variety  to  taeir 
vegetation.  At  the  base  of  the  monotainis  it 
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fi  Yetf  rioh  and  beaatifol,  oommingling  tiie 
prodnctioiu  of  a  temperate  dime  with  those  ctf 
a  more  elevated  region,  the  result  of  the  seeds 
lm>iuht  down  hj  die  moontain  torrwts.  At 
the  height  of  1,600  or  1,700  feet,  we  find  a 
change :  the  flora  n  leaa  beautiful,  tboogh  itill 
rich  ana  abundant ;  the  primaia  auricula  or 
bear'e  ear,  the  ffantiana  aeatdit^  the  aeoniUaa 
napelluA,  or  wou't^bane,  the  troUiui  Ev.ro- 
pmu,  and  the  ranuneuhu  aeonitifolius,  are 
the  most  characteristio  plants.  At  8,800  feet, 
thetoldanella  aUnna,  the  croau  ««rnut,  and  two 
species  of  rhoaodendrona,  adorn  the  declivi- 
ties. At  the  height  of  0,600  feet,  all  the 
vegetation  <rf  the  pkuoa,  inolnding  maize,  and 
the  cereal  graina,  have  disappeared.  The 
common  fruit  and  forest  trees  have  ceased, 
and  dwarfish  larch,  alder,  and  birch  trees,  have 
taken  their  plaoee,  soon  to  be  succeeded  hj  the 
etonted  pine— «inuf  mugho,  and  eembm,  above 
which,  from  the  line  of  7,460  to  about  ^600 
feet,  extends  pastonge  of  a  very  rich  and  noor- 
ishing  character,  and  a  flora,  which  from  ita 
pecnfiar  character  Is  distinguished  by  botanista 
as  a^ine.  Its  principal  genera  are,  androsaoe, 
aUene,  saxifraga,  ranoncmus,  gentiatia,  and  py- 
rethmm.  Of  most  of  these,  several  species  are 
found.  Even  amid  the  eternal  snows,  Agassiz 
diatinynished  several  varieties  of  licheA. — ^Ani- 
mal life  is  abundant  Uiroughout  the  Alpine 
chains.  Vast  herds  of  cattle  find  pastnrage  on 
their  slopes ;  the  wolf,  fox,  lynx,  and  wild  oat, 
abound  in  their  forests ;  the  bear  hybemates  in 
their  caves ;  the  marmot  and  the  mole  burrow 
in  their  pasture  grounds.  Several  animals  are 
peculiar  to  the  regions;  among  these  are  the 
chamois,  which  inhabits  the  upper  limit  of  the 
forest  re^on,  the  moontun  goi^  and  a  species 
of  white  hare ;  among  tiie  birds  of  prey,  the 
{amm«ry«y«r,  a  ^iganuo  voltore,  is  pecaliar  to 
the  Alpa,  and.  wim  the  eagle,  commits  sedona 
ravages  on  the  sheepfolds  of  the  loftier  paa- 
tnroge .  grounds.  Nearly  one-half  of  all  the 
known  birds,  rei^dent,  or  of  passage,  in  central 
Europe,  inhabit  the  Aips.  The  number  of  rep- 
tiles is  not  large,  bat  four  or  five  species  of 
them  are  not  found  elsewhere.  In  the  valleys 
of  the  Haates  Alpm,  the  Basses  Alpes,  Isere, 
Aosta,  and  the  Grisons,  as  well  as  some  other 
of  the  narrow  and  ill-ventilated  ravines  of  the 
iUps,  a  large  pro[>ortion  of  the  inhabitants  are 
affected  with  goitre,  an  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  ^and,  which  c^ves  to  the  person  a 
dewlaoped  ^ppearanca  Among  these  people, 
also^  there  ia  &  fearful  amount  oi  cretinten,  a 
apeoies  oi  idio^,  supposed  to  ^pmd,  in  pact, 
upon  the  dimate,  ana  perb^  also  upon  the 
imperfect  nutrition  of  the  system.  It  was  for 
^e  relief  of  these  unfortunate  creatures  that 
Doctor  Louia  Qo^^nbahl  eetabliBhed  his  asy- 
lum for  cretins,  upon  the  Abendberg,  in  1843. 
Sunilar  institutions  have  since  been  oi^;ani2ed 
at  other  points  in  the  Alps. — The  Alps  were 
formerly  deemed  almost  impassable.  Even 
large  bodies  of  men,  hemmed  in  by  the  deep 
aoow^  peridied  miserably  in  the  atteoqtt  to 
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cross  them,  and  HaniUbal'a  bold  passage  over 
them  was  considered,  for  ages,  a  more  daring 
feat  of  military  prowess  than  his  snbsequent 
rictoiiea.  Now,  liowever,  nearly  every  porttm 
ia  oroased  by  one  or  more  good  roads.  Hwre 
are  16  passes  over  the  Alp^  all  but  S  tif  wUbh. 
are  praoUoable  for  oamages.  Of  thes^  the 
most  noted  are  that  of  lunt  OoUa,  buiu  1^ 
the  order  of  Napoleon,  in  1606,  and  now  the 
most  ftoqaeoted  of  all  the  great  routes  whi<dt 
intersect  the  Alpine  chun.  It  is  80  miles  loojg, 
18  feet  wide,  and  6,778  feet  above  the  sea  ler^ 
and  leads  fvm  the  valley  of  Arc  in  Savoy  to 
Turin ;  the  pass  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  7,96S 
feet  in  heignt,  is  celebrated  as  the  ronte  over 
which  Napoleon  crossed  in  1800.  Near  this 
pasB  is  situated  the  Hospice  St  Bernard,  whose 
charitable  inmates  have  rescued  so  nuuy  travel- 
lers from  death  amid  Alpine  anows;  the  paas 
of  St  Cervin^  11,096  feet  above  t^e  searlevel, 
between  the  Great  St  Bernard  and  the  Simtdiui, 
is  the  loftiest  in  Eon^ ;  the  pass  of  the  Kmp- 
]<Hi,  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  N^xdeoivs 
genios,  is  0,6^  feet  hlf^  86  miles  in  length, 
and  25  feet  wide  thronghoot  It  is  nowhere 
too  steep  for  heavy  wagons ;  the  pass  of  8t. 
Gothard,  6,800  feet  in  height,  ia  the  principid 
carriage  road  over  the  Lepontine  Alps.  There 
are  five  good  carriage  roads  over  the  Bhstiaa 
Alps;  the  lowest  of  which,  4,400  feet  in  height, 
connects  the  valleys  of  the  Ion  and  Adige,  and 
is  much  travelled. — ^Among  the  best  authors, 
who  have  investigated  the  phyucal  geography 
and  geology  of  the  Alps,  may  be  named  Da 
Sanssure  and  Bonrrit,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century :  KAuig,  £em  in  die  Alptn,  1814  ; 
Bakewell,  TnmU  m  1830-*2S;  mtLMamal 
de  Voyagvwr  «n  8uim ;  Neoker,  £tU€U$  gtUo- 
giqum  doju  Ut  J.h€»,  1641 ;  Agassiz,  Trawiil 
tur  lea  Qlacien  ae  la  Suimj  1841 ;  Fwbe^ 
JhueU  t&rouffh  the  Alp$  of  Sanoy,  1648  ;  SU- 
liman,  Traeelt  tn  ISiropA,  1862;  Niepee,  Traits 
du  QoUre  et  du  Gretiniem,  1646.  Tschodi^s 
AlMnleben  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
and  agreeable  book  on  the  Alps  ever  written. 
Albert  Smith,  Gheever,  Bayard  Taylor,  and 
others,  have  also  described  the  scenery  of  the 
Alps  very  minutely.  For  the  geology  of  the 
Alps,  see  a  memoir  by  Pn^  Sedgwick  and  Sir 
Boderio  Murchison,  in  the  Traimetioti»ritf  tha 
Geological  Society^  2d  series,  vol.  iii. 

ALFUJ ABBAS,  a  moontainona  region  in  the 
old  province  of  Granada,  in  the  south  of  Spain, 
lying  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  lutcU- 
terranean.  After  the  taking  of  Granada  by 
Ferdinand,  the  otizens  were  banished  to  tbu 
diatriotjUid  at  the  present  day  the  inhabitanta 
retain  me  traces  <^  their  Moorish  descent  The 
Sierra  de  Gador,  the  highest  part  of  the  range^ 
rises  6,660  feet  above  the  sea  leve],  and  is  cov- 
ered with  snow  for  two-thirds  of  the  year. 

ALQUIEB,  Ohabues  Jkait  H4BB,  baron,  a 
French  diplomatist,  bom  in  1763,  died  Feb.  4, 
1826.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  principal 
eventsof  the  French  revolution,  butafterthe  year 
I7d6  devoted  himaelf  ezdnsively  to  dipkMnac/i 
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and  waa  sent  on  important  misuons  to  BavaHa, 
N^lea,  Borne,  Stockholm,  aod  Copenhagen. 
Aitsr  the  restoration,  in  1814,  he  was  re- 
called to  France,  and  his  name  being  included 
in  the  proecription  list  of  1816,  he  retired  to 
YiUTOordne,  near  Brasseb,  bat  onlj  for  a  short 
time,  as  tbrongh  the  inflaence  of  a  generous 
friend,  he  was  permitted  to  retam  to  France, 
where  he  lived,  for  the  rest  of  his  da^s,  in  re- 
tirement. 

ALRAU^EN,  or  Albuhbr,  the  name  piT- 
en  to  oertain  wise  women  among  the  anoient 
Gennani.  These  womoi  were  sappoeed  to 
harre  a  l^wledge  of  the  ftitme,  and  were  em- 
tfojed  in  the  sacrtfice  of  vioUms  to  Qie  gods. 
Tbey  were  aocnstomed  to  go  aboat  with 
bare  feet  and  dishevelled  hair,  wearii^  a  \<mg 
white  robe,  oonSned  with  a  brazen  g^dle.  It 
is  snppofled  that  the  passage  in  Tacitos,  where 
the  historian  speaks  of  the  goddess  Anrinia,  as 
being  worshipped  hj  the  ancient  Germans,  may 
have  reference  to  these  women. — ^The  name  is 
also  appUed  b^  the  Germans  to  certain  little 
figures  carved  in  the  human  shape  oat  of  the 
roots  of  the  mandrake,  and  oaraftiUy  and  se- 
cretly preserved  and  cherished,  in  the  belief 
that  iney  will  bring  wealth  to  their  possessor. 
Tbc^r  posaeadon  is,  however,  sappomd  to  be 
dangwons  to  the  wd&re  of  the  soaL 

ALBEDUS,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Eng^ 
liah  historians,  was  born  at  Beverley,  Yorkshire, 
and  died  in  11S9.  His  most  important  work 
ia  in  the  form  of  annals.  It  embraces  ahistory 
of  Ei^and  from  the  time  of  Bratns  to  that  of 
B«iiry  I.,  and  is  well  and  aocurately  written,  in 
lAtin. 

AISAOE,  one  of  the  former  provinces  of 
France,  now  forming  the  departments  of  Haut 
and  Bas  Rhin,  was  bonnded  north  by  the  Pa- 
latinate, east  by  the  Bhine,  sooth  by  Switzer- 
land,  and  west  by  Lorraioe.  It  was  formerly 
part  of  the  dominion  of  the  emperor  of  Ans- 
tria,  but  was  transferred  to  France  by  the  trea- 
ties of  Hnnster  and  Ryswick.  It  is  extremely 
fertile,  and  produces  com,  wine,  flax,  tobaoo(^ 
and  madder,  in  abnndanoew  lOmng  and  mann- 
fiwtorea  ooiudtote  its  most  important  indastrial 
intranets,  however.  Oopper,  iron,  leal  and 
coal  are  found,  and  a  valuable  salt  qpring,  in  the 
northern  part,  yields  a  condderable  amount  of 
salt  Oottcm,  linen,  and  woollen  fiibrics,  are 
produced  in  large  quantities,  and  swords,  fire- 
arms, and  other  hardwares,  are  fabricated  from 
the  ores  of  its  mines.  Thousands  of  casks  of 
the  mineral  waters  of  Seltz,  a  town  of  the  prov- 
iooe,  are  annually  exported.  The  Inhabitants 
adhere  tenaciously  to  the  customs  of  their  an- 
eeators.  The  German  language  is  chiefly  used 
tht  peBsaatiT. 

AL8AQEB,  Thohas  Uassa,  for  many  years 
<ne  ot  the  omctal  assignees  of  the  court  of 
bankruptcy,  England,  was  bom  at  SurWton, 
Bnrrey,  in  1779,  and  died  at  his  house.  Queen 

3uare,  London,  Nor.  19, 1846,  irom  the  effect 
wotmds  inflicted  by  hia  own  hand  on  the  0th 
of  the  same  month.— -Mr.  Alsager  had  been  fbr 
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iS  years  priw  to  his  decease  attached  to  the 
London  "TImea"  and  habitually  wrote  the 
"city  article"  for  that  journal,  which  was 
read  with  great  attention  from  the  well-known 
and  universally  acknowledged  financial  ability 
of  the  writer.  During  the  financial  revuMon 
In  England  of  lS45-*6,  known  as  the  "  Railway 
Panic,"  Mr.  Alsager  in  coi^nnction  with  Mr. 
W.  F.  Delaue,  recently  deceased,  and  at  that 
time  general  manager  of  the  "Times,"  speculated 
deeply  in  several  stocks,  and,  it  was  allied, 
used  the  oc^umns  of  the  "Times"  to  raise  war 
pike  ftr  b«yond  their  real  valae.  This  aJlega- 
tion  having  reached  the  ears  of  the  proprieton 
of  the  "Times,"  led  to  an  investigation,  the  restdt 
of  which  was  that  Mr.  Alsager  and  Mr.  Delane 
were  both  requested  to  resign  their  appoint>- 
ments  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  paper.  The 
sudden  change  from  active  and  honorable  em- 
ployment to  a  life  of  undignified  idleness, 
weighed  very  heavily  on  Alsager's  spirits,  and 
*on  Nov.  6  he  committed  the  rash  act  which 
caused  his  death.  Although  the  wounds  which 
he  inflicted  on  bis  throat  and  other  parts  of  his 
person  were  very  severe,  the  eminent  snrgeooB 
in  attendance  hoped  at  one  time  to  be  able  to 
save  his  life.  Inflammation,  however,  set  in  on 
the  12th  day,  and,  on  the  foliowing  day,  Alsager 
breathed  his  last.  llr.  A.'s  elder  brother  had 
fbr  many  years  represented  Uie  county  of  Surrey 
in  Parliament. 

ALSARIO,  YiHCKirzo,  an  Italian  phyriolan, 
bom  at  Genoa  in  1076,  died  about  16S1,  prac- 
tised snccessftaUy  at  Bologna  and  Ravenna,  and 
for  30  years  at  Rome.  He  was  the  favprite 
physician  of  Pope  Gregory  XY.,  and  the  author 
of  various  valuable  medioal  works.  In  1696, 
when  only  19  years  oldj  he  published  at  Lucca 
a  small  treatise,  De  Invtdia  et  Fateino  Veterwn, 
which  was  reprinted  in  the  ISth  volume  of  the 
Thetaunu  Antiq.  Soman, 

AL  SEGNO,  an  Italian  phrase,  dguifyhig  to 
the  sign,  and  used  to  denote  repetidon  in  mosio. 
it  directs  the  performer  to  return  to  the  ngn 
marked  -Sj^  and  repeat  the  passage. 

AISEN,  a  Banish  ialaiid,  aituated  in  the 
UtUe  Beltl  in  long,  ft"  66'  E.  and  lat  SS'*  12' 
N.  It  is  about  20  miles  lone,  and  8  wide,  con- 
taining 126  square  miles;  is  very  fertile,  and 
one  of  the  most  beautifol  islands  in  the  Baldo. 
Population,  22,600.  Its  coital,  Bonderborg, 
has  8,100  inhabitants. 

AL  8IBAT  (the  path),  a  bridge  ftom  this 
world  to  the  next,  over  the  middle  of  hell, 
which  must  be  passed  by  every  one  entering  the 
Mohammedan  paradise.  It  is  as  flne  as  the 
edge  of  a  razor.  The  deceased  pass  with  rapid- 
ity proportionate  to  their  virtue,  and  the  unfnl 
load  of  the  wicked  prei^itatee  them  Into  the 
gnlf  beneath. 

ALSOP,  AsTHOirT,  an  En^Ui  divine  and 
poet,  was  educated  at  Obrist  dmreh,  Oxford, 
where  he  tot^  the  degree  <tf  IC  A.  in  1696,  and 
of  B.  D.  in  1706,  and  died  June  10,  1726.  In 
1698  be  published  ^tiMainm.^kmieariim  Jh- 
lectUMy  a  work  vhioh  is  pndaed  by  Dr.  Em^ 
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and  ridiculed  bTBeotlOT.  Some  of  bis  Eoglish 
poems  are  in  "I)odsle7*s  CollecUon,"  and  seve- 
ral in  the  early  volames  of  the  "  Gentleman's 
Ifagazice."  Some  years  after  his  death,  which 
was  caused  by  his  felling  into  a  ditch  before  his 
garden  door,  a  volnme  ^  Latin  odes  of  his  oom- 
poatioR  was  pabliahed. 

JLISOP,  BiOHABD^  an  elegant  and  witty 
poetioal  writw,  and  an  aoocanpliahed  lingais^ 
was  bom  at  Middletown,  Connectioat^  Jan.  38, 
1761,  and  died  of  an  afleodon  of  the  heart,  at 
his  readenoe  in  Flatbo^,  L.  I.,  Aug.  SO, 
1816.  At  the  age  of  five,  he  lost  his  father, 
and  was  left  the  eldest  of  eight  children.  He 
studied  at  Tale  ooUege,  but  did  not  graduate; 
and  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  ^pUed  himself 
with  especial  diligenoe  to  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guages cf  Europe,  for  the  aoquintion  of  which 
our  ooUegea  then  Atrnished  very  eoanty  facili- 
ties. He  made  himself  ultimately  a  master  of 
Frendi,  Spani^  Italian,  Greek,  and  Latin,  and 
at  different  times  translated  works  in  all  thes* 
tongnes.  At  Hartford,  in  August,  1791,  ap- 
peared the  first  nnniber  of  the  series  of  satirical 
papers,  called  "  The  Echo,"  a  publication  pro- 
jected, and  almost  entirely  composed,  by  Alsop 
and  his  fHend  Theodore  Dwidit.  The  name  of 
tiie  work  is  doriTed  from  the  character  ot  its 
Oontenta,  which  are  borleeqae  imitations  or  pa- 
rodies ca  newppl^>er  article^  public  orations, 
and  goventora*  qieechea  and  prodamations  of 
tiie  day,  among  which  abundant  material  for 
ridicule  was  easily  found.  Twenty  numbers  of 
the  "Echo"  were  issued,  between  1791  aud 
1806.  During  that  period  the  character  of  the 
work  nnderwent  a  total  alteration,  and  what 
was  commenced  as  a  mirth-provoking  newspa- 
per enay,  terminated  in  the  bitterest  political 
Batirc,  directed  against  the  men  aud  measures 
of  the  democratic  party.  From  the  character 
of  his  other  productions  it  may  be  inferred  that 
tiie  portion  oomposed  by  Alsop  was  of  a  less 
bitter  and  sooromng  character  than  the  contri- 
butions of  Dwigfat.  In  1600,  he  published  a 
poem  to  the  memory  of  Waahingtim ;  to  1806, 
the  "  Enchanted  Lue  of  the  Fairy  Morgana," 
translated  from  the  second  book  of  the  Oi^ 
lando  Inamorato  of  Bemi,  and  in  1808,  a  trans- 
lation of  tiie  "  Geogr^hicol,  Natural,  and  Civil 
j^tory  of  Chili,"  by  the  Abb6  Molina,  a 
native  of  that  country,  and  a  member  of  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits,  recently  expelled  by  the 
government.  In  1816  he  edited  a  narrative  of 
me  "Captivity  and  Adventures  of  J.  R.  Jewett 
among  the  Savages  of  Nootka  Sound."  He  left 
also  a  nomber  of  unpublished  trumlations  from 
the  French,  the  Italian,  and  the  Greek. 

ALSOP,  ViNOEirr,  an  EngUdi  nonoonform- 
iai  divine,  born  in  Northamptonshire,  was  edn- 
oated  at  Cambridge,  and  after  taking  deaotHi^ 
orders,  resided  for  some  time  at  Oakhun,  where 
be  taught  in  the  ftee  schooL  In  1662  be  was 
derived  of  his  rectory  at  Wilby,  in  Korth- 
amptmshire,  for  nonconformity,  and  was  im- 
prisoned for  inonths  for  praying  hj  a  rick- 
bed,  afterwards.    Althoogh  gratffiad  at  th« 
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change  of  govermnoat  in  1 688,  he  alw^  sjxdw 
well  of  King  James,  who  had  pardoned  his  only 
son,  when  convicted  of  treason.  The  rest  m 
his  life  was  devoted  to  his  clerical  dntittL 
died  in  May,  1708,  at  a  great  age. 

AIaSTED,  Johaxn  HBiHEioa,  a  Gemua 
Frotestant  divjine,  and  one  of  the  most  voltimi- 
nons  writers  <^  the  17th  cMitnir,  died  in  lfl88. 
He  waa  for  some  time  profesKv  of  philoaophy  and 
divinity  at  Herboro  in  Nassau,  and  oft^ardit 
Wdssuibe^,  iu  Transylnnia.  Amonglusimt- 
ings  are  his  Encyclopedia,"  in  two  l^efblioi 
poblished  in  1630,  the  most  c<»nplete  work  of 
the  kind  that  had  then  ^[)peared,  his  ThmatrMt 
Ohnmoloffiett*^  and  TWump  Aus  JBAliea*,  the  hat 
^tended  to  prove  that  the  principles  of  sU  arts 
and  sciences  are  contained  in  the  Scriptnrea. 
The  two  former  were  highly  esteeoned.  His 
treatise,  De  MUU  ^nnu,  pablished  in  162T, 
maintains  that  tiie  roillenninm  was  to  oommetM 
in  1694,  when  the  government  of  the  earth 
would  be  given  to  the  sainte. 

ALSTON,  Chasles,  a  Scotch  phyndan  ud 
botanist,  bom  at  Eddlewood  in  1688,  died  Kor. 
2S,  1760.  He  stndied  at  Gla^ow,  when  the 
doohos  d  Hamilton,  to  whose  Amilr  he  wn 
related,  enoonniged  him  verr  warmly  in  bis 
efforts  to  adiiere  distinction  m  his  profbaEooft 
and  after  having  studied  under  Boerhaav^uu 
taken  his  degree  at  Leyden,  he  settied  at  fdia* 
burgh,  where  in  conjunotioa  with  AleziadBT 
Monro,  Rutherford,  Sinclur,  and  Flummer,  he 
exerted  a  highly  beneficial  influence  npon  tia 
welfare  of  the  Edinburgh  university.  He  be- 
came attadied  to  it  as  professor  of  botany  and 
materia  medico,  and  in  1716  was  a^jpointed 
director  of  the  horticultural  garden.  He  is 
author  of  Tiroemiam  Botanicum  EdivJmrgeM 
(1763),  in  which  he  censured  Uie  sexual  ^^ton 
of  linotens.  In  1770  he  published  in  two  nl- 
umes  his  leoturea  on  materia  medico.  He  ood- 
tribotedalsototheE^buigh^MedicalEesars,'' 
variuos  diasertatdtms  on  opium,  pewter,  lim^ 
Ac.  Dr.  Uotlts  a  botanist  of  New  Qranadi, 
has  given  his  name,  "  Alstotdot''  toanewgoiv 
of  plants. 

ALSTON,  JoHK,  a  merchant  of  Gksgow,  and 
director  of  tiie  asylum  for  the  blind  in  tbst 
city,  to  whom  the  blind  in  Enghmd  and  this 
country  are  indebted  for  pome  of  the  best  boc^ 
in  raised  letters  which  have  been  published. 
Mr.  Alston  bad  been  for  some  years  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  instruction  of  tiie  blind,  wlwo 
in  1833  the  society  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  nsefol  arts  in  Scotland  offered  a  gold  wMr 
al  valued  at  100  dollars  for  the  best  form  of 
letter  adapted  to  relief  printing  for  the  bhu. 
Mr.  Alston  and  Mr.  Taylor  of  Norwich  were 
oonstitoted  refonea.  Among  the  •Ipli'^^'if' 
fextA  was  rae  in  Soman  owitals,  wnicb,  sA^ 
some  modification  by  Mr.  Alston,  to  render  it 
more  legible  by  the  blind,  was  adopted  by  the 
society.  From  this  time  Mr.  Alston  devoted 
his  enernes  and  his  means,  together  with  wost 
he  could  obtain  from  the  braevolent,  to  w 
work    flup^ying  tiie  bUnd  with  bookiL  ^ 
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«oai  of  Btereo^Ing  and  pablishiDg  these,  in  th« 
large  letter  wmch  is  necessary  for  reading  hj 
touob,  ia  vwj  great,  jet  Hr.  Alston  suoceeded 
in  pablishiag  tbe  Scriptures  in  19  volumes,  and 
23  Tolamee  of  loisoeUiuiQoas  works,  bende  maps 
and  cards.  Kr.  A.  died  in  1646,  greatly  la- 
mented not  only  by  the  nnfortaoate  class  for 
-whom  he  had  accomplished  bo  mooh,  bat  by 
ail  who  knew  him. 

ALSTON,  WiLLia,  of  Halifax  eoonty,  North 
OiuroUna,  was  fur  more  than  20  years  a  member 
d  coagreaa,  aod  ohainuAn  of  the  committee 
<tf  wajn  and  means  in  1813,  always  an  impw- 
tant  post,  but  eroedi^  so  during  a  war  with 
a  great  nation  like  idi^and.  He  died  April 
10,  18S7.  ,  Ifo  eidoyed  a  high  rotation  fbr 
decinon  and  nnoruuiging  oonristenoy  in  Ids 
opinions. 

ALBTROEMER.  I.  Jonas,  a  pablio  spirited 
Swede,  bom  of  poor  parents,  at  Alingsas  in  West 
Gothland,  Jan.  7,  1685,  died  Jane  2, 1761.  He 
made  a  furtane  in  England,  by  commercial  speo- 
nlaUons,  and  tben  retomed  to  his  native  land. 
In  partnership  with  Nicolas  Sahlgren  he  estab- 
lished himself  at  tiothenbnrg,  introdneed  into 
Sweden  improved  breeds  of  ebeep,  the  caltare 
of  potatoes,  and  of  drags  nsed  in  dyeing,  estab- 
lished refineries  of  sogar,  and  contribnted  to  tbe 
|i»matioa  of  the  Levant  and  East  IncUa  compa- 
nies. Fonhflsa  aervioas  he  was  ennobled,  and 
had  a  statue  erected  to  him  on  the  Stockholm  ez- 
bhaage.  IL  Ouz,  his  son,  was  a  botanist,  bom 
at  Alingsas,  Aug.  9, 1786,  died  March  5, 1796.  A 
devoted  pDpil  of  LinQeeos,  he  collected  for  him 
In  his  rambles  over  £iiro[)e,.parUcnlarly  Spun, 
various  specimens  of  flowers,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  was  that  of  a  Peravian  plant 
which  he  found  in  the  house  of  the  Swedish 
consul  at  Cadiz.  This  plant  was  extensively 
ooltivoted  nnder  the  name  of  Alstroemer  lilies, 
or  inoas,  and  Linosaa  classes  it  among  the  geuos 
of  amcnyUidaeea  under  the  denomination  of 
*^  Alstroemeria."  Claa  was  the  author  of  an  es- 
say oa  the  timia  Mammon  (a  speotes  of  aptt), 
which  was  pablished  in  the  "Uemoirs  of  the 
Aesdemy  of  Stuckhohn,"  in  1766.  The  resoUa 
of  his  botanical  axploraUons  in  Sp^  are  f^ven 
in  the  "Memoirs  of  1770.'* 

ALT,  a  musical  term,  abbreviated  from  the 
Italian  alio,  high,  and  applied  to  those  tones  in 
the  scale  of  sounds  which  lie  between  F,  on 
the  uppermost  line  of  the  treble  staff,  and  Q  of 
the  octave  above. 

ALTAI,  an  extenuve  monntain  system  in 
central  Asia,  surronnding  the  sooroes  of  the 
Irtish  and  Yenisei.  The  Altai  proper  lie  be- 
tween 87°  and  97**  E.  long.,  bat  its  branches  or 
oontinoatioDS  stretch  under  varions  names  west- 
ward to  Lake  Balkash,  and  eastward  to  the 
golf  of  Okhotsk,  and  thence  north-esst  to  Beh- 
littg  str^t,  having  an  entire  length  of  abont 
4,000  milea,  and  a  breadth  varylog  from  400  to 
IfOOOmiles.  It  was  fonaerlr  snroosed  that  the 
Altai  were  oooneeted  with  the  Ural  mount^niL 
and  also  with  the  Thian-Shan  or  Celestial 
moimtalns^  tmt  it-  is  now  knowa  that  an  Im- 
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mense  tract  of  low  ooontry  separates  the  west> 
em  extremity  of  the  Altai  from  these  two 
rang^  That  section  of  the  chain  lying  be- 
tween long.  80°  and  87°  E.  consists  of  an  exten- 
sive mass  of  high  rocks,  fbrrowed  by  narrow 
valleys  and  rapid  rivers,  and  has  received  the 
name  of  Egtag  Altai.  It  occupies  H  degrees 
of  latitude,  has  some  elevaUons  9,800  jleet  ^K>va 
the  level  of  the  sea,  or  more  than  8,000  feet  above 
the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  and  its  mean  eleva* 
tion  is  about  6,000  feet.  The  phy8iogn<Hny  of 
these  monidains  is  peculiar.  While  the  highest 
parts  of  the  Alps  are  peaked  and  notched  and  ix^ 
regular,  the  summits  of  the  Egtag  Altai  are  al- 
most level  plidns,  occupying  in  some  places,  as 
on  the  Korgon  table-land,  an  extent  of  about 
15  miles  in  each  direction.  These  monntain 
pluns  are  covered  with  snow  or  with  swamps, 
occasionally  intermpted  by  low  ridges  of  rooks 
or  blocks  of  granite,  but  rarely  does  a  peak  100 
feet  in  height  rise  above  them.  The  numerous 
rivers  which  rise  in  these  moontains  contribute 
their  waters  to  the  Obi,  the  chief  of  tbe  riven 
of  Siberia,  either  Joining  tbe  main  stream  or 
flowing  first  into  its  tribatary  tbe  Irtish.  The 
aur&ce  of  the  higher  parte  of  the  £^tag  Altai 
is  covered  with  a  brecda  of  Jasper,  chalcedony, 
cameliaa,  and  other  minerals,  under  which  is  a 
It^rer  of  slate  formaUon,  which  is  sncceeded 
first  by  a  deep  bed  of  dark  Jasper,  and  then  by 
a  substratum  of  the  most  perfect  red  porphyry. 
Granite  is  virible  only  oo  the  lower  part  of  tbe 
mountains  where  it  forms  regular  strata,  dip- 
ping somewhat  toward  the  principal  valleys. 
On  the  western  edge  of  the  monnt^ns,  tiie 
granite  likewise  occupies  the  exterior  heights, 
and  Humboldt  descrihes  a  district  extending 
more  than  16,000  feet  in  length,  where  the 
granite,  lying  horizontally,  has  been  hunt 
through  by  a  mass  of  porphyry  which  now 
overtops  it  Tbe  mineral  riches  and  the  botany 
of  this  mountain  region  are  similar  to  that  of  the 
Altai  proper,  which  lies  immediateb*  eastward 
of  it— The  Altu  proper,  or  "j^dea  moun- 
taio,"  as  it  is  namedin  andentCbineee  authors, 
and  in  some  of  the  By  witine  historians,  doub^ 
less  reoslved  ite  name  from  its  abundance  of 
precious  met»Is.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of 
the  Mongols,  in  whose  traditions  it  is  fiunou^ 
and  ia  at  present  occupied  mainly  by  tbe  Oal- 
mucks.  It  oonsiats  of  several  chains  found 
chiefly  between  48°  and  S2°  N.  lat,  which  have 
a  mean  elevation  of  nearly  6,000  feet,  and  send 
down  numerous  streams  to  the  Yenisei.  One 
of  these,  the  Kolyvan  branch,  declines  north- 
ward to  the  level  of  the  steppe  of  Uaraba,  is 
about  70  miles  in  extent,  and  its  highest  sum- 
mits do  not  much  exceed  8,000  feet  in  he^ht. 
BmqeuskeJa  Gora,  or  "the  Mountain  of  Ber- 
peots,"  1,282  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
waa  fbrmerly  its  richest  mining  stirtion.  It  is 
nrroanded  higher  mountains  and  deep  ra- 
Tinss,  and  is  Joined  to  the  Snowy  mountdns  by 
an  elsT^ed  pUtean.  llie  Snowy  moontains  dif- 
fer fhnn  aU  others,  in  presenting 
ud  sharp  peaks.  Bnwd  steep  TsUeys,  with  no 
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other  TdgetfttioD  thsnlicheiu  ftnddvarf-hirohes, 
lie  between  their  eummits,  and  afford  pasture 
in  summer  to  elks,  stags,  and  reindeer.  The 
Bieiki,  Koi^n,  and  Bashalatsk,  are  brancJiesof 
the  Suowj  range.  The  mountain  plateau 
the  Koksoo  is  6,968  feet  in  height,  and  is  a  com- 
plete desert,  strewed  with  the  debris  of  decom- 
posed rock.  From  one  of  its  heights,  the 
Ledebuhr,  maj  be  had  a  beaatifhl  view  of  the 
neighboring  ranges,  their  sunny  dazzling  som- 
mita  contrasting  finely  with  tiie  obscority  of 
the  deep  Talleys  and  tlw  verdore  of  the  lower 
dopes.  The  Tillage  of  THmoii,  near  the  Juno- 
tnraof  the  Eoksoo  and  the  Uimon,  la  8,864  feet 
abore  the  level  trf  the  aea.  The  highest  snm- 
mit  of  the  Altai  that  has  been  measured  is  the 
Ilatilz-koikanun,  10,786  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  Roasypony-kanun,  is  oelebmted  for  the 
great  masses  of  beryl  and  colored  crystals 
fonnd  in  Its  cavities.  The  scenery  of  these 
mountains  presents  many  striking  features. 
Kear  the  foot  of  one  of  the  saowy  mountains 
is  the  "  White  Lake,"  a  beautiful  sheet  of  wa- 
ter, with  an  island  in  the  middle.  The  nume- 
rous rivers  flow  rapidly  with  full  streams,  and 
the  various  forms  and  colors  of  tbe  rocks  ^ve 
connderable  variety  of  landscape.  The  most 
Impresnve  landscape  is  presented  by  the  banks 
<tf  the  Eatocaya,  a  river  m  the  heart  til  the 
mountains.  Bielda  of  peipetoal  snow  and  gla>> 
ders  appear,  from  Uie  mi<ut  of  which  rise  nu- 
merous rooky  points,  ra^ed  cones  and  pyra- 
mids. The  river  passes  through  3  walls  of 
rock,  which  rise  at  one  place  into  3  towtftng 
pe^:B,  called  the  pillars  of  the  Katoonya,  and 
which  are  among  the  highest  summits  rathe 
Altid  mountains.  On  the  low  banks,  near 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  poplars,  willows, 
thorns,  and  other  bushes  abound.  Poplars, 
birches,  and  the  hawthorn,  fill  the  lower 
valleys.  The  slopes  are  covered  with  for- 
ests of  larch,  mioi^ed  with  birch  and  fir. 
Birch  ceases  to  grow  at  4,600  feet,  bat  the 
larch  and  other  trees  continue  to  a  much  greater 
elevation,  though  they  are  stunted  in  growth, 
and  extend  tiieir  branches  along  the  ground. 
On  tlie  table-lands  of  the  summits  only  a  few 
dwarfish  firs  are  fonnd.  Obscure  l^nda  of 
the  riches  of  the  Altai  mountains  prompted 
Peter  the  Great  to  freqaent  but  nnprofiuble 
military  excnrrions  to  these  regions.  Copper 
ore  was  discovered  by  the  Rossians  in  1728, 
and  in  1786  the  mmes  of  Sm^eusk^a  Gora, 
rich  in  gold  and  silver  were,  folly  opened.  This 
mine  is  the  property  of  the  crown,  and  in 
1827  yielded  40,000  lbs.  of  silver  in  mass,  near- 
ly as  much  more  pnre  ulver,  and  26  11m.  of 
gold.  Since  then  it  has  b^;un  to  be  exhausted, 
and  the  quantity  extracted  &om  it  has  much 
diminished.  The  total  value  ot  the  gold  and 
diver  yielded  annually  by  the  mines  of  Uie  Al- 
tai is  abont  $1,000,000,  of  which  76  percent, 
is  dear  profit.  Beside  tiiia,  copper,  lead,  iron, 
and  a  variety  of  precions  stones,  ore  also  pro- 
duced. The  Calmncks,  a  Mon«4  tribe,  still 
nnna^  and  pagoUf  ooonpy  the  Bouth-eost- 
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em'  portion  these  monntdns.  The  other 
parta  are  little  inhabited.  Some  of  the  deqi 
valleys  serve  as  places  of  concealment  to  bands 
of  Rossian  and  Clunese  deserters,  and  on  tbe 
high  table-lands  parties  hnnt  various  kinds  of 
wUd  animals,  as  the  sable  and  the  miitin,  ftr 
their  valuable  furs. 

ALTAMAHA,  a  river  in  6eoi^  aboDt  140 
miles  long,  which  is  formed  by  the  coDfinencettf 
the  Oconee  and  the  Ocmolgee,  in  the  sonth-eaat 
central  part  of  the  State.  Its  course  is  soath- 
eastward,  through  Bandy  pldna  and  moe  ba^ 
rena  to  the  AUantio,  whue  it  empties,  aloit 
IS  miles  below  Donen,  and  aho^  60  milei 
sonthrwest  of  Savannah.  For  vesads  of  M 
tons  it  is  navinble  through  ita  entii:!B  extent 

ALTA  MITRA,  a  town  in  the  province  «f 
Ban  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  lying  at  the 
foot  <tf  the  Apennines.  It  u  well  boilt^  and 
has  a  fine  cathedral,  founded  by  IVedoio  IL 
Population,  16,000.  It  was  the  ancient  Lopatii^ 

ALTAR.  This  word  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  <Utm^  andi>roperly  signifies  "a  highplsoe." 
It  is  used  excludvely  in  a  rdigious  sense,  and 
means  a  place  or  structure,  usually  elevated,  m 
which  to  perform  certain  religiooa  serrioei. 
The  nse  of  altars  in  reli«ous  worship  reaclM 
ba4^  beyond  the  historical  era,  and  beloiw  to 
theraoe,nottoany<mer«li^oiiB47stem.  ihii 
diowB  that  either  they  owe  their  origin  to  soma 
spedfio  divine  direction,  when  the  race  tu 
youn^  or  to  some  universal  and  spontaneons 
conoept30n  of  the  human  mind.  The  eoriiest 
account  we  have  of  the  altar  (Ckn-  riU.  SO) 
shows  that  it  was  used  for  the  offering  of  sacri- 
fioes,  and  would  seem  to  intimate  that  such  had 
been  its  use  previous  to  this,  in  the  antedilnriaD 
world.  Of  that  we  have  no  account  No  meih 
tion  is  made  of  any  such  construddoD  on  which 
Cain  and  Abel  made  their  "  offerings  to  the 
Lord."  Pasdng  further  down  in  Biblical  his- 
tory, we  find  altars  sometimes  built  appanadr 
as  mere  memorials  of  some  religions  evnit,  aiw 
sometimes  with  the  farther  idea  of  bdng  ao- 
compaoied  with  and  tued  fin:  a  distinot  Mt « 
worship,  as  a  more  oompl^  teatimonid  of 
gratitude^  and  to  add  solemnity  to  the  o«!^i^ 
as  where  Jaoob  built  an  altar,  and  ponred  a 
drink-cdfering  thereim.  Generally,  however, 
we  find  theidea  of  sacrifice  attending  tbe  dtar, 
down  through  all  history.  In  the  Jewish  ^ 
ton  there  were  8  principal  altars,  vIk.  :  of  in- 
cense, burnt  offering,  and  shew -bread.  In  all  of 
these  was  more  or  less  completely  invdved  the 
sacrificid  idea. — Among  tbe  surrounding  hea- 
then nadons,  the  same  oastom  of  erecting  dUn 
for  purposes  of  worship,  may  be  traced  to  w« 
earliest  antiquity.  The  dtars  of  Bad,  that  god 
of  the  oldest  pagan  oultus,  are  frequently  mttif 
titmed  in  Scriptare.  That  tbe  generd 
of  them  was  the  same  oa  that  of  the  Jemb 
dtors  is  evident  from  the  fscili^  with  whicA 
they  were  convertible  in  the  sodden  and  sp> 
parently  fickle  rdi^ous  revolntions  of  the  «wi 
from  Judaism  to  idolatry  and  the  revena 
Ooming  down  to  the  times  of  the  Gredan  ana 
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Boman  vorahip,  we  find  altare  in  use  among 
^em  erected  to  the  varioos  eods  thsj  wor- 
shipped. The  flwvioes  oi  the  utan  vaned  ao- 
ocHrabg  to  the  oharaoter  and  fkinodons  of  the 
godfl  to  which  ihey  were  dedicated.  These  al- 
tars seem  to  hare  had  inscriptiona  npon  tbem 
indicatioK  the  diTinity  to  which  they  were  dedi- 
cated. lAoaPanlfotmd  one  in  Athens  dedicated 
to  the  "  unknown  god."  OomiDg  down  stiU 
fbrther  into  New  Testament  and  Oiristian  hi&- 
tory,  the  apostle  says,  "we  have  an  altar" 
(Heb.  xiii.  10),  an  ezpresdon  which  has  nsnally 
been  referred  to  Obrist.  The  materials  used 
in  the  oonstniction  of  the  andent  altars  were 
Tarioos.  At  first  they  were  probably  rade 
atones.  In  Egypt  they  were  hi^^y  wrought 
with  sonlptorea  representations  of  the  gods. 
The  Iflracfitea  at  flieir  exodoa,  were  thenfore 
ttaamanded  to  make  thcor  altara  <tf  earth,  00  that 
they  oonld  not  violate  the  Beocmd  oonnoand- 
ment  Afterward  they  were  made  oi  shittim 
wood  and  cedar,  overiaid  -with  precious  metals. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  made  them  of  earth 
and  mde  stones  at  first,  then  of  highly  soolptured 
atone.  There  are  to  this  day  many  oaims  of 
stones  in  the  northern  part  of  Britain,  which 
were  probably  ancient  altars  to  JBaal.  Bimilar 
atrootnres  ore  also  fonnd  on  the  high  tops  of  the 
Anti-Libanofi  range^  by  eastern  travellers.  The 
tower  Babel  is  generally  soppoeed  to  have 
heen  intended  for  snch  a  pnrpoee,  and  the  tower 
of  Belna,  afterward  erected  on  the  same  ute, 
actoaSy  to  have  been  thus  nsed.  80  also  many 
of  those  pyramidal  stractares  found  in  Uexioo 
and  the  viuW  of  the  JkDssiBaiKKlt  ud  in  South 
America.  Tiie  fimn  of  altera  has  also  varied 
among  Tarions  natiou  and  at  dlfibrent  times,  as 
also  ueir  deratton.  The  Jews  were  f^bidden 
to  go  up  to  their  altars  by  steps.  In  Uie  Latin, 
Greek,  and  other  oriental  ohnrohes,  the  altar  is 
an  elevated  structure,  <m  which  the  priest  ofi'ers 
the  aafxiflce  erf  the  mass.  In  the  Roman  Oatho- 
lio  ohm^  a  permanent  altar  is  a  solid  strao- 
ture,  the  top  of  which  most  be  a  solid  dab  of 
stoneu  T^tMn  the  altar  is  a  hollow  receptacle 
for  the  relics  of  martyrs  or  other  saints,  called 
the  sepulchre.  The  altar  is  consecratra  by  a 
bishop  with  chrism.  A  portable  altar  is  a  sxciall 
slab  of  stone,  usually  marble,  consecrated  and 
omtainiog  reucs,  which  la  |daced  on  temporary 
or  ordinary  wooden  and  unoonseorated  ^tars, 
in  such  a  portion  that  the  obbrivms  oan  be 
idaoed  tm  h.  Where  there  is  soffiolent  wealth 
to  ptaiit  it,  the  most  eostly  marbles  are  used  in 
da  oonstruction  of  altars,  and  the  most  sump- 
tuons  decorations  are  employed  in  their  adorn- 
ment. On  special  festivals  tiliey  are  usnallr 
deoorated  with  flowers.  Altars  on  whi(ui 
the  sacrament  is  reserved  have  a  tabemade^ 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  small  temple,  some  of 
whidi  are  master-pieces  of  artistic  skill,  and 
covered  with  beantlfol  soalptnres.  In  the  East 
the  altars  are  not  essentially  diflerent  from  thoee 
used  in  the  West.  Instead  of  a  taberoade,  tiiey 
have  an  urn  or  eaaket  suspended  from  the 
ceiling,  in  whidi  the  consecrated  horts  are  kept, 
YOU  X. — 87 
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In  some  Lutheran  churches  the  altar  has  been 
retained.  Some  of  the  ancient  altars  remain 
also  in  the  EngUah  ohurdM%  tlwiuh  tbey  have 
usually  beai  removed  or  covered  m  some  w«y, 
or  at  least  Caused.  OeiMnlly  ^eakini^  altais 
have  been  abofiahed  in  the  Froteetant  ohnrohei, 
and  the  existence  of  any  snob  thing  as  an  altar 
in  pure  Obristian  wto^p  denied.  In  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  dinronea  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  th««  are,  and  always  have 
been,  many  who  advocate  the  use  of  an  altar  in 

glace  of  a  common  table,  and  solid  altars  are  to 
e  seen  in  some  churches;  ocoaMonally  even 
very  beautiftal  altars  of  marble,  with  emblematic 
devices,  rich  altar  doths,  altar  pieces,  and  con- 
spiouons  crosses.  The  liturgy,  however,  sub- 
stitutes the  word  "  table  "  in  place  of  "  altar," 
which  oocura  only  in  one  or  two  oocanonal  c^oea. 
Li  the  Roman  Oathdio  drarch,  the  material 
Ihlnio  and  eztwior  arrangement  m  the  altar  are 
not  regarded  as  in  any  way  eosoitud  or  pre- 
scribed by  the  divine  law.  All  the  regulations 
of  the  church  in  these  matters  are  m«tij 
enacted  for  the  sake  of  promoting  deotvum 
and  reverence  in  the  services  a{  rdif^on,  and 
symbolizing  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrifice  (rf 
Jesus  Christ  on  the  cross  and  in  the  eucharist. 
It  is  unquestionable  that  the  first  altars  used  in 
the  Obristian  ohnroh  were  of  wood,  and  were  in 
tiie  shape  of  tables.  They  were  afterward 
made  nearly  in  the  shape  of  the  ark  of  the  cov- 
enant in  the  Jewish  temple.  Tombs  were  also 
frequentiy  used  as  altai^  whence  the  present 
form  is  evidently  derived.  The  earliest  Ohri»> 
tian  writers  use  the  words  mm$a  taora, 
m^naa  I>omini,  avo-Kwrr^piow,  and  altare,  in- 
^seriminatflly  as  OGUvertiUe  terma  la  the 
ouall  early  drarehes  the  altar  stood  on  the 
floor  of  the  sanctuary;  in  the  ohnrohes  of  the 
fourth  century,  which  were  larger,  It  was  de- 
vated  on  a  platform,  and  it  waa  subsequently 
devated  still  more  so  as  to  be  reached  by  an 
ascent  of  several  steps.  Until  the  thirteenth 
century  it  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  the  priest  stood  beUnd  it  facing  the  peo- 
ple, as  is  still  the  case  in  the  Late  ran  basilica. 
Afterward  the  altar  was  placed  against  the  wall, 
or  a  screen,  which  occasioned  the  change  in  the 
posture  of  the  priest  This  seems  to  have  been 
peculiar  to  Borne,  however,  as  dsewhere  tiiere 
is  no  reorad  of  a  chai^  in  this  req>eot  The 
hig^  altar  is  the  srindpal  altar  in  a  ohmdi  which 
h»  severU,  and  is  situated  in  13m  most  ctm- 
nieoong  part  of  the  sanctuary.  The  custom  of 
dedicating  dtars  to  sahitB,  aiul  pladng  relics  in 
them,  arose  from  the  eariy  practioe  of  erecting 
altars  over  the  tomb  of  martyrs.  The  dooWnal 
and  qrmboUcal  significance  of  this  custom  is, 
that  the  saints,  especially  martyrs,  are  members 
of  Chri^  and  l^ve  sacrifloed  themsdvea  to 
God  In  imitc^on  of  him. 

ALTARDJEMAK,  an  Arabian  traveller,  who 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  oentnry,  and 
who  is  known  only  bythe  above  name,  which 
means  Interpreter.  He  was  sent  out  on  an 
coloring  misdon  by  Oalipb  Yatek-biQah  to 
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tlie  OaEftian  sea  and  the  northern  coast  of 
tlie  Volga,  pruunpallT  with  a  view  of  tradng 
the  tribes  of  Gog  and  VagoSt  vhioh  are  so  £re- 
oaently  alluded  to  botli  in  the  Bible  and  Koran. 
iLltai^eman  explored  Armenia^  Oeorma,  the 
Oaxwasos,  the  country  of  the  Xhozars,  toe  Oas- 
|HBa  coast,  the  Ural  and  Altu  mountains,  and 
returned  to  Heaopotamia  by  the  way  of  Bok- 
hara and  Khoraasan.  The  acooont  of  his  ad- 
Tentores  has  been  preserred  by  Edrld  and  other 
authors. 

ALTABOOHE,  Makib  Miohkl,  a  Frenoh  lite- 
rary man,  bom  in  1811  at  Issoire,  department  of 
the  Fay-de  BAme,  oonnected  extensively  with 
Paris  joarnalisnif  e^ecially  with  the  Charioari 
oomio  newspaper.  He  was  one  of  the  fonnders 
of  this  bamoroQS  print  and  its  ohi^  editor  from 
1884 nalil  the  roTolatkm  of  1848,  whenhewaa 
mA  by  his  natiTO  dustriet  to  the  constitaent 
•saembly.  In  18B0,  as  he  was  not  reflected 
to  the  uig^slatiTe  asaemUy,  he  left  politics,  and 
■ooepted  the  office,  which  he  stiU  holds,  of  di- 
leotor  of  the  Od6on  theatre.  M.  Altaroohe  is 
the  anl^or  of  various  historical  and  ix^tical  es- 
aays,  and  some  o&a-  writings.  His  qpedaHty 
is  in  the  spheres  of  irony  and  sarcasm.  Intheee 
he  wields  a  powerful  pen^  which  oontribnted 
mndi  to  the  great  popularity  of  the  Chtaiioari, 

ALTDOBFEB,  Albbkokt,  a  Qerman  punter 
and  engraver,  bora  at  Altdwf  in  Bavaria  in  1488, 
died  at  Batisboa  in  1688,  supposed  to  have  been 
a  pupil  of  Albert  Dtlrer,  and  is  distinguiBhed,  in 
G«niany,  for  the  romantic  character  of  his  con- 
oeptions.  His prindpalpauitiDft  "The Victory 
of  Atexander  over  Darins,"  is  in  the  m*i'W!Tn  ot 
SohlelflBhebii,  and  his  **  Birth  <tf  onr  Saviour," 
fat  the  fanpwifll  gallery  ijt  Vienna.  His  eor 
gravings — 98  on  steel  and  68  on  wood— are  spo- 
ken ofby  Bartflch. 

ALTEIAmty  a  district  in  the  province  of 
Bremen,  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  situated 
ou  the  £lbe :  it  oontuns  79  square  miles,  and 
lfi,000  inhabitants.  It  is  denominated  a  royal 
justiceship,  andaspartof  thecdddnchyof  Bre- 
mea.  has  peculiar  privileges. 

ALTEX,  Kabl  Auoubt,  count,  a  Hanoverian 
general,  distinguished  in  the  wars  which  fol- 
lowed tJie  French  revolution,  bom  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Burgwedel,  Oct  20,  1784^  died  at 
Botcen,  in  £e  Tyrol,  April  20,  1840.  His 
li&  links  together  the  great  movements  which 
agitated  Europe  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century  and  the  eu^  part  ot  the  present 
IThile  he  received  his  mintary  eduoatioo,  Fred- 
eric the  Great  was  ruling  Prussia  and  sinking 
his  age,  and  as  Alten  passed  through  tiie  various 
grades  of  page,  ensign,  lieutenant,  and  drill-mas- 
ter, he  was  in^ired  by  the  martial  s^ory  of  the 
kii^  of  Prussia.  His  political  principles  were  in 
fiivor  of  the  old  legitimacy,  and  opposed  to 
all  constitutional  or  revolutionary  innova- 
tions; and  during  SS  years  from  the  breaking 
out  of  the  French  revolution  in  1798,  when  he 
appeared  in  the  field  as  the  a()jQtant  of  the 
Hanoverian  Field-marshal  Freltag,  till  1818,  he 
bore  anna  against  France.  He  fought  with  dis- 
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tinctlon  at  the  si^  of  ValenoiennM  In  lf9L 
rescuing  by  his  personal  vabr  Field^marBhal 
F^tu  after  he  was  made  a  prisouw  1^  the 
French  and  the  same  year  he  was  one  of  the 
officers  who  protected  the  retreat  after  the  lost 
battle  of  Hondaohoote.  The  next  year,  st  the 
head  of  the  garrison  of  Keuin,  he  broke  throodi 
a  superior  ^euoh  force,  for  which  be  was  Mr 
vanoed  to  the  rank  of  m^or.  During  Had  ueo* 
tralitr  of  Fmsna  which  followed,  he  was  made 
first  lieutenantj  but,  in  consequence  of  the  tm- 
luc^  capitulation  of  the  Hanoverian  army  at 
Lauenburg,  was  obUged  to  leave  Germany,  and 
went  to  England.  He  was  there  appointed  first 
lieutenant  in  the  Engliah-Gcnnan  legioo,  led  in 
1806  the  light  brigade  and  the  advance-corps 
of  tiie  e^>eaition  to  north  Grermany,  took  put 
fai  the  opoations  agidnat  BQgoi  and  Oopoi- 
hagen,  went  with  his  brigade  to  Portugal,  aai 
covered  wiUi  it  the  difficult  retreat  of  Sir  Joha 
Hoore  after  the  battle  of  Ooranna.  In  1809  he 
led  the  Ught  brigade  In  the  expedition  to  Wal- 
oheren,  and  before  Blisaingen,  after  which,  re* 
turning  to  England,  he  had  command  of  the 
troops  stationed  in  the  county  of  Sussex.  la 
1811  he  suled  again  to  Portugal,  and  under  Gen. 
Beresford  gidned  new  laurels  at  the  of 
Badqoe  and  in  the  battle  of  Albuera,  and 
appointed  by  the  dnke  of  Wellington  command- 
er of  the  l^t  diviaoo.  From  this  time  he 
took  part  in  all  the  more  important  contests  of 
the  Spanish  war ;  he  fought  in  the  battles  of 
Salamanca,  Vittoria,  the  Pyrenees,  l^velks,  Or- 
thez  and  Toulouse,  and  commanded  tot  two 
months  a  oomlnned  foroe  of  80,000  men  in  tia 
vwMlj  of  Madrid.  In  1614  he  was  made  lien- 
tenant^;eneral,  commanded  the  Hanoverian 
troops  m  theKetJierlands,  and  achieved  thm 
of  his  most  brilliant  feats  of  arms.  After 
the  en^gement  at  Quatre  Bras,  he  had  retired 
with  Wdlington  to  the  vicinity  of  Weterioo, 
where,  in  the  battle  which  decided  the  fkitnre 
of  Europe,  he  commanded  with  Oollaert  and 
Chass^  ue  oentxe  of  the  English  army.  He 
was  stationed  in  the  court  of  Mount  St  Jean, 
between  the  roads  of  IHvelles  and  Oharlertn, 
a  position  which  became  the  chief  point  at- 
tack by  the  French.  There  the  battle  was  the 
most  bloody,  and  Oen.  Alten  was  severe^ 
woun^d.  After  his  restcuration  to  health  and 
the  oondnncni  <rf  peace,  he  remained  in  Franoe 
as  oommaDder  of  the  ^noverian  oontincjait 
till  1818,  and  was  fai  1815  nised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  oonnt  He  retoraed  to  Hanover  in^SlO 
and  became  minister  of  war,  minister  of  foragu 
a£fur8,  and  general  inspector  of  the  army,  and 
in  1838  was  sent  as  ambassador  extraordinaiy 
to  London,  to  be  present  at  the  coronation  of 
Queen  Victoria.  He  was  minister  of  war  under 
Karl  August,  when  he  died  while  on  a  journey 
to  thefyrd. 

ALTEN,  KABirnr,  a  Swedish  dramatic  wntej 
of  some  note,  was  bom  Dec  21, 17M,  and  died 
March  23,  1880.  He  wrote  and  translated  over 
forty  pieces,  chiefly  comedies,  of  which  a  Iiws 
number  still  retain  posseanon  of  the  Sweaisb 
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■tue.  Hammankdd  deolaree  tliot  lune  of  his 
-writings  can  be  oonodered  as  valoable  additions 
to  Swedish  litentnre,  while  oUier  critics  of 
equal  npatation,  maintain  that  he  exerted  a 
&Torable  inflaenoe  upon  theatrical  mamieng  and 
dramatio  style. 

ALTENA,  a  cdrde  in  the  govenunent  of 
Amsbei^  and  province  of  WestphaUa,  in  Pno' 
aia.  Its  area  is  198  square  mil^ ;  popolotion, 
48,000.  The  soil  is  poor,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  dii^y  employed  in  the  manafiwtare  of 
ooarse  iron  ware,  which  is  very  strong,  and 
meets  with  a  ready  sale.  The  chief  town,  of 
the  same  name,  has  4,889  inhabitants,  who  deal 
in  the  mann&otorea  of  the  district. 

ALTENBUBQ,  a  dochy  of  west  Germany, 
aqwrated  into  two  parts  by  the  principalitT 
BenaS'Gera,  viz.,  Altoibmf^  which  contains  240 
square  miles,  aod  Saal-Eiiaenbai^  which  oon- 
tauu  nearly  270  square  miles ;  pop.  188,000^ 
Its  cq[>ita],  of  the  same  name,  ia  walled,  and  la 
Ilia  seat  of  the  higher  eonrta  and  govenmient 
offloee;  has  seTeru  learned  sod^iieB;  andhaa 
znamifoctories  of  Unen.  porcelain,  pottery,  and 
optical  instruments.  Pop.  14,500. 

ALTENGAABD,  a  seaport  town  of  Norway, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Finmark.  No  other 
grain  than  barley  flonrishes  here.  In  1842, 196 
-vessels,  mostly  Rosnan  and  Norse,  entered  the 
port  with  cargoes  valued  at  £68,729,  and  185 
cleared  cargoes  valued  at  £72,400. 

ALTENKIRCHEN,  a  circle  in  tlie  govern- 
ment of  Ooblentz,  and  Proseian  province  of  the 
Lower  Bhin&  It  has  an  area  of  208  square 
mOea,  and  87,657  inhabitants,  chiefly  empuiijoi. 
in  its  iron,  lead,  and  oiniper  ndnea.  The  dis- 
ttiot  was  tortibly  ravaeed  m  1796  by  the  Frenoh 
anny.   

ALIEN-OETTING,  the  Pmttmi  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  Aulisnga  viUa  of  the  nUddle  ages, 
a  amaU  town  on  the  MOre,  in  one  of  the  most 
beantUU  and  fertile  vales  Ot  Upper  Bavaria.  It 
is  annually  frequented,  on  account  of  its  famed 
picture  of  the  virgin,  by  many  thousand  pil- 
grims from  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Suabia,  and 
may  be  called  the  Loretto  of  uie  Germans.  The 
Jesnits  formerly  had  a  college  here,  which  was 
suppressed  in  1778,  and  has  been  succeeded  by 
an  educational  institute  under  the  direction 
ot  the  disdples  of  8t  Alphonso  Liguori.  Alten- 
Oettmg  was  in  the  9th  century  along  time  the 
niddenoa  (tf  gylmon,  the  eldest  son  of  Louis 
{he  German.  Several  German  emperors,  among 
-whraa  are  Steniy  in.  and  Heniy  Iv.,  have  held 
their  court  here.  Leopold  Land  other  prinoes  of 
the  house  of  H^burg  made  fi^uent  pilgrim- 
ages hither,  availkg  thraosel  ves  of  the  opportuni- 
tj  to  form  poUtiosl  and  social  ties  with  the  dukes 
and  electors  of  the  £unily  of  Wittelsbach.  Til- 
tiie  hero  of  the  terrifio  sack  of  Magdebn^ 
is  here  buried,  with  other  members  of  his  £uni- 
ly,  and  his  name  is  given  to  the  chapel  which 
contains  his  tomb.  Since  Maximilian  L  many 
minces  and  princesses  of  the  Bavarian  house 
iiave  been  entombed  here,  in  the  sacred  cbapeL 

ALXCNSTEIN,  a  monntain-oastle  in  Saze- 
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Keiningen,  not  far  from  Riaenaoh,  on  the  south- 
west slope  of  the  Thuringian  forest  It  was 
the  reeiaence  of  Boni&oe,  the  apostle  to  the 
Germans,  in  the  8th  century,  and  jost  behind 
it  is  t2M  place  wh«e  lalihsx  was  aeoreted  by 
the  eleotOT  Frederic  in  1521.  The  nanua 
"Luther's  tree"  and  "Luther*B  fonntmn"  pei^ 
petnate  the  memory  of  the  great  reformer's  lifo 
dnring  his  retirement.  The  tree  stood  till  1841, 
when  it  was  shattered  by  a  tempest,  and  a  part 
of  its  fragments  are  preserved  in  the  churcn  of 
Steinbach ;  a  small  monument  marks  the  place 
where  it  stood.  Since  1798  Altensteln  hss 
become  the  summer  residence  of  the  courts  and 
has  been  much  improved  and  embellished,  and 
surrounded  by  a  splendid  park.  In  1798,  in 
building  a  causeway,  a  grotto  was  here  dis- 
covered which  is  among  the  most  remarkable 
natural  ouriodties  of  Gtormany.  It  is  of  vast 
proporlaona,  and  Umnigh  its  whole  extoit  flows 
a  n^id  stream  <£  water  loffioientlr  deq»  to 
bear  bargea,  and  turning  a  mill  at  the  ^aoa 
where  it  uanea  fiwn  the  earth.  The  entntnoe 
to  the  cavern  is  through  a  subtenraoean  gallery, 
and  to  one  standing  on  a  balcony  within,  the 
echoes  of  the  felling  waters  make  a  gentle 
mudo,  utd  the  imposmg  impresrion  of  the  nat- 
ural scene  is  hdghtened  by  works  of  art,  among 
which  is  a  temple  hnUt  in  the  midst  of  the 
stream.  This  cavern  is  a  romantic  and  fash- 
ionable resort  for  bathers  during  the  summer, 

ALTENSTEIN,  Kabl  (Baron  von  Stein),  a 
Prussian  minister  of  state,  bom  at  Anspaoh, 
Oct  7, 1770,  died  at  Berlin,  Uay  14, 1840.  He 
was  called  by  Hardenberg  into  the  ministry  at 
Berlin  in  1799.  During  the  war  of  1806  he 
fled  wi^  the  oonrt  frraaBerlin  to  EAnigaberft 
and,  after  tiie  oonelodon  of  the  war  by  tlie 
treaty  (tf  Tllrit,  he  became  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  finance.  He  also  took  a  principal 
rart  in  the  foundation  of  tlie  univeruty  of 
Berlin  in  1809.  In  1815,  he  was  sent  with 
William  von  Humboldt  to  Paris,  to  |>reeent  the 
claims  of  Pm^  for  the  restoration  of  the 
treasures  of  art  and  literature  carried  from  the 
country  by  the  f^nch  armies ;  and  in  the  same 
year  was  made  a  member  of  the  commission  for 
determining  ^e  boundaries  of  the  Prussian 
possesdous  in  Westphalia,  and  in  the  provinces 
of  the  Bhine.  Alter  his  return  to  Berlin,  he 
was  made  nuoister  tcx  educational  and  spiritual 
alEadrs,  an  office  first  instituted  in  1617 ;  and  in 
t^is  podtiflo  he  rendered  lasting  aervice  to  the 
tynt  vftffiitiffl,  gfymnaaiDniB,  and  Bohools.  Under 
big  direction  the  imivradty  of  Bonn  was 
founded,  and  usefhl  reforms  introduced  into  the 
several  branches  of  popular  inatructioni  He 
also  regulated  the  relations  c£  tJie  church,  in 
newly-acquired  provinces,  to  the  central  gov- 
ernment Though  his  distinction  is  only  as  a 
wmn  of  practical  and  administratiTe  abilities,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  zealous  partisans  of  the 
philosopher  Ficbte. 

ALTEB,  Fba»z  "Kabs^  a  learned  German 
Jesuit,  bom  at  Eugelsberg,  Silena,  in  1749,  died 
in  1804  at  Vienna,  where  he  was  attached  to 
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the  college  of  St  Ann  u  pn^esor  of  Greek. 
He  devoted  himself  partioolarlj  to  the  stady  of 
pidlology  and  exegfeiB  of  the  flcriptnree.  He 
oontribnted  to  the  ecientifio  press  of  Qermaoy 
many  rateable  papers  on  tbetdog^eal  and  das- 
Boal  snltteotB,  auo  an  essay  on  Georgian  Htem> 
torn. 

•ALTER  EGK>,  a  teim  in  use  In  the  ohanoery 
of  the  tvo  Sicilies,  to  rignify  the  king's  depn^ 
who  ezoKtiseB  all  the  longly  rights  when  the 
king  himsdf  takes  flight  from  his  capitaL  The 
crown  prinoe  was  appoloted  alter  ego  by  his 
father  Ferdinand  Iv.,  on  the  oooadon  of  tlie 
popnlar  rebellion  of  1820. 

ALTERATIVES,  a  term  applied  by  modem 
writers  on  medical  sdence,  in  a  somewhat  ob- 
sonre  manner.  A  certain  class  of  snbstanoes 
are  denominated  ^'  alteradvee,"  in  mannals 
ther^>entiCB.  The  effects  prodaced  by  these 
anbatanoes  administered  in  oomparatiTely  small 
and  frequent  doees,  are  praotioal^  kiiow%  Iwt 
the  moma  efmmai  is  a  mystery ;  and  as 
■ime  flnbstanoes  in  )ai^  doMS  aot  as  ametioB  <n- 
poTBatiTee,  or  pdsou,  a  name  was  reqnlnd  to 
designate  the  peculiar  effects  d  these  snbstanoes 
adnuiUrtered  in  minnte  doses;  and  tiie  most 
appropriate  word  that  conld  be  found,  appa- 
rently, was  the  -word  *'  altwatdve."  It  is,  how- 
ever, an  obecure  term,  and  shootd  be  replaced 
by  something  more  rational  and  definite.  The 
prindpal  sabstances  need  aa  alteratives,  are 
iodine,  bromine,  meronry,  and  their  respective 
orailnnations  with  potassimn  and  other  snb- 
stanoes. Arsenical  preparatioos  are  also  used 
as  alteratives,  in  infinitesimal  doses.  They  are 
mostly  used  in  dironio  diseases ;  ontaneoos, 
scroftiloas,  and  n^iiUtle  aflbotions.  It  is 
posed,  says  Dr.  Deurianve,  that  these  medioinee 
aot  \j  penetrating  into  the  minnte  stractore  ot 
the  organs,  modimng  the  atranlo  arrangement 
and  the  modes  of  action  of  the  tissoes,  prodn- 
dng  an  internal  motion  which  canses  a  disag- 
gregatioa  of  the  Uqmds,  stimnlatea  tike  abs(ffb< 
ents,  and  by  that  means  effects  a  reeolatioa  and 
ahsinptitm  <tf  all  tomors  and  engorgements. 
This,  of  oonrse,  is  mere  hypothec ;  the  cdmple 
&ct  is  that  they  effect  a  change,  and  that  change 
is  sometimes  very  good.  Alteratives  do  not 
prodnoe  any  immediate  or  verr  perceptible 
effect,  but,  when  properly  selected,  tiiey  grado- 
ally  oonqnw  the  disease  and  bring  the  body  to 
ft  healthy  state.  The  doee  is  relatively  small 
and  fi<eqiientiy  repeated,  thongh  not  eqnal  in 
all  oases ;  for  some  medicines  are  leas  powerful 
than  others,  and  regoire  comparatively  li^er 
dosee^  even  when  admlDistered  aa  alteratives. 
Ibmy  snbstanoes  besides  those  mentioned  abore 
are  now  nsed  as  "alteratives"  in  amdl  doaes, 
the  effects  of  the  same  snbstanoe  being  more  or 
lees  immediate,  and  temporary,  or  slow  and 
lasting,  acoordlng  to  the  dose  administered. 
Ten  gr^ns  of  ipeoacnanha,  for  example,  taken 
with  some  floid,  aot  as  an  emetio ;  8  grams  wiU 
oanse  a  feeling  of  naosea  and  loss  of  ^petite ; 
while  half  a  gnun  or  less,  taken  dnring  several 
days  an  hour  or  so  before  a  meal,  will  genUy 
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stimoUte  the  stomaoh,  increase  the  appetite, 
and  for  a  time  improve  digestion.  This  shows 
different  resnlts  from  the  same  medidne  ad- 
ministered in  diflbrent  doees;  and  the  woti 
dteratiTfl^  I4>plied  to  minnte  doses,  oontraata 
with  the  words  purgative,  emetic,  eUIagogoe, 
diuretic,  and  diaphoretio,  which  are  g^an^ 
the  ^ecta  (tf  la^  doees  of  partioDlar  me&> 
cines.  Any  powerful  medicnne  ^ven  in  fre* 
quoit  small  doses  may  be  called  an  alteratiro, 
therefore,  as  it  acts  continuously,  gently  slowly, 
and  when  well  selected,  often  most  effidoitlj. 
Each  medicinal  substance  acts  in  prc^rartitMi  to 
the  freqoeucy  and  potency  of  the  dose  admin- 
istra«d,  when  a^ven  alone,  or  with  a  noitral 
menstrom,  such  as  mucilage  or  water;  but 
medicines  combine^  act  aa  different  fbrcee 
moving  in  oppodte  directions,  and  the  remit  is 
different  Ten  grains  of  ipecacmanhatakoialoiw 
or  in  water,  act  as  an  «netio ;  bnt  comUoed 
with  a  sbKHig  dose  of  opinm  (3  gr^  ctf  good 
qoali^,  or  8  (tf  an  infioior  kind),  the  ^tewia- 
anha  will  not  produce  an  obvious  effect  upon 
the  stomach,  bnt  be  abacnrbed  into  £be  blood 
and  cause  a  prtrf^  flow  of  perspiration,  if  the 
patient  be  kept  warm  in  bed.  The  opm 
serves  to  tranquillize  the  nerves  ctf  the  etomacb 
while  the  ipecacuanha  is  absorbed,  and  then 
the  enemy  which  sorreptitioofdy  gained  en- 
trance from  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  while  the  sentinels  were 
druraed  and  pat  to  sleep,  has  to  be  elimi- 
nated by  the  kidneys  and  the  skin;  and 
henoe,  in  lien  of  sudden  local  action  in  the 
stonuwti,  we  have  general  action  on  the  snriks 
of  the  body.  Arwnio  is  a  Tiol«at  pcnsw  ia 
la^  doses;  In  minnte  inflniteehnal  dose^  fte* 
quentiy  repeated,  it  is  an  exedloit  onre  ftr 
agne  and  fever.  Waj  of  the  mort  active  and 
poiamoos  ^mpanHoia  of  mercory  are  hi^7 
ben^dal  in  small  doses,  although  dangerooa  in 
large.  The  word  alterative  u  at  present  almost 
as  mystical  as  some  of  the  antiqnated  t^ns  (tf 
aloh^y ;  but,  out  of  the  neoes^^  of  analjnnj; 
the  effects  of  diflferuit  kinds  of  alten^res,  or 
the  minnte  doees  of  diflbrent  kinds  of  medidne, 
will  certainly  arise  a  better  nuderstsnding  of 
therapeutics:  aa  s<aentiflo  obemistrjr arose 
alchemy.  Not  that  b<Hn<Bopathy  is  a  sali^u}- 
tory  solution  of  tiie  mystery  of  small  and  fre- 
quent doses;  for  minate  doeea,  which  are  poa- 
tive  and  manifest  in  their  resulti^  are  veiy 
different  ftwn  the  ooeanio  dilutums  and  tiitara- 
tions  of  a  single  grain  ct  substance,  which,  in 
these  imaginary  snbdivbrions  and  jjropwtions, 
have  ^ipiventlr  no  pdpaUe  rdation  to  the 
organism  on.  which  tbej  are  eapposed  to  set 
Small  quantities  of  vaomne,  miasmatic  effluris, 
small-pox,  and  other  kinds  of  vinu^  will  no 
doubt  inoculate  the  blood  with  disease,  and 
mread  tnfection  throne^  the  organism ;  but 
then,  again,  these  are  mmute  portions  ci  ^>prc^ 
dabie  snbstanoes;  not  the  mere  hypotbeticfli 
atoms  of  minnte  dosee  submitted  to  obscure  ex* 
periment;  for  there  is  no  oertaiuty  that  matt^ 
of  an  kinds  can,  1>y  ordinary  tritoratiai  «o« 
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dilation^  be  mechanicaUy  sobdirided  ad  ir^i- 
Atm;  and,  if  it  could,  meohanioal  divinon  is  no 
proof  of  dynamic  evolntion ;  and,  moreover,  it 
u  always  posuble  that  the  divided  moleonles 
are  most  nneqoally  diBtribated  within  the  men- 
stranm,  and  that  not  a  few  of  the  small  globales 
steeped  in  the  medicinal  dilation,  absorb  nothing 
hat  the  aloobol  in  which  the  inflnitecdmal 
atoms  of  medicine  have  been  lost  Ko  dispar- 
agwneat  ctf  talx  expnimeot  with  minnte  doees 
is  hen  intoided ;  but  the  medioal  Tprotm&im 
and  the  poUio  Bhwild  be  prndent  in  observing 
wbere  um  relative  minnteiiesB  of  proportim 
ph^oally  ends;  and  where  imaginary  sabdi- 
viaion  leaves  the  world  of  praotioal  proportion 
to  invade  the  rralms  of  &n<nfbl  tenuity.  How 
&r  the  ghosts  of  atoms  act  upon  the  mind,  and 
thia  agun  upon  the  body  in  disease,  may  be  a 
qoestion  for  the  metaphysical  domain  of  medi- 
dne;  bat  here  we  are  not  discossing  meta- 
phydcs;  onr  ol^Ject  being  merely  to  dwne  the 
medioal  term  "alteratives"  and  the  practical 
results  of  minute  doses,  as  compared  with  the 
effects  of  larger  quaotities  of  the  same  sabetanoe. 
nwre  are  numerous  varieties  of  purgatives, 
emetics,  diuretios,  and  dii^horetke,  the  effects 
of  wlttoh  are  more  or  leas  immediate  on  the 
agratem;  and  some  degree  (tf  akiU  is  reqnind  in 
aelecting  one  kind  in  prafarenoa  to  another, 
aoocHding  to  flie  nature  of  the  case;  but  the 
proper  use  of  "idteradve"  doses  of  medidne  is 
a  mnob  more  complicated  and  important  branch 
of  medioal  sdenoe  and  praetioe  than  the  mere 
adeotitm  of  large  doses  to  |urodace  unmediate 
effects.  The  obsoore  word  "alteratives," 
therefore,  when  properly  defined,  includes  the 
most  important  branch  of  medical  art  and 
s<nenc& 

ALT6RADIS0A,  a  fortiSed  town  of  Austria, 
in  the  province  of  Slavonia,  about  IB  miles  6.  W. 
of  PoMhega,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Bave, 
nearly  of^oute  Beil^  or  Turkish  Gradiska. 
It  has  a  cathedral,  a  ureek  ohardi,  a  oustom- 
house,  and  carries  on  a  e(»uideroUe  trade  with 
Servia  and  Bosnia.  Itisthehead-qiurtenK^a 
staff  for  tbe  military  frontier^and  is  a  place  of 
vei7  considerable  strength.   Population,  S,800, 

AT.THiRA,  a  geuus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  makoMa,  named  from  the 
Greek,  aX3«,  to  cure.  They  bave  a  doable 
calyx,  the  outer  whorl  with  from  6  to  9  sepals, 
and  the  inner  with  6.  A.  oj^emaUa,  a  spedes 
of  tbe  genus  althaea,  is  the  marshmallow,  the 
knowledge  of  which,  in  medioal  botany,  u  of 
great  antiquity.  The  muoilaghioua  roots  and 
leaves  of  this  plant  are  used  hi  all  oases  in 
vrhich  emollient  or  demnloent  substances  aro 
required.  It  is  a  pwwoial  plant  with  a  white, 
fleshy  root,  13  or  16  inches  long.  The  stems 
are  S  or  8  feet  in  h^ht.  and  oovered  all  over 
vith  a  soft  down.  The  leovea  are  also  covered 
nith  dowDf  which  ^vea  the  whole  plant  a 
hoary  aapeet  The  leaves  are  soft  and  stalked, 
the  flowers  of  a  pale  rose  odor,  appearing  in 
vai7  short  dnstan  ftom  the  bosom  oi  the 
leavea,  The  ocrolla  is  like  that  of  the  common 
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mallow.  The  demulcent  lozenges  sold  under 
the  name  ofpdt«  d«  guimame  are  made  of  A. 
offieinalis;  they  are  made  in  large  quantities 
in  the  south  of  France,  particularly  at  Mar- 
seilles.— ^The  hollyhock,  or  A.  rotea,  is  another 
species  of  the  same  genus ;  it  grows  wild  in 
China. 

ALTHEN,  £haj7,  a  Persian  of  high  descent, 
bom  in  l7ll,died  in  1774^  who  introduced 
madder  into  France.  Young  Ehan  was  sdd 
to  an  Anatdlian  planto-,  who  for  fourteen  years 
kept  him  wwking  on  cotton  and  madder.  On 
afieoting  his  escape  frtnn  davery,  he  fbnnd  his 
way  ftom  Smyrna  to  Marseilles  and  Avignon, 
where  the  soil  seemed  to  him  fovorable  to  the 
growth  madder.  He  Sailed  to  interest  the 
public  mind  in  &vor  of  his  plan,  but  a  French 
lady,  Madame  de  Olansenette,  consented  to  i^ant 
the  seeds  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from 
Anatolia.  Tbe  experiment  was  snocessfid,  and 
extensively  imitated,  but  Altben,  who  had  thus 
conferred  a  great  ben^t  upon  Franoe,  was  left 
to  die  in  the  greatest  p^ury,  and  on  the  same 
day  that  the  tardy  honor  of  a  monument  in  tbe 
Oalvet  Museum  at  Avignon  was  pdd  to  him  by 
the  French  anthorities,  his  only  daughter 
cHed  in  demir  at  the  hospital. 

ALTHOItP.  YnoGUHT  (Oiobos  3<ms  Bras- 
od),  an  Engjidi  statesman,  and  the  founder 
and  proprietor  of  tbe  finest  private  library  in 
Europe,  bom  Sept.  1, 1768,  died  Nov.  10, 1884. 
After  luiving  served  in  the  house  of  commons, 
in  1768,  npon  the  death  of  his  fintiier,  he  took 
his  place  in  the  house  of  lords.  Being  of  a 
whig  family,  he  adhered  to  the  oppodtion  till 
the  tH«aking  out  of  the  Fimnch  revolution, 
when  he  passed  over  to  the  side  of  the  minis- 
try, and  became  first  lord  of  the  admiralty. 
Though  litde  distinguished  as  an  orator,  he 
showed  superior  judgment  and  great  purity  of 
character  in  the  management  of  affliirs.  Upon 
the  retjrmuent  <rf  FiU,  in  1802,  he  also  sent  in 
his  redgnation.  His  last.  pubUo  act  was  to  aooept 
theseau  <Mr  the  dspartment  of  the  Interior,  in 
1806,  under  the  ministry  of  Fox  and  Grenvflle. 
He  laid  tiie  foundation  of  his  library  in  1789 
by  purchasing  tbe  collection  of  Oount  Newiczki, 
but  increased  it  annually,  expen^ng  princely 
sums  upon  it,  and  searching  aU  Europe  to  ob- 
tain the  rarest  and  most  excellent  editions  of 
books.  The  lai^  part  of  this  library,  num- 
bering 46,000  vc^umes,  remains  at  the  Althorp 
manor  in  Northampton;  another  part  is  in 
London,  The  collection  is  especially  valuable 
for  tbe  old  specimens  of  printing,  and  tiie  first 
editions  of  the  elasdcs  wnloh  it  contains. 

ALTHUSEN,  Jooabk,  a  German  Jurist,  bom 
in  1667,  died  In  1688,  studied  at  Basel,  and  hi 
1690  became  profenor  of  law  at  the  unlverdty 
of  Herb<nn.  In  1808  he  pnUidiedldB  AKMss 
J&Mm  Digmta,  In  wfamh  he  boldly  taught 
that  kings  are  nothing  more  than  msgiBtratea, 
that  soverdgnfy  belongs  to  the  peq>l&  and 
that,  as  a  natural  consequence,  they  may  onanga 
and  even  pmdsh  their  mlers.  In  1604  he  was 
appiAitad  ayndlo  of  his  native  townitf  Emdai^ 
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and  when  the  town  got  into  diflBonlties  Trith 
some  of  the  counto  of  £aat-FriMland,  Althasen 
dgfmded  the  civil  and  reU^oaa  liherty  of  the 
citizens  vith  signal  ability.  His  Torions  writ- 
ings on  jnrisprndenoe  and  politios  are  all  im- 
bued with  the  same  liberal  and  enlightened 
idea& 

ALHEBI,  an  dd,  prineeW  ftmlly  at  Rome 
who  oocnpied  a  paliwe  in  that  oitj,  designed 
l»7  the  yonnger  Bossi,  and  containing  the  rich- 
est treasores  of  art.  Among  the  works  of  the 
great  masters  fonnd  there,  was  a  likeness  of 
Titian,  painted  bj  himself,  an  Ecce  Homo,  hj 
Gnido  Beni,  Ohrist  at  the  grave,  by  Van  Dyke, 
2  landsoapea  by  Claude  Lorruna,  and  several 
paintings  by  Suvator  Rosa.  The  last  member 
of  t^  family  received  in  1669  from  Olement 
IX.  the  oardbud*s  hat,  and  was  the  next  year 
footed  pope,  with  the  title  of  Olement  X.  The 
name  passed  from  him  1^  adoption  to  the  fam- 
ily of  the  IWnzd,  who  were  at  the  burning 
m  the  present  oentory  the  dokes  of  Kon- 
tevana 

ALTDT,  a  Uro  of  ffibeiia,  firom  which  iasiue 
the  river  Obi,  in  long.  86^  S6'  E.  and  lat  68<* 
N.  It  is  77  miles  long,  and  62  broad.  This 
lak&  like  oUurs  in  its  Tit^uity,  is  only  raised 
by  uie  melting  of  Ihe  snows  oa  the  nolghboiv 
Ing  hills,  in  smnmw. 

ALTISGr.  I.HsiNBiOH,a6eTmantheol(^^an, 
bom  at  Emden  in  1683,  died  at  Gb-oningen  in 
1644.  He  was  iho  preceptor,  friend,  and  min- 
ister of  the  elector  palatine,  and  sat  as  one  of  &e 
depnlies  of  the  palatinate  at  the  synod  of 
Dort.  He  came  near  being  killed  by  a  soldier 
at  the  taking  o^eidelbeig  in  1622.  He  filled 
the  theologioaT  chair  of  Groningen  for  17 
year&  from  1627  till  his  death.  His  works, 
which  are  on  religioas  snl^ects,  are  nnmeroos. 
He  was  also  <me  of  the  tnuislators  of  the  Bible 
Into  Dutch,  n.  Jacob,  son  of  the  precedlnft 
was  bom  at  Hddelberg  in  1618,  died  in  It/fW. 
He  studied  at  Groningen  and  Emden,  u>d  after- 
ward went  over  to  England,  where  he  was  or- 
dained by  Prideaux,  bishop  of  Worcester.  His 
^  determinaticHi  to  reside  in  En|^d  was  altered 
by  the  oft&  of  the  Hebrew  profeasorabip  at 
woningen,  which  he  accepted.  Here  his  meth- 
od of  scriptural  teaching  was  opposed  by  Sam- 
uel des  Marets,  divinity  professor,  who  im- 
peached Altdng  as  an  innovator.  The  21  arti- 
dee  of  hie  aocosation  were  carried  before  the 
divineacf  L^den,  who  aoqnitted  the  aocnaed 
<tf  heresy,  uongh  not  ttf  improdenoe,  and 
passed  a  oensnre  upon  his  aoooser  for  want  of 
moderation.  Altmg's  works  were  printed  in 
6  Tolvmes  fb^o  by  Balthazar  Becker,  of  Am- 
sterdam, in  1687,  contiunhig  practical,  philo- 
et^ddoal,  and  controversial  tracts.  His  Ei^>rao- 
rtm  £e^ubliea  Seholaatiea  fonoa  a  separate 
Tolume.  His  knowledge  of  Hebrew  literature 
was  extenrave,  and  he  was  devoted  to  this  branch 
of  study  with  eingnlar  enthusiasm.  HL 
KiKBO,  was  a  Dntoh  theol{^an,  bom  1641, 
^ed  1617,  pastor  and  prerident  the  presby- 
t«j(tf£inaeo,  and  the  nthoTftf  some  oootro- 
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vermal  writings.  IV.  IfaNso,  Jr.,  was  a  Dutch 
get^n^her,  bom  in  1686,  died  1718.  He  was 
burgomaster  of  Groningen,  and  the  anthor  of 
IfoPUia  ChrmanuB  ItyfarioriM^  of  J)mr^tk 
Fritim  mto*  Seaidu  portmm  vettrem  et  Ami»- 
MRSpnbUahed  at  An^erdam  in  1697  mdinil, 
and  of  an  nUBnidied  onnmentary,  0$m9mt(h 
rmt  in  tabulam  PtuUmgtri. 

ALTITUDE,  is  the  scientiflo  or  teoknical 
word  for  h^it.  The  altitude  of  a  triang^  is 
the  distance  from  either  corner  of  the  triai^  to 
the  opposite  Esde,  when  that  ride  is  conadered 
as  the  base  of  the  triangle.  The  altitude  of  a 
cone  or  pyramid  ia  the  height  of  its  vertex 
above  the  plane  on  which  it  stands.  The  alti- 
tude of  a  mountain  is  its  height  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  altitude  of  a  star  is  its  height 
above  the  horizon.  This  altitude  is  measured 
in  degrees,  a  star  in  the  zenith  having  the 
greatest  posrible  altitude  of  90  d^pms.  iwa- 
rent  altitude  is  that  wbidh  the  star  or  otber 
heavenly  body  sfipears  to  haTe,  ftom  whkdi  the 
tme  altitude  is  obtained  \j  maklag  sllomaoe 
Ibr  the  various  enors  arinng  frnn  the  refrae- 
tion  of  the  air,  the  h^ht  of  the  olnerver,  the 
diatanoB  of  the  body  from  tiie  earth,  Ac 

ALTSIBCH,  an  arrondissement  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Upper  Bhine,  in  France.  It 
has  an  area  of  446  squire  miles,  and  is  subdi- 
vided into  7  cantons  and  168  commones.  Fop- 
uhition,  149,874.  The  chief  town,  of  the  same 
name,  has  8,871  inhabitants. 

ALTMUHL,  a  river  of  Bavaria,  160  miles  m 
lengthj  rising  7  miles  K.  E.  of  Bothenbnr^,  and 
emplTing  into  the  Danube  between  Batisbon 
and  Kelheim.  The  Ludwigs  canal  connects 
it  with  the  Begnita,  thus  onitiog  the  Rhine 
and  Danube. 

ALTO,  the  part  in  mudo  which  is  to  be«r 
formed  by  tiie  lowest  female  Tcaoe,  and  h(dd9  a 
tiaoe  midwi^  between  Uie  tenor  and  tr^ 
The  term  is  idso  used  to  indicate  the  tenor  in 
instrumental  mumc. 

ALT-OFEN  (Old  Ofen),  a  municipal  toira 
of  Hungary,  on  the  Danube,  forming  almost  a 
suburb  of  Buda  or  Ofeu,  and  occupying  the 
rite  of  the  ancient  Sicambria.   Pop.  9,160. 

ALTO-BILIE  VO,  a  temi  derignating  thatq>e- 
des  of  sculpture,  in  which  the  figure  stands  com- 
pletely out  from  the  ground,  being  attached  to  it 
only  in  some  places,  andinotttersworkedentirdy 
round  like  ringle  statues;  such  are  the  metof* 
of  the  Elgin  marbles  inthe  British  masemn. 
DonateUi's  alto-rilievoa  at  flOTenee,  are  among 
lha  most  perfect  ezau^es  of  this  sort  of  tfb 
The  lai^^  performanoe  ever  emmted  in  alto- 
rilievo  IS  the  stupendous  work  by  Algardi,  m 
8t  Peter's  at  Bome,  representing  the  r^uhe  a 
Attila  by  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul 

ALTON,  a  port  of  entry  in  l£adis(Hi  oooo^, 
Illinoia,  oa  the  lOa^asippi  rivw,  about  85  niUM 
above  St.  Louis,  8  miles  above  the  mouth  of  w 
Hissomi  river,  and  76  miles  a  S.  W.  of  Sprinff- 
fleld,  HI.  Alton  has  risen  into  importance  anoe 
1882,  when  the  penitentiary  was  estabSsbed 
then,  and  having  0D»  of  the  best  landingson 
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t3w  river  is  noT  a  thiiviog  oify.  It  U  eonneoted 
railrcwd  with  Chicago^  St  Loois,  and  Terre 
Haate.  It  has  6  or  6  ohorohea.  9  public  schools, 
4  printing  offioei,  and  several  mills  ani  fouir 
dries.  Eztenriveqaarries  of  fine  limestone  have 
been  opened  in  the  vidnifj,  and  oral  and  timber 
«r»  abondant.  Fop.  in  1667,  19,000.— Upper 
Alton,  to  the  E.  abont  a  mile  and  a  half^  con- 
tains the  Shortleff  (Baptist)  coll^^  a  flonrish- 
ing  institntion,  with  6  professors,  about  60  stu- 
dents, and  a  library  of  2,000  volomea. 

ALTOK.  I.  JoBKPH  wiLHSLM  Editabd  d',  a 
German  naturalist,  bom  1772,  died  1840.  Re- 
ceived his  first  education  at  Yiemta,  with  a 
view  of  entering  the  army ;  subsequently  he 
visited  Italy  and  lived  for  a  long  time  at 
lleffnrt,  near  Weimar,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self  to  the  study  of  the  fine  arts  and  natnral 
history.  He  afterward  settled  at  Wflrzbnrft 
and  in  1817  and  1818,  in  company  with  his  fiiend 
Pander,  he  explored  E^^d,  ppun,  and  Por- 
tugal, for  eoieotifio  purposes.  On  his  return, 
he  became  professor  of  arohffiology  and  fine  arts 
at  the  nnirernty  of  Bonn.  He  Ie&  on  his  death, 
a  fine  collection  of  paintings  and  engravings, 
part  of  whicli  were  pnrohued  by  the  nniver- 
iftty  and  part  by  Prince  Albert,  who  was  one  of 
his  Bonn  pupils.  D'AIton  is  the  author  of  the 
•*  Natural  Hjstory  of  the  Horse  **  and  of  "  Com- 
parative Osteology."  These  works  are  aooom- 
panied  witii  many  superb  plates.  He  also  took 
an  axSAve  part  in  DcUlinger's  and  Pander's  in- 
Teetigations  and  publioations  oonoeming  the 
development  of  chickens  in  the  egg.  II. 
JoHABH  Sahubi.  Eduakd,  the  son  of  uie  pre- 
oecHng,  a  German  physician,  bom  at  St  war, 
1808,  died  at  Halle,  July  26,  1864.  He  oon- 
tinned  the  "Comparative  Osteolon'**  of  his 
ftther,  and  pnUisned,  between  1827  and  1888, 
8  volumes  on  the  ostrich  and  birds  of  prey.  In 
1860  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  man- 
ual of  the  ^'  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Uan." 
In  1868  he  publiuied  Da  mansiri$y  quQnu  ex- 
tremitate$  tuperfitut  nupmscs  nmt,  and  in  1864^ 
in  concert  with  Barmeister,  D&r  fomiU  Qanw 
9on  BoU  to  Wi»Umb&rg,  From  1834,  he  was 
attached  to  the  nniveruty  of  Halle  as  professor 
of  anatomy.  III.  Biokud,  count  d',  was  an 
Austiian  general,  bom  in  1720,  died  1789.  He 
had  the  command  of  the  Low  Countries  in  1787. 
Though  a  strict  disdplinarian,  and  a  man  of 
hnvery,  he  betr»ed  weakness  during  the  in- 
Borrection  in  Brabant,  1789,  tox  which  he  was 
•ent  fat  to  Vienna,  to  clear  his  ohanoter,  but 
he  died  on  the  Journey.  IDs  brother  distin- 
giushed  himself  against  the  Turks,  and  also 
against  the  French  at  the  siege  of  Vuendennes. 
He  was  killed  near  Xhmkirk,  Aug.  34^  1798, 
much  regretted  as  a  good  soldier  and  an  amiable 

fiMiii, 

ALTOKA,  the  second  dt^  of  Denmark,  in 
'point  <^  foze,  and  the  most  important  city  of 
the  duchy  of  Holstein,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  tiie  Elbe,  2  miles  below  Hamburg.  It 
Is  wen  Imilt,  is  a  free  port,  and  o^oys  various 
^rilegei^  ftToraUe  to  its  trade  and  ]noq>erity. 
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It  was  set  up  by  Denmark  as  a  rival  to  Ham- 
burg, bat  forms  in  point  of  fact  only  the  place 
of  residence  for  H^bui^  merchants.  It  has 
8  ohurdiee,  a  gymnaMum,  with  a  library  <tf 
12,000  volumes,  an  orphan  hospital,  an  infirm- 
ary, a  college,  uid  a  mint  It  has  an  eztenrive 
trade,  and  very  oonridoable  manu&ctories. 
The  chief  msnufiwsture  is  tobacco.  There  are 
l>eside,  soap  and  ott  works,  sugar  houses,  ^stil- 
leries,  chemical  works,  rqpe  walks,  turneries, 
and  divers  manufactories  of  cotton,  silk,  ana 
leather.  Its  extensive  railway  oonuections  add 
materially  to  its  importance;  288  vessels  are 
owned  here,  and  as  many  as  6,000  enter  the 
port  every  year.  The  population  was,  in  1846, 
83,200 ;  or  with  its  suburbs,  87,000.  The  in- 
habitants are  mostly  Lutherans.  Altona  was 
burned  by  the  Swedes,  in  1718,  with  oiroom- 
stanceeof  great  barbarity. 

ALTON-SHEE,  Ennnro,  oomte  d',  a  peer  of 
France  nnder  Lotus  lUlippe^  bom  in  1810.  He 
entered  the  chambw  of  peers  in  1886,  and  be- 
came a  violent  oj^xment  of  the  government 
He  was  a  champion  of  the  famous  reform  ban- 
quet Feb.  22, 1848.  After  the  revolution  of 
Feb.  24^  he  was  ^p<^ted  colonel  of  the  second 
le^on  of  the  Baiuiene,  but  in  his  canvass  for 
the  constituent  assembly  he  was  not  success- 
fill.  In  Deo.  1848,  he  became  president  of  the 
eleotcund  democratic  and  sociaUstio  committee, 
and  the  following  month  of  January  he  was  ar- 
rested and  retained  in  custody  for  some  time. 

ALTOONA,  a  fiourishing  village  of  BhUr 
countj.  Pa.,  l^d  out  in  1649,  and  already  has 
a  popolation  of  nearly  8,000.  It  is  on  the  line 
of  the  central  raUroadf  to  which  it  owes  most 

its  prosperity,  the  railroad  company  having 
eztennve  en^e  honses  and  machine  shops 
here,  in  wUoh  th^  employ  about  1,600  ope- 
rativee,  in  the  mannfiHiture  of  locomotive^ 
ndhny  cars,  &c.  The  village  also  contains  a 
newspaper  office,  hotel  and  bank. 

ALTORF,  capital  of  the  canton  TTri,  Swit- 
zerland, in  a  deep,  narrow  valley  near  tiie  S.  E. 
extrendty  of  Lake  Lucerne,  at  the  N,  E.  ter- 
minus of  the  path  over  1ft.  St  Gothard,  1st 
460  68'  10"  N.long.  8"  87'  47"  E.  Pop.  1,700. 
It  has  a  Capuchin  convent  and  an  old  tower 
covered  wiui  paintings  in  honor  of  William 
Tell}  which  is  said  to  occupy  the  spot  where  he 
shot  the        fitnn  his  son's  head. 

ALTOvrn;  Astobio.  archbishop  of  Ilor- 
ence,  bom  in  1621,  ^ed  in  1678.  Althoogh 
ncnunated  arehUsh^  in  1648,  he  only  entered 
upon  the  office  after  a  lame  of  19  yefl^owing 
to  some  prejudices  which  tiie  grand-duke  had 
onueiTea  against  him.  He  was  one  of  the  pre- 
lates who  attended  the  cooncil  of  Trent  He 
was  an  accomplished  the(^(^oal  and  philosc^h- 
ical  scholar. 

ALTBANSTADT,  a  town  of  Saxony,  at 
which,  in  1706,  a  treaty  was  made  between 
Charlea  XH.  of  Sweden,  and  Augustas,  elector 
of  Saxony,  by  which  uie  latter  xerigned  the 
crown  of  Poland. 

ALUOEHAS.  Sur  Amnmxv  t  Bah  Oaum 
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Di  Lu,  a  roolrrlBlaadoa  the  ooaat  of  Uoroooo, 
in  long.  4°  12' W.  and  lat.  85°  16'  N.  Itbekmgi 
to  &>iun,  uid  0(»viotB  are  tranaported  thither, 
and  kept  under  a  guard  of  addura.  Soppliei 
are  obtained  team  the  neighboring  ooaat  ctf 
Oeota. 

ALUM.  Thiaia  8  doable  sulphate  of  alnmi- 
ns  and  potash,  or  other  alkali;  atransparent  ult 
wfaidi  cmtflliizee  in  regnlar  oetoheORms  with 
trnneated  ^ioes ;  also  in  cubical  crystals  deriv- 
ed from  the  octohedron.  Ite  taste  ia  sweet  and 
astringent.  It  poBBeasea  acid  properties,  dis- 
solves  metals,  and  is  of  specific  gravity  1.734. 
"Wben  the  water  of  orystallixation  is  driven  off 
hj  heat  not  exceeding  912°F.,  the  mass  pofflup 
to  manj  times  its  original  bulk ;  the  spongy 
prodact  is  called  burnt  almn.  It  is  used  as  a 
nuld  oanstia  Soda,  cv  ammonia,  m^r  r^olaoa 
potuh  in  the  orannnation  of  alom,  wiuumt 
obange  in  the  en-Btalline  frank.  Potash  ainm 
is  the  common  kind  in  use.  In  IVanoe  am- 
monia alum  ia  also  manufaotnred.  Soda  alum 
is  a  native  product,  found  more  partienlariy  in 
South  America,  but  is  not  known  In  oonuneree. 
Potash  alum  oonrists  <ji 
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Almn  is  of  great  use  in  the  arts  for  preparing 
and  peeervbig  dins,  for  mordants  in  calioo 
printm^  and  in  dyeing,  for  glazing  pwer,  for 
hardening  and  whitMiiug  tallow  ia  cancQe-mak- 
ing,  for  clarifying  liquors,  and  in  medicine  as  an 
a^ringcnt  and  oanstio.  Wood  impregnated 
with  it  is  almost  incombustible.  It  is  also 
largely  employed  for  adulteratiug  flour  and 
bread,  its  f^eot  being  to  add  to  their  -whito- 
uesB ;  but  as  it  also  makes  the  bread  indigesti- 
ble and  promotes  dyspepoa,  and  is  sometimes 
added  by  the  baker,  after  having  already  bewi 
introduoed  into  the  flour  by  the  miller,  its  use 
cannot  but  be  r«^;arded  aa  altc^tetherreprdMn- 
rible.  The  in^g«tibleqaalit7(tf  London  bread 
is  owing  to  tiiis  mixture  (tf  alum.  It  is  also  in- 
troduced into  various  liqnors  fwdisguiung  or 
altering  their  characters. — ^The  ahmm  men- 
tioned cy  Fliny  does  not  f^pear  to  be  the  same 
substance  with  our  alum,  but  was  probably  sul- 
phate of  iron,  or  green  vitriol.  The  history  of 
alum  has  been  careftUly  investigated  by  Beck- 
maim  in  his  "  History  of  Inventions,"  but  he 
doee  not  suooeed  in  tracing  out  its  ori^n.  It 
was  manu&ctured,  4  or  6  centuries  since,  at  a 
jdace  called  Bocos,  afterward  Sdessa  lu  Syria, 
whence  the  name  rook  alum.  The  busineas 
was  not  long  aflo-  introduced  near  Smyrna, 
andOonstantmople.  It  thence  extended  to  Italy, 
where  it  was  protected  against  for^gn  importa- 
tkns  by  the  pope,  and  was  afterward  introduoed 


into  Germany,  la  the  roA  of  Queen  EUz^ 
betlL  it  was  undertaken  in  England  by  Tbooiu 
Ohaicaier,  and  aoooearfuny  proseoated,  n<Airith- 
standing  the  anathemas  of  the  ^ope.  At 
present,  ia  Great  Britain,  the  ba^Dest  ia  eat^ 
ried  on  only  at  the  worics  he  established  at 
Whitby,  in  Yorkshire,  and  at  some  others  near 
Glasgow  in  Scotiand.  The  minraal  snbstanoe 
employed  at  all  these  iraAa  k  oalled  alm^ 
slate.  It  isa  common arf^Uaoeoos  slate^  oaub^ 
ing  mostly  of  alumina,  and  having  «ti«*ftTninitiwl 
through  it  bi-«ulphuret  of  iron,  In  the  form  of 
pyrites.  In  Italy,  Prance,  Hungary,  and  snne 
other  parts  of  Europe,  a  (o^yi&h  colored  uiia- 
eral,  called  alom  stone,  is  found  and  made  use 
aS  for  this  purpose.  It  is  aseooiated  with  rocke 
o£  volcanic  origin,  and  contains  the  oonstitneuta 
of  alum  in  a  condition  well  adapted  for  a  pre- 
paration of  this  salt.  In  ita  pore  ocyBtalund 
state,  its  oompoi^<Hi  ia  as  ftillowa: 

Alomlnft,   ST.lt 

Bnipbiriaieu,  sass 
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Aa  obtained  in  la^  quantities,  it  is  more  or 
less  mixed  with  foreign  substances,  as  nlici, 
which  sometimes  oomposee  60  per  cent  of  its 
weight.  At  Tolib,  in  Italy,  it  is  quarried  like 
any  rook  by  blasting  with  powder.  E:qK)8ed 
to  a  moist  atmosphere,  it  is  sul^eot  to  crum- 
ble and  effloresce  in  tJie  course  of  several 
weelu.  This  decomposing  weration  is  has- 
tened  by  roasting  the  atone  in  la^  heafih « 
inoakdidngkilnfl,  with  a  dowfin.  The  stone 
is  then  pboed  hn  rows  between  trenches  of 
water,  and  frequently  sprinkled.  It  fdla  to 
powder  in  a  few  days,  but  the  watering  is  still 
continued  for  a  monui.  This  powder-is  next 
boiled  with  wat^  in  leaden  vessels,  the  earthy 
matters  subside,  the  liquid  portion  not  evwo* 
rated  ia  drawn  off,  and  the  alum  de^weited  by 
orystallizing:  This  is  the  Roman  alum.  It  ia 
oonridered  aa  the  best  and  purest  quali^  of 
0(Hnmercial  alum,  and  is  known  by  its  reddieh 
hue,  derived  from  a  eli^t  film  of  sesquioxide 
of  iron.— Alum-slate  is  common  wherevwu- 
gillaceoua  slates  occur.  It  abounds  in  Canada, 
and  the  Kew  En^and  states,  and  alwg  the 
eastern  range  of  the  Alle^iaaiea.  It  is  ar- 
gillaoeoos  dato  which  contains  iron  pyrites  in 
ocHimderable  quantity,  but  must  be  free  from 
lime  and  magueeia.  Often  it  is  snldeot  to  de- 
compose by  me  action  of  the  atmosphere.  Ihe 
sulphur  of  the  pyrites  in  part  sublimes,  and  the 
rem^der,  absorbing  oxygen,  is  converted  into 
sulphuric  add.  This  combines,  a  part  with  the 
iron  of  the  pyrites,  and  a  part  with  the  alomiua 
of  the  sUtes,  forming  a  proto-eolphate  iron 
which  is  green  copperas,  and  a  sulphate  of 
alumina,  wmoh  is  bade  alum,  requiring  tbe  sd- 
dition  of  potash  to  constitute  the  cubic  alom  of  * 
commerce.  These  sulphates,  thus  formed,  «£■ 
floresce  upon  the  suifaoe  oi  the  slates,  and  iraj 
be  detected  by  their  color  and  taste.  Sates 
thus  dUposed  to  cnmdde  and  ^ndooe  thsse 
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nlti  an  veD  adapted  fortbe  aumiliotiire  of 
both  alum  and  oopperaa.  In  SooUand,  they 
an  found  oontaining  also  some  coaly  matters  in- 
termixed, ingredients  which  serve  as  fael  in  the 
|ffOoeflS  of  roasting;,  to  which  the  slates,  as  the 
alam  stones  alrea^  described,  are  first  sa^ect* 
«d.  In  this  operation,  as  oondnoted  at  Whit- 
by, in  Scotland,  the  piles  of  slate  some^es 
reaoh  Oie  hei^t  of  100  feet,  wil^  a  base  200 
feet  Booare;  but  a  broader  base  with  less 
height  IS  more  Jadioions,  for  too  great  heat  is 
Bare  to  melt  the  solphorets  into  unmanageable 
sla^  The  oaloiuatiou  of  one  of  these  great 
hof^  sometimes  requires  tiie  slow  oombostion 
to  be  k^t  up  tor  a  year,  or  a  year  and  a  halt 
'Whan  owe  in  prograss  no  foel  need  be  added, 
tot  heat  eaouga  is  oTen  cot  in  the  chemioai 
iwooeas  gong  on,  to^eep  It  steadOy  omitiaidiw 
till  the  desired  changes  are  effected.  The  cal- 
cined alate&  when  tiae  sulphureto  are  deoom- 
poeed,and  tue  solphnr  converted  into  sulphuric 
and,  IB  oombined  with  the  oxide  of  iron  and 
wtththe  alonuna,  are  placed  in  lai^  vats  and 
lixiTiated,  to  waw  out  from  them  with  water 
the  soluble  salts.  The  liqaors  ooutaiuiug  these 
salts  are  then  boUed,  and  in  Sweden  th&  is  in- 

C'onaly  effbeted  by  utilizing  the  escape  heat 
I  the  calcining  heaps.  Some  earUiy  im- 
purities are  depomted  in  this  process,  and  the 
nqnor  is  concentrated  by  evaporation  into  a 
strong  sohitiMi  of  oqiperaa  and  baric  alum. 
The  next  piDoesa  is  to  ran  the  UqtuHr  into  lai^ 
rescrvcdiBi  to  allov  the  iron  salt  to  BBprntio  oj 
grrstalllMliML  The  snli^iate  itf  ahimiDa  beM  in 
enntirai  is  inoapabla  of  crystalliring.  It  is 
drawn  off  niih  vb»  liquor  into  other  reservoirs, 
and  the  proper  proportion  of  alkali  added, 
Mther  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  potash,  hy- 
droohlorate  of  potash,  or  putrid  urine.  Potash 
or  ammonia  alum  is  thus  produoed,  which 
crystalUzes  on  the  rides  of  the  veaeel.  This 
Is  re-dissolved  in  the  smallest  quantity  <k 
boiling  water,  and  the  solution  is  allowed  to 
remain  for  a  few  weeks  in  large  casks,  made  so 
as  to  be  taken  apart.  The  alum  re-crrstalUsea, 
forming  a  solid  aheU  around  the  wsUa  of  the 
and  when  the  staves  are  removed,  this 
of  almn  leaudiu  staDdina  of  the  shi^  of 
the  oask.  It  la  ])leraed  to  alW  the  liquor  to 
xmi  0^  whioh  is  added  to  the  Uqaw  of  the 
next  operatkm,  Tho  almn,  whoi  dry  and 
brokffi  npy  IB  fit  ftff  the  mark^  At  tiie 
works  near  Whitby,  it  is  estimated  that  61^ 
tms  of  alum  slate  make  1  ton  of  alum. — la  the 
United  States,  alum  is  manofaotured  by  treating 
day  directiy  with  sulphuric  add,  and  adding 
potash,  rither  the  sulphate  or  omde  carbonate. 
The  ohe^ness  of  the  product  requires  that  the 
business  should  be  carried  on  upon  a  large 
scale,  and  in  connection  with  the  manafiu^ure 
of  sulphurio  add.  The  prindpal  works  are 
those  of  Mr.  N.  Lennig,  and  of  Messrs.  Powers 
and  Wightman,  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  Box- 
bnry  color  and  ohemical  maonfiwtnring  com- 
pany in  KasBaehnsetts.  It  is  abo  mada  in  Ba- 
WXan.  All  these  esUUlihrnentB  obtain 
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tiuir  dsf  from  New  Jersey.  A  very  pan 
article  is  requisite,  as  free  as  posrible  from 
iron.  It  shoald  be  allowed  to  leach  from  6 
months  to  a  year  before  adding  the  pota^  and 
crystalliriiifc  but  this  is  seldom  done  in  prao- 
tioe. 

ALnKIKA,pureargillaoeou8  earth,  the  oxide 
of  the  metal  almuinum,  the  base  of  aluninoos 
salts,  and  the  principal  oonstitnent  of  clay.  It 
is  composed  of  2  equivalents  of  aluminum  and 
S  of  oxygen,  or,  by  weight,  100  of  the  former 
and  87.7  of  the  latter.  It  is  a  soft,  white  sub- 
stance, infosible  at  ordinary  temperatmm  with- 
out taste,  and  adhering  to  the  tongue.  Melted 
by  the  compound  blow-pipe,  it  forms  vitreous, 
tranqwrent  globulea,  almost  as  dense  as  rabiesL 
The  roW  and  the  s^tjAiin  an  Uie  only  pmw 
forma  of  it  in  nature.  Alumina  omil^Dee  with 
soma  metallic  oxides,  and  with  alkalies,  form- 
ing salts  oslled  aluminates,  in  which  it  is  the 
adding  element ;  but  oombined  with  the 
strong  nitric,  solphnrio,  hydrochlorio  adds, 
Ac,  it  acts  as  a  base.  It  is  prepared  by  decom- 
posing the  sulphate  of  alumina  in  solation  by 
adding  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The 
soda  takes  the  place  of  the  sulphuric  add,  the 
carbonio  add  escapes,  and  the  alumina  predp- 
itatea.  Ammonia  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
soda.  The  deposit  is  collected  and  washed.  It 
is  advantageouriy  employed  by  some  dyers,  in 
the  place  m  slum,  for  the  jn^HWation  of  ace- 
tate <tf  alunina.  Oonld  it  be  prooored  by  some 
nuve  economical  prooeta.  which  would  not  in- 
volve the  loss  the  soda,  then  is  no  question 
but  this  artide  wotdd  oome  into  vwy  extenrive 
use,  replacing  the  more  cumbersome  salt,  the 
alum,  whidi  is  of  value  only  for  the  alumi- 
na it  oonUuns:  and  this  wnounts  to  but  10  to 
12  per  cent,  of  its  weight  The  basic  sulphate 
of  ahunina  contains  from  17  to  18  per  cent,  of 
alumina.  The  pure  eul^,  therefore,  would  have 
a  very  great  advantage  over  these  compounds, 
in  saving  of  cost  of  transportation.  And  again, 
it  is  readily  converted  directiy  into  the  sul- 
phate, acetate,  or  hydroclilorate,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  dyer,  without  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  the  common  processea  of  double  de- 
composition from  the  solphatee.  It  is  well  worth 
the  attentiim  ai  idMraiatB  and  maanfiwjturen  to 
oontxire  a  mon  eoooomioal  method  of  its  fvep- 
aratim.  Alamhia  is  little  used  in  medioia& 
bat  is  sometimes  employed  in  diarrhcsa  and 
dysentery.  Trousseau  recommends  it  partiou- 
l^lyforin&nts.— SounuxEorALiniiNA.  This 
salt  has  been  already  inddentally  treated  of 
as  basic  alum,  or  alom  previooa  to  tiie  intro- 
duction of  an  alkali.  Itsr^idly  extending  use 
in  France,  psrticularly,  ^ves  it  no  littie  im- 
portance, as  a  salt  likely  to  replace  alum,  though 
It  may  be  itself  replaced  by  the  pure  earth, 
^ununa,  which  is  the  only  valuable  ingredient 
in  dther.  The  objections  to  the  sulphate  are 
its  want  of  uniform  oomporitiou,  and  its  liabili- 
ty to  contain  oxide  of  iron,  whioh  destroys  its 
value  for  some  purposes.  It  often  contains 
nlphnrio  viii  in  excess  and  watw  in  nnoertwn 
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quantity,  vhUe  alom  is  invaHable  in  its  oom- 
poflitioD.  Salf^ate  of  alomina  is  prepared  by 
trrating  the  purest  olaya  with  snlphimo  acid ; 
vaahing  the  {Hrodaot  to  separate  uie  insolnble 
matters ;  precipitating  ih»  iron,  that  may  be 
present,  vith  muriate  of  potash,  forming  Fms- 
fiian  blue;  and  eraporatinff  to  collect  the  solid 
salt  Forty-two  parts  of  day,  well  prepared 
and  dried,  fhmian  100  parts,  by  weight,  of 
crude  sulphate  of  alnmiim.  The  salt,  as  pre- 
pared in  France,  sells  for  about  |8  per  100 
pounds,  and  coat^ns  about  16  per  cent,  of  alu- 
mlDa,  which  is  more  than  the  ammonia  alum 
oontuns,  that  sella  at  a  higher  price.  The 
other  ingredknts  are  anliydHMis  anlphmio  add 
86  per  cent,  and  wata  «  per  cent  Sulphate 
of  alumina  naa  l<mg  bew  used  tat  preswving 
animal  substances. 

ALntflNUM.  To  LaToi^er,  the  French  diem- 
ist,  is  dne  the  credit  ot  first  affirming  the  prob- 
able existence  of  the  metallic  bases  of  the  earths 
and  alkalies.  This  was  80  years  before  Sir 
Hmnpbrey  Davy  established  the  fact  by  dimi- 
nating  potaasinm  and  sodinm  from  their  oombi- 
nations.  His  next  discoveries  were  of  the  me- 
tsUio  bases  of  baiytes,  strontinm,  and  lime.  The 
earth  alumina  resisted  the  ad^on  of  the  voltaic 
pile,  and  refused  to  be  decomposed  by  the  pro- 
cess which  bad  proved  saooessnil  with  the  other 
compounds.  Twenty  years  more  passed,  and  the 
eziatenoe  of  snoh  a  metal  as  alundnum  still  con- 
tinned  problematioaL  The  ddoride  was  first 
obtdned  by  Oerstedt,  and  by  subjeding  Qaa 
salt  to  the  action  of  potasranm  iu  a  emdble 
heated  over  a  spirit  lamp,  WOhler,  a  German 
chemist,  sacceeded  in  182T  in  separating  the 
metaL  Aluminum  thus  obttuUied  and  freed  by 
wasbingfhsmthechlorideof  potassium,  appear- 
ed as  a  gray  metallic  powder,  which  WOhler 
regarded  as  inf^istble,  and  very  eadly  oxidisad. 
Twenty-seven  years  more  passed,  and  in  1854, 
K.  Sainte  Olaire  DeviUe,  professor  of  chemistry 
at  the  Heole  Nbrmale  at  Paris,  experimenting 
upon  the  aluminum,  found  its  properties  very 
uflerent  from  tliose  described  by  WAMer.  Using 
■odium,  of  whieh  88  parts  possess  the  same  redno- 
tive  power  aa  80  of  potaastnm,  he  obtdned  sofll- 
dent  quantities  <tf  uie  metal  to  be  aUe  to  anb* 
Ject  it  to  tJioroQgJi  lamination,  and  ftarnlshed 
qwdmens  of  it  to  the  academy  of  arts.  The 
higfa  cost  of  sodium,  wlueh  was  &en  about  (100 
per  pound,  rendered  it  important  to  umplify 
the  process  of  its  preparation.  This  If.  Deville 
succeeded  in  doing,  tul  he  reduced  tliis  expense 
to  about  90  cents  to  the  pound.  Obloride  of  alu- 
minum also,  which  before  had  be^  prepared 
only  on  a  small  scale  as  a  novd  article  in  the 
laboratory,  by  passing  chlorine  gas  over  a  mix- 
ture of  alumina  and  coal  tar,  placed  in  a  porce- 
lain tub&  was  produced  by  M.  Deville  upon  a 
large  aoaie  in  gas  retorts,  and  in  a  diamber  of 
masonry  lined  with  tiles,  at  a  cost  of  about  8fi 
cents  per  pound.  Thus  prepared  it  is  a  yellow 
eabstanoe  in  crystals  possessing  otuuiderable 
doidty.  It  ifl  purified  <tf  the  iron  it  otmtafais 
\)j  pflfldng  in  the  redncOon  prooesB  its  v^ior 


ovw  iron  fiHnga,  heated  to  400^  0,  or  then- 
abouts.  The  seequichloride  ot  iron,  whii&  is  as 
volatile  as  the  chloride  of  alaminnm,  is  changed 
in  its  properties  by  contact  wit^  the  tron,  and 
becomes  comparatively  fixed.  The  vapor  of 
the  chloride  of  daminum,  ridng  from  the  ^pan- 
tos, forms  ooloriess  tran^arent  crystals.  Passed 
over  sodium  placed  in  copper  trays,  and  these 
indoeed  in  a  tube,  the  salt  was  deoompoeed 
with  the  evolution  of  much  heat ;  but  instead 
of  requiring  2\  pounds  of  sodium  to  Tmdnee 
a  pound  <x  aluminum,  whidi  should  be  soffl* 
dent  according  to  tiie  ohemicd  reaction^  10 
pounds  were  aetaally  nnuamed ;  and  the  alu- 
minum was  contaminated,  and  its  phTScal  yta^ 
ertiee  afiEbotedby  a  prntion  of  copper  taken  frtmi 
tbetn^  Tlie next im{Ht>vement in  this procesa, 
made  some  time  afterward  by  M.  Derille,  vu 
in  fonng  in  a  cmdble  a  double  chloride  of  alsaii- 
num  and  sodium,  with  metallic  sodiom  and 
some  fluor-spar,  or  the  verr  ftunble  nmieral 
cryolite,  as  a  flux.  In  this  uere  was  no  vaste 
of  the  sodium.  The  use  of  crydite  had  be- 
fore been  suggeeted  for  the  preparation  of  ala- 
minom  by  Hemrioh  Rose,  and  experimeDtB  had 
been  made  with  it  by  him  and  by  IC.  Deville. 
This  mineral  is  a  fluoride  of  aluminum  and  so- 
dinm, composed  of  alnminnm  13.0,  so^om 
88.8.  flnorine  54.8.  It  k  Ibond  in  Oreenlnd, 
and  u  m>w  imported  into  Siwland  for  ttie  nuD- 
ttfiu)tnr&,  fin- wjEuehitsoompoflition  lO  weO  aduto 
it  (See  Obtolrb.)  The  double  chloride  <£  m- 
minum  and  sodium  is  prepared  by  paaoog  chlo- 
rine gas  over  a  mixture  of  sea  salt,  doming  and 
charcod ;  and  as  tolerably  pure  varieties  of  daj 
may  be  used  to  famish  the  damina  for  this  ym- 
oess,  the  materials  employed  are  vvtj  littlecost 
— common  day  contdna  about  one-foorth  its 
weight  of  alummum.  The  metallic  sodinm,  re- 
quired with  the  double  chloride,  continnedby  im- 

f roved  processes  to  be  AumiahM  at  less  eipw& 
t  is  stated  that  it  has  been  made  in  this  coun- 
try by  Mr.  Monier,  of  Oamden,  N.  J.,  ataVxBt 
of  36  cents  per  pound ;  and  edimates  are  ^ren 
that  by  the  use  of  carbonate  of  soda,  C06laiig4 
oenta  per  pound,  it  nwr  be  prepared  for  even  14 
cents.  (8eeartideb7W.J.Taylornithe"Aiiiwi- 
can  Jonmd  <tf  i^ianiuugr,**  Mardi,  18B7,  vol  v., 
No.  a.)  Theoheunees  of  tnem|teriab  would thna 
seem  to  ren^  ft  probable,  that  the  metd  itself 
will  be  eventoally  obtained  at  a  very  che^  rat^ 
but  the  processes  employed  are  not  yet  so  wr- 
footed^  that  thia  can  be  defidtely  Icnown.  Not 
long  nnoe  the  metd  sold  for  its  weight  in  gdd. 
A  recent  publication  states  that  its  yttmi 
worth  is  about  |10  per  pound ;  M.  Dumas  some 
time  ago  gave  notice  to  the  aoadrany,  that  it 
would  proh«bly  be  reduced  to  one-hundredth  of 
that  of  gold.  In  the  artide  above  referred  to 
the  fdlowing  estimate  of  the  coet  is  given  of  1 
pound  of  metd : 

lOltia.  at  tbo  dmbia  efaloiU* of  ripniinnm  and 

sodium  at  8  cents  per  lb.   fl-» 

U  lbs.  metaUlo  sodium,  ktiboutMseati  per  Ih. 
niui«B4ooato(ndaetloB  
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9y  tiw  use  ttf  lev  quantities  of  material,  sod 
l^ese  fkundahed  at  nraeh  leas  ratea^  the  antiior 
iwtlnintfin  that  one  dollar  viU  eTentoall7  eover 
iB  ezpensea.  In  the  cnioibl&  alnmlnnm  may 
be  freed  from  sooiis  by  ftirible  flaxes,  and 
Bttrrinft  as  in  opentiona  with  other  metals;  and 
if  remelted,  nitrate  ui  potaah  may  be  need  to 
portfyit  witfaont  danger  of  oxidizing  the  met- 
aL  when  cast  in  a  mould  its  appearanoe  may 
be  ImproTod  by  dipping  it  into  oaastic  potash, 
ftnd  washing  with  water,  and  then  into  nitrio 
ftdd  and  again  wadiing. — Alraninnm  is  a  shin- 
ing white  metal  of  a  shade  between  that  of  sU- 
Ter  and  idatinnm.  It  melts  somewhat  more 
eauly  than  the  former,  and  remsts  the  oxidiz- 
ing action  of  the  air  like  the  latter.  Even  the 
atnda,  nitrio  and  solphorio,  when  cold,  do  not 
cttaok  it,  and  it  is  not  tarnished  as  rilver  is  ij 
■olpihnretted  bydn^en.  In  hydroohlwio  add 
Itia  acAnble,  re^imlDgtotiMatate  of  a  ehloride. 
Its  specific  ipravity  varies  from  S.5S  to  S.67,  ao- 
oordmg  as  it  is  cast  or  oondensed  by  rolliiig. 
The  metal  ia  thus  seen  to  be  of  extraordinary 
li^tness,  weighing  less  than  (^ass,  and  ocoopy- 
ing  4  times  the  space  of  an  equal  weight  of  m- 
Ter,  the  q>ecdflo  gravi^  of  wnloh  is  10.5  ;  yet 
it  is  possessed  of  other  metalUo  properties,  as 
hardness,  tenacity,  oondnotibility,  sc.,  in  no 
defident  degre^  and  is  distingniahed  for  its 
malleabiUty^  and  more  especially  for  its  sono- 
rousness. In  this  reject  no  other  metal  is  to 
be  compared  with  it  It  baa  some  of  the  qoali- 
ties  of  boo,  as  malleability  and  daotility^  a  great- 
er tenacitT,  and  »  oaf>adty  of  oombinmg  with 
oarbon  and  forming  a  oast  metal,  which  is  not 
malleable.  Ukemin  also  it  cannot  amalgamate 
diret^  with  meroory,  nor  be  readily  lUloyed 
"wltik  lead.  Ifany  allo^  with  other  metals,  as 
ocHfper,  iron,  tnHdom,  gold,  Aio^  hare  been  made 
witn  ity  and  the  properties  it  imparts  in  these 
fximbinations  are  snch,  that  it  will  probably  be 
extensively  nsed  in  this  way.  An  alloy  of  } 
iron  and  }  alnminnm  does  not  oxidize  when 
e^>osed  to  a  moist  atmosphere.  Oombin- 
ed  with  copper  in  the  proportion  of  one- 
tenth,  it  prodnces  an  sUoy  of  greater  hardness 
than  bronze,  whiter  than  copper,  and  which 
can  be  worked  when  hot.  One  part  of  it  to 
100  parts  of  gdd  ^res  a  hard  malleable  aUoy 
of  greenish  swd  color.  These  propertiec  ang^ 
ita  {HWMble  use  in  alloys  for  cdn,  plate^ 
Hnsed  nnaUoyed  it  has,  by  reascm  ci  its 
great  lig^tnees,  the  advantage  of  gc^g  4  times 
as  far  aa  an  equal  weight  of  silver :  and  aa  !i 
promises  great  strength  and  stifibesa,  it  Is  proba- 
ble that  it  will  come  into  nse  for  many  parposee, 
for  which  the  more  preoions  metals  are  general- 
ly employed. — ^Becdde  the  mediods  of  proooring 
dnminnm  alrea^  described,  it  has  also  been 
obtained  by  Dr.  Oore  of  Birmingham,  England, 
in  the  form  of  a  metallic  coating  i^K>n  otiier 
metals,  as  copper,  brass,  and  German  olver,  by 
the  electro-galvanic  process.  Hpe  day,  thor- 
OQ^y  mixw  with  water,  is  dissolved  in  dilate 
salphaiic  add,  or  this  and  hydrochloric  acid 
eqnaUj  mixed  ai^dOated.  The  dear  liqaor  ia 
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decanted,  and  while  hot  an  earthen  porons  cell 
is  immersed  in  it,  in  which  is  a  mixture  of  1 
measure  of  snlphario  acid  and  10  meararea  of 
water  together  with  a  rod  or  plate  of  amalga- 
mated zinc.  To  this  the  podtive  pole  (a  a 
small  Smee*s  battery  is  oonneoted,  ana  the  neg* 
ative  pole  to  the  artide  to  be  coated,  whidi 
is  immersed  in  the  hot  day  solution.  In  a  fow 
moments  a  fine  white  depodt  of  alnminam  will 
appear  upon  its  surface.  This  process  does  not 
really  require  the  battery,  except  to  expedite  it. 
Prof  A.  K.  Eaton  of  New  York  states,  that 
unless  the  galvanic  action  be  weak,  zinc  also  ia 
predpitated,  which  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for 
alnminum.  Copper  has  by  the  same  process 
been  depodted  upon  duminom  plates,  in  order 
that  these  might  be  rolled  veiy  thin.  Unleea 
protected  in  tma  way,  tiiey  do  not  bear  the  roll- 
ing process,  except  they  be  pure  metal,  though 
adnealed  at  eaoh  pasdng  tluou^  By  ttdling 
it  is  found  that  its  inflexibUlty  is  greatly  in- 
creased, BO  that  it  la  admiraUy  adapted  for  tlie 
beams  of  chemical  balaaoM^  and  other  initm- 
ments  for  aoienttflo  purposes. 

ALUHNUS,  originally  the  name  of  a  student, 
who  is  supported  and  educated  at  the  expense 
of  the  aiumnat,  the  term  used  to  designate 
an  institution,  which,  espedally  after  the  refor- 
niation,  was  endowed  for  the  partioular  pmpoee 
of  extending  hon>itdity  and  edncation  to  tnoae 
youths  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  their 
livlDg  and  thdr  tuition.  Kaurioe  of  Saxony, 
for  instance,  endowed  three  such  institutions  In 
Fforte,  Meissen,  and  GrimmtL  which  are  to  thia 
day  in  active  operation.  A  somewhat  ri^d 
ana  atrict,  though  not  gloomy  and  monasdo 
disdjdine,  is  maintained  in  the  alumnat  The 
alunmi  have  to  adhere  to  the  rules  of  the  e»" 
tablishment  and  to  perform  various  services  for 
the  school  and  the  church,  sndi  aa  doging  in 
the  choir  and  the  like,  while  the  extrane&rt, 
tiie  name  ^ven  to  students  who  pay  for  titebr 
bcMrd  and  tuition,  are  not  bound  to  perform 
Buch  aervioes. — In  ordinary  parlance,  every 
graduate  of  a  university  is  now-a-days  an  dum- 
nua,  and  tibe  nourialuaent  implied  in  the  ety- 
mdfwyof  theword  refers  to  the  intdlectnal 
benefits  o(mferred  by  tiie  alma  mat&r,  and  not 
to  the  daily  bread  and  meat  guaranteed  to  the 
poor  scholar,  which  waa  its  primanr  significa- 
tion. Thua  the  jpraduates  of  Oolnmbia  ooU^ 
in  the  of  Kew  York,  have  fi»med  them- 
advea  into  a  Bodetycrf't^e  alunmi  of  OdmnUa 
odlege,  which  meets  once  a  year  for  the  pur- 
pose <k  sodal  intercourse  and  conferring  np(m 
the  condition  of  their  alma  mater,  and  the 
same  is  liie  case  in  other  American  colleges^ 
In  jurisprudence,  the  term  alumnat  is  the 
generie  expreedon  for  the  general  responsibili- 
ties attached  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  to  the 
rdatiottship  of  tiie  foster-father  (mOritor) 
toward  the  chUd  whom  he  has  undertaken  to 
support  and  educate. 

ALTHTKO,  Nioow,  a  painter  of  Foligno, 
who  fiourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th 
oentiiry.  Few  <^  his  works  r«adn.  Biafwte 
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waa  eipresfflon,  his  prodootiooa  having  a  firash- 
ness  and  reality  unoommoa  at  that  day. 

ALUTA,  OB  Alt,  a  rapid  river  of  Transyl- 
vania, in.  length  270  miles,  which  flows  from 
the  west  Oai^thian  monntaina,  aoroee  Walla- 
ohia  and  into  the  Danube  at  Kioopolis. 

ALVA,  Fkehaiox)  Alvabu  db  Toisdo, 
dnke  of^  one  of  the  most  prominent  oharao- 
ters  of  Spanish  history,  bom  1508,  died  Dec. 
12,  1682.  Selected  by  Philip  IL  as  the  instm- 
ment  of  his  vengeance  against  the  rebeliioos 
Ifetberlaods  in  1667,  the  doke,  at  &d  time  of 
his  a{)poiatment  as  govemor^cenecal  of  the  haw 
OoDUbiea,  was  about 60  years (tf age.  Hisfiune 
aa  oaa  ot  the  greatest  generals  w  Europe,  he 
had  aoqaired  by  a  life  spent  in  camps  and  in 
batUes,  where  he  disfdsyed  not  onl^  valor,  bat 
a  remarkable  prudenoe.  like  Fabioa,  he  had 
cmqaered  much  1^  dday,  and  was  utterly  in- 
difment  to  the  oompWits  of  his  own  troops, 
if  he  did  not  see  fit  to  risk  an  action.  He  was 
descended  from  a  family  which  boasted  its  ex- 
traction from  Byzantine  emperors^  one  of 
whom,  a  Falffiologns,  conqoerad  Toledo,  and 
transmitted  its  i^peUation  as  a  fiunily  name. 
From  his  eariiest  years  he  was  trained  to  arms, 
aad  imbibed  a  hatred  of  infidels,  which  was 
afterward  natorally  transferred  to  those  at  en- 
mily  with  tiie  ohoroh  Borne.  At  16  years 
of  age  he  linight  at  Fontarabia,  and  by  his 
despOTat©  oonrage  and  his  example  of  mil- 
ita^  discipline  to  Us  trot^  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  success  oi  the  day.  In  1580, 
he  aooompanied  the  emperor  Charles  Y.  in 
his  campaign  against  the  Tnrks.  At  t^'*  pe- 
riod of  his  youth,  by  his  valiant  enthusiasm 
he  seemed  l^e  one  of  the  romantic  heroes  of 
chivalry.  On  one  occasion  he  rode  as  fast  as 
his  steed  could  bear  him  from  Hungary  to 
Spain  and  back  again,  merely  for  a  nurried 
visit  to  his  young  bride.  In  16S6  he  took  part 
in  OhArles's  expedition  to  Tunis.  In  1646~'7, 
he  was  generalissimo  in  the  war  against  the 
p|fiif^iftiiVii«m  league^  but  h«  won  his  greatest 
bonorB  at  the  batUe  of  HQhlbwg,  totally  root- 
ing the  Frotestaat  forces.  In  1664,  he  went 
witii  FhiUp  n.  to  En^and,  imd  not  long  after^ 
ward  was  generahasimo  of  the  army  in  Italy 
mg^ed  in  a  war  with  the  p<^ ;  and  although 
he  reverenced  him  as  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter,  he  was  greatly  dii^leased  with  Philip  for  , 
obliging  him  to  mf^e  peace  with  the  pontiff 
whose  cf^ital  he  had  seized.  To  paUeuoe  and 
conmng,  he  united  ferocity  and  a  thirst  for 
blood  scarcely  hmnan;  he  hardly  knew  the 
meaning  of  pily,  while  frequently  alluding  to 
his  clemency  in  his  letters  to  PhlUp.  The  per- 
sonal umearance  of  tiiia  extraordinary  man 
may  well  merit  deaoriptltm.  He  was  tall,  thin, 
ereot,  with  a  small  head,  dark  sparkling  eyes, 
oavanioiiB  cheeks,  and  a  stem  expression,  ren- 
dered more  itrilang  by  a  long,  thin,  waving, 
and  silvered  beard.  In  manners  he  was  cold 
and  han^ty,  addressing  eveir  one  as  inferior 
by  the  second  perstm  plnra^  and  was  even 
more  iDaoowwble  than  Us  royal  nuster.  The 
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spoliation  of  the  churches  in  the  Ketholaods 
by  the  Iconoclasts,  had  enraged  Philip  more 
than  any  of  the  other  troubles  in  his  Flem- 
ish provinces ;  and  their  armed  Invaaion  hav- 
ing been  determined  <m,  10,000  picked  vete- 
rans, the  first  men  who  ever  earned  muskets, 
ware  selected  fr<»n  Lombardy,  Sardinia,  ffioily, 
and  N^lee,  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
the  duke  of  Alv&  Refused  a  passage  throuf^ 
the  French  dominions,  the  force  embarked  at 
Oarthagenaf  Ttxy  10, 1667,  and  landed  at  Ge- 
noa. The  whole  anaj  was  nndor  the  most  per- 
ftot  ^soipline,  ud  attached  to  it  was  a  force  of 
2,000  prostitntes^  enrolled  and  distribnied, 
doobUess  to  prevent  the  troops  from  any  oat- 
rages  in  lands  -through  which  lay  tludr  march. 
In  three  divisions  they  made  their  way  over 
HL  Oenis,  and  through  Savoy,  Burgundy,  fnd 
Lorraine,  and  without  the  least  opposition  en- 
tered ^e  twrito^  of  the  Ketherlanda.  Great 
was  the  alarm  in  uie  disaffected  provinces,  when 
it  was  learned  that  Alva  was  on  his  march ; 
his  character  had  preceded  htm,  and  the  Neth- 
erlanders  had  little  hope  of  mercy  from  the  re- 
morseless soldier,  "the  prudent  William  of 
Orange,  too  well  aware  of  the  &to  which  awaited 
him  in  oase  he  should  iUI  into  the  hands  (rf  the 
^aiddi  general,  was  not  to  be  deouvad  1^  ai^^ 
show  of  clemency,  and  had  retired  into  Ger- 
many. 0£  such  impOTtsnce  was  he  otmdderedf 
that  the  fiunous  Oardhial  Granvelle  asked, 
when  some  other  personages  of  distinction 
were  seized,  in  allasion  to  william'a  taciturn- 
ity, if  Alva  had  seonred  the  ulent  one.  On 
being  answered  in  the  negative,  he  remarked 
that  the  duke's  labor  was  lost — Arriving  at 
Tirlemont,  Count  Egmont,  one  of  the  most 
brilUant  leaders  in  the  revolt,  oame  forth  to 
meet  the  duke,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  he 
had  rec^ved  to  flee  for  his  own  safety.  Alva 
dissembled  as  well  as  he  could,  and  the  count, 
with  other  associates,  was  lolled  into  a  Caeling 
of  false  security.  The  duke's  interviewa  with 
the  duchess  <h  Paima,  ihea  regent  of  the 
ifetherhuda^  were  Wsi  and  fonoal;  bnt  in 
8[Hte  of  courtly  etiquette,  neither  could  weQ 
conceal  the  dislike  of  the  other.  Kargaret, 
enraged  at  being  superseded,  soon  took  her  de- 
parture, and  Alva  was  left  alone  to  fulfil  Us 
mission.  Gloom  pervaded  all  ranks.  With  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  tiie  day  doom  for 
all  the  past  offences  of  tne  Netherlands  seemed 
to  have  dawned.  All  who  could  depart  crossed 
the  frontier;  the  merchants  deserted  the  {^reat 
marts,  and  all  the  chief  cities  became  as  silent 
as  if  stru^en  with  the  plague.  EstabUshing  his 
head-quarters  at  Broasels,  Alva  at  onoe  pro- 
ceeded in  his  work  of  vengeance.  The  "coun- 
cil of  troubles  "  was  set  up,  to  inquire  into  and 

fimuah  all  past  ofienoes ;  and  so  moroilees  woe 
ts  laborer  that  it  waa  Btfled  by  the  populace 
the  Oouncil  of  Blood.  Ooont  Egmont,  and 
Ommt  Horn,  the  two  idols  of  the  people^  who 
had  been  foremost  in  asserting  the  religions 
Uberties  <d  the  Netherhmda,  but  who  were 
gouty      no  treesoiii  were  eooa  enb^ied, 
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HTMtsd,  underwent  the  moekerx  of  a  trial, 
v«ra  oondemned,  and  beheaded  In  the  great 
sqoan  of  Bnusels.  The  execution  of  other 
popular  leaders  immediately  followed;  bnm- 
ingB  at  the  etake  and  deotmitation  thenceforth 
were  decreed  br  wholeeale,  and  daring  the 
whole  period  of  Alra's  6  years^  administra- 
tion in  the  Netherlands,  blood  flowed  like 
vater.  In  Antwerp,  Alva  bnilt  the  famoos 
citadel  which  still  stands  a  monument  to  him, 
and  to  the  military  genms  of  hb  engineer,  Pao- 
oheco,  bidlt  not  to  protect,  but  to  overawe  the 
^ticBna.  Throoghottt  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  hia  name,  and  those  of  his  teniUe 
■ntrmtinatffli  in  the  Blood  Ooanofl,  Hessds  and 
"Vmrgm,  oune  to  be  feared  and  hated.  The 
least  supfdon  d  any  person,  however  Inno- 
cent, especially  if  he  was  rich,  drew  down  the 
Tongeanoe  of  the  oonnoil,  for  Alva  had  prom- 
ised before*he  left  Spun  to  enrich  the  treasury 
of  FMlip,  by  a  golden  river  a  yard  deep,  drawn 
ftom  toe  confiscated  wealth  of  heretics ; 
600,000  ducats  per  annam  he  even  named  as 
the  sum.  Before  the  death  of  Egmont  and 
Horn,  he  stunmoned  the  prince  of  Orange,  his 
brotoer  Louis  of  Nassan,  the  counts  Yan  den 
Berg,  Hoogstraaten,  Ouemborg,  and  Baron 
Ifontigny,  to  f4>pear  before  the  Blood  Oonncil, 
under  p^  of  perpetoal  banishment,  with  the 
ocHDflseation  of  all  thor  estates.  The  snmmons 
was  not  ob^ttdf  aa  th^  wdl  knew  oomplianoe 
mmld  lead  only  to  smnmazy  execution.  "WiOi 
Kmtigny  the  biding  was  a  &Toe,  for  he  waa  a 
^iMHier  in  Bpdn.  Kot  long  afterward,  it  was 
proclaimed  uiat  he  had  died  a  natnral  death 
after  a  long  illness,— a  fitct  implicitly  believed 
and  stated  by  many  historians,  until  within  a 
few  years  past,  when  the  opening  of  the  ar- 
ehives  of  Sunanoas  disclosed  the  timth  that  he 
was  seOTctly  strangled  by  the  order  of  PhlUp 
IL — Ooont  Loois  of  Nassau  having  invaded 
IVieeland,  Alva  took  meaanres  to  oppose  him 
Tigorously.  At  first  the  count  met  with  scnne 
mooees,  and  at  the  battle  of  Hmliger  Lee,  de- 
feated the  ^)aniards  under  the  dnke  <tf  Araa- 
beig,  who  was  killed.  Alva  was  roused  to 
ftiry  at  the  news,  and  to  expiate  the  loss  ct  the 
dnke^  deoMutated  18  noblM,  beride  hastening 
fhe  onooBOn  of  Egmont  and  Horn,  and  then 
left  BnisselB  to  meet  the  count  in  the  field.  An 
attempt  to  destroy  the  dykes  and  inundate  the 
ooontry,  was  frustrated  by  the  arrival  of  Alva^s 
Ibroea,  and  at  the  battle  cS  Jemmingen  he 
nttwly  routed  Louis  and  destroyed  his  army. 
Hie  hopes  of  the  prince  of  Orange  were  now 
dark  indeed ;  Us  armies  defeated  and  brokoi 
up,  bis  reeonroee  impoTorished,  and  his  eldest 
aon,  the  Count  de  Buren,  a  prisoner  in  Bms- 
mIb,  having  been  seised  by  Alva.  ^iU  he  per- 
aerered,  and  mustering  another  army,  sought 
In  vain  to  bring  Alva  to  an  engagement, 
Twen^-nine  times  did  the  prince  ohmge  bis 
eneanmment^  and  as  attea  did  the  Emnish 
ftvoea  aover  la  Ua  rear.  The  dnke's  bkHI  in 
tin  oaaqudgii  of  1S68  was  a  masterpiece  of  tao- 
tlos ;  be  had  notiiiiig  to  gain,  the  prinoe  every 
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Udmr  to  hope  flnr  by  a  bottle.  Alva  knew  ib» 
denMr  resources  of  the  prinee,  that  he  eonld 
not  long  keep  his  tnx^  unemployed,  and  he 
resolved  to  wear  him  out  by  delays.  To  the 
impatience  of  his  own  troops  he  did  not  give 
a  uiougbt,  intent  on  his  plan  of  creating  dis- 
content in  the  enemy,  who,  unpaid,  and  disatH 
pointed  in  their  hopes  of  plunder,  would  dis- 
perse with  the  winter.  In  a  thousand  ways 
did  Alva  contrive  to  defeat  the  prince's  plana, 
to  harass  him  and  parry  his  strokes,  and  after  a 
barren  campaign  of  UttJe  more  than  a  month's 
doration,  to  b^old  bis  ill-paid  hirelings  abandim 
theb  leader.  The  ooontij  pe<nd«L  too,  of  Bn- 
bant.  the  soene  of  this  masterj^^  inactivity,  re- 
ftued  the  iffiiioe  sni^to ;  and  Alva  had  caused 
fbe  frtms  to  be  taken  ont  of  every  mill,  so  that 
not  a  bushel  ot  otxn.  ooold  be  ground  in  the 
province.  Fmstrated  in  his  hopes  of  a  battle^ 
the  prinee  of  Orange  was  further  d^}ected  by 
the  snpineness  of  the  country.  Not  a  dn^ 
city  opened  its  gates  to  him.  Dejected,  he  was 
forced  to  quit  the  Netheriands,  and  disband  his 
army  at  Btrasbnrg,  while  Alva,  triomphmt. 
erected  a  oolossal  bnmie  statue  of  himself 
in  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  and  ordered  a 
series  of  magnificent  fifttes  to  be  celebrated 
at  Brussels.  He  was  soon  engaged  in  a  qnar* 
rel  with  Elizabeth  of  England,  who  had 
seized  in  her  ncats  $800,000  of  Spanish  fond& 
Alva  retaliated  by  ordenng  the  amat  ot  vraey 
EnglisbauHi  In  the  NetikeriandOiand  tike  seis- 
nre  of  all  fh^  pn^er^,  nwEn^ish  queen 
ma  not  less  backward  fn  a  rigcnma  edict 
against  Netherlandera  in  her  domindons;  and 
between  tiie  two  angry  epirita^  Flemish  pros- 
perity was  well-nigh  annihilated.  Meanwhile, 
the  hideous  orders  of  the  Blood  Council  had  no 
cessation;  scores  of  arrests  were  followed  by 
scores  of  murders ;  the  inquisition  did  its  woi^ 
withont  a  moment's  pause ;  the  cord,  the  axe, 
the  stake,  the  rack,  the  dongecm,  knew  no  rest. 
Pope  Pius  Y.  wrote  to  the  dnke  with  his  own 
hand  in  commendati<m  of  his  zeal,  and  sent 
him  a  jewelled  hat  and  sword.— But  the  dnke 
was  utterly  ^sqipdnted  in  Ua  ho^  of  fbrcing 
a  gtddeD  Binam  to  fiow  into  the  long's  coffers ; 
vtth  an  hfs  abilities  as  a  sddier,  he  was  a 
wretched  flnaauner;  and  so  fer  fbvnn  supporting 
his  army  on  the  confiscations  of  the  pe<^e,  and 
supplying  Philip  with  gold  beside,  as  he  boast* 
od  ne  would,  during  t£e  dx  years  of  his  rule, 
twentr-five  millions  of  mtmey  were  sent  to  him 
firom  Spain,  yet  he  left  tiie  Netherlands  without 
adollsrinthetreasaiy.  One  of  his  most  odious 
schemes  of  taxation,  was  the  imposition  of  the 
"  tenth  penny  " — as  absurd  a  measare  as  it  waa 
tyranniod.  JBedde  this,  there  were  two  oth> 
ets :  1.  A  tax  of  the  hundredth  penny,  or  one 
per  cent,  on  all  proportv,  real  ana  perwnal,  to 
be  paid  instantly  and  ooUeoted  onoe,  S.  A  tax 
of  the  twenl^th  penny,  or  6  per  oent,  on 
erwytranrfsTtrf  real  estate;  this  was  perpetoal. 
liie  tax  of  the  tenth  peony,  or  10  per  cent, 
was  assessed  opon  every  orttde  of  merohandise 
ta  persMul  proper^,  to  be  paid  as  cdtea  as  it 
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■honld  be  Bold.  Ko  sooner  vas  this  mon- 
stroQs  imposition  declared,  tiian  CTerj  one  in 
the  land  excepting  the  dnke  himafilf,  perceived 
how  utterly  abortive  and  ridiculous  a  scheme  it 
would  prove.  He  with  impenetrable  obstinacy 
believed  that  he  had  stambled  on  a  "  Pernvian 
mine"  of  wealUi,  while  even  Viglios,  preudent 
of  the  Blood  Oooncil,  radeavored  in  vain  to 
convince  him  that  the  tax  could  never  be  col- 
lected, and  that  with  the  nndenitanding  that  10 
per  cent,  was  to  be  paid  on  everjr  artieU  wMdt 
m  the  or£naT7  oonrse  of  trade  might  bd  scdd 
ten  times  in  a  day,  the  iriude  traffic  nl^Neth- 
edands  wonld  be  ntterly  mven  np,  and  in  short, 
that  nothing  conld  be  sold  at  alL  The  duke 
periristed,  l£e  towns  rebelled,  examples  by 
doxena  were  made  of  refractory  citizens  to  no 
purpose.  The  king  was  petitioned,  and  finally, 
after  all  the  severity  of  Alva,  a  temporary  com- 
promise was  effected,  by  which  the  towns  were 
to  pay  $2,000,000  yearly,  for  the  two  following 
years,  that  ii,  mitil  the  month  of  August,  1671. 
By  this  time,  1660,  Alva  had  grown  weary  of 
his  situation,  and  araired  to  be  recalled.  He 
was  disappointed  in  the  work  he  had  efiiMited: 
he  beheld  himself  the  ol^ect  of  onivow 
hatred  from  hia  severitiea,  yet  he  wrote  to  the 
king  that  all  he  had  done,  had  been  "acoom- 
pliraed  without  violence." — Alva  was  not  re- 
called, however,  and  for  several  years  affi^ 
were  conducted  as  usual,  ImpoTerished  aa  was 
the  prince  of  Orange,  his  fortitude  endured, 
and  he  cheerfiilly  suffered  the  greatest  priva- 
tions for  his  cause.  The  people,  too,  crashed 
as  they  were,  contributed  wbat  they  could  in 
hia  fud ;  and  Alva*s  ferocity  was  wrought  to  the 
highest  pitch,  on  learning  that  they  gave  se- 
cretly to  the  prince,  when  they  would  not  pay 
the  tenth  penny  tax.  At  length  universal  re- 
volt agidnst  the  odious  measure  was  manifested, 
and  we  desperate  expedient  resorted  to  of 
abandoning  all  trade,  preferring  rather  to  per- 
ish by  starration.  The  shops  were  all  dosed, 
"  the  brewers  reftised  to  brew,  the  bakers  to  bakOi 
the  tappers  to  tap."  To  strike  terror  into  sooh 
refractory  dtizoia,  Alva  ree<^ved  to  hang  18 
of  1^  tradesmen  of  Brussels  at  the  doors  of 
their  own  shops,  without  delay  and  without 
trial.  This  summary  work  was  prevented, 
however,  by  tiie  news  of  the  capture  of  Brill, 
by  the  "Water  Beggars,"  adherents  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  and  Alva's  fdry  was  led  into 
another  direction  by  his  efforts  to  relieve 
the  place.  The  revolution  and  capture  of 
Flushing  soon  followed,  and  t^e  first  half  of 
the  year  1672  was  distinguished  by  a  series  of 
brilUant  triom^  for  the  patziot  party.  Tbib 
ntiion  shook  im  its  fetters  in  one  snddoi  bound 
of  enthnriann,  and  Ondewater,  Dent,  h^ea, 
Gorlom,  Loewmatein,  Gooda,  J^deublik,  Horn, 
Alkmaar,  Edam,  Mmmikendam,  Pormerend, 
Ac,  all  ranged  themselves  under  the  standard 
of  the  prince  of  Orange.  His  triumph,  how- 
ever was  short,  for  the  news  of  the  massacre 
of  St.  Barthohmiew,  in  Aognst,  ^  with 
frightftd  eSisGt  upon  his  fbUowera,  ntteriy  par^ 
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alyzing  their  hopes  and  efforts;  his  armies 
melted  away,  the  towns  again  forswore  tLedr 
alle^anoe  to  him,  and  almost  in  solitude  he  re- 
tired to  Holland,  the  only  province  which  pre- 
served its  fidelity-.  He  had  but  a  few  da^  lie- 
fore  considered  Charles  IX.  of  France  as  his  ally, 
and  was  expecting  an  army  of  assistance  led  by 
Admiral  Goligny,  when  he  heard  the  news  of  hte 
murder  in  the  Hu^enot  butcbeiy. — On  many 
<tf  the  odbnding  atie^  even  those  which  re- 
tomed  to  "  obecuenoe,"  Spanish  vengeaooe  ftQ 
with  terrible  retribution ;  and  it  would  prove 
but  a  tokening  tale  to  narrate  the  aoeneeol 
lust  and  murder,  attending  the  captare  and 
sack  of  such  towns  aa  Hons,  Mech^  Zu^hen, 
Naarden,  Haarion,  &c  Bnccesuve  sieges  and 
slaughters  only  seemed,  however,  to  nerve  the 
Nethwlanders  to  more  desperate  resistanoe,  and 
honmed  in  as  they  were,  uey  fought  no  longer 
like  men,  but  fiends.  At  length,  ait  the  siege 
of  Alkmaar,  after  investjng  the  city  for  7 
weeks,  the  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  retreat; 
and  from  that  moment  the  tide  of  Flemiah 
misfortune  began  to  ebb,  and  aoon  a  brij^iter 
di7  dawned  on  the  liberties  at  the  Netherianda. 
Finally,  dlsgnsted  witii  tlie  h^^eaaness  of  Mi 
oanae,  and  ftuioos  at  intrignes  of  those  ia 
power  about  him,  Alva  obtained  his  recall,  le- 
offlved,  Not.  17, 1678,  his  successor,  Don  Lids 
de  Requesens  y  Oofiiga,  and  on  the  18th  of  tin 
next  month  left  the  provinces  forever.  His 
parting  advice  was,  that  every  city  in  die 
Netherlands  ahould  be  burned  to  the  ^roond, 
except  a  few  to  be  permanently  garrisoned; 
uid  he  boasted  tiiat  during  his  6  years^  rolc^ 
he  had  caused  16,600  persona  to  be  executed. 
But  to  this  immense  number  must  be  added 
those  who  perished  by  siege,  battle,  aud  merci- 
less slanghter;  aud  the  list  defies  all  computa- 
tion. Every  oonoeivable  mode  of  death  and 
torture  was  wreaked  upon  t^e  victims  of  hia 
royal  master's  vengeance,  ilea  were  racked, 
alKtt,  hung  by  the  neck,  and  head  downward. 
Ittoken  on  t^e  wheel,  slowly  roasted,  bnried 
alive,  crimped  to  death  with  red-hot  pinow^ 
starved,  and  flayed  alive.  At  the  sack  of  Haar- 
lem, 800  (ntizens,  tied  two  and  two,  and 
back  to  back,  were  thrown  into  the  lake;  and 
at  Zutphen,  600  more,  in  the  same  manner,  were 
drowned  like  dogs  in  the  river  Yssel.  Women 
were  publicly  violated  in  tens  of  thousands,  and 
unborn  in&nta  ripped  from  the  wombs  of  thdr 
mothers.  Yet  Alva  was  ^ways  complaining  . 
to  I^tlip  n.  of  the  niyust  hatred  shown  towaid 
him,  and  the  "  ingratitude  "  of  the  Netheiland- 
ers  in  return  for  his  *'  clemency." — He  was  well 
reeeived  by  Philip  n.,  but  s(»ne  time  afterward 
foil  into  ^Bgrace  with  the  monarch,  from  ea- 
ponring  the  caose  of  his  own  acni,  who  had  de- 
Danohed  a  maid  of  honor.  He  waa  impriauied 
and  banidied  nnlal  required  fiff  the  wmqneefe  of 
Portugal,  niis  he  aocompliahed,  and  died  at 
tiie  age  of  74  years. 

ALVA  T  ASTOBGA  Pbdbo  db,  a  Spanish 
iheolos^an,  bom  toward  tiie  end  of  the  16th 
oentnry,  died  in  tlw  UTefikerianda  in  1667.  In 
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F«ra  he  Joined  the  order  of  the  FrenoiMan 
monks.  Be  travelled  mnoh  over  Enn^ie,  and 
in  1668  he  pnblished  at  Bnusels,  with  ^e  view 
of  proving  the  Immaculate  Conception,  a  cnri- 
ona  vork,  entitled  I^inieuH  nodi  imdimolubilia 
deameqtiummtitet  eoneeptutmtrt*,  hoe  «■£,  &o. 

ALvAB,  or  Alwah,  a  principality  in  the 
centre  of  upper  Hindostan.  between  27°  and 
28°  of  N.  lat— Altab,  ita  ci4)ital,  ia  000 
milea  N.  W.  from  Oalentta,  aod  86  miles 
&  &  W.  from  DelhL  It  Ilea  at  the  base  of 
a  atew  hill,  and  ia  gtrongty  fortified  ^3J  but* 
KHmduig  walla  and  tcata.  The  natives  i^ 
this  town  and  Tidnityare  dngolarly  flavage^ 
and  notoriooB  for  tb^  dennredationa  upon  the 
■oiToanding  territories.  They  were  formerly 
nnder  the  government  of  the  n^ah  of  Jeypoor, 
bat  are  now  ruled  by  the  rt^ah  of  Maoherry, 
who  is  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  government.  His  milder  and  better 
regolated  administration  has  somewhat  miti- 
gi^ted  the  violent  and  bratal  oharaoter  of  the 
mhabltants,  and  the  principally  is  now  r«pr^ 
sented  as  a  flourishing  native  state. 

ALYARADO,  a  river  and  town  in  Mexico,  in 
the  state  chF  Yen  Croz.  The  town  is  sitoated 
<»i  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  about  8  milee 
ftwi  its  mouth.  It  is  badly  built,  oonnsting 
mostly  of  cane  cottages  roofed  with  palm-leavee, 
and  oont^ns  only  about  2,000  inhaUtantkbut 
oarriea  on  a  oonnderable  oommeroe  with  vera 
Ornz.  The  country  south  of  the  river  has  nn- 
noerous  plantations  of  cacao,  and  produoea  much 
rioe^  boui  oi  which  articles  are  sent  to  the  other 
states  of  Mexico.  Hiere  ia  a  dock-yard  at  Al- 
Tarado^  and  a  port  capable  of  admitting  vea- 
eels  not  exceeding  18  feet  draught  Some- 
timee  20  veasds  or  mure  are  found  in  the 
harbor.  The  unhealthy  cUznate  militates  against 
the  prosperity  of  the  town.  Alvarado  has 
acquired  a  certain  degree  of  historical  notorial 
from  havingbeenc^itured  by  Lieutenant  Oharles 
Hunter  in  the  late  war  between  Mexico  and  the 
TThitod  antes.  This  audat^ons  exploit  Uetiten- 
ant  Hunter  performed,  with  a  amall  force,  on 
luB  own  respondbility,  wUhout  orders  from  the 
oommanding  officer  of  the  gulf  squadron,  for 
whioh  he  was  afterward  oonrt-martiaUed  and 
Teprimaoded. 

ALVARADO,  Pxdbo  db,  one  of  the  oon- 
qneron  of  Spanish  America,  bom  at  Bada- 
Joz  toward  the  end  of  the  16th  century, 
died  in  1641,  In  1618,  he  suled  with  his 
4  brothers  for  Cuba,  whence  he  accompanied 
Grljalva  in  his  ezploring  expedition  along  the 
ooast  of  the  American  continent.  Or^alva  was 
BO  delif^ted  with  the  aspect  of  the  country  that 
he  called  it  Kew  Spain,  and  sent  Alvarado  back 
to  Ouba  to  retort  to  Governor  Yetasques  what 
they  had  seen  and  what  they  had  heard,  for  the 
firrt  tim&  about  the  immense  «upire  of  Monte- 
Boma,  In  February^  1619,  he  aocMnpanied 
Oortee  in  hia  expeditioo,  and  took  an  active 
■nd  remarkable  part  in  all  the  inoidenta  of  the 
conquest  of  Mexico.  Ckurtee,  while  oigued  in 
the  Mtle  egainst  NarTaes,  left  the  dty  ofllez- 
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ioo  under  obarse  of  Alvarado,  but  by  his  crudty 
and  rapacity,  the  latter  osoaed  an  Insurrection, 
and  narrowly  eBoapai  with  his  life.  In  the 
&mous  retTMt  of  the  night  of  July  1, 1620 
(la  noehe  triate),  Alvarado  again  distinguished 
himself  by  his  gallant  exploits,  and  to  com- 
memorate his  bravery,  an  enormous  ditch  over 
which  he  leaped  to  eso^ie  from  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  is  called  to  this  day  "el  Balto  de 
Alvarado."  On  his  return  to  Sp^do.  he  was  r^. 
oeived  with  great  6olat  by  Charles  v.,  and  ap- 
pdnted  governor  of  Quatemula.  He  married 
a  daof^ter  of  the  iUustrioia  fiunily  of  the 
duke  of  Albnqnerque^  and  returned  to  ^lain 
aooompanied  by  a  Lost  of  friends  and  adven- 
turers.  Subsequently  he  had  violent  oonteeta 
with  Pizarro^  bat  he  preserved  the  confidence 
of  the  miperor,  who  appointed  him  governor  of 
Htmduras  as  well  aa  of  Guatemala.  He  made 
many  discoveries  on  the  OaUfomia  coast,  and 
coDtmued  to  colonize  and  explore  the  American 
continent  until  1641,  when  he  waa  killed  in  an 
encounter  vriih  the  Indiaos. 

ALVAKE21,  BsRNJiBDo  de,  a  Spanish  adven- 
turer, bora  at  Seville  in  1514,  died  in  1684. 
At  the  age  of  1^  he  joined  the  Mexican  army, 
from  which  he  ms  expelled  fiw  bad  conduct  and 
transported  to  the  I^mippinee.  Heeaoq>edfrom 
prison  and  found  his  way  to  Pern,  where  he 
amaaaed  a  consideraUe  fortune,  which  he  used 
for  the  establishment  of  hospitals  at  Meuoo 
and  other  citiea  of  If  ew  Sp^.  These  hospitals 
were  supported  by  the  charitable  sodety  of  St 
Hippolytos,  which  he  founded  and  endowed^ 
and  whioh  received  its  charter  as  a  religious 
order^from  Pope  Innocent  XII. 

ALYABEZ,  Feakoisoo,  a  Portuguese  trav- 
eller and  divine,  bora  at  Colmbr^  died  about 
1640.  He  was  diaplain  of  £ing  Emanuel,  and 
had  the  reputation  of  an  accomplished  theolo* 
giant  ^Qt  his  cidms  upon  the  grateful  remem- 
U'anoe  of  posteri^  rest  principally  mion  the  re- 
markidde  part  he  took  in  the  ezplorati(Hi  of 
Abysdnia,  and  the  additions  which  he  made  to 
the  existing  knowledge  of  that  country.  Ia 
1616,  in  the  capacity  of  councillor  and  chap- 
lain, he  accompanied  King  Emanoel'B  ambaaM> 
dor,  Buarte  Galvao,  to  the  oourt  of  Dand  the 
emperor  of  Abyssiiua)  but  Galvao  dying  on  the 
way,  Bodrigo  de  Lima  was  i^pointed  ambassa- 
dor, and,  under  his  charge,  in»  embassy  landed 
at  Mesoah  in  Abyssinia,  April  6,  1620.  Their 
journey  through  tne  interior  of  Abyssinia  was 
beset  with  many  diffioolties  and  dangers,  and 
their  embarrassment  was  increased  by  the  death 
of  a  Portuguese  priest  of  the  name  of  Mat6a, 
who  had  been  originally  diroatohed  by  the 
Abysunlan  empress-regent  Helen,  aa  a  messen- 
ger to  implore  King  fimannel^s  asdstanoe  against 
the  Turks,  and  who  had  rendered  many  usefol 
services  to  the  embas^,  as  guide  and  interpret- 
er. Bnt  if  the  Portuguese  had  to  encounter 
many  obstacles,  they  eqjoyed  also  the  advantage 
of  becoming  aoquamtra  with  many  of  the  re- 
markable foalnres  of  Abyadnia.  Alvarea  was 
e^eoial^  overoome  with  ddl^t  theardit 
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teotmal  gtandenr  of  the  nperb  Mfiudnb  of 
lalihelik  bt  the  land  ttf  laste— the  same  eatibe- 
dnila,  wniob,  aooordicg  to  Ethiopian  tradidooa, 
bave  been  in  ezisteiioe  aiBoe  the  daya  of  Abr»> 
ham,  baving  been  oarred  oat  ctf  the  rockg  by 
white  men  in  the  remarkable  short  spaoe  of 
M  years.  At  last,  Oct  30,  IffSO,  the  embassy 
made  their  solemn  entry  into  the  oapital  ol  the 
emperor  David,  snd  were  reoeired  with  every 
demonstntion  of  respect  and  distinotioa.  The 
Enropeen  adTentnrers  at  the  court  of  David 
threw  many  impedimenfas  in  the  way  of  the 
misdon;  the  amitasBador  himself,  Bodrigo  de 
lima,  was  very  nnpopolar.  Alvarez,  alone, 
made  himself  aooeptable  to  all  parties,  espedsl- 
ly  to  the  At^arinian  prieetiuwa,  vho  respected 
his  reUgloas  oharaoter,  and  to  the  Abyssinian 
emperor,  who  oonecftred  sooh  an  adminution  for 
hinij  that  he  mKiinted  him  ambaasadOT  to  llie 
Taboan— ft  mkaon,  however,  whioh  Alvarea 
eonld  only  disoharge  many  years  aftwward,  in 
1588,  when  be  aotnally  remitted  his  oredenjjab 
as  Abyarinian  ambassador  to  Popo  Clement  VII. 
The  embassy  left  the  Abyssinian  ooort  at  the 
beginning  of  1831,  with  a  view  of  retoming  to 
Portngal,  bat  a  mutiny  whioh  broke  oat  among 
the  oompany,  and  which  oalled  for  the  armed 
interference  of  the  Abysnnians,  forced  them 
to  retom  to  Abyadnla,  and  Alvarez  was  com- 
pelled to  stay  there  abont  6  years,  ontil  16S6, 
when  he  retnrned  to  lisbon,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  distinction  by  Joao  IIL,  King 
£manael  having  died  in  1621.  The  Ung 
pnmipted  himtoiniUiahtiie  resalti  of  fala  oIh 
■errations  during  his  6  yeaxa*  stay  in  Abyssinia, 
and  the  pablioMoa  ot  a  vwk  that  shed  so 
mnoh  new  li^t  upon  a  ooantry  so  little  known 
as  Ahyaduia  created  s  great  sensation  all  over 
Europe.  This  work  was  translated  into  French, 
Latin,  and  other  iangnages^  and  abridged  also 
by  RamositiB. 

ALYAHEZ,  JuAV,  a  Porta  gnese  writer,  bom 
at  Tones-novas  ^unng  the  16th,  died  at  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century.  He  accompa- 
nied Don  Fernando,  who  has  been  called  the 
holy  in£uiL  to  Africa,  and  shared  his  captivity. 
AfUr  the  death  of  this  martyr  he  returned  to 
Enrt^  when  ho  received  the  appoiDtrnent  of 
abbot  oommoidataire  of  the  oeuibrated  abbey 
of  Fftfo  da  Sow,  whicb  belongs  to  the  B«ie- 
diotine  monka,  and  whidi  is  ma  to  have  been 
foonded  V fiu^QS ^las  Moniz.  Heefiboted 
many  uaeftil  r^orms  in  the  abbey,  and  acquired 
also  B<»ne  distinoiion  by  his  book  on  the  holy 
infantjthe  unfortunate  son  of  Joao  I. 

ALYAKEZ,  JuAH,  leader  of  the  Mexican 
revolution,  which,  in  1665,  drove  Santa  Anna 
and  his  despotic  system  from  power,  and 
inaugurated  more  liberal  institutions.  He  was 
bom  In  1790,  and  ezeroiaed  from  his  eaj^iest 
days,  an  extraordinary  influence  over  the  peo- 
ple oi  Boatbem  Mexico.  ,  Of  republican  habits, 
taates,  and  pruKdple,  instinct  with  energy  and  fUf 
<tf  eonnwe,he'beoazDe  the  idotof  the  monntaiD- 
oars  in  his  immediate  ndghbortiood,  the  de- 
partment of  Ouerrero,  ana  the  t«m»  of  tlie 


diAmt  •dndnWntkiiB  vUsh  waoemMfy 
swayed  the  destli^  of  Mexioo^  and  vlioee  xe- 
peated  attempts  to  subdue  his  savage  sense  ot 
indepeodence  failed  against  the  powa>  whioh 
this  feeling,  shared  as  it  was  by  the  Indian 
tribes  of  the  mountain  districts,  had  given  hint 
over  the  hearts  of  those  tribes.  Wlien  the  ^s- 
content  engendered  by  Santa  Anna's  admiid»> 
tration  assumed  more   critical  proportioiia 
toward  the  end  of  1868,  aoA  whm  all  OTw 
the  land,  in  MMMtl^w^  •Chihuahua,  DnrassgOk 
Tamaulipas,  and  in  many  otiier  towna  and 
d^iartments,  the  popular  storm  began  to  gather, 
Alvarez  had  little  difficulty  in  kindling  in  the 
Iveast  of  his  Querruo  monotaine«s  the  flames 
of  insurreotiott.  It  was  olde4y  due  to  Us  in- 
flaenoe,  that  the  rebellhm  whioh,  cm  ^  nig^k 
of  Jan.  82. 1654,  twoke  ont  at  Aoi^nleo,  aeqaired 
the  magnitude  of  a  fimnidable  revclnlion.  The 
terror  with  which  his  name  filled  the  camp  of 
the  enemy,  was  equal  to  the  enthnnaam  whidh 
it  created  in  the  bosom  of  his  friends.  Sante 
Anna  denounced  him  as  a  bloodthir^  hyraa, 
and  as  the  psnther  of  the  south,  and  made 
tremendous  effints  to  undermine  hu  infioenee,. 
but  all  to  no  avaiL   Alvarez  had  the  whole 
south  <tf  Mexieo  on  bis  e^e,  while  fat  the  n<Hth 
and  east  the  revolution  soon  spread  over  the  d»- 
nutments  of  Jfichoacan,  Tamaulipas,  San-Lnis 
Potod,  Nuevo  Leon,  Paebla :  it  was  ^ciood  hy 
Haro  y  Tamariz,  Ignarao  Comonfiw^  Santos 
DegoUado,  Ghilwdi,  and  otiiflr  eminent  men. 
Some  Inoonaiderable  addiUma  to  the  insur- 
gent foroea  wa«  also  made  ij  adveotnraa 
from  Texas.    The  first  dedtive  engagement 
vhidi  took  place  at  Saltillo  in  the  province  of 
Cobahoila,  Jnly  38  and  38, 1865^  ended  meet  di»< 
astrously  KM- Santa  Anna.  Mmterey,  the  coital 
of  Nuevo  Jjom^  was  in  the  poaseesioa  of  the 
revolntionistBLwhile  Matamoras  was  serionaly 
threatened.   The  dictator's  power  was  at  an 
and.  In  the  decree  promulgated  by  Alvarez  at 
the  dawn  of  the  revolution,  March  1, 1864^  at 
Ayutia  in  the  district  of  Ometepeo  in  the 
d^Hurtment  of  Guerrero,  and  which  became 
noted  as  the  plan  of  Ayutia,  Santa  Anna's  de- 
position was  o^ially  annouiued,  and  republioaa 
mstitatioDS  wore  iwoposed  to  the  peme^  with 
Alvarez,  ^oholas  Bravo,  and  Tomaa  Motok^ 
as  commanders  of  the  army.   It  was  at  the 
instigation  of  Alvarez,  that  the  Amawan 
ambassador,  Gadsdra,  refused  to  make  ai^ 
flirther  payment  to  Santa  Anna,  wfao^  on  his 
flight,  Aug.  6, 1865,  was  extremely  deairoas  of 
adding  the  balance  of  $8,000,000,  due  by  the 
United  States  to  Mexico,  to  hia  other  spoila. 
After  Santa  Anna's  down&ll.  Gen.  Oarrera  was 
intrusted  for  6  months  with  the  chugs  of  the 
government,  which,  however,  he  relinauished 
m  Sept.,  in  mvor  of  Alvarez,  whose  nominatioa 
as  premdent  of  Mexico  was  ratifled  by  the 
assembly  of  Ouemavaoa,  which,   for  that 
purpose^  he  had  convoked  himself  on  Oct.  i, 
1855.  He  immediatelyiwooeeded  to  oiganiae 
his  cabinet,  giring  to  Onnoofort  the  war  de- 
partment, to  Melohior  Ocampo  the  foreign 
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cBoOt  siul  to  ^nillermo  Prieeto  tbe  finanoes.      ALYASEZ  DE  CASTRO,  IfAnuufo,  a  Spou- 

Alvares,  whose  head-qnartendonngthewarhMl  isli  general,  bom  in  177B,  died  in  1810,  distiu' 

been  at  Tixtla,  about  80  mika  fimn  Ao^hiIoo^  niuied  hioaself  in  the  campaign  agahut 

pitdied  up  hia  eainp  now  In  OnernftTMa,  to  the  N^Kdecm,  eqwciallj  daring  the  siege  of  Girone» 

nttor  amaKment  of  the  f<n>dgn  ambaaBadcwi^  <tfwhiohtownhewaatheoonimaDder.  Hede- 

vho  luid  nerer  b^bre  been  oompelled  to  newt  fended  the  town  with  great  spirit,  but  pe^- 

toffiioha  nngttlar  plaoe  for  the  transaotiw  of  lenoe,  added  to  all  the  hwrors  of  war,  decimated 

dii^matie  bonneas.  Bnt  the  Tetano  goerilla  his  army.  He  was  himself  prostrated  br  the 

leader  <tf  Guerrero  oonld  not  be  broken  to  the  disease,  and  rather  than  o^itolate  he  tendered 

ways  and  fashions  of  potiahed  sooietj.   He  was  his  resignation.   Bnt  after  the  evaonafiott 

snrroanded  by  this  wild  band  of  pintos  or  In-  the  place  he  was  thrown  inyto  the  iHison  of 

dian  partisans^  and  trampled  npon  all  laws  of  Hgoieres,  where  he  died  of  grief, 
deoonun,  by  walking  abont  vith  his  old  linrai      ALYABEZ  DE  LUNA,  born  inl888,  eiecnt- 

mooatdn  oostome  and  a  decayed  straw  hat.  ed  in  1468,  treasurer  and  &Torite  of  John  IL 

However,  as  the  place  was  too  &r  removed  Idog  of  Outale,  oeleWted  for  the  ascendency 

from  the  capital  for  the  prompt  dispatch  of  bn-  which  he  gained  over  that  prince.   He  was 

ainess,  he  at  leng^  had  to  make  np  his  mind  to  a  natural  son  of  Alvaro  de  Lnna,  lord  of 

leave  his  darling  Onemavaoa,  and  on  Nov.  16,  Oanete,  in  Aragon,  and  of  a  ocnmnon  prostitute. 

186&  he  mads  hn  entry  into  Mexioo,  eaoorted  When  a  Ix^L^  was  oalled  Fetw,  bnt  P<^ 

hj  hit  body-guard  of  Aoffiaa^  whoia  haggard,  Beoedi^  XUL,  who  was  oharmed  with  ma 

MrbariKL  MwenMo  i9pearaao&  seemed  to  fill  wi^  changed  Fet«  to  AlTara.  Mb  was  tnteo- 

the  inhabitanta  of  that  metropolis  witii  minted  dnoed  to  ooort  in  1406^  and  spent  tliero  iS 

feelings  <rf  mwriment  and  oonstematkuL  Bnt  years,  and  during  SO  of  them  *na^nt4ri'^efl  sodh 

they  were  somi  to  be  relieved  from  his  nnocm-  an  ascendency  ovw  the  king,  that  nothing 

g«iial  presence.   The  dissensions  in  his  caUnet  could  be  done  without  lua  ocmoorrenoe;  nay,  it 

between  the  poroa,  or  democratio  members,  and  is  related  by  Mariana,  that  the  king  could  not 

the  niOTe  conservative  ministers  whose  cause  waa  change  an  officer  or  servant  or  even  hia  <jothea 

represented  by  Oomonfert,  seemed  rather  to  in-  or  diet,  without  the  approbation  ot  Alvanz. 

oreaae  than  to  abate.   At  ihe  same  time  mortal  The  inaignant  nobles  rose  against  him,  and  he 

offence  had  been  given  to  the  army  and  dergy  was  banished  for  a  year  and  a  hal^  bat  such 

by  the  abolition,  by  decree  of  Nor.  84,  of  their  was  tbe  king's  partiality  that  he  was  recalled 

andent  privileges,  and  on  I>eo.  6,  Alvarez  foand  and  loaded  with  greater  honwH.    Acts  of 

himself  placed  In  the  most  awkward  position  by  tyranny  and  extortion,  however,  aooompUshed 

the  breaking  up  of  his  cabinet,  which  took  Ms  ruin;  he  waa  artftilly  sdzed  byhisenemiesr 

^noe  on  that  day.  The  old  warrior,  who  was  and  though  he  endeavored  to  scrften  the  king  to 

only  in  Us  dement  among  his  guerillaa  in  merqr,  he  was  tried,  oondemned,  and  bcheactod 

Gnarrero,  Att  bimaelf  rnwo  and  more  ontof  in  the  matket-plaoe  of  Yalladcdia.  HemetUa 

plaoe  in  «ie  nddst  of  ^  tormt^  of  afhirs,  the  fete  wiOi  Hm  grei^  intrepidity, 
iilotting  of  parties,  and  the  cabals  of  intriguers.      ALVABEZ  DE  ORIBNTE,  Fmsoxm  D^  a 

He  tendered  his  reslgnati<m,  Dea  8,  snbsti-  Portngneae  poet^  died  toward  the  close  of  tbe 

toting  in  hie  {dace  his  fenner  minister  Oomon-  16th  century.  His  LutUania  Trtm0rmada, 

fevt,  and  after  ]«ocuring  $300,000  from  the  written  psrtiy  in  prose,  partly  in  veree,  pob- 

natioDaJ  exchequer,  and  what  arms  and  mn-  llsbed  at  li^bion,  1607,  compwesfevorably  even 

nitions  he  oould  get  hold  o^  be  retomed  with  with  smue  paasagea  ot  Ounoens*  great  oatkHuI 

his  beloved  Indians  to  his  mouot^ns  in  southern  epic  A  second  edition  at  this  work  pubUahed 

Mexico,  where  be  oontinues  to  be  tbe  ruling  at  Lisbcsi,  1761. 

roirit  of  the  ooaatry.   During  his  enloits,      ALVAREZ  T  BiBNA,  3oek  Auromo,  a 

Alvarea  was  acoompaided     his  2  sons,  Diego,  Spanish  laognmher,  b(»ii  at  Madrid  in  the  mid- 

who  has  the  reputation  d  being  a  great  diplo-  die  of  tbe  IStu  century,  died  about  1603.  His 

matist,  and  is  commonly  spoken  <ji  as  snch;  |»indpal  work,         de  Madrid,  iiu$tM$  m 

aodEncanuunni,  who  sbines  on  the  battle-field,  mmtidad,  di^nidadm,  ormas,  toi«neia$^  y  orfat, 

Mxl  has  reertved  tlie  surname  of  the  warrior.  ms  pubUsked  at  Madrid,  1769-1791,  4  vdis. 

ALTABEZ,  MAnmr,  oonnt  of  Oolomara,  »  in  4to. 
Spanish  general,  bom  in  Andalnsia  In  1714,      ALVEKSLE^N,  FOupp  Easl,  oonnt  of,  a 

wd  In  1619.  In  1788  he  took  an  aottvo  part  Rusrian  statsaman,  born     Hanover,  Deo.  16, 

bi  the  Italiui  campaign,  and  in  1770  be  was  1746,  cUed  at  Berlui,  Oct.  SI,  ISOfl.   He  q>rang 

(be  eommander  of  the  femous  camp  of  St.  from  one  of  the  oldest  femiUes  of  Prussia,  who 

Booh,  and  of  the  siege  of  Gibndtar.   In  1794  date  tiwir  eminence  back  to  the  times  of  Ofaarle- 

he  was  i^pointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  magno.  He  was  educated  together  with  tbe 

t>f  Navarre  and  Gnipnzooa,  bnt  as  he  oonld  not  future  king,  Prederiok  Williun  U.,  and  his 

snooeed  '  in  preventing  the  progress  of  tbe  1m>ther  the  prince,  Fredmok  Henry ;  studied 

iVench  army,  the  Prince  of  Oastel-Franco  was  law  at  Halle,  and.devoted  himself  to  dii^oniaoy. 

iqqMHnted  to  take  his  plaoe,  and  he  retired  He  represented  the  Pmsriangovenunentsncces- 

from  active  service.  From  1808  to  1814,  oen-  sively  at  the  oonrts  of  Bararia,  France,  Holland, 

tenariaa  as  he  was,  be  served  under  JoMfh  andEnglsad.  In  1791  he  was  put  at  the  head  of 


Bon^iarte,  as  ooondllor  testate. 
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logical  tablean  of  tlie  events  of  the  war  from  the 
peace  <k  Manster  ontil  that  of  Hnbertaborg. 

ALYIAHOf  BABtounaoo,  aVenetiaii  gene- 
ra], bom  towwd  the  middle  of  the  ISth  centoiy, 
aed  Oct  7, 1616.  In  1608,  he  diatk^nished 
Umself  in  the  battle  against  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian, and  defeated  his  army  whidi  had  in- 
vaded the  Friali.  He  followed  up  his  victoiy 
by  the  oaptore  of  Trieste.  In  1609,  daring  the 
engagement  of  the  Yenetian  army  with  the 
French  army,  oonmumded  by  Louis  XII.,  he 
was  wounded  and  fell  into  tibe  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Under  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded. 
Uarch  14,  1618.  at  Blois,  between  France  aad 
the  republic  of  Venice,  be  recovered  his  liberty. 
On  bis  return,  he  continued  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  repulse  of  the  Spanish  army  under 
6en.  Oardonne,  who  had  mvaded  the- Yene- 
tian territory.  He  ako  ctatributed  materially 
to  assist  Frandu  I.,  the  ally  of  Venioe^  in  Im 
victory  at  Uarignaaover  the  Swissanay  cm  Sept. 
14, 1616.  BttMeqnently,  Alviano  noonqoned 
■rane  of  flie  towns  whidi  the  VeneUana  liad 
lost  in  previous  c(Hifliot8,  and  after  having  taken 
Bergamo,  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  besiediog 
Brescia,  wh«i  he  died.  By  order  of  the  Vo- 
netian^vemment he  was  buried  with  pom^. 

AL  VlKOZY,  JosKPH,  banm  von,  an  Austrian 
fleld-marBhal,  bom  in  1786,  in  Traosylrania, 
died  in  1810  at  Buda.  He  distinguished  hlm- 
etAf  durii^  the  7  gears'  war,  at  Torgaa,  at  the 
capture  of  Schweidnitz,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Toplitz.  During  the  peace,  he  Introduced 
many  reforms  in  the  tactics  of  the  Austrian 
troops.  la  1789  he  took  part,  under  Fidd- 
marshftl  Landon,  in  the  campaign  agunst  the 
Turks,  and,  althourii  he  did  not  succeed  in  rft< 
dodng  Belgrade,  tbo  emperor  Joseph  IL  oon- 
ferred  upon  him  the  dignity  of  lieutenant  field- 
mawhal.  Subsequently  he  was  sent  to  Uigo 
to  qnell  the  insurrection.  Alvinozy  was  not 
suooeasftil  on  this  occasion,  but  the  ooofidenoe 
la  his  oottBommate  ability  as  a  tactician  re- 
mained the  same,  so  much  so  that  he  was  put 
at  the  head  of  the  Austrian  army  against  sfet- 
poleon.  He  obttdned  some  sn^  advantages 
over  the  French  at  the  Scalda,  at  Bassano,  at 
Yioenza,  but  he  lost  the  two  great  battles  of 
Areola  and  Bivoli,  and  was  rwsalled  and  even 
aocnsed  of  treachery.  But  the  emperor  of 
Austria,  who  had  been  one  of  Alvinozy's  mili- 
tary pupils,  did  not  take  any  notice  of  then 
impntationB,  and  appointed  liim,  in  1708,  so- 
periw  oommander  of  Hongary,  where  he  reor^ 
saniced  Hie  army,  and  10  years  later,  in  1808, 
he  conferred  upon  nim  tiie  rank  of  field-marshal. 

ALXIHGER,  JoHAinT  Baptut  VON,  a  Ger- 
man poet,  bora  at  Yienna,  Jan.  24, 1706,  died 
May  1, 1797.  Though  he  was  a  doctor  of  laws, 
and  held  the  title  of  court  advocate,  he  availed 
himself  of  his  legal  station  only  to  urange  dis- 
putes, or  plead  for  the  poor.  Lyrical  poetry 
was  his  favorite  pursuit.  ^  works  were  puh- 
liehed  at  Yienna,  in  1812,  in  10  volumes.  Hs 
principal  prodnotiona  aretwo  ohivfdresque  epics 
in  Wielaiid'B  style,  "  DooUn  of  Meutz,"  and 
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"  Bliomberis."  He  was  a  man  of  del^tfbl  bo 
oial  qualitiea,  and  greet  g^ieroai^  of  di^oniioQ. 

ALYM-GU£RAI,  t£ft  84tii  khan  of  the 
Crimea,  appcrinted  to  this  office  by  the  SubBms 
Porte  as  the  snoceasor  of  Aralon,  lived  tcnraid 
the  middle  of  the  18th  oentory.  was  a 
person  of  oonsiderable  ability,  but  tetUeas  ia 
Lis  expenditure  and  cruel  in  his  diipoai&a. 
He  exasperated  the  Tartars  by  bis  constant  in- 
crease of  the  taxes,  uid  when  on  occaaoa  <tf  a 
famine  in  Oonstantinople,  he  called  upon  them 
for  supplies,  an  insorrebtiffli  broke  oat,  in  caa- 
sequence  of  which  Alym-Gn6nd  was  eventaall; 
recalled  in  1768. 

ALYPIU8  OF  Axexjlndbia,  an  I^yp^ 
philoeopher,  a  dwarl^  who  lived  in  the  4th  eea- 
toiy,  distingnished  ux  the  salrtlety  of  his  wit 
One  day  he  met  the  philmo^ter  lamUkliDS^ 
and  aaked  Mm  whetiier  in  bu  <Hd^on  erciy 
rich  man  was  not  either  a  xogno  himself  erim 
son  of  a  TOgne.  This  raeetion  atnidc  Im- 
blicbos  as  bo  subtle,  that  ne  ^d  not  dare  ^ts 
an  opiniin,  but  cultivated  the  aoquaintanee  (tf 
Alypius.  The  teachings  of  this  phikaqpberinn 
all  oral;  he  did  not  leave  any  writing 

ALTPIUS  ov  Abtiooo,  an  arcMtect  and 
engender,  who  Uved  about  860  A.  D.,  undor  the 
reign  <^  Julian  the  Apostate.  He  was  (H^ered 
by  Julian  to  rebuild  ^e  t«mple  of  JemsaloD, 
but,  after  having  proceeded  vrith  the  wwk  to 
some  extent,  he  abandoned  it  upon  the  grotmd 
that  the  earth  underneath  was  burning.  13^ 
years  afterward  he  was  accused  of  soroerj, 
banished,  and  his  property  oonfisc^ed. 

ALYHUS  OF  Gsoos,  a  Greek  writer  and 
mnaidsn,  who  lived,  aooor^ng  to  Caadodonis, 
anterior  to  tlie  era  of  Ptoleuiy,  and  even  a 
Eodid.  Acoording  to  J>e  la  Bwde,  he  lived  in 
tiie  second  half  of  the  4th  century.  He  ha« 
written  a  very  unique  work,  the  moncal  notes 
of  the  Greek  Ettraynyri  ptovauo)  ^trodootioD  to 
Music),  which  was  pubushed  at  Leyden  in  1616. 

ALSiATE  Y  BAMIRES,  Joefc  Airrfiino,  a 
Mexican  astronomer  and  gei^frapher,  who  died 
toward  the  end  of  the  1 6th  century.  He  was 
the  oorreapondent  of  the  scientific  aoademj 
of  Pftris,  and  published  at  Mexico  the  Goeita 
da  Literatura^  through  which  he  created  a  lore 
for  science  among  the  Kexioan  youth.  ^ 
made  many  astronomical  observaticms  and  \A 
variotts  writings  connected  with  geogr^yand 
natural  hiatcHy.  He  ia  also  tiie  author  of  a 
Goriona  essay,  Sar  la  UmiU  det  neigei  perpetur 

AMAOITBAf  a  South  American  rinr  emptr- 
ing  into  the  soulSiem  month  of  the  OriBOOo, 
and  forminft  as  it  approadiea  that  o'''^^^^ 
part  of  the  boundary  betwe«i  British  and  Co- 
lomUan  Guiana. 

AMADEI,  Carlo  Aktokio,  a  doctor  of  mej- 
cine  and  botanist,  bom  at  Bologna  aBoat  the 
middle  of  the  I7th  century,  died  in  IW.  By 
the  inspection  of  a  sin^e  grain  he  was  ■"'^ 
name  the  plant  to  which  it  belonged.  B«  *J 
covered  2  rare  species  growing  in  It^^yj,*^^ 
bad  never  yet  been  daenfled,  and  one  of  wtaub 
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is  a  native  of  the  eqoatorial  regiomi.  One  of 
them  oansed  the  creation  of  a  new  order  named 
Mdfmianda,  in  honor  of  Amadena'  oonntrymaa 
AldroTando. 

AMADEUS.  A  name  tot  common  in  the 
mling  fimily  of  Savoy,  ud  first  adopted  by 
the  ddeet  aon  <j{  Oonnt  Hnmbert,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1 1th  oentary.  The  most  noteworthy 
ndera  of  this  name  are :  L  The  5th  oonnt  of 
Savoy  of  that  name,  born  1285,  died  at  Avignon 
in  1S23.  He  was  the  first  ooant  of  Savoy  who 
adiieved  a  European  repatatton,  and,  though 
his  territ(H7  was  small,  obtained  the  surname 
of  Great.  He  largely  inoreased  his  paternal  do- 
minions by  marriage,  porohase,  and  donations. 
Bis  most  brilliant  exploit  was  the  repolse  of  the 
Tnrlcs  from  Rhodes,  then  in  the  possession  of 
the  knights  of  Malta.  A  Halteee  oroes,  with 
the  letters  F.  £.  B.  became  benoeforth  the 
arms  of  Amadsua  and  hia  snooenors.  The  ex- 
planatiMi  of  the  motto  ial^tUudomuBkoditm 
tmutU,  His  daughter  was  married  to  Andro- 
aieoB,  the  emperw  of  Oonstandnoide.  -In  order 
to  indnee  Pope  John  XXH.  to  preach  a  crosade 
in  &vor  of  his  son-in-law,  he  uodertook  a  Joar- 
ney  to  Avignon,  where  he  died.  II.  The  dth 
Ooimt  of  Savoy  of  that  name,  and  for  some  time 
pope  oraati-pope^aooeeded  bis  father  Amadeos 
Vfl.  in  I8dl.  He  purchased  the  country  of 
Genevois  for  45,000  florins,  and  thus  the  house 
of  Savoy  became  so  poweiful  that  the  emperor 
Sigismund,  in  1416,  erected  Savoy  into  a  duchy. 
For  serrioes  rendered,  John  Palffiologns,  doke  of 
Montferrat,  agreed  to  hold  the  Harqoisate  of 
Ktmtferrat  as  a  fief  of  the  house  of  Savoy.  By 
marriage  and  donation  he  made  yet  fhrther  ao- 
qmaitiiDiu.  He  then  abandoned  bis  dai^y  to 
nia  aon  and  retired  \fi  the  monastery  of  Bipaille. 
Although  desiroQB  of  having  a  reputation  fbr 
ansteri^,  he  lived  so  liixnriotuily  there  that 
fitire  B^ilU  became  a  s^ing  in  the  French 
language,  ngnifying  to  make  good  cheer.  AI- 
though  he  had  never  reonved  holy  orders,  he 
was  elected  pope  and  was  confirmed  by  the 
ootmdL  He  was  crowned  at  Basel  by  the 
cardinal  of  Aries,  under  the  title  of  PeUz  Y. 
The  papal  dignity  was  contested  by  Engenins, 
who  was  supported  by  Prauoe,  England,  Italy, 
^>ain,  and  Hungary.  Eogenius  died,  and  the 
cardiaab  at  Bome  elected  Thomas  de  Sarzan 
C^(ioholas  V).  Amadeus  resigned  the  papal 
crown  in  his  &Tor,  siipiilatinA,  however,  that 
he  shoidd  be  perpetual  ^K»t(dioal  legate  m  hia 
late  teniporBf  dominions,  he  lAonld  ouh 
tinne  to  wear  the  pODtifioal  drees  ezoept  hi  a 
few  partioulan,  that  he  need  not  go  to  Bome 
to  attend  any  general  oounoU,  and  that  the 
pope  should  nse  to  reoeive  him,  and  permit  him 
Co  loss  his  cheek  instead  ot  his  foot. 

AMADIS,  is  a  name  much  used  in  the  ro- 
mances of  chivalry  which  come  down  to  ns 
from  the  middle  ages.  We  diBtingoish  fbur 
of  than.  L  Amadis  at  Gxula,  a  natural  son 
o£  Perion  of  France  and  Elisuier,  daughter  of 
the  img  of  Brittany.  II,  Akadib  of  Obeeoe, 
grandson  of  the  emperor  of  Tretoiond.  III. 
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AjfADis,  son  of  the  Oolchian  king  Agesilaua 
and  Diana.  IV.  Aiunis  ov  Trsbizond,  a  son 
of  Roger  the  well-beloved  of  Greece.  AU  these 
W9re  aeatnrea  ot  the  fiction  writer's  bndn. 
Tiie  romance  oi  Ama^  of  Gauls  is  1^  &r  the 
most  funoua.  Vaso  Lobeira  firat  wrote  it  in 
Portuguese  prose  in  the  14th  century.  It  was 
traoalated  into  Spanish  by  Ordonez  de  Montal- 
vo  about  1460.  The  Frenchman  D'Herberay 
translated  it  into  £Vwoh  0566)  and  published 
it  with  the  mistranslated  tiUe  Amadit  dm 
G<tuiM,  BO  as  to  make  it  appear  to  be  of  French 
origin.  The  Gaula  of  Amadis  is  Wales,  and 
the  Boenes  and  characters  are  British.  The 
storyia  foimded  upon  the  patriotic  atrn^es  of 
the  Welsh  against  the  An^ee  and  Saxons,  pre- 
vious to  the  Buwosed  time  of  Prince  Arthur. 
The  Romans  and  Saxons  are  united  against  the 
andent  BritomL  and  the  Saxons  are  much 
abused  the  Oeltio  romanon'.  The  romance 
waa  nevOT  much  esteoned  in  Italy. 

AMADIYAH,  a  district  and  town  of  Koor- 
^stan.  Ttte  town,  described  "by  Lt^^ard  as  a 
heap  of  ruins,  is  situated  on  a  branch  of  the 
Tigris,  about  65  miles  N.  N.  W.  firom  Mosul 
It  has  astrong  fort,  ocmsidered  the  ke;  to  Eoor- 
distan.   The  town  is  of  great  antiquity. 

AUAGEB,  a  small  islaod,  lying  to  t^e  south- 
ward of  Copenhagen,  across  the  harbor ;  one 
of  the  snbnrbs  of  the  city  is  built  upon  it  ta 
area  is  alwut  twenty  square  miles.  It  furnishes 
Oopenbagen  with  v^tablea  and  products  of 
the  dairy. 

AMAIN,  a  seafiiring  term,  importing  to  lower 
something  at  once.  Thos,  to  sbike  anuun,  is 
to  lower  the  topsail ;  to  wave  amain,  is  to  wave 
a  drawn  awora  as  a  signal  that  the  inemy 
should  lower  or  strike  thai  topsalla, 

AHAKOOSA,  an  island  belonging  to  the 
Japanese  empire,  lying  west  of  Kiueiu. 

AKALAIHE  SYHPHOBinS,  alearaed  ecde- 
riastic  of  the  8th  centnry.  He  was  director  of 
the  Palace  school  under  Louis  the  Debonair. 
He  wrot&  among  other  things,  a  EegU  det  eha- 
noinea^  which  was  the  chief  ceremonial  author- 
ity in  the  dinrohee  of  France  for  two  centuries ; 
but  in  the  11th  century  it  was  denouuoed  by 
Pierre  Damioi  and  discountenanced  \fj  Fope 
Nidtolas  IL  and  fell  into  disuse. 

AMALABIO,  the  son  oi  Alario  H.,  and  Isst 
Yifflgoth  king  of  Spain,  was  bom  A.  D.  601, 
and  killed  in  681.  He  was  (mly  6  years  old  at 
his  ftttter's  death,  and  his  bastard  brother 
woold  have  supplanted  him,  had  not  his  ^and- 
ftthw  Tbeodorio,  king  (^the  Ostro^ths,  seised 
the  throne  and  preserved  it  for  his  grandson 
untU  he  reached  manhood.  He  married  Olo- 
tilda,  daughter  of  CJlovis,  king  c£  the  Franks, 
In  627,  and  having  treated  ner  with  great 
cruelty  to  induce  her  to  embrace  Arianism, 
hffl*  brother  Ohildebert  marched  against  him, 
and  defeated  bim  in  battle.  He  waa  killed  In 
thefiight 

AMALASONTH  A,  daughter  of  Theodoric  the 
Great,  king  of  the  OstTOgoth^  was  born  A.  D. 
49^  and  died  in  685.  Her  fioe  intellect  and 
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exieain  leambig  decided  Theodorlo  to  mate 
her  the  reoant  cf  Italy,  daring  the  miaoritT' d 
hue  taa  Atbalario,  to  vhom  be  had  beqaeauied 
that  kingdom,  in  tlda  poaitioii  ahe  dKnred 
great  administratiTe  talent,  bat  her  oeaeelasa 
6ffi>rt8  to  edacate  her  eon  were  thwarted  by 
the  Gothle  nobUa,  and  his  debaacheriea  de- 
rtroyed  Um  at  the  age  d  16.  She  stiU  «a- 
dearored  to  retain  poww,  bat  throng  the  in- 
flnenoe  of  Jaetinian  was  imprisoned  by  Theodat, 
her  coasin  and  fellow-resent,  and  atranj^ed. 

AMALEKITES  (all  that  liok  ap,  or  strike, 
or  nse  lU).  The  first  information  we  hare  of 
this  tribe  is,  that  they  attacked  the  hindmost 
ranks  of  the  Israelites,  as  thef  were  joameyiog 
throngh  the  wilderness,  and  slew  the  weary. 
J^Tom  this  droomstanoe  there  grew  np  the  niost 
inveterate  hatred  between  the  Hebrews  and 
the  Amalekites,  whioh,  after  repeated  oonfliots, 
beghinitig  with  the  battle  in  which  Hnr  and 
AutHi  i^ed  vp  the  hands  of  Hosee  on  the 
monntain  nntil  the  going  down  of  the  son, 
ended  in  tlie  ntter  destraction  of  the  Amale- 
kites, daring  the  rtign  of  Hesekiah.  Some 
difficalty  has  been  experienced  in  determining 
both  the  genealogy  and  geogeB.ph'y  of  the 
Amalekites — ftxnn  the  fact  of  apparently  oon- 
tradictory  mention  of  them  in  the  Soriptores. 
They  are  t^ken  of  as  a  very  powerfol  people 
in  the  days  of  Ptoses,  and  yet  they  are  said  to 
have  been  descended  firom  £saa.  Bat  from 
Ssaa  to  the  first  Amalekitlflh  war  under  Ifoses 
coold  hare  been  only  three  or  foar  generations. 
They  are  also  qtoken  of  (Knmben,  zxir.  flO) 
as  tike  first  of  nations  "  in  the  speech  of  Ba> 
laam,  Oalmet  oondndes  that  there  were  three 
^flterent  trib«  derignated  hj  tiiis  name.  L 
The  ancient  Amalekites^  of  whwn  Balaam 
Hwaks,  and  who  lived  on  the  Jordan.  II.  The 
Amalekites  with  whom  Jo^oa  fonght  under 
Moses,  and  who  dwelt  soath  of  Palestine,  and 
east  of  Egypt,  and  to  whom  David  refers  (1 
Sam.  zxrii-X  vho  "were  of  old  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land,  as  thou  goest  to  Shor,  ^ven  nnto 
the  land  l^TpL"  It  was  with  these  the 
lacrting  fend  of  the  Jews  existed.  III.  The  de- 
soendants  of  Esan.  This  mainly  reconciles  the 
geogrwhioal  and  ethnological  diffionlties  of  the 
case.  The  Arabians  say  the  Amdekites  were 
deeoended  from  Ham.  If  we  nnderstand  tins 
to  be  the  genmlogy  of  the  Sd  tribe  mentioned 
above,  we  are  aUe  to  aoeonnt  iac  tMr 
I«owfl8s  in  the  days  of  Hoses,  and  also  ior  a 
fiut  which  spears  uironghoat  the  Scv^nral  re- 
oord  d  this  people,  that  their  sympathies  were 
never  with  the  Bdomites,  bat  with  the  Oa- 
naanites  in  their  contests  with  the  Israelitea. 

AKALFI,  a  decayed  city  and  seaport  of  Na- 
ples, on  the  Salerno  gnl^  lat  40°  88'  N.,  long. 
14°  87'  10"  E.  Popahition,  aboat  6,000.  It 
attained  great  distinction  as  the  prinoipal  mart 
in  the  Levant  for  -  all  eastern  merchandise. 
Amalfi,  then  an  independent  maritime  repablio, 
was  the  first  Italian  state  that  traded  with 
Egypt  It  is  the  birth-place  of  Flavio  Gioja, 
the  im{Mrover  of  the  marinw^e  compass. 
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AMALGAM  (Gr.  apa,  bmther,  a&dTmtta, 
to  many,  or  aooording  to  Dr.  Webster  from 
paXaytta,  and  tUs  from  fi^tmrM,  to  saAeni 
an  aUor  of  two  or  more  metab,  one  m 
d  whiim  most  be  mennuT',  This  metal  has  a 
remarkable  power  d  diraolving  most  of  the 
other  metals  and  forming  coinoinations  that 
may  be  applied  directly  to  various  uses.  And, 
moreover,  as  the  mnonry  is  easily  expelled  from 
them  by  heat,  these  ownbinations  are  used  as  a 
means  of  bringing  other  metals  into  a  om^tion 
of  oonvenient  flf>plioation  to  many  parposea 
Thns,  gilding  is  stunetimes  effected  by  waaluDg 
other  metals  with  a  solotion  d  gold  m  mercory, 
which  is  an  amalgam.  The  meroary  is  driven 
off  by  heat  and  the  gold  r«aains  coating  tbe 
Borfhce.  A  process  is  patented  in  Enjdand  £» 
covering  iron  with  xino,  which  is  based  on  this 
iwinfiijue.  A  eonandemUe  d^ree  of  eold  is 
|»odiraed  1b  flnming  flome  amawanu.  Thus,  is 
miniw  at  a  temperatare  d  96^  f.  118  parts  <if 
tin  and  801  of  lead,  both  in  filings,  284  of  bis- 
muth in  fine  powder,  and  1,616  of  meronry,  the 
temperatnre  falls  evm  to  18°.  Many  of  the 
atnaigMTia  are  deflidte  componnds,  from  which 
the  mercury  in  excess  may  be  sqneezedoot; 
but  sometimes  the  liqaid  that  thus  escwes  i> 
fband  to  be  itself  an  amalmm,  ocmtdning  a 
less  proportioa  of  the  haraer  metals,  seou- 
ing  to  indicate  two  definite  compotrnds  of 
dinerent  proportions.  This  is  otMOTved  with 
the  MinJgiun  of  meroary  with  silver,  and  also 
Trith  tin.  In  tinning  mirrors,  tiie  ^ass  vlateB 
are  laid  vpoa  smooth  stone  tablce  covered  with 
the  amalgam.  The  solid  p(Hti(»u  Adhere  in  a 
tUnflhn  to  the  glass;  andtUsisaooDqKxudrf 
atomio  proixnlions.  The  liqaid,  sqneeied  ont 
by  the  weight  plaoed  vpaa  the  glass,  proves 
also  to  be  an  amalgam  contdiujig  bat  a  snull 
proportion  d  tin.  Amalgams  are  prepared  by 
patting  the  harder  metals,  reduced  to  nsall 
UZ&  in  meroary,  and  dissolving  them  with  or 
wHhont  heat,  as  may  be  reqair«d.  When  the 
metals  are  not  easily  dissolved!,  they  may  be 
robbed  together  or  tritarated  In  a  mortsr,  or 
melted,  and  the  mercury  heated  amd  poured  into 
the  fused  metal.  This  is  the  prooeas  for  prepar- 
ing an  amalgam  of  4  parts  meroary,  2  siiM^  nd 
1  part  tin  for  the  electrical  maohine.  The  sne 
ia  first  melted,  the  tin  added,  and  then  the  hot 
mennuT  stirred  in.  Itiatobeahakentillooid, 
ih«ntrnnratad  and  inOed  in  sfinedere.  An 
amwlgw™  d  meroary  witii  iron  is  jftvpani  ^ 
rabbmg  together  in  a  mortar  dean  hw  filh# 
and  zinc  amjilgwij  and  adding  a  solution  of  pe^ 
ohloride  of  kon.  By  rubbing  and  heating  tiiis 
mixtare  a  bright  flmnlgani  of  iron  and  merauT 
is  prodaoed.  Some  amalgams  take  a  crystu- 
Hne  fbrm,  thus  indioating  oombination  in  defi-* 
site  proportions;  and  there  is  also  a  native  amal- 
gun  of  this  character — of  meroary  with  silver. 
This  B  fonnd  in  dodecahedral  omdala,  consist 
hig  (tf  1  atom  of  rilver  and  2  of  mercary,=So 
per  omt  of  the  one  and  64  of  the  other.  Oos 
part  of  gold  heated  .with  6  parts  of  meroo^ 
crystallizes  on  cooling  in  fbnr-^ded  prisms.  ™ 
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aiadgam  made  <tf  8  parte  of  morcnry  and  1  of 
tuL  fonna  onbio  erystals.  Amalgams  freed  from 
tbdr  exoeas  of  mwoiU7  are.  wh«L  fredily  mad& 
dry  paity  aabstanoea,  whicJi  soon  beoome  hard 
lUufltoiMb  Thia  proper^  makeaswne  of  than 
eonTenient  for  filung  oantiaa  of  teeth,  but  (he 
iijjarj  tiie  mereory  maj  ^bck  npoD  the  ayatem 
raidera  their  use  highly  ot^eetioiiabld. 

AKAL&AMATION,  the  process  of  eztraot- 
Ing  gdd  and  silver  from  the  gangnes  in  which 
they  ooonr  in  nature  by  combining  them  with 
mercmry.  The  ores  are  cmahea  and  then 
washed  throngh  different  maobines  in  which 
mercury  is  placed.  This  seizes  npon  the  little 
particles  of^  the  metals  that  cmue  in  oontaet 
with  it,  and  lyings  them  together  into  one  mass, 
from  wfaieh  the  earthy  matters  are  all  washed 
Away.  Any  greasy  sabstonoe  present  almost 
-whwly  preveats  this  ^e<^  the  grease  adhering  in 
afibniqio&theBiirfiwwof  themercnry,fliid  thus 
mderiog  impraotioaUe  the  <doaeoaQtaat  neoe^ 
Mury  for  their  onion.  The  amalgam  is  from 
tioM  to  time  tdcm  out  of  the  washing  ma- 
ohine&  aqneezed  throngh  cloth  or  dressea  deer- 
skin, the  Uquid  pcHiion  replaced  and  the  aoM 
distilled,  or  simply  "  bnmed  off  "  in  an  open 
pan,  ao  nuMh  of  the  meroory  being  aaTed  as 
may  collect  in  a  little  water  kept  in  the  side  of 
the  pan  Cutheet  from  the  fire.  The  prop<»l3on 
thoa  saved  ia  much  greater  than  one  woold 
imagine.  The  process  adopted  In  Uexico  and 
Sonth  America  for  amalgamating  thesnlphnret 
and  chloride  of  silver,  which  are  poor  in  metal, 
ia  ao  interesting  bat  somewhat  complicated 
chemioal  prooeas. 

AKALIA,  Abna,  dnohess  of  Baxe-Weimar, 
Beenid  daughter  oi  Duke  Ead  of  Bnmswick 
VoUtobOttel,  bom  Oot  24,  1789,  died  April 
misor.  Bbe  was  married  to  the  dnke  Emsb 
of  Weimar  In  1706.  After  her  hiiBbaDd<a  death 
in  1766,  she  took  the  reins  of  govwDment,  and 
-wielded  them  so  welL  that  Baxe-Weimar  reo^v- 
ed  no  ham  from  the  7  years*  war  or  the  famine 
ofl77S.  In  1775  die  reeigned  the  administration 
to  her  son,  and  devotea  herself  to  the  cnltiva- 
tiott  of  soienoe.  For  80  years  she  lived  in  the  so* 
dety  of  Widand,  Goethe,  Herder,  and  Schiller. 

AILALIE,  Mabu  FEEDism  AvausT&  a  dra- 
matic poetess,  the  dnohess  of  Saxony,  and  eldest 
rister  d  Frederic  Angnst  II.,  bom  Ang.  10, 
1704.  After  receiving  a  oarefol  and  learned 
•dnostku  die  traveUw  in  Italy,  France,  and 
SMdn.  In  1810  her  marriage  with,  the  Mnpwor 
iMpdeon  was  agitated,  but  he  havbu  given  tiM 
pnimBM  to  tmarohaoohesa  KariaLotdsa,  she 
nnwinad  vmnarried,  and  empk^ed  her  honra 
ofkiame  in  ooMnnng  the  arte  of  poetry  and 
mnsic.  She  ocnapoaedin  ms,  ondertbename 
of  Amalie  HeitsTf  a  drama  enUtled  '*  Tlie  Ooto- 
nation  Day,"  and  in  tbe  next  year  a  second 
piece  entiuM  "  Meero."  These  poems  were  of 
«  hi^y  romantic  and  fantastic  character,  with 
thdr  BOfloe  in  the  Orient,  and  were  broopit  oat 
with  great  sncoess  at  the  oonrt  theatre  of  Drea* 
den.  She  wrote  several  other  plays,  among 
wUch  were  "Fabehood  and  lUth,"  "The 
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Uncle,"  «  The  Marriage  King,"  and  "  The  Heir 
by  Primogeniture,"  all  of  whidi  were  repreeent- 
ed  with  brilliant  snocees  before  the  conrt  uid  in 
the  dtiM  of  Germany.  The  aim  of  most  of  her 
dramas  is  to  paint  the  mauiera  of  hnmble  lifSa^ 
and  to  dww  the  supwiority  (tf  dmple  hot  pnre 
minds  to  the  pretensions  of  aristocratio  pride. 
She  ia  skilfol  in  prodnong  stage  effects,  and 
thongh  her  comedies  rather  ladt  ttie  comic  de- 
ment, and  her  tragedies  are  not  deeply  nor 
fearfully  pathetic,  they  yet  do  not  foil  to  please 
and  touch  tbe  listener.  The  duchesa  is  said  to 
have  composed  also  pieces  of  aaored  mode  and 
portions  of  (^>era. 

AKALS,  or  Auali,  the  name  of  the  royd 
family  of  the  Gkiths.  Of  this  family  were  all  the 
sovereigns  of  this  nation,  nntil  the  division  into 
Oatrc^lhs  and  Visigoths.  After  that  event  the 
Ostrogothio  kings  were  Amals,  until  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  male  line  in  Theodorio  the 
Great,  Aooording  to  the  legendary  chronology 
reoorded  by  Jornandea,  die  Gothic  bishop  and  • 
chnndder,  Amal,  who  gave  tha  name  to  the 
&m{ly,  was  the  fourth  deaeendant  of  Gapt^  the 
first  Gothic  king.  Amal  Is  ani^aaed  to  have 
dgnified  npotless. 

AlCALTEO.  L  Gibolaxq,  Giovanki  Bat- 
Tvu,  and  Oomnuo,  three  Latin  poets  of  Italy, 
in  the  16th  century.  Thdr  works  were  pab< 
lished  at  Venice  in  1627,  and  at  Amsterdwi  in 
1684.  11.  PoKPono,  a  distinguished  paintw 
of  the  Venetian  sdiool,  was  born  in  1606,  uid 
died  in  1688.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Pordenoae, 
whose  style  he  imitated,  thongh  in  an  inferior 
maimer.  He  excelled  in  dedgn,  whidi  was  seW 
dom  the  ease  with  Venetian  painters. 

AHALTH2BA,  the  nuraa  of  the  inftnt  Zens. 
Sheis commonly  supposed  to  have  bew  a  goat^ 
Who.  with  her  two  young  ones,  was  trandated 
to  the  skies,  where  all  three  were  metamor- 
phosed into  stars  by  the  flither  of  tiie  gods.— 
There  is  a  tradition  that  Zeus  broke  off  one  of 
the  horns  of  the  goat  Amdthtea,  and  presented 
it  to  the  daughter  of  Melissos,  king  cS  Crete* 
This  horn  was  endowed  with  such  miracnloos 
power,  that  whenever  the  possessor  wished  it 
would  instantly  beoome  filled  with  whatever 
might  be  dedred.  The  horn  of  Amdthasa 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  mythology  of 
Greece,  and  in  later  times  has  been  used  as  the 
^mbol  of  plenty  under  the  name  oi  cornu- 
copia." 

AMAVA,  SmnniB,  a  profound  aoh(^,  ino- 
iemae  d  Hebrew  in  the  nniverdty  <tf  EVana- 
ker,  was  a  native  of  Frieskmd,  and  died  in 
1639.  He  compared  the  Dutch  translation  of 
the  Kble  with  the  origind  and  the  beet  trans- 
lations ;  and  printed  a  critidan  of  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch,  and  another  of  tlie 
Vulnce  translations  of  the  historiod  books  of 
tbe  Old  Testament,  Job,  the  Psdma,  and  Can- 
ticles, wherein  he  showed  so  fordbly  the  im- 
portance of  oonsnlting  the  originals,  that  some 
synods  thereafter  made  a  knowledge  <tf  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  text  of  the  Bible  indl^ea- 
aable  to  admission  to  the  pulpit. 
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ATifAVRAHT,  &  luoaDtaln  rang%  aboot  200 
miles  long,  oonititntiiw  Uie  water-ehed 
'tween  the  jhwana  and  Paragtur  tIvms.— Also, 
a  tribatar7  of  (he  Parana,  abont  100  mUoB 

lODg. 

AKAK)  JoHANir,  imperial  chief  architect  at 
Viemia,  born  1765  at  the  former  abbev  of 
St.  Blasien  in  Baden.  He  early  eTinoed  an 
irrepressible  genius  for  arohitectnre,  and  be  was 
sent  to  Freiburg  to  receive  spedal  instrnc- 
tion.  Tbenoe  he  went  to  the  academy  at  Vi- 
enna in  1769.  In  1797  the  emperor  oommia- 
sioned  him  to  finish  tiie  internal  decorations 
(tf  the  ooort-ohapel  on  the  plan  <^  those  of 
Bt  Uaria  Kaggiore  in  Boma  He  afterward 
beantifled  Vienna  with  many  pnbUo  buildings, 
$B  a'tlieatre,  a  market  btmod.  and  a  hospi- 
tal In  1808  the  emperor  made  him  oonrt-ar- 
ehlteot,  and  In  181fl  ne  was  q>pdnted  imp^al 
ohief  ardif  tect 

AUANA,  a  river  of  Veneznela,  about  140 
miles  long,  emptying  into  the  golf  of  Paria. — 
Also,  a  \akA  in  Bra^  20  miles  long,  and  10 
wide,  in  2°  85'  8.  lat.  and  W  88'  W.  long. 

AKANIEUDES  ESC  AS,  a  tronbadom-of  the 
18th  centnry,  who  lived  at  the  oonrt  of  James 
IL,  king  of  Aragon.  He  was  of  a  family  of 
Gascon  Knights,  one  of  whom  In  1217  came  to 
the  aid  of  uie  connt  of  Toolonse  against  Simon 
de  Montfort  Foar  of  his  poems  remain^  one 
of  which  is  a  moral  eidsUe  addressed  to  a 
yonng  perstm  entering  the  servioe  of  a  great 
kdj,  another  contains  instraotzons  tar  a  yoong 
lady  of  bis  time,  in  which  minnte  and  abundant 
lessons  are  given  conoeming  drees,  manners, 
Ukd  onstoms;  and  all  his  pieces  treat  with 
great  prolixity  of  loves,  and  courtesies,  and  so- 
(nal  maxims. 

AMANN,  HsnnaoH,  the  regular  professor  of 
BomAn  civil  and  canon  law  of  the  nniveraity 
of  Freibnig,  bom  Deo.  38,  1788,  and  a  fevorite 
pnpil  of  Rotteck's.  He  is  prmdpally  noted 
for  his  rationalistic  attacks  npon  Oatholioity, 
and  especially  npon  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy. 
Amann  is  not  a  Protestant,  bat  he  wuhes  to 
reform  Catholicity. 

AMAtTTHON,  Clauds  Kicolas,  a  Frmcfa 
pnUioiBt,  bom  at  Villers-les-Pcnla,  Jan.  SO, 
1760,  died  Sept.  28, 1880.  He  was  a  great  pro- 
vinclal  light,  and  enjoyed  a  considerable  local 
lepntation  at  Djjon.  He  never  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  Puis,  thinking  it  better  to  hold  the 
liist  rank  in  I^onandAozonne,  tha&thetratb 
in  the  metrcn>olis, 

AMAlf  the  ancient  name  of  a  momitaia 
range  in  Asia  ]hDnor,  a  branch  of  Moont  Xamroa, 
abont  160  miles  long,  and  extending  from  the 
sea  of  Oilicia  to  the  Euphrates.  It  bounds 
Syria  on  the  north. 

AMA.R,  J.  B.  Aswak,  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional convention  of  France,  was  bom  at  Gren- 
oble, toward  1760.  He  became  advocate  to 
thapailiamenL  and  h.«3A  the  office  o£  traasurw 
<tf  mnoe  in  his  native  «ty.  On  the  first  break- 
ing out  of  the  revelation,  bepwrfineaod  moderate 
(pinions,  but  aoon^ded  with  the  xoott  ardent 
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revolntioidsta.  In  1799  he  was  eleeted  one  of 
deputies  for  the  department  of  Isere,  and 
on  entering  the  convention  displayed  at  once 
the  rashness  of  bis  political  passions.  His  nat- 
urally snspioiouB  difposition,  aggravated  by  that 
feveri^  feeling  which  seemed  to  have  seised 
upon  many  leaders  of  the  revolution,  impelled 
him  to  become  one  of  the  most  unrelentiiig  de- 
noanoers  of  those  he  called  aristocrats,  that  is, 
men  lees  devoted  to  revolutionary  ideaa  When, 
on  the  opemng  of  the  trial  of  Louis  XVL, 
Lanjuinais  eloquently  pleaded  the  incom- 
potency  of  the  convention  as  a  court  of  Jostioe, 
Amar  contended  that  the  assembly  should  as- 
same  tiie  right  of  prououndng  judgment  upon 
such  a  &ct  as  tyranny ;  and  acjting  upm  tidi 
opinion,  he  afterward  voted  for  the  deittof 
the  king;  fbr  his  execution  within  24  hows; 
and  for  the  r^ecticm  of  the  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple. After  the  death  of  the  king,  he  denooneed 
as  a  traitor  Eellennan.  the  hero  of  Valffly,lbaL 
in  command  of  the  French  army  of  the  Alps. 
B^g  sent  as  a  commissary  to  his  own  depart- 
ment, he  showed  himself  a  meroiless  peisecntor 
of  his  ndghbors ;  against  the  Girondists,  vpt- 
dally,  he  gave  ftee  course  to  his  rage.  He  ^s- 
tematioally  denounced  them  on  every  occanffli, 
and  being  named  a  member  of  the  oommittee 
of  general  security,  he  was  enabled  to  gratiiy  his 
hatred  by  presenting  a  report  against  the  ao> 
oaUedBrisBotfiution,  incmweqnenoecfwfaicliTB 
depntiee  were  put  mider  arrest  and  46  arraign- 
ed at  onoe  benwe  the  revolntiontry  tribnuL 
A  few  weeks  aftoward  21  <^  them  died  tm  die 
scaffold,  most  of  the  death-warrants  being  signed 
by  Amar  himself.  This  thirst  for  blood  vib 
next  turned  agtdnst  many  of  those  witb  whom 
be  had  previously  been  on  goodtoms;  fae  con- 
tributed his  part  to  the  hH  of  the  Dantonists, 
called  then  moderSa,  and  the  Hebertists,  stigma- 
tized as  anarchists.  He  appeared  to  fiivor 
Bobespierre's  system,  but  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  looked  on  this  idol  of  the  revomtlon 
witii  a  saspioioua  eye ;  and  when  the  moderate 
party,  headed  by  Tdlien,  who  had  been  I>flnt(si^ 
secretary,  conspired  against  Bobe^wr^  Ain^ 
with  2  other  members  of  the  committee  of 

r>ral  seonrity,  vigoronsW^  aided  them.  In 
Bitting  of  the  8th  of  Thermidor  he  ms 
one  of  &e  tntermpters  Bobespiore^  hw 
materially  ocmtributed  to  his  defeat  before  the 
convention.  Neverthdess  his  sincerity 
soon  suspected;  he  had  been  so  long  one  of 
the  followers  of  tlie  i^en  dictator,  that  he  was 
accused,  not  without  appearance  of  truth,  of 
being  still  the  abettor  his  s^tem;  but  be  so 
skilfully  managed  his  defence  that  tiie  ocwvea- 
tion  decreed  that  his  whole  conduct  had  been 
"in  accordance  with  the  natiraial  widwa 
This  circamstanoe,  however,  estranged  himfirrai 
the  Thermidorians,  and  when  his  mends  Ooltot 
d'Herbcis,  Billaad  Varemue,  and  Barri«te,  late 
monbws  oi  tha  eommlttee  of  public  safe^, 
were  condemned  to  be  tran^MMted,  he  was 
bold  enou|^  to  present  hhnsetf  as  thdr  advo- 
cate. The  oonsequeoee  Ottilia  act  was  UiooD- 
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finemeDt  in  ibe  fbrtrem  of  Ham.  He  regain- 
ed his  libertj  hy  the  decree  of  amnesty  render- 
ed by  the  oonvention  on  its  final  a^joommeat. 
Amor  was  liviog  in  Paris  in  oiwonrity,  when, 
if  <Mrder  of  the  direottny,  he  was  arreted  as  an 
MoompUea  in  the  otxaspinaj  nS  Dronet  and 
^Amnf ;  hewasteied  before  tbeiiati(mal  court 
at  YmdOmef  but  was  ntM  condemoed,  no  legal 
teadmony  having  been  broogfat  agabiat  him. 
However,  by  virtne  of  the  law  the  S2d  floreal, 
he  was  exiled  from  Paris  bj  order  <tf  an  infe- 
rior eonrt.  ffis  poliUoal  life  was  now  ended ; 
"hn  passed  the  years  of  Ni^leon's  r^gn  in  re- 
tirement, reftidng  to  take  any  oath  or  to  accept 
of  any  office ;  in  oonseqaenoe  of  which  he  was 
not  molested  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons. He  died  in  oomparattTe  tranquillity  at 
Paris  in  1816.  Whatever  iknlts  he  may  be  re- 
proached with,  it  mast  be  confessed  that  his 
ohanwiter  had  some  redeeming  points;  his  sns- 
pidoosneBB  and  omelt;  were  sometimes  balanc- 
ed by  energy,  oonrage,  and  generoos  impolaea. 
His  dlainterestednagB  was  never  qneetioned. 

AlCAB-DUBIVIEB,  Jaur  Auetntror,  a 
French  man  of  lettOTa,  horn  in  Paris,  1766,  died 
Jan.  S5, 1887.  He  graduated  at  the  OeUige  da 
Montaijpte,  and  followed  the  profesntm  oS  a 
tcMoher.  In  1808  he  was  appointed  corator^tf  the 
Mazarin  library,  in  Paris,  and  continaedtohold 
this  employment  antiU  his  death.  He  composed 
a  great  number  of  edaoati<mal  works,  translated 
into  f^ch  the  fobles  of  6^  and  otiier  Eng- 
lish &bnlists,  the  cA^/Wceuortf  of  Ooldoni  from 
the  Italian,  and  selections  from  the  moat  cele- 
brated of  the  Latin  poets.  A  complete  edition 
of  the  works  of  J.  B.  Bonsseao,  with  critical 
notes,  and  an  essay  upon  the  life  and  works  cS 
the  author,  in  0  vdsL,  Paria  1830,  is  another 
^oof  d  hu  ittdoBtry.  He  alao  wrote  for  the 
periodicals  of  the  day. 

AMABA  SINHA.  an  an^^t  Hindoo  gram- 
marian, sapposed  to  nave  flourished  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  6th  century  of  our  era.  He 
OMupiled  a  very  valoable  vocabulary  of  Sanscrit 
noons,  OMitainiog  abont  10,000  words,  and 
ealled  Amara  Kotha^  or  the  Thesaoms  of 
Amara.  He  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Bud- 
dhas,  and  all  lus  other  writings  were  destroyed 
dnring  tiie  persecution  maintained  against  them 
by  the  Brahmins  for  centuries. 

AMARANTE,  the  name  of  an  order  of 
knightiiood,  instituted  by  Ohristina,  the  fe- 
moas  va»ea  of  Sweden,  in  the  followmg  man- 
ner :  The  Swedes  were  in  the  habit  of  o^ehrat- 
ing  every  year  a  feast,  which  eontinoed  with 
ymom  entertainments  through  one  whole 
ni^it,  and  was  called  Wirthschaft  In  1668, 
Ohri^na  disoged  its  name,  <»dering  it  to  be 
oaUed  the  feast  of  the  gods.  She  hers^  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Amarante  (nnfiiding  or  im- 
mortal) at  this  feast,  and  the  principal  persons 
of  her  court  represented  different  gods,  who 
were  waited  npon  at  table  by  the  yoong  nobil* 
ity,  dressed  as  nymphs  and  shepherds.  At  the 
f^Me  of  tiie  fiaast  she  gave  her  robe,  which  was 
itadded  with  diamonda^to  be  tontin  {deoea 
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and  divided  among  the  revellers,  and  in  memory 
of  this  night  fbonded  the  above  order — wh(»e 
members  consisted  of  the  16  lords  and  aa 
many  ladies,  who  were  present  at  tiie  feast 
They  were  hoond  not  to  marry,  or,  if  they 
were  already  married,  nevw  to  fbim  a  second 
union.  The  order  lost  its  importance  in  1666, 
when  the  queen  became  a  UathoHo,  and  has 
never  been  revived. 

AMARANTH  (amarantia,  Gr.,  a  privative, 
napauxa,  to  wither^  ovSot,  flower,  hecaose  the 
flowers  retain  their  bright  colors  when  dead), 
a  genus  of  the  fiunily  of  omaranthaeM.  Thia 
genos  is  rich  in  spedee,  most  of  which  grow 
within  the  tropica  (about  60  in  Asia,  106  la 
America,  10  in  Africa),  some  without  tiie 
tropics  (abont  SO  in  Aua,  25  in  America, 
S8  in  Kew  Holland,  several  in  .Africa,  6  in 
Eorope^,  either  in  groups  or  sin^y,  in  dry 
stony  situations  or  among  thickets,  few  in  salt^ 
manhea.  The  moat  cvnamental  exotic  ^ecies, 
ooltivated  in  £un»e  and  in  the  United  States, 
all  annuals,  are:  A.  «(W(Zate«  QninoeVfeather), 
native  o!  India,  from  2  to  8  feet  high;  leaves 
oval,  oblong,  reddish ;  flowers  crimison,  in 
long-han^g  dusters ;  a  pgantic  variety  is 
0  feet  high  ; — A.  aanguiaieuM^  of  India ;  stem 
and  leaves  blood-red ;  leaves  oval,  often  emar- 
g^ate ;  flowere  red,  small,  adillery,  with  inter- 
nndal  clusters; — ^^.J!pwi(mu,of  Nepaol;  pyrami- 
dal, 6  feet  high ;  flowers  pnrpli^-cnrimson  along 
the  branches; — A.  frieo^,  of  Ohina ;  branchy, 
8  feet  high;  leaves  yellow,  red,  and  green; 
flowers  green,  lateral  These  hardy  species  can 
be  sown  in  the  open  border,  while  the  less 
hardy  require  a  gentle  hot-bed,  whence  they 
may  be  potted  off  singly,  in  rich  soil,  and  well 
watered.  The  above-nuned  ^Mdes  blossom 
from  Jane  to  October.  Many  tst  the  spede^ 
having  mudlaglnDus  leavea  are  used  as  pot- 
herbs, with  l«n<m-Juioe; — A.  viridit  ia  emolli- 
ent, good  for  oataphunns;  theseed8of.^jVim«i- 
taeem  and  aaarahana  are  eaten  in  Inmft;— 
ii^tutifolivt  is  diuretic ;  some  others  are  vari- 
ously employed  in  South  America.  Most  akin 
to  it  are  the  genera  oelotia  (ooxcomb),  gom- 
phroTxa  (Engliw  dover),  and  the  femily  of 
ehmopodaeta. 

AHARAPOORA,  adty  of  the  Burman  empire, 
6  miles  east  of  Ava,  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Irrawaddy.  It  was  founded  in  1788,  and  made 
the  capital  of  the  coontry,  bat  in  1819  the  seat 
of  government  was  transferred  again  to  Ava. 
la.  Uudi,  1810,  the  whole  dty,  then  containing 
over  170,000  inhabitants,  was  burnt  to  the 
BTonnd.  In  1827,  the  population  was  not  over 
80,000.  Many  of  the  pnbUo  buildiDgs  present 
a  nu4piifloent  speotaole^  having  their  roofs 
ridily  ^t  withm  and  without.  One  of  its 
tunplea,  a  vast  edifice  adorned  with  sculptures, 
contains  the  colosul  bronze  statue  of  Gandama, 
the  last  representative  of  Buddha  on  earth. 
The  manu&otore  of  jewelry  was  fiwmerly  car- 
ried on  very  extensively,  a  whde  street  bdng 
occupied     the  goldsmiths. 

AKABGCBA,  one  of  the  Xtodly  Islands  in 
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the  South  Facifio  ocean.  It  ia  rocky  and  toI- 
oanic,  posBeaamg  one  active  voloaao,  which 
bears  the  same  name.  Lat  17°  58'  6.  long. 
174°  16'  W. 

AMABI,  MioHKLK,  an  Italian  historian,  bom 
at  Palermo,  July  7,  1806.  Hia  lovefor  an 
Kt>g»ah  lady,  though  not  reciprooated,  led  him 
to  ttie  stnd^  of  the  Ei^plsh  language,  of  which 
the  first  trait  waa  a  tnuulation  of  Scott's  poem 
at  Uarmion.  In  April,  18^  after  a  labor  of 
maii^  yean,  he  pnbll^ted  his  hiatMy,  La  €fv«m 
del  Yeifro  Sieilumo.  The  book  was  snpjneasedf 
and  the  author  barely  eso^rad  to  France.  It 
was  translated  into  German  by  J.  F,  Schrdder, 
and  into  Engli^  by  the  earl  of  Ellesmere.  A 
4th  edition  of  the  orig^al  was  pubUahed  at  Flor- 
ence in  1851.  In  Paris  Amari  studied  Arabic 
in  order  to  fit  himself  for  ocHnpiling  a  history 
of  Stdly  while  under  Baracen  domination.  The 
revolution  of  1848  distracted  him  from  this 
oocnpa^on,  and  he  was  for  a  time  finance- 
minister  of  the  provisional  government  of  Sicily. 
On  April  22, 1849,  he  was  sgain  compelled  to 
take  night  from  his  native  island  uid  return 
to  his  Arabk)  studies  in  Paris. 

AUABIBO,  a  river  in  E^enoh  Ouiaiia  It 
rises  in  lat.  86'  N.,  and  fidls  Into  the  Atlantio 
ocean  after  a  ooorse  of  146  miles. 

AlCAROO,  a  Hindostan  poet,  supposed  to 
have  flourished  toward  the  dawn  of  Ae  Chris- 
tian era,  is  the  author  of  a  poetical  and  some- 
what erotioal  effiinon  on  the  pleasure  and  pains 
which  Kama,  the  Hindoo  god  of  love,  preparesfor 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  humanity.  This  pro- 
duction of  tiie  golden  days  of  Hindoo  literature 
has  as  its  titie :  Amaroft-Shataeam,  or  Amaroo's 
Ctntxaria.  It  is  iu  reality  composed  of  a  hun- 
dred poems,  half  of  wbidtt  have  been  translated 
into  French  by  a  French  writer,  M.  de  Oh^zy, 
under  the  iuw»  daphme  of  Apudy. 

AKA8IA,  or  Auabitah,  a  city  of  Asiatio 
Turkey;  the  birth-^aoe  of  Btrabo ;  p<^.  80,000. 
It  was  onoe  a  free  town  <tf  Oappadocia.  It  has 
ruins  of  ancient  edifices,  many  fine  pnbllo  baths, 
and  the  mosque  <tf  Sultan  B^azet,  a  fine  edifice 
with  2  lofty  stone  minarets. 

AMA8I8,  or  Amosu  (Aah-me»  or  Aah-mo», 
engendered  by  the  moon).  Two  Egyptian 
kin^  are  knowu  by  this  name.  The  one  was 
the  last  ^u-aoh  of  the  17th,  the  other  of  the 
26th  dynasty.  The  first  is  supposed  to  have 
reigned  1840  B.  0.,  or  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus. 
He  warred  against  the  Hyksos  or  herdsoien  of 
lower  Egypt,  shut  them  np  in  a  large  fortified 
dty,  and  finally  expelled  or  obliged  them  to 
emigrate.  Various  origins  are  attributed  to 
diese  HykioB,  and  investiffMors  in  history  call 
{hem  in  turn  Jem  and  FluBnicians— botii  of 
Sendtio  race  ;■  w  Aryans,  Pdawtana,  <rf  the 
Japhetto  Oanoadan  or  Hindoo  nnuly.  The 
first  Amasis  waa  considered  as  the  savior  oS  his 
oonntry,  and  his  hieroglyphic  surname  was 
Son,  llie  lord  of  watchfohiess.— The  second 
Amaos  reigned  about  670  B.  0.  He  erected 
monuments  at  Memphis  and  Ba'is.  was  a  good 
sovereign,  lamanttoneda^edaUy  by  ^rodotas 
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as  having  had  friendly  intoroonree  with  Solon, 
and  with  the  celebrated  Folycuvtes  of  Samos. 
Under  his  son  Pssmmeticus,  who  rovaed  <mly 
6  months,  Egypt  was  oonqoered  by  OamliTna 
and  the  Persians. 

AMATHC5,  a  city  of  Cyprus,  feoai  which 
Venus  took  her  name  Amathona,  she  being 
vwahhiped  there  witii  qitedat  bonora 

AMAT^  the  name  of  a  fami^of  Qrem<»a,in 
BalyjdiBtingniahed  as  makers  ofriolinB.  Thein* 
strnmaitB  oonstrneted  by  Anbmio  andGeroUmo 
Amati,  about  the  year  1650,  are  held  in  e^edbd 
esteem  by  musical  men.  They  are  known  ^slJ 
the  general  name  of  Ormonat^  and  the  few  in 
existence  are  easily  recognized  by  Uieir  ele* 
gance  of  model  and  stognlar  purity  and  sweet- 
ness of  tone.  Oountiess  attempts  to  improve 
upon  the  constmotion  of  the  violin  have  pro- 
duced noting  superior  to  the  instruments  (A 
the  Amatis,  whioh  are  still  considered  more 
valuable  than  any  of  modem  otmstmotifm. — 
Andra  and  Nioolo  Amati  were  also  members 
of  this  family,  and  Steiner  and  the  cdebrated 
StradivariuB  pupils  in  its  school. 

AKATITLAN,  or  AM^nrair.  L  A  laks  in 
Guatemala,  Central  Amwioa,  about  18  ra3« 
aooth-east  firam  the  ^ty  (tf  Gnatemaia.  The 
lake  is  about  9  miles  l<nig  and  8  -wid&  and  Is  of 
great  depth.  It  is  almost  endrcled  by  hi^ 
mountains,  and  is  resorted  to  by  the  inhu>itants 
of  the  city  of  Guatemala  as  a  balhii^  plaoe. 
Its  waters  flow  out  throiwh  the  river  llic^ 
toyat.  U.  A  town  on  cue  east  nde  oi  this 
lake,  where  the  Jesuits  formerly  had  an  estab- 
lishment with  extensive  sugar  plantations  near 
athand.  The  houses  are  all  ofone  story,  and  most 
of  them  are  built  of  mud.  The  water  <A  the 
welts  of  this  town  is  impregnated  with  alum 
and  salt,  but  In  those  of  the  vicinity  it  is  neariy 
pnre,  but  verr  hot.  In  the  low  groonde  near 
the  lake,  boiling  water  is  obt^ed  at  a  depth 
(tf  two  or  three  yards  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  in  some  idaoes  gushes  out  in  springs. 
The  prindpal  bosineas  of  the  place  is  Hw  raiaug 
<^  the  oowlneaL  the  {ffodnetion  of  wlddi  has 
largely  increased  of  lato  yean.  TheiohalHtaiite 
are  mostly  samboes  and  mulattoea,  and  munber 
from  10,000  to  13,000. 

AM  A  TO,  GiovAKNi  Antokio  i>\  one  of  the  old 
Italian  winters,  bom  at  N^dea,  1476,  died  there 
1666.  He  never  commenced  apicture  without 
first  taking  the  sacrament.  He  would  refose 
to  paint  a  woman  unless  oom^etdy  dressed. 
Impressed  with  this  somewhat  Puritan  feefing, 
he  would  not  paint  the  deooratioos  of  the  tri- 
umphal arch  erected  in  honor  of  Ohariee  V^ 
when  he  visited  N^)lee.  His  style  is  antiquated 
for  his  age,  and  resembles  that  <MfPenigino.  He 
wrote  a  commentary  upon  difficult  imsagce  of 
tiie  Scriptares. 

AMATUS,  Ldbttands,  whose  proper  name 
was  JoAO  BomusDU  db  Oartkllo  Buoroik  a 
Jewish  piiyri<dan,  bom  1511inFortDgal,diedin 
1662.  He  rtudied  at  Salamanoa  under  Alde- 
retus.  He  travelled  in  Franoe,  the  Low  CJonn- 
triea,  and  in  Italy.    He  diaaeoted  12  hvniaii 
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oorpses  in  Ferrara,  which  was  a  great  feat  fat 
a  time  when  reiif^tu  and  popular  pr^odioea 
ran  eo  strong  against  the  praoooal  proeeontfim 
oi  snatomioal  admefc  Being  a  Jew,  he  -waa 
obliged  to  leave  Anoona  after  the  aooearion  of 
Bud  IV.  fai  1006,  and  fled  firom  dtj  to  oitgr  to 
save  himself  from  the  inqdaitioii.  At  laat  be 
obtained  safe  reflige  at  Theasalonioa  in  lUoedo- 
nta,  with  the  loss  of  hia  litaary,  his  papers,  and 
the  chief  part  of  his  fortone.  In  the  societj  of 
the  celebrated  OTnogogae  in  that  town  he 
paased  the  remidnder  of  his  days.  He  left  some 
medioal  treatises  behind  him,  ttid  was  altogether 
one  of  the  boldest  and  most  trnljr  Mieiitiflo 
phTHcians  of  his  day. 

AKAUROSIS  (Gr.  o/iovpoa,  to  darken  or 
main  <rtwoare).  This  dbease  was  forateiiy 
med  {fwtta  aarwuk  fhnn  a  notion  Irag  imva- 
laat  in  die  aohofds  that  oil  diseases  arecansed 
hv  some  deleterious  bnmor  dnralattng  in  the 
Mood,  or  dfflbsed  tn  the  timeB  of  the  part  af- 
iMitea.  The  epithet  serene**  indicates  ocho- 
pandTB  freedom  frtnn  pain,  and  the  bright,  clear 
ai^ect  of  the  in  this  kind  ot  bUndnen.  It 
is  now  known,  bowerer,  that  this  loss  of  visioa 
arises  frtnu  a  tempwary  or  a  permanent  derange- 
m«it  of  the  nerres  of  the  eye,  and  midnly  of  uie 
optio  nerve,  whatever  be  the  came  of  that  d&- 
rangemenL  It  may  be  prodneed  by  ample  pres- 
sure on  the  optio  nerve  from  the  growth  of  a 
tumor,  or  from  ^opleotio  ^fonons  within  the 
head ;  and  in  this  case  it  is  analogoos  to  the 
poialyus  of  a  limb,  or  of  the  tongne,  or  any 
othw  orgaiL  Tlie  oanses  are  most  osoally  ez- 
pomre  of  toe  ^e  to  too  bri|^t  a  light,  as  tiiat 
of  the  Mght  reflection  of  snow  fields,  in  tiie 
polar  nguns;  or  from  o^r-exertion  of  the  eve 
In  labmoDS  stndy,  especially  at  night,  or  in  uie 
ooeoptttion  of  a  watebmaker^The  most  ft«- 
qoent  seat  of  the  disease  is  in  tike  retina;  the 
n«xt  is  probably  in  that  portion  of  the  optio 
nerve  within  the  craninm,  being  in  direct  oom- 
mnnioation  with  the  brain  both  looslly  and 
fanotiaially,  and  liable  to  be  affected  by 
diseases  which  t^ct  that  oigan.  Recent  ob- 
servations and  experiments  have  also  proved 
that  the  aflbction  of  the  optio  nerve  may  be 
seoondaiy,  tiie  primary  seat  of  the  disease  being 
in  other  nerves  coaneotod  with  the  eye,  thoogh 
not  immediately  snbservieut  to  vision.  It  may 
also  Iw  symptomatic  of  irritation  ta  some  dis- 
tant organ  afiboting  tiie  nerves  of  the  ^  by 
refin  action;  the  temporary  feUnro  of  dgbt 
daring  a  MGona  attack  bdng  of  this  nature. 
Hysteria  and  worms  in  the  intestinal  canal  may 
also  produce  temporary  blindness  ft<om  this 
nflex  action  of  the  nerves  from  one  part  of  the 
organism  to  another.  Itb  aoppoeod  that  aman- 
rosis  is  oftm  dependent  <m  congestion  of  the 
blood  vessels,  sometimes  an  inflammatory 
nature,  and  sometimes  not ;  for  it  may  be  pro- 
duced by  recessive  loas  of  blood,  immoderate 
Asohargee  or  seoretiona,  and  by  mere  debUity. 
Ocmfirmed  atnanrosiB  is  seldom  cored ;  bat  Wilful 
treatment  is  often  sacoessflil  in  the  early  stages 
of  tha  disease,  Ko  time  should  be  loet,  thwe- 
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ibre,  in  oonsalting  a  physidan  in  the  oom- 
mencement  of  this  affection.  The  poet  lifilton's 
blindness  was  amanrosis,  oansed,  no  doubt,  by 
overstndiung  the  (d^t  m  lahcHrioos  ai^  wof 
tinnona  study ;  and  mi^t  have  been  prevented, 
probably,  by  timdr  treatment  ondT  soffidait 
rest  from  over-exertion. 

AHAUBT  (Gkithio,  tmaki^  oomponnded  of 
amal,  heaven,  and  Wo,  rich).  I.  Oount  of  Joppa, 
bom  1186,  died  July  11, 1178.  He  waa  crown- 
ed king  of  JemsalenL  Feb.  16,  1166,  on  the 
death  of  his  brother  Baldwin  III.  He  was  a 
v^,  ambitious,  and  impradent  prince,  and 
passed  the  ei|^t  years  at  nis  reign  in  making 
war  on  the  natural  ally  of  the  Franks,  the  Sul- 
tan of  £gn>t,  and  his  (Mdy  sure  suppOTt  against 
the  inroadi  of  the  Sel^cid  Tm^.  U.  Of 
Lnsignan,  died  ^nrO  1, 1206,  was  first  Ung  <tf 
C^rprns,  and  was  ealled  to  ti»  tottniu  tiirone 
of  Jef  Qsalem  when  near  its  do  wn&ll.  His  nomi- 
nal reign  lasted  from  1104  to  1906.  HaoaDed 
npcm  XD»  western  nations  to  aid  turn  against  the 
Saracens,  but  the  crusaders  ^refinred  8toiq[dng 
at  OcABtantinople,  and  partitioning  the  Byzan- 
tine empire,  to  the  more  dangerous  service 
against  tiie  Moslems.  He  left  the  kingdom  of 
Cypms  to  his  son  H^|o  de  Lurigoan.  HI. 
Amaury,  Amahio,  or  Himerich,  patriarch  of 
Jerosalein,  died  1180,  He  was  a  great  friend 
ofthehistorianOmllaomeofTyre.  lY.Amaury 
de  Ohartres.   See  Almasio  of  BxmE. 

AMAXIOHI,  a  town  on  the  east  coast  of 
Santa  Maura,  one  of  the  Ionian  islands.  It  is 
ntoated  near  the  nortiiem  extremity  <tf  the 
narrow  strait  between  Santa  Maura  and  the 
mainland.  Its  harbor  is  onlysidted  fersmaU 
vessels,  and  the  town  is  rendered  unhealthy  in 
sommer  by  the  nd^boring  marshes  and 
stamant  waters.  Hie  town  is  snlfject  to  earth- 
quakes, and  it  is  perhaps  portiy  kic  this  reoson 
tiiat  the  hoTses  are  moetiy  built  of  wood,  and 
of  one  story  only.  About  a  mile  nwth  <^  tin 
town  is  the  strong  casUe  of  Santa  Manra,  where 
is  stationed  a  British  garrison.  This  castie 
communicatea  with  the  town  by  a  loi%  cause- 
way built  on  tiie  rains  of  an  ancnent  aqnednct, 
and  supported  by  more  than  800  arches.  Poptt> 
lation  <^  town  and  castie,  6,000. 

AMAZIAH.  I.  The  9th  king  of  Judoh,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Joaah.  The  first  public 
act  of  Amariah  was  to  put  to  death  the  mur- 
derers of  his  fhtber,  mw  had  been  aaanwi 
natod  in  hia  bed  by  his  servants.  Amwriah 
planned  an  expedition  against  the  Kdomltes, 
wbohadbeenin  astataofrevidtfrMn  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  for  more  than  60  years.  To  aid 
him  in  this  undertaking  he  first  enlisted  the 
king  of  Israel,  who  furnished  him  with  100,000 
men,  which,  in  addition  to  his  own  fbroe,  made 
an  army  of  400,000.  Thusprepared,  a  prc^^ 
(perhaps  Amos)  announce  to  him  that  he  should 
sand  away  the  Israelites.  This  he  did;  which 
BO  inoensed  them  that  they  overran  the  whole 
country  from  Beth-horon  to  Samaria.  Ama- 
zioh  did  not,  however,  relinquish  his  plan  of 
waning  og^ist  £dom,  but  undertook  it  with 
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fhe  forces  of  Jndah  aloDA  ftnd  wu  snooenftiL 

He  oaptared  the  gods  of  the  EdomiteB,  and  in- 
trodnced  their  vorship  into  his  kingdom,  fcff 
vfaioh  the  prophet  remonstrated  with  him,  and 
afterward  denoonced  his  premature  death.  He 
next  bent  his  foroes  agtunst  Israel,  bnt  was  nn- 
niocessftil.   He  was  himself  taken  o^tive,  bat 

f>rocariDg  his  release,  he  reigned  some  16  years 
onger,  and  waa  assassinated  a  ooospiraoj, 
titer  a  reign  of  29  years,  which  commenoed 
with  the  26th  year  or  his  age.  11.  A  priest  in 
Bethel,  who  enperintended  the  golden  calf  wor- 
ship. Beoauae  Amos  denoanoed  him  and  his 
teachings^  he  procored  the  banialuneiit  ot  that 
prophet 

AKAZON,  or  UAsaS^nr  called  by  the  na- 
tives  PABAZTATiNaA,  and  Guibha,  and  by  Eu- 
ropeans, MabaSok,  or  KuAifeuf,  SouMonra, 
Obkllana,  and  Amazon  ;  the  largest  rirer,  not 
only  of  8oQth  America,  but  of  the  globe.  It 
has  its  Boarces  in  the  Andes,  and  8  luge  rivers 
have  eadi  been  considered  as  the  main  stream, 
Tiz.,  I^e  Aporimao  or  Ucayali,  the  Beni,  and 
the  Tongoragaa,  each  rising  within  less  than 
lOO  miles  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  Aporimao, 
which  has  its  soorce  in  lat  16°  20'  S.  and  long. 
n°15'  W.,  is  the  longest  of  the  three.  Beside 
these,  the  Amazon  receives  in  its  course  17 
other  rivers  of  the  first  class  and  over  200 
smaller  tributaries,  and  drains  a  territory  of 
nearly  2,600,000  square  miles.  (A.  K.  Johnston 
estimates  it,  on  somewhat  Insnfficient  data,  at 
2,016,000.)  IVom  the  Sddegrae  of  K.  latitude 
to  the  19tu  oS  S.  latitude,  a  distanoe,  meaaared 
by  the  windings  of  the  momitain  cluuD,  of  over 
2,000  miles,  t£ere  ia  not  a  stream  whldi  de- 
sceoda  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes,  that 
does  not  contribute  its  waters  to  swell  this 
mighty  flood.  Yanez  Pinion  discovered  the 
month  of  the  Amazon,  in  the  year  1600,  bat 
the  river  itself  was  not  explored  through  its 
whole  course  till  16S9,  when  Francos  d*Orellana 
descended  it  from  near  Quito  to  its  mouth.  A 
Spanish  adventnrer,  named  Marafion,  had  visit- 
ed its  upper  waters  in  1618,  and  gave  them  his 
name.  Aeoording  to  lieut  Hemdon,  who 
exi>l(Hrad  the  river  in  cooneotion  with  Ueut 
GiolxHi,  under  the  direction  of  the  U.  B.  gov- 
ernment tn  1861-'2,  its  length  Is  8,044  miles, 
from  Oroya,  the  source  of  the  Hoollaga  branch, 
to  the  Para  mouth.  At  a  distance  <^  2,880 
miles  from  its  mouth,  it  is  600  yards  wide  ;  at 
Nanta,  2,^26  milee  from  the  sea,  it  is  j  of 
a  mile  hi  width ;  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Japura,  it  is  from  4  to  6  miles  wide ;  10 
muea  in  width  at  Ourupa,  86  miles  above  its 
mouth ;  and  at  its  month,  where  a  large  isjand 
divides  the  current,  it  is  180  miles  in  widOu 
Its  depth  varies  from  42  feet,  in  the  upper  part 
of  its  course,  to  812  feet  at  the  Para  mouth. 
The  re^on  traversed  by  the  Amazon  and  its 
affluents  is  covered  with  vast  forests,  and  pos- 
sesses a  Bcril  of  extraordinBry  fertili^.  *^  If," 
says  Baron  Humboldt,  "the  name  of  primenl 
forest  oan  be  given  to  any  forest  aa  the  fooe  at 
the  earth,  none  perhaps  oan  so  strictly  claim  it 


as  thoae  tiut  fill  the  orauieeted  barin  of  the 
Orinoco  and  the  Amazon,''  Tlia  baoks  of  the 
A%aazon  are  g^rally  elevated  ooniMaably 
above  the  ordinary  height  of  the  river,  bo  that 
it  has  few  or  none  of  those  bayous  winch  oover 
large  tracts  in  the  vicinity  of  Hie  lower  Ifissis- 
sippi.  During  the  rainy  season,  however,  it 
overflows  its  banks,  and  covers  districts  hun- 
dreds of  miles  in  e^nt.  It  is  perceptibly  af- 
fected by  the  tides,  aooording  to  Lieut  Hera- 
don,  as  or  aa  Obidos,  about  400  nules  above  its 
mouth.  Its  ordinary  current  varies  from  1  to 
8.7  miles  an  hour.  The  Amazon  is  oonneoted 
with  the  Orinoco  throt^  the  Bio  Kegro,  <m 
of  ita  latest  tributaries^  and  the  OasEoqaiar^ 
haOi  nsTigaUe  streams.  It  la  a  rwnamble 
feature  of  the  river,  that  it  haa  no  &lls  to  Ib- 
terruptits  navigation,  except  near  the  sooroea 
of  its  head-waters.  In  the  amount  of  inte- 
rior navigation  opened  to  the  ocean,  it  f&r  ex- 
ceeds any  other  river  on  the  globe.  Ships  and 
steamers  of  from  1,000  to  2,000  tons  bnrthen 
might  be  employed  on  the  river,  and  ita  prinei- 

{)al  tributaries,  for  a  combined  extent  of  not 
ess  than  10,000  miles,  and  smaller  steamen 
for  at  least  as  much  more. — ^The  island  of  the 
Amazon  are  numerous,  and  many  of  thtm 
of  very  considerable  extent  TupioambtB,  the 
largest  in  the  course  of  the  river,  is  about  800 
miles  in  ciroaioference;  several  others  are  from 
80  to  00  miles  in  dromt^  ud  a  great  namber 
fromlS  to  16  mileSL  At  ita  embonohiir^  the 
large  qnmtltiea  of  attuTial  dqxirita  tmnif^ 
down,  have  caused  the  fomiation  of  an  exto* 
dye  delta,  and  although  vol«anic  aCtion  proba- 
bly had  much  to  do  with  the  elevatiw  of 
the  great  island  of  Mar^jo,  or  Joannes,  whid 
is  nearly  450  miles  in  oiroumferenoe,  vti  no 
small  portion  of  it  is  the  result  of  uluvial 
depodtion.  The  river  is  ^uite  deep  at  the 
very  edge  of  the  stream,  not  having  titose 
sloping  diorea  which  characterize  most  streams ; 
it  swarms  with  alligators  through  the  great- 
er part  of  its  ooorse.  Fish  also  exist  in 
abnndanoe,  and  of  choice  varietieB.  Turtles  of 
ttie  most  ddldouB  kind,  frogs,  lizards,  mter 
serpents,  and  other  reptUea,  are  foond  in  great 
numbers  in  its  waters ;  and  along  its  dwselj 
wooded  banks,  jaguars,  bears,  panthers,  and 
other  wild  anhnals,  m^Uce  th^r  hannts.— The 
bore,  or  pororoea,  as  it  u  termed  by  the  timt 
tivos,  is  a  phenomenon  worthy  of  r^caric  It 
was  well  desoribed  by  La  Oon^unine,  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago,  in  these  terms:  "During 
three  days  before  the  new  and  fall  1&000&  the 
period  of  the  highest  tides,  the  sea,  instead  of 
occupying  6  hours  to  reach  its  fiooid,  swells  to 
its  hi^est  limit  in  1  or  3  minutes.  The  noise 
of  this  terrible  flood  is  heard  6  or  6  miles,  and 
increases  as  it  approaches.  Presently  you  sees 
liquid  promontory,  IB  or  16  feetliigo,fbllowea 
by  another,  and  another,  and  sometimes  by  a 
fimrtii.  Time  watery  numntsiiis  spread  aaoM 
the  whole  channel,  and  advanee  with  a  pnwi* 
glouB  rapidity,  rending  and  amahing  eraiy 
tiilngiatbeimr.  Immwwa  trees  are  inrtant* 
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ly  Dprooted  by  it,  aaA  Bometimefl  wliolfl  tnuts 
u  iaoA  are  swept  away."  No  Tenel  cao  witb- 
Btand  the  Airy  m  each  a  tide,  andhenoe  tboM 
Momtraued  to  the  Bavigati<»i  t^the  river,  avul 
UteDuelves  of  ooTee,  or  resting  plaoee,  where 
auar  Teeselfl  be  eheltered  from  its  violence. 
— The  months  of  the  Amazon  are  almost  directly 
under  the  equator,  and  in  long.  60°  W.  Bo  vast 
is  the  Tolnme  of  water  which  it  poors  into  the 
Atlantio,  and  so  greet  the  violence  of  its  car- 
rent,  that  its  waters  aresud  torenuua  nmnized 
with  those  of  the  ooean  for  a  distance  of  more 
than  SOO  miles  from  the  coast — ^The  name  Am- 
azun  has  been  attributed  to  the  allied  diseov- 
ery  of  armed  women  on  its  banks  by  D'Orella- 
na  in  1689,  but  it  is  quite  as  possible  that  the 
name  soggiwted  the  &bnloas  stwy,  which  he 
poblisheaMi  his  return,  as  that  the  aotoal  dis- 
oorerfof  ftmalewiiTknsgaTe  riaetotfaeiiaiDe. 

udiaas  oslled  the  nrer,  near  Ha  monthf 
Amamna,  the  boat^eetroyer,"  from  the  de- 
■tmotion  of  their  boats  by  the  pororoea,  and 
tiUa  name,  pronounced  in  D'Orellana'a  hearing^ 
may  have  suggested  the  story  of  the  AmftwwiH, 
ud  from  a  unoied  resemblanoe^  a  real  cow  was 
soon  o(»jectored,  and  these  conjeotttres  em- 
bodied in  his  reports  as  trnth.  On  this  sultjeot, 
see  AMUOiia  of  South  Auxbioa. 

AMAZONIA  was  the  title  given  by  the 
geographers  of  the  17th  and  18th  ceutories  to 
an  unexplored  inot  in  the  central  portion  of 
the  Amazon  basing  which  was  supposed  to  be 
inhabited  by  a  tnbe  warlike  women,  who 
governed  themsdves,  and  would  tolerate  no 
raalea  in  ibaHi  commnidty.  Later  ezpkwatioiis 
have  demonstrated  that  no  enoh  tribe  now  ei- 
iste,  and  that  there  was  no  defined  t^ritory 
which  these  modem  Amazons,  if  any  sooh  ex- 
fated,  oodd  be  asoertidDed  to  have  inhalntedf 
■ndhenoe^  the  name  has  been  itrioken  fttnn  the 
maps. 

AKAZONS.  a  raoe  of  warlike  women, 
whoee  original  seat  is  said  to  have  been  in  the 
country  aqraning  the  Caucasus.  They  were 
Biq^wsed  to  be  governed  by  a  qaeen,  and  to 
propagate  their  speoies  by  cohabiting  once 
every  year  with  the  Qargareans,  a  nation  of 
luea  whoee  territory  was  separated  from  that 
fji  the  Amazons  by  a  chain  of  monntains.  Their 
au^  children  were  rither  sent  to  the  Gai^ 
leans  or  put  to  death.  Their  fiamale  diildren 
wered^iniTed  of  die  i^t  breast,  andtr^ned 
"b^  tilfir  Amazon  mothera  to  war,  hunUng, 
nding,  and  agriculture.  The  favorite  gods  of 
the  Amazons  wore  Ifars,  and  the  Taurian 
Diana.  The  Amazons  are  said  to  have  made 
eztenrive  oonqueata  in  the  early  ages,  in  Asia, 
AiKo%  and  Europe,  and  to  have  founded  seve- 
ral dties  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  islands  of  the 
iEgeao.  The  opinions  of  andent  writers  are 
very  mu<di  divided  concerning  these  extraordi- 
oary  women.  The  more  judicious,  like  Strabo, 
doubt  the  existence  of  any  such  race,  and  have 
little  faith  in  the  aooounte  current  respecting 
them.  The  more  oreduloaa,  like  Ourtioa  and  Dio- 
doros,  ruse  them  to  the  aign^]r  of  a  bistcnioBl 
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raoei  and  n>eak  a£  them  with  as  much  gravity 
as  if  they  had  been,  at  some  time  or  ower,  an 
aotoal^  existing  oommnnity.  The  achieTe- 
menta  of  the  Amasons  were  a  fkvwite  snlject 
wiA  the  Greek  artasta,  and  some  of  the  most 
exquisite  works  oi  ancient  art  that  have  de- 
scended to  us,  are  representations  <tf  the  battles 
of  those  female  warriors  with  their  male  ene- 
mies. 

AMAZONS  or  South  Akebioa.  It  seems 
almost  imposable  to  doubt  that  there  must  have 
been  some  foundation  for  the  legend  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  oommonity  of  female  warriors  on 
or  near  the  upper  waters  of  the  Amazon,  for 
travellers  who  explored  South  America  from 
different  directions,  as,  ibr  instance,  from  the 
Orinoo(^  from  the  La  Plata,  from  tne  Andes, 
and  from  the  BraziUan  coast,  have  ail  testified 
to  th^  eziMmoe,  and  with  a  remaAabte 
agreement  in  the  detuls  of  th^  narratiTe. 
Some  ot  these  travellers,  too,  like  LaOondamine, 
were  men  of  sdenoe,  and  of  cautious  tonper- 
ament,  not  eaoly  beguiled  by  the  romantic  st(^ 
ries  of  tiie  Indian  caciques.  No  one  of  these 
ezplMws,  however,  professes  to  have  seen  these 
wimderfbl  women  except  IVOrellana,  and  from 
the  evidence  of  La  Condamine,  inl748,it  would 
M>pear  that  they  had  beoome  extinct,  or  left 
the  country,  some  three  generations  before. 
"We  spoke,"  he  says,  "at  Ooari,  to  a  man 
about  70  years  of  age,  who  assured  us  that  his 
grand&ther  had  seen  these  women  pass  the 
mouth  of  the  Ouchivara,  that  they  came  from 
that  of  the  Oayamd,  that  be  had  QKAento4(tf 
them,"  The  posseaelon  of  the  green  stones 
(Jede  or  mummite),  which  all  the  &difln  tribes 
attributed  to  them,  and  many  of  which  were 
engraved  with  the  ^mbols  of  the  AjEteo  wor- 
ship, would  seem  to  indicate  that  th^  were  a 
cwiaj  frvMQ  Uezioo,  as  ttiis  stone  is  abundant 
there,  asuH  was  used  in  their  relij^ous  rites, 
while  it  has  never  been  discovered  in  South 
America.  The  condnraons  to  which  Baron 
Humboldt  comes,  on  a  review  of  these  tradi- 
tions, some  of  which  he  himself  found  still  in 
existence  in  South  America,  is  probably  the 
correct  one.  "Wliat,"  sa^he,  "must  we 
conclude  from  the  narrative  of  the  andentmis- 
donary  (^Eacaramada  (Father  GiIi)V  Not  that 
there  were  Amazons  cm  the  OndiiTara,JnLt 
that  women  in  difi^rent  parts  ot  America, 
wearied  with  the  state  of  slavery  in  which  they 
were  held  1^  the  men,  united  themselves  like 
the  fluitive  negroes,  m  a  palenqne  (a  rude  for^} 
tiiat  t£e  desire  of  pressing  their  independ- 
ence Tendered  them  warriors,  and  that  they 
received  viuts  from  a  neighboring  and  friendly 
tribe,  perhape  a  littie  less  methodically  than 
tradition  rmates."  Those  who  would  see  the 
collected  evidence  on  this  subject,  and  the  sin- 
gular traditions  which  were  in  existence 
among  the  Indians  respecting  them,  will  do 
well  to  ocmsnlt  a  veiy  elaborate  article  on 
"  The  Amazons  of  South  America,"  which  w- 
peared  in  "  Pntnam's  Honthly  Hagaune  "  fbr 
September,  1866.  The  following  are  theprinp 
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dpalaathwIKeBoiitbe sal^eet: Harem,  "Gen- 
eral HIatory  of  America Zarate,  "The  Ckm- 
qoest  of  Pern,"  pabUifaed  1BI!6  ;  SonthOT, "  Bis- 
toiy  of  Braril;^*  Oayley,  "life  of  Baieigb;" 
la  Condamine,  "  Tojage  down  tiia  Amazon 
Father  Gili,  "Sageiodi  Btoria  Americana;" 
Hmnboldt,  "  Traraa  In  America,"  7  Tola. ; 
Peter  Martyr,  "History,"  vol.  1. 

AMBA3SAD0B  (Fr.  ambamadmr)  original- 
ly meant,  and  is  still  nsed  in  a  general  sense  as 
meaning  any  minister  antbnized  to  represent 
a  government  abroad.  In  its  more  pn^r  and 
distinctive  sense,  it  indicates  the  highest  class 
of  foreign  ministere,  the  other  two  classes  being 
envoys  extraordinary  or  ministers  plenipoten- 
tiU7,  and  eharffi*  d'qfaire$,  A  fectltioaa  dis- 
tinotion  which  osedto  be  taken  between  ambas- 
Mtdm  from  Ungs  and  those  frmn  repaUioa,  as 
regards  their  diplomatio  position  at  the  oonrC 
where  they  wore  aocnedited,  Is  Cut  wearing 
away.  Braie  of  tbe  less  inqiortant  nattons,  as 
Pmssia,  do  not  send  ambassadors.  England 
has  tbem  ordinarily  only  at  the  conrta  of  fV!anoe 
and  Torkey ;  while  the  United  States  rarely 
din>&tohes  one,  except  npon  a  special  ooearion. 

AHBATO,  a  town  of  Ecoador,  aboat  100 
miles  from  Qoito.  In  the  year  1698  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  emption  of  Ootopaxi,  but  was 
soon  rebuilt,  and  became  even  more  floarishing 
than  fbrmerly.  It  contdns  some  good  bnild- 
ings  and  has  a  thriving  trade,  conaiBting  prin- 
dpally  of  grtdn,  sugar,  and  cochineal.  Pop. 
13,000. 

AUBEER,  a  mined  town  of  Hlndostan,  tha 
andent  oapitol  of  the  Jeypow  taribwy.  The 
town  is  ritnated  on  tbe  margitt  of  a  lake,  and 

near  it  are  a  fortified  palace  and  a  oastle. 

AKBSLAKIA,  a  town  in  Emvpean  Tar- 
key  on  the  west  declivity  1ft.  Ossa,  and 
16  miles  K.  N.  E.  from  Lariflsa.  The  in- 
habitants are  entirely  Qreeks.  Daring  the  last 
part  of  the  last  ceotnry  and  the  first  part  of 
the  present,  it  was  distingoiahed  for  the  manu- 
feotm^  of  cotton  yam.  In  their  haste  to  be 
rich,  the  people  f(vmed  themselves  Into  a  joint 
stock  company,  oat  of  which  arose  disagree- 
ments and  destmctive  litigation.  The  intro- 
duction of  cheaper  English  yam  into  the  mar- 
kets of  the  East,  oom|u6ted  their  rain. 

AMBER.  No  mineral  eabBtanoepreeoita  fea- 
tures of  interest  so  peoolior  aa  this.  Obsoare 
in  its  origin,  foond  in  loose  pieces  in  allnvlal 
depoMts,  or  soattered  along  tne  coast  after  a»- 
vere  storms  had  swept  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
it  was  regarded  by  the  andent  Greeks  and  Bo- 
mans  with  snperstition  and  mystery.  Theee 
beantifhl  tear  drops,  dear  and  tranniarent,  were 
shed  by  the  sisters  of  Phaeton,  ana  petrified  as 
they  fell  into  the  sea.  The  electrical  phenomena 
first  exhibited  by  this  substance,  which  they  called 
nX(icrp<n>,  added  to  its  mystery.  It  was  even 
bdieved  by  some  of  the  philosophers  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  a  sonL  Thtf  Arabs  notidng  the  same 
pheouHnena  gave  it  the  name  in  their  langoi^ 
ci  tarabSf  catch-chaff.  And  now  when  its  ob- 
acnrity  and  m^iteiy  have  departed  before  the 
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Ught  of  sdenoe,  it  mast  still  be  TMarded  wiOi 
peonliar  intecest  fbr  its  ringnlar  niitory  and 
qnalitiee.  Amber  is  now  nnerally  vndntood 
to  be  a  ftiadtixed  vegetable  gam.  The  trees^ 
from  which  it  exnded,  stood  in  forests  of  past 
epochs,  and  are  now  fomid  forming  strata  of 
bitominons  wood  braeath  beds  of  sand  and 
day.  The  wood  is  more  or  less  impregnated 
with  tlie  amber ;  and  this  is  also  met  wifb  d^ 
pending  from  ^e  tmnks  in  the  form  of  stalao- 
tites,  and  again  in  ronnded  pieces  mixed  wtOi 
pyrites  and  coarse  sand  nnder  the  layer  of  trees. 
Such  a  bed  is  worked  as  a  mine  for  the  amber 
near  tbe  coast  of  Prasna.  The  fosril  stratmn 
is  from  40  to  60  feet  thick,  and  is  li^owed  to  the 
depth  of  100  feet  below  the  anrfeoe.  In  othw 
ooontries  it  is  found  in  beds  of  Imwn  ooal  and 
of  lignite;  and  ittoprobaMe  that  thepieoesoftt 
pidrod  np  on  tbe  asMhwrea  have  been  wadied  ont 
from  the  eztenritmctf  these  lepodtories  benealb 
the  waters  of  the  sea.  On  the  Pmssian  oooat 
of  the  Baltic,  between  KOnigeberg  and  Uemel, 
amber  is  more  abundant  than  at  any  other  kaown 
locality.  From  this  sooroe  tbe  great  demud 
for  ttds  material  in  the  Vohammedan  conntries  is 
principally  snpplied.  Its  ooUection  afibrda  a 
revenue  to  the  crown  of  Prussia,  to  which  it 
appertains,  of  $16,000  or  117,000  per  annnra. 
It  is  waAed  ashore  in  considerable  quantities 
near  the  village  of  fitflrmen.  Kot  only  is  it 
found  in  the  sonde  on  the  shore,  but  also  in  tbe 
interior  more  or  less  deep  beneath  the  sar&oe 
of  the  earth.  It  was  at  first  aooidentally  dia- 
oovered  in  tlus  locality  when  plongfaing  flie 
soil,  and  this  gave  rise  in  1661t  to  the  inamntioB 
of  proper  amber-diggings.  A  shaft  woa  sunk 
to  the  depth  of  about  17  feet  through  stnta 
first  of  qnarts-Bond  of  a  dirty  yellow  c^or,  thai 
of  rich  blue  loam,  and  next  of  IMit  gn^  sand- 
stone. In  tbe  last  was  found  q^tered  amber. 
Under  this,  a  granite  rock  having  been  pene- 
trated, was  found  the  real  amber-bed,  orasisting 
of  gray  rich  earth  mixed  with  peat  and  difflbrent 
minerals.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  amber 
in  the  first  dig^ng  occasioned  the  rinking  of  a 
new  shaft  near  the  village  (tf  EraxtepeUen,  but 
in  1790  it  was  completely  destroyed  by  the 
fhlling  in  of  a  mass  of  earth,  and  this  mode  <tf 
digging  has  in  oooseqnenoe  been  disoontinned. 
At  inesent  tha  diltf  amber  duatngs  In  tha 
nmib  ol  Prussia  are  near  Nen  Kiiliran,  Braa* 
terort,  L^hnm,  and  Raosdien.  Theee  are 
•woAvi.  b^  an  open  «oavation  into  thft^mom^ 
tain  near  its  base,  in  wMdi  tiie  amber-bearing 
bed  is  laid  bare,  sometimes  presenting  a  tMek- 
nees  of  2^  feet.  Exhansted  in  me  plaee,  a 
new  excavation  exposes  it  in  another.  Tbt 
fishing  and  picking  of  amber  from  the  sea  for* 
nishes  employment  to  great  numbers  of  pet^de. 
Thia  is  generally  undertaken  after  a  storm,  when 
the  swell  of  the  waves  is  moderate.  The  work- 
men wade  into  the  sea,  and  catch  in  nets  the 
sea-weed  which  is  borne  in  by  the  waves.  This 
is  spread  on  the  shore,  where  the  women  and 
children  collect  from  it  pieces  of  amber  of  vari- 
ooB  sixes,  wbidi  is  delivered  by  them  to  the 
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eaperii^«ndeni  Thlimod«ofpro«iir{ngambw 
Is  timjt  Imb  lalMmoiH  and  ofun  nuwa  prodae- 
tin  than  d^^ng.  In  -winter,  vhen  the  sea  by 
the  Aore  is  eovered  with  ioe^  the  1o»<ruat  Is 
broken  through  and  the  sea-weed  and  amber 
picked  np  tfarongh  the  opening.  An  attempt 
has  been  made,  hy  means  of  a  aiving-niachine^ 
to  olrtain  amber  farther  from  the  liuid,  bat  it 
proved  nnsaooesafbL  The  fishers  frequently  go 
oat  in  small  boats,  when  the  sapply  near  the 
shore  fiuls,  and  in  this  wa^  a  large  quantity  of 
amber  is  fbnnd.  though  it  is  less  valoaUe  than 
tliat  gained  by  digging.  Aml>er  is  nsed 
flimoat  whdly  for  small  ornaments,  as  neck- 
laoes,  and  eepedally  for  the  month-^>ieoee  of 
pipes.  A  vaniish  is  also  prepared  from  it ;  as 
weUaaant^Qsedin medicine,  and  sacoinioaoid, 
a  oacfcl  reaguit  in  chemical  inTostimtiML  so 
eaDed  from  ttueinnm,  the  lAtin  word  for  amber. 
Tin  largest  i^eoee  of  amber  known  are  me 
11,  one  of  18,  and  one  of  18  pounds  wei^t. 
The  last  is  in  the  royal  cabinet  at  Berlin.  It 
was  fbnnd  in  lithnania,  12  miles  back  from  the 
Baltic,  a  little  beneath  the  snrfaee  of  tlw 
gronnd.  The  valne  of  the  speoimeas  is  not  at 
all  proportionate  to  their  edzes.  A  piece  of  a 
ponnd  weight  might  sell  for  $60,  while  one  of 
18  lbs.  w^it  would  readily  bring  $6,000. — 
Amberisof i  yellow  brownish,  or  whitish  brown 
color,  transparent  or  translaoent,  and  resembles 
resin.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.08.  It  is  nearly 
as  hard  as  caloareoos  spar,  and  is  snso^tible 
of  a  fine  poUsfa.  When  raided  it  beoomea  n^ 
atirelT  eSeotrica].  Heated  to  448**  F.  itmelU^ 
and  then  takes  fire,  bnming  with  a  ydknr 
flame,  and  evoIviM  much  VlBok  snudce^  and  u 
agreeaUe  odor.  The  analyses  that  have  bera 
made  of  it,  ffive  proportions  of  oarbon  Tarying 
ttova  70  to  80  per  cent.,  hydn^en  from  7  to  11, 
and  oxygen  from  7  to  8.  Its  principal  ingre- 
dient is  a  remn  insoluble  in  alcohol,  wbidi 
forms  80  to  90  per  oent.  of  the  whole.  With 
this  is  fonnd  a  resin  soluble  with  difficulty  in 
alcohol,  and  a  trace  of  an  odorous  volatile  oU. 
The  povducts  of  its  distillation  are  inflammable 
gases^  water  holding  racdnio  and  acetic  acids, 
and  empyrenmatio  cH  in  solution  (the  spirits  of 
amlMr  of  old  phannat^),  snblimed  Buodnio  acid 
(salt  ci  amber),  and  an  wmyrenmatio  oil  (dl  of 
■mbei).  The  nddne  la  IS  to  18  per  cent,  vt 
eharcoal.— Hecee  ei  amber  are  often  met  with 
containing  the  remains  of  insects,  that  have 
beoome  entangled  in  the  sababUMM^  when  it 
was  of  thinner  oondstenoy.  Their  legs  and 
wings  are  sometimes  seen  detadied  from  the 
bodies,  aa  if  the  insects  had  struggled  hard  to 
Reengage  themselTes  from  the  sti<^y  mass. 
These  iiAects  resemble  more  those  of  tropical 
cfimatea,  than  such  as  are  now  known  in  the 
regions  where  amber  is  found.  Leaves  of 
fern-plants,  and  oocartonally  some  mineral  Bat>- 
Btancee,  are  also  met  with  in  amber. — ^It  is 
not  known  when  the  property  possessed  by 
amber  <rf  attracting  light  sabetances,  when 
robbed,  was  flnt  noticed.  It  is  spoken  of  by 
Thalea  of  tfUetua,  TheophriMtiu  {B.  C.  881), 
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and  Flin7  (A.  D.  70).  ZleetrieitT  b  ezeUed  to 
■nob  a  degree  in  the  prooesseB  of  woAing  am- 
"ber  into  uoe  forms  in  whtdi  it  is  sold,  that  the 
workmen  are  aflbcted  with  nervous  tremors, 
and  are  obliged  to  change  freqaently  the  pieces 
they  handle,  that  the  excited  eleotriraty  may  be 
dispersed.  Amber  is  found  at  various  localities 
in  this  country,  occurring  in  the  green-sand 
formation  and  in  the  clays  which  succeed  it. 
As  in  Europe,  it  is  associated  with  lignite.  The 
principal  loouities  are  at  Amboy,  New  Jersey ; 
at  Gay-Head  on  Ifartha^s  Vin^jwd;  aad  at 
Owe  Sable  in  Matrland. 

AMBEBG,  a  walled  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the 
river  Vila,  26  miles  east  of  Nuremberg.  Fop. 
11,000.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  oircto 
of  the  Ujppar  Palatinate,  and  its  court  of  «4>peal  is 
still  h^  then.  It  haa  a  royal  manu&otory  of 
flre-annSf  where  upward  of  S0,000  exoelient 
muskets  are  madeannually.  There  iaan  axtm- 
dve  iron  mine  in  tiie  nd^^bm^iood.  The  town 
is  well  built,  and  the  church  of  St.  Hwtin  con- 
tains some  fine  paintings  and  monuments. 

AMBEBGEB,  OHBisropn,  a  fhmoua  Ger^ 
man  painter,  of  Ambei^  (whence  the  nameX 
was  bom  about  1490,  and  died  in  1688.  His 
bestprodoctiona  are  liis  portrtdts,  in  the  style 
of  Holbdn,  whom  he  imitated.  His  historical 
paintiius  are  small,  andhard,  and  sharp  in  style. 

AMBERGRIS,  a  perfume,  generally  used  in 
its  alcoholic  solution.  It  is  a  morbid  secretion 
of  tiie  liver  of  the  spermaoeU  whale,  and  is 
I»in^pally  found  floiUing  vpoa  the  seas  of 
warm  climates  intermixed  wuh  remans  oi  the 
fbod  oi  whalaa—it  ia  also  met  with  in  the  in- 
testinea  of  the  whale.    When  of  good  quality 

is  <^  a  bri^t  gray  color,  otreakid  with  black 
and  yellow,  so  s^  that  it  may  be  flattened  in 
the  flnffCHra,  and  exhaling  an  agreeable  odor,  if 
TubbecTor  heated.  Its  fraotove  presents  a  fine 
grdn— its  out  surface,  a  waxy  appearance.  It 
is  somewhat  lighter  than  water,  freezes  at  140° 
to  160°  F.,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  givea 
out  a  white  smoke,  which  ooimeoses  into  a 
crystalline  &tty  matter.  It  contains  about  86 
per  oent  of  a  peculiar  &tfy,  fragrant  substance 
caUed  ambrtiM,  which  is  ©itra^ed  tiy  boiling 
in  alcohcJ,  and  separating  the  crystals  uat  form 
in  the  eocded  solution. — ^Persons  engaged  in 
wbala  fishing  lotk.  tx  amlwraris  in  l£e.  in- 
test^es  (tf  the  RMnnaoeti  whale,  and  are  most 
Bucoessftil  in  flnmng  it  in  those  that  appear  toi^ 
pld,  sick,  and  lean,  from  whence  it  would  seem 
that  the  substance  is  a  prodact  of  disease.  It 
is  in  the  lower  part  <mly  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
mixed  with  the  fieces,  that  the  substance  ia 
found.  The  lumps  of  it  are  from  8  inches  to  a 
foot  in  diameter,  and  from  1  pound  to  20  or  80 
pounds  in  weight  The  largest  pieoe  known 
was  boujdit  by  the  Dutch  East  India  company 
of  the  ^ng  of  "Hdcffe.  It  weighed  182  pounds. 
Another  pieoe,  w^hing  ISOponnds,  was  found 
inside  of  a  whale  near  the  windward  Islands. 
This  pieoe  sold  for  £600  sterUng.  Genuine 
ambei^rris  emita  a  fragrant  smell  when  a  liot 
needle  is  thrust  into  it  It  alao  melts  likafiit 
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to  a  nnifonn  ooiuiBtence.  The  ooantnfelt  does 
not  preseot  these  pecoUaritiea. 

aVB£BGRIS«  aa  islaztd  belonging  to  Tn- 
MUSH,  off  the  N.  E.  coast  of  British  Hcmdnnu. 
It  is  a  barren,  uninhabited  spot,  measuring 
abont  SO  miles  m  length  and  8  miles  in  aver- 
age breadth.  It  derives  ita  name  from  the  great 
qnantities  of  ambergris  foond  along  its  shores. 

AKBEBT,  the  chief  town  of  the  airondisse- 
ment  of  Ambert,  in  the  department  of  Par  de 
Dome,  in  France.  Pop.  in  1853,  6,188.  It  is 
ntaated  on  the  river  Dore,  35  miles  S.  K.  from 
Clermont  Its  chief  manofactores  are  pf^er 
for  printing  and  engraving,  and  cheese;  rib- 
bons, laoe,  woollens,  and  pins,  are  also  made. — 
The  arrondisBcment  ocmsuts  u  8  oantona.  snb- 
dtvlded  into  02  oommones,  an  area  of  477 
square  miles,  and  9^048  inhabitants. 

AMBIDEXTER  <Lat  ambo,  two,  atiAd^eira, 
right  hand),  a  pwson  who  oses  both  hands  vith 
equal  fiioUi^.  Some  theorists  oontend  that  all 
mankind  would  be  ambidexter,  bat  for  ednoa- 
tion  or  habit,  in  proof  of  which  hypothesis 
thej  inataace  the  fact  that  children  jost  bom 
nse  their  hands  indifferently.  Others  ascribe 
the  difference  between  people  in  this  regard  to 
a  difference  in  orgamzation,  the  heart,  in  the 
case  of  a  right-handed  person,  throwing  the 
blood  more  direct^  into  me  right  ttum  into  the 
left  arm.  However  this  may  be,  true  ambidex- 
ters are  rarely  seen,  almost  everybody  being 
either  right-handed  or  left-handed. — Amoag 
English  lawyers,  the  term  andenlly  designating 
a  bailiff  who  took  with  both  hands;  in  later 
times,  a  juror  who  accepts  money  for  his  ver- 
dict fkim  both  sides. 

AMBIL,  a  small  island  in  the  Philippine 
gronp,  lying  to  the  8.  W.  of  Manila  abont  70 
miles.   It  contfuus  a  lofty  volcanic  monntain. 

AMBIORIX,  one  of  the  most  &mons  of  the 
Gallic  chiefs,  who  fought  with  Julias  Osesar 
toward  the  middle  of  the  Ist  century  B.  0. 
Ooqjointiy  with  the  snperannnated  Gatlvnlcos, 
he  was  ruling  over  the  Eburones  or  Servians 
when  the  coontry  was  invaded  by  Csesar,  who 
strove  to  destroy  his  patriotism,  but  only  sno- 
oeeded  in  making  him  dissemble  it,  while  wut- 
ing  for  the  favorable  moment.  Dorhig  Ottsar'A 
excamon  to  England,  Ambiorix  organized  an 
eztendve  conspiracy,  which  broke  out  after 
the  Roman  legions  bad  gone  into  winter  qoar- 
ters.  Having  by  a  shrewd  stratagem  induced 
the  garrison  of  one  fort  to  leave  it,  he  massa- 
cred them  to  a  man.  He  was  about  to  attack 
another  camp,  when  Onsar  marched  to  its  re- 
lief and  witn  7,000  men  managed  to  defeat 
70,000  with  great  slaoghter.  Qaul  in  terror  at 
onoe  laid  down  its  arms,  but  Ambiorix,  with  4 
faithful  friends,  made  his  escape  into  the  foresta. 

AMBLAU,  one  of  tiie  nomerons  islands  that 
form  the  Malay  Archipelago,  in  lat  8°  62'  S. 
long.  127°  16'  E.,  12  miba  from  the  fertUe 
island  ot  Booro.  It  la  about  10  mUes  Iraig, 
etmt^  about  800  inhabitants,  and  is  dep«ia- 
ent  upon  tiie  Dutoh  goremmrat  of  Amboyna. 

AHBLEam^  a  aiarket  town  of  WeatmoEe- 
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land,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  kke  'Win- 
dermere, much  visited  in  summer  on  account 
of  the  beautiful  scenery  in  its  vicinl^.  It  it 
near  Bydal  Mount,  for  many  years  the  kbAbok 
of  Wordsworth.  There  are  traces  of  B(XDan 
fortifications  in  the  neighborhood,  where  ooins 
and  other  antiquities  are  often  fooi^  Ite 
town  ia  12  miles  N.  W.  team  EendaL  Fop.  is 
1861, 1,602. 

AMBLETEUSE,  a  small  and  much  decayed 
seflfK>rt  of  France,  on  the  En^ish  GSfaannel,  in 
the  department  of  Pas  de  Ciuais,  6  miks  H. 
teom  Bonlo0ie.  Here  James  II.  landed  <»  lui 
flight  fhnn  England  ia  1689.  NapOeon,  wluie 
mediating  an  mvaaion  ot  England  in  1804^  at- 
tenmted  unsnooeasfolly  to  improve  the  harbor 
(tf  AmUfiteuse  for  his  flat-bottomed  boats.  In 
the  vicinity  is  the  famous  granite  ooluum  eieot- 
ed  by  Napoleon  to  the  grand  army  in  180S. 

AMBODIK,  NB8TORiDsMAxiMOwrroH,aRa»- 
dan  phyri<uan,  bom  at  Yeprik  in  1740^  the 
government  of  Pultowa,  died  in  1812.  Hfl.wu 
unpeiial  accoucheur,  and  wrote  a  nnmber  of 
essays  and  medical  works  in  Russian,  Gennaii, 
and  Latin.  He  is  remarkable  as  one  of  the 
first  Russian  physicians  who  wrote  in  his  na- 
tive tongae. 

AMBOISE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  bidre  et  Loire  (formerly  thej^or- 
ince  of  Tporaine),  at  the  Jonotion  of  tbs 
Loire  and  Masaew  Fop.  4,860.  Here  the 
gious  wars  d  the  16tn  century  broke  out,  and 
here  the  name  of  Huguenots  was  first  ^iplied 
to  the  Oalvinista.  The  ancient  castle,  wnich 
has  been  the  residence  of  several  kings  of 
IVance,  stands  on  a  rocky  predpice,  and  ia 
almost  inaccessible.  Abd-el-Kader  was  oob- 
fined  here  during  the  greater  part  of  his  c$f- 
tivity.  The  town  has  manufactures  of 
arms  and  files. 

AMBOISE,  Gboboe  d\  first  mimster  of  Louis 
Xn.,  bom  in  1460,  died  at  Lyooa,  May  26, 
1510.  Aa  a  younger  son  he  was  destined  to 
the  dinrch,  and  was  titular  bishop  of  Montas- 
ban  at  tba  age  of  14,  and  later  archbi^cnof 
Bonen.  Daring  the  lifetime  of  Charles  VOL, 
he  belonged  to  the  party  of  the  duke  at  Oi- 
kana ;  and  when  the  latter  ascended  the  French 
throne  as  Louis  SH.  in  1498,  Amboise  at  once 
became  prime  minister.  When  he  prevailed  on 
the  court  of  Rome  to  annul  the  marriage  of 
Louis  XII.  with  Jeanne  de  IVance,  Ambww 
received  the  cardiual^s  hat.  He  accompanied 
Louis  xn.  into  Italy,  and  arranged  the  affurs 
of  Milan  after  its  conquest  by  the  French 
troons.  At  the  death  of  Alexander  VL  he  as- 
pired to  be  pope,  but  the  Italian  cardinal 
pawed  him  over,  and  elected  first  Pins  IL,  aad 
afterward  the  Cardinal  de  la  Rov6r&  He 
was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Bonen,  where 
hia  n«>hew  erected  in  his  h<mor  a  marble  t(mi>. 
Amboiae  was  a  akUAil  administrator^  and  wt 
hia  age  an  en^htene^  praieat  adviaer.  fia 
left  alarge  fortune  belmia  him. 

AMBOw,  or  AicBAD,  one  of  the  groi^  « toe 
Fe^ee  islandi,  in  the  South  Paoifto,  in  &  » 
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le**  80*  and  £.  long.  178°.  It  is  onl^  (me  ndle 
in  length,  and  aboot  half  a  mile  in  breadth, 
bat  is  eaurelj  covered  wiUi  a  town,  and  its 
chie&  have  a  politioal  ascendency  over  the 
neighboring  islands.  The  inhabitaDats  are  sav- 
age, and  often  treaoharoDB  to  th«  marinera  who 
stop  at  their  island. 

AHBOYNA  (Malsj  Jmiun,  dews^  an 
island  in  the  Kalay  Archipelago,  the  most 
important  of  tbe  group  called  the  Molaooas, 
lat  8°  46^  S.  long.  15^  69'  length  80 
milee,  breadth  10  miles,  area  about  883  sq. 
miles ;  pop.  in  1841, 29,693.  It  wafldisooveredbV 
the  Portngaese  in  1616,  taken  hj  tho  Dutch 
■in  1007,  by  theikiglish  in  1618,  and  retaken 
hj  the  Dutch  shortly  after.  These  treated  tbe 
iuiaUtants  very  ornelly.  The  British  agiun 
oocnpied  the  island  from  1796  to  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  and  from  1810  till  1814.  It  is  now  in 
possesion  of  the  Dutch.  The  inhabitants  con- 
sist of  Borqforatj  savage  aborigines,  who  live 
in  the  woods;  lulays,  who  compose  the  boll 
of  the  population ;  Ohinese,  who  are  tbe  chief 
merchants ;  Europeans,  chiefly  Dntoh  and  Por- 
tngnese.  Mohammedanism  is  the  prevailing 
ration.  Oloves  form  tbe  staple  article  of  onl- 
tore  and  oport,  and  are  a  monopoly  oi  the 
Dntoh.  IVcHQ  600,000  to  600,000  ^onds  are 
prodaoed  annually.  Sago  la  extmsively  onlta- 
vated,  being  Hm  dbief  food  of  the  iababltanta, 
Sapeiior  indigo  and  poor  coffee  are  also  grown, 
l^ras  and  serpents  abound.  Deer  and  wild 
luwa  are  fotmd  in  the  forests. — ^Ahbotha,  o^- 
ittu  of  the  island  of  the  same  name,  and  of 
tbe  Dntoh  government  of  Amboyna,  which 
inolodes  the  isles  of  Coram,  Amblau,  and 
Booroo.  Pop.  m  1841,  8,966 ;  has  2  Christian 
churches,  a  hospital,  pabUo  garden,  &0.  Good 
ancborage  'and  harbor  in  Amboyna  bay.  It  is 
defended  by  Fort  Victoria. 

A3CBBACIA,  now  Asia,  a  town  of  ancient 
C^eeoe,  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Aracbthns,  N. 
of  the  Ambraoian  gnlt  It  was  colonized  by 
tiie  Corinthians  in  660  B.  0.,  and  early  aoqnired 
importance.  Abont  tiie  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great  it  became  flobject  to  the  kings  of  Epirns. 
The  cdebrated  Pyrrhns  made  it  hb  capital  and 
adorned  it  with  public  bnildinf^  At  a  b^r 

feriod  it  joined  &e  .Atolian  league,  was  t^«i 
y  the  Boman  oonqaerors  in  160  B.  C.  and 
stripped  of  its  works  of  art.  Its  inhabitants 
were  transported  to  tJie  city  of  Nioopolis  by 
Augustus  Csasar,  which  city  had  bem  founded 
by  nlm  to  oommraiorate  his  victory  at  Aotimn, 
B.  0.  81. 

AMBRAS,  a  castle  in  the  Tyrol,  near  Inn- 
q^ck,  formerly  containing  a  &ie  museum  of 
armor,  paintings,  Ac,  now  at  Yioma,  and  a 
Ubraiy,  which  hm  beoi  removed  to  Lrnqtrook, 
Amtnig  the  manuaoiiptB  of  the  odlection  la  a 
copy  m  the  Amona  Sddmbueh. 

AHBBIU,  one  of  the  islanda  of  tiie  Kew 
Hebrides,  Pacific  ocean,  in  lat  60°  9'  ZO'^  S. 
lon^.  167^  6'  E,  It  is  fertile,  well  watered,  and 
cultivated,  and  abmit  60  miles  in  (^romnfbrenoe. 

AUBBIZ^  an  independent  littto  African  kinff> 
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dom,  S.  of  Guinea,  having  a  port  on  the  Atlan- 
tic, at  the  month  of  the  Ambriz  river,  70  miles' 
K.  of  Loaudo,  Slavery  is  prohibited,  and  tiiie 
slave  trade  held  in  abhorrence;  horses  and 
beasts  of  burden  are  also  excluded.  Quebranca 
is  the  capital  Ambriz  has  an  extensive  trade 
in  gums,  ivory,  &o. 

AMBRIZETTE,  a  small  kingdom  of  Africa 
in  south  Guinea.  It  lies  between  the  rivers 
Congo  and  Ambrisette,  and  has  a  town  on  the 
seoooast  about  80  nulee  N.  of  Ambrix. 

AKBBOGI,  Doioanoa,  a  painter  of  Bdogna, 
in  the  17th  century,  the  favoiite  popil  of  Fran- 
oesco  Brigio,  who  was  a  distinguished  sohcdar 
oi  the  OaraocL  His  forte  was  deagn,  par- 
ticularly in  cabinet  pieces. 

AMBBONES,  a  nation  of  Gaul,  who  lived 
near  the  Alps  between  Switzerland  and  Pro- 
vence. They  accompanied  the  Cimbri  and  Ten- 
tones  in  their  invasion  of  the  Roman  territories, 
and  were  routed  with  grealt  slaughter  by  Ma- 
nns, 101  years  before  Christ.  'Dieir  women, 
after  a  futile  attack  upon  the  Roman  soldiers 
who  were  following  m  pursuit  of  the  flying 
foe,  offered  to  yield  on  the  condition  that  tiieir 
chastity  ahould  be  respected.  This  propositicoi 
b^og  r^eoted,  they  firirt  slew  all  th^  cAildren^ 
and  then  tiiemselves. 

AMBR08CH,  Joseph  Jcuus  ATUKASins,  a 
German  scholar,  bom  at  Berlin,  Dec  18, 1804. 
His  father,  Joseph  Earl  Ambrosch,  was  a  cel&- 
brated  nnger  and  musical  oompcwer  of  that 
city.  The  young  Ambrosch  was  educated  in 
bis  native  city,  and  in  1820  went  to  Italy, 
where  he  remained  until  188S,  having  passed  a 
great  portion  of  this  period  at  Rome.  He  was 
appointed,  in  1884,  professor  of  archeology  and 
philology  at  Breslau,  which  appointment  he 
still  holds.  His  works  are,  for  the  moat  part, 
essays  on  Butfjeota  connected  with,  the  antiqul* 
ties  of  Rome. 

AMBROSE,  SAiKT^ootor  in  tiie  Idtin  churoh 
of  the  4th  cento^.  He  was  bom  at  Treres,  in 
Ganl,intiieyear840of  onrera,  ^edatMihulu 
897.  His  tmaer  was  the  Roman  governor  of 
Gaul,  but  his  motiier  was  an  ardent  Cbristian* 
His  sister  took  the  veil  from  the  hands  of  the 
bishop,  Llberius,  and  bis  inolinationaand  educa- 
tion alike  made  1dm  afriend  to  the  rdi^on  of  tiie 
cross.  He  was  trainedto  the  profession  of  law, 
and  introsted  at  an  earl^  age  with  the  govern- 
ment of  a  province.  His  probity  and  wisdom 
in  this  public  administi'ation  seemed  to  jus- 
tify his  removal  from  tbe  cbur  of  secular  office 
to  the  more  important  place  of  bishop,  althongb 
at  the  time  of  his  election  he  had  not  even 
been  b^tized.  The  various  objections  and 
stiatagems  by  which  he  tried  to  escape  the 
honor  and  the  charge  thus  pressed  upon  him 
were  all  diar^arded ;  and  at  tbe  age  of  84  he 
was  oonseor^ad  Uabq>  of  Milan,  and  continued 
to  hold  this  offioe  nntil  faia  death  in  the  year 
807,  a  period  of  more  than  23  years.  His  in- 
flueonoe  in  his  own  age  was  very  great,  though 
np<«  Bucoeedbig  ages  it  has  been  less  important, 
wt  Um  than  tbe  iimnenoe  c£  Jerome  andAugus- 
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tine,  widi  whose  names  his  is  qsdbIIj  Jdned  in 

the  histoTj  of  tlie  (^urch.  He  was  chosen  as  a 
oompromise  catuUdate,  reoeirinff  the  snffi-af^ 
of  both  parties,  at  a  time  when  the  strife 
between  the  Orthodox  and  the  Arians  ran 
Ter7  high.  Bis  predecessor,  A.azeotiufl,  was 
an  Arian.  The  sympathies  Ambrose,  how- 
ever, were  decidedly  with  the  SQpportera  of 
the  Nicene  creed,  and  the  Arians  soon  found 
that  they  had  no  favor  to  expect  from  him. 
He  would  yield  no  chnrohes  tor  their  use,  nor 
woold  he  in  any  way  tolerate  their  worship. 
At  the  same  time,  he  proteoted  an  Arian  priest 
trom  the  violence  ol  the  mob,  and  did  not  allow 
his  own  dogmatio  preferences  to  lead  him  Into 
aetsof  iiynstioeortpanDy.  He  reeosted  firmly 
the  dictatiMi  of  ue  Eatress  Jnstina,  who 
wished tbataa  Allan  bishop  ahonid  be  appointed 
for  the  dfy,  and  wonld  not  consent  to  any  dia- 
ouanmi  with  such  a  man.  His  principal  contro- 
versy, however,  was  not  with  heretics  in  the 
ohnnui,  but  with  the  arrogance  of  the  secular 
power,  and  with  the  attempt  to  resoscitate  ex- 
piring Paganism.  Repeatedly,  in  the  discharge 
of  his  doty  to  the  church,  was  he  brought  into 
direct  oonnict  with  the  highest  secolar  aathori- 
ty.  He  rebuked  Yalentinian,  defied  Haximus, 
and  compelled  the  great  TheoHdo»ns  to  a  bnmil- 
iating  penance  and  submisaon,  paralleled  only 
by  the  penance  of  Henry  of  England  at  the 
tomb  0£  JBeoket,  and  the  penance  of  Henry  €£ 
Qenaaay  at  the  palace  (tf  Hadebrand.  By  his 
remon^vnce  he  prevented  the  xebaUding  of  a 
Jewish  BVJiagoga6  which  had  been  torn  down 
by  the  Cnri^ans  in  a  riot,  innsting  that  The* 
odoeios  had  no  right,  even  from  a  sense  of  jos- 
tioe,  to  compel  the  true  believera  ta  ud  in  a  woric 
of  impiety.  If  it  were  a  sin  to  puU  the  bnildiog 
down,  it  would  be  a  greater  un  to  bnild  it 
up.  When  all  the  officers  of  the  court,  the 
senators,  and  the  wise  men  were  ulent  npon 
the  massacre  which  in  a  fit  of  anger  Theo- 
dosius  had  ordered  at  Thessalonioa,  AmbroBe 
alone  did  not  fear  to  speak  boldly,  tmd  de- 
clared to  the  emperor  that  his  crime  was 
beyond  absolution  without  a  spedal  act  of 
penanoe^  and  that  the  mass  oonld  not  fitly  be 
odebrated  in  snoh  a  presenoe.  ffis  boldiiess 
prevuled,  and  the  humble  emperor  obeyed  his 
orders,  and  continued  ever  after  to  1)6  his  firmest 
friend.  His  contest  with  Symmadius,  die 
Komfui  senator,  is  scarcely  less  remarkable.  At 
the  instigation  of  this  learned  and  eloquent 
man,  then  prefect  of  Rome,  the  sooate  took  oo- 
oasion  of  a  famine  which  in  the  year  883  deso- 
lated Ualy,  to  ask  that  the  Pagan  worship 
might  be  revived,  a  support  given  to  the  Pagan 
priesthood^  and  a  new  altar  to  "Yiotory"  raised 
in  the  capitol.  In  the  de&olt  of  the  Soman 
bbhop,  who  did  not  venture  to  nuse  bis  voice, 
Ambrose  was  pnmipt  to  tbrow  against  tiie 
scheme  all  the  foroe  of  his  an&ority,  Ida  zeal, 
and  his  eloqoeuoe.  In  answer  to  the  pleading 
of  Symmacnua,  that  the  heroism  and  gloiy  of 
ancient  Rome  was  bound  to  its  andent  wth  and 
rites,  Ambrose  urged  that  tlie  questitm  was  not 


whatwasdnetotStemanoiyof  great  men,  bat 
what  was  due  to  the  truth  of  God.  Bynunaofaoi 
takes  up  the  frequent  daim  of  the  Ohrt^aia, 
aod  demands  only  toleraticm,  that  all  leli^ou 
shall  have  a  fair  oh&noa,  that  tlie  ri^ta  <tf  con- 
science shall  be  respected,  and  the  cotizen  be 
left  free  to  choose  the  worship  that  best  snUi 
him.  Ambrose  now  returns  upon  him  the  old 
Pagan  argument  against  toleration,  insists  tbtf 
a  falsehood  exposed  cannot  have  equal  ri^U 
with  the  truth  victorious  in  spite  of  its  penecs- 
tion,  and  vehemently  protests  that  no  power  on 
earUi  has  the  right  to  estaldish  the  wor^p 
of  false  goda.  He  has  the  advantage  of 
adversary,  when  he  eontraata  the  sunplid^, 
the  diuntereatednen^  the  long-sofferii^,  As 
volnntaiT  pover^,  and  the  indeftUi  gable  nal 
of  the  Ohnstiaa  pmsta  and  the  COuiatian  vir* 
gins,  with  the  ostentation,  pride,  r^)aei^,  doth, 
and  worldlineas  of  the  Pagan  priests  andrirgiDfl, 
Ambrose  was  by  no  means  the  eqoal  ctf  hk  ad- 
veraary  in  graces  of  rhetoric,  and  nhusst^  Bdte> 
larship,  but  his  earnestness,  and  perhaps  ia 
some  d^ree  his  threatenings,  won  the  osuh 
for  him,  and  the  demand  of  the  senate  was 
rejected  by  the  emperor.  The  inspiration  of 
some  of  the  finest  verses  of  ProdentiDs,  who  faM 
been  called  the  first  of  Christian  poets,  wu 
bwTOwed  from  tliia  plea  of  Ambrow  agdnst 
Symmaohns.— The  writings  of  Ambrose  fill  i 
Mia  TolnmeB  in  the  edititma  oi  Erasmus  (Basd, 
1537),  and  of  the  Benediotinaa  (Paria,  leSd-'M}. 
His  ezegettoal  treatiaea,whidi  are  s  series  of  fin^ 
ments,  quaint  fancy-pieces  with  scriptural  tittea 
are  unsucoeesfol  speoimena  of  the  allegorioal 
style.  Ambrose  adopted  the  meUiod  of  Origen, 
without  the  aMlity  of  that  great  master  of  dle- 
gorioal  explanation.  His  ethical  writings,  wfaicb 
are  numeroos,  seem  rather  to  be  constnicted  <» 
heathen  models  than  to  be  drawn  from  the  text 
of  thegospds.  His  list  of  cardinal  virtues,  "wis- 
dom, justioe,  firmness,  and  moderation,"  leaves 
out  every  one  of  the  beatitudes,  and  reminds  us 
<^Gicero  more  than  of  Christ  ButthenteaniDg 
which  he  assigns  to  these  terms  gives  than  so 
evaagdioal  diaraoter,  and  resones  him  from 
the  charge  of  Btwdam  In  his  jdiiloai^liy. 
^^msdornf**  aa  he  teadies,  ia  the  true  relatioa 
of  man  to  God,  and  ao  ^ynraTinoiia  with 
"Jostioe"  is  the  true  rdattoa  of  man  to  lua 
brethren,  and  so  is  eqidralent  to  brotherly  love; 
^  firmness  "  is  the  true  relation  of  man  to  oat- 
ward  events,  and  so  means  contentment;  and 
"  moderation,**  the  true  relation  of  man  to  bhn- 
sel^  is  only  another  name  for  self-denial  He 
divides  duties  into  two  classes,  partial  and  perfect 
The  1st  are  duties  which  all  can  fulfil  and  which 
all  ou^t  to  frilfil,  such  as  duties  to  pareots,  to 
teaohers,  to  society,  and  the  state.  The  Sd  are 
duties  which  only  the  fewest  do  ftilfil  or  are 
able  to  fnlfil, — duties  to  tiie  diuroh  and  ni^oa, 
such  as  &sting,  prayer,  alms^ving,  and  cdtbaoy. 
The  1st  class  are  indispeosabw  to  comfort 
The  Sd  class  are  Tolontarv.  The  moral  tepohing 
of  Am1«oae  has  througftont  an  aseetio  tone, 
though  lees  austere  than  the  tone  of  the  Greek 
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fathers.  He  was  hostile  to  all  amasements  and 
idl  pleasorea  of  sense,  and  commended  the  mo- 
nastu)  lib  as  the  tmest  way  of  Ohri^anohedl- 
«iioe  and  ^Iritoal  growth.  He  wrote  treatiaeB 
oa  "widowa,"  on  *'Tiz;^nUy,"  cm  penanoe,  im 
the  "dnties  of  ndniiteni,"  which  aatiafied  the 
aeTere  taste  of  Jerome  mnoh  better  than  his 
seven  books  on  "Faith  and  the  Holy  Spirit," 
whiohthat  hareh  oritao  pnHumnoed  to  be  at  onoe 
■waakf  ftntaaUc,  and  stolen  from  the  Greekft 
panegTiios,  as  we  read  them  now,  hardlj- 
Josttfjr  his  repatation  for  a  wonderftil  oratory. 
They  are  tame  and  commonplace,  withont  di^ 
nhy  ttthff  of  thooght  or  style.  Yet  Ambrose 
loved  this  fbrm  of  oompoation ;  and  the  oppor- 
tunity fell  to  lus  lot  of  prononnoing  the  (bneral 
enlogy  the  great  Theodosina.  Of  tho  let- 
ters of  Ambnne  only  a  part  hare  come  down 
to  ns.  They  show  very  faithflilly  the  character 
<tf  the  man,  his  moderation,  his  courage,  bis 
fldeU^  to  dat7,  his  practical  wisdom,  and  his 
nnami^  pie^.  He  was  the  model  of  a  good 
Udiop^  ffiai»«et  in  AflSonlties,  ready  in  emer- 
gKuAtA  happier  in  serving  bia  brethren  than 
in  receiving  their  gifts  or  their  homage.  He 
magnifled  his  office  by  alms  and  prayers  and 
lat)or  for  eoals.  He  was  glad  of  his  inflaence, 
withont  being  prond  of  it  His  word  and  his 
lif&  were  oonristent.  He  loved  the  service  of 
the  altar,  and  his  m^estio  presence  never  ap- 
peared to  greater  advantage  than  when  be 
blessed  the  people  fix>m  the  steps  of  the  holy 
place.  He  loved  to  vist  the  honsee  of  the  poor, 
ftnd  was  at  band  to  pray  at  tbe  bedside  of  the 
dying.  He  loved  to  reconcile  foes  and  to  jndge 
in  cases  of  dispute,  and  all  relied  npou  his 
dedrion  as  alike  wise  -and  righteona.  His 
-riewe  upon  the  rek^on  of  **r1gfat"  to  "ex- 
pediency" aeem  to  anticipate  in  some  degree 
the  modem  doctrine  trf  Pal^;  bnt  be  did  not 
aQow,  in  inferior  caam,  the  interests  of  the 
choron  to  make  bim  nnjnst  to  any  conuumiicant. 
His  muaical  voice  charmed  sorrow  away,  while 
it  fivbade  complaint  and  anger.  There  was  s 
divine  dignity  in  his  manner  and  bearing,  which 
made  him  appear  once  like  a  mler  and  a  saint. 
Arb^sastes,  a  Roman  general,  making  war  npon 
the  franks  of  the  ^lineland,  was  asked  by 
one  of  their  chie&  whom  he  had  conquered,  if 
be  was  a  friend  of  Ambrose.  fWm  motives 
of  poIi<;y,  he  gave  an  affirmative  answer.  No 
voidertiiatyoahsTebeatainai^wasthe  reply, 
■*  rinoe  Toa  have  the  ftvor  of  a  man  whom  tbe 
nm  Itattf  would  oh^,  if  he  dumld  command 
it  to  stand  stilL"  "nie  most  valuable  legacies 
of  Ambrose  to  the  church  were  the  bymns 
which  he  wrote  and  the  improvementa  which 
he  made  in  the  method  ttf  chantiDg  the  sacred 
<^oe&  Before  his  time,  there  had  lieen  no  fixed 
method.  He  first  redooed  the  olianta  to  an  or- 
deriy  style  and  system.  The  more  perfect  no- 
tation and  harmony  of  the  Gregorian  chant  has 
SQperseded  the  Ambrodan  (^ant  in  the  ohnrch 
at  large ;  but  the  ohnrobes  of  Wlan  make  boast 
that  tney  retain  tbe  rhythm  and  cadences  whidi 
their  great  bishop  left  to  them.  Tfaey  pretend 
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that  Ambrose  is  the  author  of  the  "  Te  Denm** 
which  is  song  on  tbe  high  days  of  festival,  and 
there  ia  s  legend  of  some  centuries  to  snppwt 
th^r  dium.  Yet  its  on^  ia  onqnestionab^ 
tax  leter  than  the  4ih  Ohmtlan  oentarv.  Sev- 
eral of  the  hymns  of  Ambrose  are  still  need  in 
the  ohnrohes  of  lOlan.  The  most  fiunoos  of 
these  are  the  morning  song,  jStsme  renm  Gon- 
diter^  the  evening  song,  Anu,  Creator  omnium^ 
the  Christmas  chant,  Veni^  BeclmptOT  gmUum^ 
and  tbe  short  hymn  to  tbe  Trinity,  which- Ln- 
ther  translated  and  adopted.  Indeed,  the  hymns 
of  Ambrose  gave  to  Lather  the  form  and  the 
example  for  many  of  his  own  lyrical  composi- 
tions. These  hymns  of  Ambrose  are  not  to  be 
praised  for  tbe  beanty  of  tbeir  diction  or  for 
any  artistio  merit.  They  are  mde,  lorae,  and 
as  &r  from  the  mnrical  flow  ct  later  Christian 
rhyming  as  from  the  andrat  finish  of  dusio 
Latin  verse.  Bat  tbdr  vigor,  tiKArf!arTOr,tiielr 
striking  image^,  not  kss  than  thdr  ftasodation 
with  the  saored  name  of  tlieir  anthor,  give  them 
a  place  In  tiie  veneration  of  the  ftitnAU  above 
many  later  hymns  of  ftr  greater  merit  The 
body  of  Ambrose  is  kept  in  the  andent  basilies 
of  Milan  wbidi  bears  bis  name,  and  his  shrine, 
if  leas  ma^iifioent,  is  hardly  leas  saored  than  tbe 
ahrine  of  Bt  Charles  Borromeo  in  the  great  ca- 
thedral. His  fbast  day  ia  observed  by  the  lAtm 
ohorch  on  the  7th  of  I>eoemiKr,  the  day  of  hia 
ordination  as  bishop.  Bat  he  has  also  uie  rare 
honor  of  a  place  among  the  s^ta  of  the  East- 
em  ohnrofa,  and  his  name  is  classed  on  their 
roisters  with  the  names  of  Ba^  Athanodns, 
and  the  two  Gregoriee.  No  fkther  of  the 
dinrdi  has  a  fiune  more  wide,  more  beantifld, 
or  more  deserved.  ^  Ufe  has  been  written 
by  many  biographers,  Catholic  and  heretic,  and 
au  consent  to  that  verdict  whloh  ranb  bun 
frith  the  chief  of  stfnts.  The  kings  whom  be 
thwarted  respected  him.  The  heretics  whom 
he  silenced  prised  him.   Tbe  priests  and  peo- 

Jle  of  hia  chai^  were  nnaoimons  in  their  love, 
ews  and  heathen  oame  to  monm  with  Chris- 
tians at  the  funeral.  Sdiolars,  oonrtiers,  and 
soldiers,  alike  marvdled  at  his  holiness.  And 
the  fhith  of  multitudes  in  the  region  of  his 
former  home  assigns  to  his  spirit  an  enduring 
power  of  mirade,  and  believes  in  hia  presence 
as  a  gnardiau  angel 

AJCBROSI,  PoDODiADOv,  archbishop  of  Nov- 
gorod in  Buna,  bom  in  the  government  of 
Vhidimeer,  1743,  died  at  Novgcvod,  161&  He 
held  variona  offioea  in  the  Cmek  ohnrob,  and, 
in  1775,  gained  the  &vot  of  the  Empress  Cath- 
erine n.  by  a  sermon  which  he  preached  in  her 
presence.  Not  long  after  this  he  was  made  a 
bishop,  and  in  1799,  arcbbbbop  of  the  gpovem- 
ments  of  St  Petersbu^  Esthonia,  and  finland. 
In  1800,  be  was  ^pointed  to  the  archiepisoopal 
see  of  Novgorod.  He  was  released  from  the 
administration  of  his  see  in  1818,  as  is  sud,  at 
his  own  reqoeat,  and  died  in  the  same  year. 
Bia  disoonrsea,  puUished  in  8  vdmnee  at  Mos- 
cow, 1810,  show  depth,  and  have  a  praotioal 
ohanotw. 
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A1CBB06IA»  tiw  fiwd  of  the  gocte^  in  Greek 
mythology,  which  was  brought  to  Zens  by 
pigeona,  and  which  conferred  upon  the  dwell- 
ers on  Olympns  eternal  youth  and  Immor- 
tality. It  sappUed  the  presence  of  all  terres- 
trial oomestiol^  Favorites  of  the  gods  are 
also  recorded  to  have  tasted  it  as  a  great  favor, 
as  a  child  does  wedding  cake.  It  was  also  nsea 
by  the  gods  to  anoint  their  body  and  hair; 
hence  we  read  of  the  ambrosial  locks  of  Zens. 

AllBROSIAN  CHANT,  a  method  of  singing 
hymns  first  introdnced  into  the  Western  church 
by  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  about  the  year  886. 
Not  on^  in  Tariona  poBnges  <tf  the  New  Testsr^ 
moiL  bnt  in  the  writings  <tfFIiny  IheToanger, 
and  Ludan,  amcng  pagan  anthora,  and  d  Jos- 
tin  Martyr,  who  flonriued  in  108,  Ignatixia,  a 
•otemptoviy  <tf  tiie  i^rarileL  Origen,  and  others 
of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  do  we  find  direct 
testimony  to  the  propenrity  which  the  early 
Christians  had  to  singing  psalms  and  hymns, 
even  before  chnrohes  were  bdlt  or  their  r^- 
was  established  by  law.  No  specimens  of 
the  music  used  by  th«n  at  this  remote  period 
remain,  but  authorities  generally  conoor  in 
suppoemg  that,  except  in  Palestine  and  among 
Hebrew  converts,  uie  method  of  sUiging  the 
hymns  first  introduced  into  the  Christian  oburcih 
conformed  very  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  to  i^at 
fiimiliar  for  many  agee  to  the  tem^e  wcffihip 
of  the  Qreeks  and  Bomans.  Of  this  the  vann- 
flcatioa  (tf  the  hymns  la  of  itself  ft  snffioient 
proo£  EepedaHy  was  this  true  of  the  eastern 
ohmnh,  in  which  mnsio  formed  a  port  of  tiie 
religions  services  for  many  years  before  its  in- 
troduction into  that  of  Uie  West.  Gradually 
the  practice  grew  into  a  system,  and  in  the 
time  of  Constautine  the  Great  the  church  of 
Antioch  had  established  a  r^olar  f^oir  and 
method  of  unging  the  service,  which,  founded 
on  that  employed  by  the  Greeks  in  their  wor- 
ship, formed  the  model  for  all  Christendom, 
and  was  continued  in  the  church  with  few  id- 
teradons  until  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great. 
About  seventy  years  after  this,  m  the  r^gn  ai 
the  Emperor  Theododns,  Ambrose  first  ordered 
that  pealms  and  hymns  shodd  be  song  in  this 
manner  in  the  i^uroh  at  Milan,  "  that/'  in  the 
words  of  St.  Augustine,  "the  people  might  not 
luguish  and  pine  away  with  a  tedious  sor- 
row ; "  so  that  what  is  known  as  the  Ambro- 
sian  chant,  and  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  foundation  of  all  church  music,  was  in  &ct 
a  method  of  nnging,  dcoived,  through  the 
Eastern  church,  from  the  Greeks,  and  which 
Ambrose  had  the  credit  of  Iiaving  first  perma- 
nentiy  established  in  the  Western  chunih.  The 
Ambrosian  chant,  which  was  sung  by  tiie 
whole  oongr^ation,  in  union  with  the  choir,  is 
80  littie  known  at  this  day,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  say  more  of  its  general  character  than  that 
it  was  constructed  on  the  ancient  Greek  tetra- 
diords,  snd  embraoed  the  foor  authentic  mode& 
the  four  plagsl  or  odHateral  ones  bdu  added 
by  6reg(H7  to  form  what  is  known  as  the  Gre- 
gorian dhiint   Br.  Bnniey  admits,  however, 


that  he  was  unable  to  diatingidBh  niatin' 
tifd  difference  between  the  tw<^  bat  BoggMti 
the  reason  in  tbefiut  that  there  are  no  votigK 
of  the  Ambr(»ian  chant  remaimng  ntfficiet^ 
to  ascertain  its  peculiar  character.  Tbe  Am- 
brosian chant,  and  indeed  all  kinds  of  diurdi 
music,  were  at  first  limited  strictly  to  tlie  pa- 
formance  of  the  paalms  and  dozologiea,  from 
an  apprehennon  among  the  early  faUien  tsA 
bishops  that  heretical  doctrines  might  cre^ 
into  me  services  by  the  introduction  of  originil 
hynms.  Ambrose,  however,  in  imltstkm  of 
the  Greek  fkthera  sabseqoentfy  wrote  aeT«rtl 
hymn^  indodinft  it  has  been  emnteotulf  a^ 
posed,  the  T$  j)aim,  which  he  csased  to  h 
naMtoally  song  aocoraing  to  tbe  new  nutltod 
in  his  dinrc^  and  St  Augastina,  who  m 
baptized  there,  speaks  with  grest  deli^ 
of  the  impression  which  the  peiformuN 
of  the  peauns  and  hymns  made  upon  ium. 
The  design  of  Ambrose  doubtless  was  to  n- 
Ueve  the  monotony  of  the  reli^oos  Bervices, 
and  to  render  them  also  attractive  to  h«etia 
and  pagans,  bv  inculcating  simple  mdo^ 
which,  although  founded  on  mles  of  art,  vould 
be  so  fitmiliar  and  easy  that  the  whole  conm- 
gation  might  join  in  the  performance.  Be 
Ambrosian  chant  continued  to  be  used  in  tin 
services  of  the  church  until  about  the  cob- 
menoement  of  the  7th  century,  when  itvii 
superseded  by  the  new  method  adopted  1^ 
Pope  Gr^ry. 

AMBBOSUNUBRAItT.  Tluslibnirra 
founded  in  Mikn  (1609)  by  Cardinal  Fredaric 
Borromeo,  ardihishop  of  that  city,  ud  ¥« 
namedinhonorof  St  Ambrose.  ItiaeroedallT 
rich  in  MSS.,  for  the  collection <tf  whichlMnKd 
men  were  sent  into  all  parts  of  Eorqte,  m 
into  Asia.  A  very  laige  number  of  palimpnets 
belong  to  this  lilwary ;  some  of  them  are  a- 
oeedingly  rare  and  valuable,  amoi^  vbichiuQ 
be  mentioned  Cicero's  J)e  S^mbUea,  fispnenti 
of  his  orations,  and  the  letters  of  Marcus  Ann- 
Uus  and  Fronto.  The  palimpsests  were  dk^ 
obtained  from  the  monastery  of  B<d)Uok  vd 
were  disoovered  tbe  librarian,  Angeto  Uus 
in  1814.  Among  the  MSS.  is  one  of  'M 
TaluaUe  for  its  marpnal  notes  br  PetnrcB, 
amongwhioh  is  one  relatiTe  to  bis  flnt  meelai 
with  Laura.  The  Ubrary  at  present  cont^ 
about  70,000  printed  vols,  and  more  tiian  15,000 
MSa,  beside  a  large  collection  of  statoii^, 
antiques,  medals,  and  pictures.  Am<mg  tbw  a 
the  cartoon  of  Baphael,  the  School  of  Athens, 
and  the  studies  of  Leonardo  da  Vind  3^7 
of  the  treasures  of  this  library  were  cf™"^ 
France  during  Napolecm's  campaign  in  Itw, 
and  some  of  them  have  never  been  retonwA 
A  printing-press  is  connected  with  ihe  Uhivji 
and  severfi  prof^sors  and  editors  are  '^'^J^*''^ 
engaged  in  collating  and  translating  m  1^ 
The  building  is  of  good  proportioot^  ana  is  wal 
arranmd  in  the  interior. 

A2&BOSn7&  or  AuBBomunis  A  VBUait^ 
a  genoral  and  afterward  a  king  oi  tb»  Bntou 
toward  the  6th  oentory.  Bj  aome  hirtanau 
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he  vu  sBi^owd  to  be  die  son  of  Ocnstantiiie, 
fhe  s(d^er  eleoted  ooperor  hj  the  I^odb  in 
Britain  in  407,  bat  the  more  credible  opinion 
is  that  he  was  son  of  one  oi  the  kings 
eleoted  by  the  Britons  after  the  Bomans  aban- 
doned  the  idand.  He  vas  edaoated  at  the 
oonrt  of  Aldro£iif  kins  of  Annorica,  whence  he 
retomed  in  467  to  his  ooontrj  with  10,000 
troops  to  defend  it  against  the  invading  Sazoos. 
The  king  Yortigem  having  abdicated,  Ambro- 
Ava  beoune  in  his  place  sovereign  over  the 
whole  nation.  He  governed  with  ability,  was 
eminent  as  a  milita^  leader,  and  fooght  boo- 
oeesftilly  ag^nst  the  8axoa  invaders  in  the 
Bwth.  Bat  in  the  6th  year  of  his  reign,  he 
kM(  aeveral  battles  against  Hen^at  and  Us  son 
Edc  Foot  Tears  after,  he  again  combated  the 
fianma  oommanded  by  Ella,  and  won  a  battle 
agaiiiit  Hoi^Bt.  The  idironkiler  Godfrey  oi 
IConnionth  pretends  HbtA  Ambronas  died  by 
pdaon  givm  him  by  a  Saxon  phyuoian,  bat  it 
la  more  probable  that  he  was  slain  in  608  in  a 
neat  battle  i^^nat  Oedrio,  the  chief  <tf  the 
West  Saxons. 

AMBBOTYFE,  a  daguerreotype  taken  on 
dass  instead  of  the  metallic  plate  used  by 
Dagoerre. 

AUBBTtr,  an  island  of  the  Kew  Hebrides, 
having  an  active  volcano.  It  was  discovered 
Btragalnville  (1768).  It  is  about  60  miles  in 
oircomference,  and  is  inhabited,  its  sonthem 
dwe  b^^K  fertile. 

AHBTIi^L,  JoHASV  LimwiOja  Oermaapoet 
and  dramatic  author,  boni  at  wattwyl,  in  the 
Swiss  canton  of  St.  Gallf  1760,  (Ued  April  22, 
1600.  The  son  of  a  sohoolmaster,  he  took  his 
fi^^s  place  when  he  became  blind,  then  ao- 
oq)ted  the  position  of  private  tutor  of  a  rich 
yoong  hores^  and  wa&  1798,  made  dq>uty- 
govemor  of  the  Bhdntnal,  an  office  whitA  be 
beid  nntil  his  death. 

AMBUEOL,  a  small  town  in  Nnbia,  on  the 
river  NilCj  not  &x  from  Old  Dongola.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  little  commerce,  and  west  of  it  lies  the 
desert  tract  known  as  Haagbarlak,  which  is 
oarions  among  traveUera  for  its  foadl  trees  in 
coarse  sandsttnie. 

AHBULANOE  (Lat.  ambulara,  to  waDc  or 
ambulate).  Thia  word  la  osed  to  dedgnate  s 
sort  temponvT  and  movable  milUarr  hoa- 
pitaL  formed  on  me  field  of  battle  for  the  im- 
mediate snccor  of  the  dck  and  woonded,  and 
■o  arranged  aa  to  move  from  place  to  place 
with  aa  army,  or  the  division  of  an  anny,  to  be 
ready  in  all  oases  of  emei^enoy ;  tiie  word  Is 
technically  applied  to  covered  wagons  on 
iprings.  in  which  woonded  men  are  removed 
from  the  field  of  battle  to  a  sort  of  xoilltary 
hospital  oot^e  tilie  camp,  or  to  any  distant 
and  oonvenient  pontion;  and  also  to  a  sort  of 
<Along  wooden  box  on  wheels,  carrying  6  sor- 
gecras  drawn  by  fl  or  4  horses,  and  thos  moved 
rabidly  from  place  to  place  wherever  the  dok 
or  woonded  men  require  medical  <a  sorsioal 
aariatanee.  Theambnlanoe  is  a  wnnparstively 
Biodtfn  invention,  due  mainly  to  the  French. 


unitary  tmnery  was  fetmerly  hot  little  imder- 
stood,  and  those  i^o  were  wounded  on  tJie 
field  of  battle  were  left  to  the  care  of  tiiose 
around  them,  without  any  selection  of  fit  or 
unfit  persons  for  the  duties  of  surgery.  Ibe 
wounded  soldier  had  to  implore  the  aid  of 
friends  or  strangers,  as  the  case  might  be,  or 

go  unheeded  becaose  no  one  could  attend  to  him. 
till  it  often  happened  that  from  habit  and 
neoesnty,  some  persons  became  more  or  lees 
skilfal  in  dressing  woonds  on  the  field;  and, 
as  in  former  times,  before  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder, the  common  run  of  wounds  were  made 
by  Bword%  da^ers,  and  sharp  instruments,  or 
by  dull  weapons  cwuung  oontusiwu,  no  great 
beUI  was  necessary  to  dress  sooh  wounds,  and 
hence  little  attentton  waa  paid  to  the  meoiosl 
or  snmcal  requirements  of  the  army.  Bat 
after  the  invuition  of  gunpowder  and  the 
change  in  military  tactioa  which  followed,  gun- 
shot  wounds  were  often  very  serious  and  oom- 
pHcated,  requiring  more  surgical  skill  to  manage 
them,  and  prompt  attention  to  prevent  them 
from  endangering  the  life  of  the  soldier.  For 
want  of  means  and  surgeons,  the  woonded  were 
abandoned  often  to  the  casoal  sympathies  and 
succor  of  the  inhabitanta  of  the  country  where 
the  l>attle  had  been  fought.  Nor  do  we  find 
any^  trace  of  a  regularly  oi^panized  system  (rf 
militwy  hospitals,  moving  with  the  army,  imtil 
the  tame  «  Henry  IV.  oi  France ;  and  even 
then  the  great  military  surgeon,  Ambrcose 
Far6,  held  no  rank  in  the  army.  The  authority 
which  he  acquired  amongst  his  countrymen 
wss  doe  entireiy  to  his  own  merit  and  their 
acknowledgment  of  his  superior  genius,  in  the 
functions  be  had  undertaken.  In  the  time  of 
Louis  Xni.,  however,  a  chief  surgeon  (<Mrvrgim 
magor\  holding  military  rutk,  was  attached  to 
each  regiment  of  the  French  army,  and  perma- 
nent as  well  as  temporary  military  hospitals 
were  established.  The  movable  ambuumces 
were  at  first  but  rudely  organized,  consisting 
of  a  oumbroos  depot  of  eargical  and  medical 
appliances,  kept  with  the  ba^age  at  a  distance 
firom  the  field  of  battie,  and  almost  useless  in 
regard  to  any  prompt  assistance  that  would 
akoie  be  efficacious.  More  reoentl^,  however, 
great  imjoovamenta  have  been  nude  in  tbia 
department^  and  a  more  efficient  system  is 
cKganued  In  all  the  more  advanced  nations  of 
the  dvQized  world.  It  is  now  well  understood 
tiliat  an  army  entering  on  a  distant  or  hazard- 
ous oamp^gn,  aboold  be  able  to  provide  for  all 
its  wants  with  ease,  or  have  witlun  ite  own 
immediate  resources  aU  that  it  requires  for 
its  health  and  safety.  In  accordance  with 
these  views,  two  kinds  of  ambulances  have 
been  organized;  one  called  fixed  or  general, 
where  every  thing  is  on  a  larger  acale,  as  in  a 
reserved  centre  of  supplies ;  the  other  movable 
and  light,  easily  dij^laced  and  taken  to  what- 
ever spot  may  call  for  spedal  aid.  The  larger 
and  reserved  ambulances  remain  with  the  heavy 
baerage  at  some  dirtance  fsom  the  field  (h 
bawe  \  the  lighter  and  more  strictly  movaUe 
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ombtilanoe  aoeompaniee  th«  soldiers  on  the 
field,  and  erat^ns  sll  that  is  fanme^UatelT  neoes- 
Bftry  for  rendering  medical  and  soiviou  asristr 
ance  to  the  voonded  men.  Eaon  of  these 
ambnlanoesoon^ts  of  7  mqieons  with  ao  oM(m; 
ease  on  wheels  drawn  hy  4  horses,  and  earily 
mored  to  any  point  required.  A  sorgeon  on 
horsebaok  leads  the  groap,  and  d  assistanb* 
snrgeons  seated  on  the  oblong  box  or  case  drive 
wherever  their  as^stanoe  is  reqiured.  Baron 
Larrey,  sDrgeon-in-ohief  of  the  French  army, 
has  proposed  a  better  plan  than  this,  which 
win  perhaps  be  soon  adopted.  All  the  surgeons 
are  to  be  on  horsebaok  haring  in  their  saddle- 
bags and  Tslise  abnndant  means  for  dresring 
wounds,  BQoh  aa  lint  and  plaster,  bandages,'  ap- 
plianoea,  Ac.,  and,  in  a  qtecial  p<>6ket  \>j  thnr 
^e,  the  neoessaiy  instnaaenta  for  ampatati<Mi 
and  other  sorf^o^  <^>eration8.  Bdiind  them, 
and  at  thdr  command,  follow  small  oarriages, 
each  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  containing  snch 
materials  as  they  require,  as  well  as  beds  and 
proper  i^paratos  for  transporting  one  or  two 
woonded  men  from  the  battle-field  to  more 
oonvenient  places  of  repose.  These  small  di- 
Tinons  of  Uie  ambnlanoe  can  easily  separate 
and  form  agdn  into  important  groups  as  occa- 
sion may  snggest,  and  uins  add  dte  adrantagea 
of  rapid  motion  to  those  of  minnte  division, 
which  are  often  very  precious  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency. In  hilly  oonntries  these  advantages  are 
Terygrea^  for  heavy  caniagee  are  often  nseless 
in  snm  poidtiona. 

AlffWlTiHOy,  HuBBT  Paboa£,  a  Treadh 
Bcbdar,  bom  in  Paris,  Ang.  6, 1780,  died  there 
NoT.S6,1611.  Ihl798,bebigadeT0tedparti8aa 
of  the  revolntion,  he  was  appointed  by  the  con- 
vention a  member  of  the  commission  for  national 
monnments.  For  62  years  he  was  librarian  of 
the  arsenaL  He  put  the  library  in  order,  and 
saved  from  destruction  800,000  volumes  con- 
fiscated in  monasteries  and  from  private  individ- 
uals. The  ancients,  their  geognphy,  archAol- 
c^,  and  Bcientiflo  notion^  formed  the  principal 
subjects  of  his  studies  and  of  his  writings. 

AMELAND,  an  island  in  the  North  sea,  4 
miles  from  the  m^land,  forming  a  part  of  the 
Dutch  proTinoe  of  Triedaod.  It  ia  hi  58°  87' 
K.  lat.  and  6^  40*  E.  long.,  18  miles  In  length, 
and  8  hi  width.  It  haa  about  8,800  bihabitanta. 

AMELIA^  county  hi  8.  E.  Virginia,  was  or- 
fnni2ed  in  1784.  It  is  drained  by  the  branches  of 
the  Appomattox  river,  which  almost  encircles  it, 
and  interacted  by  the  Richmond  and  Danville 
railroad.  Its  area  is  800  square  miles.  The 
Borface  is  somewhat  diversified.  The  produc- 
tions in  1860  were,  250,361  bn^els  of  com, 
109,960  of  wheat,  70,078  of  oats,  1,786,788  lbs. 
of  tobacco,  and  66,790  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were 
a  number  of  &ctories  and  millB,  14  churches, 
and  146  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Value 
of  real  estate  hi  1866,  $2,189,064.  Popnlation 
in  1660,  9,770,  of  whom  8,961  were  free,  and 
9,819  slaves.  Oatntal,  Amelia  Oourt  House. 

AlCELIA,  a  town  of  the  Papal  states.  It  la 
a  Mshop's  aee,  having  a  oatbearal,  8  ohnr^e^ 
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and  some  oonventa.  The  <^  is  t&dttt 
Ameria,  one  of  the  ddest  of  umbria,  and  oon- 
tains  a  population  of  6,600.  Bosoiua,  the  eda- 
brated  Roman  aotor,  was  bora  here. 

AMELIA  ISLAND,  is  situated  opposite  Nas- 
sau county,  ofif  the  N.  E.  coast  of  Florida.  A. 
channel  from  2  to  4  miles  wide,  sepantts  ft 
from  the  mainland.  It  has  an  area  of  64  aqun 
miles ;  its  soil  is  generally  ve^  fertile. 

AMELOT  D£  LA  HOUSSAYE,  Abeahu 
NiooLAs,  a  French  autiior,  bora  at  OriesDsiD 
1684,  died  at  Paris  In  1706.  After  bis  retnm 
from  Venice,  whither  he  went  in  1689  as  sn- 
retary  of  an  embasdy,  he  devoted  hinuclf  to 
history,  pcdUics,  and  pbiloeophy,  and  woa  som 
repntaoon  aa  an  author.  His  [»tadnd  woik 
was  a  "  Hstory  ci  the  Govenunentof  TeidM,^ 
bedde  which  he  wrote  several  volomeeof  mii- 
odlaneons  memdni.  and  trandated  4  books  if 
Tacitus,  ICaochiavelii's  "Prince,**  inthenotesto 
which  he  spoke  of  his  author  as  a  great  eatiru^ 
and  Father  Paul's  History  of  the  Coutral  of 
Trent,"  Ac  The  trandation  of  Fatiier  Paul 
was  attacked  by  the  partisans  of  the  pope's  on- 
limited  authority,  who  presented  8  memorials 
for  its  snppresBi(»,  while  it  was  defoided  and 
eulogized  by  those  who  were  in  &vor  <tf  the 
hberty  of  the  Gallican  church.  The  "Fatory 
of  Venice  "  raised  a  great  outcry  m  that  atj, 
and  tiirongh  the  intervention  of  the  Veaeton 
senate,  Amdot  was  thrown  into  the  baatile. 

AHELOTTE,  Denis,  a  French  writer,  bora 
in  Stintea,  in  1606.  His  life  of  CSiaikB  of 
Oondren,  seetnd  anperior  of  the  fttheftef  tin 
oratory,  a  congregation  of  priests  foonded  by 
PhiUp  of  Neri,  contained  some  strietures  on  tlu 
abbot  of  St.  Onrao,  which  bro^t  hhn  hito  crfli* 
sion  with  the  Port  Royalists.  Hisinflaencew^ 
the  ohancellorprevented  the  pntdicaticm  of  thor 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the 
years  1666,  1667,  and  1668,  a  translation  rf  to 
own  in  four  vdnmes,  octavo,  with  annotationa, 
was  published,  which  liaa  been  chai^  ^ 
gross  inaccuracy  by  F.  Simon.  He  died  in 
1678  in  the  congr^tion  of  the  oratoiTi  ^ 
which  he  had  been  admitted  in  1660. 

AMEN,  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  traj 
verily,  or  mwe  oommimly,  perh^  so  be  it. « 
ihMnait  oooorrenoe  in  the  Sonptores.  I^ 
dleliiia  or  hoaannah,  it  haa  been  osed  bi  w 
■ervloe  of  the  i&iinih  from -remote  times,  aad 
usually  forms  the  condosion  of  hymns  or  aa* 
thems. 

AMENDE  HONOBABLE,  in  modem  ^ 
lance,  implies  a  pnl^  ttpdogy^  or  i^o^ot*^ 
for  an  ofience  ^ven  dmer  in  word  or  deed. 
Ancientiy  It  was  a  penalty  not  ot  a  peominT 
character,  and  signifying  degradation  or  dishon- 
or in  the  party  suffering  it.  An  ofiender  w» 
in  some  oases  obliged  to  make  pat^oonAa^ 
of  his  crime,  uid  to  appear  pnblioly  in  a  amrt 
with  a  rope  round  his  neck.  Analogoastott* 
was  the  public  rennndaticm  of  herems;  or  oM 
pabUo  penance  directed  aa  an  eiqrfaBoa  fat 
im^nlar  lift,  or  in  case  of  aoandalooa  deom- 
tim  of  private  ohanoter. 
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AHEKDHENT,  in  law,  is  the  alteration  of  the 
recwrd,  or  of  any  pleadings  in  a  civil  or  crimi- 
nal matter.  In  anient  tzmes,  all  proceedings 
in  En^iahoomm<m  law  were  oral.  Snbsequent- 
Ij  they  were  pat  upon  parduneDt  and  were  re- 
owded,  and  previons  to  Edward  I.,  qaestions 
having  arisen  as  to  the  right  to  amend,  a  stat- 
nto  was  passed  aathorizing  th«aa  to  make  oortain 
amendments.  The  ingenoity  of  lawyers  and 
the  ooDserTatism  of  Jadges  in  flfiTor  <Hf  techni- 
calities have  always  made  the  qnestion  of 
amendraeotfl  a  great  annoyance  to  soitors.  For 
if  after  a  veroiot  any  error,  technical  or  es- 
sential, was  discorered  on  tiie  record,  a  writ 
of  error  might  be  brought,  and  the  whole  set 
aside.  Various  statntee  of  amffiktments  and 
Jet^ls  (from  the  Frendi  fai  faiUi)  were 
passed,  to  remedy  these  defecta.  Bat  the 
rights  parties  were  always  in  danger,  from 
the  exoeoBTO  adherence  to  form  in  English 
law  prooeedingt.  In  lSfi2*-8  new  mba  were 
made,  with  tbesanoUonof  parliament  remodel- 
ibo  law  of  amendmenta  in  dvu  aotitnu, 
permitting  amendments  at  the  discretion 
cf  the  conrt,  and  apoa  saoh  terms,  as  to  oosta, 
as  a  jndge  thinks  fit,  in  all  oases  where  sab- 
atandal  jnstice  is  likely  to  be  distnrbed  by  the 
eiTor.  In  tviminal  law,  scMme  failures  of  jnstioe 
in  cases  of  a  particolarly  flagrant  oharaoter  bar- 
ing taken  place  by  reason  of  the  inabihty  of  the 
oomt  to  correct  indiotmraits  and  records  in 
technical  matters,  an  act  has  been  passed  daring 
the  reign  of  the  present  queen,  authorizing 
amendments  both  before  and  after  verdict. — 
Amxsdmsst,  when  used  in  l^;islation,  means 
any  ehaoge  which  may  be  moved  or  proposed 
to  a  motion  or  to  the  original  draaght  of  a  bilL 
Aoeording  to  the  existing  parliamentary  prao- 
fiee,  ttthw  bonse  of  a  k^smore  baa  the  xiipit  to 
make  amendments  to  bills  under  coudderation; 
but  fh«r  must  receive  the  sanction  of  both 
iMwea  Mfine  they  can  become  laws.  No  bill, 
however,  can  be  amended  before  it  has  been 
read  twice,  and  when  snch  an  anmidment  is 
passed  in  a  branch  of  the  legialatare  in  wbitdi 
the  bill  itself  did  not  originate,  the  whole  mast 
be  transmitted  to  the  other  house  for  approval. 
In  the  case  of  a  disagreement  between  the  two 
hoosea,  a  oonmiittee  of  conference  is  iq>pointed, 
to  reoonmle  their  differences.  An  amendment 
may  i^ply  to  the  eatare  contents  of  a  bill,  in 
which  case  it  is  common  to  more  that  all  the 
WOTds  after  the  enacting  olsase  be  stricken  ont, 
and  the  liidknriiig  (repeating  what  is  derired} 
snhstttDted.  A  penon  who  has  spoken  upon 

Ihanrighifll  hill  m^iqiaAiipfti)  i^ny  nmon^n^otrt. 

Whra  an  amendment  has  been  proposed  to  any 
question,  it  is  castomary  to  pat  the  vote  on  the 
amendment  first,  uid  then  on  the  main  qnestion. 
Bnt  a  motion  to  amend  cannot  be  put  after  the 
previous  question  has  been  moved,  nnlflas  the 
motion  fbr  the  latter  is  withdrawn. 

AMENI,  one  of  the  Laccadive  Islands  in  the 
Indian  ooean,  in  Ut  10°  6'  N.  long.  TS"  41'  £. 
It  is  drcolar  in  form,  and  measures  abont  4 
mike  in  droomleiwnoe. 
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AMEN0PHIS(,4m«M>(ApA),  a  name  bomeby 
8  Egyptian  kings,  belonging  to  ^e  19th  dynasty, 
whiofaoommencedaboutB. 0.1625.  I.Thel7tit 
dynasty,  according  to  Manetbo^  oonsi^ed  of  the 
Hyksos  or  Shepherds^  who  had  overran  and 
BabjugatedEgyptaboatB.O.aiOO.  They  proba- 
bly came  from  Assyria.  These  shepherd  kinga 
destroyed  most  of  the  monnments  and  other 
pnblic  works  of  Eeypt,  and  moat  therefore  have 
greatly  intermpted  the  Arabian  oarryiog  trade 
of  the  ooon^,  and  so  deranged  its  finapoial 
pro^>erity.  They  reigned  about  511  years^  ao- 
oording  to  Joeephaa.  The  accession  of  Amenta 
phis  I.  to  the  throne  was  the  eraof  the  overthrow 
of  the  shepherd  kings,  and  the  complete  estab- 
lishment of  the  Bioepolitan  line,  which  had 
begun  to  recover  its  power  under  his  &ther 
Amaos  or  Aahmcs.  The  reign  of  Amenophis 
is  signaUzed  in  E^ptian  history  for  his  vigorous 
and  saooeaaftQ  efforts  to  restore  the  fiiumcial 
poeperity  and  monnmental  renown  of  the 
Idngdom,  wantonly  destroyed  tiw  shepherd 
kings.  He  reigned  abont  80  years.  XL  The 
SQOoessor  of  Thothmes  U.,  of  ^rtiom  litUe  is 
known.  Hie  rewi  was  shwt.  IILAgraidsni 
of  Amea<^hi8  II.,  and  the  most  important  of 
the  AmenophsL  He  devoted  himsol^  during  a 
reign  of  more  than  40  years^  the  improvement 
of  nis  kingdom.  Ancient  Egypt  was  never  so 
proepratHia,  nor  so  extennve,  as  under  his  admin- 
istration. It  extended  into  Syria  as  ^  as  tiie 
western  bank  of  the  Enphrates,  and  south,  em- 
bracing a  greater  part  of  EthiopUL  Honamente 
of  the  greatness  of  Amenophis  III.  exist  all  over 
Egypt 

AMENTA,  NiooLO,  an  Italian  lawyer,  bom 
in  Naples  in  1669,  died  Joly  21, 1719.  For  14 
yean  of  his  childhood  he  was  blind,  and  re- 
mained ahnt  up  in  a  dark  room.  Having 
recovered  his  sight,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  law,  and  became  prominent 
in  that  profesrifloi.  He  is  considered  as  an 
elegant  and  correct  writer,  and  left  various 
Utoaiy  ^rodnctions,  each  as  ocanedie^  satires, 
biogn^hies,  Aa.,  beside  his  profesnonal  pubUca- 
tions. 

AMKRBAOH,  Johahit,  a  native  of  Swabia,  a 
learned  man  and  a  printer.  The  Oothio  and 
Italic  letter  was  used  in  printing  nntU  his 
day,  1600.  He  urged  the  use  of  the  Roman 
text.  He  published  the  works  of  Bt  Ambrose. 
1493.  and  St.  Augastine,  1606.  His  edition  of 
St  Augustine  was  attended  with  great  labor 
and  expense,  and  owing  to  the  imperfections  of 
the  collated  MBS^  is  of  litdecridosl  value.  He 
had  an  hitense  derire  to  pnUIsh  the  works  of 
Jerome,  also,  and  to  Ihis  end,  had  his  three  sons 
thoroughly  educated  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  Amerbaoh  never  lived  to  complete  the 
work,  but  dying  in  1616,  left  it  in  charge  <^  his 
sons.  It  woa^  10  years  afterward,  issoed 
Froben. 

AKERGIN.  L  MAO-AjiALGAiDor  Amaloaidh, 
an  Irish  poet,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the 
6th  century  after  Ofarist,  at  the  court  of  Dor- 
mod.  Amergin  has  left  Deun  Seanekat  (Sia- 
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tory  of  the  remarkable  places  of  Ireland).  IX. 
An  Irish  vriter  of  the  latter  half  of  the  7th 
'oentiuT.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  O'Finnegan, 
Idnff  of  Monster}  who  reigned,  mjb  O'BelUy,  in 
tiMTth  oenttiij  of  the  Obriatian  era.  He  wrote 
a  treatise  apon  the  privileges  and  pnnidunents 
of  the  difierent  olaeses  that  made  ap  Iridi  sotrial 
economy.  A  copy  ofthUwork  to  among  the  manu- 
scripts of  Trini^  College,  Dnblin.  III.  A  per- 
sonage Hlbemo-Oel^  mvtholorr,  who  came 
to  ueland  many  cdntanes  befi>re  Christ 
He  and  his  brothers  were  the  sons  of  MUeagh, 
aoswering  to  the  Greek  Hellen,  from  whom 
came  the  term  Miledan.  Like  Hellen,  MQeagfa 
had  8  sons,  Heber,  Heremon,  and  Amernn,  t£e 
.^Ina,  Ion,  and  Xnthns  of  Ireland.  He  be- 
came aroh-amid,  while  bis  brothers  partitioned 
Irdand  between  themselves. 

AUERIOA,  one  of  the  great  natural  dlviaons 
of  the  ^be.  the  dlaoovezy  of  wUch,  at  a  late 
period  in  the  histoiT  of  the  world,  imparted 
novel  fbatores  to  oivlUzation,  fibred  fresh  Adds 
lot  arms,  and  was  Mt  in  its  infloenoe  alike  upon 
the  politics,  the  religion,  and  the  philoso|)hy  of 
the  race,  extends  from  Point  Barrow,  in  lat 
TP  34'  N.  to  Oape  IVoward,  on  the  sfraits  of 
Magellan,  in  hit.  63°  68'  7"  S.  In  this  oompn- 
tation  we  do  not  include  those  re^ons  at  the 
north  which  the  intrepidity  of  the  Arctic  ex- 
plorer has  noted  apon  charts,  but  which  serve 
rather  to  attest  the  Inability  of  hnmaa  will  than 
to  add  to  the  economy  of  mankind ;  nor  is  the 
barren  arohipelago  of  Terra  del  Fnego  consider- 
ed, extending  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
continent  from  2"  to  8**  farther.  This  immense 
tract,  10,fiOO  English  miles  in  lengUi,  embradng 
every  variety  of  climate,  aonl,  race,  natural  his- 
tory, and  geological  Ibrmation,  and  e^hiting 
all  the  ph«tomena  known  to  phydoal  science, 
is  estimated  by  intelligent  writers  to  contain 
tnm  14,029,000  to  17,808,000  sqaare  miles,  the 
latter  bdog  the  estimate  of  Hassel,  and  the  fbr- 
mer  that  of  BalU,  while  BergliaaB,  excluding  the 
surface  of  insolar  territory  which  he  reckons  at 
about  98,360  sqaare  miles,  makes  the  continent- 
al area^  to  be  abont  14,319,967  square  miles. 
In  considering  this  statement^  however,  it  mast 
be  remembered  that  Greenland,  which  is  con- 
nected by  geographers  with  America,  and  which 
has  been  traced  to  the  78th  degree  of  north 
latitude,  is  probably  prolonged  much  fhrther 
into  the  polar  drole,  while  it  is  reasmiaUy  sup- 
posed that  a  great  arohipelago  of  islands  occu- 
pies the  rotoe  between  t3ie  northern  ooast  of 
the  conthient  and  the  80th  paraBeL  This 
tract,  known  as  America,  is  natnrally  divided 
into  two  peninsulas,  connected  by  ISie  isthmns 
of  Darien,  which  at  its  narrowest  part  is  S8 
miles  in  breadth,  its  general  width  being  about 
40  miles.  These  divinons  are  respectively 
called  North  and  South  America,  while  the 
title  of  Oentral  America  has  been  assigned 
to  a  strip  of  land  between  aboat  7°  and  IS'^'  of 
north  latitude.  These  divisions  being  con- 
sidered, the  extent  of  the  continent  is  stated  by 
•n  ablegeogr^iher  as  fbllows: 


tlfW*^'  iqunBiQtt 
North  AnMiln,  .  .  1,m,V» 

Bontli  Ammleft,  .  C,aoe,IMIt 

buods,    ....  iMjm 

QiMDland  «nd  tha  Iiliiidi  eonnMt«d 
with  It,  Ijiag  north  of  HuAmni^ 
atntta,  DU^  M  MttoMtod  at  NtJM 

This  estimate  is  larger  than  several  of  those  al- 
ready cited,  including,  as  it  does,  the  coqjaotond 
area  of  the  islands  connected  with  Oreealand. 
Credited  as  it  must  mainly  be,  it  shows  tbattbe 
American  continent  is  fully  4  times  as  Urf[e  a> 
Snrope,  abont }  lamer  than  Afiica,  and  auoost 
^  less  than  A^a,  inuuding  Australia  and  Poly- 
nesia. It  thns  oonstitutes  about  ^  of  the  dry 
land  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Its  greatest 
breadth,  sonth  d  the  equator,  is  between  Oqu 
8t  Boque  la  Braril,  and  Gape  Farina  in  Fwii, 
between  lat  4<'  and  7°  S.,  where  it  is  8,850  nikB 
wide.  Itsgreatestbreadtb  north  of  m  equator 
is  between  Oq>e  Oanao  in  Nora  Sootla,  near 
the  parallel  d  45°,  and  O^w  Lookout  In  On- 
gon,  when  it  is  8,100  ndleB  in  breadtiu— Hie 
pfayrioal  features  cf  this  continent  are  ransikt- 
bleandinteresting.  Ofitsoapadtyforcoltivatita 
it  may  be  stated  that  a  space,  in  the  northern 
extremity  above  the  latitude  of  61",  extending 
from  the  head  of  Cook's  Inlet  on  the  west  Ait, 
to  the  struts  of  Belllsle  on  the  east^  indn^ 
over  1,600,000  of  square  miles,  is  condemned  to 
perpetual  sterility.  At  the  soathran  extremttr, 
about  200  miles  north  of  the  straits  of  ICageQsa 
are  in  the  same  condidon.  These,  with  the 
sununits  of  Hie  Andes,  are  the  only  parts  of 
tiie  continent  Ine^ble  of  onltivation.  The 
great  eh^  ct  the  Andes,  ocnmeeted  by  mod- 
em geographers  with  the  Mexican  OoraiQeni 
and  the  Roo^  Ifountains,  ^ns  nearly  norUi 
and  sonth,  extending  in  an  unbroken  line  from 
the  straits  of  Msgellan  to  Point  Barrow,  on 
tile  shores  of  the  Arctic,  in  the  latitude  ot 
over  aq)ace  equal  to  10,000  miles  inlmj^  bang 
J  of  the  circumference  of  the  glob&  The  man- 
mum  of  its  height  is  attained  between  the 
tropics,  although  its  lugber  summits  reach  tiie 
maximum  of  perpetual  snow  througfaoat  its 
entire  line.  In  the  science  of  geogr^ifay,  as 
systematized  by  modem  savants,  uie  Ande^ 
with  their  great  length,  their  mineral  wealth, 
their  numerous  and  immense  volcanoes,  are  ooa- 
sidered  as  a  link,  oonneoting  into  one  oMitioait 
tike  two  great  paiinaolas  which  ooostitote 
Amttioa. — ^For  the  sake  of  oonrenieooe,  it  is 
onr  iiUrati<Hi  to  oonAAee  y<wtfa,  OmtrsI,  and 
South  America  separately. — ^Nobtb  AuiDai, 
exclusive  of  Central  America,  is  contained  l>ft- 
tween  the  16th  degree  of  K.  latitode  and  the 
Arctic  ocean,  being  bounded  on  the  north  hj 
the  Arctic  ocean,  on  the  east  by  the  Atlsntio 
and  the  gtdf  of  Mexioo,  on  the  south  hj  the 
gulf  of  Mexico  and  Oratral  America,  and  oa 
the  west  by  the  Padfic  ocean.  Its  length  is, 
from  Hudson's  struts  to  the  flOTida  ohanoel, 
about  4,800  miles,  and  from  th«ioe  to  the 
Panama  ooast  about  4,500  miles.  Upon  the 
Pacific  mde,  including  the  coasts  of  OaUfoniia, 
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the  whole  length  has  been  oompnted  at  10,600 
miles.  If  the  length  of  the  north  and  north- 
east ahores  be  estimated  at  8;000  miles,  the  en- 
tire ooast-line  of  the  continent  will  be  about 
32,800  miles.  The  area  is  different!;  stated. 
We  have  already  (pven  it  npon  responsible  an- 
thority  at  7,400,000  square  miles,  including 
that  porldon  now  called  Central  America,  while 
the  superintendent  of  the  laat  United  States 
oensns,  Ur.  J.  D.  B.  A.  De  Bow,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing estimate : 

Brlttah  Amerioi,  .  .  .  ifltiOfiW 
United  Stfttes,       .        .        .  8,801^869 

Hairioo,   1,089,884 

BomUh  Amnion  .  .  .  894,000 
DulBbAmerin,  .  ,  .  884,000 
OatndAmertat,   .       .  SOB^l 

8^T8,«48 

Korth  Amraiea,  with  its  ides^  may  be  divided 
pcditioally  as  follows: — The  independent  states 
are,  I.  The  United  States;  II.  Mexico;  III.  The 
island  of  Hayti.  The  colonies  are,  I.  Green- 
Umd,  a  dependency  of  Denmark;  II.  Bnaaian 
Ameriot^  oompriang  the  north-west  angle  of 
the  continent,  as  £ar  as  the  141st  meridian  west 
from  London,  with  a  narrow  strip  of  coast 
Teething  as  &rsoath  as  lat.66*>  80'  N.,  and  cov- 
eringa  sar&oe  of  about  000,000  square  miles. 
m.  The  firitiiAt  depokdeiides,  wfaicu,  vpoa  the 
ttmlAneiit)  are  boanded  upon  flie  soath  by  the 
territorieB  of  the  United  States  on  the  north 
hj  the  Polar  sea,  on  the  west  by  Uie  Busrian 
territoTiea,  OMitainlDg  an  area  of  3,600,000 

2[uare  mijles.  Those  districts  in  which  alone 
vilization  has  commenced  or  has  advanced, 
may  be  stated  as  follows: — 

Am  tn  sq.  mOaa.  Fmoltttaa. 
.     .  904,000 

.    10^000  vsajw 


L»w«rOuuda, 
^ipar  Gundft, 
ViwBnuuwlu, 
HonBeetta,  I 


Bdwcia^loUnd, 


KttvlbmdiBDd,  , 


18,7« 

80,018 
10,000 


aL848 

100,000 
11,468 


To  these  must  be  added  the  insular  colonies  of 
Jamaica,  Antigua,  Barbadoes,  Dominica,  Gren- 
ada, MoDtserrat,  Nevis,  St  Kitts,  St  tnda,  St 
Vinoent,  Tobago^  Tortola,  Trinidad,  Bahamas, 
and  Bermuda,  and  (for  oonvenienoe)  the  conti- 
nental ocdonieB  of  Demema,  BerUooy  and 
Belize,  otrntaining  in  1861  a  population  of 
STS^OOO,  ibur^fiftbs  of  whom  were  probably  per- 
sons of  otdor.  rv.  The  Danish  West  Liditm 
M^onies  of  Santa  Cruz,  St  Thomas,  and  St 
Jobn,  contauting  m  1865  a  population  of  89,- 
014,  of  which  five-sixths  are  colored.  Y.  The 
Swedish  colony  of  St.  Bartholomew,  another 
of  the  lesser  Antilles,  o(mtidning  a  population 
of  18,000.  Yl.  The  French  West  Indian 
colonies  of  Kartiniqne,  Gnadeloupe,  and  other 
smaller  islands,  and  the  continental  colony 
of  Guiwia,  in  South  America,  with  a  popn> 
lation  of  377,000.  VII.  The  Dutch  colonies 
upon  the  continent  at  Snrinam  Mid  the  islands 
of  Onra^oa,  St  Enstatins,  and  8t  Martin,  with 
a  popuUiton  in  1868  of  90,S81,  of  which  np  to 
11167  thrae-foartha  ware  fllaves.  Bpidnaknaof 


the  7  great  European  powers  ^tingnished  for 
colonial  enterprise,  and  herself  the  pionen  hi 
extending  civuizabon,  retains  no  footing  npon 
the  continent  of  whidi  she  was  one  the 
earliest  discoverers.  Of  her  vast  western  pos- 
sessions the  islands  of  Gaba  and  Porto  Eioo 
alone  remain.  The  population  of  the  first  is 
898,769 ;  of  the  latter,  288,000,  of  which  42 
per  cent  are  whites. — Of  the  independent 
states  and  provinces  above  indicated,  this  may 
be  conradered  the  proper  place  for  whatever 
it  m^y  be  necessary  to  say  within  the  limits  of 
this  artiole^The  Daiddi  provinee  o{  Green- 
land is  inhatnted  princnpaUy  by  savages,  ooo* 
taiuing  in  1861  aaij  350  Enropeans.  In  Hoi 
part  m  America  held  by  Suada  only  a  few  trad- 
ing ports  have  been  established,  of  which  New 
Arabang^  or  Sitka,  in  lat  67°  80'  N.  and  long. 
186°18^W.,iatheprinoipaL  Ofthe British  con- 
tinental possessious  we  uiall  speak  in  other  ar* 
tides. — ^The  United  States  of  America,  which 
are  already  the  dominant  power  upon  the  oon- 
tinentj  and  whose  inflnence  will  not  soon  be 
diminished,  although  colonized  a  century  later 
than  Bpaniah  America,  have  far  outstripped  it 
in  progress.  This  republic  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  British  America,  Lakes  Superior,  Huron, 
Bt  Glair,  Ontari(^  and  Erie  intervening  with 
the  river  St  lAwrwoe:  on  the  K  and  N.  E. 
by  New  Bnmswiok,  and  the  Allantio  ocean ; 
on  'the  S.  by  the  gidf  of  Hadoo,  being  partiy 
separated  by  the  Bk>  Grande  del  Norte  from 
the  Republic  ai  Mexico;  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
Paoifio  ocean.  It  consists  of  81  sovereign  states 
united  by  a  federal  compact,  of  8  territories, 
and  of  the  district  Oolombia,  embracing  an 
area  of  3,986,166  square  miles.  Their  vast  ex- 
tent famishes  a  field  for  every  description  of 
agriculture,  whether  temperate  or  tropical,  and 
for  almost  every  branch  of  human  industry. 
It  produces  not  only  maize,  wheat,  and  other 
oereals  in  abundance,  but  also  eogar,  cotton, 
and  tobacco,  while  in  the  useftil  arts,  in  manu- 
fiiotiu^e,  railroads,  canals,  and  ahipping,  the  re- 
puUic  is  already  npon  terms  of  equality  with  the 
oldest  Eonqiean  states.  The  popnlation  of  the 
United  States  In  1660  was,  by  census,  28,191,- 
976,  ahoiwtog  an  imvease  in  60  years  of  17,- 
886,961.  Tue  goveniment  is  a  pure  repre- 
sentative democracy.  The  annexation  of 
GaUftnnia  In  1847  was  the  most  important  oS 
tiie  many  territorial  aoqnisIticniB  made  by  the 
republic,  the  discovery  of  gold  in  that  state 
having  nearly  doubled  the  annual  supply  of  pre- 
cious metals  from  America. — ^Mexico,  a  country 
vast  and  yet  undeveloped  capabiliti^  em- 
braced, previous  to  the  war  with  the  United 
States,  an  area  of  1,600,000  square  miles,  which 
hss  been  reduced  by  cession  to  about  1,000,- 
000.  lUoh  in  predous  metals,  capable  of  pro- 
dudng  every  great  article  of  tropiosl  ana  of 
temperate  production,  and  with  a  climate  re- 
markable Ibr  sslnbrity,  its  promerit^  haa  been 
leiardedanditB  power  dimliUBhealT^uiennfiuth- 
ftdnesa  (tf  its  ruw^  and  the  ignoranoe  of  its  peo- 
{Ae.  Under  more  am^ctona  dronmatanoew,  and 
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vith  a  more  energetic  iM^HiUtion,  it  is  eaiy  to  tkm  dsvelop  fbemwlTeB,  vpoa  a  Ibu  m 
beliere  that  oertaio  physical  disadvaatogei^  the  westward  frcmi  Delaware  bay  (80°)  aonws  the 
wnallnesB  of  her  rivers,  the  lack  of  ports  upon  continent  in  the  fc^owing  order I.  Tcrtui; 
the  Atlantio  ride,  and  the  monntainotu  charao-   and  oretoceoos  strata  on  the  shore     the  Al- 
ter of  the  ootmtiy,  wonld  have  been  overoome.   lantia  2.  Gneiss  underlying  these  strata,  ex* 
The  population  of  Hezico  in  1827  estimated  hibited  on  tiie  eastern  dupe  of  the  AUeghaaies, 
at  8,000,000,  was  officially  stated  In  1854  at  covered  at  points  by  new  red  Band-stone.  3. 
7,868,894.     The  government  is  professedly  Falsozoio  rocks,  tiponwbidi  rest  three  great  eoil 
repablioan,  but  contiunal  revolntiona,  which   fields.  Silurian,  ourboniferons,  and  seooDduy 
stul  oontinne.  have  more  or  less  modified  its  rooks,  extend  to  the  base  of  the  Rooky  monn- 
character. — The  mountains  of  North  America  tains,  where  the  cryst^line  schists  again  pre- 
may  next  claim  onr  attention.    The  Rocky   sent   themselves,  distnrbed  in  Oregon  by 
mountains,  the  most  important  and  interest*  eraptire  rocks  of  many  varieties,  indiidiiig 
log,  are  properly  oonaiaered  as  a  continna-  tn^  porphyries,  serpentines,  and  oellnlar 
tim  of  the  great  Andes  cihaiii.  The  branch  lavas.  It  u  oheo-ved  that  where  the  ajttA- 
ot  this,  which  divides  the  seas  at  the  iaUuDos  line  and  paloozoio  strata  have  been  peoetat- 
of  Fanuna,  is,  at  the  highest  point  only  800  ed  by  muses      Igneona  rock,  the  predoni 
feet  above  the  sea.    On  the  S.  W.  side  ot  metaU  are  osaally  fonnd.   The  most  importiat 
the  isUunos  are  fonnd  the  most  considerable  mineralfl  <tf  North  Americaaregdd,nlver,  eop- 
elevations,  and  here  too  within  a  limited  vpaoo  per,  iron,  lead,  and  coaL  The  first  two  are  foond 
are  27  volcanoes.     The  Mexican  monntuoa,   in  the  greatest  abnndance  in  Oalifonua,]fextoo, 
from  Paebia  to  Dnrango,  qtread  into  table-   and  New  Mezioo,  althongh  gold  in  oonsiderabla 
land,  f^m  6,000  to  9,000  feet  in  height,  and   quantities  is  found  in  the  All«ghanj  monntuns 
from  100  to  800  nules  In  breadth,  upon  irom  Karyland  to  Alabama.    The  amount  at 
which,  at  the  19th  parallel  in  a  line  run-  gold  and  ^ver  annually  obtained  in  Kexico 
ning  E.  and  W.,  S  volcanoes  are  distributed,   from  1810  to  1826  was  computed  at  abontlO,- 
Near  the  tropic,  the  Mexican  Cordilleras  divide  000,000  of  dollars,  but  it  is  now  very  maofa  les^ 
into  8  parts,  the  first  runmng  parallel  to  the  the  political  agitations  of  the  conn^  being  es- 
esstem  coast  for  a  distance  of  80  or  40  leagues,   pedally  un&vorable  to  this  branch  of  iodiiBtry. 
and  terminating  in  New  Leon ;  the  second.  The  whole  amount  of  gtdd  and  nlvar  oinned 
proceeding  in  a  n<ntii>westem  dlnotiiui,  and.  from  1886  to  1845  imdoBTfli,  Is  stated  at 
rinking  griadaally  as  it  approaches  the  Ouifor-  466,376,948.  The  amount  of  gold  received  at 
nian  gnlf  and  tenninating  at  Bonora ;  and  the  the  United  Btatee  mint  fhim.  Galifbmia  op  to 
third  or  central  Ckvdillera  traversing  Dnrango  1866,  was  $696,162,061.  The  Ail^iany  mbes 
and  New  Mexico,  fbnning  the  mun  branch  of   &(m  1828  to  1854,  had  sent  to  the  United 
the  Booi^  monn tains,  terminating  at  the  Aro-  States  mint  about  $17,000,000.    C(m>sr  in 
tic  ocean,  in  about  140°  W.  long.  A  lower  chain,  large  ooantatiea  is  fimnd  in  Mexico,  and  open 
from  the  southern  point  of  Oalifomia,  skirts  the  shores  of  Lake  Baperlor,  whwe  great 
the  coast  to  the  volcano  of  ML  St.  Elias,  in  lat   masses  of  pure  ore  are  taken  from  the  nstive 
60",  forming  with  several  intermediate  chains  bed.   QnicuiBilver  is  fonnd  in  Mexico  and  Oal- 
aplatean  from  200  to  800  miles  in  breadth.  The  ifomia,  and  lead  in  great  al)midanoe  on  the 
elevationof  many  of  the  Rooky  mountains  is  ver7  banks  of  the  Misrisrippi,  in  lat.  41°  and  44°,  as 
great,  several  of  the  snmmita  being  within  the  64,000,000  lbs.  have  been  obt^ed  in  a  ma^ 
regions  of  perpetnal  snow.   The  highest  peaks  year  fix>m  this  point   The  coal  mines  of  Nor& 
are  those  <n  Popooatapetl  and  Orizaoa|,  in  Hex-   America  are  immense  and  inexhaustible,  af* 
ioo^  the  former  being  17,880  ft.  and  the  latter  fording  an  evident  source  of  national  wealth 
1Z,880  ft  Fremont^s  peak,  in  the  U.  States,  is  and  of  social  ocmifort  In  the  United  States 
18,670ft,I^'speakU,497ftw,andMt.Brown  alone  tii^  cover  an  area  of  188,000  s^asn 
andMLHo<d»r,  m  Brltiiii  Anwrii^nt  16,990  and  laSim,  and  ooilletdiTely  they  embrace  an  area 
15,700  ft  reqwetLvely.  The  Appalachian  chain  greater  than  the  snrftee  of  Great  Britain.  Ex- 
tm  the  Atlantio  ride  ot  tlie  ocmtinent,  rismg  in  tensive  beda  ere  fbund  in  New  Brunswi<^ 
the  Mctieme  north-eastern  section  of  the  United  Nova  Scotia,  and  Vanoonver^s  Island.  Both 
States,  extends  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast  bituminous  and  anthradte  ooab  are  obtuned, 
at  a  distance  of  from  100  to  nearly  800  mlleg,   the  former,  however,  being  the  most  abondant. 
to  Alabama,  the  greatest  height  being  at  Mt   The  Nortii  American  continent  Is  extremely 
Olingman,  ia  North  Oarolina,  which  is  0,941   rich  in  irtm  and  xinc;  cobalt,  arsenic,  antimony, 
ft. ;  the  next  highest  bring  Mount  Mitchell,   and  other  metals,  are  also  ibond. — The  &rifi- 
in  the  same  state,  which  is  6,782  ft.    The  ties  for  boland  and  coastwise  navigation  of 
mean  elevation  is  about  2,400  ft,  the  chun  North  America  are  oonspionoua.  Ofitsrivei^ 
comprising  several  ranges  nearly  pu^ri.   Be-   the  Mlsosrippi  with  ite  tributaries  ia  the  most 
tween  these  and  the  Booky  mountains  stretches  inq»ortant    This  is  navigaUe  from  the  sea, 
a  vast  i>lain,  including  the  great  lakes,  the  for  boats,  to  the  fiUls  of  its  principal  branch, 
mij^ty  rivers,  and  the  most  fertile  regions  of    the  Missouri,  1,258  miles  from  the  Mexican 
the  continent — The  geological  and  m^aaloai-  gul^  in  a  direct  linc^  or  8,900  by  the  stream,  the 
oal  features  of  Ncnui  America  may  here  oe  mtire  course  beiiw  4^0  nuQeat  Itstrihntaris^ 
briefly  alluded  to.    The  gecdoc^  toaatr  the  ArkusM  and  Bed  rivers  from  the  vea^ 
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and  the  Ohio  from  the  east,  hare  courses  of 
from  1,000  to  2,600  miles  each,  these  In  tnm 
having  manj  tribntary  Btreama.  The  area  of  the 
basiuof  thelGanaippito  thesonraeof  tlie2fi»- 
■ooii  hat  been  stated  at  1JB60,000  sqnare  mUea. 
"Hie  river  8t  Lawrenoe  from  the  head  of  the 
St.  Looia,  an  important  affluent  of  Lake  Sape- 
rior,  is  2,200  nulea  in  lengtb^ith  an  area  of 
basin  of  600,000  square  miles,  l^e  Oolombiaf  or 
Oregim  river,  emptjinginto  ^e  Padfio,  is  about 
1,2(W  miles  in  length ;  the  Oolorado,  emptying 
into  tiie  galf  of  Oalifomb,  is  about  1,200 ; 
and  Qie  Bio  Grande,  1,800.  These  immense 
sb^ams,  the  cheap  highways  of  the  continent, 
wondofol  as  has  been  their  inflnence  already, 
are  destined  incaicnlably  to  increase  the  power, 
wealth,  and  greatness  of  the  western  world. 
Upon  tiie  esstem  coast  of  North  America  we 
bare  also  Baffin's  baj,  which  separates  Brit- 
ish Ameriea  from  Greenland ;  Htmson's  bay,  a 
great  Inland  sea,  opening  by  three  duimels 
into  the  Atlantic;  tuo  golf  of  BL  Lawrenoe; 
the  b«^  of  Hassaehnsetts  and  Taadj.  Dela<> 
ware  and  01ieatq>e&ke ;  the  gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  bay  of  Honduras.  Upon  the  west  are 
the  golf  of  Oalifomia,  Qneen  Charlotte's 
sound,  and  other  indeutatjons  of  less  impor- 
tance. The  great  fresh  water  lakes  of  Korth 
America  are  Superior,  oorering  82,000  sqnare 
miles ;  Michigan,  20,000 ;  Huron,  20,400 ;  Erie, 
8,620 ;  and  Ontario,  6,400.  These  are  between 
lat  40"  and  48°  N.  and  long.  76»  and 
98®  W.,  all  connected  by  struts  or  channela, 
and  all,  through  the  St  Lawrence,  oonuecting 
with  tiiie  Atlannc  ooeaa. — ^The  islands  which  are 
geogi^diioally  connected  with  the  Nwth  Amer^ 
fean  oontinent  are  ezoeedingly  nnmeroos,  and 
can  receive  but  ooisory  notice.  We  have  al- 
ready mentioned  the  West  Indian  Idands  in  onr 
notice  of  the  pditioal  divinons  of  the  oonti- 
nent. These,  howevei:  ^f^y  he  more  suMdnetly 
divided  into:  I.  the  Great  Antilles,  including 
Cuba,  Hayti,  Jamidca,  and  Porto  Rico;  11.  the 
Small  Antilles,  extending  in  a  semicircle,  from 
Porto  Bioo  to  the  coast  of  Guiana,  including 
Barbadoea,  and  80  other  islands;  III.  the 
Bahama  Isles,  aboot  600  in  number,  and  most 
of  them  uninhabited.  The  entire  area  of  all 
these  is  estimated  at  96,000  square  miles.  Near 
the  mouth  of  the  St-,  Lawrenoe  are  the  islands 
d  Newfoundland,  Gape  Breton,  and  Prince  Ed- 
ward, the  first  being  the  laigest  and  roost 
bnpwtant  Upon  tbe  Padflo  cnast^  the  latest 
blandi  west  of  British  America,  are  Qiuen 
Charlotte's,  £lng  George  UI.'s,  and  Vancou- 
ver's, and  on  the  coast  of  Russian  America, 
the  Aleatian  islands. — The  climate  of  North 
America  has  afforded  a  cnrions  and  Interesting 
sn^ect  for  s(^ntifio  reeearoh  and  speradatitm. 
Without  entering  at  length  into  tiiese,  we  mav 
briefly  state  such  results  as  have  been  arrived 
at.  The  well-marked  varieties  of  dimate  in 
the  region  lying  between  tiie  paretlds  of  80" 
and  60°,  are  three — that  of  the  east  coast,  that 
of  tbe  west  coast,  and  that  of  tiie  basin  of  the 
IDnlei^pL  From  Georgia  to  Lower  Canada, 
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the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  lower  than 
in  Europe  \^9°  at  the  latitude  of  40°,  and 
by  12^°  at  the  bititnde  of  fi0<*.  The  snmmer  ta 
hotter  and  the  winter  is  colder  than  in  Europa 
The  changes  are  mom  r^idas  we  proceed  from 
south  to  north,  a  degree  of  latitude  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  temperate  zone  producing  a  decrease 
of  annual  temperature  of  1.18°  in  Europe,  and 
^  1.67°  in  America.  But  according  to  modem 
theoiies,  tiie  advantage  of  the  old  world  is 
apparent  only,  since  It  is  the  west  coast  of  the 
new  continent  which  ouf^t  to,  and  which  does 
exhibit  the  climate  of  Europe,  and  sinoe  at  Pe- 
kin  the  winters  are  colder  and  the  summers  are 
wanner  than  at  Philadelphia,  which  is  in  the 
same  latitude.  There  are  good  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  the  west  coast  of  North  America 
has  a  dimate  nearly  as  mild  and  equable  as  the 
west  ooaet  of  Enn^  The  dimate  of  the  bft< 
sin  of  the  Misriasippi  has  considerable  affini^ 
to  tiiat  of  the  east  coast,  exhibiting,  however, 
in  itil!  greater  excess  those  extiwmes  <tf  tomper- 
atore  which  distiognldi  the  eastern  coast  of 
North  America  from  the  western  coast  of  En- 
rope.  In  the  re^on  extending  fVom  the  60th 
parallel  to  tiie  polar  seas,  the  intenaty  of  cold 
is  scarodj  equalled  by  anj  thing  known  under 
the  same  parallels  in  northern  Asia,  AJthou^ 
vegetation,  under  modified  forms,  and  iavorsr- 
ble  circumstances,  is  found  in  latitude  66°,  it 
will  not  probably  be  found  practicable  to  extend 
dvUization  beyond  the  60tn  parallel,  and  hard- 
ly beyond  the  60th.  In  southern  Mexico  the 
usual  diaraoteristics  of  the  torrid  zone  prevail, 
while  the  table-lands,  though  sut^ect  to 
drought,  are  temperate  and  delightfal  in  their 
dimates. — The  zoology  of  North  America  af- 
Ibrds  nmnerons  specimens,  lacking,  however, 
the  laiger  kinds  of  vertebrated  animals,  and 
most  oi  those  animals  distingnished  by  fbrod^, 
of  which  the  polar  and  grizzly  bears  are  the 
most  remarkable  found  upon  this  continent. 
The  qvadrumana  (apes)  are  entirdy  confined  to 
the  southern  extremity  of  this  continent.  Of 
the  camiMT^  we  find  among  the  most  promi- 
nent the  grizzly,  white,  black,  Oordillera,  aud 
barren-ground  t)ear8,  the  common  dog,  gray, 
manedj  and  Mexican  wolves,  the  Arctic,  olaxk, 
Virginia,  mlvery,  gray,  bald,  and  perhai»  other 
varieties  of  foxm,  the  panther,  lynx,  and  wild 
cat,  with  the  hedge-hog,  shrew,  shrew-mole, 
raccoon,  badgor,  wolnrlnei  weasel,  skonk, 
otter,  seal,  and  wdnu.  Of  the  ntamgtitUiOi 
we  find  every  miety  of  the  opossum.  Of 
the  rodmtiOf  we  note  tiie  siniirrd,  marmot, 
mouse,  beaver,  poromdne,  and  hare.  Of  tiie 
paehjfdemuUOf  uie  boar,  and  hone  (both 
impcKted).  Of  the  r^Unantia,  many  varie- 
ties of  oeer,  of  wfaidi  the  most  notewortiiy 
are  the  moose,  or  elk  deer,  and  the  reindeer, 
the  mountain  sheep,  and  goat,  the  bison,  musk 
ox,  and  common  ox  (the  last  of  whidi  is  im- 
ported), with  the  antelope,  and  the  goat. 
Among  the  eetacea,  we  notice  the  northern 
manati,  the  broad-nosed  manati,  the  several 
varieties  of  the  dolpfam,  the  tpeim  and  Unnt- 
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luaSed.  oMbelot,  and  On  Hrwal  ytiMm  of 
the  Arotio  whale.  Mhu^  &miliei  oi  birds  are 
npresmted  In  North  .uneriea,  those  alreadr 
described  amoantlng  to  between  660  aad 

600^  iodnding  some  genera  whc^y  peeollar 
to  the  oontinrat,  sach  aa  the  hnnimiDg-bird, 
tonean,  and  wild  torkey.  A  more  extenaiTe 
entunwatUm  these  would  be  ioai^ropriate 
to  the  present  artiole.  Of  serpents,  America 
affords  an  annsoal  variety,  althongh  most  of 
them  are  ioDocaons,  both  pemnsnlafl  contain- 
ing 80  barmleae  to  IS  or  18  varieUes  of 
venomoos  snakes.  Of  these,  the  most  danger- 
ous is  the  rattlesnake,  the  bite  of  whioh  is 
f&tsl  nnlesB  immediate  remedies  are  resorted  to. 
Of  the  tsatudinata  we  have  almost  every  vsr 
riety ;  of  the  tauriam,  the  oayman,  and  ^  the 
ra^da,  tbefhw  and  toad.  The  varieties  of 
fish  intiie  Nort£  Amerioan  waters  are  very  nil- 
mmms,  Indnding  the  salmm,  storgeon,  white- 
fish,  mackerel,  shad,  bass,  ood,  herring,  hali- 
but,  ttoat,  peroh,  pike,  and  many  others.  It 
may  be  worthy  m  notice,  that  7  European 
animals  have  been  domesticated  in  America. 
These  are  the  cow,  horse,  ass,  hog,  sheep,  goat, 
and  dog,  all  of  them  exhibiting  an  increase 
which  has  far   otitstripped  utat  of  native 

aoadropeds.  Of  these,  tbe  hog,  the  cow,  and 
be  horse,  have  become  wild,  while  the  ass,  the 
sheep,  the  goat,  and  the  dog,  show  little  if  any 
tendency  to  withdraw  from  the  protection  of 
man.  The  climate,  however,  has  produced 
remarkable  changes  in  most  of  these  speides, 
—The  vegetable  productions  d  North  Amwioa 
are  very  nmneroua.  Maize  or  Indian  com  is  the 
onfyCinnaoeoas  plant  peooliar  to  the  new  w«id. 
Tobacco  and  the  potato  are  also  indigenoas. 
In  mai^  regions,  wheat,  barl^,  oats,  peas, 
and  rioe  are  onltivated,  as  weU  as  oranges, 
peaidiea,  lemons,  and  apples.  Sngarand  cotton 
are  among  the  most  important  staples.  The 
coltivation  of  the  vine  has  recently  received 
mnch  attention  in  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  experiment  has  been  not 
only  enoonraging  bnt  profitable.  The  indigenous 
vine  is  found  to  yield  a  wine  of  a  c[nality  by  no 
means  contemptible. — The  population  of  North 
America  has  never  been  computed  with  accu- 
racy. Of  tbe  aboriginal  race,  8,000,000  are 
supposed  still  to  remaia  in  North  and  Omtral 
Amerioa,  indndisg  the  Uestiroes  (or  white 
and  Indian),  while  in  the  West  IndiesL  and 
the  United  Btatoa.  about  6,000,000  of  the 
African  race  are  foond,  most  of  them  in  a 
ocmditlon  of  slavery.  The  entire  popidation  of 
Korth  Amerioa  in  1864  was  estimated  at  above 
40,000,000.  The  whites  in  the  UiUted  States  in 
1860  were  about  19,600,000,  and  in  British 
Amerioa  2,500,000.  As  uiey  are  supposed  to 
inoresse  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent  annually,  it  is 
estimated  that  in  the  year  1900,  the  white  pop- 
ulation of  tbe  continent,  of  pure  European 
descent,  will  be  86,000,000,  and  in  the  year  1025, 
not  lees  than  176,000,000.  Further  computa- 
titms,  which  may,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  Conner- 
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000  in  tbe  year  2096.  Bat  flwre  ean  Im  b«t 
little  doabt  tiiat,  a  c«itnry  hoioe,  tbe  Eurc^teaa 
race  will  be  as  entirely  predtamnant  in  mini' 
bers  as  it  is  in  political  pow«r«— Of  the  raoee  of 

men  inhabiting  America  previous  to  its  discov- 
ery, mnoh  has  been  written,  and  but  little  ac- 
curately determined.  Various  ejtAeau  have 
been  advanced.  One  writer  has  placed  all  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  continent  onder 
one  class,  excepting  only  the  E&qoimanx.  An- 
other divides  them  into  4  races  or  into  6, 
including  the  Esquftnanx,  viz.,  1.  theOolombian, 
comprehending  the  tribes  formerly  inhabiting 
the  Alleghany  mountains,  Canada,  Florida,  the 
eastern  coast  of  Mexico,  and  Central  America, 
with  tbe  Caribs  of  the  West  India  islands  and 
Guiana;  II.  tbe  American,  embraoiiw  the 
tribes  ooonpying  the  other  parts  at  South 
America,  east  of  the  Andes,  excluding  the  Par 
tagonians ;  IIL  the  Pataconian  raoe,  inhal^- 
ing  the  soothera  extremuy  cf  the  continent ; 
Iv.  the  Neptnnean,  inhabiting  the  western 
coasts  of  both  divisions  of  the  continent,  from 
California  to  Cape  Hwn,  indading  the  Mexi- 
cans and  Peravians.  The  best  authorities, 
however,  agree  upon  a  mutual  resemblance  and 
&milv  obataotor  among  American  nations. 
Humboldt  declares  that  tiie  Indians  of  New  Spain 
bear  a  general  resemblance  to  those  of  Canada, 
Ilorida,  Fern,  and  BrariL  He  thinks  them  all 
to  be  descended  from  t^e  same  stock,  in  epite 
of  the  great  diver^t]^  of  language.  The  form 
of  the  skull,  bearing  a  strong  reeemblanoe  to 
the  Ifongcd  type,  distbigniahea  the  American 
race.  A  reoeaing  fiwehead,  prominent  cheek- 
bcnuB,  a  flat  oooipnt,  and  large  and  deep  orbits, 
are  among  its  oaaracteristios.  To  tiiese  may 
be  added  the  aquiline  and  flat  nose,  a  thin  and 
light  skoll,  and  teeth  less  proimnent  than  those 
of  the  African  nuie.  The  oi^or  is  of  a  brownish 
yellow,  or  copper,  although  upon  the  north- 
west oossL  flt)m  latitade  48°  to  60°,  tribes  woe 
found  with  the  white  and  red  of  the  Caucaaan 
race.  Within  tbe  tropics^  several  tribes  have  a 
oomplexion  almost  iair,  with  blue  eyes,  and 
auburn  hair.  Those  nations  whose  color  most 
nearly  approaches  to  black,  are  found  within 
the  temperate  sone.  But  of  all  the  American 
tribes,  it  has  been  observed  that  the  ex- 
tremes of  ecHoT,  the  white  of  northern  Es- 
rope,  aod  the  Mack  of  Ethiopia,  are  unknown 
among  them,  and  that  their  eolor  inolines 
less  to  yellow,  and  more  to  reddish  brown. 
Lan  blade  luur  is  common  to  alL  The  beard 
is  mfioient.  The  languages  of  Uie  various 
races  were  erawedingly  numerous,  423  hav- 
ing been  asoertafakecl  which  were  spoken  in 
America  at  a  day  not  very  distant,of  whioh  211 
belonged  to  North,  44  to  Central,  and  168  to 
South  America.  Vater  places  the  number  of 
languages  B|>okeD  in  America  at  600.  All  theee 
have  an  analogy  of  stmotnre,  into  the  peculiari- 
ties of  which  it  is  imposuble  to  enter  m  this  ar- 
ticle.— Of  the  most  remarkable  naticms  of  In- 
^ans  formerly  or  at  present  inhabiting  Ammca, 
we  may  first  mriioe  tJie  Esquimaux,  a  stunted 
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noe,  oocnpylng  all  the  northern  Archipelago, 
the  shores  <tf  Hndaoa'a  and  Baffin's  bay,  of 
Labrador,  and  of  Baacnan  America  Of  meae 
It  has  been  aaaerted  that  thev  are  the  only  Amer- 
ican race  whose  Asiatio  ongin  is  indisputable; 
The  Indians  of  the  east  coast,  who  oocspied  both 
sides  of  the  Alleghanj  moantalns^  flrom  the  golf 
of  Kenoo  to  Oanada  and  New  Bronswtck,  con- 
nstedof  the  Delaware  tribes,  inclading  the  Otto- 
«tmiea,  Shawnees^  Narra^uosets,  Qiippewas, 
Enlsteneaxiz,  and  Delawares,  with  other  nationa, 
abont  80  or  4o  in  namber,  between  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Atlantio,  and  as  far  north  as  Hnd- 
Hon's  baj,  all  speaking  dialects  of  the  same  lan- 
guage. Among  these  tribes  a  tradition  was  prc- 
serred  that  many  centnriee  before  they  had  mi- 
grated firom  the  vest,  and  had  expelled  Uie  Al- 
le^iaDiea.  the  Ibrmw  oooapants  of  tiw  eastern 
afaoresL  Upon  the  soaih  ride  of  the  great  lakes 
were  the  Itdiawka,  Oneidas,  Hnrons,  and  Sene* 
oae^  called  sometimes  the  *'Fire  Na^ons,"  and 
■ometimee  the  "Bix  Nations,"  bnt  embracing 
15  tribes,  all  speaking  dialects  of  a  common 
language.  The  Florida  Indians  inolnded  the 
Greeks,  Seminoles,  Chootawa,  Ohickasaw^ 
Katohes,  and  MobUea.  To  the  Iroqaoia,  in  con- 
seqnence  of  a  slmilaritT  of  langnage,  have  been 
referred  the  Osagea,  Mlasonri^  Efmsas,  and  oth- 
er tribee  beyond  the  Mississippi.  Much  haa  been 
written  of  the  North  American  Indian,  and 
while  bis  lofty  and  defiant  character  and  his  nn- 
hapi^  &te  have  inspired  the  poet,  his  habits, 
tastes,  and  sentiments,  have  had  a  charm  ftv  the 
philosopher.  Of  oU  sarages,  the  Nortli  Ameri- 
can abcwi^nes  have  bem  simpoeed  to  exhibitthe 
neareot  a[mroxhnation  to  the  arts  and  amenities 
of  civilization.  It  u  imposrible  to  yield  implic- 
itly to  the  exaggwations  of  romance,  and  those 
trmts  which  the  license  of  song  has  assnmed,  will 
in  many  instances  disappear  before  the  colder 
flcnitiny  of  Bcdentifio  investigation.  Intbatgreat 
oharacteTiBlio  of  all  ancient  and  modem  r^ne* 
xnent,  in  which  indeed  other  barbarians  have 
not  been  fonnd  deficient,  in  the  kindly,  decorous, 
and  considerate  treatment  of  women,  the  Indian 
was  rignaUy  wanting.  Brave  as  be  might  be  in 
bottle,  flkilftd  as  he  might  be  in  the  obaae,  stoical 
as  be  mi^it  be  nnder  the  most  orael  torture,  he 
yet  impoiied  npon  the  wife  of  his  bosom  and  Hie 
maOm  of  his  children  servioee  the  most  menial, 
and  bestowed  censure  and  blows  ntxm  her  oftan- 
er  than  acts  of  aasistanoe  and  words  of  affection. 
tried  hy  this  test,  which  the  experienoe  of  the 
world  has  established  as  a  Just  one,  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  rinks  below  the  lev^  of  many  raoes 
heretofore  and  still  rmrded  with  indifierenoe. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  gloomy  and  stoical  nar 
tare,  his  contempt  of  the  avocations  of  peace, 
bis  bravery  In  battle,  his  patient  biding  of  re- 
venge, his  freedom  from  idolatiy,  hia  trust  in 
the  Great  and  Good  Spirit,  the  tonching  fact 
that,  once  master  of  the  continent,  he  has  been 
driven  within  a  comparatively  short  period  of 
time  from  his  hontiiw-gronnds,  and  from  fields 
made  Ohutrioos  in  hu  rimi^  annals,— have  all 
■  ft  wakened  tor  him  an  sniuul  sympathy,  and 
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seoared  for  Mm  a  plaoe,  perhaps  mtdeeerved, 
among  the  raoes.  He  whose  «ye  mdsbens  at 
legenojB  the  barbaritr  of  which  is  serened  In 
elegiac  verse,  might  find  an  unexpected  oonso- 
lation  could  he  behold  the  sqnalid  wigwam,  the 
brutal  and  hideous  war  dance,  the  pregnant  wo> 
man  toiling  in  the  cornfield,  or  digging  for  shell- 
filrii  xtpon  the  inhospitable  shore,  or  compelled 
with  the  weight  of  her  maternity  to  travel 
leagues  of  wilderness,  or  even  a^  an  hour  of 
agony  to  follow  the  tribe  with  a  new  burthen 
npon  her  shoulders.  "Who  can  wonder  that  a 
sex  thus  dishonored  and  disregarded  often  found 
in  suicide  a  repose  which  its  master  and  ^e 
world  denied  itf  Of  the  habits,  manners,  and 
cnstoms  of  tiie  North  American  Indians  this  is 
not  the  place  to  speak  in  det^  AJltheaehaTe 
been  ao  otten.  madetiie  sal^eat  of  re8eBrdi,and 
have  been  bo  fol^  ehicidated,  tiiat  the  reader 
can  be  at  no  loss  for  anthwities  riiould  hia  earl* 
ority  tempt  him  to  pursue  the  inqairy,  and  fb^ 
ther  information  may  be  found  in  the  separate 
articles  on  the  various  tribes  in  this  work.  It 
may  be  soffloient  to  say,  that  of  all  the  abori^- 
nes  of  the  northern  continent  those  of  Mexico 
were  the  most  civilized.  They  founded  towns, 
eetabli^ed  a  regular  monarohial  dynasty,  wove 
cloth,  cultivated  the  earth,  erected  e^ces  of 
considerable  architectural  importance  and  beau- 
ty, and,  although  without  iron,  were  not  with- 
out skill  in  the  manufiwtnre  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper.  Tbeywere  also  adepts  In  the  art  of  hie- 
ropyphici.  Th^qxtken  language  was  copious 
and  pdUdied^  This  race,  or  more  probably  one 
which  p-eoeded  it,  has  left  behind  memcHialB 
that  are  stUlTirible.  Among  tiieee  are  the  tonniH 
or  barrows  of  the  valley  of  the  Missisrippi, 
which  were  evidentiy  erected  for  the  purposes 
of  defence,  and  the  teocallu,  or  fonr-rided 
pyramids  of  Mexico.  Of*  the  first  there  are 
said  to  be  10,000  in  tiie  atate  of  Ohio  alone. 
In  Central  America,  Ohiapas,  and  Yucatan,  the 
remuna  of  44  towns  have  been  discovered,  and 
the  researches  of  the  late  Ifr.  Stephens  have 
shown  that  they  must  have  been  extenrive  and 
imporing.  Here  are  found  the  ruioa  of  temples 
and  of  palacea,  of  pyramids  and  of  obelisks, 
statuary,  aontotnre  in  relief^  stnoco,  and  hlero- 
gly^hiool  tauetB.  The  learned  worid  still  hesi^ 
tote  to  aaedgn  these  stopendons  works  to  the 
race  finmd  by  Otnles  inHexioo,  and  ooi^eotnre 
ascribes  them  to  the  people  who  are  supposed 
to  have  inhabited  the  table-lands  of  Mexico  be- 
fore the  Azteo  invodon.  (See  Amkbioak  Ah* 
TiQumBs). — ^At  this  point  we  may  say  what- 
ever the  limits  of  this  article  will  pennit, 
concerning  the  disooveiy  of  the  American 
continent.  It  is  believed  that  it  was  known 
to  the  barbarons  tribes  of  Aria  from  a  very 
early  period.  The  Norw^ans  planted  colo- 
nies in  Greenland  abont  974  A.  D.,  or  per- 
haps earlier.  A  Bunio  inscription  found  upon 
a  stone  four  miles  beyond  TJpemavik,  at  the 
iSd  parallel,  abowa  a  visit  to  that  point  of  the 
Norwe^ou  eitiier  in  1186  cr  117(^  tiie  mark- 
ing of  ttis  dftte  being  Indiatinot.  Another  triF 
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dition  records  tlie  planting  of  an  Icelandic  col- 
ony npon  Rhode  Island  about  the  year  1001. 
The  Oanary  Islanda,  the  Azores,  and  Haddra, 
were  diBcovered  in  the  beg^ir^  of  the  16th 
oentnry,  impartii^  a  fresh  spirit  to  maritime  ad- 
ventnre.  Chriatopher  Oolumbas,  whose  name 
is  inseparably  connected  with  the  disoovery  of 
the  Kew  World,  sailed,  nnder  the  patronage  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  from  Pf^os, 
Aag.  8,  1492,  in  search  of  eastern  Asia  by  a 
western  roate.  The  details  of  hia  voyage  will 
be  foQDd  in  another  article.  (See  OoLtniSDs.) 
On  Oct.  12  he  landed  at  Gaanahani,  or  San 
Salvador,  one  of  the  Bahama  islands.  In 
the  coarse  of  the  ensuing  three  months,  and 
previous  to  his  return  from  Spun,  he  Tisited 
Onba,  Hiroaniola,  and  other  ialanda.  Upon 
hia  seoona  voyage^  he  ooBBted  alra^  a  part 
of  Booth  Amwioa,  which  he  aoonndely  be- 
lierod  to  be  a  oontinrat.  He  made  atill 
an^er  voyage,  and  died  In  the  fbll  bdlef 
tiiat  tibe  lands  which  be  had  dlsoovered  were 
a  portitHi  of  Eastern  Asia.  In  1497,  John 
Oabot,  with  his  son  Sebastian,  discovered  New- 
foundland, and  coasted  along  the  shores  of 
Korth  America  to  Florida.  The  mouth  of  the 
Amazon  was  discovered  by  lincon,  a  Span- 
iard, in  1500.  Florida  was  distinctly  discov- 
ered by  Ponce  de  Leon^  in  1B12,  in  which  year 
Sebastian  Oabot  first  discovered  Hndson^s  bay. 
California  was  discovered  by  Oortes  in  1587. 
Farther  than  this  it  is  anneoessary  in  this  place 
to  trace  the  progress  of  geographical  research.— 
Obntbal  Amkuoa  is  tbat  portion  of  the  conti- 
nent which  nnitea  North  and  Bonth  AmerioL 
It  is  an  irregular  and  narrow  neck  of  land  be- 
tween about  7^  and  16°  north  latitude,  its  enti» 
Imgth  being  between  800  and  900  miles,  and  its 
br^th  van^Dg  from  20  to  80  miles  in  the  nar- 
rowest part  to  between  800  and  400  miles  in  the 
widest  part,  the  area  being  abont  300,000  square 
miles.  It  includes  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  Gna- 
temala,  British  Honduras,  parts  of  Mexico  and 
Yncatan ;  being  bounded  on  the  K.  by  Mexico 
and  the  Caribbean  sea,  on  the  K  by  the  Cunb- 
beon  sea,  and  on  tiie  S.  W.  and  W.  by  the  Pacific 
ocean.  Those  poUtical  states,  which  are  gen- 
erally known  as  Central  America,  include  tina- 
temala,  St.  Salvador,  Hwdoras,  Nicaragua,  and 
Oosta  Kica.  These  Ue  between  aboot  8°  and 
17°  N.  lat  The  population  of  these  states  as 
estimated  in  1860  was  as  follows,  viz.  :— 


8t  Salrador, 
HondnnB, 

CccURics, 


Looaooo 
2su,o(n 

850,000 

Bas,ooo 

U0,000 
8,010,000 


Of  these  the  proportion  of  the  different  raoee 
is  stated  at  that  time  to  have  been  as  follows : 


Whites  and  eraolei, 
MIxodelMHt,  . 
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The  general  sur&oe  of  the  country  is  in  most 

{lartB  mountainous.  It  is  traversed  thronghout 
ta  Fftdfio  border  by  the  B00I7  monntaia 


chain,  the  great  range  being  cUvided  into  the 
Hmiduros  and  Nicvagnan  groap,  the  Costa 
Bican  group,  and  the  gronpirfGnatemala.  Tbe 
whole  chain  la  markea  1^  voloanoea,  <^  vfaioh 
those  in  Guatemala  are  the  most  remarkable. 
Parts  of  the  Oosta  Bicau  group  att^  a  great 
height,  the  volcano  of  Irasn  being  11,478  feet 
above  sea-level.  The  country  is  not  very  lidk 
in  the  preciona  metals,  althongh  gold,  nlvw, 
lead,  and  mercnry,  are  found.  Iron  is  fimiished 
in  abundance,  llie  geological  aubstratom  of 
the  conntry  is  formed  of  ^;ranite,  gneiss,  and 
mica  slate,  with  limited  hnes  of  granite  and 
schist  formation.  The  climate  is  warm  and 
moist,  and  the  soil  very  rich.  There  are  prop- 
erly but  two  seasons— the  winter,  when  the 
son  is  nearly  vertical,  and  the  snmmer,  in 
which  hot  and  dry  weather  prevails,  witfa  • 
healthy  atanosf^ere.  Dnring  the  winter  Hie 
tain  is  almost  constant ;  sdA  In  tbe  low  dis- 
triota,  in  oonseqnenoe  of  vegetable  decompoai- 
ti«i,  fevers,  agues,  and  other  diseases  prevail, 
to  which  foreigners  are  eq)ecially  aobjeet.  The 
v^table  prodnotions  <^  Central  America  are 
various,  including,  upon  the  table-lands,  all  tbe 
fmita  ajid  grains  of  temperate  regions,  and  in 
the  lower  and  warmer  parta,  tooee  ot  the 
tropics.  Sugar-cane,  tobacco,  and  indigo,  are 
cultivated.  The  forests  fhmish  srane  of  iba 
most  valuable  woods  in  the  world,  including 
mahogany,  logwood,  and  lignum  vita.  The 
coffee  crop  of  Costa  Rica  is  considerable, 
amonnting  in  1862  to  90,000  quintals. — The 
zoolosry  of  Central  America  preewta  no  peen- 
Bar  featorflfl.  Of  the  ettaeea,  we  notice  tiie 
manati,  found  at  the  month  of  Bio  Joan;  of 
the  roaentia,  the  winged  sqnirrel ;  and  of  tbe 
quadrwnana  there  is  a  li»e  variety.  The 
country  aboonds  in  fine  ormtholorical  q>eci- 
mens,  compr^ending  hnmminy-biwa,  qnezali^ 
and  macaws.  Serpents  are  nnmerons,  and  in 
some  parts  dangerous. — The  position  of  Cen- 
tral America  has  been  rendered,  by  the  discov- 
ery of  Oalifbmia,  in  the  highest  degree  impor- 
tant ;  most  of  the  travel  from  the  eastern  coast 
to  that  state  being  across  the  isthmns,  by  rail- 
road from  Agpinwall  to  Panama.  The  prefects 
of  a  ship  canal,  uniting  the  two  oceans,  which 
has  long  oconpied  the  attention  of  the  oommor- 
dal  world,  are  sttll  nmneroBa;  but  tiu  re- 
searches d  modem  exjdorera  have  Jnatifled  a 
beltof  in  its  poanUU^.  Four  different  roirt&B 
have  been  pRmoaed.  The  firat  ia  aooaa  Qie 
h^hmna  of  Tenuaatepec,  where  the  dislanee 
from  sea  to  sea  ia  140  JSnt^iah  miles.  Manj 
diaadvantagea  are  connected  with  tibis  {dan,  ita 
]ffincipal  merit  being  that  it  would  render 
avail^le  the  shortest  maritime  route  to  Cali- 
fornia. The  secwd  is  the  Nicaragnan  ronte,  by 
the  river  San  Juan,  across  Lake  Nicaragua,  and 
thence  to  the  Pacmo  by  different  routes.  The 
third  is  across  the  isthnma  from  Chagrea  to 
Panama;  and  the  fourth  from  tiie  bay  of 
Ohoco,  along  the  Atrato  and  Naipi,  and  tfaeaoe 
by  canal  to  Cnpioa  bay  cm  the  Pacific. — Tbe 
P<^tioal  omditton  oi  tbe  Central  AmeiieeB 
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■titM  extrenuly^  uuettkd.  When  fhe  sn- 
thoritj  of  Spain  was  thrown  off  in  1828,  the  5 
states  above  mentiMied  formed  a  federal  repab- 
Uo,  reeembling  in  some  particuIarB  that  of  the 
United  States.  Tliis  oonfoderataon  was  aban- 
doned in  1889.  The  govemment  of  the  states 
is  only  nominallj  repnbUoan,  the  military  role 
of  adventorers  being  despotio.  The  reoent 
attempt  oi  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  to 
Bnbj agate  fTioaragoa,  while  it  has  resulted  in 
failore,  has  left  the  affairs  of  Central  America  in 
a  oonditaon  on  which  notMng  can  be  safely  pre- 
cUoated. — South  Avkbioa,  me  southern  peoin- 
snla  of  the  American  continent,  extends  from 
Point  Gallinas,  in  lat  ia<*  SO'  N„  to  Cape  Horn, 
in  bt.  56°  69'  &  Its  greatest  length  from  N. 
toain4t660mileB;  its  greatest  breadth,  8,960 
miles;  and  it  oorws  an  area  of  6,600,000 
•qonre  Sn^idi  miles.  It  is  natorally  divided 
into  6  dlsonot  phynoal  regions,  viz. :  I.  the 
low  ooontrj  bordering  on  the  shores  of  the 
Padfic  ocean,  from  60  to  100  miles  in  breadth, 
the  extremities  of  which  are  fertile,  while  the 
middle  Is  a  sandy  desert ;  II.  the  extensive 
plains  or  steppes  in  the  basia  of  the  Orinoco, 
which,  thoocb  destitute  of  wood,  are  covered 
with  a  high  herbage  during  a  part  of  the  year, 
and  upon  which,  dming  the  dry  season,  the  heat  is 
intense ;  III.  the  rich  basin  (^the  Amazon,spread- 
ingoverasoifiMieof  more  than  9,000,000  square 
nuiea,  and  covered  with  dense  forests  thinly  in- 
habited; IT.  tibe  aonthem  idain,  watered  by  the 
Ko  da  la  Hata,  and  abonnAiW  in  steppes,  which 
snatain  Innnmerable  herds  of  hones  and  cattle; 
V.  the  country  of  Bnudl,  eastward  of  the  Parana 
and  Aragnay,  covered  with  wood  on  the  At- 
lantio  aide,  and  opening  into  steppes  in  the  in- 
terim. About  three-quarters  of  South  Ameri- 
ca are  within  the  lines  of  the  tn^ic,  and  the 
remainder  in  the  southern  temperate  zone.  At 
its  aonthem  extremity  is  the  archipelago  of 
Terra  del  Fa  ego. — ^The  political  divisions  of 
Sooth  America  are  as  follows :  the  republics  of 
New  Granada,  Ecuador,  and  Venecnelai  the 
French,  English,  and  Dutch  colonies  of  Gui- 
ana, the  republics  ot  Peru,  Ohili,  Bolivia,  tbe 
Anientine  r^lktio,  tha  t^hUcs  of  Paraguay 
md  UniBW,  the  emphre  u  Bradl,  Patagonia, 
Twra  dM  Fnwo,  aiu  the  Falkland  isuoida. 
Of  these,  Braal  k  the  largest,  embracing  an 
area  of  M04^480  miles,  and  being  neariy  as 
large  as  Eorope.  Its  natural  advantages  are 
very  great.  Its  dimate  is  cooler  and  healthier 
than  that  of  any  other  ^preat  tropical  country : 
its  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  its  oommerdal 
fimlMes  unrivalled.  It  is  rich  in  mines  of  gold 
and  diamonds,  and  it  yields  also  inm  and  copper. 
Its  exports  are  cotton,  sngar,  hides,  tobacco,  aye* 
woods,  dca  Its  government^  although  imperial 
in  form,  is  nnusnally  liberaL  Excellent  aohoola 
are  established,  and  the  newspapers  are  nnmer- 
oos  and  vntrammeUed,  while  in  its  legislature 
petftot  fteadtnn  of  debate  prevails.  Its  popa- 
hOaa  la  about  6,066,000,  including  8,600,000 
alaveo,  and  600,000  free  persons  of  color,  ex- 
chkding  the  savage  tribes. — The  states  of  Vane- 
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soela,  "Sew  Qnnnd^  snd  Xenadin',  formerly 
oomposing  tlie  o(»ifodemti«i  of  Colombia,  em- 
brace an  area  of  1,020,000  square  miles,  being 
bonnded  on  the  8.  by  Pern,  on  the  B.  and  TL 
by  Braril  and  Guiana,  and  on  the  other  ndes 
by  the  sea.  The  soil  is  very  fruitful,  and  the 
climate  generally  salubrious.  Upon  the  west- 
em  side,  the  table-lands  afford  all  the  produc- 
tions of  temperate  climes.  The  tropical  vege- 
tation extends  to  the  height  of  4,000  feet ;  and 
at  an  elevation  of  from  4,000  to  9,000  feet  wheat 
and  barley  thrive.   The  commercial  facilities, 

I)artioularJy  these  of  New  Granada,  are  excel- 
ent  The  population  of  these  states  is  esti- 
mated at  4,289,848,  of  which  Yenezuela  con- 
tains 1,419,260,  Hew  Granada,  2,863,064,  and 
Ecuador,  600,000.— The  Argentine  repnblio  la 
ib»  second  state  in  importance  in  Sonth  Ameri- 
ca. It  is  bounded  im  the  W.  by  Ohili;  on  the 
N.  by  Bolivia;  on  the  £.  by  Paraguay  and 
Uruguay ;  on  the  S.  E.  by  the  sea :  embradng 
an  area  of  780,000  square  miles.  It  produces 
gold,  silver,  and  iron.  Its  chief  commercial 
city  is  Buenos  Ayres. — Ohili  extends  along  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific,  fh>m  96°  to  44°  of  S.  lat., 
and  is  1,160  miles  in  length,  containing  a  popu- 
lation of  about  1,080,000,  and  covering  an  area 
of  170,000  square  miles.  It  produces  ^Id,  sil- 
ver, and  copper.  Only  a  portion  of  it,  which 
has  been  estimated  at  one  fiftieth,  is  fit  for  onl- 
tivaticMLr— Pan,  o(Hiitisting  of  tiie  western  de- 
divities  of  the  Andes,  from  8°  to  SI**  of  8. 
lat,  is  a  remarkably  barren  oonntiy,  it  having 
been  computed  Oiat  only  <me  acre  m  100  is  fit 
for  oultivstion.  Its  mines  of  precious  metals 
are  ricb ;  but  it  is  without  the  facilities  of  in- 
ternal communication.  The  population  is  esti- 
mated at  2,279,086.  Its  area  is  about  400,000 
square  milea — Bolivia  lies  eastward  of  Peru, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  8.  by  the  Ar^ntine 
republic,  and  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  Brazil, 
comprehending  a  space  of  874,480  sc^uare 
miles.  Ita  agricultural  resources  are  limit- 
ed, but  its  mmes  are  among  the  richest  in 
the  world.  Its  population  is  1,080,000.— The 
grand  distinguishing  pl^yucal  feature  oC  South 
America,  is  the  wondeim  sucoeesion  of  moun- 
tainonB  ranges  to  wtdoh  the  general  name  of 
the  Andes  has  been  applied,  extending  from 
the  sonthMii  extremity,  and  connecting  through 
the  Oordilleras  witii  the  Rooky  mountains,  a 
distance  cf  over  4,600  miles.  These  mountains 
dait  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  "like  a 
vast  rampart  exposed  to  its  enoroachments." 
Their  name  is  derived  from  onfo,  a  Peravisn 
word  signifying  copper.  Although  these  moun- 
UiDB  are  usuid^  sp<^en  of  as  forming  a  oontin- 
noos  chain,  they  are  a  saooession  of  ridges, 
with  hi^  and  narrow  valleys  intervening,  not 
running  in  parallel  lines,  but  ramifying  from 
oentnd  points  in  all  directions,  and  presenting 
a  oonftued  assemblage  of  small  dudns.  They 
ipraadbetweenthelatitnde  of  6°  and  88<>  a,  toan 
extent  of  800  ndks;  snd  in  the  intervals  oi  the 
ridges  are  found  many  lakes,  some  of  tiiem 
grut  magnitude.  Jrom  the  latitude  of  6°  S.  to 
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2<*  N.,  tlieir  breadth  is  contracted,  imd  the;^ 
form  an  elevated  plateau,  a  part  of  wliich  cod- 
rista  of  the  desert  of  Aauay,  13,000  feet  above 
sea  leveL  and  covering  60  sqaare  miles — an  in- 
htspitable  and  unprodactive  re^on.  Upon  the 
range  of  table-land  to  the  north,  about  S,600 
feet  in  height,  tiie  town  of  Quito  is  sitaa^. 
Hence  a  single  chain  extends  to  Poparan,  and 
here  8  parallel  chains  oommenoe,  the  moat 
westerly  of  which,  rising  to  an  edevation  of 
S,000  feet,  divides  the  vallej  of  the  river  Oa- 
nca  from  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  second  ridge 
separates  the  vaUej  of  the  Caoca  from  that  of 
lugdalena.  The  uiird  aeparides  the  tbUot  of 
tibe  Magdaleoa  from  the  plains  of  the  Bio 
ICeta,  and  terminates  at  Owe  Vela,  in  long.  72°^ 
In  Pern,  the  mean  height  of  the  Andes  ia  estima* 
ted  at  11^  or  12,000  f^t;  in  Chili,  at  8,000  : 
while  in  Patagonia  it  Is  as  jet  unmeaaared  and 
nnestimated.  The  loftiest  smnmita  are  fbond  in 
Pern,  in  which  the  eastern  cluun  presenta,  be- 
tween the  14th  and  17th  parallels,  peaks  of  an 
elevation  exceeding  20,000  feet,  among  which 
are  fiorata,  26,800,  and  Blimani,  24^460  feet  in 
height.  Ghimborazo  is  21,800  feet,  and  the  vol- 
canic cones  of  Antisana  and  Cotopaxi  are 
19,ld0  and  18,890  feet  respectivelj.  A  summit 
of  the  western  chsdn  presents  an  altitnde  of 
18,800  feet  Three  transverse  chains  of  the 
Andes  pass  eastward,  nearly  at  ri^t  an^es 
with  the  prindpal  chauif  across  the  continoit, 
in  the  parallete  of  18°  B.  and  4«  and  0°K.lat. 
The  Cordilleras  of  theooast,parting  from  the 
tnmk  near  Lake  Maraoaybo,  and  reaching  tlie 
sea  near  Porto  Oabello,  passes  throogh  Caracas 
to  the  gulf  of  Paria,  being  700  miles  in  length,  its 
mediam  elevation  being  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet, 
the  8illa  de  Caracas  bemg  an  elevation  of  8,400 
feet,  and  the  Sierra  Merida  in  its  western 
part  of  16,000  feet  in  height.  The  trans- 
verse chain  connects  with  the  Andes  at  the 
parallels  of  8°  and  4^^  K.,  terminating  in  French 
Goiana,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  its  mean 
hei^t  being  estimated  at  4,000  feet,  althon^ 
in  certain  points  it  rises  to  10,000.  Its  length 
is  abcnt  1,600  miles,  A  third  chnn  crosses  the 
oont^ent  between  the  parallels  vf  12°  and  18% 
and  connects  the  Andes  with  the  mountains  <x 
Brazil,  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Amaam  itoax 
those  of  La  Plata.  It  is  a  broad  platean,  the 
average  height  of  which  does  not  exceed  2,000 
to  8,000  feet.  In  Brazil,  are  mountains  of 
moderate  height,  extending  from  6°  to  26°  of 
south  latitude,  their  extreme  breadth  being 
about  1,000  miles.  The  most  elevated  sommit 
is  t^t  of  Itacolami,  rising  to  6,710  feet  The 
mountains  of  Soot^  Amenoa  are  singularly  vol- 
oanio  in  character,  it  being  supposed  that  not 
less  than  80  volcanoes,  all  belonging  to  the  An- 
des, are  in  a  condition  ctf  continn^  activity. 
The  hij^est  oi  these  ia  Gnalateiii,  which  rises 
22,000  feet  The  othen  vary  in  h^bt  from 
18.000  to  18,000  feet  Kear^one^fthof  aUthe 
volcanoes  known  in  the  world  are  found  in  Bonth 
America.'^llw  geoto^  of  South  America  is  of 
a  highly  iateFuting  ohaiaoter.   The  fimdap 
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mental  rook  of  the  Andes  is  granite  oi  a  pecoliat 

character,  termed  Anderite^  being  a  oon^ooBd 
of  albit«  and  bombleode,  frequently  luilad 
with  mica  and  rardy  with  quarts.  This  eam- 
bination  passes  on  we  one  nand  into  granite, 
and  on  the  other  into  felspar  porphyry.  Yut 
masses  of  felqxar  or  claystone  potphyry  oorer 
the  f^damental  rock.  Uiogled  witli  these  are 
mica  slates  and  clay  elates,  with  sUnrians,  nd 
above  these  sandstones,  gypsum,  and  dialk. 
The  chain  of  the  Andes,  as  already  stated,  is 
rich  in  precious  metals.  Crystalline  sctuBts  are 
found  in  tJu  greater  part  <^  BrastL  YeueziielB, 
and  Guiana;  andintnemadof  fliebankstftfw 
Rwana,  tiM  fosail  remains  d  mammalia  ire  dii- 
oorered  in  great  nnmben,  The  traosvarse  diaa 
of  the  coast  of  the  Caracas  coudsts  partlv  of 
primary  and  partly  of  secondary  formatMUL 
The  Cordillera  of  Parim^  is  composed  of  gnudte, 
gnwsa,  mica  alate,  and  homUende;  the  jn- 
vailing  rock  of  the  CtN^iUeta  of  Cbtqinto  i> 
qnartzose  mica  slate,  mixed  with  granite,  gnoaa, 
and  quartz  rock,  granite  abounding  in  those 
nearest  the  Atlantic.  The  northern  Uonoa  of 
Caracas  are  of  old  red  saodstooe.— In  riven, 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent  rivab 
the  northern.  Among  these,  the  most  im> 
portant  are  the  Amazon,  wlucn,  from  its  sooroe 
in  the  Andes,  is  4,000  miles  in  length,  with  an 
area  of  bomn  of  2, 1 00,000  square  miles,  and  6(^- 
000  miles  of  navigable  waters;  tlie  Lanab^ 
including  Umguay,  2,400  miles  in  lengtl), 
with  an  area  of  basin  of  1,200,000  square  nwa, 
and  20,000  miles  of  navigable  waters;  andihe 
OriaoGo,  whioh  ia  1,800  nulea  in  length,  with  an 
area  of  bann  400,000  square  miles,  and  8,000 
nulM  of  navigable  waters.  It  ia  stated  that  by 
the  Amazon,  a  person  living  at  the  eastern  foot 
of  the  Andes,  2,000  miles  of  direct  distuoe 
from  the  Atlantic,  may  convey  himself  to  the 
shores  of  that  ocean  in  4S  days,  mmply  by  oom- 
mitting  his  bark  to  the  current,  while  an  eastem 
breeze,  which  is  almost  constant,  will  ftdUtata 
his  return,  the  na^gation  bdng  uninterrqitsd 
by  a  single  oataraot  or  rapid.  Branches  ttfUhn 
La  Plata  and  the  Amaion  stretch  into  ilmort 
every  part  ct  South  America.  This  ooitiaeat 
b,  however,  scantily  provided  with  great  Uku 
and  baySk  Among  the  most  important  of 
these  are  the  gul&  of  Darien,  Maracaybo,  and 
Paria;  the  bays  oi  BahitL  Bio  Janein^  BL 
Matthias,  fit  George,  and  Choco;  and  thecals 
of  PeCas,  Gnaytwsas,  and  Guayaquil  Lake 
Titicaca  is  the  largest  in  South  AmerioL  It  u 
situated  upoa  the  oorders  of  Peru  and  BoliTia, 
covers  an  area  of  about  4,000  square  milw, « 
120  fathoms  deep,  and  18,800  feet  above  sea- 
level.— The  zoology  of  South  America  ia  rim 
and  varied  in  its  character.  It  embraces  W 
species  of  the  quadrumana.  Of  the  oani*w™S 
we  have  the  jagoar,  the  black  jwar,  flu 
ocelot,  the  tigerKiat.  I2ie  Cordillera  bear,  and 
the  vampyrej  of  the  edentata,  the  sloth,  ar- 
madillo, and  ant-eater;  of  the  pachiidtmatat 
the  tapir;  and  of  the  nHmnmUtii,  the  IUiii% 
alpaca,  and  Tioofia.  The  aetpeats  are  lai^ 
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Dameroaa,  the  greatest  being  boa-etuk- 
Btriotor.  The  omitholc^  is  exceedingly  bril- 
liaot  ai^  interesting.  It  inolodes  amoag  birds 
of  pnjy  the  condor,  eagle^  vulture,  and  fidoon, 
wim  uie  maoav,  pturot,  fanmniing-bird,  water- 
ben,  tigei^bittern,  dnok,  thrush,  oriole,  toucan, 
and  eurasso^T.  The  country  abounds  in  trouble- 
aome  and  dangerous  insects,  indudiur  anta,  ter- 
mitesj  mosquitoes,  and  cbegrea.  The  waters 
eontain  aUigators,  and  a  great  variety  of  fish. 
*  —The  vegetable  prodoctlona  of  South  America 
bare  already  been  to  a  certain  extent  indicated. 
A  vei;  large  proportioa  of  its  snrfaoe  is  uncol'- 
tivated,  uaa.  most  remain  forever  ino^wble  of 
onItivaa«L  Inunense  forests  cover  two-thirda 
<tf  the  whde  omtinent^  some  of  tbe  trees  bdng 
tiie  largest  and  most  magnificent  in  the  irorla. 
y^Cet^on  almost  entirely  disappears  at  10,800 
foet  above  the  sea-level,  no  trees  with  large 
trunks  growing  beyond  the  level  of  9,000  feet. 
A  sin^e  variety  of  the  palm  Is  found  at  6,700 feet 
above  the  sea-leveL  At  8,000  feet,  are  found 
the  finest  palms,  lilies,  balsams,  and  jessamines. 
The  continent  produces  almost  every  variety 
of  tropioal  frui^  together  with  the  sugar-cane, 
ooffee,  wheat,  muie,  barley,  and  potatoes.  It 
ia  also  rich  in  some  of  the  most  valuable 
woods  of  commerce. — Kotwitlistaoding  its  geo- 
graphical position,  the  elimate  is  more  tem- 
perate than  might  be  simposed.  Inthe  western 
and  warmest  regions  m  Oaraoas  the  temper a- 
tore  is  foij  F.  in  the  shade.  At  Oalabozo, 
farther  east  in  the  Llano,  the  common  tempera- 
ture of  the  day  is  only  from  66"  to  90°,  the 
thermometer  smking  at  sanrise  to  The 
basin  of  the  Amazon,  shaded  by  forests,  and 
cooled  by  a  breeze  from  the  east,  ascen^jog  the 
chaimel  of  the  stream,  is  neither  excessively  hot 
nor  mihealtby.  At  Bio  Janeiro,  the  mean  tem- 
perature a  only  74°,  and  in  Paraguay  it  falls 
Wow  66"  or  67°.  The  plants  of  Italy,  France, 
and  Germany,  mature  upon  the  dedivides  of 
tbe  Andes  and  tbe  plains  of  Peru.  At  Lima, 
the  mean  temperature  is  only  72°,  and  at  Buenos 
Ayree,  66°.  At  the  straits  of  Magellan,  the 
temperature  of  the  warmest  numth  does  not  ex- 
ceed 46°,  mow  fidUng  almost  duly  in  tbe 
middle  of  snrnmer.— Among  the  abi»i|^nes  of 
SooOi  America,  the  Pemvians  beld  the  first 
rank  in  oivilisalion.  The  empire  of  Pern  em- 
braced the  whole  seaooast  fr(nn  Pastes  to  tbe 
river  Manle,  a  line  of  2,500  miles  in  length,  and 
its  entire  surface  probably  exceeded  000,000 
square  miles.  The  immense  hordes  inhabiting 
these  re^ons  were  governed  by  an  aristocracr 
of  priests  imd  nobles.  The  Pemvians,  thon^ 
lacking  in  military  spirit,  and  destitute  of  ahi- 
en^yphical  language,  were  skilfbl  in  agricol- 
tnre,  in  architecture,  and  in  the  working  of 
metals  and  stone.  The  remains  of  ^eir  tern- 
I^esaxid  dties  attest  their  extraordinary  advance 
in  the  arts  of  civilization.  The  Ohilians  po»- 
■flssed  nearly  all  ttie  arts  known  to  the 
Fovviam^  with  a  finer  phyncal  oi^aniza- 
tkm  and  a  more  nnoonqoerable  qdrit.  Of 
tlwss^  title  Aranoaniana  were  the  navert  and 
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roost  warlike,  and  have  been  pronouneed  tbe 
finest  native  race  in  Uie  worid.  The  other 
Chilian  tribes  were  much  behind  the  Arau- 
canians  in  civilization,  but  some,  as  tiie 
Puelches  and  Tehnels,  surpassed  them  in  stature. 
The  Patagoniana  were  also  connected  with  the 
Chilian  tnbes.  Their  great  stature,  the  narra- 
tion of  which  has  heretofore  been  received 
with  incredulity,  is  now  well  established,  many 
of  them  attaining  a  height  of  7  feet.  Tbe 
Guaraois  were  the  most  important  tribes  of 
Brazil.  They  were  widely  diffhsed  through  tbe 
country,  and  were  deficient  both  in  civilization 
and  a  warlike  ^irit  The  Paraguay  Indtons 
were  converted  by  the  Jesnits  and  settled  into 
wmunnnities.  These  were  commenced  abmit 
and  gradoally  extended  over  the  country 
watered  by  the  Parana  and  Uruguay,  between 
tbe  27th  and  80th  d^ees  of  soutli  latitude. 
Upon  the  suppression  of  the  Jestdts  in  1767, 
the  Paraguay  Indians  returned  to  their  idolatry 
and  savage  habits.  The  population  of  Sou^ 
America  is  estimated  at  16,000,000  of  all  races. 
In  no  other  country,  perhaps,  has  there  been 
Buoh  an  admixture  of  blood.  The  Spanish,  In- 
dian, and  African  races,  have  become  so  inter- 
woven, that  with  the  materials  at  hand,  an  ac- 
curate classification  seems  almost  impossible. 
Large  numbers  d  the  abori^nal  tribes  still  re- 
main, it  being  computed  that  in  Pern  alone, 
there  are  not  less  than  1,00(^000 of  Indians,  while 
In  all  the  states  they  are  fonnd  sometames  nuun- 
taining  their  habits  and  their  independence,  but 
oftenest  sunk  to  the  most  menial  and  al^ect  con- 
dition. The  Aronosnians  are  the  most  advanced 
in  civilization,  associadng  in  communities,  and 
b^g  very  skilful  in  the  working  of  wool  and 
metals.  The  Indians  of  the  pampas  are  expert 
horsemen,  but  do  nob  cultivate  the  earth,  and 
are  cruel  and  ferocious.  The  Indians  of  Brazil 
are  very  numerous,  there  being  no  fewer  than 
200  distinct  tribes.  Of  these,  the  principal  are 
the  T^nyos,  tbe  Tupis,  the  Cafusos,  and  the 
Puris,  The  Patagonians  are  nomadic ;  hut  little 
is  known  of  their  customs  and  character. 

AKEBIOAN  ANTIQUITIES.  A  large  part 
of  what  are  called  the  aniiqtdtiea  Americai 
oonost  only  of  the  architeotaral  and  oth^  re- 
mains of  the  aborif^nal  tribes  and  nations,  which 
have  been  displaced  or  suljugated  by  European 
conquest  anci  settlement  Such  are  many 
of  the  mined  temples  and  other  edifices  <h 
Peru,  Central  America,  and  Uexico,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  ruder  monuments  of  New  Mexico, 
and  probably  all  of  those  still  ruder  earthworks 
and  rook-sculptures  which  are  found  eastward 
of  the  Alleghanies.  Cartier  in  Canada,  and 
Bmitti  in  'Vii;gida,  as  well  as  the  Pilgrims  in 
New  Engluid  and  the  French  in  western  New 
York,  aU  found  tbe  Indians  constructing  de- 
fences, coneisting  of  ditches,  embankment^  and 
palisades,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  numer- 
ous, snd  which  have  been  varionaly  ascribed  to 
Celtic^  Hebrew,  and  Tartar  origins,  according 
to  the  bias  of  writers,  or  the  nature  of  foregoia 
oondlasions  which  tnoy  were  dedrons  of  si^ 
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porting.  Bo  too  Coronado,  who  marched  into 
New  Mexico  as  earlr  as  1640,  found  tliere  in 
perftct  oonditdon  and  actual  use,  those  angnlyr 
edifices  of  fort-like  dimensions,  and  nimieroas 
stories,  irbicfa  since,  abandoned  and  mined, 
under  the  name  of  eaaaa  grantU*,  have  been 
clumed,  by  soperficial  investigators,  as  moou- 
ments  of  an  enljrdy  suppoutitioas  migration  of 
the  Aztecs,  from  some  undefined  northern  r^itm, 
or  from  the  frozen  wastes  of  Kamtchatka,  be- 
yond the  straits  of  Behring.  Cortes  in  Mexico^ 
GrijalTa  and  Mont^o  in  Yucatan,  Alvarado  in 
Guatemala,  and  Pizarro  and  his  captains  in  Pe- 
rn, all  fonnd  vast  and  impoabg  Btmctorefl^  the 
work  of  the  actual  inhaoitauts,  the  rains  ci 
which  are  almost  vniTeirally  oonfinnded  with 
tikOse  ^  mom  andent  monuments,  the  earlier 
wf^B<tf  the  aame  hands,  or  <rf  nuknown  or  ex- 
tinct peralea.  It  is  oertnn  that  Ohohda,  UxmoL 
and  (^cbra,  Qaioh6,  and  Fachacamao,  were  all 
pnfeot  and  ooc^wd  at  the  time  of  the  conquest, 
SO  years  subsequent  to  the  period  when  the 
foandations  of  the,  as  yet,  npfiniAed  Daomo 
of  Milan  were  lud.  Hence  their  remains,  how- 
ever interesting  and  valnaUe  as  illostiating 
American  abonpnal  art,  and  as  pring  intel- 
li^bility  to  the  descriptions  of  the  oonqaerors, 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  falling  within  the 
denomiQfUion  of  American  antiqniUes.  Under 
this  head,  in  a  strict  sense,  we  can  only  include 
BQch  monnments  as  were  really  regarded  as  an- 
tiquities by  the  aborigines  thnoselves,  «»ceni- 
ing  the  origin  of  whi^  thej  wm  wIuiUt  igno- 
rant, or  only  possessed  a  traditionaiy  knowl- 
edge. Of  this  character  are  most  of  those 
earthworks  and  monods,  traced  in  ^gnntic  oat- 
lines,  and  with  geomemcal  preinsioD,  on  the 
broad  terraces  w  the  Mlsnsuppl  valley,  and 
which  rise,  in  grand  proportions,  in  the  dlent 
forests  bordering  on  the  Mexican  gulf.  Such, 
also,  are  the  rumed  pyramids  of  Teotihnacan 
and  the  cnimbling  edifices  of  IGUa,  mysterious 
city  of  the  dead,  in  Mexico;  the  still  more 
impodng  and  elaborate  structures  and  strangdy 
scolpturcd  monohths  of  Palenque  and  Copan ; 
and  the  vast  Oyclopean  monmnentB  on  tlie  isl- 
ands and  shores  of  Iiake  Titioaca,  raised,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  by  glania,  in  a  angle  nidit. 
— OomraeDcing  with  our  own  country,  we  find 
in  the  ^sassippi  valley  a  suooearion  of  earth- 
works, manifestly  defmrive  in  character,  ex- 
tending from  the  Lakes  sonthvrard  to  the  Gulf. 
They  generally  crown  the  sommits  of  steep 
hills,  and  con^st  of  an  embankment  and  extoiw 
ditch,  varying  dimensions,  with  sq^iroacbea 
often  artfully  covered,  with  a  clear  ^yprec^ation, 
of  the  elements  at  least,  of  the  Hcienoe  of  forti- 
fication. Some  of  these  works  are  of  vast  size. 
Fort  BQU,  on  the  books  ^  the  Little  Miami  river 
in  Ohio^  has  a  line  of  drcamvallation  nearly 
4  miles  in  extent,  and  varying  in  hnght,  ac- 
cording to  the  greater  or  leas  natural  str^igth 
ci  the  point  protected,  from  10  to  80  feet, 
and  embracing  an  area  of  several  hundreds  <^ 
smsL  "When  not  erected  in  proximity  to 
streams,  and  in  oases  where  ^jnrings  are  not  in> 


daded  within  their  Hnes,  we  always  find  artificial 
reeerroin  for  holding  water,  and  otbo-  umnis- 
takable  proviaiona  tat  withstiuding  si^e  as  wdt 
as  sodden  attack.   A  large  dass  of  tbrae 
nve  conost  of  a  line  d  ditdi  and  em- 

bankment, or  ievenl  Bnes  one  wUhin  anotber, 
carried  across  necks  of  peninsulas,  or  bluff 
headlands,  formed  within  the  bends  of  streams 
— an  easy  and  obvious  modeof  fbrtifieati<m,  oom- 
mcm  to  all  rude  pei^iles.  Assodated  with  these 
defaisive  works,  and  often  indoded  within 
than^  is  another  and  more  interesting  t^am  of 
remams,  namely,  stroctares  dem<mfdurably  of 
sacred  ori^n,  and  in  some  way  connected  wkh 
the  reUji^oas  ideas  and  cerema»uea  ttf  thor  hmld- 
m.  ftey  oonsst  of  earthwoika  with  their 
ditdM^  -wW  lodi  exist,  interior  and  not  extfr< 
rior  to  the  walla^  of  ngnlar  ootline,  square^ 
droles,  octagons,  and  other  geomdrieal  qgiurcB^ 
often  combined,  and  sometimes  of  great  extent, 
m  toK  instanoe  at  Newark  in  Ohio,  where  they 
cover  an  area  of  man  than  2  miles  square^  ana 
probably  eomprise  upwards  of  IS  mika  <tf 
embankment  from  3  to  SO  feet  in  height  It  is 
impo«ble  here  to  present  the  evidences  upon 
which  the  ccmdndon,  as  to  the  religious  charac- 
ter of  these  BtrDCtnrefi,  is  baaed.  The  carious 
reader,  npon  this,  as  all  other  points  connected 
with  the  aboriginal  monuments  of  the  3Gsdsnp{d 
valley,  is  renmd  to  the  daborate  work  of 
Sqnier  and  Davis,  forming  the  first  vohune 
or  the  **  Smithsonian  Gontributiona  to  Enowi- 
edge."  Other  works,  ctf  •  sacred  or  r^^oot 
origm,  conaslangof  nuHmdsof  eutiiandatiiM^ 
of  vaiions  sizes,  but  always  regidar  shapes,  are 
fonnd  in  connection  with  tfioee  above  described, 
and  are  very  nomeroos.  They  are  oftenest 
square,  tetraoed,  and  ascended  by  graded  intTs; 
sometimes  Imaccnial,  octagonal,  or  trunca- 
ted, and  ascended  by  spiral  paths,  in  most 
re^wds  coindding  with  tne  teoodUU  of  Mex- 
ico, and  the  topet  of  India — the  high  altars, 
symbolioal  in  form,  on  which  the  priests  the 
primitive  reli^cais  offered  up  thdr  saorifioeo, 
wad  paid  their  adoration  to  the  solar  god,  in 
the  presmoe  of  its  assembled  worshippers.  Srane 
f>f  these  arrest  our  attemtion  by  their  getunet- 
rioal  aeeotai^  of  form,  and  others  b7  tbdr  great 
size,  covering,  as  they  aoroettmea  do,  several 
sons  of  gr(Kind,and  riring  to  jmpodngaUt- 
tndeSk  A  monnd  of  thia  deacripticm,  on  tiie 
pidn  of  Gahokia  in  minds,  oppodte  the  d^ 
of  St  Louis,  is  TOO  feet  long,  by  600  feet  broad 
at  th«  base,  and  is  90  foet  bi^  oovwing 
upward  <tf  8  aerea  of  ground,  and  having 
80,000,000  oaUo  feet  of  contaita.  The  pri- 
mary purpose  Sfidgned  to  these  mounds  is  in 
no  way  invalidated  by  the  droumstanoe  that 
they  frequently  contain  the  skeletons  q£  those 
who  bnOt  them,  and  who  entertained  the  same 
pr^udioes,  in  fovcvof  sepnltare  in  sacred  places, 
which  is  still  common,  and  which  looks  to  a 
burial-plaoe  beneath  or  in  the  nd^borhood 
ci  a  dmroh.  The  most  conuntm  monnments 
in  the  Hlssisripid  valley,  however,  are  these, 
wfaidi  areinoonteitably  nmi^  plaoes  of  e^al- 
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tun — memoriab  nused  over  the  dead,  and  ia 
tbur  mxe,  probably,  bearing  a  certain  propor- 
UcKQ  tothe  importance,  when  Uviiif^  of  the  per- 
■auges  ow  wbom  they  were  raised.  Borne  of 
fheee,  like  that  for  instanoe  at  OraTe  Oreek  near 
^tkersbarg  in  weetem  Yirginia,  and  that  at 
ICamisbarg  in  Ohlo^  tfao  one  76,  and  the 
other  W  ftet  in  vertioal  height,  no  donbt 
maifc  the  gturm  <tf  penooagea  ct  hi(^  oomse- 
qsenoe  amongst  the  hnQdai  of  these  moan- 
nHOta,  Bsnnefimeehamiens  Oat  one  of  those 
•epolohral  moonds  oontams  two  or  more  skele- 
toiM,  bnt  tbey  rarely  cover  more  than  one,  except 
1b  raees  where  the  later  Indian  tribes,  with  a 
Tagne  notion  of  their  sanolitj,  have  boi^  their 
dead  in  them.  The  notion,  so  Icmg  preralent, 
and  still  oranmon,  that  tbey  contain  vast  heaps 
of  riain,  and  are  the  memorials  of  great  battles, 
is  whoUy  nnsQpported  by  &ots.  A  still  more 
remarkable  variety  of  earthworks  are  those 
oommonest  in  Wisoondn  and  Iowa,  but  of 
which  a  few  ezamplee  are  foond  in  Ohio,  and 
whieh  bear  the  oatlines  of  men  and  ftujiiniift, 
ooDStitDting  hnge  &aM»-rt2 j«wf  on  the  sorftoe  of 
tiw  oazfh,  and  chaDeiq^g  onr  wonder  by  fh^ 
mmlNr,  Tsrie^,  and  extent.  Oneofdu»e^ 
Tcjed  hySqaierand  Davis^  in  1646,  (nthebankS' 
of  Brush  Greek,  Adams  oonnty,  Ohio,  is  in  the 
form  of  a  serpent,  upwards  of  1,000  feet  in 
length,  extended  in  graoeftd  corves,  and  termt- 
na&ig  in  a  Mple  ooUatthe  taiL  The  embank- 
ment otmstitnting  the  ^Bgy,  is  npward  of  6 
feet  in  height,  by  80  feet  base  at  the  centre  of 
the  body,  diminiahing  somewhat  toward  the 
head  and  taiL  The  neck  of  the  flgore  is 
sCreUdied  oot  and  slightiy  enrred,  and  its  monOi 
is  opened  wide,  as  if  in  the  act  of  swallowing 
or  Meeting  an  oval  figm-e^  which  rests  partly 
within  the  distended  jaws.  This  oral  is  form- 
ed by  an  embankmttit  4  fbet  in  hdght,  and  is 
perfeoOy  regolar  in  ontlbie,  f  ts  transrene  ai^ 
oonjngate  ^meters  htSng  ISO  and  80  feet  re- 
QMOtiTely.  The  oomblned  figure  has  been  re- 
garded as  a  BTmbolioal  fflostntlon  of  the  Ori- 
ental oosmologioal  idea  (tf  the  serprat  and  the 
egg ;  bnt  however  that  may  be,  littie  donbt 
can  exist  oi  the  symbolical  character  of  the 
monument,  With  the  remans  of  the  dead  In 
the  sepnlohra!  mounds,  as  also  within  those 
whidi  are  belieTed  to  have  been  ooDneoted 
wUh  the  religion  of  their  builders,  many  relics 
art  have  been  discovered,  displaying  greater 
skill  and  advano«n«nt  in  the  arts  than  was 
known  to  exist  amongst  the  tribes  foond  in  oc- 
cupation <tf  the  oonntry  at  the  time  of  the  ^ 
oonrj.  Elaborate  carvmgs  in  stone,  pottery,  of- 
ten or  degant  dengn,  articles  of  ose  and  om»> 
mant  in  metal,  sUver,  and  native  oc^per  from 
lAfcefiiqwrior,  miea  from  the  ASedianies,  ahdla 
fhmitheaaJf  of  Mexioo,  and  obmnan,  probaUy 
also  porohyry,  tnm  Ueiko,  are  fonna  side 
rideinmesamenioond.  Articles  of  oomparative- 
leerait  date,  some  of  them  of  nndonbtod  Enro- 
vean  origin,  have  also  been  found  amongst  the 
later  and  secondary  deposits  in  the  mounds, 
wUdi  oDiioai^-hnnten  and  ^ooruit  ipaoalft- 
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tors  have  seized  upon,  in  support  of  thdr  va- 
rioQS  idle  hypotheses.  Foiged  inscriptions^ 
stones bearingmystoiouB characters,  "£rse,an- 
<dent  Greekjlracenidan,  Odtiberic,  and  Bunic,** 
as  evidences  of  every  posrihle  and  imposable 
theory  of  American  origin,  have  each  found 
people  crednlous  enough  to  accept  and  defend 
Ihenr  antiientioity,  even  after  the  aat)u»s  of  the 
varioiia  faopostores'  have  abandoned  tiiem  to 
their  fete.  The  tenacity  with  which  ndnda  of 
credulous  tendencies  ding  tothemarvellooaand 
ahaord,  against  aU  the  iBnstratlons  of  podtive 
science,  is  shown  in  nothing  more  dearly  than 
in  the  feet  that  to  this  day,  the  old  wind- 
mill at  Kewport,  the  rude  Indian  pic- 
torea  on  Bighton  Book,  and  the  scratches 
on  a  pebble,  alleged  to  have  been  found  at  iJrave 
Greek,  are  still  adduced  as  evidence  of  Scandi- 
navian, Phoenician,  and  even  Hebrew  disoovery 
and  occupation  of  the  American  continent  I 
The  fitcts  conneoted  with  ihe  monumenia  of  the 
Hissisrippi  valley,  "indicate  that  the  ancient 
populaucai  was  numerous  and  wlddy  qpread, 
as  shown  from  the  number  and  ma^tude  of 
their  works,  and  the  extensive  range  of  their 
oceniTenoe;  thatitwaseesentiaUyhooM^MieoDS 
in  oostoma,  habits,  religion,  and  government,  as 
^>pears  from  the  great  unifbrmity  which  liie 
woiks  diq)h7,  not  only  in  respect  of  position  and 
form,  but  in  all  minor  particolars ;  and  that  the 
featiffea  common  to  all  the  remains,  identify 
them  as  appertaining  to  a  dng^e  grand  system, 
owing  its  ori^  to  a  fiunily  of  men  moving  in 
the  same  general  direction,  acting  under  com- 
mon impobes,  and  influenced  by  similar  oanses.^ 
Whatever  differences  the  monoments  display, 
are  such  as  might  result  from  the  pn^resaive 
efforts  of  a  people  in  a  state  of  devefc^ment,  or 
from  the  weaker  efforts  of  colonies,  or  what 
might  be  odled  provindal  eommonitiea.  It  is 
bnpoadble  that  a  popolatiim  fer  whose  jvoteo- 
tion  such  extensive  miUtary  works  ware  neces- 
sary, and  which  was  able  to  defend  them,  should 
not  have  been  eminently  agriooltoral- and  such 
monuments  as  the  moonds  at  Grave  Greek  and 
Oah(dda,  indicate^  not  only  a  dmse  agricoltoral 
popQlati<m,  but  a  state  of  aodefy  essentially  dif- 
rerent  from  that  of  the  modem  race  of  Indians 
north  of  the  tropics.  There  is  not,  and  there 
was  not,  at  the  period  of  the  discovery,  a  single 
tribe  of  Indiana,  north  of  the  semi-oiviliwd 
nations  of  Mexico  and  Oentral  America,  which 
had  the  means  of  subsistfflioe  to  enable  uiem  to 
snpp^,  fwBQoh  purposes^  thennprodoctivelabor 
neoesssry  for  the  work ;  nor  were  tiiey  in  such 
a  social  state  as  to  o(nnpd  the  labor  of  the 
people  to  be  thus  ^plied.  As  regards  (he  en- 
tiqmty  of  these  monuments,  apvt  from  such 
feots  aa  a  total  absenee  of  any  reasonable  tra* 
dfticBia  aa  to  thdr  origbif  amoiust  the  bidiana 
theaasehrea,  and  the  e^atenoe  of  the  largest  and 
most  uicient  fdnBt  trees  on  the  embankments 
and  in  the  ditdies  of  the  various  works,  there 
are  other  fitcts  which  enable  us  to  arrive  at 
ipprozimate  oondnsionB  upon  this  point.  None 
<tf  thaw  wocka  oooor  on  the  lowest  fimned  of 
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the  river  terraces  which  mark  the  sobndence 
of  the  western  streams;  and  as  there  is  no  good 
reastm  why-  ihieie  bidlden  ahonld  havo  avaded 
ereoting  them  on  that  Umue,  while  they  ndaed 
tiiem  pruniseaoaslT'  npon  all  the  oUwrSi  it  fol- 
lows, not  nnreasraahfyt  that  this  tmaoe  faaa 
been  formed  nnoe  these  woite  were  ereoted— 
a  condiaion  supported  by  the  impwiant  &ct 
that  some  of  them  have  been  in  part  destn^ea 
by  streams  whidi  hare  siaoe  receded  for  half  a 
mile  and  upward,  and  wMch,  nnder  no  present 
posdhle  rise,  from  ndns  or  other  nataral  canse, 
oonld  reach  t^e  works  again.  Upon  these 
premises,  the  time  dnoe  the  streams  have  flowed 
in  their  present  courses  may  be  divided  into 
four  periods,  oorrespondiiig  to  the  four  terraoes 
whicn  mark  the  eras  of  their  subsidence,  of 
which  periods  the  last  and  longest  (since  the 
exoavaung  power  of  the  stresms  diminishes  as 
the  square  of  their  depth  increases)  has  elapsed 
since  the  race  of  the  moonda  flooriahed.  An- 
other &ot  bearing  ivon  the  question  of  the  we 
of  time  woiks,  18  the  extremely  decayed  oondi- 
tlon  of  the  iii^Twinn  rtHnaiPff  fr^iP'^  iwftHn«lii, 
Omridering  that  the  earth  around  the  stola- 
tons  is  for  the  most  part  wonderftilly  compact 
and  dry,  and  that  the  conditions  for  uieir  prea- 
ervation  are  ezoeedinely  fSavorable,  while  they 
are  in  &ot  usually  in  the  last  stage  of  decompo- 
sition, we  may  form  some  approximate  estimate 
of  their  remote  antiquity.  In  the  barrows  of 
the  andent  Britoos,  in  a  moist  oUmate,  and 
under  ui&vorable  conditions  as  rewds  preser- 
vaticm,  entire  and  well-preserved  Skeletons  are 
often  found,  although  possesung  an  nndonbted 
antiquity  of  at  least  1,800  yearn  From  these 
and  other  facta  and  oiroumrtanoee  equally  con- 
clusive, we  may  dedaoe  an  age  tat  most  of  thA 
incmiiments  of  the  MQsnsrippi  vaUey  of  not  less 
than  3,000  years.  By  whmn  built,  and  whether 
their  authors  migrated  to  remote  lands  nnder 
the  combined  attractions  of  a  mcxe  fertile  soil 
and  more  genial  dlmate,  or  whether  they  dis- 
wpeared  beneath  the  victorious  anns  <^  an 
^en  race,  or  were  swept  out  of  eiistence  by 
some  direful  epidemic  or  nniversal  fiamine,  are 
questions  prohably  beyond  the  power  of  human 
investi^tions  to  answer.  History  is  silent 
concerning  them,  and  their  very  name  is  lost  to 
tradition  itself! — The  principal  remains  of  an- 
tiquity in  Mexico  are  the  rains  of  temples  and 
of  stmotnres  dedio^ed  to  defensive  purposes. 
Thoaa  of  nndonbtedly  hi^  antiquify  are  most 
masrive  in  diaraoter,  and  diifd^  nmariEable 
evUenoee  ot  taste  and  skiU.  It  would  aeon, 
that  during  the  aborinnal  rule,  tiie  inhaUt- 
ants,  as  a  whole,  dwdt  In  rude  dwellinga  of 
thatch  and  oane,  which,  after  a  few  years  of 
abandonment,  would  deo^  and  leave  no  trace 
of  their  existence,  except  perhaps  in  the  frag- 
ments of  broken  pottery  which  might  sur- 
round them.  Whatever  of  architectural  skill 
they  possessed  was  dedicated  to  the  oou- 
stmction  of  their  temples  and  the  residences 
of  thdr  ohieft,  which  were  often  included 
the  one  within  the  other,  singe  the  ruler  fk«- 


2uently  oomldaed,  in  his  own  PjUKn,  fts 
oable  office  of  priest  and  king.  These  tsm- 
plea  were^  in  nearly  aU  cases,  pyrai^ 
In  form,  terraced  and  truncated,  aod  as- 
oended  bf  flints  of  tt^  aaoally  btdlt  on  an 
indin  ed  plane  running  up  the  ocmtre  of  ooe 
tha  ddea,  generally  that  opposed  to  theiiring 
■nn.  These  structures  perfiape  better  deeem 
the  name  of  altars,  or  the  Scriptural  hsuh  cf 
"lugh  places,"  than  of  temples;  an  edifloi^ 
bnilt  on  the  level  summit,  in  reality,  constitnt- 
iogthenoo^OT  temple  propOT.  Tbegrestteto* 
pie  ot  Ifeidoo,  which  is  described  by  all  the 
eariy  writers  as  nearly  identical  in  £xm  and 
structure  with  all  the  temples  of  Anshoao,  eon- 
sisted  of  an  immense  square  area,  "  smrouDded 
by  a  wall  of  stcme  and  lime,  8  feet  thick,  inth 
Mttlements,  ornamented  with  many  ttaJOB  fig- 
ures in  the  form  of  serpents."  Theezteutn 
this  indosure,  which  occupied  tlia  centre  of  tta 
andent  city,  may  be  inferred  from  the  aMsrtlwi 
of  OoitflSL  that  It  mitdit  oontain  a  town  cf  MO 
honsesk  It  was  paved  with  poUshed  eUmm,  m 
wmtx^  MJ9  Bemal  Diaz,  that  "  the  horses  of 
the  ^u^ards  could  not  move  over  tiiem  vith- 
out  slipping."  The  4  walls  of  this  hidonn 
ocMTe^tonded  with  the  cardinal  pointB,  and 
gateways  opened  midway  npon  each  ada,  frcm 
which,  according  to  Gomera,  led  off  broad  aad 
elevated  avenues  or  roads.  In  the  centre  <tf 
this  grand  area  arose  the  great  temple^  an  im- 
mense pyramidal  structure  of  ff  stages,  &ced 
with  stone,  800  feet  square  at  the  base,  and 
feet  in  height,  truncated,  with  a  level  BUinn^ 
upon  which  were  situated  2  towen^  the  ahriiua 
ci  the  divinities  to  whom  it  was  ccHuaonted. 
It  was  here  the  sacrifices  were  pofonDsd,  and. 
the  ^mal  fire  maintained.  One  cC  thcM 
shrines  was  dedicated  to  TeaetdhHwa,  the  other 
to  HuitzUpodhtli;  whldi  dMdties  soatiiaed 
the  same  relation  to  each  other,in  the  Ibricn 
mytholt^,  as  Brahma  and  ^vm  in  that  of  ^ 
Hindoos.  Bemde  this  great  pyrunid,  aoeordiDg 
to  Olavigero,  th«Q  were  40  other  rimHsr  Etmo- 
tures,  of  smaller  size,  consecrated  to  s^nte 
divimtiee;  one  was  caQoA  TeteaeaUi, 
of  the  Shining  Kirrors,"  which  was  eoTerea 
with  brilliant  materials,  and  sscred  to  Tmatlh 
poea,  the  Ood  of  light,  the  Soul  of  the  Torid, 
the  Vivifier,  the  Spiritual  Sun j  another  to 
TToZoo,  the  God  of  Water,  the  FertUizor;  an- 
other to  Quetgalcoatl,  said  to  have  been  ^ 
God  o£  the  Air,  whose  shrine  was  distingm^ 
by  being  cirouiar,  " eveai,"  says  Gomera  "« 
the  winds  go  round  aboot  the  heavens, 
OMiMdetatiMi  mada  Hie^  hto  temple  rtmA 
Beddo  tlMse,  lliere  were  ttie  dweUtDga  of  tas 
priests  (amoimting,  according  to  Zarate,  to 
6,000),  and  of  the  attendants  in  the  tempM, 
and  seminaries  for  the  instruction  of  youth; 
and,  if  we  are  to  credit  some  accounts,  hoM> 
of  reception  for  strangers  who  came  to  visn 
the  templ&  and  see  the  grandeur  of  the  conrt 
Ponds  and  fountains,  groves  and  gardoia;  >n 
which  flowers  and  "sweet  smeDing  herte 
were  ooltivated  for  nee  in  certain  aamd  rite^ 
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tbio,"  says  Solia,  "withoat  retracting  bo  mooh 
from  that  vast  Bqoare  but  that  8,000  or  10,000 
persons  had  suffioient  room  to  dance  in  it,  upon 
their  solemn  festiyalB."  The  area  of  this  tem- 
ple was  coofleo rated  gronnd ;  and  it  la  related 
of  Htmtenuna,  that  he  oalj  Tentored  to  intro- 
dooe  Gntes  within  its  sacred  limita,  after  havii^ 
onunlted  with  the  priests,  and  reodved  tiieir 
permiauoa,  and  thea  on^  on  the  condition,  ia 
the  words  of  Soils,  that  the  conquerors  should 
behave  themselves  with  respeot"  The  Span- 
iards havtaig  exhibited,  in  Uie  estimation  of 
MoQtexnma,  a  want  of  dae  revermce  and  cere- 
mony, he  hastily  withdrew  them  from  the  tem- 
ple, while  he  himself  remained  to  ask  the  par- 
doa  of  his  gods  for  having  permitted  the 
impious  intnuioQ.  There  is  a  general  oononr- 
rence  in  the  aocoimts  of  this  great  tranple  ^ven 
by  the  early  antiioriUea,  among  whom  are 
Oortea,  Duo,  and  others  who  witnessed  what 
they  described.  They  aU  unite  in  presentdng  it 
as  a  type  of  the  multitude  of  rimilar  stmotnrea 
vhich  existed  in  Anahnao.  Th^  flowing  de- 
nripUooB,  making  due  aOowanoe  for  the  dr* 
omnstanoes  imder  whioh  they  wrote,  are  sus- 
tained by  the  imposinc  mias  of  Ofaolula,  Fa- 
pantliL  mtiht  Xoxaehflbo,  Mtoantla,  Qoemada, 
and  the  thousand  otho*  monuments  which  are 
yet  nnreoorded  by  the  antiquary,  and  which 
hivest  every  sierra  and  valley  of  Mezioo  with 
an  interest  hardly  less  absorbing  than  that 
which  ling^  around  the  temples  of  Egypt. 
From  the  number  of  these  religious  struotures, 
we  ^ther  some  idea  of  the  predominance  of 
Mexican  supersdldons.  SoUs  speaks  of  8  tem- 
|dee  in  the  dty  of  Hexioo,  of  nearly  equal 
grandeur  with  that  above  described,  and  esti- 
mates  those  of  smaller  size  to  amount  to  2,000 
In  nnmber,  "dedicated  to  as  many  idols  of  dif- 
ferent names,  fiama,  and  attributes."  Torque 
mada  eittmstflB  the  nnmber  oi  temples  in  the 
Uexioan  empire  at  40,000,  and  Olavigero  places 
the  number  fer  higher.  "The  architecture,"  he 
adds,  "of  the  great  temples  was  for  the  moat 
part  the  same  with  that  of  the  great  temple  of 
Hexioo;  but  there  were  many  likewise  of  a 
different  structure,  composed  of  a  single  body 
in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  with  a  staircase,  etc." 
Qomera  says,  "^ey  were  almost  all  of  tJie 
seme  form:  so  that  what  we  shall  say  of  the 
principal  temple^  wiU  saffloe  to  expliun  all  the 
otliers.''  Cortes,  in  a  letter  to  Charles  V. 
■tatea  that  he  oomited  400  of  these  pyramidal 
temides  at  Oholnla.  From  all  sources  we 
gather  that  the  principal  temples,  or  rather 
aMred  pboea  of  Mexico,  oondsted  of  large 
aqnare  areas,  sarronnded  1^  walls,  with  pa»- 
sages  midway  at  th^  rides,  fr<Hn  which  ave- 
noes  or  roads  iometimeB  led  o£^  and  that  witUn 
these  iaclosoree  were  pyramidal  etraoturen  d 
varions  msea,  dedicated  to  diffwent  divinities, 
as  also  the  reeadenoes  of  the  priests,  with 
groves,  walks,  and  foontsins.  It  has  already 
been  s^  that  the  pyramids  of  Teotihuacan, 
which  are  finnd  witluii  8  lea^ies  of  the  fitj  of 


jiLvuuu,  UU  uiv  jiuuu  w  v^Huuiw,  ore  prowoij 
amongst  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  Mexico. 
There  are  2  principal  ones,  dedicated,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  to  the  sun  and  moon  respect- 
ively; each  built  of  cat  stone,  square,  with 
four  stages  and  a  level  area  at  its  summit. 
Hnmboldt  states  that  the  laraer  is  160  feet.,  and 
the  smaller  146  feet  in  Iidgfat  Mr.  Brants 
Mayer,  howevw,  affirms  that  the  laiger  ia  171 
ftet  high;  Mr.  Glennie,  331  fleet.  It  is  680 
feet  square  at  the  base,  covering  an  area  of  11 
acn^s,  or  nearly  e^nal  to  that  of  the  great  pyr- 
amid of  Cheops  in  Egypt.  The  pyramia  of 
Oholula  also  has  four  stages,  and,  when  meas- 
ured by  Humboldt,  was  160  feet  high,  by  1,400 
feet  square  at  tbe  base,  covning  an  area  of 
46  acres  1 — ^The  temples  of  Oentrw  America,  of 
which  so  many  ruins  still  exist  to  attest  the 
reli^ous  zeal  of  thor  builders,  although  pos- 
sessing a  general  correspondence  with  those  of 
Mexico,  had,  nevertheleas,  maiur  fbatures  peon- 
liar  to  themsdves.  The  artifioial  terraoes  or 
pyramidal  devations  seem  to  have  been  usually 
MSB  in  aiae^  but  crowned  with  more  extenmve 
bnildingB,  upon  which  abcH^g^nal  art  axhanated 
its  ntmost  ospalrilitifls.  These  Btnwtorea  were 
marked  by  broad  sturways,  leading  dizeotb^  to 
thdr  prinapal  entrances.  Upon  some  of  uese 
terraoes  a  sinj^  bmlding  was  erected,  bat 
i^on  the  lamer  ones,  several  (lunud^  4) 
were  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  oourt  or 
area.  They  were  massively  built,  the  walls 
being,  in  tdl  cases,  of  great  tbiobieaB.  The 
larger  number  were  1  story  in.  height;  but 
there  were  many  of  2,  and  some  of  8  or 
more  stories.  In  these  oases,  each  suoces- 
uve  story  was  usually  smaller  than  that  be- 
low it;  ^ving  the  Btruotcre  the  appearance 
of  a  pyramid  ^  several  stagea  The  fronts  of 
these  buildings  though  BtHnetimes  stnoooed, 
were  usually  of  stone,  and  covered  with  elabo- 
rately  oarred  figures  and  wnamoiti^  many  d 
them,  withont  d^ubt,  symbolical.  The  interiors 
d  some  corresponded  with  the  imposkig  charac- 
ter of  their  exteriors.  They  were  divided  into 
narrow  corridors  and  dark  chambers.  These 
were  arched,  or  rather  the  roo&  were  support- 
ed by  overli4>piQg  courses  of  stones — consti- 
tuting a  pointed  arch,  correspon^ng  in  type 
with  the  earliest  monuments  of  the  old  world. 
The  walls  of  these  corridors  were  often  stuccoed, 
and  covered  with  paintings  of  figures  in  bass-re- 
lief. Within  some  of  the  chambers,  as  at  Pa- 
lenqu&  have  been  discovered  tablets  clearly  of 
a  mythological  character,  covered  with  soulp- 
tures  and  hieroglyphics,  <^  eUjwrate  design 
and  artjstio  exeonlion.  In  these  chambers  are 
still  found  the  remains  of  idols,  altars,  and  tiie 
evidences  of  andent  saorifloes.  The  easUy  ao- 
oessible  works  of  Messrs.  Stephens,  Cather- 
wood,  and  Sqider,  oontunsuch  mil  accounts  of 
these  monuments  that  it  is  mmecessary  to  point 
out  their  features  in  ftirther  detail. — ^In  Hondu- 
ras, at  Oopan,  the  remains  of  edifices  are  found, 
corresponding  genmiUy  with  the  above  de- 
soriptum,  bat  aBBodated  with  grand  numoUthi^ 
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intricately  oarv«d,  snoh  as  hava  been  diaooTtf^ 
ed  nowhere  else  except  at  Qnirigna,  in  the  ti- 
dnity  aC  Oopan,  and  on  the  idanda  of  Lake 
Kioan^^  They  seem  to  have  been  [Wanted 
in  the  araaa^  perhwa  also  on  tin  atma  and 
sommits  of  the  ancient  Btrueturaa.  Whether 
designed  as  statues  of  the  gods  of  ancient  iror< 
ahiit,  or  to  oommenKwate  ffis&ignlshed  iwieet^ 
warriors,  or  statesmen,  oan  probably  only  be 
determined,  when  the  hieroglyphlou  insorip- 
tiCHU,  whioh  acnne  ct  tbem  bear,  shall  hare  been 
^dpWed.  To  Oopaa  we  may  safely  asrign 
an  antiqnify  highw  than  to  any  of  the  other 
moQomeDts  of  Central  Amoioa  with  whioh  we 
are  acqnainted,  except  those  mde  works  of 
earth  and  nnoat  stone  which  also  exist  there, 
and  which  seem  to  hare  been  the  eariy  types, 
aftw  which,  as  oivllization  and  the  arts  ad- 
Tanoed,  the  more  imporing  monnments  of 
which  we  have  spoken  were  modelled.  It  is 
certain  tiiat  Goinn  was  a  rnia-HMHioeming 
whkli  fladsted  only  the  TBgoeafc  tnkBthHi&  at 
the  period  cS  the  Spodih  ommeatr— ^  New 
Qranada,  amfmg  many  vAaat  n&M  of  autiqai- 
ty,  BOoh  as  wares  of  dlrfaiitieB  and  olijeeti 
msked  In  gold  and  sttme,  are  finmd  a  ftw  oon- 
rideraUe  mmmments,  ocmriBtang  ot  strnctores 
whtdi  seem  to  have  bem  soppt^ted  by  oolnmna 
of  large  dse  and  Jnst  im^cMiioaa.  In  Pern, 
howeTsr,  we  find  a  veiy  larae  number  of  abo- 
riginal monnments,  oonrisnng  not  alone  of 
mmed  temples,  but  of  great  works  of  pnUio 
ntUity-Hiqnednots,  bridges,  and  paved  roads,  of 
hnndreda  of  miles  in  length.  The  remains  at 
the  great  temple  of  the  son  at  Oozoo  are  still  im- 
poeing.  In  describing  it,  as  it  existed  at  the 
time  of  the  oonqneet,  the  early  Bpaniards  ex- 
poided  eveiT  soperlatiTe  at  their  language.  It 
oraudsfesd  of  a  uinc^Md  bidlding  and  scTeral 
ohapeb  and  inferior  edifices,  covering  a  large 
extent  of  eronnd,  In  the  heart  of  the  dty>  It 
was  0(Hn|>letdy  raoompaased  by  a  ofroalar  walL 
which,  with  the  edifices,  was  oonstmoted  of 
stooe,  Aqnednota  opened  within  this  sacred 
inolosnre;  and  withm  it  were  gardena,  and 
walks  among  ahrubs  and  flowers  of  gold  and 
silver,  made  in  imitation  of  the  productions  of 
nature.  It  wss  attended  by  4,000  priests.  '^The 
ground,"  says  La  "fbr  200  paces  around 
the  temple,  was  ccHumdered  holy,  and  no  one 
was  allowed  to  pass  within  this  boundai/  but 
with  naked  feet**  Nor  even  under  these  re- 
strictions were  any  permitted  to  enter,  except 
of  the  blood  of  the  Inoaa,  in  whan  van  oea> 
t^  the  priestly  and  dvil  nmotjons  of  tiie  gor- 
emment.  Bsode  the  great  tem^  of  the  son, 
there  was  a  large  number  ot  liuMor  tem^es 
in  Gnzco,  estimated  by  Herrara  at  800.  Nu- 
merous (rthers  are  scattered  over  the  empire, 
all  of  which  seem  to  have  oonwonded  verr 
nearly  in  atnoture  with  that  already  desoribed. 
The  one  most  celebrated,  next  to  that  of  Oozoo, 
was  that  of  PaohaoaDUM,  which  is  described  as 
having  been  inclosed  1^  walls,  and  tohave  "  more 
resembled  a  fbrtressthanatemple,**  Aooording 
toRoman,  "  the  temples  of  Fern  were  built  np<Hi 
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high  grounds  or  the  topsof  hiUs,8Dd  ver«  sor* 
rounded  by  4  circular  embankments  (tf  earth, 
cme  within  the  other.  The  temple  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  incloBed  area,  and  was  qnadrui- 
golar  in  fimn."  A  structure,  oorre^)oodtiig 
very  neariy  with  this  description,  is  noticed 
Humboldt,  who  denonrinates  it,  in  aoooidaBcs 
with  local  tradUoni^  JiV^rilM,  "HoQsecf  Os 
Incas."  udA  aappaeea  it  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
fortifled  lodf^ng-plaoe  dl  the  Incas,  in  then 
joumeya  ttoin  one  part  <rf  the  empire  to  the 
other.  It  is  situated  at  Oannar,  and  oocnpiea 
the  Bommit  of  a  hill.  The  **  dtadel"  is  a  wy 
regular  oval,  the  greatest  axis  of  which  is  12S 
feet,  and  consists  of  a  wall,  built  <^  large  Uocfa 
of  stone,  riring  to  the  height  of  16  feet  TTith* 
in  this  oval  is  a  aquare  edifice,  conttunii^  bat 
2  rooms,  wUch  resembles  the  ordinary  etooe 
dwellinga  <rf  the  present  day.  Sonouiidiiig 
these  is  a  much  lai^  cdroularinclosiire^  wMdi, 
from  the  description  and  plate,  we  infer  is  not 
fiv  from  600  feet  in  diameter.  This  series  of 
works  possesses  few  military  features,  and  it 
Beema  moafe  likely  that  it  was  a  temple  d  flte 
son.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  tiie  fsct 
that  at  the  base  of  the  bill  of  Oannar,  wis  Ux- 
merly  a  fsmonfl  shrine  of  the  sun,  eonnit- 
ing  m  the  universal  symlxrf  of  that  Imni- 
nary  fbrmed  br  nature  upon  the  &oe  of  a 
great  rock.  Ulloa  describes  an  ancient  Fe> 
mvian  tomj^e,  rituated  on  a  hill  near  ths 
town  of  Cbyambe,  perfectly  circular  in  tarm, 
and  open  at  the  top..  It  was  built  of  nn- 
bumt  bricks,  cemented  together  with  clay.— 
The  most  wonderfol  monuments  of  Pent,  bov- 
ever,  arethoseatTiaHuanaoo,ontheshOTe9«nd 
on  the  islands  of  Lake  Titicaca.  Their  oHgin  is 
lost  in  obscurity,  and  they  are  supposed,  by  TL 
d'OrUniy,  who  has  careftally  inveatinted,  and 
given  the  worid  drawings  of  them,  to  nave  Hen 
the  work  of  a  race  antenor  to  the  Incas,  denotinf^ 
periiapa,  a  more  advanced  civilization  than  the 
monnments  of  Palenque.  They  have  been  de* 
scribed  by  a  number  of  the  early  writers,  com* 
mencing  wiUi  Pedro  de  OeiCi,  one  of  the  M- 
lowers  of  Pirarro.  M.  d'Orbigny  qtesks  <it 
them  as  followB :  "These  monuments  consist  itf 
a  mound  r^sed  neariy  a  hundred  feet,  surToaad* 
ed  with  piUarft-of  temples  from 600 to  1,B00  fee* 
in  length,  <qKaiing  precisely  toward  the  east,  and 
adorned  with  ccdossal  ^ngnlar  colnmna — of 
ikom  ot  a  rin^e  stone,  covered  with  retieo  of 
BkUM  execution,  though  of  mde  dengn, 
playing  symboUbal  ropreeantations  of  toe  kbi, 
and  the  condor  his  meaBengep-of  bssaltie 
fltatnes  loaded  with  baaw^toSLin  which  the 
design  of  the  carved  head  li  half  £gyptisiH-ein 

last^,  of  the  interior  of  a  palace  filmed  of 
enormous  blocks  of  rook  oompletely  hewn, 
whose  dimensiona  are  often  SI  leet  In  length, 
la  in  breadth,  and  6  in  tUokneaa:  In  the 
temples  and  palaoea,  the  portals  are  not  Inclined 
as  among  those  of  the  Lioas,  but  perpeudicnlsr; 
and  their  vast  dimenmona,  and  the  impodng 
masses  of  whioh  they  are  composed,  sarpassio 
beauty  and  grandeor  aU  tiiat  were  afterward 
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bniU  hy  the  sorereigiu  of  Oozoo."— As  alreadj 
obaerred,  tooet  of  the  monoments  of  antiqaity 
in  Amerioa,  seem  to  be  the  rnins  of  temples, 
l^aoee  of  worship,  or  edifioes  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  religion  ami.  snperstiUonB  of 
their  builders.  Throughout  they  sustain  many 
and  obviooB  resemblaooes,  oonnsting  of  elevated 
platforms,  or  tranoated  pyramids,  ascended  di- 
rectly 1^  broad  flints  of  stepe,  or  dnmitoualy 
by  winding  paths ;  tiiey  soaroely  differ  ezoept 
in  the  matwials  of  which  they  are  oonstrooted, 
ortiie  neater  labor  and  akiU  dlndayed  upon 
them,  ^he  boilden  cS  the  tenqt&wmds  of 
tiie  IBaMtpfi  ytSkf  aaem  to  hn»  been  gor^ 
emed  by  the  same  {oindples  wfaloh  emtruled 
the  arohiteots  of  the  jaa^B^  UoeaUi$  of  Uezi- 
oo;  their  radar  stmetores  bcdog  only  the 
eTidenoesofUi^Tader  or  earlier  state.  Instead 
oi  being  fjaoed  with  stone,  elabarately  oarred 
with  the  ^mbols  of  their  r^Sgion,  tiie  green 
toif  covered  the  hi^  places  of  the  moond- 
builders ;  tliey  ascended  them  by  graded  avomee 
or  winding  paths,  not  by  brcwd  and  impoaiDg 
stairwaya,  and  the  wooden  tem]^  roofed  with 
bark,  supplied  the  place  of  the  masfdve  edifices 
which  still  rear  their  ommbling,  epeotral  ^nts 
wddsfe  the  Ibreats  of  Oeutral  America.  The 
Aatoraa  of  reaBmUanoe  betweea  ft  large  part  of 
the  monmnenta  of  America  and  many  of  the 
most  aDobDt  at  thoee  (rf  the  wond,  early 
■ttraotod  the  attention  ot  the  i^oeoi^iiou 
Hnmbddt,  who  seems  to  have  been  comi^etdy 
im^ireaaed  with  th^  idoitify,  yet  with  obarao> 
terutac  caution^  nnwilling  to  follow  the  con- 
nections to  their  ultimate  resnltiL  In  contem- 
plating this  he  ^daims,  What  striking  analo- 
gies e^t  between  the  monuments  of  the  old 
oonUnentB  and  these  of  the  Tolteos,  who, 
arriving  on  Mexican  soil,  bnOt  several  of  these 
ooloBBaT  Btmctoree,  truncated  pyramids,  divided 
trr  l^era,  like  the  temple  of  Belas  at  Babylon, 
where  ^  th^  take  the  model  of  these  edifioee  } 
Were  they  of  the  Mongol  race  f  Did  they  de- 
aoend  fnun  a  commtm  stook  with  the  Ohineee, 
the  Hioug-UQf  and  the  J^}anese)"  lliat  the 
praetioe  of  ereot^  these  ooIosbbI,  montifonii 
tenmke  was  neeottarily  derivative,  cannot  be 
admitted.  Such  a  dedootion  does  not  logically 
fiiUow  from  the  &ct  of  resemblances,  however 
ftriking.  The  prinUtive  temples  of  ev«y 
people  on  the  globe  seem  to  luve  been  ocm- 
afcrnbtedmooh  upon  the  same  [dan,  and  oon- 
nsted  of  graot  enclosores  of  earth  or  upright 
■tones,  daeOf  if  not  always,  symboUring  tn 
their  forms  the  leading  oonc^>tious  connected 
with  the  worship  to  wmoh  they  were  dedicated. 
Tiie  primilive  altars,  or  shrines  of  the  heathen 
gods,  corre^onded  in  rudeness  and  size  with 
tbeir  vast  open  temples,  and,  like  them,  sus- 
tained everywhere  a  general  resemblance.  This 
roaomblanoe,  to  a  oertwn  degree,  may  be  regard- 
ed as  aocodeatal,  inasmuoh  as  an  emjnenoe  or 
high  ^aoe  woold  nataralfy  suggest  itaelf  as  the 
mostttttiiigqKtt  whereoQ  to  render  up  homage 
to  those  saperior  powers  which  were  supposed 
to  dweQ  aliavei  in  the  skiefl)  nr  amoogBt  the 


stars.  It  nu^  also  have  i 
degree,  from  the  very  gem 
stitiw  that  mountains  t 
abiding  ^aoee  of  the  gods. 
Hindoo  Pantheon  dwelt  o 
Kera ;  the  gods  of  Persia  i 
the  Oreek  Jove  thundered 
the  Soaudinavian  divinities 
with  their  presence.  Arar 
Zion,  and  Olivet,  are  ini 
holiest  trai^tions  of  botli 
The  saorifloes  of  Balak,  ki 
made  on  hill-altara.  StHom 
**hi^  places"  aronnd  Jei 
the  10  tribes  seceded  fhra 
Bdioboam,  they  resumed  t 
Frofioie  history  is  foil  of  ezi 
attachment  of  the  an<nent8 
purposes  ti  worship  and 
viewing  the  fl^it  of  Heotoi 
AfdiillM,  is  represmted  by 
thoa  to  uie  jmy  of  tiie  ftagii 

of  Duny  ui  ox  to  r 
it«  of  poCnted  Ua ;  of 
plftoe  Trithtn  the  e 

Imprened  with  this  venerat 
and  hills,  we  can  easily  on 
piimitiTa  nattoaa  oame  to  o 
within  their  dtiee  and  sac 
imitation  of  them.   "  When< 
atMS^"  says  Faber,  "in  the  c 
grations,  happened  to  occo] 
&ey  would  be  precluded,  froi 
place,  from  solemnizing  their 
«hiU;  thereforeif  they  wished 
must  supply  the  deficiency.  1 
either  b^  throwing  up  a  large 
or  boildmg  a  temple  in  the  fo 
which  should  rise  oonspionoui 
rounding  plain ;  and,  when  tb 
established,  it  would  not  uof 
lied  into  countries  where  il 
Biq>erflaoD8."  That  these  oo 
merdy  apeonlative  is  establii 
direct  evidence.  The  pyranv 
tnreeof  Hiudnatsn  are  ezprea 
studied  transcripts  of  the  sac 
diversity  of  their  forms  rasa 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
mountain.  It  is  represented 
oated  or  otherwise,  but  naui 
pyramid  of  seven  stages.  H 
and  other  forms  are  scattere 
upon  which  images  and  altars ' 
on  which  the  gods  were  in 
These  are  called  Meru-mrinfftu, 
Within  them  are  oiten  deposit 
which  are  supposed  to  mvee 
literal  presence  of  the  god.  ] 
are  regarded  as  mjtiiologioal 
was  a  nniversal  belief  that  the 
am  interred  in  a  tnnb  or  bi 
chief  place  of  abode  after  deat 
posed  the  aotnal  presence  of  a  i 
hy  d^oalting  in  Ids  shrine^  w. 
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or  montifonn  altar,  some  relie,  a  tooth  or  bone, 
eren  a  hair,  "Uke  that  wbidi  gnv  on  the 
fimhead  of  Boddba."  The  aatiq^  and  ooa- 
fidenoeof  thisbdief  m»  beaeaimthaHeleiift 
of  Eatiindea,  in  which  MenelaiiB  tbaaaddzeaMS 
Theono^  daoghter  of  Frotens: 

Thus  wU  lat  Or  Atba^  banow  naik, 

01  rira,  who  dwAllMt  wttUm  tUa  aUMj  momod. 

Electra,  in  the  tragedy  of  Sopbodea,  bear- 
ing her  name,  speaks  in  one  of  uie  cbonaem  as 
follows: 

Nlob*,  tbM  I  honor  m  i  foMtm, 
That  In  tbiM  stonT  Uahoa, 
Ah]  ahl  itUl  vMpMtl 

That  the  sacred  edifices  of  America,  or  at  least 
d  Kezioo,  were  bailt  with  referenoe  to  these 
ideas,  ia  siroported  by  Acts  as  well  as  by  anal- 
ogy. Kezahnalcoyotl  and  NezahnalintQi,  kings 
tn  Tesoaoo^  reared  a  templeinh(mor(tf  tbe  8a- 
pnme  Ui^,  in  wbieh  no  sacaMoaa  wne  per* 
mitted  exoept  the  boming  of  inoense.  This 
tonple  was  of  nine  stages,  the  nambM'  sTinbtd- 
iziog  the  nine  hesTens  which  the  Ifoxicans  sop- 
posed  to  intwrene  between  earth  and  the  abode 
ci  the  Snpreme  God.  "  Upon  its  Bommit," 
says  Botunni,  "  was  erected  a  dark  chapel,  or 
shrine,  painted  within  of  the  finest  bine,  with 
cornices  of  gold,  dedicated  to  716giu  Jfahudque, 
ib»  One  who  has  his  seat  above  the  hesTena." 

In  China,"  Bays  Humboldt,  **  two  thoosand 
years  before  onr  era,  sacrifices  were  offered 
to  the  Sapreme  Being,  ChoTirty^  or  4  great 
moontaioB,  called  the  4  To.  The  sorei^gns 
finding  it  inconTenient  to  go  there  in  person, 
cansed  cminMuses  to  be  erected,  by  the  bauds 
men,  near  their  hiiUtations,  whereon  to  waty 
tise  their  devotions."  Inmenm^f^tbeiBigh^ 
dead,  long  befoce  there  woe  sooh  edifices  aa 
twqtlesu  the  dmple  sepnlchral  bea^  was  r^Bod, 
upon  which  sacrifices  were  made,  and  libations 
poored.  Hwoe,  and  not  nnnaturally,  many  of 
the  eaily  heathrai  strootnres  for  offisringsto  the 
gods  were  erected  npon  tombs  of  this  descrip- 
tion. The  saocti^  of  the  Acropolis  of  Athens 
wBsdne,  in  itsorigin,  tothesepnlcnre  of  Oecrops; 
and  probably,  without  this  lea^g  caose  of 
veneration,  the  nomeroos  temples  by  which  it 
was  afterward  covered  would  never  have  been 
boilt  On  this  account  it  happens  that  ancient 
authors  make  nse  of  sach  words  in  designating 
the  temples  of  the  gods,  as  in  th^  originu 
meaning  fanpfy  nothing  more  than  a  tomb 
or  sepolohre^  Hut  artifl(nal  high-places,  de- 
.  for  Mored  nsea,  were  constraoted  on  the 
Iples  bete  laid  down  cannot  be  disputed. 
.  ren>ect  to  thdr  form,  however,  there  is  oon- 
dderable  difference  of  opinion.  While  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  tiiose  of  Hindostan,  forinstaDce, 
were  boilt  to  conform  in  sh^  to  the  fabled 
Mem,  it  is  contended  by  some  that  tbe  type  oi 
all  is  to  be  found  in  the  tower  of  Babel,  and  thiM; 
the  Babylonian  temples,  as  well  as  the  pyramidal 
edifices  of  India  and  America,  were  but  tra- 
ditional transcripta  of  the  great  structure  on 
the  plain  of  Bhinar,  the  central  point  whence 
radiated  all  the  fiuniliea  d  the  earth,  and  tbe 


nations  of  every  continent.  Tbe  diaoosaSoii  of 
these  qoestifHis  is,  bowev^  fimignto  oar  pnr- 
posB.  It  is  enoni^  to  know  tiiat  tiw  pracdoe 
of  ereotang  BOoh  stmctures  Isof  bi^antiqai^, 
originating  at  a  period  when  man  had  Bwde  the 
first  nAnemenIs  ID  the  aooeaBoriee<tf  his  worship. 
"ImmenBC  pyramidal  inlea,"  obssrvea  Kr  B.  CL 
Porter,  "seem  to  be  the  peculiar  maAs 
wbic^  we  may  discover  at  least  tlie  sites  of 
tbe  eariiest  setUwnentB  of  mankind."  But  we 
are  not  otnnpelled,  therefiK«,  to  accept  resem- 
blaoccB,  nor  even  identities  ^  respect  to  th^ 
form  or  adornment,  as  invidni^  oonnectkn^ 
recent  ranote^  betwem  the  pe<^le  by  whom 
they  were  erected ;  ance,  in  the  language  of 
the  philosc^bical  Warbnrton, "  it  is  an  old,  in- 
veterate error,  that  &  similiti^  of  customs  and 
manners,  among  the  various  tribes  of  "*f"^'f"Mi 
most  remote  frwn  Moh  other,  must  need  arise 
from  some  communication;  wherea^  bmnan  na- 
tora^  iritbontany  help,  will  in  the  aamedroam- 
stanoea  exhibit  the  same  ^pearuioea,"  Tfa« 
forms  in  which  men^s  ideas  and  conoepliona  ara 
mamfosted,  must  slways  be  much  tlie  ssmcL 

A3£EBI0AN  Bivmt,  in  K.  central  CslifomiA 
is  formed  by  the  union  of  its  K.  and  S.  foriu 
near  the  W.  boondaty  of  tbe  county  d  £1  Do- 
radot  whence  it  flows  S.  W.  between  the  eomt- 
ties  of  Placer  and  Sacramento  foils  into  Bacra- 
mento  river  near  the  dty  of  Sacramento.  For 
about  6  miloB  it  hss  been  rendered  navigable 
for  small  steamers.  The  north  fork,  oonsidBred 
by  some  as  the  true  American  rivw,  rises 
among  Uie  hills  at  tlw  base  <A  the  &»m  ITe- 
nda,  flows  W.  8^  W.  fbrming  tbe  boundaries 
between  Placer  and  El  Dorado  ooontiea  for  lOO 
miles,  and  unites  with  the  S.  loA.  80  miles 
above  the  dty  <tf  SacraHMata  The  8w  fo(rk 
flows  f rcHn  Bonpland  lake  tbioug^  £1  Dorado 
county,  and  forms  part  of  the  diridon  between 
tbe  oonnties  of  SacramoLto  and  El  Dorado. 
These  streams  paas  throng  vm  d  the  |»indp«l 
gold  mining  districts. 

AMEBIOANISM,  a  peculiar  form  of  the 
Eoj^ish  language,  used  m  the  United  States. 
Jn  all  parts  of  the  wra-ld,  it  baa  been  observed 
that  where  a  great  number  of  people,  inhaMting 
a  large  territory,  speak  a  common  language, 
they  do  not  all  nse  it  in  the  same  manner ;  but 
the  inhabitants  of  different  districts  use  Affer- 
ent dialects.  In  aocc»dance  with  this  rule  it 
mie^t  reaaonaUy  have  been  expected  that  there 
woud  be  variations  in  the  English  language,  as 
used  in  the  Dmted  Btatea  foom  the  standard 
of  the  mother  oooutry.  ■  There  were  peculiarly 
stHMig  inflnmoeB  fat  America  to  cause  variatiaas; 
such  as  the  Huaness  d  panulalioii,  the  novel^ 
of  nomeroos  ot^eete^  d  the  mode  of  lU^ 
and  of  the  system  of  govemnient,  the  vast  in- 
flux of  persons  quaking  the  langoa^  of  con- 
tinoital  Europe  and  Africa,  intimate  mterconrae 
dong  the  frontiers  with  the  red  men,  the  vant 
<^ametropolt8,acoQrt,andpermanentiy  wealthy 
fomiliee  which  might  serve  as  authorities,  and 
the  adoption  by  newqiaper  editors  of  the  slan^ 
and  low  words  d  the  moUitadek  But  thsn 
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hare  also  been  very  Btrong  infloences  at  work 
to  protect  the  Englirfi  langoage  in  America  from 
TariataooB.  These  influences  have  been  a  more 
exteoEdve  and  thorough  popular  education  than 
that  of  anj  other  oonntiy,  the  almost  muveraal 
habit  of  reading  newspapers  and  books,  an  in- 
terooarse  between  distant  diabiots  hj  traTelling. 
nneqnaUed  in  anj  other  part  of  the  world,  and 
tiie  exteiuiT«  nse  ot  dictionaries  as  books  of 
rahrence  in  regard  to  the  proper  use  of  words. 

eonaequenoe  is,  that  there  is  more  nniform- 
ity  in  the  English  language  bb  spoken  in  the 
United  States  than  in  the  tongne  of  any  other 
people  equally  numerous ;  every  American  can 
with  ease  understand  erery  other  one ;  and  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  as  a  people  the  Amer- 
icans speak  English  better  than  the  English 
themsefres.  But  the  standard  of  the  correct 
langnage  still  remains  in  the  use  of  the  learned 
ana  educated  people  of  England,  whose  noble 
Uteratnre  and  polished  society  possess  an  au- 
thority which  the  Americans  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  equal. — Americanisms  are  of  various 
kinds,  viz. ;  First,  new  words,  suoh  as  ^tttrm, 
towruk^j  eaucttt.  Secondly,  old  English  words 
in  new  meamngs,  as  hloeL  meaning  the  land  or 
booses  inclosed  bietween  fata  streets  in  a  town 
or  city ;  realize,  meaning  to  concave  as  actual ; 
and  teeHon,  meaning  a  square  mile  of  land. 
Thirdly,  words  wMch  were  provincial  in 
England  adop^ted  in  general  American  use, 
as  wiU  for  wither.  Fourthly,  words  which 
have  retained  in  America  the  meaning  they 
had  in  England  several  hundred  years  ago, 
while  in  the  latter  country  the  meaning 
has  been  changed.  The  wor^  nei  is  an  ex- 
ample of  this.  Fifthly,  words  preserved  in 
American  use,  which  have  become  obsolete  in 
England;  such  as  taTTj/^Jrahet.  Sixthly,  new 
methods  of  pronnnoiation,  snch  as  <v>  and  tt  like 
00  in  eont^vtion,  netetpc^er.  Seventh^,  new 
methods  d  aooentoadon,  as  «p»sufwin  instead  of 
the  Engbsh  atieurSan,  Satgoined  we  ^ve  a  list 
of  wHue  of  the  most  notewwthy  AmeneanismB, 
aU  at  which  are  occasionally  and  most  of  them 
frequently  used  in  American  books  and  news-* 
papers,  and  in  the  conversation  of  intelligent  and 
educated  men.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked  that 
many  Americanisms  current  in  the  Southern, 
"Western,  and  Middle  States,  are  not  used  in  New 
England,  where  the  language,  at  least  as  written, 
f^}proximates  more  closely  to  that  of  the  moth- 
er oonntry.  In  Canada  uie  usage  is  still  nearer 
to  the  England  standard. 

Admntofft,  OMd  u  &  rerb  laatMd  of  profit 

AntbiUoK,  used  m  a  verb  Inttewl  of  aeplr«. 

Apprabate,  iu«d  lustMd  of  approro. 

juSmiM,  mMnlag  the  montna  ct  September,  October,  snd 
Horeniber,  irhereaa,  la  Bnglaad,  that  word  ooapritM  Aa- 
gnt,  Beptember,  and  October, 
naed  in  the  aenae  of  UL 

Samofft,  oaed  to  slgnliy  the  tmnka,  boxaa,  valiaea,  doth- 
tagt  te,  or  ft  tiftTeUer,  The  EnidlBh  aqr  htggagt,  and 
vonalder  baggage  pretenUoiU. 

BatattM,  meaning  remainder:  tat  example,  "Two  of 
the  protbeaom  ware  dlimlwed,  bnt  the  balanea  wen  re- 
tained." 

Board,  always  need  to  algnUy  all  kinds  of  boards.  la 
England  pine  and  flr  boards  are  ordinarllT  called  "  deala." 
JvfM^  meaolBg  MontMlSlt,  Alae,  fNuuntent 


A>rtl«r,  In  the  senH  of  ft  greeatwnd,  bordering  on  a  walk 

In  a  garden  or  yard. 
itoM,  meaning  an  emplCTer  or  aapeilntendeat  of  labMMi. 

SroA,  ItoMttie. 

Awto^^h^mneh  oljeatedto  br  English  writers,  90  year* 
Kgo.  bnt  now  admitted  to  be  a  good  word. 

Suggy,  In  the  Weetem  States,  means  a  llKfat  fonr-wheeled 
wwon ;  In  En^snd  It  means  a  two-wheeled  oarrlage. 

Atflootnbe,  nsed  In  the  phrase  to  "  spesk  to  Btmoombe," 
meaning  to  q>e^  onlj  to  oatoh  the  applanse  or  &Tor  of  tba 
vnlgar. 

imrsau,  nnlTeraallf  aaed  to  the  exoloslon  of  the  T!"gH«h 
**  ohest  of  drawers." 

Oatico,  In  America,  means  printed  masUn  goods;  ia  Bn^ 
land  It  means  moslln  goods  generally. 
GatMot  IsonewonflnAmeriea:  la  England  it  la  two. 
CbsMoiSosedlntha  United  States  to  mean  the  haadliv 
of  a  cnwter,  seoUoo,  or  page,  la  aotnsedln  En^and. 

OapttoaU,  as  given  dt  webater  and  WMoeater,  In  the 
sense  of  "  take  captlTe,"  Is  not  recognized  by  Engnah  lexl- 


er  usually  means  good-natured,  obliging,  In  America, 
And  qulek-wltted  or  Intelligent  in  England. 

OmmIikIs  is  used  br  Ametloana  la  ue  sense  of  determined, 
sa,  **  I  hare  eonelnded  to  go."  Oonehid^  In  Great  Britain,  la 
nMd  to  signify  the  ftmnanoa  of  ah  oplnloin,  not  of  an  Inten- 
tlon. 

CbiKfuetla  naedasftvarbtnireirEn^nAlBtliaBeBseirf 
conduct  oncMtr ;  and  that  naa  la  recognised  as  oorreot  "bv 

Webster. 

In  tU*  eoMeettois  is  a  phrase  much  nsed  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  appears  to  have  been  flnt  brought  Into  our- 
ren(7  aboot  40  years  ago,  chiefly  In  New  England  periodical 
literature.  English  writers  would  prefer  to  aay,  "  in  oon- 
nectlon  with  thU  subject" 

Com  means  only  maize  tn  the  tTnlted  Statea,  in  En^and 
It  means  grain  generally. 

CtMMly,  in  America,  Is  ordinarily  nsed  after  the  proper 
noon  used  to  designate  partloular  oonntlea,  as  "  Pike  coun- 
ty," Ac  The  Etiglleh  alwayB  say  **  ooun^  ot,"  as  **  county 
ot  Lancaster." 

Or«tk,  in  the  most  ot  the  American  states,  means  a  small 
rirer ;  in  England  It  meana  a  small  arm  of  the  sea. 

fVeoIa.  property  means  a  persou  deeoended  from  Enn^Maa 
psrents,  bom  in  some  portion  of  which  belongs  or 

did  once  belong  to  Spain:  bnt  the  Amerteans  often  use 
the  word  to  dsMgnate  a  natlTe  of  Louisiana  tlactnred  with 
nem  blood. 

2>Md-htad.  a  person  who  gets  something  of  oommerdal 
Talue  without  H>edal  p^rment  or  charge. 

J>eeiination,  the  reAiaal  to  aeeept  a  nomination  to  offlce. 

I>ry-good4,  a  general  term  used  by  Amerieans  to  slgniiy 
anch  articles  as  are  sold  by  linen  drq>era,  habeidanhera,  mer- 
eera,  drapers,  hosiers,  Ac  The  word  "baberdasheiy,"  ia 
almost  anknown  In  the  UidUd  Statea. 

i>raes,  the  word  almost  nnlTersally  OBsd  by  American 
women  to  designate  their  gowns. 

F<vefaUe-w7,  and  sometimes  egg'plant,  Is  the  Atnerieaa 
name  fbr  the  fruit  known  in  England  as  the  garden  egg. 

Eltcl,  In  the  sense  of  ehoose;  as,  elected  to  go  to  En- 
rope." 

JVuiorM,  a  word  adopted  from  commisrclal  usage  to  slgnliy 

aanctlan,  approra,  confirm. 
SttmataU.  maaalng  to  Msolt  in. 

JBnMdi  misused  In  ap^katfoato  past  •raiBi;aa.**  I  «z- 
peotltwaa." 
JbllL  meaning  antunuL 

Aa;used  lnAead(rf<'Ml;»aa  "to  Ul  a  tree." 

jninev,  nsed  as  an  a4]ectlTe  to  algnlfir  IkntastlQ,  varions. 
It  Is  firequently  used  on  signs  of  shops  where  assorted  goods 
are  sold,  thns,  **  Fancy  Store."  WnateTer  Is  ornamental  r^ 
ther  than  usenil,  Ihntastie,  adapted  to  gialUy  luxurious  tastes 
rather  than  neeessary  wants,  more  elMsnt  than  snbstsntlsL 
flimred  as  opposed  to  plain,  may  be  OMoribed  aa  "fltnoy." 
Tons  there  are  "bn^  aUks,"  "Ihncy  horses,"  "fhney  wo* 
men,"  "Ikncy  men,"  ito. 

FiAdtaUr,  the  American  name  fbr  a  flshmot^r. 

.na^  In  England  means  to  IMan  or  make  Ann ;  in  America 
It  means  almost  any  thing  in  the  wi^  of  pnttlng  la  ordei^ 
adjusting,  mending  setting  to  rights,  or  making. 

7b  AoM  I4«  jtoor  la  the  American  term  for  the  English 
■*tobm  poeeeatlon  of  Oe  house." 

Jbrmrls  one  word  In  the  Unltod  States;  InEn^ud  It 
la  two. 

JWshe^  meaning  a  flood,  la  wrt  reeognlswlln  BngUadaa  ft 
good  English  wwd;  but  It  was  wad  several  centnrles  ago 

by  sood  English  writers, 

Troofc  la  the  name  ordinarily  given  by  Amerioan  women 
to  tholr  gown,  when  they  wish  to  be  explicit  Ogllvle  saTS 
frock  Is  now  nsed  In  England,  "for  a  loose  garment  or  shirt 
worn  by  men  over  thdr  other  clothes,  and  for  a  kind  of 
gown,  open  behind,  worn  by  females." 

JViitf-dsalsr,  the  name  gaiurally  given.  In  the  Unltod 
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Ilk  aad  T«nt*blef  sboiit  the  nr«eto  mr«  kaown  m  ooate* 
I  tBiiMUitd,  bat  In  AiMilOft  thqr  ban  no  nA  dl» 


ffottDwMf;  mMBbic  IMMM  to  sappait  Am  tMWMift. 
0<rrvnM«id«r, «  DHthod  (rfmagliit  •leeUoa  dtatrMi  ■» 
Itat  tbt  poUttflKt  pn^  Bdl^  tlM  aini«n«it  win  b0  eoft- 
bM  to  elaet «  graalar  mmbar  orrapmSnMlTW  thu  the/ 
mold  on  ft  Ur  qntam  dIMiietbig,  and  aior*  thu  thtr 
■booll  hm  iB  pmportlon  to  tlulr  nauMilMl  atMngtii.  Tu 
vord  waa  4ari  Ted  from  tbo  UBuie  of  Elbridg*  Oeir^,  a  iinar 
•r  Dadmtloa  af  IndrawdanoaL  wha  waa  mbum  of 
MbS  tba  flnt  to  pnetfaa  thto  nMlM  of  Amd  OB  Am  zlsUi 
«f  tba  Moiila)  wUla  gafarnor  orMaMMfaaaatta. 

0»-aMad  <tf  Anmlaaa  origiB,  and  la  oaad  br  AsMiiaaiH 
In  caaea  wban  tha  BrMih  wofiMkr  "aUrf^fe" 

iRMfe  oBuUj'  nuani  a  haekBar^oaali  In  Amailea;  In 
England  Itnaani  a  Uvet7<ataUa  bona, 

JWdiaana  mirekami,  or  jtorJuara  rfulirv  !a  tha  Aaeri- 
f  *■——"  te  an  Ironmongoe. 

Ji^  li  fraqnuitlr  nwl,  lath*  DUtod  fltol«a,to  dgal^ 
aMTBDt,  aamnti^  or  aarrfaa. 

Sold  M  to  a  eooiMik  Amarigas  TnlgariMi  Jbr  "atanb" 
ItlapcobaMydMlTadlkoaa  ttaOwnian»*a«ait." 

AaMhr  naana  plalaJtotarad,  or  ndn  la  tha  ndtod 
Btalaa;  to Xadand,ttniaaaapai!talnli^toboiiM^ plain, dm- 
pfe  anadanea. 

iSnorWM  U  in  Amarioanlnai  fbr  MMnlng  a  tern  on  vOd 
land,  DT  antUiig  awsr  th»  wood  and  bniah,  onotliw  1nUd> 
togaaDaABoea,ploa^Bgth6gK»md,aiid  pnttiiuctt  low- 
dir.  Tba  bolMap and  taoM araotod ara ttyiaatmfmn- 


fbr  Amarlona  In  iMb  plwwi  'kt 
"  ba  took  pMMga  on  a  atnaboi^*  fa. 
rooU n■^  •^In,"^  tortcad  ot  -00^ 


aaSSri^all*  ^""^  ^  Batdi  orlglit,  to  atgnUy- 

ZavM,  liitho  tTnlted  StatM  U  oftoo  applied  to  earano* 
iSooa  ne^Uon  parttaa  glres  ^  offloUl  pataonafaa,  wbettior 
to  tbo  mmdng  or  oTetilu.  In  Bngw>d,aia  weed  it  i«* 
aMotod  to  moralng  Taawttma. 

Zofffbi*,  Amerloaatam  m  lounger. 

Zoom,  froqoentlv  naod  In  tba  ITnitod  Btotaaaa  a  ratb, 
bat  aaldom  In  Enduuid,  wbera  lend  la  thenmal  word. 

2oM|r,aT«fa,  In  Amari<ia,BieaaitoattaBmttoasarciaaaB 
tollnanoa  on  mamtaia  vt  a  lagtalattTa  body^  poaeaa  not 
BHrnbam 

LMm  mtmhtn  ara  noiMBeaibaia,  who  attaad  tka  aw* 
aloia  of  a  legUatlTO  bodf,  for  the  poipooa  of  tnatuitu^ 
flMlraondneb 

7bJoUr<*«viv&te  to  gat  a  Mil  adopted  by  anoh  lali^ 
anea. 

Loeattf  an  Amerioanlam,  mnawlng  to  datattntoa  md  da* 
■Ignato  the  idaoe  oCto  aattia  In. 

LagtvU  u  an  Amerioanicm,  to  daalgnato  a  iTatan  of 
nanagamant  br  which  a  member  of  a  dellbarattTO  or  logla- 
latlTa  bodj  attempt*  to  aeevro  the  adoption  of  a  kronto 
meaanre,  by  indadng  other  inambarB  to  ToU  Ibr  It,  bf  a*- 
dating  or  promlMng  to  aaaiit  taem  In  oonylng  ttialr  aoratal 
pet  meaaarefl. 

Lot  la  the  Amerlean  tem  to  ^t'g"nt-  a  amall  traat  of 
landfBnohai  thenibdiTldoulntownL  The  Xo^Ui  naaal> 
Ifaaj  "allotment" 

jMrnbH"  mean*  traah.  In  Kngtaad.  In  the  United  Statea 
It  mwuu  aawn  wool  nok  aa  la  intandad  tot  bnlldlng 
and  other  meobanlosl  pnrpoaafc  Lmdbailag  BMana  imMwj 
lumber :  Inmberman  la  the  person  mpigti  In  maUiig  It; 
and  Inmbar-merchant  li  ha  who  aeOa  it 

Mad  U  freqnentlT  DMd  bT  Amerlous  to  aljtnlAr  aaorr : 
ItlanotsonaedbjtheEnKlUi. 

McM  to  the  word  ordlnaril;  need  In  the  United  Statea  to 
mrgnm  tba  Idea*  oonrefed  bj  "po«t "  In  En^aad.  Ameri- 
cana aay  "mall  a  letter,"  "tend  It  by  maU.'*'  In  mob  ez- 
preMtona tiio  £n{^lah  ear  ''poet," 

MotauM  UiuedlntheUultadBtatMtoelgnlfytreaoloM 
well  Bi  molaaea,  Pn^erly,  the  fbrmer  to  tbe  dratugo  from 
aagarlnthepcooeaaof  reHnlng;  tbe  latter  ftom  angar  In  tiia 
proeoM  of  maklBg.  MoUmm  eomea  from  tha  at^v  plaa- 
tatloni,  treacle  from  atuar  reflueriea. 

JiarraU  bai  been  omeoted  to  aa  a  bad  Ameiloanlam,  by 
Bngllih  antbora,  but  It  U  naed  by  Engllab  aatboia,  to  fbnnd 
In  fingliab  dlctlo&arlea,  and  to  of  EngUab  origin. 

IftcMttiate  laan  *tMTiM«im  much  objected  to  by  Kwn 
Uah  writera 

JftgU-fiiU,  and  JJUr-nigH,  are  expreoalana  eommoo  to 
the  United  BtatM,  bat  not  need  in  England. 

JfoHAi,  in  tbe  united  Statea  meaua  to  ^ra  notloe  to ;  In 
Bngiand  It  meana  to  maJto  Itnown.  The  Amerloan  says, 
"yon  mnst  notify  the  dnwer  of  theproteat"  TheEng- 
Uahman  saya,  "  the  proteit  mnit  be  noUHed  to  tbe  drawer?* 

ObUffoU,  aomeUnua  naed  by  American  wiiteta,  to  ^ 
Jeeted  to  by  Kogllah  lesieocnqthen  as  a  low  word. 

Obnotoioit  to  naod  mnoh  more  frequently  In  the  XJnltod 
State*  than  in  Baglind,  where  oflenaiTe  U  cmUered  pn- 
Arable. 

OUir,  and  aldaii  »  ftctuntly  anliad  to  paiaoaa  bj- 


Amaileana:  ddar  nd  altet  m  and  by  tt* 
when  naalmg  flf  I 

Oalaoftani 
HTeaonaitreet,-  "L 
Tbe  SngUihman  woold  1 

TamtalooHt  to  tha  aamoMHi  Awari—nBaa  lkb»a> 
aara. 

IHp*-iavtna  to  an  Amerlcaulam,  meaniiig  ftaakhat 
TOtlnig,  and  Bonamaa  or  mehna  to  obtato  fraMnlotKMi, 
Tha  word  had  Ita  oitolnto  Now  Toik,  attbetlM  of  tb 
aonatraetton  of  the  Croton  watorwoifca  Bona  ladtti  i 
tha  whig  party  were  oharged  with  baring  made  tmt» 
mantatobiliucabrgaanmDar  of  smu  ftwiFUU^ii, 
oatMHlbly  to  ^  plpee  lor  tha  watery  bat  mllr  to  Miit 
an  approaoblng  election. 

AMfttofreqaanOr  oaadbyAmailenato  ripf^M. 
Aplankto  •  ^aoaof  sawn  Innbar  antoA  anlahdt* 
more  in  thlekneaa.  aad  t  Ipchaa  or  more  In  widtt. 

Ptoad,Soottl«tom  for  pleaded,  ptvteriU  cf  la  risi^h 
naed inOie UnMad ttats^to  titoahuitanUnariiteil 
toe  Eo|dUh  word, 

J^OMm,  fn  tha  Unftad  Btataa,  meaia  m  ptMW  ito 
bodes  hlmaMr  with  tbe  managamant  aad  aantaito  a  |» 
Utlealparty.  In  &idand,it  iMana s atatoBman.  TbOTb 
%  alflilbr  dmneHon  batwaen  tbe  — "-''■g*  ottbe  wori  |«- 
Itka  In  the  two  ooontriea. 

Andl  tonwdbriha  AmerlcaiiB  to  algiUyapotlwWr 
afwatoramaller  tbanalaka,  with  either  natonl  «r  aflf- 
fllalbanka.  In Sutend,  ** paid "  iBuUaa  ttnt tbi wMrh 
eoBflned^anariaatalbaaL 

I'oaUA^  Uan  Anaiignln  te  w«IMBtaMl,lk» 
ongbly  eonreraant  with. 
%<Eto,to  tba  aanaeer  "vary,"  to  In  nlTanriMtr 
A^ericanvtoaaAphiMaaM^  '  It  to  qntte  a<dl" 

JfnflhMrl,  nlbMna  biu^  lallniad  dmotiaad  idlnalti^ 
are  the  Amailaan  sanaa  fbr  the  Ita^lih  rdhnfiK^ 
vwr  Una^  laOwnr  atntlea,  mad  lyiwayMntooa  IbiAM^ 
ieantento-totha  eaia;"  tba  XngOabnan^  tba  oO.- 
In  Oa  United  Btataa  tha  b«n  heBsabwdlnatay  a  "iMB*- 
tlTC;''toBiltalnhata8n''angfaaL-  _ 

.Bdisa,  to  tba  aanaa  ef  nar.  eaMmta,  anaae  to  paM« 
been  eUeatod  to  ai  a  bad  Amarioa^am  by  tome  Sana 
writen;  bnt  It  It  adopted  wlUioat  objaetfon  In  OglbM 
IHatknair. 

JbMfdi  to  aa  Anarioanlsu  to  aInUy  that  pwttea  t 
rirer  where  tha  corrent  to  ao  swift  that  the  ■mfoea  tto 
water  la  bnken  br  abort  wsToa  or  to  low  Uk 

SMabU  toan  AmerleaBUmfortraatworthy.  IthMbM 
adopted  In  the  t™«*""»«*"**^"'^.*'^*'"«*'"P'^ 
by  caraftd  wrlten> 

MA^  to  Oe  UnltadBtte  naaaa  rldiw  althn  la  a  nM 

er  OB  hondbeak.  The  X^U  teatrirtrlde  to  hWMti* 
InAaMrta^otodrfTaaMrriiea*  means  to  hoM  the 
to  bdand  It  dees  not  Uda  wna  foimeilr  md  If 
Xndton  aa  It  to  now  used  by  tba  Amariaana. 

Aesr  to  alwan  placed  V  the  EatfUibdbca  tha  |np« 
•ama  when  moaklng  of  a  paitlealar atosam,  *i  "the  nrw 
Thaatac"  Aa  AnMHoaaa  gaaaraPy  ^aea  *ilm*  «>■ 
tba  proper  nanw;  thna  **tbe<MitoilTer."     _      . .  ^ 

JtoOLto  render  t«m  a  proTlnetol  word  to  Xn^ni  b  la 
genew'nae  thnni^toat  Um  United  Statasi 
^fioeiterto  an  Ameiioaniam  for  "ootiL-  aMl*baa-<Wor 
fowL 

SAoet,  to  the  United  Btateameena  a jriaaa  where  eknot- 
^rr  lastraotlatt  to  glvan ;  to  Bnglaad  It  to  ottea  miM  " 
estabUshnento  wbleh  wonld  be  eaUod  ot^egs*  to  AiteriM. 

Stetb  tbe  ordinary  American  word  for  in,  bat  la  tuM^ 
ttie  Kigilih  chiefly  to  ezpreea  atckneos  at  the  atomad. 

£M^  to  the  American  name  for  Ihe  Euj^iih  "iM» 
The  ^idJsh  go  "sledge-drlTiog the  Ameitaaaa  go  "dav* 
riding."^ 

jS^jonto  an  Amerleantom  for  pair,  applied  onlf  tobnMS 
or  moles.  It  to  derlred  Ihnn  the  Oerman  ^sqMMk 

Stag*  to  the  American  name  for  Btage-eoeeb;  aad.ttn 
eeodbdnMS  but  rarely  need  In  that  sense  by  tbe  Bi^lih. 

StaU  to  nsod  In  the  United  Btstce  to  slgnUtBtidcfHt;  ■ 
" the  htwses  are  stalled "the  wagon  to  ataUod,"  te. 

Shop  to  en  Americanism,  dorlTM  frmn  the  Datcb,  mu- 
Ing  the  atep*  at  the  on  trance  of  a  hooae,  door-atep^  a  p«w 
a  phuza,  a  platform  <rf  atone  or  wood  bslbre  a  dooc 

dCore  to  the  omal  American  name  fbr  a  shop ;  ana  ib<9 
to  rarely  naed  ezeept  to  deslgnato  a  idaee  wbera  neebaaw 
labor  Is  done.    Bach  signs  as  "boot  store,"  "book 
"grocery  store,"  "Ilqnor  stora^"  "drug  store,"  are  unjt 
need  by  Ameiieenatothe  exolulon  of  "book  ihoi^  m 

Bttwmdef  to  the  genteel,  aa  gallowses  to  the  nlpr, 
American  name  for  th«  articles  known  in  Bndawl  aa  brsM^ 

AMpMots  to  SMBotinea  naed  to  Ameitoan  boofca  aad 
aewnapeia  aa  a  verb  tniioad  of  aasraet 

TalmUd  baa  been  oMeetod  to  by  many  KngHsh  a«Uw» 
m  an  vnantooilied  wwd,  bat  it  bm  been  naed  bf  miKf 
etoarieanthoni  IttotonnlniBd  laa  to  thaUtfMSW* 

7tiMnstoAiBaitoa,naBaBnf)aee  iA«e  tanHffia" 
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Uqaora  tre  sold,  and  enterUImnent  (bat  not  lodging)  pro- 
vided Ibr  patttes. 

T«n*m«tUrhau»e  b  k  word  mod  Id  "Svw  Toik  dty  to  Ag- 
nliy  a  honM  occaplod,  or  built  to  b»  ooenplad,  hj  s  nomber 
«f  poor  hralllM  or  tenaata. 

nek*t  la  wA  by  AmerlOMU  In  nwar  wm  tmkBom  to 
the  EngU«b.  Folttlnllr  ft  meani  »  Uit  of  eandldatM  at 
■a  elMtton.  ''Stralt^t  tickets"  "qdit  tloket^"  and 
"mind  U<]k«ti,''  are  unknown  tai  ttio  &tt«tubOMd  tale. 
IVhisn  an  American  engama  s  paiwgB  on  a  railroad,  Iw  pnr- 
eliasM  a  ticket;  Um  EDgOduun  Is  Eo<Aed  at  the  box-oBlee. 
The  Amerioaa  pnrehaM*  »  "tfaran^-tleket"  or  %  "wct- 
tteket;"  the  Eqrilahmaii  It  booked  ftw  a  portloa  or  ue 
trbole  distance  oThls  intended  Josraor. 

TVmiimf;  often  naed  br  Amerieui  In  neh  phraMa  aa  a 
*'tnuiiientpetsoB,'*  moatdng  a  Mnon  Maftwatajplaeelbr 
a  ihort  time,  a  atnuigef,  a  traydler,  hnet  mw  In  tnataeaao 
InEn^and. 

Dnm^tit,  In  the  aenae  of  **h^pMi,"  or  "bo  don^"  la 
a  veiT  ootninoD  Amerteanlam. 

rmfim.  In  the  UiiltMl  Btatet,  BMam  deer  meat;  In  Eng- 
land, it  la  applied  to  wild  meat  generaUf. 

Waggort^  or«oag»i>,aooordlngtotbenBDd  Amarfaangell- 
Ing.bfreqnenUj'iuod  la  the  United  States  M  a  verb.  Thna, 
**  oie  goods  were  wagoned  across  the  moantalna.* 

Iraner  Is  a  Tsry  oonunon  American  name  ftr  serTaata, 
partlMilarljr  In  hotels,  boardlag-honses,  and  eatlng-hixises. 

Whiitfiir  a  Is  frequently  nisd  bjr  Pennsjlvanlana  Initead 
of  "  What  kind  of  a,"  In  asUng  qoeattona.  It  Is  a  literal 
tnnalaticm  of  the  Qermas  idiom,  '  Fosyttf  sin." 

Wkarve*  Is  the  American,  as  whaift  is  the  En^lsh,  ploial 
«f  whaiC 

Wm  Is  gsnerallT  used  bjr  the  natlTcs  of  the  Sontben, 
'Western,  and  Middle  States,  in  the  first  person,  instead  of 
■h^  when  ttaer  merely  wisit  to  express  an  expectation. 

Inods  is  the  eommon  Amerieaa  name  for  what  the  Kn^ 
lUterm  "awood." 

^dsoeols,  noMcd,  taAprogr—t,  used  as  verbs  were  onoo 
eraslderedas  Ajnerleaniams,  bnt  have  lost  that  chancterby 
•doptloa  in  Bnglaod. 

Two  vocabularies  of  Americanisms  have  been 
published ;  one  at  Boston  by  John  Pickering  in 
1616,  and  the  other  at  New  York  by  John 
Eossell  Bartlett  in  1848.  Pickering's  book  was 
flnullj  and  ocmbunod  only  tiie  Amerioanisma 
onireiit  in  New  England  at  the  time  he  wrote^ 
rince  whioh  time  many  new  onee  have  been 
adopted.  Bartletf  s  work  is  more  extendve 
and  better,  bnt  is  for  from  containing  a  com- 
plete list  of  Amerioanisnu.  Indeed,  such  mul- 
titudes of  slang  words  are  made  every  year,  and 
circulated  by  careless  or  flippant  writers,  that  if 
they  were  idl  collected  they  might  before  long 
equal  in  namber  the  60,000  provta(ualisms  of 
England.  Fortnnately  tbey  are  ^erally  used 
'With  a  knowledge  of  uieir  vulganty,  and  many 
of  them  are  foiigotten  almost  aa  eauly  as  they 
are  coined. 

AMERIGO  VESPTJOCI.  SeeVMPUOOL 
AHEBSFOORT,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  of  Utredit,  with  a  port  on  the 
tiver  Hem.  about  10  miles  from  Its  mouth.  It 
has  mann&ctories  of  cotton  and  woollen  stofb : 
an  industrial  school,  Latin  school,  and  court 
primary  Jurisdiction.  Corn  and  tobacco  are 
oulUvated  very  eitensiTely  in  its  vicinity,  in 
vhich  and  dried  herrings  a  brisk  trade  is  car- 
ried on.   The  population  numbers  18,000. 

AHESL  Edward,  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Xpisoopal  church  m  the  United  States,  bom  at 
Athens,  Ohio,  in  1806.  After  receiving  his  ed- 
ucation in  the  Ohio  nniversity,  he  was  for  8 

Sears  instructor  in  a  college  in  Ulinoia.  He  was 
censed  to  preach  in  1880,  was  soon  after  as- 
eigned  to  the  Indiana  conference,  uid  ordained 
•aocessively  a  deacon  and  an  doer.  He  took 


held  in  Baldmore  in  1840,  and  in  18^  offidated 
as  chaplain  to  a  ooonoil  <a  Choctawa,  beiiw  the 
first  'mv^'An  ever  elected  by  an  asBamuy  cS 
Indians.  From  1844  until  iBSa,  when  he  was 
made  a  bisbpp,  be  travelled  as  preddlng-dder 
throng  various  districts  of  Indiana. 

AinCR  FieHSK,  an  American  orator^,  states- 
man, and  political  writer,  was  bcnu  m  Ded- 
ham,  Hass.,  April  9,  1768,  died  in  the  same 
place  July  4,  1808.  His  fhther,  who  was  a 
physician,  and  a  man  of  skill  in  his  profession, 
and  of  wit  and  ^irit  in  his  conversation,  died 
in  1764,  when  his  celebrated  son  was  but  6 
years  old.  But,  his  loss  was  in  some  degree 
supplied  by  the  energy  and  good  sense  of  his 
wMow,  who,  discerning  the  eariy  promise  of 
her  youthful  son,  would  pennit  no  adveraeneas 
of  dnnunstanoes  to  prevent  his  reodving  the 
best  education  the  country  then  afforded.  He 
cmtered  Harvard  college  at  the  early  age  of  13} 
and  itfter  passdag  creditably  throogn  its  course^ 
took  his  degree  in  1774.  His  youth,  and  the 
disturbed  state  of  public  affidn^  and  the  nar- 
rowness the  &inily  means,  delayed  for  sev- 
eral years  his  entrance  into  the  profeesion  (tf 
the  law.  During  this  interval,  however,  he 
was  busily  educating  himself  for  his  future  oni- 
nenoe  by  the  assiduous  study  of  the  Latin  and 
English  olassica,  with  the  spirit  of  whioh  his 
mind  was  thorongUy  imbued.  In  1781  he 
was  admitted  to  the  l)ar,  and  began  practice  in 
his  native  town,  and  soon  began  to  attract  at- 
tention as  a  forensic  (vator  of  unusual  elo- 
quence. Bat  it  was  his  political  essays,  which 
appeared  in  the  Boston  newspwen,  under  the 
signatures  of  Brutus  and  OamulnB,  that  first 
made  his  great  abilities  generally  known.  Th^ 
were  lessons  of  practi«d  wisdom,  such  as  the 
unsettied  state  of  public  opinion  and  feeling  at 
that  period  of  transition  demanded,  conveyed 
with  all  the  charms  of  a  pure,  energetic,  and 
lively  style.  When  he  was  known  to  be  the 
Mithor  of  these  essays,  he  entered  at  onee  into 
relations  of  private  and  political  intimacy  with 
the  leading  men  of  his  own  state,  and  else- 
where, who  were  afterward  the  prominent 
federalists  of  the  Washington  school  He  was 
a  member  of  the  convention  for  ratifying  the 
federal  constitution  in  1788,  and  made  himself 
eonamcnous  by  the  seal  and  eloquence  with 
whiw  be  recooun«kded  its  adoption.  "When 
the  federal  government  went  into  operation, 
Kr.  Ames  was  tiected  tbe  first  repteaenti^Te 
of  his  distri<^  which  then  indnded  Boston,  in 
congress.  He  remained  in  congress  dnr- 
ing  the  8  years  of  Waabington's  adminlatra^ 
tion,  and  fblly  maintmned  the  reputation  he 
carried  thither  with  him.  His  readiness  in  de* 
bate  and  the  splendor  of  his  set  speeches  placed 
him  in  the  very  first  rank  of  parliamentary 
orators.  At  the  cloae  of  Ms  great  speech  on 
the  appropriation  required  for  the  execution  of 
Jay's  treafy  with  Great  Britain,  a  member  of 
the  oj^iosite  party  moved  an  a^oumment,  on 
the  ground  tost  the  faowe  was  not  in  a  state  of 
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miad  to  dwell  calmly  on  Che  qaeetioii  when 
fre^  from  the  excitement  of  its  eloqnmoe. 
Bia  parliamentary  labors  were  oometames  inter- 
rapted,  and  always  made  more  ardnons,  by  the 
ill  state  of  his  health — the  seeds  of  pulmonary 
disease  having  earljr  developed  thenuelves  in 
his  coDStitntion.  At  the  close  of  his  fourth 
term,  Mr.  Ames  left  congress  and  returned 
with  delight  to  the  labors  of  his  pro&sdon  and 
to  the  pleasnrefl  of  domestio  Hie.  His  inter- 
est In  pnblio  affidra,  at  th^  most  excited  period, 
was  manifested  by  fresh  eesays  In  the  newa- 
p«^erfl  (tf  the  day ;  bnt  he  took  no  Immediate 

S.  in  poUtioe  and  accepted  no  office,  axoept- 
that  of  exeoutivv  oonndllor  waAer  the  ad- 
istration  of  Governor  Sumner.  On  the 
death  of  Waahingtcm  he  prononnoed  his  enlc^ 
Man  the  legislfSnra  (tf  Kassaohosetts,  by  th^ 
iq^XHntment  The  gradual  fiulore  of  his  health 
compelled  Hr.  Amee  soon  to  withdraw  from 
the  active  practice  of  his  profesraon,  and  he 
spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  a  tmly  philo- 
eophio  retirement,  snch  as  might  well  round 
the  days  of  a  great  orator  and  statesman.  He 
was  most  hi^pily  married  in  1792,  to  Frances, 
daoghter  of  Jolm  Worthington,  of  Springfield, 
and  in  the  ocoapationB  of  domeatio  life,  the  bq- 
perintendence  of  his  farm  and  orchivda,  the 
study  of  good  literstnre,  and  the  aodety  of  a 
briUiant  cirole  of  admiring  and  loving  Mends, 
his  lifb  von  away  peaoefbllj  and  h^ily. 
The  chief  drawbadc  of  his  satisfaction  was 
finmd  in  the  ^oomy  forebodings  as  to  the  fa- 
tore  of  his  oomitry  and  the  anooess  of  the  ex- 
periment of  repablican  government,  which  he 
Alt  in  oommon  with  most  of  his  school  of  pol- 
itics. He  met  his  death,  which  enoonnt^red 
him  in  theprime of  his Ufe,  with  calmness  and 
dignity.  The  inroads  of  his  disease  were  of 
the  most  gradual  description,  and  he  died  on 
the  morning  of  the  4th  of  Jmy,  at  the  age  of 
60.  Apablio  meeting  was  cidled  in  Boston, 
as  soon  as  the  news  of  his  death  arrived,  and 
arrangements  made  for  giving  him  the  monm- 
fnl  compliment  of  a  pnblio  luneraL  The  fh- 
neral  ceremonies  took  place  in  Boston,  and  a  dis- 
oonrse  was  prmonnoed  over  his  remafais  by 
Samnel  Dexter,  his  personal,  professional,  and 
political  friend  of  many  years.  He  lies  bnried 
in  the  chnrchyard  of  the  town  of  Dedham. 
where  he  was  bom  and  died.  The  works  of 
Usher  Ames  were  collected  and  pablished  in 
one  volume  soon  after  his  death,  witha  memc^r 
written  by  the  Bev,  John  Thornton  KirklancL 
An  enlarged  edition,  in  2  volumes,  appeared  in 
1864.  edited  by  his  son  Mr.  Seth  Ames,  of 
Oamoridge,  Mass.  The  first  volume  of  tJiis 
edition  is  composed  of  his  letters,  and  they 
add  to  his  former  reputation  that  of  one  of  the 
liveliest,  wittiest,  and  most  graoefol  of  letter- 
"writers.  ffiarepataUon  as  an  orator  and  writer 
b  flrmly  eatabUshed,  and  will  extend  itself  witj^ 
the  gnnrth  ai  our  literature  and  the  extension 
of  the  English  language.  orations,  hfs 
eM^rs,  and  his  letters,  are  of  tiie  highest 
excellence  in  their  Berend  deputments,  and 


must  ever  remain  a  component  part  Aukb<> 
icau  and  of  English  literature.  The  exnbei^ 
once  his  ima^nataon,  di^layed  in  tiie  mid* 
titnde  and  splendor  of  his  metepbon  utd 
illuBtratitms.  is  sometimes,  perhaps,  a  litde  ex- 
oesave^  and  almost  oppi^ssses  tJie  nund,  not- 
withstanding their  felidty  and  wpoatcoieEB. 
But  if  this  be  a  fault,  it  is  one  which  onlj  s 
man  of  genios  can  commit,  and  one  that  we 
readily  forgive.  In  private  life,  Hr.  Ames  is 
described  by  those  that  knew  him  best,  as  oaa 
Ol  the  most  charming  and  &scinating  of  com- 
panicma.  Bis  q^iearanoe  was  attractive^  his 
manners  gentle  and  prepoaNssing,  the  ^Vf  <^ 
his  wit  and  ImaginatSon  brilliant  and  inoeMiib 
Many  of  his  iomnoU  have  passed  into  proverb^ 
and  are  hi  the  moaths  oi  midtitQdeB  wlio  fawr 
not  whence  came  the  terse  epigrams  they  we. 
His  private  character  was  alwolntdy  wifiiont 
spot  or  bloiUsh.  None  moh  was  ever  wtus- 
pered  of  him  by  his  bitterest  political  eDeniics 
in  the  heat  of  the  most  furions  partisan  excite- 
ment. It  might  be  said  of  him,  as  Lord  Gbes- 
terfidd  wrote  of  the  elder  ^  his  private 
life  was  stained  by  no  vice,  and  sullied  hj  no 
meannesa"  He  was  an  example  to  aH  time 
of  a  man  of  rare  genius  and  wit,  who  never 
perverted  lus  great  faculties  to  purposes  of  self- 
ishness or  sensuality,  bnt  dedicated  them  sn- 
tirely  to  the  prmnoam  of  pnbUc  proqieri^ 
and  <^private  hi^^neas. 

AM£0,  JoBXPH,  bom  at  xaimonth,  En^and, 
Jan.  28,  1689,  and  died  OcL  7,  17S9.  He 
wrote  a  work  entitled  "  Typographical  Anti- 
qoities,"  being  a  historical  account  of  printing 
in  England,  with  some  memoirs  of  our  ancient 
printers,  a  valuable  oompiladonf  and  made 
more  so  by  the  sabseqaent  additions  of  Hertwt 
and  Dr.  Dibdin. 

AMES,  Natecait  P.,  a  skilfhl  machinist,  bom 
in  1808,  died  in  1847,  fbr  many  years  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  cannon,  swords,  edge 
tooh,  and  various  machines,  at  Chicopee  Fiuls 
and  Cabotville,  Mass.  He  was  less  remarkable 
as  an  inventor  than  as  a  man  of  great  practical 
ability,  and  poasessed  of  ""girilHr  inwfat  ii^ 
the  oapaUIities  of  ainr  sul^jeot  within  toe  rangs 
€^  the  industrial  arts  uiat  came  under  bis  notica 
Many  of  the  inventions  of  merely  ingeniona 
minds,  which  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  wy 
wonderfiil,  ^rove  on  trial  to  be  neuly  vsAesa, 
because  their  scope  is  so  limited.  Mr.  Adms 
possessed  a  dear  Judgment  that  enabled  Mi", 
on  proper  examination,  to  dedde  with  uneTring 
skill  on  the  practical  working  results  of  a  nis- 
chine.  No  matter  how  much  any  thing  might 
be  commended,  if  he  saw  that  it  was  prac- 
tically of  little  valne^  he  bold^  expressed  liia 
opinion.  His  stadies  In  the  mechanic  arts 
cniefiy  led  him  to  the  examination  of  the 
chemical  pn^rties  of  mettUs  in  aU  thdr  com- 
binations, and  bis  researches  led  him  to  Im- 
prove many  branohea  of  art  which  at  the  time 
ai  his  entering  bosEiwaB  were,  in  this  oonntiy, 
bnt  In  thdr  infiwoy.  This  was  the  case  In  » 
great  degree  with  edge  toola  and  catiei^.  u 
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16S9;  hd  wnnmenoed  the  ontlery  boaineaa  at 
COiioopee  Falls  vith  9  workmen,  and  In  the 
folloiring  year  oontraote  were  oommenoed  with 
tiw  Uaned  States  goTemment  tor  fbrniahing 
Bvorda.  In  1884  the  Ames  Ufantiflatoring 
Chnnmnj  was  incorporated,  and  H.  P.  Ames 
^qpnnted  agent  m  1840,  he  went  to  Ea- 
topB  In  eompany  with  a  board  of  officers  of 
iba  Uidted  Btates  ordnance  departraent,  to 
Tint  Jbnigtt  armoiies,  and  aoqmre  inform*- 
Hon  in  regard  to  tools,  cutlery,  and  improTe- 
meat  in  arms.  Dniinff  the  last  2  years  of  N. 
P.  Ames'  life,  his  brotber  assnmed  the  active 
dntiee  of  the  eatablishmenL  Under  his  care  the 
Ames  MaunfaotDring  Company  has  ^own  into 
one  of  the  most  important  corporations  in  the 
TTnlted  States.  The  nnmber  of  hands  now  em- 
ployed is  aboat  800,  and  the  works  frcau  amall  be- 
ginnings have  grown  in  magoitade  ontQ  they 
now  cover  a  vast  extent  of  ground.  The  mana- 
ftotnre  of  gilt  and  plated  ware,  established  in 
18S1,  ahMW  ooonides  100  band&  Ja  the  mar 
ohisB  ahops  all  fcindi  of  masriTe  castings  may 
be  Been  bong  pvt  together  for  coUon  nianufitc- 
tores^  &0. ;  heavy  tools  ate  also  made,  as  well 
as  nnmbers  <tf  the  horizontal  turbine  wheels 
which  are  now  coming  into  extensive  nae  in 
large  factories  and  workshops  in  place  of  the 
dd-ftshioned  wooden  overshot  wheels,  particu- 
larly where  the  water  power  is  not  heavy.  The 
Bword  department  occupies  about  40  hands, 
and  the  Ameses  have  supplied  the  United  States 

Kremment  with  swords  since  the  year  1880. 
1686  the  bronze  fonndery  was  erected,  whidi 
has  become  the  most  fiunous  in  the  United 
States.  Sinoe  its  ereoUtHi  nearly  all  the  brass 
gmu  made  for  the  American  army  have  bem 
east  at  tiiia  eBtaUUimenL  The  eomjmj  is 
now  angaged  in  maanfiutoring  12-poniiaer  and 
SS-pmnder  gona,  to  throw  eiuer  solid  shot  or 
ibdb,  and  so  arranged  as  to  fit  the  same  gnu 
eanuge.  They  also  make  light  howitsers, 
which  can  be  carried  on  the  back  of  a  horse  or 
mnlo^  and  are  intended  for  mountain  service. 
But  this  fonndery  has  become  far  more  widely 
known  from  its  connection  with  the  fine  arts. 
Three  colossal  statnea  bear  witness  to  the  oapar- 
bilities  of  Qm  eetablisbment;  one  of  these  is 
of  Be  Witt  Clinton,  and  erected  to  his  memory 
in  Greenwood  cemetery,  Brooklyn;  it  was 
modelled  by  Brown,  the  American  sculptor. 
Another,  also  Brown,  is  the  eqneetriao  sta- 
tue of  Chan.  Washington  in  Union  aqnare^  New 
Toik.  The  weie^t  of  this  stotne  Is  neariy  6 
tons.  The  head  and  entire  body  of  the  horse 
was  oast  in  one  mould,  the  legs  sepai^  and 
the  flgnre  <tf  Washingtcm  In  three  i^oes.  The 
third  Btatne,  and  the  one  most  reoentiy  cast,  is 
that  of  Franklin,  erected  in  School  street  Bos- 
ton, from  a  design  by  Bidiard  Oreenoogh.  A 
tribate  to  American  mechanical  skill  has 
paid  through  this  establishment  by  the 
government  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  well  known 
that  for  many  years  past,  the  arms  in  the  na- 
tional armories  at  Springfield  and  at  Harper's 
f  ttiy,  have  beea  made  antirely  by  maohioery, 
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and  constant  improvements  have  been  in  pro- 
ness,  while  in  many  of  the  European  st^^a, 
England  indnded,  the  old  system  of  makiiig 
musketa  by  hand  was  k^t  np,  so  that  no  two 
were  alike.  Discovering  at  length  tikat  onr 
anns  wen  fiu-  superior  to  Quern  own,  the  Britiih 
government,  in  1864,  sent  out  a  commission, 
oouMsting  of  three  offioets,  who  engaged  the 
Ames  Mimubcturing  Oompaoy  to  bnud  a  com- 
plete set  of  the  "stocking^'  machines;  that  is, 
all  those  employed  in  perfecting  the  stock  ta 
the  musket  from  its  rough  state,  as  it  is  fur- 
nished by  contract,  independent  or  all  the  other 
machines,  which  are  very  numerous,  for 
barrels  and  metal  work  of  the  piece.  These 
machines  are  now  at  the  government  mootj 
in  Enfield,  near  Woolwioh,  England. 

AMES,  WiLUAM,  B.  D.,  an  English  Inde- 
pendent divine  botn  in  1676,  died  in  Nov. 
1688,  was  edooated  at  Christ's  ocdtoge,  0am- 
Mdge.  la  the  rdgn  of  James  L  he  mt  the 
uiiTOBitgr  in  order  to  avdd  ezpoleitm  text  his 
nonomifonmty,  and  Ktired  to  the  Hagne,  Hol- 
land, where  he  was  hoq>itably  invited  to 
accept  the  chair  of  divinity  of  the  univerntT  of 
Franeker  in  Friesland,  whioh  he  filled  satisfao- 
tn^y  foe  19  years.  He  removed  to  Rotterdam, 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days.  He  left 
many  controversial  writings  agunst  Carc^oal 
Bellsrmine,  and  against  Grevindiovias  and  the 
Arminians.  His  MsduSa  I%eoloffie9  was  fa- 
moos  in  its  day. 

AHESBUBY.  I.  A  post  town,  in  Essex 
oounty,  Mass.,  extending  from  the  north  bank 
of  the  Herrimac  to  the  state  of  New  H«np- 
abire,  about  40  miles  north  of  Boston,  and  6 
north-west  frmn  Newburyport,  has  some  exten- 
sive manufaotoriee  of  flannel  and  satinet.  One 
company  for  making  flannds  has  a  o^dtal  ot 
(300,000;  boots,  shoes,  leather,  and  oarriagee^ 
are  also  extensively  made.   The  total  amount 

the  manu&otures  yearly,  is  $600,000.  About 
half  the  population  of  the  town  is  engaged  in 
meoluniail  labor.  It  is  the  home  of  me  poet 
John  G.  Whittier,  who  is  freqnentiy  called  the 
bard  of  Amesbnry.  Jodah  Bartlett,  M.  D.,  one 
of  the  fflguers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, was  bom  her^  in  1729.  Fop.  8^666. 
II.  A  market-town  in  the  county  of  Wilt- 
shire, England,  formerly  Ambn»ebury  or 
Ambresebury:  it  is  of  high  antiquity,  and  has 
the  remaina  of  an  abbey.  Ihe  beantiftil  Amea- 
buTT  house,  built  for  the  duke  of  Oueensbxny 
by  Inigo  Jmus,  Is  dtnated  in  it  Aodison  was 
bom  at  lOlston  near  it  Tonrists  who  virit 
Stonehenge  generally  put  up  there.  Popula- 
tion in  1661,  1,172. 

AMESTBIS.  L  The  wife  of  Xerxes,  king  of 
Pmia,  notorious  for  the  terrible  revenge  which 
she  wreaked  upon  the  pers<»i  of  her  uster-in- 
law,  Ardaynte,  for  the  adulterous  passion  with 
which  the  latter  had  inspired  her  husband. 
To  aooompUsh  this  revenge,  she  availed  herself 
of  a  time-honored  privil^e,  which  on  solemn 
occasions,  imposed  upon  the  kings  of  Pertia  the 
duty  of  granting  any  request  their  wives  mi£^ 
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ehoowtomalm  AmefltrbremMtodtohsveAr- 
diqmte  pot  Id  Jwt  power,  andiiad  hernoM^  mt^ 
eyebrows,  tongoeu  and  bosom  (tlMiee  attnbotee 
of  her  beant7  wbioh  had  e^>tiTated  the  tendor 
heart  of  the  amoroos  Perrisn)  oat  alt,  and  her 
mangled  remaina  deroored  by  dogs.  Maaiatea^ 
the  hnabaod  ot  this  nnfortonate  la^,  yeamed, 
la  hia  torn,  for  Tengeanoe,  but  before  he  ooold 
aeeompUsh  it.  he  waa  awaarinated  hy  of 
&e  qaeen,  who,  moreoTer,  in  order  to  ezpreaa 
her  senae  of  gratitode  to  the  goda  fbr  the  sno- 
oeaa  of  hex  atrociooa  schemes,  <rifered  a  sacrl- 
fioe  of  14  Toong  Fweian  noole^  whom  she 
oansed  to  be  boiled  alive.  II.  AdoUmt 
Pmdan  lady,  the  supposed  fonnder  of  tiw 
town  of  AmeaMs  (Amaaaarah)  in  BqiWiigoiito. 
was  a  dang^ter  w  the  king  Darioa  and  of 
Oxathra. 

AUETHTBT  (Or.  (ytftfvsm,  preventing  in- 
taedeatlaif  so  named  beoauae  itwaa  atqiposed  by 
the  aoeient  Fwriaus,  that  cops  made  of  it 
would  prerent  the  liqaor  they  OMitsined  from 
intozioating).  It  is  eryBtallized  qoarts  <tf  a  poi^ 
pie  or  bloi^  Tiolat  color,  probably  derived 
from  a  very  small  emoont  of  (aide  of  man- 
ganeae ;  or,  aooording  to  Heintz,  from  a  com- 
poond  of  iron  and  soda.  It  is  employed  in  Jew- 
elry. Tba  color  ia  not  always  nnifonnly  dif- 
ftued  through  it;  and  like  many  other  atones  is 
leas  tffiUiant  Inr  candleli^it.  The  name  waa 
wBed  1^  the  amaenta  for  aeveral  other  mioerala, 
whitdi  bad  a  nmilar  <xAot  to  the  amethyst 

AMGA,  a  river  of  SU»riap  wl^  rieM  in  t3io 
TaUonoi  Erebet  monotaina^  flows  in  a  N.  K 
direction  nevly  460  mUea,  and  &11b  into  tiie 
Aldan.  At  its  passage  throogh  the  village 
Amglnsk,  where  it  is  bonndad  on  eadi  nde  by 
ateep  rooks,  opwardaof  80  foet  in  hal|^^  it  at- 
tains a  breadth  of  8,000  feet 

AMHARIG  LANGUAGE.  Amhara  is  a 
province  of  Abyssiuia,  indoding  all  thatporticHi 
which  lies  between  the  Bloe  Nile  and  the  Ta- 
oazze  rivers,  and  having  the  Lake  Tchad  in  the 
centre.  The  langoage  of  this  province  is 
spoken  with  stnne  variations  of  dialect  throogh- 
OQt  Abyssinia,  and  a  knowledge  of  it  ia  ther»< 
fore  essential  to  an  Abyaainian  traveller.  It  is 
sopposed  to  be  a  veryandent  langnage^  tboo^ 
the  esriiest  mentioi  of  it  ia  tnooght  to  be 
made  by  a  writer  aboot  ISO  years  befim 
Christ  A  langoage  called  the  Geez  oaed  to  be 
spokuk  in  Abyaainia,  bat  the  Amhario  super- 
seded it  <m  tiie  aooessicni  of  loon-Amlak,  who 
removed  hia  court  from  Azoom  to  Shoa,  and 
surroooded  himself  by  Amhario  courtiers. 
Very  litde  is  known  of  the  Amhario  langoage, 
though  tiie  British  and  fordgn  Bible  aodety 
liave  foond  means  to  publish  flrat  the  New  Tes- 
tament (18S9),  and  later,  the  whole  Bible  in 
that  toDgoe.  The  Amhario  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  a  branch  of  the  Buuitic  ianiily,  and 
ahowa  its  prindpal  affini^  witii  the  Arabu}.  It 
does  not  so  mnoh  resonUe  the  dd  Stiiiopio  Gee^ 
whioh  it  has  displaced,  as  does  the  Tierd,  the 
provindal  dialect  of  tbeoOTthna  pronowt^ 
Abyasinia. 
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AimTOOT  A  couty  in  ViigiBia,  boonded 
<m  the  8.  w.  and  8.  by  the  James  river^ 
and  on  the  N.  1^  the  Kne  Bidge,  waa 
fnrmed  frtHuAIbemade  eoan^in  1761.  The 
BDT&oe  ia  elevaied  and  nndnlatapg.  It  aboonda 
in  fine  aoeneiy,  aS  whioh  the  paasage  of  tiw 
James  rivw,  throngh  the  Bine  Bmg&  ia  qweully 
noted.  Its  area  is  41S  aqaare  miles,  its  aou 
lutile^  and  largely  covered  with  floresto  and 
plaatations;  tobaooo,  com,  wheat,  and  oata, 
bdng  its  staplea.  In  1860  ita  real  estate 
was  aaaaased  at  $1,889,671,  and  in  1850  at 
$3,198,431,  showing  an  inoreaae  <A  IS  per 
cent  Prodaetianafail8fi0^ttS,188badi^<if 
corn,  123,088  of  whmt,  94,383  of  oats^  94&M1 
poniidaitftobaooos  and  81^968  of  batter.  Thera 
were  Si  ehnrchea^  S60  pii[dla  in  &e  pabUe 
selHMds,  and  1$0  attending  acaderojes  and 
other  sdKMla.  Pf^olatitm  in  I860,  free  whitea 
6,863,  free  oolDred  894^  alavea  6,968,  total 
12,699. 

AKHEBST.  L  A  town  in  Hampshire  coan^, 
Maaaaehoaetta,  sitoitfed  on  a  Inandi  oS  tiieOonr 
nectioot,  83  miles  W.  of  Boston;  pc^  %W. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  fiuinera  La  tbs 
N.  part  of  the  town,  on  MiU  river,  are  aevoral 
ftctoriea,  where  Eentad^  jeane^  wickinga,  diaei- 
ings,  straw  pasteboard  and  straw  wrapping 
p(^»er  are  msde.  There  we  also  two  tou  &e- 
tories  in  the  [daoe.  About  SO  yeara  aoo  Am- 
herst was  celebrated  ffxt  the  beauty  of  the  o«r- 
riagee  at  tliat  time  mannfiaotared  there.  Am- 
hent  otdkM  was  ibnnded  in  1821.  Its  |mi- 
Jeotora hadprominentiy  In  view  the  gratnitooa 
edncatitm  iriona  yoang  men  for  the  mimatzy, 
and  the  charity  taxA^  devoted  exdaavc^y  to  ttda 
object,  now  amonnta  to  aboot  $60^000,  and  pi^ 
the  toition  feea  of  between  40  and  80  stadantSb 
The  managers  of  thelnstitotion  had  to  stragg^ 
agunst  many  disoooragementa  at  the  outset, 
and  not  a  dollar  was  uiinopriated  in  ita  aia 
from  the  state  treasury  daring  the  first  26  years 
of  ita  existence.  The  Bev.  Zei^uniah  Swift 
Hoore  was  the  first  present  of  the  oo^ 
lege,  fie  died  in  1833,  and  was  nwoeeded 
the  Ber.  Heman  Homjdirej,  who  retaiwad 
(^Boe  until  1846,  and  peil&nned  the  uoBt 
iioportant  aerrioea  to  the  inatitetion,  iiaving 
aaiEuy  oairied  it  thioog^  the  moat  perptexiiig 
embarraasmenta.  The  Bev.  Edward  Bltc^ 
cock  followed  him,  and  resigned  in  186^ 
when  the  present  inonmbent)  the  Bev.  William 
A.  Steania,  waa  inaagorated.  Of  late  yeara^ 
the  college  has  reo^ved  many  maniftoent  donar 
tioQB.  Sunuel  Wiliiston  of  Eastliaii^ttoa  (whoae 
name  it  is  oontempkted  by  the  trostees  to  be- 
stow upon  the  institotifm)  has  given  opward 
of  $60,000  toward  its  sapport  The  state  has 
lately  iqipropriated  $26,000,  one -half  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  payment  of  its  debts,  and  t2ie  re- 
mainder to  the  oadowment  of  the  **MBiHa(Jm- 
setts  Pro&aB<»Bhip  of  Natoral  Bistorr."  In 
1847.thenmof  $8;000  waa  snhMtated  bv40 
xertdents  of  tiie  steta,  and  a  handsome  effifioo 
ereotedtobeen^oyeidaa  a  cabinet  «f  natoral 
history,  and  an  astronomloal  (Asarvafagy.  The 
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zoological  and  oonoholo^oal  oolleotions  have 
been  spoken  of  in  the  l%heet  tenns  by  Prof. 
AgBBsiz  and  oUier  eminent  soientiflo  antlunities. 
Hie  libraiy,  a  fine  bnilding,  was  oonstnicted  ia 
1858,  ot  Pelham  g^^te,  (ud  contains  some 
11,000  Tolnmes.  The  whole  number  of  stn- 
deots  who  have  been  edncated  here  la  1,147, 
of  whioh  470  entered  the  ministry.  At  present 
the  number  of  instrnctors  in  all  departments  is 
14.  No.  of  nndergradnates,  918.— The  Mount 
Pleasantdas^oalinatitntion  for  boysvas  founded 
in  1827,  oocitq>ying  a  beautifol  dte  about  tbree- 
qnaiten<tf  a  mile  K.  (tf  the  college  groond.  It 
nad  a  great  aaooesi  tar  a  time,  but  was  riraa 
ap  after  a  tew  years.  An  aoademy  was  Guxo" 
porated  in  Ois  town  in  181&  of  vliiob  Noab 
Wefaeter,  who  then  redded  in  Amherst,  was  one 
of  the  orij^nal  trustees.  II.  A  fortified  town  in 
the  fbrther  IntUa  at  the  month  <ji  the  Martaban 
rlrer,  bnOt  by  &e  Bri^  in  1836,  on  the  ter- 
mination of  the  BnrmAe  war.  It  is  100  miles 
from  Bangocm  and  80  from  Manlmain.  The 
liwbor  is  ^laeions  and  seoore  with  8  fathoms  at 
low  neap  tides.  There  ia  abundance  of  1  amber 
and  good  water.  It  is  prinoip«ny  inhabited  by 
Burmese,  who  have  been  luTited  Am  by  the 
liberal  nature  of  the  British  rule. 

AMHERST  ISLAKDS,  a  small  group  lyinff 
"W.  of  theextrasity  of  the  Ooreanpeninsulaf  and 
distant  from  it  about  60  miles.— Tnere  are  <xher 
Mmds  of  the  same  name  <^  the  B.  W.  coast 
cir  Araoan,  betmen  fhe  isle  of  Oheduba  and 
tiie  mididand;  axiA  a  dangerous  ledge  in  the 
Tong  Hal  or  Eartem  aea,  off  llie  ooast  of  the 
Chinese  prorinoe  of  Eiang,  la  called  the  Am- 
herst Books. 

AKBERST,  JsmRT,  lord^  field-marshal  in 
fhe  British  serrioe,  bom  In  Kent  in  1717,  died 
Aug.  8,  1797.  At  the  age  of  14  he  entered 
the  British  army,  was  made  oolonel  in  1769,  and 
Boon  ^ter  m^or-generaL  In  this  oamoity,  In 
coi^unotion  inth  Generals  Wolfe  and  Prideaux, 
he  made  the  entire  oonqneet  of  tile  French 
stnnu^olds  in  Oanada,  a  triumph  whioh  waa 
otHDideted  on  Smt.  81  ITOOl  and  Ibr  irbixiti  he 
TCoeiTed  the  thanks  of  the  houae  <tf  onnnuHi^ 
and  the  order  ci  fhe  Bath.  He  was  soon  aftor 
appointed  oommander4n'ehkf  of  the  British 
foroee  in  America.  In  1768  he  was  iqipointed 

Sremor  of  Virginia,  and  in  1770  governor  of 
9  iabuKl(tf  Guernsey.  In  1776  he  was  elevated 
to  the  peerage,  with  the  title  Baron  Amherst  of 
Hofanesdale.  In  1787  he  received  a  patent  aa 
Baron  Amherst  of  Hontieal,  and  in  1798  was 
appointed  to  the  ocmmumd  of  the  army;  In 
1796  he  waa  superseded  by  the  duke  of  York ; 
at  tikeume  time  he  was  made  a  field-marshal. 

AMHERST,  Wnxux  Prrr,  eari  of,  bom  Jan. 
14,  1778,  died  Feb.  18, 1867.  He  waa  the  am- 
bassador extraordinary  of  England  to  China  in 
181ft-~«  misdon  whi«i  was  in  evny  respect 
imftntimat&  He  was  penxdtfeed  after  great  de- 
nnir  to  travel  into  the  interior.  On  his  arrival 
atPdin  he  was  required  to  orafinm  to  the 
mal  eerenMnrial  of  an  wpraaoh  to  the  emperor, 
and  on  ntaatog-to  sabnnt  to  oeceroonies  whioh 
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he  ooondered  d^rading,  he  ma  refined  ad- 
mission to  the  emperor's  presence.  He  qaitted 
Ohina  in  the  frigate  Alceste,  whioh  was  wrecked 
off  the  island  of  Pnlo  Leal,  and  Lord  Amherst 
escaped  to  Batavio.  From  Batavia  aaristance 
was  sent  to  the  island,  and  the  crew  was  res- 
cued. He  was  afterward  appmnted  governor- 
general  of  India,  which  offioe  he  retained  until 
1826.   He  was  created  an  eaii  on  his  recall. 

AMHER8TBUBGH,  a  garrisoned  town  in 
the  county  of  Essex,  Oanada  West,  on  the  river 
Detroit,  S  miles  above  its  entrance  to  Lake  Erie, 
and  Sa6  W.  &  W.  from  Tonmta  hi  lat  4a<>  r 
K,  loiw.  88°  V  W.  The  town  baa  a  popula- 
tion of  1,600,  and  eootaina  a  ooort-house.  6 
dmrobea,  a  market-plac^  reading  roan,  8  in- 
snranoe  agencies,  a  newqM^ier  office,  a  good  ho- 
tel, several  manufsotoriea,  and  some  16  storea 

AMHURST,  Hjobous,  an  English  politioal 
writer  and  poet  of  the  18th  oentoiT,  died  in 
1743.  He  was  bom  at  Harden  in  Kent  and 
studied  for  a  time  la  St.  J<^'&  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  from  whioh  having  been  expelled  on 
aoooont  of  disorderly  conduct,  he  immediately 
directed  the  shafts  of  his  satire  against  it,  and 
published  two  works,  one  of  verse  and  one  of 
prose^  in  which  he  ridiculed  its  leaming,  cUs- 
dpline  and  profeaaors.  He  subsequent^  pub- 
lished poems  both  oa  sacred  and  iffofane  sub- 
ject^ one  of  wUoh  entitled  tiie  "  Oonvocatiain" 
was  m  ridicule  of  theantaoiniiatB  of  the  bishop 
of  Bangw.  He  is  iddefly  known  now  £ir  tm 
share  which  he  had  in  writing  the  '^Orafts- 
man,"  aTiolentpoliticaljonmaldireetedagdnst 
the  administranon  of  Wslpole.  Bis  party 
came  into  power  in  1743,  but  he  was  entirely 
overlooked  in  the  distribution  of  fiivors,  and  his 
death  having  been  hastened  by  Ms  ^sai^i^t- 
ment,  he  was  buried  1^  the  oharit/  of  hia 
frienos. 

AHICE,  or  AjaOT  (Lat.  amietuM,  ^rt  around), 
a  vestment  worn  by  priests  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic obnrch  during  the  o^bration  of  mass.  It 
oonriste  of  a  square  linen  doth,  tied  over  the 
neck  and  aboulaera,  and  waa  originally  used  as 
a  protection  for  the  throat  After  the  general 
maoptkn  of  the  cravat  had  rendered  the 
amice  mmeoessary  as  a  neokoloth,  it  was  re- 
tained fbr  the  i^gnifloance  which  it  had  ao- 
cmired  aa  an  embi^  of  the  cloth  wherewith 
tne  Saviour  was  Uindftdded  by  the  Jews  tiie 
night  brfore  his  crucifixion. 

AMIOL  GioTAsn  Binsu,  an  Italian  savants 
bom  at  Modena  in  1786.  He  studied  natnrsi 
history  at  Bologna,  and  mathematics  at  Mo- 
dena.  He  beoame  professor  of  mathematics  at 
the  college  of  Panaro,  and  for  some  time  gei^ 
ral  inspector  of  eduoation  in  Modena,  where,  in 
1881,  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany  iqipointed 
him  director  of  the  Florence  observatory,  as 
eaooessor  of  the  celebrated  comet  discoverei^ 
Laiai  Pons.  This  office  he  hbldi  to  this  day^ 
pnmahing  every  year  the  lesolt  cS  his  tsbo> 
nomioal  observa^m,  attibe  same  time  contrib- 
uting important  pwers  on  natural  Ustory  to  the 
MtmtrieddlaSoetttdltaUajui.  Science  is  es- 
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peoialty  indebted  to  Um  for  his  improraneot 
c^the  teleflcope,  of  serenl  mioroscopefl,  and  ct 
the  camera  lacido,  invented  by  Hooke  and 
WoUaBton.  He  seeme  to  hare  from  his  earliest 
life  devoted  mnch  attention  to  optical  Instra- 
meots,  and  before  be  wds  SO,  be  made  a  tele- 
scope of  a  mixtnre  composed  bj  biioselfl  In 
1827  he  made  dioptric  microacopes,  which  are 
sold  with  hia  name  attached,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  improved  microsoopes  of  Oberh&nserf 
are  still  in  great  &vor.  He  is  assistfid  in  his 
labors  by  his  son,  Vinoenzo  Amici,  who  is  pro- 
fessor of  mathematios  at  the  nniversity  of 
Flsa. 

AMICX!),  BmbnasdO}  a  Sicilian  Franciscan 
monk,  bom  at  Gallqwii,  was  in  169S  prior  of 
that  religioas  order  u  Jenualem,  In  1601,  on 
his  return  to  Italy,  he  pnbliahed  aa  aeoonnt  of 
bis  observations,  primnpally  interesting  in  an 
•rtistio  ^nt  of  view,  as  he  gives  drawings  of 
all  the  sites  and  monnments  in  the  Holy  I^d. 
This  corions  book  is  called  Trattatodellepiante 
e  immoffini  (2s*  aaori  di  Urra  tanta,  da- 

tignate  in  OertuaUmme,  (fid.,  and  was  ptiblished 
first  at  Borne,  and  afterward  at  Florence  in 
1620.  The  book  derives  additional  valne  from 
the  &ct  that  the  engnnings  are  encated  by 
the  celebrated  Oallot. 

AMIOU,  a  Bontfa  American  lake,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Oanuma,  Yeneznela,  on  a  platean  be- 
tween the  Bnpannny  and  Toooto  livets.  In  the 
dry  Beaauk  it  la  aoazoelT  8  mUea  long.  During 
the  time  of  Queen  S&zftbeth,  the  vicdidty  of 
this  lake  was  the  El  Dorado — "  the  great  lake 
with  golden  banks,'*  and  near  It  was  sopposed 
to  stand  the  wonderfbl  imperial  taty  of  SUnoa, 
which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  hia  ill-fated  fol- 
lowers set  oDt  to  discover. 

AMIDSHH^B,  the  middle  of  a  ship,  either 
with  regard  to  her  length  or  breaatti.  To 
strike  amidships  is  to  sMke  a  vessel  in  the 
centre,  as  the  Am^can  bark  Adriatic  straok 
the  f^ch  steamer  Lvonnais  in  the  winter  of 
1866-'5r. 

AMID  AS,  Philip,  wasbominHnll,  in  the  year 
1660,  descended  ftom  a  family  in  Brittany,  mem- 
bers of  which  had  beenfornearlyageneration  do- 
mesticated in  £n^and.  Thepredsedateoflua 
death  has  not  beoi  asoertained.  A  se^  1^ 
profession,  he  ocmimanded  one  of  £he  two  ships 
compodng  the  first  ezpeditim  sent  by  Qaeen 
Elizabeth  imder  command  of  Arthur  Barlow  to 
Korth  America.  They  touched  at  the  Oanaries, 
the  West  Indies,  and  Florida,  and  then  made 
thw*  way  northward  along  the  coast  On  July 
18, 1684,  they  entered  Ocraooc  inlet,  and  land- 
ed on  Wocoken  Island.  Barren  and  desolate  aa 
this  part  of  North  Carolina  now  is,  the  mariners 
thought  it  beautiful,  and  gave  gorgeous  de- 
scriptions of  it.  The  people  the  country  were 
as  kind  and  gentie  as  the  scenery  was  lovely  and 
luxuriant  On  the  return  of  Ajnidas  and  Bar- 
low to  England  tiiey  reported  their  discover^ 
ies  to  Bale^h,  who  does  not  appear  ever  to  have 
been  on  tlui  Krath  American  ocmtiiient^  and 
from  him  the  matter  was  imparted  to  Queen 
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Slizsbeth,  who  oaDed  thonew  land  "Titsbda." 
Amidas  was  long  after  in  the  &i(^i8h  marHiiiie 
service,  and  went  in  cha^  of  an  eroeditkMi  to 
Newfoundland  a  few  years  later.  He  died  in 
England  eariy  in  the  reign  d  James  L,  bat  & 
few  months  b^»e  the  deoesse  (tf  his  fUnstiioDs 
patron,  Raleigh. 

AMTKNS,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Bomme,  7i  miles  north  of 
Paris,  on  the  Paris  and  Bolc^e  railway,  and  con- 
nected with  Uie  sea  by  the  river  Somme,  whkb 
runs  throng  the  town,  and  beside  being  naviga- 
ble to  this  point  for  vessels  <^  fiO  tons,  afbrds  by 
means  of  numerous  canals  water  power  for  the 
various  manufaotores  which  make  np  the  pros- 
perity of  the  town.  Popalatloninl«!a,fia,14S. 
Amteneia  sapposed  tobave  bemin  existenoe  ao- 
tertcv  to  the  invanon  of  Borne  In^  the  BelgiaiiL 
Its  andent  name  was  SamardMoa.  It  was  in. 
former  times  well  fortified,  but  its  fortificatfoDS 
are  in  rains.  It  is  noSKd  for  a  fine  cathedral, 
founded  in  1220,  finished  in  1288 ;  length  415 
feet,  breadth  183  feet,  and  spire  ^0  feet  higb. 
Among  its  other  noted  bnildinga  are  the  hot^ 
do  ville,  royal  college,  the  chateau  d*eau,  and 
the  biblioth^ne  oommmiale,  which  contains 
40,000  printedand 400  MS.  volumes.  Fourhnn- 
dred  looms  are  employed  upon  tiie  manufacture 
of  cotton  velvet  alone,of  whi(dL(velvetofntrechi) 
70,000 to 80,000 piecesareannnally  made.  Abont 
180,000  pieces  o{  fine  oas^ere,  with  varioos 
quantities  of  s^^  plodi,  dniggett,  c^mtwi^ 
tapestty,  and  divers  other  goods,  are  pfodmsetL 
{pving  employment  to  over  8,<iO0  looms,  maa 
working  up  of  wool  alone  100^00<^000  pooDda 
per  annum.  There  are  also  dye.  so^i,  beet-coot 
sugar,  and  paper  workSb  Amiens  was  the  Mrfb- 
plaoe  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  of  Duoange  and 
Delambre,  two  French  authors  of  not&  Here^ 
too,  dnrinK  the  struggle togain possesmoaof  tiw 
Holy  Land,  the  kings  of  ^^noe,  England,  Ka- 
varre,  Aragon,  and  Bohemia,  met  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  arranging  the  plans  fbr  a  new  omsade. 
Here,  finally,  on  March  26, 1802,  was  sgnod  a 
treal7  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  French  republic^  known  as  the  treaty  of 
Amiens. 

AMIOT,  Fathkb,  a  Tmush  Jesuit  and  mis- 
donsry,  bom  at  Toulon  in  1718,  died  at  Pekin  in 
1794.  ^1700  he  sailed  fwMaoao^  from  wboioe 
be  proceeded  to  Ohina,  where  be  remdned  for 
the  neA  of  his  Hfe.  He  fimiiliarized  himself 
with  the  Chinese  and  Tartar  language  and  Uten- 
tore,  and  translated  into  French  many  Chinese 
and  Tartar  works.  He  also  wrote  &  M&ntohoo- 
Tartar  grammar  and  dictionary,  which  waa  put 
into  type  by  Didot,  and  brongtit  out  by  Lao- 
ffles  m  Paris.  Some  o£  his  translaticms  have 
been  issned  separately  by  Deguignea,  but  Ibe 
greatest  part  are  contained  in  tiue  celebrated 
memoirs  on  China,  which  were  published  at 
Paris  in  1776.  His  treatise  on  Gonfaoius  ia  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  data  abont  the  lift 
of  that  great  Chinese  legislator,  and  his  work  on 
Obina  isfuUctf  infonnaaon,  wbiob  f<Hms  a  very 
ipipCfftaDt  addition  to  tiie.  existing  knowledga 
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about  tiie  oelea&l  em^re.— ^  was  foroiahed 
iritb  aida  to  hia  studies  by  the  emperor  of 
Ghina,  and  haa  treated  in  vaiions  works  the 
antiqiutiea^  literatare,  and  arts  of  the  Chinese. 
His  researohes  were,  nntil  the  recent  labors 
of  Staontoa  and  Bemosat,  the  most  froitftil 
ammse  of  our  knowledge  on  the  aS^m  of 
China. 

AUITE,  a  ooantj  in  S.  W.  Mississippi,  on  the 
confines  of  Loaisiaaa,  having  au  area  of  700 
square  miles.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the 
Amite  river,  whtoh  flows  tlirough  the  centre  of 
the  conntry.  The  river  Homochitto  rung  past 
ite  N.  W.  boondary.  The  ooanty  la  mainly  oo- 
enpied  by  cotton  flelda  and  fbre^ :  its  aorfboe 
ia  somewhat  uneven,  bat  the  aoil  ia  fbrtile. 
Cotton,  rice,  Indian  oom,  and  aveet  potatoes, 
are  the  chief  articles  of  export.  The  prodno- 
tioaa  in  1850  were  7,847  bales  of  oottmi,  &80,917 
boflhels  of  com,  111,885  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
151,&08  of  rice.  There  werelOohorches,  Inews- 
yvpev  office,  and  686  pupils  atten^ng  publio 
schools.  Liberty  is  the  c^tal.  It  has  a  popiuation 
of  9,694,  of  which  8,644 are  free,  and  6,060 staves. 
— Aum,  a  river  rising  in  the  sonth-west  part 
of  Mississippi,  passes  into  the  state  of  Louisianaf 
and  reaches  Asoenuon  parish  by  a  soutiierly 
coarse;  it  then  tarns  and  porsaes  an  easterly 
ooarae  nntil  it  arrives  at  I^e  Haorepaa,  into 
irhioh  it  einpties.  It  is  navigate  nur  small 
steamboats  str  a  <U8taaoe  of  60  milea. 

AULA,  an  island  ot  the  Andreaaor  geovp. 
in  the  North  Padfio  ooean.  It  is  aboat  40 
miles  in  length,  and  10  milea  in  breadth.  The 
inhabitants  sauist  chiefly  by  hni^ing  and  fish- 
ing. The  principal  e^xirta  are  otter,  fin,  and 
Omff  «>kina. 

AMLAI,  one  of  the  AlenUan  islands,  of  the 
Fox  groQp,  the  E.  point  of  which  is  in  lat  62® 
6'  K.  long.  172"  50^  W. 

AKLING,  Easi.  AueuBT,  a  German  engraver, 
bom  at  Naremberg  in  1661,  died  in  1701.  He 
studied  at  Paris  nnder  Poilly,  at  the  expense  of 
Uaximilian  II.  of  Bavaria,  whose  attention  he 
Lad  attracted,  and  on  hia  retom  to  Munich  he 
beoame  the  engraver  of  the  coort,  and  aoqoired 
aomaiderable  iame  thronghont  Germany,  whero 
1^  engra^ngs  were  very  pt^nilar.— Wolkasc^ 
a  Gennan  divine^  bom  st  MUnerstadt,  near 
'WQrzbnrg  in  1642,  stadied  at  Jena^  T&bmgen, 
and  Wittenberg,  and  held  varioos  civil  and  eo- 
deaiaatical  portions  in  difibrent  German  viUagea 
and  towns.  Betook  an  active  part  in  the  re- 
formation, and  belonged  to  Melanothon'a  party. 
In  1596  he  assisted  uie  princes  George  I.  and 
Ohristian  I.  in  introdacing  Protestantism  into 
Anhalt,  and  was  maoh  beloved  and  respected 
for  hia  religioos  fervor  and  the  moral  beanty  of 
hia  life. 

AMLWOH,  a  seaport  to#n  and  parliamentary 
borongh,  on  the  i^nd  of  Ansleseaj  N.  Wake, 
which,  maa  an  inaagnifioant  little  flahing  village, 
has,  mioe  the  disoovsry  of  the  fbmona  copper 
nunes  of  Pam  aoi  Mam  in  1768,  beonne  a 
place  of  considerable  importance.  The  popn< 
ktSouof  theboroaghisiiovMOO-  Whennrst 
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diaoDvered,  and  for  many  yeani  theae  mines 
yielded  ore  of  the  richest  kind  in  lane  and  pnre 
masses ;  but  of  late  years  they  have  Seal  cm  the 
decline,  not  more  than  a  third  of  tiie  peo^de 
being  employed,  and  in  a  few  years  more  it  is 
probable  that  they  will  be  closed  up  altogether. 
Amlwch,  in  coiijnnotion  with  Beanmaris,  Holy- 
head, and  Llangeni,  retom  one  member  to 
Parliament 

AMMAN",  a  ci^  of  Syria,  on  the  Zarka,  an 
ofSaent  of  the  Jordan.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
Ammonites ;  bnt  being  rebmlt  by  uie  Greeks, 
was  called  by  th«n  Philadelphia.  It  is  now  ia 
rains,  and  its  edifices  serve  as  a  halting  place 
fbr  oaravans. 

AMMAN,  JoH&Bir  Eosbad,  a  SvIbb  plnr- 
aioian,  bom  at  Befaaflhanaen,  in  Switzerlaixl,  in 
1669,  died  in  1724.  He  practised  his  profesEaon 
in  Haarlem,  in  Holluid.  In  1692  he  pnbti^ed 
an  essay,  entitled  Surdut  Loqvena  (the  deaf  mate 
speaking),  in  which  he  gave  au  aoconnt  of  the 
results  of  his  efforts  in  inching  a  ^1  deaf  and 
dumb  from  birth  tQ.  articulate.  He  made  no 
mystery  of  bis  process,  but  invited  those  who 
found  any  thing  difficult  or  indistinct  in  hia  ex- 
planatiooB,  to  appl^  to  lum,  "  who,  according  to 
the  lu|ht  granted  mm,  will  refuse  nothing  to  any 
man."  ui  1700  he  poblished  another  essay,  en- 
titled, *'  Dissertation  npon  Speech."  These  two 
works  were  of  great  value  to  Heinloke,  Braid- 
wood,  and  Be  l^BpeS)  who,  at  a  late  penod,  or- 
ganiaed  schools  (or  the  instruction  of  deaf  mutes. 
— JosT,  a  Sviaa  artist,  bom  at  Znrioh  in  1B8(L 
died  in  1690.  In  1660  he  left  Switserland,  sod. 
eatablifdied  himself  at  Nurembei^,  where  he  ac- 
quired fiune,  especially  by  his  wood-cut  illustra- 
tions of  Beineoke  Fnoha,  Lnther*8  Bible^  Bchop- 
pen's  Panoplia,  &&  His  engraTinga  were  also 
much  admired. 

AMMAK  iBN  Yasib,  sumamed  Abul-Yokh- 
dXb',  a  celebrated  Aratt,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Ans, 
one  of  the  companions  of  the  Prophet,  lived  in 
the  first  hobf  of  the  7th  centu^,  and  died  at  the 
age  of  90,  at  the  battle  of  Seffln,  while  he  com- 
manded Uie  cavalry  of  Ali.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  oonverta  to  Mohammedauiam,  and  wae, 
aooording  to  Abulfera,  saved  from  the  mar- 
tyr's death  to  which  the  fonatioa  of  Mecca 
wished  to  ocmdgn  him,  by  Mohammed  himself 
who,  on  happening  to  pass  by  when  his  friend 
was  ab*eady  surrounded  by  the  fiiames,  held  his 
band  over  the  fire  and  thus  miraculously  saved 
Ammar,  who  from  that  time  never  left  the 
prwhet,  followed  him  in  his  flight  to  Abysnnia, 
and  stood  by  him  until  his  dea^  when  he  took 
the  part  of  Ali  agiunst  Moawiyah,  and  sub- 
sequently, in  657  and  668,  was  engaged  hi  the 
battle  of  Chamcau. — AnPAUJiH  ms  Said,  a 
grandchild  of  Ammar,  settled  in  Spun,  and  hia 
nomerons  posterity  was  known  in  the  provinca 
of  Granada  ander  the  name  of  Beni-Sald. 

AMMTANUS,  Mabcklunus,  a  distinguished 
Bcddier  and  historian  of  the  4th  oentory  oi  tho 
Ohzisdsn  era,  ww  by  Urth  a  Syrisn.  Jji  his 
yooth  he  embraced  the  military  pnrfbarion,  and 
BGrred  under  Urriflinns,  one     the  most  oela- 
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brated  of  the  generalB  of  Conatanthia.  Am- 
ndanos  aocompanied  the  Emperor  Julian  in  Ida 
ttxpedition  aguost  the  Persians.  He  oltimately 
settled  at  Borne,  and  devoted  his  latter  dajB  to 
the  oomposition  of  his  history.  The  period  of 
his  death  is  nnoertain. 

AHMtRATO,  SoiPiosR,  an  Italian  writer,  born 
at  the  Ne^Kilitan  town  of  Leooe  in  1581,  died 
at  Florenoe  in  1601.  He  wrote  a  book  on  the 
Kewditan  nobility,  and  essays  on  Tadttu,  evi- 
dmuy  in  Imitation  of  HaodilaTelli  on  liTy, 
and  some  otheor  books,  some  <tf  wUoh  have  been 
weaerred  in  the  library  of  the  hospital  of  Bt. 
ury,  at  Florenoe;  but  his  claim  to  literary 
distinction  chi^y  rests  on  his  "  History  of  Hor- 
ence,"  a  work  of  considerable  importanoe, 
which  he  undertook  in  1670  at  the  instance  of 
tiie  grand-doke  Cosmo  of  UedicI,  and  which 
he  was  enabled  to  ezeonte  by  the  mnniflcent 
patronage  of  Cardinal  Ferdinand  of  Kedioi,  who 
not  only  gave  him  a  profitable  prebend,  bat  also 
offered  mm  free  board  at  hia  pakoe,  of  which 
privilege  he  shrewdly  availed  nimBelf  for  the 
leatc^hisUfe. 

AlOOTOE,  an  Idand  off  the  X.  X.  ooaat  of 
Ubrador,  in  lat  69°  iff  N.  long.  SS**  W.  It  Is 
about  7S  miles  S.  £.  ttf  the  entrance  to  Hndsm's 
strtdts. 

AMHON,  or  Auoh,  a  dei^  ezteurively  wor- 
diipped  in  ancient  times  in  many  oonntries  cf 
Afinca  and  Enrope.  The  l^yptiaas  called  him 
Arnnn  or  Ammtin,  the  Greetui  Zens  Ammon, 
and  the  Romans  Jopiter  Ammon.  His  most 
oelebrated  temples  were  at  Thebes  in  Upper 
Egypt,  in  the  oasis  of  Ammonimn,  and  at  X>o< 
dona  in  Greece.  He  was  generally  represented 
in  the  form  of  a  i'ai\or  as  a  homan  being  with 
the  head  of  a  ram.  This  representation  was  of 
oourse  symbolical,  and  meant  probably  that 
Ammon  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  men  as  the 
ram  does  to  the  flock ;  that  he  waa  the  gidde^ 

SovonoT,  and  protector  ot  the  pet^le.  The  best 
erivation  of  the  name  seems  to  be  from  the 
EgTPtian  word  onumt,  which  signifies  a  "  shep- 
herd." Bnt  if  we  adopt  this  etymology,  we 
ahoold  write  the  name  Am  on,  and  not  Ammon. 

AKMON,  Ohemtoph  Fhikdbioh  voir,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  Protestant  theolc^uts 
and  pnlpit  orators  among  the  Germatts,  was  bom 
Jan.  16, 1766,  in  Bairenth,  and  died  in  Dresden, 
May  21,  1660.  He  studied  thedogy  in  Erlan- 
gen,  in  1789  became  professor  of  philosophy, 
and  in  1793,  profiassor  of  theology  and  preacher 
at  that  university.  From  1794  to  1804  he  waa 
professor  of  the  same  branches  iu  Gottangeo, 
then  until  1818  again  in  Sriangm,  and  from 
that  time  until  his  death,  Protestant  court 
preadiw  (the  Ung  of  Saxony,  thou^  a  Oatb- 
oKci,  mdntajps  at  the  same  tnne  a  Flroteatant 
court  church),  vice  president  of  the  con^stoiy, 
and  afterward  member  of  the  ministry  of  worship 
in  Dresden.  In  1836  he  accepted  the  dd  title 
of  nobility,  which  his  family  had  lost  in  1640, 
together  with  their  feudal  estates,  on  account 
of  tbeir  fidelity  to  Proteetantisra,  and  which  the 
king  of  Bavana  had  in  1834  rcEdxHred  to  them. 
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Ammon  waa,  together  with  Bretschneidar,  Fan. 
Ins,  BOlir,  and  cihec  German  theologians  of  nn- 
normari^  the  father  <rf  what  in  German  tfaeoktgT 
la  called  Ratifmalism."  In  his  prindpal  wmL 
**  Development  of  Ohrirtianity  into  ^e  univerHl 
Beligioo,"  IbrtbUdunff  ChrittmtXum  nr 
WeUnUgion  (4  vols.  Leips.  lS88-'40),  hebolda, 
that  the  Christian  rdi^on  is  perfeetiUs  not 
only  in  its  external  form  aa  a  dunbh,  IntalM 
in  m  nibatanoe  and  natuiw,  andmnat  be  flfftbv 
devek^ed,  if  it  fa  to  enibnee  and  to  Ueaifiia 
whole  of  tramaolty.  Of  oonrae  Amnion  n- 
gards  Jesus  asa  mere  man,  not  aa  God  the  second 
person  of  the  Trinity,  although  as  a  man  who 
attained  the  highest  scope  and  elevation,  and  so 
became  iutimffitely  united  wiUi  God.  la  the 
practical  conseqnenoes  of  this  opinion  he  is  less 
bold  and  condstent  than  the  other  defenders  ol 
Bationalism,  inclining,  as  he  does,  to  the  doc- 
trines c£  hereditary  sin,  of  divine  grace,  and  <tf 
salvation  by  the  latter.  Striving  to  reconcile 
the  supenwtural  origin  and  emoienoy  of  the 
Christian  religion  vim  the  facts  and  dedaotkmt 
of  natnralBraenoe,  be  showed  a  ontdn  vadDa- 
Hon  in  hfa  i^bxions,  while  he  waa  oonsiBteDt 
only  in  tiie  one  great  mineiide  lliat  reason  and 
adnue  are  to  teach  uie  meaamw  and  n 
well  as  the  matter  of  reli^oua  truth.  Hioo^ 
he  was  among  the  firattomtrodooe  theKantiaa 
jdiiloBOi^  into  iba/Aogyy  and  to  lay  a  great 
atresB  <m  tlie  use  <^  reason  in  matters  of  re- 
vealed religion,  philosophy  was  his  weak  nde; 
he  was  no  systematio  and  eomprehennve  think- 
er. His  real  merits  consist  in  his  profbond 
and  varied  knowledge  of  history,  nets,  and 
languages,  and  in  a  geniality  and  liveliness  of 
conception  and  elabcnration,  which  are  seWoin 
found  combined  in  German  scholars.  As  an 
expositor  of  the  Bible,  he  waa  among  the  flnt 
to  pronounce  against  a  system  of  ezegeeia, 
-which  in  tbe-earfier  period  of  rationalinn,  par> 
tioularly  by  Bemler^  method,  had  beoraidgea- 
era],  and  which  conristed  in  aobstftnting  mod- 
em thoughts  for  the  oonoeptions  of  the  Inblieil 
writers,  and  elidting  a  modem  sense  from  tbdr 
words, — a  sin  cudnst  historical  tmth  which  was 
covered  up  by  the  theory  ezpreealy  invented  for 
that  purpose  of  accommodation,  maintaining 
that  those  writers  knew  better  than  they 
wrote,  bnt  had  condescended  to  and  parddpat- 
ed  in  the  common  errors  and  opinionB  of  their 
oontranporaries.  In  order  to  be  understood  by 
them.  Nioe  diatinotions  heang,  at  that  tim^ 
drawn  among  the  rationa&sts  betwem  raliODai 
Buper-natmi£sm  and  sapei^atnral  raticaaliKn, 
he  called  himaetf  a  follower  of  the  latter  sofaoo^ 
aooording  to  which  belief  or  foltii  (botii  an  la 
Gomaa  e^nvased  l^*  the  same  wcwds)  begU« 
where  science  ends,  and  revelation  may  make 
up  for  the  defidaifltias  of  reason.  Inls  po- 
anion  being  too  much  ezpoaed  to  oMscbooa 
from  the  side  both  of  believers  ana  unbe- 
Uevers,  he  was  sometimes,  as  for  iustanoe  by 
Schleiermacher  in  the  dispute  on  *'Banius 
Theses,"  charged  with  duplicity;  and  bis  ^ 
great  work,  '*The  liCs  of  Jesus''  (3  vob. 
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18^'44)f  -wm  enn  ridknled  (m  accoont  of  Hs 
ondedded  podtlon  in  ngud  to  the  later  orid- 
tlieories  of  Stronas,  Baner,  Fenerbaeh,  and 
the  Tfthingen  whooL  As  a  polpit  orator  he 
had  no  Boperior  among  his  oontempor&riee,  ^ther 
in  artlstio  polish  or  in  richneaa  ci  thought  His 
style  waa  highly  refined,  his  appearance  was  pre- 
posaeemng,  u  not  imposing..  Among  his  other 
wiitaags  we  may  mention  particnlarly,  Wmrnv- 
MA({/U*eft«p  Entvmrf  der  ehritUiehim  Sittm- 
lehra  (Bdentifio  OatUnes  of  Ohristian  Ethics, 
S  Tola.  Leips.  1823,  Sd  edit  1888),  his  least  ob- 
jectionable work ;  Anleitung  tur  Karnd- 
bvredUamheity  Instraction  in  Pulpit  Oratory 
(8d  edition,  Erl.  1826),  morenatnraUstio  in  the 
irt  and  Sd,  more  Boper-nataraliBt  in  the  fid 
edition;  BaUovrf  wmt  rein  hOUaeKm  l^eo- 
{mm,  OntlinflB  of  a  purely  Biblioal  TheologyJSd 
ed.  8  vols.  GOttingen,  1801-'03),  8umma  Th»- 
ologia  Ohrutianmi^^  ed.  Leips.  1880),  and  his 
last  work,  Via  loahre  uncL  f<u»che  Orthcdorie^ 
True  and  False  Orthodoi^  (Leips.  1849).  Am- 
mon  took  a  prominent  part  In  the  varions 
thetdi^cal  and  ohnrch  disputes  which  after 
1B17  ooonpied  the  attention  of  the  great  Ger- 
man literwT  conmianiw^  in  a  time  tit  political 
dninesa,  and  several  of  his  writings  belong  to 
this  clasB.  He  had  the  misfbrtone  to  see  the 
theologiofl]  system  which  he  had  during  bis 
long  and  active  life  represented  entirely  desert- 
ed by  the  great  maaa  of  hia  oontenniHnvriea, 
^ther  for  a  omubtent  infld^ty  or  for  sthoron^- 
Koing  cffthodozj  and  pietism.  His  Uiwn^hy 
u  omtained  in  ttie  wotIe  entitled  Oh.  F.  Ammon 
na^LBle^tAtuiehtmwidWirieny  L^ps.  1660. 

AJQCON,  KABLWamaf,  a  German  trainer  of 
horses  and  writer  upon  veterinary  soienoe,  bom 
in  177?  at  Trakehnen  in  PrQsua.  After  having 
stndied  at  Berlin,  he  was  employed  In  different 
equestrian  establishments,  where  he  gained  a 
praetioal  acqnatntanoe  with  his  art,  and  sinoe 
1818  has  Htm  at  Rohrenfeld,  near  Neubnrg,  on 
the  Danube.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous 
work^  the  most  important  of  which  are  a 
^Natural  History  of  the  Horaa"  anda"Oom- 
plete  Treatiae  on  the  Training  of  Horses." 

AMMONIA-  In  its  pure  state  this  is  a 
pnngent  gas  of  alkaline  nn^nrtlea.  To  dls- 
tin^Dish  U  firam  the  solia  m  fixed  dkalia,  it 
is  oa&ed  llie  Ttdatik  aDcaU.  The  name  ammo- 
ida  is  giTOk  to  it  from  the  temple  cS  Jupiter 
Ammon,  near  which  one  of  its  salts,  sal-ammo- 
niae,  was  ori^nally  prepared.  Dr.  Priestiey 
first  obt^ned  it  in  a  gaseous  state,  and  called  it 
alkaline  air.  It  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen 
and  nitrogen — 8  measures  of  the  former  to  1 
of  the  latter,  the  product  condensing  in  the 
oomUnation  to  one-half  the  balk  of  that  of 
the  two  constituents.  In  appearance  it  is  not 
dirtiingniahable  from  common  air;  bntitspree- 
enoe  may  be  detected  by  its  peonliar  pungent 
smellf  and  is  also  made  eTident  by  the  white 
ftunea  of  hydroddorate  of  ammonia,  which 
float  like  amoke  in  the  air,  when  a  ^ass  stop- 
ple w  nd  wet  vtth  mmiatio  add  is  brought  in 
oontaefe  wiQi  it  TeDow  tanneric  p^r,  moist- 
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ened,  also  giTea  eTidenoe  of  its  presenoe — 
being  immedi^ly  changed  to  brown  by  its 
alkaline  property.  The  change  of  color  thus 
produced,  howeTer,  is  not  permanent.  As  the 
Tolatile  gas  finally  escapes,  its  effect  also  disap- 
pears. It  tarns  T^etable  bines  to  green, 
nentralizes  the  adds,  and  forms  with  them  salts 
of  definite  character  and  crystalHzed  structure. 
Ammonia  is  taken  np  by  water  witii  great 
aTidity ;  and  when  absorbed  is  readily  expelled 
from  it  by  heat  At  the  ordinary  temperatare 
and  preasare,  water  ^ssolTea  the  third  of  its 
weight,  which  is  equal  to  400  or  600  times  its 
Tolume ;  and  the  mixture  diminishes  in  denaty 
according  to  the  proportion  of  ammonia  ab- 
sorbed. This  aqoeons  solution— the  liquid 
ammonia  of  the  shope— usually  otaudsts  ctf  pore 
alkali  fn  the  pn^rtion  of  ftcon  18  to  80  per 
cent  of  its  weight  Exposed  to  the  idr  it  r^>- 
idly  loses  its  strength  by  eTsporation  <^  the 
gas. — Ammonia  is  produced  in  the  Juices  of 
Tarionsnitro^eons  animal  ai^  TegetaUe  sab- 
stanoes  in  their  pntre&ctiTe  fbtmenlation.  It  is 
glTen  out  in  their  decay,  md  paanng  into  the 
atmosphere,  is  condensed  by  tlie  aqueous  Taper, 
and  returned  to  the  earth  in  rain-water,  mists, 
and'Snow,  It  fhmishes  to  plants  the  nitrogen 
they  require,  and  is  thus  the  principal  Taloable 
ingredient  of  the  manures.  Guano  is  a  great 
repodtory  of  it  It  was  obtuned  in  the  form 
of  muriate  of  ammonia  (sal-ammoniac)  in  an- 
cient Eg^  from  the  dnng  of  the  oameL  The 
ahavinga  of  horn  haTe  been  used  to  prepare  ft^ 
whence  the  name,  spirits  of  hartshonu  It  is 

fiTen  out  in  the  destruotive  distillaldon  of  all 
itnminons  mineral  matters — coming  over  in 
an  impure  state,  oonderaed  in  the  aqneoos  Ta* 
pors,  and  mixed  with  the  tany  products.  This 
IS  the  source  from  which  it  is  now  prindpally 
obtained  for  commercial  purposes, — ^being  an 
inddental  product  of  all  the  gas-works  for  snp- 
pljing  illuminating  gas.  It  is  also  eToWed  from 
urine  in  a  state  of  deoompodtion;  and  from 
this  Bobstanoe,  which  in  our  dties  has  never 
been  utilized,  are  prepared  annually  in  Paris 
from  17,0<j0  to  18,000  Ihs.  of  ammoniaoal 
salts.  Eefnae  animal  snbstano^  as  bones 
and  boras,  Uood  and  hair,  horse-flBab,  rags  of 
wool  and  silk,  are  made  to  yield  ammoniacal 
salts— as  the  carbonate^  hTdnMobhata,  and  ace- 
tate—by  ditfilHsg  them.  The  chief  product  is 
the  saboarbonate  ammonia  in  solution. 
From  the  solid  matters  that  will  not  distil 
over,  are  obtdned  animal-black,  which  is  used 
for  clarifying  sugars,  and  a  carbonaceous  snb- 
stanoe  used  in  the  manufootnre  of  Pmsdan  blue. ' 
Sal-ammoniao  is  prepared  frt>m  the  crude  car- 
bonate thus  obtdned  in  combination  with  the 
ammoniacal  products  of  the  gas-works  and 
other  operations  referred  to.  The  liquors  are 
saturated  with  mariatic  acid  and  evaporated ; 
the  sdt  depodted  is  dried  and  then  saUimed, 
by  which  means  it  is  collected  free  from  hnpuri- 
ties.  This  is  a  very  important  salt  of  ammonia, 
for  bedde  being  direct^  oseAil  for  man^  pnr- 
poees,  par^ndariy  in  tinning  iron,  it  is  tlw 
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most  conTonient  form  in  which  tho  alkali  can 
be  kept  for  sale  or  transported.  For  in  a  dry 
atmosphere  it  is  not  liable  to  part  with  its  yoU 
atile  ingredient  by  e^>oBnre  to  ordinary  tem- 
peratnrra;  and  yet  it  is  rery  readily  oonrerted 
into  the  other  aalta,  or  usnmoniacal  gaa  is  ob- 
tained from  it,  uad  the  aqaeons  eolation  pre- 
pared, by  mixing  it  in  a  retort  with  Blaoked 
Hme,  and  heating,  the  aalnumiunuao  or  hy- 
drodilwide  of  ammonia  is  deoompoeod,  and 
chloride  at  oaldimi,  and  voter  and  amnKxilaoal 
gas,  aretheprodnota,  Tbeiilt  oontains  S1.0S 
p«r  cent,  of  amntmia  and  68.02  per  cent  of 
hydrodilorio  add ;  It  orystallizes  m  cnbea  and 
feathery  forms.  Its  spedflc  gravity  is  1.40  to 
1.68.  The  smelling  ults  or  volatile  salts  of 
hartshorn,  or  sal-TolatUe,  is  a  sesqoi-oarbonate 
of  ammcmia,  prepared  by  distiUing  1\  part  of 
carbonate  of  hme,  or  ohuk,  with  4  parts  of  sal- 
ammoniao  or  of  solphate  of  ammonia.  It  is 
used  in  medicdne  as  a  stimnlant;  as  a  chemical 
reagent;  and  lUso  as  a  enbstttote  for  yeast 
The  acetate  of  ammonia  is  prepared  by  deoom- 
pomng  the  seaqai-oarbonate  with  aceUo  add. 
It  is  a  nsefhl  medidne,  whether  applied  as  an 
extenial  r^Hgetant,  or  adminiaterea  aa  a  diap 
phoretia  Its  oonmiDn  name  is  ^tirit  ot  min- 
derenu.  Bnlpliate  of  ammcmia  is  largely  pro- 
diuwd  in  EoK^  fbr  agricnltoral  manures,  for 
tiM  mannfiuitara  of  alom,  and  also  for  tiie  pre- 
paration of  other  ammooiaoal  salta.  Grade 
ammoniaoal  liqnors  or  the  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia are  satorated  with  snlphoric  acid,  and  tlie 
dry  salt  is  obtained  verr  much  as  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  hydrochloride. 

AMMONIAC,  a  gam-resin,  used  in  medicine 
as  an  anti-spasmodio  and  expeotoruit.  Softened 
with  vinegar,  and  i4>plied  as  a  plaster,  it  has 
been  in  use  for  2,000  years.  It  is  the  jnioe  of 
a  plant  growing' in  Pen^  called  the  donma 
ammoniaeum.  When  the  stalk  and  leaves  are 
ponotnred  the  gom  oozes  fortJi  abundantly. 
Its  i^ecdfio  gravity  is  1.207.  It  omtains  70 
per  oent.  ot  ledn,  ftises-  at  180°,  and  is  very 
wdnble  in  aloohd. 

AMMONIO,  AiTDiiSA,  an  Italian  poet,  Ixan 
at  Looca  in  1477,  died  at  London  in  1617.  He 
became  secretary  of  Henry  VIIL  in  1518, 
through  the  good  offices  of  his  friend  Sir 
Thomas  H(H*e,  and  subsequently  was  appoint- 
ed by  Leo  X.  nuncio  in  England,  while  at 
the  same  tame  he  continued  in  uie  office  of  sec- 
retary of  the  king,  whom  he  accompanied  in 
the  campaign  a^jnst  France,  whioh  resulted 
in  the  cap  tore  of  Toumsy  and  Teronane.  This 
triumph  of  the  EngUsh  was  celebrated  by  Am- 
monto  in  a  latin  poem,  entitled  iVnuyynoui. 
^aaoras  was  maoh  pleased  with  it 

AMMONITE,  a  genus  of  fbssU  sheila  allied  to 
the  reoentgennsnautiZiM.  Th^  are  in  &e  fiom 
of  a  ooQ  w  of  a  ram's  horn,  and  the  name  is 
given  to  them  from  their  resemblance  to  the 
horns  upon  the  statues  of  Jupiter  Amw^<m. 
They  also  resemble  a  snake  in  its  coil,  and  are 
genially  supposed  by  the  common  people  to  be 
petrified  anakaa.  Sir  Walter  SooU  aUndes  to 
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them  and  to  their  abundance  in  the  bm^Aot 
hood  oi  the  nHMiastery  of  Whitt^,  libtn  thqr 
are  still  found  in  the  rooks. 

Of  tkoBsilid  nttkM,  cMh  OM 
Wh  shnoged  Into  «  ooU  ofabn* 
'When  11017  Hilda  pn^ed. 

The  animal  that  inhabited  the  ediell  mn  pn>- 
vided  with  air  chambers,  by  means  oS  irludi 
it  ooold  rise  or  sink  in  the  water;  snditsib^ 
covering  necessarily  Yeej  delicate  in  order  to 
float,  was  made  strong  to  bear  thepwMsmsit 
great  d^ths  by  its  tabular  fono,  ud  ^  or 
plates  oS  shell  utat  aiqtported  it  within.  Jtm 
the  lower  rocto  aS  the  transitvm  period  Vf  ts 
the  twtiary,  the  ammonite  has  been  r^maeateft 
by  many  species.  They  abound  espeoi^  is 
the  oolite.  The  genus  of  living  shdls  whidi 
most  neariy  represents  them  is  that  of  tin 
nautiliu.  They  ^pear  to  have  bem  verr 
widely  distributed  over  the  ancient  seas,  tlie 
same  fossil  species  being  found  in  rooks  of  tiie 
same  period  in  difi^«nt  qaartera  of  the  gk^ 
They  are  common  in  the  green-eand  fwmataoa 
of  this  ooontry,  in  New  Jersey,  and  fitr  op  tbe 
Missouri  river.  In  A^  at  an  devatkn  d 
16,000  foet,  in  tin  HImatoya  moontaiiM^  him 
(tf  the  same  nedes  have  been  foond  tliat  anmrt 
wiUi  in  Eiwand,  and  cub  of  the  asms  in  As 
Maritime  Alps,  9,000  foot  lOwve  the  sea.  Thef 
are  so  abnndant  in  snne  parts  of  Banun^t 
that  the  roads  are  paved  with  them.  In  tbs 
chalk  formation  they  are  occasionally  fosnd 
o{  gigantic  size,  8  feet,  and  even  4  feet  in 
diameter.  This  nnivenMd  distribution  d 
ammonite  during  the  same  geologiosl  epoetu 
indicates  a  greater  onifOTmity  of  cUmate  than 
now  obtains ;  while  Uie  perfection  cf  its 
structure,  more  conmlez  in  tiie  form  the  air 
chambers  than  in  uia  nmMU  a£  the  present 
day,  and  its  eztraordinuy  c^bilily  of  lenst- 
ing  pressure,  ccmbined  witii  the  greatest  pov 
situe  de0«e  of  lightness,  diow  tiM  as  fai^  ft 
degree  a  eneUenoe  was  attuned  in  the  orgu- 
ism  ot  animated  bodiea  at  very  eariy  stages  is 
the  history  at  tiie  woild,  as  lua  been  rmbsA 
by  their  kindred  fiuniUes  of  modem  tinm. 

AMMONIUM,  the  hypothetical  base  of  am- 
monia, supposed  to  be  metallic  The  foUown^ 
ezperiioent  will  ez^dain  the  reason  fbr  bdier- 
ing  in  the  existence  of  such  a  substance.  Let 
a  ^obule  of  mercury  be  placed  in  a  nMnatened 
oavity  in  a  piece  of  sal-ammoniac^  and  then  sab* 
jected  to  the  action  of  a  galvanic  battery.  Tbe 
mercury  soon  acquires  iba  oonoatenoe  of  batter, 
and  swdls  to  neariy  4  tunea  its  original  balk.  It 
is  in  £aot  oonvwted  into  an  amalgam.  Adteon- 
cal  change  has  taken  plaoe,  and  the  mcrcnr^  ia 
oomUoed  iritik  some  eUanent  in  ammonia;  fbr 
tbe  same  ranh  majy  In  obtiuned  with  tiie  see 
<^  the  aqneoQB  suotiiu  of  ammods.  Ibe 
amalgam  is  not  parmaneait  ia  its  natue;  ex- 
posed in  tbe  air  it  beooanea  oovoed  witt  * 
orost  <tf  oarbcmate  ot  amnKuaia;  and  If  Aron 
into  the  water,  amwuwtf  and  hydrogen  gas  ve 
evolved  fkxmi  it,  and  the  mereory  ratonta  to  its 
fimnar  oondition.  Aawafaiowflf  noiabiieiM^ 
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Oai  amalgfliBstea  with  mgnvryy  and  forma  a 
oompooud  wbioh  retaias  the  metallic  loBtre,  ezr 
cept  a  metal,  it  is  ressoDable  to  infer  that  a 
metal  does  exiat  oonoealed  in  ammonia,  as 
alonunnm  lay  oonoealed  in  ite  oxide,  aluniuk 
^us  amalgam  was  fir^  obtained  byBeneUm 
and  Bcntin  from  the  aqneoiu  Bdauoai  of  ain* 
moaatL  Darj  prodooed  U  with  Bslrammo- 
aiao;  ud  it  has  ainoe  been  obtuned  hj  rimply 
dn^tping  an  "w*1e*"*  ^  Bodiam  and  meroorj 
into  a  strong  solution  of  sal-ammomao.  At 
s  tempera  tore  of  82°  F.,  it  is  a  firm  ciTStalline 
man;  at  70*'  to  80°  it  is  a  soft  scdid.  It  is  about 
8  times  the  density  of  water.  Gay  Lnseao  and 
Tbteard  consider  it  as  a  mere  oombination  of 
mercary  and  unmonia.  Bat  Berzelioa  regards 
it  as  a  real  amalgam  of  meroory  and  ammo- 
ninm — and  this  a  metal  oompoeed  of  1  YtAaxM 
of  nitn^en  and  4  Tolomes  <a  hydrogen. 

AHHONIUB,  Bornamed  Saooas  or  the  Saok- 
OaBszKa,  because  his  official  employment  was 
that  of  pablio  pwter  of  Alexandria,  By  aome^ 
lie  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  later  Fla- 
toado  Bcnod.  He  ninnbered  ammg  his  Inq>ill^ 
LcaginiMi,  Plotinns,  and  Origen.  He  diea  A.  D. 
Sis,  aged  80.  According  to  his  system  of  tiieo^ 
logioaf  philoeophy,  God  is  primarily  essenee, 
and  secondarily,  knowledge  and  power,  the  two 
last  being  developments  of  the  first;  ue  world 
is  commuted  to  the  care  of  inferiw  divinities; 
and  asoetlo  life  toads  to  a  knowledge  of  tbo  In- 
finite. 

AMMONOOSnOE,  LowBB,  a  river  which 
rises  near  Hoont  Washington,  in  Coos  Oo., 
N.  H.,  parsnes  a  oonrse  of  110  miles,  and  fiUls 
into  the  Oonnecticnt  river. — Ajcmohoosuok, 
rrppn,  also  rises  in  Ooos  Oo^  K.  H.,  and  after 
a  course  of  76  miles,  empties  its  widen  into 
ibm  Oonneotieut  at  Horthumberland. 

AMMU^mOK,  comprises  the  prctjecttles, 
cihnrgM,  and  art!  wa  nsed  for  priming,  required 
for  the  use  ctf  fire-anns,  and,  as  the  word  is 
generally  understood,  supposes  these  artitdes  to 
be  made  up  ready  for  use.  Thus,  anaU-«rm 
nminimittoa  comprises  cartridges  and  percUBelon 
caps  (the  latter,  of  coarse,  are  mmeoeBsary 
where  flint-looks  or  the  needle-gon  are  in  use) ; 
field-artillery  ammonititm  is  composed  of  shot, 
loaded  shell,  case  shot,  shrapndl,  cartridges, 
prizmng  tubes,  matches,  port^res,  Ao^  with  rook- 
«ta  for  looket-batteriee.  In  fortresses  and  for 
^egos,  the  powdw  is  generally  kept  in  barrela, 
nod  made  up  in  oartridf^  when  required  for 
use;  so  we  tiie  various  compodtimis  required 
dttzing  a  ^ege ;  the  hollow  shot  are  also 
fflled  on  the  spot  The  proportion  of  ammn- 
xdticm  aeoompanying  an  army  in  the  field 
Tariea  according  to  dronmstanoea.  Generally 
an  in&ntiy  soldier  carries  60  roonda,  sddom 
more ;  and  a  similar  quantity  per  man  accom- 
panies the  army  la  wagons,  while  a  fhrther 
aupi^y  follows  with  the  park  columns  a  march 
or  two  to  the  rear.  For  neld-artUlery,  between 
150  and  200  rounds  per  gun  are  always  with  the 
battwy,  partly  in  the  gon-limber  boxes,  psztiy 
in  aepBtta  wagons;  another  SOO  ronnds  ace 
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genarally  vrith  the  ammanitaon-reserve  of  the 
army,  and  a  third  supply  follows  with  the 
park  colamoa.  This  is  the  rule  in  most  civil- 
ized armies,  and  applies,  of  ocmrse,  to  the 
beginning  of  a  campaign  only;  after  a  few 
months  of  campaigning,  the  ammunition-re- 
serves are  generally  very  severely  drawn  upon, 
perhaps  lost  after  a  disasteona  battle,  and  their 
repla<ang  is  often  difficult  and  slow. 

AlOfUinTION  BBEAB,  is  the  bread  oon- 
tracted  for  by  government  and  distribnted  to 
private  soldiers. 

AMNESTY  (Gr.  afnnj<rruL,  non-mnembranoe), 
ia  a  term  now  used  to  express  an  act  of  grace 
on  the  part  of  a  soverdgn,  by  which  pohtical 
offenders  are  relieved  of  the  cbnsequenoes  of 
their  offences  against  public  order.  It  is  usual 
for  sovereigns  on  coming  to  the  crown,  or  on 
the  birth  of  an  heir,  or  sometimes  of  a  great 
and  nnexpeeted  viotory,  to  perform  this  act  cHf 
graoe.  Amnesties  are  either  general,  extending 
to  all  c^fondera,  or  partial,  exdading  a  partioolar  * 
dass  q(  offenders,  or  certain  individoajs  named, 
from  ita  boMfite. 

AUO,  Abthont  Wnxui^  a  negro  bwn  on 
the  Gold  Ooast,  in  the  earlier  part  of  tlie  IStii 
century.  He  came  to  HoUiuid  and  became 
a  prot6g6  of  the  dnke  of  Brunswick,  who  sent 
him  to  the  universi^  of  Halle.  He  epoke 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  Dutch,  and 
French.  After  his  patron's  death  he  became 
very  melancholy,  and  returned  to  his  naUve 
land,  where  he  lived  a  solitary  life,  and  died 
in  1767,  in  one  of  the  Dutch  company's  fort& 

AMOL,  a  city  of  Persia  on  the  river  Heraz, 
in  the  province  of  Mazanderan,  about  12  miloe 
above  its  outlet  into  the  Oaspian  sea.  At 
Amol,  a  bridge  is  constructed  over  the  river 
6upp<Mrted  t^^  12  arolies.  The  papulation  is 
greatest  in  winttt-,  when  ft  is  estimated  at 
nearly  4/0,000. 

AHONTOKB,  Willuil  a  celebrated  French 
physicist,  bom  1668,  died  Oct.  11,  1706.  He 
was  deprived  of  hearing  in  early  life,  by  dia- 
ease.  It  is  said  that  he  refbsed  to  make  any 
effort  to  relieve  his  malady,  and  devoted  hun- 
self  diligently  to  the  study  oi  geometry  and  me- 
chanics, but  whether  from  a  love  of  the  retire- 
ment his  deafiieas  secured  him,  or  because  he 
deemed  it  incurable,  does  not  appear.  He  wrote 
several  important  treatises  vpon.  scientific  sub- 
jects, and  constructed  some  new  instruments  in 
physical  science.  He  first  conceived,  1684^ 
the  idea  of  comnumicating  between  distant 
TKHUte  by  signals  to  be  observed  throaghmagnify- 
jnggiaseea,  though  the  use  of  the  signal  telegraph 
was  not  introduced  until  aboat  a  century  after^ 
ward,  1798.  He  also  wrote  an  elaborate  and 
able  treatise  for  the  Boyal  Academy,  entitied 
"A  Kew  Theory  of  Friotion."  His  variooa 
Bcdentifio  prodactions  are  found  in  the  Mtmoitn 
de  VAcademie  de»  S<denoe»^  1696-1705. 

AHOOD,  a  territorial  divimon  of  India,  prov- 
ince of  Guxerat,  on  the  gulf  of  Oamboy.  The 
district  near  the  sea  ia  occupied  in  the  mann&o- 
tnre  of  salt,  a  goTeinment  mouopoiy  ia  Indi^ 
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AMOOR,  Ahoub,  or  Amitb,  a  river  In  Borib- 
eMtem  Asia,  formed  bj  the  oonflnence  of  the 
river  Shilka  flowing  8.  W.  from  the  tniDS<6ai- 
region  in  central  or  eastern  Siberia,  and  of 
river  Aivoon,  coming  from  a  aonth-eastwn 
direotion.  The  two  rivers  unite  at  tiie  qwt 
called  StreletthnMa  Stanxtta  (Shooter's  PosQ, 
in  about  hit.  88®  N.  and  long.  121°  E. 
The  Amoor  runs  throng  Siberia 
and  the  nortbeni  part  of  Tartary,  or  the 
laud  oi  ICantohoo,  maUiic  an  arc,  and  pen* 
etrating  sonth  into  Mfinto&OMia  as  &r  as  lat. 
43<*  80^  then  flowing  N.  S.  it  empties  Into  the 
seaof  OUiotsk,aba3iofthenortheniFaciflo,  in 
nearly  the  same  latitude  with  its  rise^  and  at 
long.  1^°  E.  The  montii  of  the  Amoor  forms 
the  sea  of  Kid,  and  thm  the  gulf  of  Amoor  op- 
poeite  to  the  island  of  Saghalieo.  Us  whole 
length  is  about  1, 800  miles.  Its  principal  north- 
em  affluents  are  the  Oldo,  Toheekeeree,  Boreia 
or  Kiaman,-  Aiiioon  or  Henkoor ;  its  soathem,the 
Soongari,  and  OosoorL  The  Amoor  is  navigable 
for  its  whole  lengtii;  its  estuary,  however,  is 
filled  with  sand  and  soft  mud,  rendering  the 
passage  difficult  for  80  to  40  miles  from  the 
moutn.  It  fl'eezes  f<»'  its  whole  length  at 
the  be^nning  of  Novembw,  and  remains  frozen 
till  March,  forming  a  highwOT  for  sledges. 
Daring  winter,  the  shores  are  Tinted  by  heavy 
snow-storms  oalled^  In  Sibola,  purga.  Va- 
rioos  Tongnrian  tnbea,  soeh  as  the  Giliaoka, 
the  Uansooos,  and  others,  inhabit  or  rove  on 
both  banks,  like  the  Hantohoo  Tartars  on  the 
Bonthem.  The  whole  ref^on  of  the  Amoor,  as 
far  even  as  from  200  to  800  miles  on  the 
south,  is  already  a  Rossian  possession,  whose 
capital  is  the  fort  of  Nikoltieff  on  the  right  or 
southern  bank  of  the  river,  at  tiie  point  where 
it  be^ns  to  be  navigable.  Both  shores  are  cov- 
ered with  thick  foreste  of  i^ne^  oi^  lime,  ma- 
ple, and  cork  trees.  There  are  also  fertile 
prairies,  and  the  vine  prospws  in  tiie  southwa 
distrif^  The  river  abounds  with  flrii,  and  con- 
tains some  previously  unknown  species  dt  %\m- 
geon.  InttieoldlwenclB.  aadinlbestilleziBt- 
uig  popular  belief  of  onrthem  Aria,  Ihe  ooon^ 
of  uie  Amoor  is  the  land  of  gold  and  of 
promise.  A  steamer  called  the  America,  built 
at  New  York  few  the  navigation  of  this  river, 
first  ascended  it  in  the  begmniog  of  166?. 

AMOORANG,  or  AHovsiLNa,  a  bay  and  vil- 
hige  of  the  island  of  Oelebes.  The  bay  is  on 
the  N.  "W.  coast  in  laL  1°  11',  long.  124° 
86'  £.  It  is  about  14  miles  long  and  6  broad, 
having  an  uichorage  for  vemels.  The  viUun 
hes  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  S5  ndles  S.  w. 
<tfMatado. 

AKOR,  the  god  of  love,  had  no  place  in  t^e 
Rinnan  mythobgy  wqper.  The  Greek  god, 
Ero^  was  called,  in  ue  Latin  Uteratara^  Amor. 
The  attributes  of  ibis  god  will  be  treated  of 
under  the  head  of  Ebos. 

AMOBETTL  Oablo,  nUnerakwist,  bom  at 
Oneglia  in  1741,  died  at  Milan  in  1816.  In 
1757  be  Jdned  the  order  of  the  Angustines,  and 
was  aj^Kdnted  a  member  <tf  the  secular  clergy 
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bytitept^  Lil773hewasohoBenproA«orel 
can(Hilaw  at  Parma,  and  in  1797  lilnvriaaof  the 
Ambrorian  library.  After  the  foundstioi  U  the 
Soeiiia  Affraria,  oy  Haria  Theresa  h  the  Pal- 
ace Brera,  he  became  secretary  <^  Him  some^, 
and  in  1808  was  made  membc^  the  mrigUt 
d$Ue  mvaiere.  His  Nuota  teelta  d?opm^ 
mteremmti  tulle  teterue  e  tuHe  arti,  a  ■work,  in 
S9  volumes,  familiarizes  the  Italians  viUi  tbe 
sdentifio  progress  of  other  natitms.  He  wu  tbt 
first  to  make  known  the  treasures  Uw  An> 
l»orian  library,  by  cauang  the  pnblieatfcm  rf 
Lei»iardo  da  Vind's  mannscripto  and  Ascrip- 
tions of  traveL— Masu.  Pnuranii,  a  leanwd 
Italian  woman,  the  niece  of  Carlo  Amoretti,  vbo 
bestowed  great  pains  upon  her  educatjon,  wm 
bom  at  Oncttlia  in  1766,  died  in  1767.  At  tha 
age  of  16,  uie  sustained,  in  public,  aignmoitB 
on  various  topics  of  philosophy.  She  studied 
Iaw,  and  at  the  age  of  21,  graduated  at  PbTis, 
and  reodved  from  the  nnivenity  her  doetoi^ 
diploma.  She  wrote  a  treatise  on  Bcman  liT, 
which  was  published  after  her  death. 

AHORITES.  The  Amorites  were  descend- 
ants of  Ham,  and  the  most  powerful  tribe  of  Cbi- 
naan.  The  name  is  frequently  ^pUed  gaeenDf 
to  all  the  Oanaanites.  They  occupied  a  portin 
of  the  teiritocy  promised  to  Abraham  and  hk 
posterity,  and  the  Israelitea  bad  a  loig  and  se- 
vere contest  with  them,  to  g^poBsesdtm. 
Amorites  were  of  large  stature,  and  poflBeesed 
great  physical  prowess  (Amos  ii.  9).  The  bed- 
stead of  Og,  the  king  of  Bashan,  was  9  cubits  in 
length,  and  4  in  breadth.  The  territory  of  Uie 
Amorites  lay  mainly  between  Jordan  and  A^ 
non,  jnst  north  of  the  Dead  sea,  a  pomaooa 
gtvrai  in  the  division  to  the  tribe  of  Jndik. 
Although  the  command  to  the  people  wsb  ot- 
terly  to  destroy  the  Amorites,  yet,  so  difBcult 
does  this  seem  to  have  been  of  acoompliahmeot^ 
that  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Uaooabees,  tluif 
were  still  extant,  and  a  dangerous  enemy  to  tbo 
peace  of  the  ooontry. 

AKQROB,  Fbaboboo,  a  Danish  eolonel,  bora 

atVakncia,  1769,  died  at  Paris  in  IS^^seml 
witii  distinotion  m  the  '^■"^*ff"  of  17M  uu 
1798,  eqpecdaUy  on  oocaiion  ^dcrfending  tbs 
ftnt  St.  Mva»  against  the  Frmoh  general  De^ 
ndsL  Alter  the  peace  of  Raalee  in  1796,  he  es- 
tablished at  Madrid  a  military  school  sfterthe 
system  of  Peetaloz^  and  in  1807  he  was  4>- 
pointed  tutw  of  the  Spanish  in&nt  Don  Frsncu- 
code  Paula.  Underling  Joseph  he  became  ohUi 
intendant  of  police  and  roysil  oommiseioiitfof 
the  provinoe  of  Gnipnscoa.  Ferdinand  VH 
Iwnished  him  from  Spain.  He  went  to  fituM, 
where  he  was  reotived  with  open  arm  Ht 
was  the  first  to  introduce  gymnastics  •*  0°  ^ 
ment  into  the  French  system  of  ednoatioB.  Bs 
became  director  of  the  militanr  normal  gJ^iBOr 
■inm  of  Fuk,  which  waa  fbinisbed  and  » 
taUUied,  under  the  am^osa  of  the  T«m 
government,  and  pnhliahed  abo  variona  eeas^ 
connected  with  administrative^  mihttry, 
edncalional  matters. 
AMORTIZATION,  or  Ahobxizbiiiir 
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amartiaare),  in  old  English  law  the  alienation 
or  conveyance  of  real  estate  to  oorporattcms, 
vas  proMbited  by  a  series  of  statntes,  the  earli- 
eat  of  which,  the  magna  oharta  of  Henry  III., 
Implied  only  to  eccleeiasticiil,  bat  were  snbee- 
qaeoUy  extended  to  all  oorporations.  Their 
uiflnenoe  is  not  yet  exdnot^  either  in  En^and 
or  America,  tiioogh  the  powers  of  corporations 
have  been  mnch  enlarged  in  both  ooontries,  and 
in  some  states  put  npon  the  same  footing  in 
this  regard  with  those  of  private  parties.  These 
Btitatw  were  called  the  Btatates  of  nutrtmain, 
as  flnhiddiiig  oonveyanoes  into  dead  hands — 
lienoe  amortaxatioD. 

AHOBT,  TnoHia,  a  odebrated  eooentrio 
indrvidaal  and  writer,  was  born  in  Enf^land,  but 
went  with  King  William  to  Ireland,  where  he 
tpeoi  a  considerable  portion  ci  his  life,  a  com- 
panion of  the  famous  Dean  Swift  He  was  the 
ftothor  of  memoirs  of  the  lives  of  several  ladies, 
and  the  life  of  John  Bonole,  Esq.,  which  lat- 
ter is  eapposed  to  be  a  description  of  its  anthor. 
He  was  known  as  an  ardent  student,  and  &e- 

anently  in  traversing  the  most  thronged 
noronghfures^  he  was  observed  to  be  al»orbed 
in  meditation,  qoite  abstracted  from  what  was 
oceorring  about  him.  He  died  In  Uoy,  1760, 
in  his  97th  year. 

AUOS,  tme  of  the  Ituer  prophets,  who  pro- 
phflried  in  the  dm  of  Uznah,  king  of  Jndah, 
and  Jeroboam  II.  onsrael,  between  the  revdt  ana 
tihe  oaptiviir  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  from  abont 
768  to  784  B.  0.  He  was  therefore  contempo- 
rary with  Isai^  and  Hosea.  He  was  a  native 
of  Tekoa  in  the  central  part  of  Jndea.  He  does 
not  ^tpear  to  have  been  educated  as  a  prophet, 
bat  according  to  his  own  account  (vii.  1^  16) 
was  taken  from  his  flocks  to  prophesy.  His 
prc^heoies  were  eepedally  addressed  to  Israel, 
and  were  delivered  in  the  time  of  their  greatest 
prosperity  as  a  separate  people.  They  denounce 
the  kingdtnn  of  Israel,  and  foretell  the  captivity. 

AKOSKEAG,  a  Tillage  in  Hillsborough 
ooonty,  K.  H><tf  comAdwable  manoiSusturing 
importance.  The  river  Meirimacfc  ftlls  66 
feet  in  a  mOsi  aflbrding  nnriTalled  water 
power.  Amoskeag  has  been  recently  incorpo- 
rated within  the  city  of  Manoheeter.  TheAmos- 
ks^f  nuuiu&ctariiuc  co.  have  4  mills,  contaimng 
IKI,646  q>indles  and  1,666  looms,  affording  em- 
ptmnent  to  2,100  fomales  and  400  males.  Tlie 
daily  product  of  their  labor  is  66,000  yards,  or 
87  miles  of  tickings,  denims,  drillings,  sheetings, 
and  othor  goods.  There  are  abo  machine 
shops  oonneoted  with  the  above,  which  employ 
600  persona  and  manufacture  60  locomotives  a 
year,  together  with  a  vast  amount  of  machinery. 
Another  large  fiuitory,  to  employ  1,600  persons. 
Las  reoentiy  been  completed. 

AMOUBEUX,  PiSBBB  JoesPB,  a  French 
lATridao,  b<«n  at  Beaooaiie,  about  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century,  died  in  1884  at  ICont- 
peffier,  where  be  was  librarian  to  tha  med- 
lEofll  Aoatty.  He  it  the  antiiOT  <tf  nunwroos 
wfffks  <Hi  medldne,  natural  hbtny,  botany,  and 
agriRdtare.  Teaidflr,aTfii7«ompet«itatttD(»i^, 


speaks  very  highly  of  Dr. 
rural  economy. 

AHOY,  a  seaport  tow 
Fokien,  China,  situated  a 
ia^nd  of  the  same  name,  i 
118°  18'  E.,  abreast  of  th 
of  Formosa.   Amoy  is  bui 
fiunng  a  fine  harbor.  It 
about  800,000 ;  has  many 
at  the  time  of  the  British 
sidwable  forts,  one  of  thei 
and  is  reckoned  to  be  near 
ference.  Amoy  Is  the  por 
oi^  of  Ohang-onoo-foo,  wi 
oommunioanon.  The  mlu 
chi^em(doyed  in  trade,  f 
reck<med  among  the  most  e 
The  port  was  open  to  the  1 
it  was  dosed.   It  was  capl 
in  1811,  and  by  the  treat 
tlirown  open,  firat  to  Britai 
alike.   The  native  mercha 
tennve  trade  coastwise,  i 
Manila,  Siam,  and  the  Hi 
own  more  than  800  junks, 
burden.   The  chief  exports 
phor,  sugar,  sugar  candy,  piq 
earthenware,  Joss  stick,  ani 
impula  ocmaiEt  of  rice,  oa 
fr<nn  FiHinosa,  East  Indian 
and  goods,  betel-nut,  steel, 
digo,  rattans,  rice,  pepper, 
bMhe  de  mer,  and  deer  and 

AMPELIUS,  Looros,  a 
whose  life  we  know  nothing 
epoch  is  the  third  century  I 
rdgn  of  Theodcfflius  the  Gref 
Tr^an  in  his  works,  he  is  i 
that  emperor,  and  as  be  aayi 
man  who  ever  voluntarily  al  i 
rignty,"  he  is  supposed  to  . 
Biodetian,  who  did  abdicat 
also  speaks  of  the  temple  of  l 
as  ezUting.   This  teD]|de  wt 
260  of  our  era.  His  small  n  ; 
ir«i»or£a2j>,  and  oontdna  a  n  i 
natural  phenomena  and  his  i 
is  generally  printed  with  Tk  i 
published  separately  b^  Bee  , 
The  earliest  edition  printed  i 
edited  by  Sanmaise,  Hanoret 

AKPEBE,  AndbA  Ha-bie, 
pher  and  author,  born  at 
1776,  died  at  Harseilles,  Ju 
a  boy  he  showed  a  singular 
ematics,  in  which  at  10  yea 
made  remarkable  pn^rees, 
persuaded  to  t^ly  himself  \i 
studies.    He  flnaUv  oonsent 
g^Lthat  he  mi^t  be  able  to 
of£nler  lud  Bemoolli,  whit 
eessible  cmly  in  Latin.  At 
had  gone  tluough  the  whole  i 
studies,  and  had  read  the  grea 
Diderot  and  D*Akmbert  so  th 
yeansfterward  be  could  still  ni 
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of  tin  work.  The  death  of  his  fUher,  who 
ftU  a  victim  to  the  guillotine  in  the  rertdiition, 
aflbirted  him  with  aooh  imifoimd  melandidT 
tint  finr  upward  of  &  year  his  friends  feared 
that  bia  fine  intelleot  hftd  been  pennaaenUy  Im- 
paired. An  eesaj  ob  botany  hj  Rooneao, 
which  aooidentaUy  Ml  into  hu  handB,  atoosed 
him  6an  thie  letnuCT,  and  he  applied  himaelf 
with  enthndaam  to  botanical  etames,  read  ro- 
manoes,  wrote  Terses,  and  pr^eoted  poems, 
tragedies,  and  traoBlatioas.  This  romantio 
mood  having  expended  itself  he  returned  to 
lufl  Boienfjflo  pursuits,  and  in  1799  was  (4>point- 
ed  professor  ol  mathematios  at  Lyons,  a  post 
which  he  owed  to  an  able  treatise,  entitled 
"  Considerations  on  the  Mathematical  Theory 
of  Garnet  of  Ohanoe,"  hia  first  publication. 
Advaaoemeot  rapidly  followed,  and  In  1808 
wa  find  him  inspector  general « the  imiTeiafy, 
la  the  anooeeding  year  pn^asor  mathemati- 
oalanalyid8iathep<dyteohnicBcdiool<tf  Pari^  a 
chevalier  o(  the  k^ra  of  honw,  and  in  1B14  a 
member  of  Uie  institute.  In  1830  he  began  to  de- 
vote mooh  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  eleo* 
tKHnagnetism,  and  in  1824-'26  published  the 
reaolt  of  his  researchee  in  two  volumes,  under 
the  tide  of  Seeueil  da  obetnxUumt  eleetro- 
imumi^w»,  a  work  characterized  by  profound 
thought  and  philosophical  ea^^ity,  and  on 
wbidn  his  reputation  as  a  soientmo  man  secure- 
ly rests.  His  publications  are  ezoeedingly  nn- 
meroua,  and  conast  of  treatises  on  various 
soioitiflc  BultJects,  many  of  them  b^ng  contri- 
butiona  to  La  jowmal  dt  VeeoU  polyUehrUgue, 
and  the  Mmoirm  d»  Pliutitut.  Ampere  was 
a  man  <tf  gooial  hnmor  and  great  ^plidtj  ot 
diaracter,  and  dngolarly  ignorant  of  the  world, 
from  which  be  lived  retired.  Beneath  a  timid 
and  apparentiy  unmnpathetio  exterior  he  oon- 
oealed  a  truly  nobw  fpiAt,  and  when  the  oc- 
casion demanded— aa'  in  uie  Greek  or  Polish 
revolutions— oould  express  himself  with  an  el-, 
oquent  enthusiasm  that  sometimes  surprised 
himself.  He  was  engs^d  on  bis  last  great 
work,  **  The  Classification  of  the  Sciences,"  at 
the  time  of  his  death. — Jban  Jaoqubs,  son  of 
the  preceding,  and  a  French  author  of  some  note, 
bom  at  Lyons,  Acs.  12,  1800.  His  edaoation 
was  onn^etea  under  the  supervision  of  bis 
ftther  at  Paris,  where  he  had  access  to  some 
of  the  moat  refined  aodetj,  and  enjoyed  the 
friendship  ot  Ibdame  Recander  and  Chateau- 
briand. He  pursued  a  course  of  philosophy 
with  Coonn,  and  like  hia  fether  ear^  conceiv- 
ed a  pasnoa  fer  English  and  Gwman  literature, 
romance,  and  belles-lettres.  After  some  years 
devoted  to  travel  and  literary  pursuits,  in  1883 
he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  a  professor  in  the 
ooll^  of  France.  In  1843  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions  uid 
belles-lettres,  and  five  years  afterward  of  the 
French  academy.  He  has  been  connected  with 
the  Olobe^  a  newBp«>er,  and  the  Heme  Fran- 
fowo,  latterly  with  the  Seivs  de$  Deux  MondsM, 
to  which  he  contributed  a  well-written  series 
of  articles  <m  a  journey  in  E^^ypt  and  Nnbia  in 
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1844.  jHie  hieroglyphic  remains  of  tiieaeoMii- 
tries  attracted  a  luse  share  of  Ui  attntxn, 
and  hia  Boooeea  in  deo^aing  them  attots  lus 
sUU  uid  biduBtnr.  He  has  traveOed  nndi  (a 
Sun^  and  the  East,  and  bears  the  reputatkn 
of  an  unasnslly  accomplished  sdKdar  in  modmi 
languages  and  literature.  Some  yean  am  1h 
visited  the  United  States,  throu{^  whicn  be 
made  an  extended  tour,  paying  mueh  sttention 
to  aborigind  remans  and  antiqidtica,  and  ob- 
serving carefully  the  habits  of  the  people.  Tia 
result  of  his  travels  was  published  in  the  Bem 
de»  Dtntx  Mondat,  but  feiled  to  exdte  nnoh  at- 
tention. His  works  entitied  D«  la  Chiiu  et  ia 
tranaux  de  Bemaaat^  and  La  Oreee,  Som,  A 
Dant$^  evince  his  knowledge  of  languages  ud 
general  lito^iture. 

AMPFIKG,  a  village  of  Bavaria.  Jtlaaboid 
6  mfiea  W.  of  Mflhldor^  and  ranarkaUe  asbefag 
in  1882  the  soene  of  a  teriiUe  oosfliet  betmoi 
the  emperor  Louis  Bavaria,  and  IMtrie  > 
<3t  Austria,  in  wldch  the  latter  was  entirdrle- 
flMited.  In  the  year  1800  the  femous  retreat  of 
MOTeau  b^san  here. 

AMPHIAEAUS,  a  prophet  and  warrior  rf 
antiquity^aon  of  Oicles  or  Apollo,  and Hypenn- 
nestra.  He  was  married  to  Xhiphj^Ie,  dan^- 
ter  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos,  by  whom  he 
had  numerous  sons.  Having  sworn  that  be 
would  abide  by  the  dedsion  ^Eripbyle  od  wj 
difference  which  might  arise  between  hims^ 
and  Adraatos,  that  perfidious  woman  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  oath  to  force  Amphiarans  to 
Mn  in  the  enterprlaa  <tf  the  7  agaiiwt  Thelw 
Before  setting  out  be  made  his  sons  pnoma 
to  poi^  the  treachery  of  their  motho'.  At 
the  wsgi  of  Thebes  he  greatly  distingtnsbed 
himsrif^  but  being  pursued  by  PeridTmenns,  be 
fied  toward  the  river  Ismeniaa,  where  the  eartb 
opened  and  swallowed  him.  Zeus,  howeva^, 
made  Amphiarans  immortal,  and  thenoefiKib 
be  was  worshipped  as  a  hero  all  over  Grewfc 
His  prophetic  powers  were  eommoQly  aaeiAed 
to  his  descent  from  ApoUa 
•  AMPHIBIA.  There  is  probaUy  no  trail 
amphibious  animal,  as  that  would  imdy  tbi 
possibility  of  living  and  breathing  eqnalty  veU 
in  air  and  in  water.  The  old  naturalists  gar* 
the  name  to  beavers,  otters,  froe^  oid  ottff 
jmim*ia  frxm  all  the  <vders  c»  v«telmt*i 
LlmUBUH  restricted  the  term  to  reptike  vitk 
oold  blood  and  atmple  dnmlation :  Onrier  called 
amphiUa  raoh  TniPwrnJa  aa  ean  dwell  od  lend 
or  m  the  water,  like  the  aeaL  tiie  wains,  ^ 
dugcmg^  occupying  a  positicm  mtermediato  be- 
tween the  fiuine  and  the  maranpial  amnwi. 
There  are,  strictly  speaking,  ammals  whiu 
have  both  gills  and  rudimentary  longs,  as  w 
proteus.  the  nren,  the  menobranohas,  bot  tW 
are  decidedly  aquatic,  and  perish  sooner 
in  the  air.  The  amphibia  constitute  an  aroer 
of  reptiles  (the  latradvia  of  later  heipetolwi*^* 
and  may  be  characterized  as  vertebrated  «)»• 
mals,  with  cold  blood,  naked  skin,  reprodnonl 
by  means  of  eggs,  and  most  of  th«n  aadeisouig 
a  metunn^oeia  or  idiangB  uf  oondilioB,  bi™S 
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rdAtion  to  a  tranntion  from  an  aqnatio  respira- 
tion hj  gills  to  an  atmoq)herio  reefpiration  by 
Inngs,  and  a  oonseqnent  alteration  in  general 
etmotore  and  mode  of  life.  These  choraotera 
hftTe  led  some  writers  to  ccmdder  the  amphibift 
as  a  distinct  dass,  instead  of  a  mere  order  of 
reptilia.  As  a  form  oonneoting  two  others  of 
higher  trpioal  importanoe,  the  reptiles  and  the 
fishes,  the  amphibia  are  specially  interesting. 
No  arrangement  proposed  by  nataraUsts  pre- 
sents a  perfect  division  ti  the  diflforent  fonns ; 
the  fbllowlDg  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bell,  of  Londmi, 
founded  on  the  abeenoe,  or  presence,  and  dura- 
tion of  the  gills,  seems  tbe  most  natiu^  :~€las8 
Amphibia.  Order  1.  Amphipsbubta.  Body 
elongated,  formed  for  swimming;  feet  either 
four,  or  two  anterior  only;  tail  compressed, 
persisteq^ ;  respiration  aquatic  throughout  lifB, 
by  external  persistent  gills,  coexisting  with" 
rudimentary  lungs ;  the  eyes  witii  lids.  Qenera, 
Protmu^  Siren,  Siredon,  MeMbranehvM^  PteudO' 
hranekui.— Order  3.  AjfovBA.  Body  Huvt  and 
broad;  feet  during  tiie  tadpole  state  want^ft 
afterward  four,  the  hinder  (mes  Umg  atid  fbrmea 
Ibr  leaping;  tail  before  the metamorphods  long 
and  compressed,  afterward  wanting ;  ribe  want- 
ing; vertebrs  few  and  anofaylosed  together: 
re^iration  at  first  aquatic  by  gills,  afterward 
atmoB|dierio  by  Inngs;  gills  at  first  external, 
bat  withdrawn  into  the  chest  before  the  meta- 
morphoeis ;  impregnation  effected  externally 
dnring  the  passage  of  the  ^gs.  Oeuera,  EanOy 
Hyla,  Geratophrya,  Bvfo,  Rhinella,  Otilopha, 
I>uctyUtkray  Sombinator,  Brenieepe. — OrtUr  8. 
UnoDSLA.  Body  long  and  slender ;  feet  always 
four ;  tail  long  and  permstent ;  rite  very  short ; 
respiration  at  first  aquatic  by  external  gills, 
afterward  atmosphoic  by  cellular  lungs ;  ver- 
tebro  numerous  and  movable ;  Impregnation 
intemaL  Genera,  StUamaadriiia^  SaUmandra, 
Molge^ — Order  4.  Abbasohia.  Body  long  uid 
fbrmedfbrswimndng;  feetfonr;  enmiam8(^; 
tail  compressed;  re^iration  by  lungs  only; 
gills  absent ;  no  metamorphosis  known.  Gen- 
era, Menepama,  Amphiuma. — Order  S.  Apod  a. 
Body  elongated,  slender,  and  snake-like ;  feet 
none;  taO  very  short,  aunost  wanting;  lungs, 
one  larger  then  the  other;  ribs  very  short; 
breast-bone  wanting;  iinpr^nation  unknown, 
pn^iaUy  intemaL  The  existence  of  gills  at  any 
period  of  life  is  unknown,  G^nus,  OaeiUa. — In 
the  adult  amphibia  the  skeleton  varies  consid- 
erably in  form  and  composition,  according  to 
their  habits  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  a 
tail.  In  the  ttog.  which  moves  extensively  on 
land,  we  find  the  hind  lees  grmtly  develops  to 
enaUe  them  to  take  the  enormcos  le^ts  by 
vrhioh  they  pnrsne  their  prey  and  eseape  from 
damor ;  beoioe  they  have  no  naeleoe  tail,  tbur 
bOffitt  art)  contracted  Itm^tudinaUy  into  a  short 
Rtaec^  and  the  vi;rl<;lirw  nre  few,  united  into  a 
iTn^jlo  lljuiinviil^lio  piL'c^  Unprt»vi*k'(I  with  ribs. 
On  thv  L'i>ntrflrv,  tlio  wuKT-salKiiiniidor*  yf 
iivn  tf  liiive  a  loDf^  tJiil,  n  r^lomloi-  flioiiljlo  body, 
uu*l  all  tlicir  {H'g'ans  fitltil  iiw  iiijijntir^  lite.  The 


oalcareoufl,  and  less  transparent  and  fiexitile, 
than  in  fishes.  The  bones  of  the  skull  do  not 
overlap  each  other,  but  have  their  mar^s  in 
contact  and  occasionally  nnited ;  the  bones  of 
the  &oe  are  more  closely  united  to  those  of  the 
aknll  than  in  the  fishes;  the  intermaziLlaiy  and 
jaw-bones  are  much  developed,  transversdy, 
expanding  the  general  form  of  the  skull  without 
Invdving  any  enlargement  of  the  brdn  (»vity, 
whidi  ia  very  small.  The  hyoid  bone  experir 
ences  most  remarkable  changes  in  tiuMe  genera 
which  undergo  metamorphosis.  In  the  highest 
amphibia,  the  bones  of  tiie  spine  are  very  few ; 
in  the  frc^  there  are  9,  in  the  pipa  only  8,  un- 
provided with  ribs,  bnt  having  long  transverse 
processes ;  the  anterior  articul&r  sumces  of  the 
bodies  are  concave,  and  the  posterior  convex ; 
in  the  tadpole,  and  in  the  genera  which  retun 
their  ^Ua  through  life  (siren,  menobranchus, 
Ac.,  hence  called  pereimi'brandiiate)^  the  sub- 
stance between  the  vertebro  is  t)OiL  and  con- 
tained in  onp-like  hollows  fionned  by  tlw  concave 
articular  sar&oes  ^  contiguous  hemes,  precfaely 
as  in  fishes ;  anothw  pnx^  of  the  intermediate 
condition  of  tiiese  lower  forms  of  the  olasB.  In 
the  salamanders  the  vertebras  are  more  numer- 
ous, espe(^y  those  trf  the  tail ;  in  the  dren 
the  trunk  has  as  many  as  48,  and  the  tail  as 
many  more.  The  limbs  are  arranged  on  very 
different  plans  in  the  difierent  gronps ;  in  the 
frogs  and  toads  they  are  well  developed,  and 
suited  for  active  leaping  and  swimming ;  in  the 
elongated  aquatic  speciea  the  limbs  are  small 
and  feeble ;  in  officilia,  there  are  not  even  the 
rudiments  of  limt» ;  in  these  tlie  imperfect  de- 
velopment of  the  extremities  is  compensated  by 
the  extent  of  the  ^ine  of  the  body  and  t^  by 
the  curves  and  flexures  of  which  they  swim 
with  oondder^e  rapidity.  In  the  fish-like 
tadpole,  the  limbs  are  at  first  scarcely  percepti- 
ble, and  in  their  {^adnal  development  acquire 
a  considerable  rise  soA  well-defined  form  while 
yet  imprisoned  beneath  the  sUn ;  the  hind  legs 
are  first  seen ;  the  tail  Is  much  developed, 
gradually  disappearing  by  absorption  as  the 
Umbs  acquire  tiieir  full  size.  All  the  amphibia 
have  teeth  on  t^e  palate;  the  salamanders  have 
them  also  in  both  the  upper  and  lower  jaws, 
the  frogs  in  the  upper  only,  and  the  toads  in 
ndther;  the  jaw-teeth  are  always  slender, 
sharp-pointed,  and  closely  set;  the  frog  has 
about  40  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw ;  the 
salamander  has  abont  60  above  and  below;  the 
palatine  teeth  are  generally  arranged  trans- 
versely, partdlel  to  the  jaw-teeth.  In  the  adult 
amphibia  the  gullet  is  wide  and  short ;  the 
stomacih  is  a  simple  sac,  elongated  in  the  aquatlo 
species ;  the  intestine  is  bnt  slightly  convoluted, 
and  tnmri'iatf  in  a  clcxc^  or  ponch^  which 
also  receives  the  opeuiage  of  tlio  geiiitul  and 
orlaary  organs ;  tlie  vent  in  tlm  irngn  aud  toads 
Gpeas  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  bFtck;  in  the 
other  forma  it  ia  beneath  the  eommcLi'tsinetit  of 
the  tflil,  M  in  ordinary  n5]>tlles.  Tlio  liver, 
p&noreoa,  mid  splooii,  are  foiiml  in  jill  thu  icUii-ii. 
nw^mphfltiG  and  lacteal  syeteixu  an  <UEtrem«]jr 
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developed ;  in  the  course  of  the  lymphatics  are 
foond  pnUatiDg  carities  or  ventricles  vrhidi 
propel  thdr  oonteots  toward  the  veios ;  their 
pnlsatioDS,  however,  not  coinciding  with  those 
of  the  heart,  nor  those  of  one  side  with  those 
of  th»  otiier.  Id  the  oircalating  system  we  find 
the  most  oon^cing  proof  of  uie  intermediate 
poeltion  of  Ae  amphibia;  they  b^itn  life  with 
the  single  heart  ana  ffHa  of  fishes,  but  as  tluir 
metamorpho^  goes  on,  the  heart  assnmes  the 
oompoand  character  necessary  for  the  polmo- 
nary  respiration  of  the  reptiles.  The  heart  In 
the  early  stage  of  these  animals  oondsts  of  a 
single  anricle  which  receives  all  the  blood  after 
its  circulation,  and  a  single  ventricle  which 
sends  it  through  a  third  cavity,  the  bulbu$ 
arteriotut  to  the  ^s  or  branchin ;  in  the  gills 
the  blood  is  ponfied  by  tbe  oxygoi  of  the 
water,  and  retorned  by  their  veins  to  the  aorta; 
from  the  last  branchial  artery  a  branch  is  ^ven 
off  on  each  side,  which  goes  to  the  radimentary 
longs  and  afterward  becomes  the  polmonary 
artery ;  between  the  branchial  arteries  and 
v^B  are  siflalloonuminioBtiiw  branches,  which, 
as  the  gilla  are  absorbed,  graooaUy  enlarge  ontil 
they  form  conttnaons  trnnks,  and  the  original 
branddal  art«7  becomes  the  root  of  the  two 
desoending  aorto,  at  the  base  giving  off  the 
polmooary  artery ;  the  two  veins  whioh  retnm 
the  blood  from  the  rudimentary  longs  enlai^ 
as  these  organs  are  developed,  and  become  the 
pulmonary  veins,  which  last,  being  distended 
at  their  point  of  nnion  with  the  lieart,  alti- 
mately  form  the  second  auricle.  The  circula- 
tion, then,  of  the  adult  amphibia  aaaumes  the 
character  which  we  find  in  the  reptiles  gener- 
ally, being  performed  by  a  single  ventricle  and 
two  auricles ;  the  pore  blood  in  the  polmonio 
auride  and  the  impure  blood  in  t^e  i^stemio 
anride  are  sent  together  and  mixed  in  the 
idngle  Tontride,  so  that  a  hilfpurified  blood  is 
distributed  to  the  organs.  The  nils,  whether 
external  or  internal,  are  expanded  in  a  leaf-like 
form,  oonsiderably  divided,  though  much  less 
BO  than  in  fishes;  in.  the  earliest  stages  they 
are  always  external,  and  remun  so  permanently 
in  the  onler  ampMpneurta;  but  in  the  higher 
orders  they  become  very  soon  internal;  they 
are  supported  by  cartilaginoos  or  bony  arches 
connected  with  uie  hyold  bone,  which  changes 
its  form  in  accordance  with  the  development 
of  the  respiratory  oi^n.  On  the  leaflets  of  tiie 
gills  the  minnte  blood-veesels  run,  bringing  the 
venous  blood  into  contact  with  oxygen,  and 
sending  it  back  purified  to  the  heart  While 
some  amphibia  retain  tbwr  gills  tbroogh  life, 
with  ooenstent  rudimentary  hings,  others  lose 
them  entirely  as  tike  lungs  are  developed,  so 
that  there  probably  is  a  brief  period  in  the  life 
of  some  of  these  animals  in  which  they  may 
troly  be  called  amphibioos.  In  the  eadveibraj^ 
dhiaU  genera  (or  those  which  lose  their  gills),  the 
eariy  condition  of  the  lungs  is  a  mere  sac  with- 
out any  appearahce  of  the  cells  or  pulmonary 
strooture  afterward  developed ;  it  becomes, 
therefore,  au  interesting  question  whether  the 


rimilar  rudimentary  lungs  of  the  permmibrem- 

ehiate  genera  can  serve  any  of  the  purpoees  <tf 
respiration.  From  the  mechanism  of  respira- 
tion  in  the  higher  genera,  and  the  anatomical 
deficuencies  in  the  accompanying  ^partins  in 
the  lower,  it  would  be  at  once  seen  that  these 
simple  sacs  ooold  hardly  aid  the  ^Ua,  and  moA 
leas  ooold  perform  their  <^oe  in  aSrating  the 
blood.  Bosconi  concludes  that  in  the  proteos, 
at  least,  these  sacs  do  not  aa^  in  re^ratton ; 
and  experiments  alladed  to  in  the  "Proceed- 
ings of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  HisbH?," 
VOL  vi.,  p.  168,  show  that  the  menobranchus 
perishes  in  about  4  hours  when  removed  from 
the  water.  In  the  higher  orders,  the  reoepti<m 
of  air  into  the  longs  is  effected  by  a  simple  act 
of  swallowing ;  uie  air  enters  tiie  month 
tbroogh  the  nostrils,  and,  the  gullet  being 
dosed,  is  forced  into  uie  lonf^  by  the 'action  <h 
the  moBdes  of  the  hyoid  bone ;  the  fish-Uke 
structore  of  the  nostrils  in  the  lower  genera, 
and  the  imperfect  condition  of  their  glottis  and 
windpipe,  with  the  perfect  devdopment  of  the 
^lls,  show  that,  like  the  air-bag  of  flahea,  Iheae 
simple  sacs,  though  they  represent  radimentary 
longs,  are  not  for  the  porpoaeB  ct  resphration 
proper.  Tbe  brain  offers  the  same  gradations 
from  tbe  fish-like  simplicity  of  that  of  the  tad- 
pole and  lower  genera  to  that  of  tbe  reptile,  in 
which  the  hemispheres  become  enlarged  lat- 
erally, and  the  spinal  cord  shorter  and  thicker 
at  the  origins  of  the  nerves  of  the  limbs.  Jn 
the  frogs  the  eyea  are  large  and  pron^ent,  in 
the  salamanders  oomparativdy  small,  and  in 
the  cscUia  scarce^  visible;  in  all  they  reeem- 
ble  those  of  fishes  in  the  flattened  anterior  sur- 
face, the  small  qoantity  of  tbe  aqueous  homor, 
and  the  depth  of  the  crystalline  lens;  the  eyes 
of  the  frog  are  folly  developed,  and  ivovioad 
with  lids.  In  the  lower  genera  and  in  tbe  tad- 
pole state,  the  oi^an  of  hearing  ia  quite  impw- 
feot,  oonsisting  m  a  hollow  m  the  temporal 
bone,  at  the  bottom  of  which  Is  the  sao  con- 
taining the  cretaceous  body  on  which  the  nerve 
is  iprMd ;  there  is  no  drum  nor  tympanic  cavi- 
1j ;  the  oi^au  is  covered  by  the  skin,  without 
any  oommonioation  externally.  In  the  frog 
the  ear  is  more  complicated,  having  the  drum 
with  its  cavity  and  bones,  and  communicating 
with  the  mouth  by  a  Enstadiiaa  tube.  The 
sense  of  smell  most  be  imperfect  in  the  am- 
phibia; In  the  lower  forms  the  nostrils  are 
mere  cavities  in  the  front  of  tiie  hea^  with  no 
commonication  with  the  month,  as  in  fishes ;  in 
tiie  higher  orders  the  nose  communicates  with 
the  mouth,  but  in  them  the  apparatus  for  eznell- 
ing  is  probaUy  less  senmtive  thjm  in  the  lower 
ffmoBf  the  nose  being  more  connected  with  the 
act  of  breathing.  T^e  sense  of  taste  is  proba- 
bly also  very  obtuse ;  in  the  frogs  and  toaids  the 
tongoe  is  developed  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree, being  long,  with  tiie  anterior  half  fi«e, 
doubled  back  on  itself  and  capable  of  being 
thrown  forward  and  retracted  with  great  qtuck- 
ness,  serving  for  the  seizure  of  the  insects  on 
which  they  feed,  and  for  conveying  them  in- 
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ttaniij  to  the  baok  part  of  fhe  month.  The 
amphibia  are  distiDgmahed  from  reptiles  hy  the 
absence  of  all  scalj  oovering ;  a  naked  skin 
oharaoterizee  all,  from  the  su^e-like  oscilia  to 
the  fiihrlUce  axolotl  The  skin  o£  the  aqnatio 
gnera  is  tuSt,  smooth,  and  kept  eoostantly 
BMrist  hy  the  outaneooa  Becretiona ;  in  the  land 
generm,  u  frogs  and  toads,  the  glands  of  ti» 
skin  secrete  a  tliick  whitish  flaid,  which  ma^ 
heo<mie  acrid  and  irritating,  giving  rise  to  the 
m>inkm  that  these  secretions  are  poisonous ;  in 
the  salamander,  the  flnid  thus  poured  out  is  so 
abumlant,  and  so  saddenlj  secreted  when  the 
animal  is  irritated,  that  it  is  quite  probable 
that  even  the  effects  of  fire  may  be  for  a 
short  time  arrested  hy  it,— doobUess  the  ori- 
gin of  the  well-known  fable  in  regard  to 
this  animal.    The  catide  is  frequently  shed; 
that  of  the  aqnatio  genera  being  washed  away 
iaaluedsj  wlule  that<tf  the  toads  is  divided  along 
Ae  median  Une^  removed      tha  omttortaons 
Iff  the  animal,  and  Anally  swallowed  at  a  shi- 
l^gnlp.  The  amphibia  breathe  by  the  skin  as 
well  as  by  the  longs  and  gills;  a  frog  will  live 
from  five  to  six  weeks  in  a  state  of  complete 
BbwigulAtloa,  and  even  after  total  exciuon  of 
the  langs;  indeed,  the  pulmonary  respir^on  is 
insnfflcient  to  support  life  in  these  a^'nial*;  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  skin.   The  medium 
through  which  the  blood  is  oxygenated,  wheUi- 
er  longs,  eiUs,  or  skin,  whether  in  ur  or  in 
water,  is  always  a  modifictUion  of  the  cutaae- 
OQfl  sur&oe ;  and,  as  in  fro^  the  same  soifaoe 
ia  o^wble  of  performing  both  aquatic  and  at- 
mo^heric  respiration,  it  is  natimd  to  mfer  that 
hmgs  and  nils  are  idmtioal  in  stmcture.  The 
amhibia,  like  mai^  of  the  invertebrate  ani- 
mala^  have  the  power  of  reproducing  parts  lost 
hj  aoddmt  or  ds^gn ;  the  oonunon  water  sala* 
mander  will  invariably  restore  the  limbs  which 
havo  been  cut  off  for  experiment,  and  even  re- 
peatedly; the  common  Umd  salamander  also 
reproduces  its  tail,  which  it  so  easily  separates 
in  case  of  need.  Impregnation  is  effected  with- 
oat  sexual  congress,  except  in  the  land  salaman- 
der ;  in  the  order  arumra,  the  male  embraces 
the  female  with  great  tenacity,  and  impregnates 
the  eggs,  several  hundred  in  number,  as  they 
are  cgected  under  his  pressure;  in  uie  tailed 
Mpiabo  q>edeB,  impr^nation  takes  place  dur- 
ing the  instantflneons  apposition  of  the  doaoal 
cpaidngs  oi  the  two  sexes.  The  testes  and 
ovaries  are  donUe,  and  symmetrically  arranged; 
they  are  nrach  enlarged  at  the  breeding  season. 
When  the  young  are  ready  for  aquatiome,  they 
burst  the  thin  membrane  of  the  egg,  and  oome 
ont  in  the  fish-like  form.   Zn  t£e  terrestrial 
salamander,  whose  habits  do  not  permit  this 
mode  of  development,  the  young  imdergo  their 
metamorphosis  in  the  oviduct,  in  whidi  they 
pass  their  tadpole  state,  and  appear  without 
giUa  when  they  are  ready  for  terrestrial  exist- 
ence,   like  the  viper,  the  salamander  is  ovo- 
vitiparouM.   In  the  pipa,  or  Surinam  toad,  the 
eggs,  instead  of  being  dropped  into  the  water, 
are  placed  by  the  male  <»i  the  haak  of  the 
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fonale ;  here  they  are  attached  by  a  thick  mu- 
cus, and  the  skin  gradually  thickens  in  the  in- 
tervals so  as  to  form  a  cell  around  each  egg ;  in 
these  cells  the  yoong  undergo  their  metamor- 
phoos,  and  oome  from  them  perfect  animato. 
After  the  young  are  hatched  oat,  the  cells  of 
the  fiunale  disai^iear.  like  many  ci  the  soa- 
rian  and  ohelonian  r^tiles,  some  xiS  the  am- 
phibia are  used  as  food.  The  delica<7^  tit  the 
frog's  thigh  is  well  known  to  the  epicure.  The 
Mexicans  oonuder  the  raredon  or  axolotl  very 
good  eating ;  and  it  is  quite  probable  that,  like 
the  reptile  iguuia,  many  of  the  hideous  am- 
phibia are  nutritions  and  wholesome  artiotes  of 
food.  Host  of  the  amphibia  are  objects  of 
popular  abhorrence;  even  the  harmless  and 
useful  toad  is  trodden  under  foot  by  the  igno- 
rant schoolboy.  Formerly  they  were  more  dCK 
tested  than  now,  and  were  looked  upon  as  the 
apeoial  ftvoritea  of  witohea.  Sha^rare  men- 
wm  among  the  contents  of  the  witches'  eanl- 
dnm,  not  only  the  toad,  hut  "  ^e  of  newt  and 
toeoffitig."  The  entrails  (tf  the  toad,  md  the 
whole  animal  roasted  dry  and  reduced  to  pow- 
der, formed  in  old  times  an  article  of  materia 
medica,  and  entered  into  the  oon^ffltion  of 
many  wonderful  noetroms. 

AMPHIBOLOGY,  a  term  employed  by  rhet- 
oricians and  grammarians  to  denote  an  ambigu- 
ous arrangement  of  words,  by  which  thefduase 
may  become  snsoeptiUe  or  more  than  one 
meaning. 

AMPHIBRAOHYS,  the  name  of  a  foot  in 
Greek  end  Latin  poetivj  consisting  of  a  short, 
a  long,  and  a  short  i^^lable^  as  in  the  words 
d&lri!,  dmdri. 

AMPHIOTYONS,  members  of  an  Anmhio- 
tyony,  a  term  need  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to 
deugnate  an  assocaation  of  nei^boring  tribes 
or  oitlea  for  the  observance  of  the  law  of  nsr 
tims  toward  each  other,  and  the  protection  and 
worship  of  some  dmty,  whose  temple  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  common  property  of  aU.  The 
word  is  sometimes  derived  from  the  mythical 
hero,  Amphictyone,  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyr- 
rha,  but  is  properly  a  compound  from  and 
xrtC**  icrtw,  s^idfyuig  "dwellers  around"  or 
"neighbors."  The  origin  of  these  associations 
is  enveloped  in  much  obsonrity,  and  bevimd  the 
fact  that  several  of  them  existed  in  Greece  at 
a  very  remote  period,  forming,  as  it  were,  the 
germ  at  one  of  the  strongest  Bonds  of  union  by 
which  the  Greek  tribes  were  held  together,  we 
know  nothing  the  ciroumstanoee  of  tbeir 
finrna^oo.  ^uie  moat  celebrated  of  these  oon- 
federations  was  that  known  as  the  Amphicty- 
onio  council,  which  flnm  small  b^nnlngs  rose 
to  great  importance  on  aooount  of  the  wealth 
and  magni&!<uioe  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  of  which  it  was  the  ipeoiaJ  guardian. 
It  was  composed  of  13  tribes,  variously  de- 
s^bed  by  uie  authorities,  but  generslly  sup- 
posed to  comprise  the  louians,  Dolopiana,  Thee- 
salians,  (Et&eana,  Magnetos,  Malians,  Phthian 
Acheeane,  Dorians,  Phooians  (including  the  Del- 
phians),  Loorians,  Bceotians,  and  Perrhnbiao^ 
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all  of  whom  oiiginaUx  dvelt  in  and  aronnd 
Thessalj  and  were  of  eqnal  importanoe,  althoagh 
flndt  hem  dutribated  oTer  all 
parte  of  €n«eo&  Borne  became  utterly  insig- 
i^fioant  ta  extinct^  and  the  &ot  of  tike  I)orlans 
standing  on  an  equality  frith  the  Dolo^ans  or 
Iblians  shows  that  the  ooonoil  mnsfe  have  ex- 
isted before  tlie  Dorian  oonqiteat  €t  the  Peto- 
ponneios.  The  cotuu^  met  twice  a  year,  in 
the  epHng  at  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi, 
and  in  the  antnmn  at  that  of  Demeter  (Oeres) 
at  Antliela,  near  Thennopylas,  and  was  repre- 
sented bj  two  clasaea  of  depatiee  from  eaoh 
tribe,  the  Hieromnemont,  and  the  PjlagOTs, 
whence  it  has  been  snpposed  that  two  Amphio- 
tyonys,  organized  for  the  w<n^p  of  two  dis- 
tinct deities,  were  snbseqnently  merged  in  one. 
The  IS  tribes  had  eqtud  ri^ts  at  the  meetings 
of  the  coandl,  and  eaoh  was  entitled  to  2  Totra, 
tobes^wt^itsd^nties.  The  o1)}ect8  of  tiie 
confecwation  are  best  described  In  the  liAowing 
oath  which  eaoh  cf  its  members  was  obliged  to 
take :  "  We  wiU  not  destroy  any  Amphiotyonio 
town,  nor  cat  it  off  from  mnning  water  in  war 
or  peace;  if  any  one  shall  do  bo  we  will  march 
atfunst  him  and  destroy  bis  city.  If  any  one 
shall  plunder  the  property  of  the  god,  or  shall 
be  oognizant  thereof  or  bdbII  talce  treaoherons 
eonnsel  against  the  things  in  his  temple  at  Del- 
phi, we  will  punish  him  with  foot  and  hand  and 
Toioe,  and  by  every  means  in  oar  power."  It 
will  be  seen  from  tiiia  that  the  chief  care  of  the 
ooonoil  was  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  god 
and  watch  his  temple,  and  to  restrain  acts  of 
aggression  against  its  members;  and  it  wonld 
be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  claimed,  or  was 
permitted  to  aot  as  a  national  eongreasfinr  the 

Srotecdon  of  the  oommcm  interests  of  Greece. — 
[otwititstanding  the  humane  and  wise  ol^eots 
of  the  council,  it  engaged  in  3  sanguinary  wars 
ag^nst  some  of  its  own  members,  called  the 
let  and  Sd  saned  wars,  and  finally  lent  itself  to 
the  ambitdons  purposes  of  Philip  of  Hacedon, 
who,  in  the  name  of  the  le^e,  ezdted  a  8d 
war  in  888  B.  O.,  in  which  the  liberties  of 
Greece  were  eztingnished  at  the  battle  of  Oh»- 
Tonea.  The  first  <^  these  ware,  which  began 
in  604  B.  O.  and  lasted  till  686  B.  0^  was  de- 
clared against  the  Phoolan  city  of  Orissa,  on 
aeooont  of  ii^nries  inflicted  upon  persons  "nsit- 
Ing  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  DelpU,  and  reaolted 
In  the  total  destmction  at  the  city.  The  2d 
nxaei  war,  from  866  to  846  B.  0.,  ori^nating 
in  a  charge  against  the  Phodans  of  takLg  into 
cultivation  a  tract  of  land  belcaidng  to  the 
Delphic  temple,  was  carried  on  wiUi  auoh  vin- 
dicaveness  that  nearly  every  Phocian  town  was 
destroyed.  Philip  of  Kaoedon  havingentered 
the  Btrngele  at  the  soIidtataonB  of  the  TheGsafi- 
•ans,  decided  the  war  in  their  favor,  and  thus 
gained  his  fatal  ascendency  in  the  affiiirs  of 
Greece.  The  Phocians  were  ejected  from  the 
league  at  the  dose  of  the  war,  but  were  sub- 
sequently readmitted.  The  duration  of  the 
Amphiotyonio  council  is  not  precisely  known, 
foA  its  deo^  and  extinction  are  enveloped  in 
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the  same  obacnri^  tiiafe  idtended  its  tttm- 
Han, 

AVPtm.A^  abayintheBedaeaflDHH  . 
coast  vt  AbysBfaua,  oontidning  18  snail 
habited  idandaj^t.  H°  SO',  k)Dg.4°,  S. 

AMFHUOOHUS^  a  aoa  of  .^BphiariH  ni 

Eriphyle,  and  brother  of  AIonuDon,  la  nud  to 
have  been  one  of  the  suitors  of  Helen,  ind  to 
have  takm.  part  in  the  Tr<^anwar.  Heva 
odebrated  for  his  prophetical  gifts,  and  litd  an 
oracle  at  Hallos,  which  was  esteemed  the  Iwt 
fSalladous  of  all  oracles;  and  at  Athens,  Onm 
and  Sparta,  he  shared  in  the  divine  Iuhuss  pad 
to  Amphiaraus. 

AKPHIKACER,  or  ORma  in  GroAtDd 
Latin  poetry,  a  foot  of  three  ^UaUas,  the  nud- 
die  one  being  short  and  the  two  others  long,  u 
in  eogitana. 

AMPHION,  a  son  of  Zens  and  Ajitiop& 
After  birthf  hinndf  and  bia  brother  ZttliB 
were  exposed  on  Mount  Cithraron,  bat  vtn 
found  and  tonudit  np  1^  shepherds.  Uercor; 
or  Apollo  is  vkA  to  have  ^ven  a  lyre  to  Am- 
idiioD,  who  from  that  moment  devoted  hinself 
altc^ether  to  song  and  mude.  To  avoige  the 
vrrongs  <tf  their  motixer,  tiie  brothers  underiodc 
an  expeditaon  agidnst  Theljes,  which  they  ci^ 
tared  and  fortified.  This  work  is  sdd  to  hsn 
been  aocompliflhed  in  a  very  extnwndinv; 
manner.  Wnen  Amphion  pl^ed  on  hislTie, 
the  stones  moved  whither  they  were  wutcd, 
and  oontinned  to  assume  their  pn^r  pontioB 
in  the  wall  tall  the  whole  was  fiiusbed.  He 
married  Niobe,  by  whom  he  had  many  sou 
and  daughters;  lul  (tf  them  were,  hoiranr, 
killed  by  Apollo. 

AVPHIPOLIS,  a  olty  of  Thrace^  st  A* 
month  <rf  the  Strymon,  Ibonded  byanAthoiu 
ooloBT  in  the  6th  century  B.  CX  It  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Laoedasmonlans  under  Brsatdn 
during  tne  Peloponnesian  war,  and  compeOed 
to  surrender  to  them.  At  a  aobsequent  period 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Philip  of  kboedoo. 
When  that  country  was  conquered  by  the  Ko- 
mancL  it  was  constituted  the  capital  of  cm 
the  distriota  into  which  the  Maoedoman  tern- 
tory  was  divided.  There  is  now  no  trace  « 
Ampbipolia,  and  the  plaoe  where  it  odob  Mod 
is  catled  Jooikeui. 

AMPHISBiBNA  (Gr.  ap>lM^^  an  animd 
that  can  move  or  wuk  in  both  direotioosX  ^ 
name  a  genus  d  serpents.  The  head  ofm 
amphisbnna  is  so  snail  and  the  tail  so  m 
ana  shint  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  one 
from  the  other,  at  first  mght;  and  this  peedi- 
ari^  of  form,  in  addition  to  the  animal^ 
of  proceeding  with  equal  fiunlity  either  batf- 
ward  or  forward,  has  ^ven  rise  to  the  pe^ww 
belief  in  Bra2dl  uid  other  parts  of  Sooth  Aster 
ioa  where  the  anmbisbsna  most  abo^Dd^  tb» 
it  possesses  two  heads,  one  at  each  extreMty. 
These  serpents  are  distinguished  frtmi  otbeis 
by  their  nearly  uniform  thickness  of  body,  fr<w 
the  head  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  by  their 
small  mouths  and  extremely  diminutive  ejf^ 
remai^aUy' short  taUa,  ud  -nomeroos  rings  « 
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email  square  floales,  oomplotely  anrroim^ng  the 
body  and  the  tail  The  jaws  are  furoished  with 
a  taBg\o  row  <^  small  oonioal  teeth ;  the  p^te 
being  toothless,  those  of  the  Jaws  are  iew  ia 
number  and  distant  from  eadi  other;  these 
serpents  are  also  deatitate  of  jangs,  and  are 
tberefiov  harmless  and  inoffensire.  Thej  lire 
mostly-  on  ante  and  other  small  insects ;  and  in- 
habit ant-hills  and  bnrrows  which  they  make 
fcff  themselves  under  gronnd.  The  genus  am- 
l^bBna  contains  only  a  few  species  confined 
to  Brad,  Stuiiumif  and  other  tropical  parts  d 
fhe  AmMioan  ocmtinent.  The  aapMAana 
Ugiiuta  ia  the  bert  known  speeleB.  It  Is  fonnd 
in  Hie  hotter  re^^ons  of  South  Amerim,  and 
does  not  inhaMt  Oeylon,  or  any  part  of  the 
East  Indies,  as  Linmens  and  Laoepede  were  led 
to  beUere^  on  the  anthority  of  Seba.  The  gen- 
eral color  of  this  serpent  isade^  brown,  Tuied 
with  shades  of  white,  more  or  less  dear,  ao- 
cradinp  to  the  season  of  casting  the  old  and 
aoqninng  the  new  external  coat,  or  "skin." 
The  animal  grows  to  the  length  of  18  inches  or 
S  feet,  &e  tail  measoring  only  one  inch  or 
titereatxHtts.  The  body,  aboat  as  thick  as  the 
wrist  of  a  child  of  10  years  of  age,  is  snrroonded 
by  upward  of  300  rings,  and  uie  tail  by  25  or 
80.  The  ^es,  exceedingly  diminntiye^  are 
«omed  Inr  a  membrane  iriiioh  afanost  conceals 
tiiem;  and  this  has  ffyea.  rise  to  the  popular 
opfaikm  that  the  anwusbnna  has  no  eyes,,  and 
fa  entirely  bUnd.  The  same  oj^on  prendb 
in  other  oonntriea  with  regard  to  the  "  Uind- 
worm"  or  angvSa^ragUU;  which  is  not  Umdf 
dthoogh  its  eyes  are  rery  smalL 

Al^HlTilEATRE,  an  open  elliptical  build- 
ing witli  an  elliptical  space  in  the  centre  called 
the  arena;  from  the  low  wall  snrrounding 
which  rose  tiers  of  seats,  supported  on  arohee, 
reoedinff^  to  near  the  sommit  of  the  ottter 
wbU.  These  bidldings  were  nsed  for  public 
mmes  or  combats  between  men  or  beasts^ 
The  arena  was  so  called  from  the  Latin  for 
mad,  that  material  being  nsoally  ouployed 
to  BTe  a  firm  footing  and  to  dry  np  the 
blood.  Tbe  wall  around  the  arena  varied  in 
beigfat  from  8  to  16  feet  On  a  levd  with  its 
top  qiread  the  first  platform  where  the  cludrs 
of  tiie  more  honored  speotat(ff8  were  placed. 
SVom  the  top  tiie  wall  tiiat  formed  the  back 
of  this  space  rose  the  first  tier  of  seats,  reaching 
to  another  platform  with  another  wall  at  its 
bact  and  so  on  to  the  top.  The  box  (ttiggesfm 
or  0uw»2um)  of  the  emperor  or  chief  ma^strate 
was  on  a  oonspionous  part  of  the  first  platform 
ifodwai),  as  was  that  of  the  vestal  virgins.  A 
rsised  seat  on  the  same  was  also  assigned  to 
the  ^er  {edUor)  of  the  games.  At  each  end 
of  the  arena  was  a  large  door  for  the  entrance 
uid  exit  of  men  and  beasts.  Tlie  latter  were 
kept  in  dens  under  the  platforms  and  seats,  and 
aometlnies  forced  iq>oa  the  arena  through  small 
doom  in  tiie  side  of  tiie  wall  Burrouncung  the 
VHUk  Sometimea  also,  if  not  alway&  there 
mn  Tart  mbsfemations  beneath  the  floor  of 
tt»  arena  oontaiiring  dens  tttm  which  the 


mhnah  might  be  SU' 
trap-doors  on  the  ai 
excavations  in  the  i 
oil  have  shown  mos 
ments.   On  the  top  i 
was  a  railing  of  bronzi 
who  sat  on  the  first  p 
spring  of  the  wild  beas 
ditches  called  0ur»pt  s< 
arena.   An  awning  (i 
ropes  and  pulleys  Scorn 
sockets  around  the  tot 
to  have  been  stnneti 
apeotators.  WhoithG 
toe  wfar^m  to  be  spn 
or  a  sort  of  parasol  w( 
phitheatre  seems  to  ha 
described  by  Pliny.  It 
tiieatres  made  to  rev< 
manner  tiiat  they  could 
and  ma^diinery,  be  tan 
as  to  form  one  buildi 
were  first  exhibited  in 
of  wild  beasts  in  the 
tiiat  the  ancient  custon 
the  dictator^p  of  Jn] 
wooden  theatre  in  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting 
Jf  oat  of  tiM  early  amp 
temporary  and  made  d 
built  by  Kero  at  Bcm 
AtiliUB  at  FUleute  dorin 
which  gave  way  during 
or  injured  00,000  persm 
phitheatre  was  built  by 
denre  of  Augostoa,  Th 
in  the  Campus  Martins  i 
was  deatroyed  by  fire  ir 
it  has  therefore  been  i 
external  walls  were  of  e 
and  other  parts  of  the  I 
A  second  ampMtheatn 
Caligula ;  but  by  far  th< 
was  the  Flavian  amphitb 
Colosseum,  which  was  I 
flniflhed  by  his  son  Titos, 
80,  on  wmoh  oooadon,  a 
B,000,  and  aooording  t 
were  destroyed.    The  fi: 
om^rikd  to  show  the  p 
chief  amphitheatrea: 
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Daring  the  middle  agea,  the  amphitheatres 
were  used  as  castles  or  aa  qnarries,  according 
to  the  e^eaciea  of  the  times ;  bat,  in  spite  at 
all  aasaalts  of  man  or  time,  their  rains  are 
amoDK  our  most  stapendons  monaments, 

AAQ'HITRITE,  the  wife  of  Neptaoe  and 
goddess  of  the  sea,  the  mother  of  Triton, 
Bhodos,  and  Benthesioyme.  She  became  so 
jealoas  of  Scylla,  that  she  threw  some  ma^o 
herbs  into  the  well  in  which  her  rival  was  ao* 
customed  to  bathe,  aad  thos  traosformed  her 
into  a  moDster  with  uz  heads  and  twelve  feet. 
In  andent  works  of-  art  Amphitrite  ia  always 
^stingmshed  from  Aiduodite  by  a  net  wfaidi 
ke^  her  hair  in  order,  and  by  the  daws  of  a 
crab  on  her  forehead. 

AMPHITBITE  ISLANDS  axe  in  the  China 
aea,  near  16'^  N.  lat.  and  lia°  £.  long.  They 
are  iocladed  in  the  group  known  by  tne  name 
(tf  the  Paraoels,  and  are  divided  into  two  gronps, 
lying  to  the  N.  W.  and  S.  8.  E.  of  each  other 
oy  a  deep  water  diannel  between  them. 

AMPHITBYON,  a  son  of  Alcsns  and  Hip- 
ponome.  Having  acddentally  killed  his  nnde 
Slectryon,  he  was  expelled  from  MyoensB,  and 
forced  to  take  refti^  in  Thebes.  In  order  to 
win  the  huid  of  Alcmeoa,  he  undertook  an  ex- 
pedition against  Pterelana  uid  the  Taidiians, 
whose  lan&  he  seized  and  divided  among  Ms 
,  friends.  He  was  snbseqnently  married  to  Ahy 
mena,  and  became  the  fiidier  (tf  Ii^des  by  that 
princess.  He  was  killed  in  a  war  which  himself 
and  Hercoles  were  carrying  on  against  Erginns, 
king  of  the  Sfinyaos.  His  tumb  was  standing 
at  Thebes  in  the  time  of  Pansanias. 

AMPHOBA,  a  large  two-handled  vase,  com- 
monly made  of  earthenware,  and  used  by  the 
ancients  to  hold  wine,  olLthe  ashes  of  the  dead, 
and  even  dead  bodies. — The  amphora  was  also 
a  liqnid  measore  amon^  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
eqmvalent  to  aboat  eight  gallons  -with  the  for- 
mer and  six  with  the  latter. 

AMPLIFICATION,  in  rhetoric,  properly  sig- 
nifies the  ezpansion  or  development  of  a  sub- 
Jeot  in  writinff  or  speaking.  It  is  smnetimeB 
wntfonnded  with  ezaggera^on  or  difitaseness. 
ToItsJire,  for  example,  observes  that  a  man  does 
not  amplify  in  saying  all  that  onght  to  be  said, 
and  that  he  therefore  says  too  mncb  when  he 
amplifies.  But  a  man  may  have  said  all  that 
ooght  to  be  said  to  convey  his  meaning  to  one 
oL^  of  people,  bat  not  to  another  class,  for 
whom  it  may  be  necessary  to  amplify.  Bepe- 
tition  is  said  by  ArchbiBhop  Whately  to  be  the 
secret  of  sncc^afol  amplification :  many  quick 
blows  of  the  axe,  not  several  slow  ones.  The 
fault  of  our  times  is  that  the  axe  is  apt  to 
be  osed  long  after  tbe  wood  is  split;  bat  an 
amplified  commonplace  is  as  oseless  as  it  is 


)£,  the  angle  which  a  line  drawn 
from  the  observer  to  tlie  centre  <tf  a  heavenly 
body,  at  the  moment  of  its  rising  or  setting, 
makes  -with  an  east  and  west  line.  It  tbe  east 
and  west  line  is  determined  by  a  compass,  the 
anyilltnde  ia  called  magnetioal  amplitode^  and 


its  difference  from  the  calcnlated  tme  ampfitode 
gives  the  variation  of  the  needle  from  North. 

AUPITDIA,  a  town  in  Spun,  -with  a  popa- 
lation  nnmboing  aboat  1^886.  It  is  18  n^les 
from  the  old  dt7  of  Palends.  On  Jane  6, 181S, 
Wellington's  army  made  it  their  head-qnartera. 

AMPUDIA,  Fedbo  he,  a  Mexican  geaeni, 
promoted  to  this  rank  by  Suita  Anna,  in  1840, 
after  having  previously  been  connected  for  many 
years  with  the  Mexican  army.  In  1849;,  ander 
command  of  Gen.  Woll,  he  led  on  a  Hericttt  for^ 
in  its  attacks  np&a  the  frontiera  of  Tezaa :  uO. 
in  the  oonfliols  which  this  prodnced  at  Lwedo  and 
1^  with  the  Texan  fiwoeB  nnder  Snmmerville, 
he  UxA  a  prominent  part.  In  Deoembo*  of  the 
same  year  he  commanded  tbe  am^  at  the  iuge 
of  Oan^ieadur,  in  Tncatan,  while  the  same 
port  was  blowaded  by  the  Mezioan  navy,  nnder 
Admiral  Lopez.  When  on  the  night  of  Jane 
26, 1848,  tbe  Mexicans  were  compelled  to  retreat 
by  Commodore  Moore,  Ampndia  proceeded  to 
To^iBco.  Here  he  beoame  the  object  of  great 
indignation  in  the  sommer  of  1844,  for  his 
savage  treatment  of  Gen.  Sentinanat,  who,  in  his 
exasperation  agiunst  Santa  Anna,  by  whom  he 
had  been  sent  into  exile,  had  made  an  attack 
upon  ^e  town  ot  Tobasoo.  Here,  witii  14  of 
his  companicm^  he  was  shot  by  order  of  Am- 
who  cansed  their  heads  to  be  bnled  in 
oil  and  hnng  in  iron  oages  to  the  walls  of  QiA 
town.  Ampndia  was  at  once  removed  from 
Tobaeoo,  and  we  do  not  hear  of  him  again  until 
1S46,  when  on  April  11,  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance  before  Matamoras  as  general  in  the 
Mexican  army,  of  which  Arista  was  commander- 
in-chief,  and  by  whom  he  was  sal^eqaently  in- 
tmsted  with  the  command  at  the  si^  of  Mon- 
terey. After  a  spirited  defence  of  that  dty  he 
was  compelled  to  surrender  it  to  the  United 
States  forces,  under  Gen.  Taylor,  and  ugned 
the  treaty  <^  capitalaticm  on  bdialf  of  his  gov- 
ernment, Sept.  £t4, 1846.  Since  then  Ampndia 
has  ceaasd  to  occupy  a  prominent  poration  in 
the  Mexican  anny,  his  conduct  having  cansed 
much  dissatisfaction,  as  he  was  held  nspaaA- 
Ue  fw  the  nnwillingnesB  to  fij^t  of  soma  of  the 
Mexican  troops  under  bb  ommnand.  For  seme 
time  he  was  even  placed  nnder  arrest,  but  was 
sabsetmently  released. 

AMPULLA,  a  Boman  vessel,  like  a  bottle. 
The  Romans  took  an  ampalla  of  oil  with  them 
into  the  bath-room  to  anoint  themselves  after 
bathing.  It  was  also  used  for  holding  wine  and 
-water  at  meals.  It  was  generally  made  of  glan 
oreartbenware.  The  dealer  in  twttles  was  culed 
ampnllarios.  Many  of  these  ampalhe  are  pre- 
served in  collections  that  are  now  extant  They 
have  all  narrow  months,  and  «re  more  or  len 
globular.  The  ati^uUa  ehramattB  in  the  Ro- 
man dinroh  is  the  vessel  wherdn  the  oU  for 
anointing  cstedinmma  and  dying  persons,  and 
also  wine  and  water  for  tbe  Lord's  supper,  are 
preserved.  The  ampuHa  Memmtit  (2a  tamU 
ampoule)  was  a  glass  flask  fiUed  with  holy  dH^ 
which,  according  to  tradition,  was  bron^t  down 
frvm  heaven  by  a  dove^  at  toe  time  of  the  oor- 
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onadtmofCQoTisI^atRheiniB,  A.D.490.  The 
Boeptical  aocoont  says  that  the  story  was  &hri- 
oated  in  the  9th  oentni?.  From  that  time^  if 
]iotbrfore,dovixtoLoais  XYL,  all  the  kings  of 
Franoe  were  anointed  by  the  oil  oontuned  in  the 
aacred  ampulla.  Dnring  the  revolntion,  in  1794, 
the  ampnlla  was  wilfhlly  broken  in  pieces,  and 
its  fragments  thrown  away.  A  pioos  person 
preserved  one  of  Uie  pieces,  in  which  was  s 
lUde  of  the  oil,  and  after  the  restoration  of  the 
Bonrbotts  it  was  delivered  np  to  the  Arohbiahop 
of  Rhrans.  Oharlea  X.  was  anointed  tnm 
nod  the  oil  then  gave  ont. 

AVFDBD AN,  a  district  of  Bpidn,  in  the  prov- 
inoe  of  Oatalonu,  between  Um  river  Ter  and 
town  of  Boeas.  For  richness  of  aoH  and 
coltiv^on  it  la  nneqaalled  by  any  of  the 
districts  in  the  province. 

AMFUBIAS,  Oabtbllo  dsBanUabtin  db,  a 
little  hamlet  and  castle  of  Spain,  in  Oatalonia, 
ooconying  tbe  site  of  a  large  and  flomlBhiag 
mty.  It  nas  a  small  harbor  in  the  gnlf  of  Rosas, 
and  is  abont  24  miles  from  the  city  of  Qerona. 

AKFirrATION  (Lat.  amputar*,  to  cat 
off),  a  technical  term  in  snrgery,  applied  to 
the  operation  of  oatting  off  an  tqjnred  or  dis- 
eased portion  of  the  body,  to  prevent  disease 
from  ^reading  to  the  more  vital  parts  of  the 
eoottomy  and  oaosing  death.  AimmtatiwM  of 
the  leg  or  the  arm,  the  foot  or  the  hand,  the 
breast  or  the  tangoB,  or  any  OTgaa  whiah,  being 
brodeaafy  mntilftted  or  diseased,  is  useless  in 
self  and  threatens  to  become  dangeroos  to  the 
health  of  the  whole  body,  are  freqaent  and  soo- 
oesafhl  operations  in  onr  time,  ^e  homan  or^ 
ganiam  is  so  constitnted  that  whatever  seriously 
afleots  any  one  part  for  a  certain  period,  gradu- 
ally affects  the  whole ;  and  if  Uie  general  organ- 
ism be  affected  for  a  time,  some  local  oi^an  is 
eventaally  more  partioolarly  affected  than  the 
rest.  Local  diseiases,  therefore,  if  neglected, 
may  aflbot  the  oonatitntion,  and  oonstitationai 
disease  resolt  in  local  amotions  of  a  serioos  na- 
ture. H«iioe  a  ocwreot  diasnoris  of  the  nature 
of  a  local  disease  is  an  interesting  p<^t  of 
medical  sdenoe,  in  order  to  dedde  upon  the 
jro^ia^  or  improprie^  <^  unpntation;  for 
wbim  tiw  looai  dttease  Is  eansed  by  oertain 
kinda  of  orastitntional  afifeotioos  ranilting  in 
JSmgtu  Jimnatodet,  or  in  oanoerona  degenera- 
tion,  it  fa  generally  deemed  useless  and  some- 
timea  men  worse  than  nseless,  to  remove  the 
flseaaed  patt|  as  the  life  of  the  pataent  cannot 
be  prolonged  by  the  operation;  bnt  where  the 
disease  is  pordy  lood,  or  the  oonatitntion  gen- 
erally good,  fiiongh  affected  by  a  local  disease 
of  a  sdiirroas  na&ire,  the  life  may  generally  be 
preaerved  by  the  removal  of  the  diseased  part. 
In  such  cases  the  loss  of  a  Umb  by  ampntation 
is  .deemed  preferable  to  the  almost  oertain  lose 
of  Ufe^  1^  the  pTf^resa  of  the  disease  from  less 
vital  to  more  vital  portions  of  the  organism. 
The  art  of  sonery  ia  now  ao  perfiHit,  tiutt  al- 
BBOSt  any  kind  <n  opera&m  may  be  «af<^, 
mOjy  and  rapidly  pernvmed  by  an  aoounplisii- 
ed  anTgooi.  Tub  -whs  not  »  fenner^y.  In 
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•ndent  times,  amputation  was  a  dangerous  «k- 
perimmt  for  want  of  means  to  prevent  ex- 
oesdve  hemorrhaea.  The  anatomy  of  every 
and  the  (divmation  of  the  blood  are  now 
iar  to  educated  ao^eons  and  physicians. 
The  circulation  can  be  easily  controlled  by 
compression,  and  the  largest  vessels  tied  almost 
as  Boon  as  they  have  been  divided;  so  that 
hemorrh^  can  be  prevented  and  a  limb  re- 
moved without  the  loss  of  a  large  quantity  of 
blood ;  often  with  the  loss  of  a  few  clr^s  only, 
and  never  more  than  a  few  ounces.— The  an- 
eieats  oat  throngh  the  fleah  with  a  red-hot 
kidfe^  to  oheok  the  flow  oS  blood,  and  after  re- 
moving the  liml^  dressed  the  woimd  with  scald- 
ing oil  to  aear  tlw  parts  completely;  hoping  by 
these  means  to  prevent  hemorrhage.  For  a 
time  the  operation  seemed  sucoesafal,  as  the 
sur&oe  of  the  wound  was  converted  into  an 
eeohar  which  stopped  the  bleeding;  bnt  the 
esdiar  being  merely  dharred  dead  matter,  was 
at  length  thrown  off  by  the  living  parts  beneath ; 
and  uten  the  blood-vessels  being  opened,  hem- 
orrhage took  place  and  the  patient  died  from 
loss  of  blood.~0el8us  gives  directions  for  stcm- 
ping  hemorrhage,  by  taking  hold  of  the  blood- 
veesela  to  tie  them  in  2  places,  and  then  divide 
the  intermediate  portion;  bnt  tiiia  doea  not 
apply  to  amputation  properly  so  oaQed,  for  the 
praddoe  of  the  andenta  was  to  amputate  cmly 
such  parts  as  were  already  mortified  or  dead  ; 
and  in  raeh  cases  the  needle  and  ligature  are 
nseless.  The  present  method  of  preventing 
hemorrhage  in  oases  of  amputatitm  by  taking  np 
the  divided  artery,  and  pladng  a  ligature  around 
it,  is  a  modem  and  a  most  important  improve- 
ment In  the  art  of  snrgery. — ^Nor  is  it  less  im- 
portant to  prevent  the  loss  of  blood  during  the 
operation  than  inmiediately  after;  for  so  large 
are  the  trunks  of  the  main  blood-vessels  that 
snppW  the  limbs,  so  great  the  quantity  of  blood 
that  flows  from  them  in  a  short  space  of  time, 
that  life  would  be  endangered  if  this  flow  oi 
blood  were  not  controlled  during  the  opera- 
ti(uu  Thia  is  earaly  efibcted  by  the  appHcAtioa 
of  the  toomiqaet^  an  instmment  invented  in 
the  17th  century;  and  whwe  thla  inatmment 
fa  not  In  use,  or  eaoly  {vooored,  the  same  rendt 
oaa  be  obtained  by  the  gmvt.  Tbfa  is  made  hy 
l^lacti!^  a  suitable  oomwess  on  the  midn  ar- 
tery, and  another  on  the  <^ponte  mde,  with 
a  bandage  over  them  surrounding  the  limb, 
and  then  applying  the  handle  of  a  knife  or  a 
small  (^lin^ioal  piece  wood  between  the 
bandage  and  one  of  the  eompressee,  which 
handle,  by  being  tamed,  will  tighten  the  bandage 
and  compress  the  artery,  so  as  to  check  the  flow 
of  blood,  as  much  as  is  required.  A  strip  of 
oard-boaid,  curved  to  suit  the  form  of  the  limb^ 
and  placed  under  the  huidle,  will  prevent  the 
akin  frtnn  bdng  oaoi^  in  felds  and  idnched  by 
twisting  the  bandage.  The  toomiquet,  how- 
ever, ia  preferable  and  now  generally  used. 
The  inv«itkm  of  ohlorofimn  has  rendered  am- 
putation a  otHnpatativelT  painleas  operation, 
ud  when  pK^eny  administered  it  is  perfectly 
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Mfo  and  rfnmle.  AoddentB,  hDwever,  maj  oc 
car  There  oblwofdHiu  is  not  •dministered  by 
competent  persoiu,  and  the  pi^ent  is  exceed- 
in^7  SQSoeptiUe  to  the  inflneiloe  of  narootko. 
TUs  renders  pmdenoe  and  experience  noeoopary 
in  the  nae  of  chlorofonn,  vith  peraona  of 
peculiar  OMutitntion. — ^AmpntationB  are  very 
properly  divided  into  two  ord^  teotuucalljr 
termed  "primary"  and  seooodary."  These 
denote  the  state  of  the  health  of  the  patient, 
and  the  length  of  time  el^tsed  dnce  the  acci- 
dent occnrred.  When  the  patient  is  of  robust 
health  and  foil  of  blood,  the  aooident  being  re* 
eent  and  of  a  serious  nature,  the  operation  is 
termed  "  primair when  the  patient's  health 
has  been  reduced  from  Icmg  suffering  and  oon- 
finement  in  oonsoqaenoe  cHf  the  di^ase  or  io- 
jvrj  which  eaUa  for  amputation  of  a  limb,  tiie 
operation  is  adled"Beoondary;"  and^strai^aa 
it  seem  tothennlnitiated,  primary  ampat»- 
tiwu  are  man  dangerooato  lile  than  seoMidary, 
other  things  being  equal ;  that  is  to  saj,  that  am- 
pntatkuL  of  the  thigh,  for  instance,  is  more 
dangerooairhMttftTeryatrrai^masoularmanhaB 
hadnialeg  snddenly  crushed  and  iqjcred  so  hope- 
lessly as  to  require  amputation  above  the  knee, 
than  where  a  man  of  weaker  oonstitntion 
has  met  with  a  similar,  but  lew  violent  ii\jary, 
which  may  have  g^ven  hopes  for  weelcs  or 
months  ttiat  it  coold  be  saved,  but  finally  takes 
a  bad  torn  and  is  condemned  to  ampntation. 
The  man,  though  weakj  will  l>ear  the  operaticHi 
well,  and  almost  oertamly  reoover,  while  sta- 
tistics show  that  only  three  out  of  five  reoover 
In  what  are  called  *^iuiiDan^"  amputations  <tf 
the  thigh,  Aftor  the  limb  haa  been  removed, 
the  wcrand  may  heal  natnrally,  either  by  what 
la  toohnically  tenned  "  first  intention,"  with- 
ont  suppuration,  or  by  "  seomd  intention,"  after 
Bcertain  process  of  suppuration,  granulation,  and 
cicatrization ;  or  the  neaiing  process  m^  be 
retarded  by  complications  which  reqaire  the 
constant  care  ana  snpervision  of  the  surgeon. 
'WhML  the  wound  is  thoroofhly  healed,  the 
general  coostitntioa  often  undergoes  a  change. 
The  temperament  becomes  more  vigorous  and 
active,  especially  where  one  of  the  lower  limbs 
has  been  removed  almost  entirely ;  and  this 
results  from  the  fact  of  the  digestive  organs 
and  the  more  important  viscera  <h  the  orgaidsm 
remaining  eqaally  active  in  their  ftmcUon^ 
while  the  parts  to  be  snpplied  with  blood  and 
innervation  are  diminish^  perhaps  one-fixirth 
or  little  lees.  The  same  amonnt  of  blood  travela 
over  a  teas  amount  of  surface,  the  pulse  l)e- 
oomea  more  rapid,  and  the  respiration  also.  A 
of  phl^matio  temperament  maj  thus 
apparently  sEmgnineooa,  and  one  who 
was  previous  aanguineous  may  be  troubled 
with  an  excesa  of  blood  and  consequent  vital- 
ity, requiring  carefol  diet  and  abetemioua  habits 
to  prevent  exoitaloli^oongeBtioD,  and  a  ten- 
dency to  apoplexy,  where  the  body  had  l>eai 
previooaly  weak  the  health  is  very  much  im- 
proved ;  and  persons  habitually  spare  uid  thin, 
oefinw  tiie  operatioOf  become  etoat  and  strong. 


In  many  oasea,  therefore,  amputation  not  only 
aavea  ttw  life  of  the  palien^  tmt  iminovastM 
general  health  Hurprimn^y;  but  whcEe  in- 
provement  is  not  produced  this  natnrsl  ia- 
crease  of  energy  and  more  ra^id  rarcoIstioD 
of  the  blood,  slffitemiousueeB  and  moderatiin 
are  easantial  to  the  health  of  the  mntilated 
wganisn  and  the  modified  eqniUIiBfaiDi  of  iti 
fanctiona. 

AMRAK,  a  town  and  fort  in  Hindoatan,  in 
the  dominions  of  Ghiicowar,  about  18  miks  K. 
£.  from  Jooria,  on  the  gulf  of  Outch.— Also  a 
mountain  range  in  S.  K.  Afghanistaa,  some  itf 
the  snouoitBof  whi^reaoh  to  a  heoght  of  9,000 
feet. 

AHRITSEER,  or  Ahbrbib,  known  by  seTcml 
other  namea,  an  ancient  town  oi  the  Sikh  oomir 
try,  in  the  vailey  of  the  Indaa.  Thweislathe 
town  an  eztenaiTe  tank,  built  hs  Bam  Dae^  a 
fl^imvoorholy  manof theffikhs.  Intlwooone 
oi  tlme^  Hie  name  of  Amritseer,  the  pool  of  im- 
mortality, was  transferred  to  the  whole  Wn. 
In  the  centre  of  the  pool  is  a  t6m{de,  saored 
toOovindSin^,thelaatof  tbeGowoos.  Itis 
a  place  of  considerable  trade;  one  tit  the  oont 
meroial  depots  of  north-western  India.  It  is  as 
open  town,  bnt  Buojeet  Singh  built  a  fart,  and 
made  a  canal  from  the  B&vi.  The  presutos 
of  the  taok  and  the  traiple,  with  probably  tra- 
ction of  past  sreatitess,  have  made  it  Ihe  "iioij 
city  of  the  Sikhs.   Pop.  116,000. 

AKRU  BKN  EL  As,  one  of  Kohammed's  eariy 
proselytes,  and  a  distingoiahed  Uoslem  warrior, 
diedA.D,668.  He  belonged  to  the  Eoreiahilei, 
and  in  early  life  was  forionsly(^q>osed  to  ]b)bam- 
med,  wlunnhe  ridicided  in  epigrams  and  satirioil 
verses,  and  even  attacked  t£oee  of  the  new  £uth 
who  lud  s^ed  in  Abyadnia.  At  last,  howev- 
er, he  was  converted,  and  his  zeal  in  iiehalf  <^ 
his  new  feitit  was  as  uncomprominag  as  liia 
oppoffltion  had  been.  He  oarried  Ms  couqueriiig 
arms  into  Efflrpt,  and  at  the  head  of  mly  4^000 
men,  took  Pelosium,  and  fonnded  old 
He  soon  laid  dege  to  Alexandria,  and  distio- 
goished  himself  as  muoh  by  liis  personal  valor, 
as  by  his  skill  and  condnot  as  a  general  He 
was  present  in  the  assault,  and  in  an  attack  on 
the  atadel  was  taken  priaoner  with  a  iaithiu 
slave.  Being  brooght  before  the  oommsndv 
.of  the  fortrua,  he  waa  intem^ated,  and  m 
daring  carriage  created  an  impresaioii  that  he 
was  a  persw  of  oonseqnoice.  But  his  idav^ 
atriking  1dm  In  the  faoe^  ordered  him  to  be  «■ 
lent  in  the  presence  of  lUs  betters,  and  this  as- 
tute device  saved  his  life.  He  was  sent  back  to 
the  Uoliammedan  camp,  with  a  ta't^Msitioa  tot 
a  trace.  This  was  refused,  and  the  city  wu 
taken  with  a  loss  to  the  Arabs  of  33,000  mea 
Amm's  mind  was  suffldently  dviUzed,  aw 
his  influence  with  his  troops  great  enoi^  to 
spare  the  city.  But  the  ordeiB  of  Omar  fintw- 
quentiy  caused  the  conflagration  of  the  lil>i^' 
although  the  extent  of  injury  done  by  the  ou- 
barous  act  is  matter  of  doubt  Amru  beoawe 
emir  of  Egypt^  and  his  finn  government  «»■ 
ciliated  the  inhabitants  He  prqjeoted  a 
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for  Tmifane  the  wateraof  tiie  Kile  with  the  head 
(tf  the  Bed  sea.  Amra  was  reoalled  by  Oaliph 
OthnuuL  Id  his  abaence,  the  Alexandriana  re- 
volted, and  smrendered  the  oily  to  the  Greeks; 
^jnm  returned,  and  once  more  reduced  the 
cily,  and  spared  the  inhabitants.  The  Caliph 
Moawylah  owed  hia  aooeadoa  to  Amru,  who 
dedared  for  him  in  prsforenoa  to  his  rinu  Aii 
.Aiara  is  jostly  aoanmted  not  merely  an  able 
gucnral,  bnt  an  aooomplLihed  pditioian. 

AHBU  BL  Kais.  an  AraUan  po^  author  oi 
one  of  the  seven  MbaUaeahf  poems  of  the  Pagan 
pre-Hohammedan  era,  wmoh  were  sospended 
to  the  Osaba,  wheooe  their  name  MoaUacak 
(Arabic  for  tuiptndecC).  He  was  an  (^ponont 
of  Htdiammed,  and  wrote  satirical  Terses  against 
him.  Lette  published  the  Moallaoah  at  Leyden 
in  1748,  in  Arabic,  and  Sir  William  Jones,  the 
EpgViHh  translation,  London,  Vl&%.  The  poon 
ia  porely  imaginatiTe.  The  latest  edition  is 
that  of  the  Baron  Mao  Oookin  Blane,  Paris,  1887. 

AUBIJ  BKK  Ljuth,  second  aod  last  Snffiuide 
Boltan  of  Perria,  A.  D.  879.  Por  a  time  he 
r«idered  the  cnstomary  h<Hnag6  to  the  reigning 
oaUph,  who  held  him  in  eateem.  Bat  in  a  lew 
years,  having  given  dlasatiibotitm  at  Bagdad, 
bis  name  was  ordered  to  be  onutted  from  the 
pnblio  prayers,  of  which  a  dvU  war  waa  the 
ooneeqaenoe.  He  was  beaten  by  the  ot^ph'a 
general^  and  took  refoge  in  Kerman.  Having 
nooeeded  in  oontjaering  the  rebel  BeQi,  he 
made  his  peace  with  the  oaliph  by  saving  him 
t^.  Ismadl,  the  Samanide,  now  raised  an  ar- 
my in  Perna,  revolted  agtonat  Amro,  fongfat 
a  battle  on  the  river  Gihon,  and  having  routed 
bis  army,  took  Amm  himself  prisoner,  who 
was  tlirown  into  prison,  and  witli  lum,  after  a 
rdgnof  2&  years,  tenniaated  the  abort  dynaily 
of  the  Safihrides. 

AMRUM,  Amsoh,  or  Ajcbohoc,  an  island  in 
the  Korth  sea,  2^  miles  west  of  Sohleewig,  to 
which  it  belongs ;  popu  600,  prinoipaUy  oyster* 
men.  Only  its  intnior  and  eastern  part  oan  ba 
cultivated.  The  strait  between  Amram  and 
Foehr  is  often  dry  at  low  tide. 

AHSBEBO,  AnGTJBT  Vmupr  OasssmjK 
Thsodok  von,  a  German  ftinotionary,  and 
preflidea(  of  the  Brunswiok  railway  and  poat- 
offioe  dM>artmenta,  bora  at  Boatock,  Jnly  17, 
1789.  He  was  first  a  merchant,  bnt  in  1618 
entered  the  army,  and  took  part  in  the  cam- 
paigns against  Napoleon.  After  his  return,  he 
was  made  eeoretary  to  the  board  of  finances 
of  the  dochy,  and  oonndllor  of  the  exchequer, 
and  frcfcn  his  thorough  aoqoaintance  with  the 
laws  trade  and  oommeroe,  rmtderod  v^aable 
asriBtinoe  in  the  negotiationa  with  reference  to 
the  Hanoverian  onstom-bouse.  He  was  one  of 
tbe  tnls^naton  <tf  the  ^atcm  ttf  raiboadB  in  Q«r* 
mai^,  and  ev«ninl8S6  prc^Kwed  apian fiv  a 
nfhray  between  the  Huise  townaana  Hanover 
and  Brunswick.  Li  188S,  he  waauDtrtntod^ 
lector  1^  the  ezeheqner,  a  pontiOD  from  which 
be  retired  in  1860,  to  tato  the  direction  of  1^ 
railroads  andpost-c^oea  <tf  the  dochy. 

AUBDOBE^  KnouaToi^  bishop  of  Banii- 
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burg,  a  German  refotmer,  contemporary  with 
Lather,  and  an  opponent  of  Melancthoo, 
bom  Dea  8, 1488.  died  May  14, 1665.  He  was 
educated  for  the  chnrch,  and  early  aoqoired  dis- 
tinction in  theology.  He  seems  to  nave  been 
the  confidant  of  Luther,  and  attended  him  in 
some  of  his  early  trials  as  a  reformer.  He  was 
a  sort  apostle  of  the  re£>rmation,  going 
(1624)  to  Hasdebnrg,  (1628  and  1681}  to  Qos- 
lar,  and  to  the  principality  of  Gnibenhagen 
(1684),  as  the  expoonder  and  defender  <tf  the 
principles  of  the  reformation.  He  was  fond  of 
oontroversy,  and  this  peculiarity  more  than 
once  involved  him  in  personal  difficnlties  with 
his  friends.  He  ooofeencfod  that  good  works  were 
not  only  not  necessary,  bat  prqo^dal  to  salva- 
tion. In  the  attempt  to  secure  concord  l>etween 
the  Lutherans  and  the  Zwinglians(1686),  Ams- 
dorf  viol^tly  opposed  Uie  movement,  probably 
fkill  as  ma(di<m  account  of  hia  personal  hostility 
toUelanottion,  who  was  the  author  of  tlieWitten- 
berg  OoTicardium,  as  from  any  scmiHe  of  oon- 
sdence.  In  164S  he  was  appointed  bishop  of 
Naumburg,  and  was  oonseorated  by  Luther, 
who  boasted  of  the  uncanonloal  manner  in 
which  the  service  had  been  performed,  as  he 
himself  savH,  "  without  Baflt,lud,  tar,  grease,  or 
ooila."  But  Anudinf  was  never  at  ease  in  hia 
bishopric  The  novel  procedure  of  his  conso- 
oration  ivrolved  him  m  a  contest  with  Yon 
Ffli^,  who  had  been  regularly  ^pointed  by 
the  dh^iter  to  the  same  offiosb  Amadorf  was 
a  violent  opponent  of  the  Augsbuig  interim, 
and  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  adiaphoristio 
controversy.  A  violent  Lutheran,  and  a  vehe- 
ment opponent  of  compromises,  he  is  entitled 
to  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  l^e  re- 
fimnation. 

AMBLEB,  SucDSL,  one  of  the  first  G«rmaa 
engravers,  bom  Dec.  17, 1791,  at  Sdunznadh  in 
Switaerhmd,  died  ICay  18, 1840,  at  Uonkih  in 
Qmamr.  He  was  raofeasor  al  the  fine  arts  at 
Ae  academy  of  Umfiob,  and  made  a  great 
nomber  of  fine  engravings  frtxn  lllchel  Axigelo, 
Baphael,  ttd  ThcnnraldBea. 

AMBTEL  HxvzB,  a  small  river  of  the 
Ketherlands,  N.  Holland,  formed  by  the  union 
of  Hm  Dreoht  and  Mydrecht.  It  passes  through 
the  city  at  Amsterdam,  entering  it  on  the  3. 
and  after  a  winding  ooniae,  leaving  it  on  the  K. 
sidejHid  about  10  miles  fkirtiier  K.  nnitea  with 
thoT. 

AMSTEia>AM,  othorwise  Amhtkldakmk, 
a  noted  commercial  city  and  port  of  Holland, 
oa^iital  of  that  kingdom,  and  situated  on  the 
south  l»nk  of  the'V,  an  inlet  or  arm  of  the 
Zuyder^ee,  where  that  ia  joined  by  the  river 
Amstel  Lat  BS°  SS*  sr.  long.  4<'  68'  E. 
As  a  city  Amsterdam  does  not  date  very 
ftr  book.  So  late  as  tbe  beginnfaig  of  the 
IStheentoryitwas  but  a  small  fishing  village, 
BQ^eot  to  the  tords  of  Amstel,  who  had  a  castle 
near.  It  was  constituted  a  town  in  the  middle 
of  the  181h  century;  was  taken  poesesmon  oi 
Iff  WOHim  m.,  ooont  of  HoUaad,  in  1296 ;  for- 
tffiad  in  1408;  wae  for  a  long  timaatrongltr 
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Oatholio  (tbe  Protestant  citizens  having  been 
driren  ont  hj  the  duke  of  AlvaX  and  joined  tbe 
confederation  of  the  United  Prorincea  in  1678. 
Free  toleration  was  now  granted  to  all  sects 
and  religions  beliefs,  and  with  additional  privi- 
legea  granted  to  its  ^tr  in  1681,  bj  the  piinoe 
of  Onnge,  and  the  rnm  of  its  rival  city,  Ant- 
veip,  in  IMS,  it  kkhi  na<ibed  a  highly  pros- 
paroos  state,  and  has  sinoe  adraDoed  with  bnt 
hw  and  abort-liTed  intermptions,  till  it  b  at 
preBBot  one  of  the  wealthiest  <»ties  in  the  world. 
The  form  of  the  city  is  that  of  a  oreaoent,  the 
arms  projecting  into  the  T,  and  thos  forming 
the  port.  The  principal  month  of  the  Amstal 
divides  the  dtv  into  tbe  cdd  and  new  sides. 
The  docks,  which  are  exteudre^  are  boilt 
along  the  inner  side  of  tbe  arms  which  form 
the  port.  The  land  side  of  the  dty  ia  snrronnded 
by  walls  which  have  beooone  ^lapidated,  and 
by  a  ditoh,  80  yards  wide,  lined  with  tarees, 
which  make  a  pleasant  promenade.  The  ram- 
parts have  been  polled  down.  The  28  bastions 
nave  been  ooavwted  into  whtdmillB ;  and  the 
dij  relies  for  defenoe  agdnst  attauB  chiefly 
npou  the  faoUity  with  wmoh  tbe  sorroaoding 
flat  ooantry  can  be  flooded  from  the  sea.  Am- 
sterdam stands  n[>on  flat,  soft,  mar^y  gronnd. 
The  houses  are  bnilt  upon  piles,  driven  turongh 
this  snrftce  soil  to  the  depth  of  40  to  60  feet, 
into  a  snbeoil  of  day  and  sand.  The  canals  by 
which  it  is  intersected,  and  on  which  all  heavy 
freights  are  transptnied,  divide  the  city  into  96 
islands,  and  are  crossed  by  290  brides.  The 
city  is  from  6  to  9  miles  in  cironmference,  and 
oovera  about  900  acres  of  ground.  The  walls 
have  8  stone  ^tes,  each  named  after  the  town 
toward  which  it  opens.  The  lower  and  older  por- 
Hoa  of  the  dVf  is  irreoolarly  built.  The  streets 
are  narrow  and  the  honsea  poor.  TheinnMr 
and  central  portians  are  handanneiy  bnilt  Tba 
streets  run  in  paraUds  along  the  walls,  and  are 
ocMueqnoitly  eemidronlar.  In  tbe  oentm  of 
each  is  a  canal,  Uned  with  dean  paved  qaa^ 
whioh  are  planted  with  trees.  Three  streets  ia 
this  portion  of  the  dty  are  en>edally  noteworthy 
for  their  length  and  breadth,  and  the  elegance 
oi  the  builmngs  which  line  them.  These  are 
the  Heeren,  Keysers,  and  Prinaen  Graacht 
Each  is  about  2  miles  long,  and  220  feet  broad. 
As  with  other  streets,  tbnngh  the  centre  of 
each  of  these  runs  a  canal.  The  principal  ^ops 
of  Amsterdam  are  in  the  Kalvers  straat,  the 
Hienweodyk,  and  the  Warmoia  straat  The 
Jew^  d  whion  there  are  20,000  in  the  dty, 
live  in  tb»  dirtiest  pstrt  The  honsea  <tf  Am- 
■ierdam  arabnOtof  brick,  are4, 6,  and  6  atoriea 
high,  stand  with  their  gables  to  the  street^  an 
mostiy  entered  hj  flights  of  steps  in  fron^  and 
are  surmonnted  1^  a  forked  (diinmey  stsok. 
Many  of  the  poorer  people  live  in  the  basements 
or  cellars  of  the  booses  of  &e  more  opdrat 
Others  live  constantly  upon  the  water,  in  apart- 
ments  boDt  upon  the  npp«  decks  of  their 
trading  vessels.  Amsterdam  has  many  splendid 
public  buildings.  The  mostmagniflcent  of  these 
is  the  stadt  house  (town  hall),  onoe  the  palaoe. 


It  is  bnilt  of  stone,  was  began  in  IMS,  and  com- 
pleted in  7  years;  rests  nixHi  18,659  pUe^ 
driven  70  feet  into  ^e  gronnd ;  is  362  feet  long, 
206  feet  broad,  and  108  feet  high ;  and  is  ode- 
brated  for  its  great  hall,  or  bail  room,  111  feet 
hmgt  62  ibet  wide,  90  feet  higlt,  and  hned 
throughout  with  white  Italian  marble.  The 
next  most  remaikaUe  bnHding  is  the  ITiaaws 
Eerie  (new  dknroh),  Ibanded  in  1408,  850  ftet 
l(»tg:  210  wide,  andligfated  by  TV  irindows,  nuDT 
of  wnieh  are  magnificently  punted.  It  is  noted 
for  oontaining  the  tombs  of  VoodeLtbe  famoos 
Duteh  poet,  and  of  Adnural  de  Buyter,  tbe 
Dutch  admiral  who  aailed  np  the  Medway  to 
Ohatham,  and  there  burned  the  En^ish  fleet 
Tbe  justiciary  hall,  «>ened  in  1880.  of  tbe 
Grecian  order  of  architecture,  is  the  finefit 
boiling  in  the  dty.  Other  buildii^  ar&  the 
exdiange,  founded  in  1608,  the  arsenal,  bmlt 
on  the  island  of  Esttenborg,  and  the  old 
church,  which,  fonnded  in  the  14th  oentnir, 
oontatna  the  fonabs  <Mr  many  ot  the  Dutch 
admiralB,  and  an  organ  said  to  be  seooitd 
only  to  that  of  Haarlem.  Ohnrches  are  nu- 
merous. The  OaMnlBtB  (state  ehnrchl  liaT« 
10 ;  the  OathoUcB  16 ;  the  evangelical  Lntha^ 
ans  2;  and  various  other  denmninations  ser- 
eral.  Amsterdam  has  also  a  great  number  <tf 
ezoeUent  charitable  institatioDs,  ^ere  beli^  40 
under  the  charge  of  particular  denomlnstioDS, 
otiiers  bdonging  to  tbe  dty.  They  inclade 
hospitals  for  the  infirm,  the  ^ed  of 
both  sexes,  widows,  orphans,  fonndliQgs,  the 
insane,  the  poor,  dec.  There  are  also  various 
excdlent  educational  iustitations,  some  de- 
nomim^onal  in  their  diaracter,  others  genenl, 
but  most  excellently  oonducted.  The  Ath»- 
nmm  Ubutn  has  professor^ips  of  art,  law, 
medidne,  and  thedosy,  a  school  til  au^ooiTi 
a  botanic  garden,  and  free  Ubnrj.  The  dty 
Latin  8oho(d  la  a  fine  institntio^.  There  an 
be^des,  me£oal  adiods^  and  scdidols  for  edu- 
cating yonng  men  for  the  ministry,  in  the 
various  denominations  which  have  existence  in 
Holland.  The  royal  academy  of  fine  art^ 
fonnded  in  1820,  has  460  pupils.  There  ia  a 
music  sdiod,  a  naval  school,  a  royal  Dotdi  in- 
stitntion  for  adenoe,  literstare,  and  fine  arts; 
and  ftoother  called  the  Ulix  meritM,  which  fass 
400  monbers,  and  is  in  a  very  flonrishiog  con- 
dition, finally,  there  is  a  museum  of  picture^ 
founded  in  1798,  oontaining  a  fine  oolleoticm  of 
the  works  of  Duteh  masters,  and  a  remarkable 
Of^eotion  <rf  prints,  contained  in  upward  <tf 
200  foettd&OB.  The  dty  is  governed  b^  asen* 
ate  V  ooancQ  89  memben,  and  12  fmgh 
masters.  Tbe  memben  cf  ihe  eouidl  ^  dn>- 
ing  Ub^  iod  themselves  fiB  tlu  vaoandcs 
i^ioh  ooonr  In  fbdr  own  body.  Amsterdam  I> 
toon  mrted  as  a  trading  than  as  a  manufiutiu^ 
ing  town.  Its  manufiuitures  are  in  to- 
bMOO,  Bo^  oil,  cordage,  and  canvas.  Then 
are  various  refineries  of  sugar  and  salt;  glsn 
works,  tffeweries,  and  distilleries.  Also 
focteries  of  steam-engines,  and  madiuiery,  sou 
ahip-boilding.    The  eqporta  from  the  pwt 
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amounted  in  1840  to  $31,126,000.  Imports  to 
$39,730,000.  The  chief  artioles  of  export  are 
bntter  and  cheese;  of  the  fbrmer,  the  amount 
of  $8,115,000  being  exported;  of  the  latter, 
^,540,000;  other  exports  cooost  of  refined 
and  raw  sngar,  coffee,  epixm,  thread,  oil,  ^es, 
colors,  com,  and  meaL  The  expOTta  to  Ger- 
many and  the  Bhine  eonntriM  anumnt  to 
xteany  one-third  of  the  vhola;  Irat  tbe  impwta 
thenoe  are  very  limited.  By  the  Amstel  nver, 
the  Zayder-Zee,  and  various  canals,  Amsterdam' 
has  frater  communication  with  all  parts  of 
EnUmd,  Bj  rtul,  it  is  placed  in  connecUon 
with  Haarlem,  the  Hagae,  and  Rotterdam  on 
the  one  hand,  and  UtTMbt,  Arnheim,  and  Pro*- 
aia  generally,  on  the  other.  A  canal  called 
the  Nienwe  JMep  connects  Amsterdam  with  the 
N'orUi  sea,  at  the  Helder.  This  canal,  completed 
in  18S6,  is  SO  mUes  long,  126  feet  broad  at  the 
am&oe,  80  feet  broad  at  the  bottom,  and  21  feet 
deep.  Throngh  it  large  ships  enter  the  port 
<^  Amsterdam.  In  1840,  4,177  vessels,  trainage 
487,995,  entered  the  pwt,  and  8,981,  tonnage 
488^060,  oleared,  Fop.  1657.  S5&,678r— Among 
the  diatingnished  men  bom  m  Amsterdam  may 
be  mentioned  Spinoza,  Swammerdam,  and  De 
Bayter. 

AMSTERDAM  ISLAND,  a  small  island  in 
the  3.  Indian  Ocean,  in  lat.  88°  63'  8.  long.  77° 
87'  60  miles  N.  of  St.  Panl's  lehmd,  discoT- 
ered  by  Van  Ylaming,  1696,  4^  miles  long,  3^ 
broad,  3,760  feet  high.  It  contains  the  extinct 
erater  of  a  volcano,  and  nnmerons  hot  springs. 
The  waters  abonad  in  fish.  It  is  oocaBionally 
visited  by  whale  ships,  and  serves  as  a  new 
point  of  departure  for  oatward  bonnd  India- 
men. 

AMSTERDAM,  Kxw,  a  town  and  harbor  of 
British  Guiaoa,  situated  in  lat  6°  14'  K.  and 
long.  67°  81'  W.,  at  the  Janetton  of  the  Berbioe 
and  Oann  rivok  and  near  the  mouth  of  the 
former.  It  was  lotmded  by  the  Dutch,  is  huttt 
np  in  Dutch  style,  the  streets  intersected  by 
ffftTT**^"!  which  being  emptied  at  each  torn  of 
UdOf  aid  materially  In  pieserving  the  health  of 
the  plaoe.  DeCmaed  t>y  3  fnla.  Popnlstkm, 

1,600.   

AKTOmTEA,  one  of  the  most  westeriy  of 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  about  60  miles  in  length. 
It  is  mountwnous.  generally  nnprodnotive,  and 
doeelysnrrounded  by  numerous  islets  and  rooks. 

AMnGHTA,one  of  the  Fox  group  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands.  It  oontains  an  extinct  volca- 
no. 

AMUOK  (Javanese,  amooi,  to  kill).  The 
numingamndEiaaMuivoaBtom.  ThenatiTee 
lyalcmg-ooatinnedand  euMidTa  nseof  opium 
at  IttigA  hare  their  flsatarea  riuurpened,  their 
aUn  drawn  over  their  bones  like  parchment,  and 
beorane  entirely  and  feroclousfy  mad.  Armed 
with  their  formidable  dirk-kn^fe,  ihey  rush  in 
frenzy  from  their  booses,  eometimee  naked,  and 
Ifl^ng  along  the  crow^  stoeete,  stab,  bite^ 
ana  corse  every  one  who  chanoea  to  be  in  tbeir 
path.  As  soon  as  a  person  is  seen  in  this  state 
everybody  in  terror  proclaims  the  news,  and 
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the  cry  of  amnck^*  ronses  the  population  like 
the  cry  of  *^  fire"  or  **  mad  dog"  in  western  cities. 
Every  man  snatches  the  first  weapon  that  comes 
to  hwd,  and  follows  the  path  of  the  common 
enemy.  Long  spears  are,  however,  the  favor- 
ite and  more  omnmon  weapon,  and  with  these 
they  pea  the  wretched  maniao  into  a  oomer, 
and  lance  him  to  death  as  they  would  a  tiger. 
More  than  40  persona  are  sometimes  killed  by 
(me  of  these  madmen  befwe  he  can  be  checked. 

AMULET,  a  preservative  agiunst  oconlt  and 
mischievous  infloenoes.  Amulets  are  made 
of  various  substances,  as  stone,  metal,  Ac.,  and 
were  first  known,  it  is  believed,  among  the 
Arabs  and  the  Jews.  The  latter  carry  about 
them  bits  of  parchment  witii  passages  from  the 
Bible  as  amulets,  to  drive  away  diseases,  and 
the  Moorish  priests  wore  rimilar  amulets  with 
inscriptions  from  the  Koran.  The  early  Ohris- 
tians  made  amulets  of  the  wood  of  the  cross,  or 
of  ribbons  with  a  text  of  Soriptnre  written  on 
them,  and,  to  this  day,  the  Roman  Oatholioe 
call  thdr  variooa  lime  reUcs,  fto.,  amulets. 
The  idea  that  an  amulet  carried  about  tiie  person 
has  the  power  both  at  repelling  and  healing  dis- 
eases sou  prevails  in  the  mhid  of  many  persona. 
Even  the  ccAelwated  Robert  B<^Ie  (who  flourish- 
ed in  the  latter  hslf  of  the  17th  century)  does  not 
bedtate  to  dedare  that  he  once  experienced  the 
efficacy  of  snob  an  amnlet  in  his  own  case.  The 
anodyne  necklace,  made  of  beads  fit>m  the  roots 
of  white  briony,  which  ia  sometimes  hung  aroond 
the  neck  of  in&nts  for  teething  purposes^  is  an 
instance  of  the  still  surviving  confidence  m  the 
medical  virtae  of  amulets.  Many  other  exam- 
ples mi^t  be  quoted.  The  fjuth  of  the  ancients 
in  ammets  is  to  some  extent  revived  in  our 
days  by  some  professors  of  animal  maguetiBm, 
mob  as  the  inventors  of  galvanic  rings.  &e, 

AMURATH,  or  Mcbai>,  the  name  of  several 
Tntkidi  sultans.  L  Bom  in  78S  of  the 
A  D.  1836,  died  A  D.  1889.  He  sncoeeded  his 
&dier  Orohan  in  1860  in  tiie  government  of  Gia 
Torkiah  domimons  in  Aria.  The  first  act  of  his 
government  was  to  put  down  an  insorrection  In 
Galatia,  after  which  ne  tnmed  his  attention  and 
his  arms  to  Europe.  Here  he  overran  the  conn- 
try  as  far  as  the  Balkan,  and  took  Adrianople, 
where  he  fixed  his  residence  for  a  time,  beauti- 
fying the  city  by  the  oonstmotion  of  a  mosque 
and  other  public  bmldings.  In  1866  the  first 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  the  Ot- 
tomans and  the  repnbUo  of  Ragusa,  which  put 
itself  under  the  protection  of  Amorath.  On 
the  oocasion  of  ratifying  this  treaty,  Amurath, 
imorant  of  tiie  art  of  writing  atanmed  It  with 
Ufl  8  flogfltB  which  he  hadfipped  inink  fbr  tha 
pntpoae.  This  sobseqaently  became  a  ri^ 
manual,  and  waa  caUed  touf/hra.  Pope  Urban 
v.,  akrmed  by  the  prc^reas  of  the  Ottoman 
army,  preached  a  orosede  against  them,  but  , 
Amorath  surprised  tiie  Christian  fbroes  by 
night  and  out  them  to  pieces.  The  peace  whim 
he  had  oonduded  with  the  Greeks,  and  which 
had  been  observed  by  Mm,  be^  thus  broken, 
he  ooatiuoed  the  war  for  several  campaigna 
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without  aaj  decided  results,  and  then  returned 
to  Asia  in  1871.  He  returned  again  to  Enrope, 
And  having  snbdaed  Serria,  WalJiachia,  and  Bul- 
garia, be  settled  at  Adrianople,  and  during  an 
interval  of  6  years,  permitted  the  Greek  em- 
pire to  taste  the  blessings  of  peace.  He  em- 
ployed himself  in  organizing  nis  army;  and 
formed  the  corps  of  b^mMs,  instituting  a  ayatem 
of  military  fief  as  the  reward  of  their  serrioes. 
In  this  there  was  condctorable  analogy  with  the 
fiandal  system,  and  poadbly  he  waa  aadsted  by 
renegade  Ghrisdana  In  hia  plans.  The  spahia 
were  lords  of  tiie  fief  on  tenure  of  military 
aervioe,  fiimishing  men  at  anna  in  proportion 
to  the  revenue  of  their  poeseaaons ;  the  soil 
was  the  property  of  the  ooltivator  (rayah)  and 
deeoended  to  his  heirs,  but  was  alienable  only 
by  consent  of  the  lord.  The  spahis  were  bound 
to  reside  on  their  property  in  time  of  peace,  and 
had  the  collection  of  the  revenues  arising  from 
a  tax  laid  on  the  produce  of  the  eoIL  The  fle& 
were  hereditary  in  a  right  line,  and  in  de&ult 
of  heirs  escheated  to  the  sovereign,  and  were 
then  conferred  by  the  pasha  of  the  province 
on  another  spahi.  This  system,  well  adapted 
to  tiie  intelligence  and  simplicity  of  a  nation  of 
warriors,  was  more  liberal  than  the  feudal  sys- 
tem (tf  western  Europe,  as  it  gave  the  r^yaha 
decided  rights,  devatuig  them  above  the  oon- 
ditaon  of  serfb.  In  after  yeara,  as  the  nnpire 
feU  into  deu^,  the  looal  proi»ietora  aT<^^ed 
their  burthens  of  military  aervioe,  and  the  ra- 
yahs  were  reduced  to  an  InfMor  position.  In 
1778  the  mititarytenare  was  commuted  for  a 
small  quit  rent.  The  Greek  emperor  John  Fa- 
heologus,  seeing  himself  unable  to  oope  with  the 
new  power  arrayed  against  him,  entered  into 
friendly  alliance  with  Amurath,  and  sent  his 
son  Theodore  to  his  court  to  learn  the  art  of 
war.  The  sons  of  the  2  emperors  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  agunst  their  fathers,  and  levied  an 
army.  Amurath  advanced  alone  to  the  ranka 
oi  his  rebellious  son  and  ordered  the  soldiers  to 
return  to  their  duty, .  Unable  to  resist  the  man- 
date of  their  territdemlur  the,  mea  obeyed,  ttad 
Anmrath  put  his  acm  Saon^i  to  death.  In 
Asia  KLnor  his  power  was  not  ao  firmly  settled 
but  that  he  had  to  contend  with  several  in- 
furreotiona,  which,  however,  he  Bnppressed. 
Lazarus,  prince  of  Servla,  in  coi^unotion.  with 
Bisman,  prince  of  Bulgaria,  Amurath's  fal^er- 
in-law,  renewed  the  e^ort  for  independence, 
and  during  Amnrath's  absence  in  Asia  gtuned 
several  advantages  over  his  generals  in  Europe. 
The  arrival  of  Amurath,  however,  turned  uie 
tide  of  victory,  and  at  length  he  took  Sisman 
prisoner,  whom  he  deposed  and  confined.  Laz- 
arus, however,  continued  his  resistanoe,  and  the 
armies  met  on  the  pltuns  of  Kossova. 
nrath,  under  the  influence  of  a  dream  that  he 
had  been  assassinated,  waa  at  first  nnwDIing  to 
haaard  an  engagemmt,  eapedally  as  hia  traopa 
were  far  inferior  in  numbera  to  the  Servians. 
But  the  counsels  of  his  son,  the  fiery  B^azet, 
prevailed,  and  the  signal  for  the  engagnnent  waa 
l^veo.  After  a  Uoody  ocmteit,  the  Serriana 


were  totally  defeated  at  aH  points,  and  lazana 
himself  was  taken  prisons.   Amurath  examin- 
ed the  field  after  the  battle,  and  while  ou^nto- 
latiog  his  attendants  upon  the  victory  was  stmck 
by  the  hand  of  the  assasnn.   The  vooDd  m 
mortal,  and  Ainnrath's  dream  was  aocompliib- 
ed.   The  assassin  feU  under  Ae  blows  the 
janizaries,  but  sold  his  life  dearly.  E«  proved 
to  be  Kilosh  Kobilowitch,  eon-in-lawcf  Lazanis. 
IL   Bom  A.  D.  1404,  died  Feb.  9, 1451.  He 
was  tiie  son  of  Mohammed  L,  and  in  1^  no- 
oeeded  his  father  on  the  throne.  He  onM 
concluded  an  armistice  for  6  yeara  .with  Spt 
mnnd,  king  of  Hungary.  Manuel,  the  6r«ekaD> 
peror,  refused  to  condnde  a  peace,  unless  Amit> 
rath  gave  his  two  brothers  as  hostuffos,  fuliug 
which  he  threatened  to  set  at  liberty  Uostapht, 
son  of  B^jazet-Ilderim,  the  le^tim^  sacoessor 
to  the  ^rone.  Amurath  refused,  and  the  Greek 
admiral,  Demetrius  Lasoaris,was  at  once  sent 
to  land  Mustapha  near  Qallipoli,  to  which.  De> 
metrioB  had  siege.   Must^ha  himself  adranoed 
toward  Adrianople  with  a  constantly  increafflmg 
army,  and  encountered  the  forces  of  Bf^jazeC 
Pasha,  whom  Amurath  had  sent  agunst  turn. 
Mustapha  advanced  toward  the  sultan's  troopt, 
and,  stating  who  he  was,  ordered  them  to  hf 
down        anna.  The  anltaa's  teoagi  Mn, 
uid  B^aBet':n0ha  waa  taken  priscaier  andpat 
to  death.   Vhen  Amurath  received  the  intdli- 
geooe  of  this  disaster  he  accepted  it  as  a  stroke 
of  afflhitioa  sent  by  Providence,  and  wait  to 
vidt  the  gre^  sheik  Bokhari,  whose  prajen 
he  beeought    The  .sheik  accordingly  prated, 
and  at  the  end  of  8  daya^  incessant  prays-  ^ 
saw  Mohammed,  who  announced  that  Amnntli 
rfiould  be  victorious.    The  aheik  bore  the 
wdcome  message  to  the  sultan,  and  him- 
self girded  on  the  royal  sabre.   Amurath  dot 
assured  of  victorv,  went  forth  f^ainst  Kn^sfJu, 
who  when  in  sight  of  the  enemy  was  Boddauj 
sdzed  with  a  bleeding  at  the  nose,  which  lasted 
for  S  days,  and  so  wutkened  him  that  he  wu 
incapable  of  action.   At  la^  deserted  by 
fidlowers  and  betrayed  by  his  aervanta,  Mi^ 
pha  was  taken  prisoner  and  pot  to  death.  ^ 
emperor  Manoelf  now  alarmed  far  hhme^ 
sent  on  embassy  to  the  sultan  to  setUe  terms  of 
peace.   Amurath,  however,  waa  not  to  be 
peased.   He  appeared  with  a  powerful  forM 
before  Oonstantinopl&  and  increased  his  srmj 
by  a  proclamation  of  his  intention  to  a1)aiid(A 
the  city  and  all  the  booty  to  the  assailanta 
The  assault  was  at  length  made,  in  an  au^ieio'>3 
hour  fixed  by  the  sheik  Bokhari,  wh<we  pree- 
ence  with  an  immense  crowd  of  derrisheeia 
^e  army,  inflamed  the  Mohammedaus  to  ue 
highert  pitoh  of  ardor.    The  city  was  in  deadly 
pwil,  when,"  according  to  Greek  writers,  a  bM|i" 
tifbl  virgin  dressed  in  a  white  robe  sntearedin 
mid  air,  wd  threw  the  Mohammedan  army  ana 
their  redoubtable  aheik  into  Boch  Ayuas  tb» 
Amiu;ath  waa  obUged  to  retire.  Ihe  nddm 
^pearanoe  of  another  Mustq^  in  the  neiUi 
brother  of  the  dead  pretender,  and  whoeacu^ 
promieed  at  the  oatwt  to  be  e^oally  ooooeoftii. 
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also  bad  itB  inflnenoe  on  the  mind  of  Amarath. 
This  new  pretender  was,  however,  speedily  pat 
down  and  executed.  On  the  death  of  the  empe- 
ror lliurael  a  treaty  was  oondoded  with  J(uia 
FalMdogns,  hiB  ancccesor,  by  which  the  6re^ 
orauttitM  to  pay  tribate  to  Amnratb,  and  lor^ 
rendu«d  aoTeral  towna  on  the  Black  sea  and 
on  the  StrynKm.  The  treaties  of  peace  with 
'Walladtia,  Styria,  and  the  Emperor  Sinsmnnd 
were  also  renewed.  ■  In  1429  Amoraut  made 
himself  master  of  Thessalonica,  and  in  1481.  of 
Yaidna.  Kotwithstanding  the  armistioe  be- 
tween Amorath  and  Bigismnud  their  friendBfaip 
was  oidy  snperftoial ;  and  Amurath,  who  had 
Bnppressed  the  roToltB  of  Oaramaoia  and  Servia, 
and  made  satisfactory  arrangements  with  other 
{HroThwes  of  his  growing  empire,  tnmed  his  at- 
tention to  the  pontics  cf  central  Europe,  in 
which,  with  the  view  of  repaying  Si^unond 
and  his  snooessor  Albert  for  their  insidioaa 
deidingB  with  hia  Tarkiab  Bobiects  and  allies, 
hA  interested  l^nael^  and  endeavored  to  in- 
flaenoe  the  election  oS  Oodmir,  king  of  Bohe< 
mia.  FaiUng  in  thia  be  laid  sie«e  to  Belgrade, 
whidk  wu  defended  by  the  Hongarian  wor- 
lia*,  John  Hnnnyades.  Amorath  was  repolsed, 
and  the  Ottoman  anus  now  sustained  a  long 
aeries  of  reverses  from  the  invincible  Hon- 
nyadea,  known  in  Torkish  history  by  tiie  name 
of  Yanko.  Amarath  at  last  purobased  a  10 
yean*  trace  of  the  Hungarians  by  great  so* 
crifloes,  and  the  treaty  of  Szegedin  was  solemn- 
It  sworn  to  by  the  hi^  contracting  parties  on 
the  Oo^l  and  on  the  Koran.  The  death  of  his 
son  Aladdin;  to  whom  Amarath  was  tenderly 
attached,  now  plunged  him  into  snob  distreas  of 
ndnd  that  Uie  great  mcmarch  d^wmined  to  ab- 
^oate  in  &vot  of  bis  woa  Mohammed,  who  was 
only  14  years  at  ageu  Amnrath  retired  to 
Hognena,  where  he  surrounded  himself  with 
all  the  Toluptnooa  luxuries  which  could  obarm 
the  leisore  of  a  Turkish  genOeman.  The  Ohris- 
tiooB,  in  the  belief  that  the  moment  of  their 
opportanity  bad  now  arrived,  broke  the  solemn 
peace,  for  which  the  papal  l^|ate  gave  them  ab- 
a^ntion,  and  poured  into  the  Turkish  dominions 
under  the  ooiumand  of  Ladislaus  and  Hunny- 
adea.  Amurath  was  recalled  from  Hagnesia, 
and  forced  to  take  the  command  of  the  army. 
Hoisting  the  treaty  at  the  end  of  a  lance  he 
encountered  the  Christians.  In  a  personal  con- 
test he  dismounted  the  Hungarian  lung  I^dis- 
laos,  whose  head  was  cut  off  and  diq>lwed  on  a 
lanoe  to  his  seniors.  Affri^ted  at  the  sight 
they  fled,  notwithstanding  the  effinti  of  Hnn- 
nyades  to  restore  the  battle.  Again  Amurath 
songht  retirement,  and  was  again  called  out  to 
down  a  revoH  of  the  Janizaries.  Hope- 
of  gratifying  bis  wish  for  ease  he  marched 
against  Greece.  After  sabdning  tfae  Morea,  and 
putting  it  to  tribute,  he  encountered  stubborn 
re^stonoe  In  Alt>ai]ia  from  the  hero  George 
Gastriote  (Bcanderb^),  who,  with  the  assistanoe 
of  the  Venetians,  was  able  to  pos^nme  for  a 
time  the  &11  of  bis  naUve  country.  A  new 
irmptiML  of  Hnnnyades  into  Bervia  compiled 
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Amnrath  to  retire  from  Greece,  and  a  bottle 
was  again  fought  on  the  phuns  of  Kossova,  in 
whidi  the  Hungarian  army,  after  a  desperate 
defence  of  their  intrenched  camp  for  8  days, 
was  entir^y  routed  with  prodigious  loss.  Amu- 
rath died  suddenly ;  ooocwding  to  Turkish  ntor- 
alists  he  was  vazned  Ij  a  dnrls  <tf  the  shwt 
time  allowed  to  man  to  prepare  bimsdf  fbr 
the  next  world,  and  to  escf^  tfaeoonsequoices 
of  his  fflns  in  this.  Orientals  are  open  to 
sndden  impressions.  The  words  sank  mto  bis 
soul,  and  bod  such  power  over  his  genius  that  his 
spirit  faded  away  before  the  prophetic  words, 
in.  Bom  1546.  died  Jon.  1695,  saeoeeded 
hia  father,  Sedim  ll.,  in  1674.  His  first  act  was 
to  put  hia  6  brothers  to  the  bowstring.  His 
reign  is  signalised  in  Turkish  history  by  tiie  ar- 
rogance, with  which  the  Turks  treated  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  European  powers.  The 
ambassadors  were  compelled  to  oDservonces  a£ 
etiquette  degrading  to  their.  sovereigosL  and  the 
agents  of  tfae  embassies  were  sahieotea  to  per- 
sonal indignity,  the  dragoman  of  Framce  having 
been  oompelled  to  emluraoe  lalainlm.  In  the 
reign  of  Ainarath  IIL  the  plague  ravaged  ToAcv 
and  Italy.  The  war  with  Austria  was  continued, 
and  a  war  which  had  conunenced  with  Turk^ 
was  terminated  in  1690  by  a  treaty  which  sur- 
rendered Koordistan,  Georgia,  Shirvan,  Tabreez, 
and  part  of  Azerbaqon.  A  depreciation  of  the 
coinage  resulted  inarevolt  of  the  janizaries,  who 
demanded  the  heads  <tf  3  offioere  of  state,  whom 
they  charged  with  having  been  the  authors 
of  me  depreciation.  This  revolt  extended  itedf 
throagbout  the  whole  Turkish  empire,  and  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  disozder  and  insubor- 
dination which  rendered  the  janisariea  so  cele- 
brated. The  war  with  Austria  continued  with 
varying  anooess  until  the  end  of  his  rdgn.  17. 
Bom  1611,  diedFeb.  8, 1640,  sncoeeded  hb  nu- 
de, Mustapha  X,  1, 1698,  at  the  age  (rf  19. 
At  the  oommeno^ent  of  his  reign,  the  empire 
was  in  a  state  of  the  most  deploraide  disorder. 
Tfae  provinces  were  rent  by  insurreotiMU  and 
revolts ;  the  capital  convulsed  by  the  constant 
mutinies  of  the  Janizaries,  who  were  not  to  be 
poiufied,  save  by  an  increase  of  pay  or  by  the 
nbandonmrait  of  some  unfortunate  vizier  to 
their  brutality ;  war  was  desoUting  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  empire.  Assuminff  the  sceptre  at  so 
early  an  age,  Amarath  had  littie  power  to 
amend  the  state  of  his  kingdom,  but  with  ex- 
perience came  a  vigor  which  was  destined  to 
make  the  hardest  trranble.  In  168&- Amurath 
OMDmeneed  the  nege  (rf  Bagdad,  widen  had  long 
nested  the  efforts  ef  the  alM  Tni^iah  generals. 
On  Deo.  94, 1686,  a  breach  having  been  made^ 
the  assault  was  made  and  the  <^Wof 
lipbs  passed  into  the  power  of  tfae  Turks.  The 
gurison  of  the  oitaidel  capitulated,  but  not 
evacuating  the  <Aty  at  the  hour  prondsed,  Amu- 
rath would  not  bridge  his  soldiers  the  custom- 
ary right  of  massacre,  and  80,000  Ferdans 
perished  after  the  capitulation.  Amurath 
atnodoned  himself  to  the  most  outrageous 
drookenneas,  hu  wrath  was  of  the  most  terriUe 
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charaeter,  and  his  fits  of  ddiriong  raga  wen  §0 
iaoreased  hj  his  paaston  tot  drink  that  his  peo- 
ple, hiB  Boldiers,  and  ministerg,  all  dreaded  to  en- 
ter his  preseaoe.  Such  was  the  terror  inspired 
bj  his  fary  that  persons  on  the  mere  apprehra- 
sion  of  his  displeasure  became  senseless  wiUt 
fear.  His  lore  of  the  bottle  has  been  attribnted 
to  a  noctomal  sdrentnre.  He  had,  in  the  early 
part  of  his  reian,  promnlj^ted  strict  laws  against 
the  use  of  wme ;  one  night  when  making  his 
rounds,  be  met  a  dnmken  fellow  who  ordered 
the  sokaa  to  ^tb  i^oe  to  him,  and  when 
Amnrath,  astoniihed,  aald  he  was  the  padiehah, 
the  drunkard  onWprofeaaed  Ua  indiflbrenod  to 
padbhahs  in  hia  uUi^  to  hiujq)  Oonatantinc^ 
and  all  that  was  in  ft.  The  nMHuvoh  or- 
dered that  he  shoold  betake  to  the  palaoe,  and 
the  next  morning  intem^ted  him  as  to  his 
meaning.  With  returning  sobriety  Bikri  Mns- 
ti^ha  had  not  lost  his  ooorage,  for  pnlling  a 
bottle  from  beneatii  his  ooat,  he  vaonted  its 
quality,  and  told  the  saltan  that  here  was  that 
which  oonld  give  him  more  than  all  the  world. 
The  saltan  was  persuaded  to  trj  the  liquor,  and 
was  so  much  charmed  with  its  effects,  that  he 
made  Bikri  Hustwha  his  boon  oompanion,  and 
ever  after  evinoea  the  deepest  devotion  to  the 
wine  cup.  

AMUoETTEI,  a  small  light  cannon  carryiog 
a  ball  ct  one  pound  w«^t,  and  finrnerly  used 
tot  aenrioe  in  moontainoas  ooontries.  Tms  gaa 
was  bigh^  esteoaed  by  v^wJ?*!  Sue^  bnfchaa 
now  gone  ent^ly  out  of  nse. 

AKUS8AT,  JsAir-ZtniacA,  a  distingniflhed 
IVenoh  surgeon,  bom  at  St  Huzent,  in  the 
department  of  Deax-S^vrea,  Not.  SI,  1796. 
He  oommenoed  his  career  as  a  sub-assistant  sur- 
geon in  the  French  army,  and  afterward  became 
assistantsui^eonatthe  hospital  of  La  Balpitriere, 
under  Dr.  Esqnin^  and  demonstrator  of  anatomy 
at  the  faculty  of  mcMlioine  of  Paris.  Dr.  Amus- 
eat  has  Invented  and  improved  as  many  as  80 
different  surreal  instmmenta  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  was  the  first  to  show  the  importance 
of  twisting  a  bleeding  artery  to  arrest  the  hem- 
orriiage ;  and  also  to  pcnnt  oat  the  danger  of 
phlelnUL  or  inflammali<n  of  the  veons,  from 
tiie  admwBion  cf  air  intotfaem  during  an  opera- 
tion. His  most  impwtant  works  are,  ^*Be- 
searches  relating  to  the  Nervous  System,"  pnb- 
lidiedin  1836;  "Synoptical  Tables  on  litho- 
triwy,  and  <hi  Hnogastrio  Qrstottnny,"  1883 ; 
**Befleardies  with  r^ard  to  the  Introduction 
of  Air  into  the  Veins,"  1889.  This  and  other 
works  by  the  same  anthor  have  received  the 
highest  prize  from  the  instatnte  of  France. 

AKTGDALOn),  a  rook  containing  almond- 
shaped  cavities.  The  term  is  for  the  most  part 
limited  to  rooks  of  tiie  tr^>  variety.  The 
vesioular  cavities  in  theee,  as  in  the  lavas,  are 
the  reault  of  the  eso^  of  gases,  as  ^e  rooks 
coded  down  tnm  a  meltad  state.  Snbaeqnent- 
Ij  to  their  fbnnatioa  the  cavities  have  g«ie- 
rally  become  filled  with  some  mineralf  as  oaloa- 
T60D8  spar,  quarts,  agate,  chlorite,  or  a  ncdite. 

AHTLENE,  a  oolorlesa  and  thin  liquid,  of 
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spedfio  gravity  0.059,  boiUog  at  lOS*  F. ;  fte 
specific  gravity  of  its  vapor,  2.46.  l^e  nb- 
stanoe  described  by  Dr.  Thompsoa  tmder  ^ 
name,  is  derived  by  distillation  from  oil  of  po- 
tatoes or  gr^  with  phosphoric  acid,  is  tua  to 
boil  at  830°,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  its  ts- 

gor  is  5.061.  Amylene  was  ^soovered  in  l&U 
y  Prc^  Balard  of  Paris,  by  distilling  fasA  oil 
with  chloride  of  zinc.  It  ia  a  oomponnd  of  10 
atcmis  of  carbon  and  10  of  hydrogen.  It  ii 
very  volatile,  bums  with  a  white  flame,  mu« 
witii  alcohol  and  ether,  and  has  an  odor  lite 
that  of  nmhtha,  less  pungent  than  tiiatof  rti>er 
or  ohlorofonn.  It  ia  noonmiended  as  a  enbiti- 
tote  for  these  anasttietio  agents,  its  vie  belu 
attended  with  modi  mwe  pleasant  eSteb,  na 
nnaooompamed  with  ai^  of  the  disagreetble  or 
dangerow  pnqwrtiea  cf  chloroform.  It  is 
geetod  that  the  extreme  cold  produced  by  its 
evwporation  might  oaose  local  aiuBstbelicc^da. 
A  description  of  the  article  and  its  pn^ierda 
was  given  in  a  paper  read  before  the  medical 
sociefy  of  London,  Jan.  10,  1857,  by  Dr.  Snow, 
and  pablished  in  the  Lcmdon  "lincet,"  Ju- 
17,  and  also  in  the  "Hedical  Times  and  Ga- 
zette." Dr.  Snow  believes  amylene  to  be  tbe 
same  substance  described  by  Yon  Reicbenbach 
under  the  name  of  eapion,  and  obtained 
bim  from  coal-tar;  bnt  other  ohemiBts  ban 
not  succeeded  In  making  it.  Tbo  mode  of  pre- 
paring amylene  ia  thus  pven:  "On  tdabv 
the  tioA  c41  to  m  ooncentrtSed  sdutiui  chlo- 
ride of  zino  while  they  are  cold,  sduticm  or  ad- 
mixtnre  does  not  take  plaoe ;  but  oa  Bw\f^ 
heat,  they  mix  and  form  a  faomogeneona  liqoi^ 
which  be^ns  to  distil  at  a  temperatore  of  aboat 
366°  F.  On  redistilling  the  product  thus  ob- 
tained, the  ebuUitiott  whii^  commenora  at  140° 
F.,  rises  daring  the  process  to  about  570°  F- 
The  most  volatile  parts  of  this  distillatiou  &r« 
to  be  separated,  and  agitated  with  concen^ated 
sulphuric  acid,  when  the  amylene  in  a  pv* 
state  will  rise  to  the  surfiuse." 

AMTOT,  Jaoqcxb,  bidop  of  Anxwre,  Ixxn 
at  M6hm  in  1618,  ^ed  in  1598.  After  moV 
ardnons  straggles  with  poverty  and  obHuri^T 
he  snooeeded  in  acquiring  some  reputation  as* 
teacher ;  and  through  the  patronage  (tf  the  «»- 
ter  of  Francis  I.,  Margaret  of  Berry,  he  ob- 
t^ed  a  professorship  at  Bom^.  Subseqneot- 
ly  he  visited  Venice  and  Rome,  with  a  view  of 
gathering  materials  for  hb  intended  tnnslaliat 
of  Plutarch  and  other  Greek  writers;  andoa 
his  return  to  Fruice,  he  became  tutw  of  King 
Oharles's  two  younger  scms,  and  was  i**^ 
the  bishopric  <k  Auzerre,  and  to  the  high 
of  great  almoner  and  curator  of  the  Hris 
versity.  The  most  celel»-ated  of  hia  totA 
which  ohiefly  consist  of  translationajis  tbe  TCfSj" 
of  Plutarch.  His  pure  and  dasuc  mode  of  wilt- 
ing exerted  a  decidedly  £avorable  iBflnesoe  npos 
the  EVench  prose  literatoroof  the  lethcentuj. 

AMTBAUT,  Hflbi,  a  SVenoh  Oatviid>t^ 
ologlan,  hont  in  16M  at  Bonrsneil,  in 
province  of  Aidcfo;  was  edncated  at  Sanmi^ 
wfauehewaa  Umself  afterward  aproftaeorw 
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divinity.  By  Ms  tolents  and  moderation  he 
Boon  acqaired  reputation  and  influence.  In 
1681,  he  attended  the  synod  of  Clarendon,  and 
was  commissioned  to  present  to  the  king  the 
remonstrances  of  bis  brethren  against  the  in- 
fraction of  the  edicts  of  padScation.  In  his 
mission  he  acted  with  snch  judgment  and  dig- 
nity, tliat  he  sDoceeded  in  relieving  the  Pro- 
tenant  deputies  from  the  diagracefol  obligation 
<rf  addresong  the  king  on  thdr  knees.  Al- 
thoii^  he  was  &  Frotratant,  his  amiaUe  ton- 
per  wd  conrteons  manners  commanded  tiie  re- 
gard of  the  Catholics,  and  he  was  held  in  par- 
ticular esteem  by  Oardinal  Biohelien.  He 
M^eavored  to  bring  about  a  complete  union 
between  the  various  Protestant  churches ;  this 
object  he  had  in  view  in  nearly  all  his  writings, 
e^wdally  in  a  Latin  tract,  DeteeemioMob  eeeU- 
9ia  BomaTUk,  eUfoe  ^aee  inter  Mjongelieoainns- 
ffotio  reUffvmii  inttituenda.  Moreover,  acting  in 
ooncert  withBiohelieo,  he  aimed  at  a  reconcili- 
ntion  between  the  Protestants  and  the  Catholic 
choroh.  The  favor  and  respect  with  which  he 
was  treated  by  the  heads  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment^ Bicheltea  and  ICaariUf  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  his  opinions  oonoeming  the  power 
ctfthe^inces.  He  pnblioly  maintdned  on  sev- 
eral  oooanons  tiie  doctrine  of  implicit  obedir 
enoe  to  the  sovereign  authority,  which,  indeed, 
had  also  been  held  by  the  great  foimders  of  the 
reformation.  Amyrant  was  a  finished  scholar, 
and  wrote  Latin  and  French  with  eqnal  ease. 
His  numerous  writingSj  which  were  received 
with  marked  favor  in  his  time,  are  now  nearly 
forgotten,  and  not  easy  to  he  procured.  Among 
the  nmnber  we  may  mention,  "  A  Treatise  on 
Bdinona,  l^raiast  those  who  esteem  tiiem  to  1>e 
indifferent  f  "  Christian  Morals ; "  "  A  Treatise 
on  Dreams; "  "Against the Millenarists;"  "Con- 
siderations on  the  Iaws  of  Natnre  regulating 

^^^rSf  as  a  prefix,  a  Greek  wnd  dgnifying 
over  agun,  the  contrary,  and  the  like.  Its  use 
is  exemplified  In  analM^tist,  onodinmiBm,  and 
analysis.  As  a  mffix,  it  is  the  Latin  tern^nor 
Hoa  of  the  neater  plural  of  the  adjective  of 
three  tenninstions ;  thus  Juttiniana  would  be 
the  matters  of  any  sort  appertaining  to  Jus- 
tinian, la  the  literature  oi  the  modem  Euro- 
pean nations,  it  alludes  to  the  collections  of  the 
sayings  or  anecdotes  of  celebrated  wits.  The 
first  collection  of  this  kind  was  the  SeaUgeri- 
ono,  published  at  the  Hague,  1669,  by  Vossius, 
in  Latin.  The  next  of  tiie  ana  was  the  Perron- 
ianOf  in  French,  being  notes  of  the  conversa- 
tions of  Cardinal  da  Perron.  It  apfteared  in  1669. 
Menagiana  and  Thaam  are  also  celebrated  col- 
lections in  iVench.  French  literature  of  the 
17th  oentory  is  portioalarly  rich  In  tlds  qpedes 
of  literature.  The  ana  mania  lasted  abont  hdf 
»  OMitory.  In  England,  the  "  Walpoliana"  is 
the  besfcr  German  literature  is  not  rich  in  per- 
sonal memoirs.  The  Tanbmaniana  is  the  most 
famous.  We  have  also  the  Helancthonlana. 
In  Eoola&d,  the  records  <rf  the  prize  ring  are 
called  **fistiaiia"  and '*Boziaiia.'*  Amerioaa 
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litoratnre  does  not  much  affect  tins  species  of 
titie. 

ANABAPTIST,  a  term  derived  from  the 
Greek  oya/SanTKm;?,  signifies  literally,  re-bap' 
tizer,  and  hence  is  sometimes  applied  to  all 
those  sects  of  modem  times  of  which  this  prao- 
tioe  has  been  a  distinguishing  mark.  The  jus- 
tice of  the  appellation  has  never  been  acknowl- 
edged by  tiiose  to  whom  it  has  l>een  applied. 
In  receiving  converts  to  their  commnnion,  they 
administered  baptism,  not  as  repeating  the 
BBcred  tite,  bot  as  a  valid  baptism  in  place  (tf 
one  which  was  null  and  void.  Thus,  the  Bap- 
tists repel  the  name  Aaabaptists,  not,  as  some 
suppose,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  repudiating 
an  allied  connection  with  the  fanatics  of  the 
reformation,  but  because  it  does  not  represent 
correctiy  their  practice.  They  baptize,  as  they 
allege,  according  to  the  original  institution  of 
the  rite,  and  therefore  chum  to  be  BaptiiU; 
they  never  repeat  baptism  in  the  case  of  any 
who,  in  their  judgment,  have  been  so  baptized; 
and  they  therefore  deny  that  they  are  Anaia^ 
tiitM.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  word  as 
now  flf>plied  to  Baptists,  is  not  always  intended 
as  a  reproach ;  certainly  it  ^onld  be  exdnded, 
in  that  application,  from  respectable  modem 
literatore,  as  giving  on  unnecessary  offence. — 
The  title  belongs  historically  to  large  classes  of 
neoi^  who  sprung  up  in  various  coantriea  of 
Skirope  daring  the  period  of  the  reformation. 
Thoogh  ^plied  to  them  against  their  remon- 
strances, it  has  become  fixed  in  literature  as  a 
historical  term,  and  is  too  convenient  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  to  be  expelled  by  any  considera- 
tions of  oriti(»l  justice.  Whether  uiese  various 
classes  agreed  or  not  in  tilings  more  essential; 
whether  they  were  farious  and  fiuiatical,  or 
gentie  and  pious;  whether  setting  up  mock 
kingdoms  by  force  of  arms,  or  conscientionsly 
abstaining  from  tiie  use  of  arms  altogether, 
they  were  alike  in  the  visible  thing  of  repeat- 
ing b(q>tiBni,  and  hence  were  designated  bjr  a 
common  name^  and,  also,  too  often  vluted  with 
ocanmon  penalties  and  maledictions.  It  is  the 
budness  of  the  historian  to  discriminate  be- 
tween tb^  classes,  to  look  beyond  names  for 
historical  facta,  and  to  redeem  from  the  re- 
proach of  many  generations,  great  numbers  of 
people  whose  fiuth  was  in  essential  harmony 
with  tiie  faith  of  Protestantism,  whose  lives 
were  pare,  and  whose  deaths  were  a  rare  and 
honorable  martyrdom.  In  this  historical  dis- 
crimination something  has  been  already  foot- 
ed. lUustrations  generally  accessible  may  be 
found  in  Burnetts  "  History  of  the  Beformation 
hi  Bo^and,"  Brandt's  "  History  of  the  Before 
mation  in  we  Netherlands,"  Mosheim's  "Insti- 
tatesof  Ecclesiastical  History,"  and  espedaUy 
in  tha  "Butoh  MartTrology,"  ktely  pubUshed 
by  the  Hanserd  EnoUys  Swaety,  London,  un- 
der the  edit^ial  care  of  Edward  B.  Hnderhill 
—Precisely  when  or  where  the  Anabaptists  of 
the  reformation  St9t  i^peared,  whether  in 
Germany  or  Switeerlaod,  it  is  difiBonlt,  if  not 
impoaaiMe  to  datermine.  The/  ^nmg  up  like 
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rank  Teffetadmi, — liistorj,  which  has  placed 
them  imder  ban,  woald  b&j,  )ik.e  weeds, — mider 
sodden  and  refreshing  rains,  after  drought  and 
sterilitj.  The  solntion  of  the  problem  is  fonnd 
in'  the  &ct  that  the  seeds  were  in  tiie  soil.  The 
better  classes  of  them  claimed  a  descent  from 
the  Waldenses,  the  Wickliffltes,  and  the  Hnse- 
ites,  who  had  struggled  for  a  church  separated 
from  the  world,  and  distinguished  by  the  holi- 
ness of  its  members.  Consciously  or  uncon- 
soioBfily,  ideas  like  these  must  have  been  work- 
ing in  the  minds  of  multitades  in  various 
countries.  "When,  therefore,  the  reformation 
came,  opening  the  Bible  to  the  people,  announc- 
ing its  revelations  as  the  highest  law,  and  in- 
viting the  human  mind  to  freedom  of  thon^ht, 
these  principles  acquired  sudden  and  prodigious 
force.  Ardent  minds,  bent  in  the  direction  of 
a  primitive  Christianity,  and  of  a  social  order 
corresponding  thereto,  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  partial  reformation  which  contented  Luther 
and  Zwingli,  and  demanded  more.  This  de- 
mand, sharpened  by  discussion,  became  a  pop- 
ular movement,  and,  pushed  to  its  last  develop- 
ment, took  the  opposite  directions  of  a  wild, 
nngoTemable,  ana  licentiona  fimatioan,  sub- 
versive  of  all  social  order,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  tbe  other  of  a  mystical,  though  sincere  and 
genuine  piety,  characterized  by  some  harmless 
eccentricities  of  futh,  and  by  separation  from 
the  world.  These  parties,  so  diverse  in  oharao- 
ter  and  tendencies,  went  under  the  common 
name  of  Aoab^tists,  becanse,  as  we  have 
already  said,  they  were  distinguished  by  the 
common,  visible  badge  of  re-baptism. — The 
usual  references  in  iUnstration  of  the  character 
of  tbefhrioua  Anabaptists,  are  the  following; 
In  1621  they  made  their  appearance  at  Zwickau, 
and  accepting  as  their  leaner  Thomas  Mflnzer, 
took  ]^art  in  the  peasants*  war,  and  shared  its 
sangumary  results.  HQnzer  and  his  associates 
are  represented  as  having  claimed  a  divine 
commission  not  only  to  establish  a  oommnnity 
of  holy  persons,  but  also  to  extirpate  ma^B- 
trates  by  the  sword.  He  excited  ms  fbllowem 
to  revolt  against  the  civil  authorities,  and  as- 
sured them  of  the  immediate  deliverance  of 
Ciiristendom  from  the  grievous  oppressions  of 
its  rulers.  They  were  totally  defeated,  May 
15,  1536,  near  Mfllhausen,  and  the  leaders  were 
put  to  death.  Itinerant  prophets  still,  how- 
ever, spread  the  principles  of  the  sect.  They 
declaimed  against  the  wickedness  of  the  times, 
and  demanded  a  community  of  saints,  without 
distinction  of  rank  or  office.  They  claimed  an 
internal  light,  which  was  of  more  value  than 
learning  in  interpreting  divine  revelation.  Ko 
Christian  might  exerdae  the  fhncti(Hi8  of  a 
magistrate  or  take  an  oath.  Property  was  to  be 
shared  in  common  smcHagtlie&itbfhL  In  168S 
they  began  to  concentrate  their  operations  at 
Uflnster.  John  Matthias  of  Haarlem,  and  John 
Boocold  of  Leyden,  were  leaders.  They  had 
gained  over  to  their  cause  Rothmann,  the 
preacher  who  introduced  the  reformation  into 
that  d^,  and  KnipperdoUing,  a  prindpal  dtf- 


zen.  Seizing  the  arsenal  and  the  senate  how, 
they  placed  Matthias  at  the  head  of  affiurs,  and 
his  authority  became  arbitrary  and  complete. 
The  inhabitants  were  trained  to  milituy  dntj, 
the  fortificaticms  were  strengthened,  the  ia^- 
ftd  were  invited  to  come  from  every  quarter 
to  aid  the  struggles  and  aliare  the  triniaphi  of 
Mount  Zion,  fh>m  which  they  were  to  proceed 
to  the  conquest  of  the  world.  Count  Waldeck 
prince  and  bi^op  of  Mflnster,  surrounded  tbe 
dty  with  an  army.  Matthias  sillied  oot  ud 
gabled  signal  advantagee.  His  bnatkiBaTott 
with  his  snccesB,  and  issning  forth  ag!&  wHk 
only  80  followers,  relying  on  their  spiritnil 
pretensions,  they  were  all  put  to  death.  Jolu 
Boccold  was  now  raised  to  tiie  throne  of  Daiid, 
in  obedience  to  divine  commands  made  knorn 
in  visions.  He  wore  a  crown,  dothed  hinodf 
in  puiple,  coined  money,  and  appointed  judges 
But  the  fanaticism,-  when  it  had  reached  the 
height  of  spiritual  folly,  passed  by  an  easytno- 
sition  to  hcense  and  sensuality.  The  obligi- 
tions  of  matrimony  were  dedared  inTasre  <^ 
^iritnal  liberty,  and  freedom  of  dirwce  and 
licentaousness  followed.  King  John  himsdf 
mnltipUed  his  wives,  honoring,  however,  one 
of  them  only  as  his  qneen.  The  ezam[de  « the 
monarch  was  not  lost  upon  the  peo^de,  andtld 
name  of  Monster,  during  the  reign  of  the  Ani- 
baptistfi,  has  passed  to  history  as  t^  sjitciiTiin 
of  unbridled  and  indecent  Inst.  The  eitj 
taken  June  34,  1686,  after  a  brave  defence,  in 
which  Rothmann  was  edun.  John  Boccold,  and 
KnipperdoUing,  and  Krediting,  leat^  ia»d- 
ates,  were  tortured  with  red-hot  pinceni,  ind 
then  hung  np  in  iron  cages,  which  are  still  pre- 
served in  Mtlnster.  Thus  in  15  montis  pw 
ished  the  kingdom  of  the  Anabwtarte.— Etoi 
now,  however,  the  deludon  had  not  ceasei 
It  subdded,  indeed,  into  its  morerointu^di"' 
acter,  and  its  excesses  were  chiefly  individoa 
and  local  But  the  fanatidsm  oS  tlus  dasEOS 
Anabaptists  remained  the  wpnmii  of  tbe  re- 
ibnnattffli,  and  the  terror  of  dvil  sode^-- 
There  was  another  class  of  Anabq>tist8,  widely 
difEbrent  from  those  who  have  been  described. 
In  some  instances,  undoubtedly,  when  the  for- 
mer class  fell  back  upon  their  purely  q)iritMl 
views,  the  two  parties  coalesced.  Brandt  re- 
fers to  an  instance  in  which  the  modertfe 
were  brought  into  difficulty  by  being  found 
in  snch  association  with  the  fenatieal  ^ 
distinction,  however,  is  real,  and  may  be 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  r^ection  « 
infant  bapti^  during  the  reformatioo, 
found  among  the  iiSeamed  only.  lldiBCj 
thon,  Zwingli,  and  CEcoIampadioa, 
troubled  by  the  qnesti(ni8  which  arose  nqxo^ 
ing  the  abetment  of  this  rite  to  the  pernnil 
Auth Inquired  by  Protestantinn.  Bomeof those 
who  became  l^ers  of  the  Anabsjidito  were 
the  associates  and  equals  of  these  rtfonnw^ 
Mantz,  Grebre,  and  Hnbmeyer,  w«e  mei  <« 
learning,— tbe  last  of  great  genius  a™ 
quence.  Mantz  had  been  the  frifflid  and  fei- 
low-6todent  of  ZwingU,  and  was  an  eariy  du'' 
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tyr  in  the  canse  of  the  Anabaptists,  Zwingll 
hims^  prononnoing  his  sentence  in  the  words, 
**  iterum  mergit,  mergatur."  The  persecu- 
tion of  such  men  and  their  followers  m  Swit- 
zerland, shocked  the  moderate  of  all  parties. 
In  expressing  his  views  of  this  persecution, 
Eraunos  pajs  a  tribnte  to  the  character  of  the 
sufferers  m  these  words:  '^A  people  agunst 
whom  there  is  very  little  to  he  sua,  and  con- 
cendng  whom  we  are  assured  there  are  many 
who  have  been  reformed  from  the  worst  to  the 
best  lives;  and  l^ongh,  perhaps,  they  maj 
fooUahlj  err  in  oertun  opinions,  jet  have  they 
never  stormed  towns  nor  ohnrohes,  nw  entered 
into  any  combinations  against  the  anUiority  vi 
the  maf^strate,  nor  driven  anybody  from  his 
government  or  estate."  These  people,  so  per- 
seonted,  demanded  a  church  composed  of  spir* 
itual  persons,  introduced  into  it  by  a  voluntary 
b^)tism.  They  demanded  likewise  the  separa- 
tion of  the  church  from  the  state,  and  the  non- 
interference of  the  magistrate  in  matters  of  re- 
li^on.  Anabaptists  of  the  same  class  were 
found  in  the  Netherlands  in  large  numbers. 
The  record  of  their  sufferings,  their  martyrs 
multiplied  by  thousands,  furnishes  a  melancholy 
and  Greeting  diapter  in  human  history.  Wil- 
liam of  Onmge,  founder  of  the  Dutch  repubUo, 
was  snstained  in  the  gloomiest  hours  of  hia 
atrogsles  "bj  their  sympathy  and  Md,  and  has 
left  his  testimony  to  their  loyalty,  industry,  and 
viiiae.  That  great  prince,  however  hnpor- 
tnned,  Btead&stfy  refused  to  persecute  them. 
The  same  dass  were  found  in  England  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  YI.,  and  Burnet  declares 
that  books,  not  flames,  were  used  in  reply  to 
their  arguments. — One  of  the  doctrinal  peculi- 
arities of  the  Anabaptists,  which  seems  to  have 
been  almost  nniversal  among  them,  related  to 
the  origin  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ. 
They  denied  that  he  took  his  flesh  of  Hary,  ex- 
plaining his  incarnation  by  a  higher  miracle. 
Donbts  have  arisen  as  to  whether,  on  the  one 
hud,  they  believed  in  the  reality  of  his  human 
nitare,  and  oa  the  otiier  as  to  whethw  they 
twUeved  him  to  be  a  divine  perscm.  The 
records  of  the  examination  of  some  of  th«n 
before  the  oootts,  ought  to  remove  all  questions 
of  this  kind.  They  believed  fhlly  in  his  com- 
plete hmnanily,  and  their  answers  show  that 
th«r  qnestionings  in  regard  to  the  ori^  of  bis 
human  nature  did  not  necessarily  imply  any 
departure  from  the  common  views  of  his  divin- 
ity.—Simon  Menno,  bom  at  the  dose  of  the 
16th,  or,  as  some  say,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Idth  centnry,educated  for  the  priesthood  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  converted  in 
the  prime  of  manhood  to  the  £utb  of  the  Anabap- 
tists, became  their  chief  leader,  and  the  instru- 
ment of  Hkox  organizstifm  into  a  recognized 
bo(^  of  Prdtestant  Ohrlstians.  Henno  dis- 
avowed  for  himself  and  his  bretiuwi  any  oon- 
neetion  whatever  with  the  ftnatios  of  ICQnster, 
though  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  of  the 
more  rational  of  the  hurious  party  were  won  by 
him  to  greater  aobrie^  cf  views^  and  to  peaoe-: 


fol  lives.  A  man  of  sincere  piety,  prudent,  in- 
defatigable in  his  labors,  and  gentle  in  manner, 
be  travelled  for  36  years  in  various  countries  of 
Europe,  propagating  his  doctrines,  gathering 
and  conflrming  churches,  adjusting  differences 
among  his  brethren,  and  conciliating  the  favor 
of  civil  rulers.  Always  exposed  to  great  peril, 
he  lived  nevertheless  to  accomplish  a  great 
work,  and  died  peacefully  in  old  age.  Hen- 
nonists  and  Anaotmtists  have  from  bis  time 
been  interohangeame  terms,  and  tiie  communi- 
ties BO  c^ed  have  descended  to  the  presentage. 
Even  while  he  lived,  howeTer,  they  became 
separated  into  two  great  divisiona,  the  "  fine  " 
and  the  *'  Grcns,"  the  former  claiming  a  more 
strict  adherence  to  the  austerity  of  the  older 
Anabaptists,  and  the  latter  rdaxing  into  closer 
resemblance  to  Protestants  generally.  "All 
the  opinions,"  says  Hoaheim,  *'  which  are  com- 
mon to  the  whole  body,  are  founded  on  this 
one  principle  as  their  basis,  viz.,  that  the  king- 
dom which  Ohriat  has  established  on  the  earth, 
or  tiie  church,  is  a  visible  society  or  company 
in  which  is  no  place  for  any  but  pious  and  noly 
persons,  and  which,  therefore,  has  none  of  those 
institutions  and  provinons  which  human  sagar 
city  has  devised  for  the  ungodly."  They  nei- 
ther pennitted  coercion  in  reli^on^or  exer- 
cised the  ftmetiona  itf  magistrates.  They  were 
obedient  sublects  and  dtizens,  and  many  of 
them'att^ed  wealth  by  their  industry  and  en- 
terprise. In  the  progress  of  time  they  attached 
a  higher  value  to  hnman  learning,  and  both 
established  schools  among  themselves,  and  sent 
their  sons  to  the  universities.  They  remain  to 
the  present  time  a  somewhat  numerous  body, 
in  the  several  oonntries  in  which  they  had 
tikdr  origin. 

ANABARA,  a  river  of  Siberia  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Tobolsk,  which  rises  in  lat  66°  SO' 
N.  long.  107°  E.,  and  ^r  a  course  of  about 
400  miles,  fUls  into  the  Arctic  ocean  in  lat.  72° 
40^  N.  long,  lia®  E.  The  river  Olia,  which 
mns  paralld  with  it  for  nearly  800  miles,  Jcdna 
it  at  its  mouth, 

AKABA8  SoABDiNB  (Ouv.),  an  aoanthop- 
terous  fish,  of  the  fiunily  of  ktbyTytithihri$nF- 
ehidte,  and  the  only  species  of  the  genus.  This 
family,  which  has  been  known  from  remote 
antiquity,  is  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  struc- 
ture of  some  of  the  pharyngeal  bones  and  for 
the  serrations  of  the  gill-oovers.  The  palate 
is  toothless ;  the  Jaw  teeth  are  villiform,  the 
outer  ones  the  strongest ;  the  lower  is  tooth- 
less in  front,  but  far  back  among  the  8  superior 
pharyngeals  tiie  teeth  are  crowded,  conloaJ, 
and  laive.  The  head  is  round  and  wide,  and 
its  scales,  as  well  as  those  of  the  body,  are 
large,  hai^  and  strong;  tiie  dorsal  and  anal  fins 
are  of  nearly  equal  bSgbt;  the  branchiostegal 
rays  are  6.  The  inferior  and  8  postivior  npper 
pharyngeals  are  of  tiie  usaal  form,  and  provided 
with  teeth ;  bnt  the  3  other  upper  .phaiTngeala 
on  each  side  are  dilated  into  thin  imd  convo- 
luted lamina,  capable  of  retaining  a  considera- 
ble amonnt  of  water;  this  labyrinth  oommuni- 
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ottes  witii  the  by  a  small  opexiDg  wUoh 
may  be  entirely  dnwd.  TbA  water  enters  tius 
cavity  erery  time  the  fiah  opens  ita  month,  and 
may  be  retained  for  a  oonsioerable  period.  A 
fiah  diea  out  of  water  not  from  immediate  want 
of  oxygen,  bat  because  the  ^lla  become  dry 
and  imprc^»er  for  its  transmiasion.  The  anabaa 
can  live  many  bonra,  and  perhi^  days,  on  the 
imd^  as  tJie  water  contiuned  in  its  pharyngeal 
receptacle  trickles  slowly  over  the  gilu  and 
keeps  them  moist  at  the  will  of  the  aoimalf 
which  leaves  the  rivers  and  pools,  and  crawls 
by  means  of  its  fins  and  tail  oonsi^rable  dis- 
tances. Another  peculiarity  of  this  fish  is  the 
nnmber  of  sharp  spinee  which  pnject  from  the 
edge  of  the  operomum  and  enbopercuhuo,  the 
latter  being  uncommonly  movable.  The  q»edflo 
name  is  d^vedfrom  its  alleged  habit  of  olimb- 
ingtreea,  which  it  la  aiM  to  do  by  fixing  its 
opercular  Bptnea  in  the  bark,  flexing  its  tul,  and 
^staling  the  qiinesofthe  anal  fin;  thendetadi- 
Sng  the  head,  it  throws  itself  forward,  to  recom- 
mence the  planting  of  the  anal  spines.  It  cer- 
tainly progresses  on  land  in  this  way,  and 
doubtlras  may  ascend  low  trees,  though  the  last 
isdeniedbysomewritera.  It  inhabits  the  stivama 
and  pools  of  India  and  the  Indian  islands,  living 
principally  on  aquatio  insects;  it  is  used  as 
food,  though  smaU  and  Aill  of  bones ;  it  grows 
from  6  to  10  inches  long.  It  is  brought  alive 
to  the  Calcutta  markets  from  adistanoe  of  over 
160  miles ;  from  their  being  found  at  a  great 
distance  friHn  water,  the  natives  beUere  that 
tliCT  lUl  from  the  heavena, 

ANABASIS,  a  Greek  woid  signifybg  origi- 
nally asoeusion,  then  a  campaign  or  marah 
from  a  lower  into  a  superior  r^on;  for  exam- 
ple, from  the  shores  of  a  sea  mto  the  interior 
of  a  country.  In  this  signification  the  word  has 
a  twofold  ^>idioa^n,  namely,  to  the  anabasis 
or  campaign  of  Gyrus  the  Younger  ag^dnst  his 
brother  Artaxerxea,  of  which  the  history  was 
written  by  Xenophon,  containing  the  relation  of 
the  celebrated  retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks ; 
and  to  the  anabasis  or  campaigns  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  described  1^  Arrlan,  the  historian. 

ANACHAIiSISia  Scythian  philosopher  who 
made  his  i^pearanoe  at  Athens  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury B.  0.  He  became  very  intimate  with 
Sounif  and  was  so  esteemed  for  bia  virta& 
learniDg,  and  sagacity,  that  atane  have  ranked 
him  among  the  7  wise  men.  He  was  made  a 
citizen  of  Athens,  and  is  said  to  have  been  even 
initiated  into  the  Slensinian  mysteries.  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  he  was  killed  by  his  bro- 
ker idler  his  return  to  his  native  coon  try. 
Many  of  the  s^dngs  of  Anaoharsis  have  been 
preserved  by  Diogenes,  Athensns,  and  other 
andent  writers. 

ANAOHBONISU  (Gr.  apa  and  yptwor,  a  coo- 
fonnding  of  times),  in  matters  of  literatnre 
an  error  with  respcGt  to  chronology  whereby 
an  event  is  placed  earlier  or  later  than  its  real 
ooonrrenoe.  Shakn>eare  has  designedly  intro- 
duoed  a  number  oi  anachronisms  in  his  Eing 
Lear;  for  instaitoe,  King  Lear  is  suppoeed  to 
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be  an  ancient  BritUh  princein  Hxa  time  at  Ae 
Roman  empireu  Yet  we  have  dnkes  of  Kent 
and  of  Cornwall  introduced.  Kow  the  first 
tiUe  of  duke  conferred  in  England  wae  by  Ed- 
ward Plantagenet  in  the  14th  otmtnry.  Bxn, 
therefore,  we  aee  an  anaehrwiigm  of  nearlf 
a  thousand  years. 

AKACLAOHE,  a  peak  of  the  Bolivian  An- 
des, situated  in  let  18°  13'  a  long.  69°  20' 
W.  It  is  sapposed  to  be  more  than  22,000  feet 
in  heuht,  and  its  sommit  is  covered  with  per- 
petoafsnow. 

ANACLETUa  I.  A  disciple  of  St.  Peter, 
and  afterward  a  pope.  Some  writers  place  him 
between  Linos  and  Clemens,  making  him  Sd  from 
Peter;  others  place  him  after  CSemens.  Eeper- 
i8hedbymartyrdom,A.D.109.  IL Anantipope, 
whoae  oii^nu  name  was  Piem  de  Leon.  Ikit 
aooording  to  the  practioe  iotrodnoed  (966)  by 
Octavianoa  (John  Xn.X  he  assumed  me  titlo 
Anacletus  II.  on  his  elevation  to  the  papal 
chair  (1180).  He  was  educated  at  the  nnjyenir 
ty  of  Paris,  and  entered  the  convent  of  Clnny, 
and  was  afterward  cardinal  and  le^^  of  Pope 
Calixtua  II.,  both  in  England  and  France.  He 
waa  elected  to  the  see  oS  Rome  hy  Rome,  Mi- 
lan, and  Sicily,  in  oppositiou  to  Lmocent  II., 
bat  hia  title  was  culed  in  question  by  the 
dergy,  and  he  was  excommunicated  by  the 
connoil  of  IMsa  in  1184.  He  died  4  years  after, 
having  contested  his  office  for  8  years. 

A27ACOLnTHON,  in  rhetoric  and  grammar, 
a  vant  of  ooherency  or  of  aequenoe  in  a  een- 
tenoe.  It  ocoms  generally  in  the  midst  of  a 
hmg  aentenoe  irbm  tJ^e  writer  or  speakwfeai* 
tiiat  fhe  reader  or  auditor  will  feraet  die  be- 
ginning, and  breaks  the  se^noe  of  his  qieech 
to  catch  the  beginning  of  it  again.  It  is  need 
much  more  frequently  in  oonversation  than  ia 
written  compontioD.  It  arises  oftener  from 
carelessness  and  want  of  art  than  deam, 

ANAC0:NDA  (oMMta  murtntu,  W^^X 
a  large  serpent  of  the  boa  fanmy,  mmd 
in  most  parts  of  intertropical  America.  The 
genua  boa,  whi<^  contains  the  lai^  American 
serpents,  has  hem  made  to  include  many  epe- 
oies  which  do  not  belong  to  it,  among  otoera 
the  anaconda;  and  we  find  accordingly  this 
■peolea  named  boa  tevtaU,  boa  nrnriMn  bca 
giga',  and  hoa  aguama  by  varioua  anthnra. 
Taa  gmns  McnaetN  may  be  ffiatingaidied  ftom 
all  otheraof  theboa&mHylijthexiortrilsopeik- 
ing  at  the  nppw  part  4tf  tte  ad  trf'  the  mns- 
ale,  and  looking  direcUy  upward— thu  pecu- 
liarity, added  to  their  very  small  «ze^  the  littiie 
space  between  them,  and  thdr  oreeoentio  form, 
which  allovre  them  to  be  completely  shut,  indi- 
cates tiie  aquatic  habits  whidi  we  know  diar- 
acterice  the  anaconda.  Other  generic  oharae- 
ters  ^  the  three  plates  which  aurround  the 
nostrils,  the  plates  which  cover  the  anterior 
half  of  the  top  of  the  head,  and  the  scales 
which  cover  it  posterior^,  the  flat  and  smooth 
scales  of  the  body,  and  the  nndivided  plates  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  tail.  The  head  is  com- 
paratively small,  conical,  v^  flat  bek>w,  and 
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tnumted  In  front;  the  hodj  li  onuUertUj 
ii^nr  io  tbe  middle  then  at  fa&er  exfrmnify ; 
the  ten,  leas  prehensile  than  in  the  boas,  forms 
about  on«-eizth  of  the  totil  leneth.  The  ejesu 
Thlc^  are  small,  are  bo  plaoed  uat  tiie  animal 
oan  see  at  the  same  time  ol^ects  ahore  and  be- 
fore it,  a  proTision  common  to  all  wat«r  ser* 
paita~-tbe-  month  is  perfectl7  strdg^t^  and 
armed  with  stroDg  teeth  gradoally  dimimshing 
in  mze  in  the  four  series ;  tbe  comber  is  16  on 
eaoh  side  in  each  jaw,  6  on  the  palate,  and  10 
on  the  pterjg^Hd  bones.  The  soales  of  the 
body  are  lozeoge-shaped,  and  nearly  of  the 
same  size,  except  those  oi  the  sides,  which  are 
8  or  S  times  la^er  than  the  rest;  on  the  trunk 
there  are  rftoat  60  km^tadinal  uid  876  tran^ 
Tena  tow«;  mi  flie  tdl  there  are  OTsr  80 
transTerse  and  about  86  longitodinal  rows— 
Una  plates  sonteUs  irf  the  abdominal  rerion 
are  rer;  narrow,  and  aboat  260  in  nomher, 
and  of  the  tail  from  60  to  78.  The  colors 
are  simpler  than  in  the  boas,  being  blackish 
green  aoove  in  the  adnlts,  and  obve  brown 
in  the  young — on  the  temples,  between  2  lines 
pore  bladk,  is  a  wide  yellow  band  extending 
obhqnely  from  the  eye  to  behind  the  angle  of 
the  month— the  back  and  tail  present  large 
oval  discs  of  deep  black,  disposed  in  3  seriea 
alternating  wich  each  other,  and  occarionally 
tioalescing;  along  each  tide  is  a  single  or 
donble  row  of  blaok  rings  ooatraating  finely 
viUi  tbe  yellow  ground  odor;  the  odor  b^ 
neath  is  oohre  jmaw  vitii  \iaok  qaadrangnlar 
wota,  isolated  or  confluent  Tba  anaoonda  is 
the  largest  serpent  of  America,  and  is  <Hily 
eqnallea  in  size  oy  H»ne  of  the  py^fflu  of  the 
cud  wfNTld;  tbc^are  oocauonally  seen  in  mn- 
aeoms  30  feet  hm^  and  they  probably  attain  a 
considerably  larger  mze,  thoogh  the  aooonnts 
of  travellers  are  generally  mn(£  ezaggmted  in 
tins  respect.  The  Gnianas  and  Brazil  are  the 
favorite  and  perhaps  the  ezdudve  resorts  of 
the  anaoonda.  It  lives  mostly  in  the  water, 
and  is  food  of  shallow  plaoes,  where  it  remains 
with  all  bat  the  head  sabmerged  watohing  for 
its  i^ey;  it  swims  rapidly,  in  an  eel-like  man- 
ner, ai^  can  paas  a  UHig  time  beneath  the  snr^ 
&ee;  it  is  oocaaionally  sem  floating  la^  wiUi 
Um  oorrent;  it  ia  also  in  the  halnt  of  stretching 
itself  im  the  aand  on  the  rodn,  on  a  rivo^ 
bank,  or  along  the  tnmk  <^a  fidloi  tree,  whm 
itlieain  widtibr  aiUmals  which  come  to  drink; 
ita  cvdinary  food  connsts  <^  agontia,  small  ro- 
dents, igosDss,  fish,  and  oooati<Htally  a  monkey, 
sloch,  and  ant-eater;  it  onsbes  its  |»«y  in  ita 
strong  folds,  and  sdiing  it  with  its  teeth,  swal- 
lows it  very  slowly  head  first.  The  time  of 
impregnation  is  tlw  winter  months,  at  which 
time  tbe  natives  attack  it  with  gans,  arrows, 
and  even  dabs ;  it  is  alnggish  in  its  motions  on 
land,  and  timid,  and  not  at  all  feared;  it  is 
vuy  tenaoions  at  life.  The  natives  use  the 
skin  for  shoes  and  bags,  the  fat  for  the  pnrposes 
<tf  oil,  and  the  flesh  for  flood.  It  is  ovo-vivipsr 
rooa.  There  is  only  awBpeoifla<tf  the  gennaae- 
Boribad. 
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ANAOBEON,  ooe  itf  the  gnat  Into  i>06ts  of 
Greece^  was  bom  at  Teos  in  Ada  IQnor. 
When  that  dty  was  taken  by  the  Persians,  he 
emigrated  to  Al>dera  in  Thrace,  whenoe  be  af- 
terward went  to  Samoa,  and  ^ent  several  years 
at  the  ooort  of  Polyorates.  On  the  death  of 
Pdyoratee,  he  was  invited  to  Athens  by  the 
tyrant  Hipparchns,  who  sent  a  veaed  for  him. 
Here  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Bimonides 
and  the  other  poefs  then  revolving  ronnd  the 
I^sistratidffi.  He  ultimately  returned  to  Teos, 
his  native  city,  where  he  died  in  the  86tii 
year  of  his  age,  476  £.  0.  He  is  said  to  have 
be^  choked  by  a  grape  stone.  The  Athenians 
and  Teians  vied  with  each  other  in  doing 
hmor  to  the  dcnarted  poet.  Theibniieridaoed 
his  statoe  in  their  acropolis  jthe  latter  stamped 
his  image  on  their  coins.  We  posseas  only  a 
few  genuine  fragments  of  the  poems  of  Anao- 
reoo,  bat  these  enable  ns  to  form  a  not  very 
imperfect  idea  of  the  whole.  His  fhvorite 
themes  were  love  and  wine ;  his  distinguishing 
characteristics  licentionsness,  graoefulnesa,  and 
fervor.  Tbe  best  edition  of  the  extant  poems 
of  AnaoreoQ  is  that  of  Bergk,  Leipeic,  1884. 

ANADTOMEJO:  (Or.  avaSvofui^,  or  emer- 
gent), is  a  surname  ^ven  to  a  picture  of  Aph- 
rodite riring  from  the  ooean.  Apellee  was  tbe 
first  who  pdnted  her  in  this  posture  as  she  rose 
from  the  sea,  and  was  drying  her  hur  with  her 
hands.  This  picture  was  bcraght  by  the  inliab- 
itants  of  the  island  of  Cos,  and  set  in  thdr 
temple  of  .AsouhpinaL  The  empwor  Augustas 
bought  it  of  th«n  fbr  the  remisdon  of  100 
talanta  tribute^  took  it  to  Rome,  and  placed 
it  in  the  temide  oi  tbe  Venus  Genitrix.  In 
Nero's  time,  it  was  well-ni^  washed  out,  and 
was  repaired  by  one  Dorothens.  According 
to  some,  Pancaste,  the  mistress  of  Alexander, 
was  the  model  of  this  picture;  according  to 
others,  the  celebrated  courtesan  Phryne. 

ANADTB,  Anadib,  Anadkkh,  or  AjVAnm- 
SEAi.  I,  An  extenave  gulf  or  sea  of  Asia,  at 
the  K.  £.  extremity  of  Siberia,  bordering  the 

S>vemment  of  Irkootdc,  and  lying  between 
ape  St  Thaddee  and  Cape  Tohukotskm,  of 
late  years  much  resorted  to  for  whales.  IL  A 
rivw  of  Siberia,  having  ita  aonroe  In  Lake 
Yoanko  hi  tha  Stanovd  mountaiU)  abont  lat 
67°  40'  N.  loBfr  167<*  10*  S..  or  aa  some  geog- 
n^bersaqrinLakelTakno  in  the  same  ranm 
lat.  66°  80'  N.  long.  1780  £.  It  traverses  the 
central  portions  of  the  Tchooktohee  country  in 
N.  E.  Siberia,  fiows  first  W.,  then  and  after 
a  oourse  of  abont  600  miles,  fiUIs  into  the  sea 
of  Anadyr  above  described.  The  country 
through  which  it  passes  is  rooky  and  barren, 
and  covered  with  snow  about  9  months  in  the 
year. — Anadyrsk  or  Anadirskai,  the  only  station 
on  it,  is  a  mere  hamlet,  in  lat  66°  10'  K.  Itmg. 
167°  10'  E. 

AK^THETIOS  (Or.  a  privative,  and  our- 
Som/uu,  to  feel),  sabstanees  which  oan  produce 
a  ge^al  or  partial  so^endon  of  nervous  power, 
by  most  coDs^ered  as  mtrioted  to  the  aensa 
of  toodi.  In  the  oommon  Moeptation  of  tibo 
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term  ahoiM  be  indaded  fill  drags  vbioh  have 
the  faculty'  of  so  acting  upon  the  brua,  that 
tliia  effect  can  be  cansea ;  for  instance,  all  the 
forms  of  narcotics  and  diffiuible  edmnlanta. 
Bat  by  ^eral  consent^  dnring  the  past  few 
years,  this  title  haa  been  confined  to  the  moet 
volatile  forma  of  chemical  agents  which  can 
produce  the  effect  when  inhaled,  or  applied  ex- 
ternally, and  the  effects  of  which  are  truisitory ; 
the  terms  narcotization  and  coma  beinff  apptieid, 
where  a  long-eontanned  effect  is  cansed  by  other 
agents.  The  action  of  all  aneesthetio  agents  is 
throagh  the  medinm  of  the  blood,  into  which 
they  are  taken  either  from  the  lungs,  the  stom- 
ach, or  by  the  skin,  and  carried  by  the  oircnlatioa 
to  the  br^D, where  they  produce  a  very  profound 
but  trannent  state  of  mtoxication.  Annsthe^ 
is  said  to  be  either  general  or  local;  general,  when 
all  power  over  ibe  body  or  mind  Is  lost;  loc^ 
when  only  a  partioidar  part  of  the  body  ia  a^ 
fbcted,  the  brain  and  rest  of  tiie  system  rem^n- 
io^  88  ordinarily.'  liOaa  aensation,  in  re- 
atnoted  portions  of  the  body,  lias  been  attempted 
In  various  ways,  by  long  pressure  upon  the 
nervous  trunks  leading  to^the  part,  first  put  in 
operation  by  AmbroisePai^  afterward  adopted 
by  Dr.  Moore,  about  l78i;  the  application 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  recommended  by  Dr. 
Hickman  in  1826,  a  procedure  which  has 
again  been  lately  revived  by  Dr.  Simpson ;  the 
application  of  the  various  ether^  especiidly 
oxuoroform ;  and  by  a  true  freezing  of  the  part, 
as  recommended  by  Dr.  James  Arnott,  of  Lon- 
don, who  employs  for  the  porpose  a  mixture 
of  iMMmded  ice  and  common  salt  endosed  in  a 
mnalinbag.  Bot  thus  &r,  tiie  results  of  all  have 
been  bnt  meagns  aa  It  has  been  fbond  almost 
impoadble  to  reanoe  the  arauation  of  the  part 
to  a  low  enough  degre^  to  prevent  some  amount 
of  pain  without  danger  of  destroying  ita  vitality. 
Yfuious  anessthetio  agents  have  been  employed 
at  di^rent  times — the  several  kinds  of  ethers, 
nitric,  acetic,  sulphuric,  protoxide  of  nitro- 
gen("laughinggas"),aIdehyde,olefiantgas,naph- 
tiia,  carhuretted  hydrogen,  Dntdi  liqnii^  benzoin, 
chloroform,  amylene,  a  substance  intnduced 
duringthe  past  year  by  Dr.SnowofLondon;  but 
none  of  them  have  proved  so  snccesaftil,  or  are 
now  BO  generally  used,  as  snlphurio  ether  and 
chloroform.  This  latter  substance  was  discov- 
ered nearly  at  the  same  time,  in  the  year  1881, 
bv  Mr.  Samael  Guthrie  of  Saokett'a  Harbor,  New 
York,  TL  Bonbdran  in  France,  and  Fntf.  liebig 
in  Qennany,  but  its  chemlod  oompoBitioa.was 
not  aeenrately  known,  nntU  asocntauied  by  Du- 
mas and  Feligot,  in  France,  in  the  years  188^*6. 
Ckirrectly  speaking^  it  consista  of  8  atoms  of 
chlorine  to  1  atom  of  formyle,  hence  the  origin  cf 
ita  name  and  r^onymes,  chloroforrayle,  formy- 
cbloride.  Its  true  chemical  definition,^o\rever, 
la  a  "  terchloride  of  formyle,  which  is  the  hypo- 
thetical radical  of  forraio  acid."  Its  use  for  the 
same  purpose  as  snlphnrio  ^lier  was  first  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  J.  Y.  Simpson,  of  Edinbm^  in 
1847.  The  advantages  claimed  for  it  overether, 
are  the  snalinesa  <a  the  dose  required,  a  more 
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perfect  action,  less  depression  when  th«  heart 
or  lungs  are  diseased,  a  more  rapid  effect,  Im 
dtsgost  to  the  patient  daring  inhalation,  absence 
of  perristent  odor,  and  lastly,  that  it  is  che^. 
But  as  imftrtnnately  it  has  happened  that  aerenl 
deaths  have  occurred  firomitsnse,  afistof  noar 
ly  lOOhavingbeen  ooOeoted,  it  cannot  belcK^ed 
npon  as  so  safe  an  agent  as  ether,  from  &o  m 
of  which,  no  matter  in  bow  large  quantitio^  or 
how  carelessly,  not  one  death  has  yet  beoi  re- 
ported. The  benunbing  of  the  nerves  of  koss- 
tion  by  the  administration  of  narcotic  drags, 
has  been  practised  for  many  years,  and  as  » 
ocnd  shows  was  known  to  the  andenta,  but 
with  the  exception  of  certain  traditions  as  re- 
gards the  nse  in  the  east  of  the  mandrake 
(atropa  numdraoora),  and  the  hashish  (amiuAit 
tatwa)y  in  the  form  of  vapor  for  this  purpose, 
we  have  no  proofii  that  annsthetio  inbaUtioa 
■waM  ever  employed.  Bicbard  Pearsim  reeom> 
mended  tiie  inhalation  of  snlphnrio  ethv  lor 
asthma,  Aa,  in  1795,  and  in  181S  NjstMi  dt- 
soribed  ut  iostrament  for  its  nse.  LiBirHiiiB- 
phrey  Davy's  *^  Researches  concendog  NUrom 
Oxide,"  published  the  first  year  of  tiiiseoitiiiy, 
is  this  remark :  "  As  nitrons  oxide  in  its  exten- 
sive operation  seems  capable  of  destroyuig 
phy^cal  pain,  it  will  probably  be  need  viu 
advant^  during  surgical  operations,  in  whidi 
no  great  effusion  of  blood  t^ee  place."  It  b 
stated  by  recent  French  jonrnals,  that  a  msna- 
Boript  has  been  discovered,  written  by  the  cele- 
brated engineer  Papin,  in  1681,  in  which  he 
posed  to  deaden  senubility  in  the  human  ho&j 
when  nnd^^ing  surgical  operations  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  now  done  by  efaloroforra.  Tbe  want 
of  enoonr^ement  made  him  give  up  all  attempts 
to  introdnoe  it  into  general  practice.  Dr.  J.  0. 
Warren,  of  Boston,  prescribed  etheral  inhah- 
tion  for  the  relief  of  pnlmonory  inflauimation 
in  1605,  and  Mr.  Wesley  Smead,  of  CiDcinnsd, 

?ubltdied  an  article  on  this  treatment  in  18SS. 
he  power  of  the  ethers  to  produce  iDseosibili^ 
was  mentioned  by  Godman  in  1823.  ItiUhm 
1838,  Prof.  Samuel  Jackson  1883,  Wood  and 
Bache  1888.  But  its  application  ss  an  agent 
for  the  relief  of  p^n  during  saTgical  opera- 
tions  was  first  publicly  made  at  tbe  jussa- 
ohuaetts  general  ho^ital  in  Boston,  Oct.  1^ 
1846,  when,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  W.  T.  6. 
Korton,  of  that  <&hr,  it  was  administered  fot^ 
pnnKMe.  He  had,  however,  prerionslyaiqtkijn 
it  for  several  dental  operations.  Oa  Not.  a, 
he  secured  a  patent  for  tiie  use  of  the  artide  in 
the  United  States,  and  gave  it  tlienameof  **le- 
theon."  On  Jan.  S,  of  the  next  year,  a 
daimant  for  the  discovery  came  before  the  pnth 
lie,  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Ohnrles  T.  Jackaoa,  of 
tiie  same  dty,  who  declared  that  he  had£rst  sng* 
gBsted  its  employment  to  Dr.  Morton.  The  re- 
^»eotive  dafms  each  led  to  mnch  bitter  discM- 
non  and  doubt;  the  medical  profession  throogb- 
ont  the  United  States  were  divided  in  ^V^^ 
while  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Paris  awwded 
the  Montbyoo  prize  of  2,600  francs  to  Dr.  Js«- 
Bon, "  for bla  observations  and  experimentsoitiia 
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flnaBthaUo  flflbote  4rf  ^ler,**  and  &  prize  of  eqoal 
anumnt  to  Dr.  Iforton,  fw  "introdndng  it  Into 
vae&oe,  after  tiie  Indioations  Dr.  Jaclnon." 
Tike  diTwtf  tT  of  q^toion  found  fiill  rent  at  the 
tbne  of  the  umons  "  Etber  OontroTersy,"  when 
on  Aagnst  38, 1863,  a  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  United  States  s^te  hj  Mr.  Borland,  to 
purchase  of  Dr.  Morton  his  patent  for  the  turn 
of  $100,000.  The  d^ms  of  each  were  ably 
ai^ed,  as  well  as  those  of  a  third  contestant, 
the  widow  of  Dr.  Hwace  WelK  of  Hartford, 
Otj  who  claimed  in  the  name  of  her  husband. 
Neither  of  the  petitioDors,  however,  saooeed- 
ed  in  obtaining  a  grant  from  congress  for 
the  disooTer;- ;  nor,  lufter  a  protracted  and 
able  disctudfHi  oi  the  aabject  before  the  pnblio 
m  Taiioos  ooiuudons,  has  the  respective  share 
of  tlie  diftoent  claimants  of  the  diaoovei^  been 
dadded.  The  tesUmonj  on  eaoh  ude  u  con- 
tained in  a  Tolnme  of  raatements  of  Eridenoe** 
by  Dr.  Morton  (Washington,  1658),  Littell's 
"Living  Ago,"  vol.  xvi.,  p.  629,  vol.  ivii.,  pp. 
401, 666,  and  a  variety  ofpamphlets  by  H.  Oaj, 
M.D.,  N.  I.  Bowditcb,  E.  Warren,  H.  G.  Bigelow, 
M.  D.,  and  others. — I'he  objects  gained  by  Uie  ad- 
ninistrattonof  annsthetics  are  various,  aooording 
as  we  have  to  do  with  sorgery,  midwifery,  or 
medicine.  In  sorgery :  1.  A  protracted  and  oare- 
ftd  examination,  and  consequently  more  accurate 
diagnoeta,  can  be  made  in  maay  cases  of  disease 
and  ii^nrv,  where  the  intense  i»in  cansed  by  the 
examinaraHiiMreTentsthemanipalataonofthestDv 
gecw.  as  in  fraotnrea,  dislocations,  stone,  &a 
2.  Aom  the  total  relaxaticn  which  the  mns- 
olee  reodve  under  &  full  dose,  the  redaction 
of  many  forma  of  dtalooation,  bemisa,  Ac,  is 
facilitated.  8.  In  military  service,  vnAa  its 
inflnoioe,  men  can  be  removed  to  a  distance 
where  tiie  operation  can  be  conveniently  per- 
fonned,  instead  of  as  heretofore  bein^  obliged 
to  operate  npon  the  field  of  battle  or  in  pluses 
otherwise  nn&vorable.  4.  The  general  nse 
of  many  forms  of  remedial  operation  is  ex- 
tended^ which  otherwise  are  attended  with  such 
ezqnidte  agony  that  they  were  rarely  resorted 
to  unless  t>om  most  extreme  necessity,  as  for 
instance  the  ^Ucation  of  the  actual  canteiy, 
mozaa,  &&  5.  Many  operadons  can  now 
be  peifiwined  fn:  the  relief  of  long-otmtinned 
toejae^  w  Sitae  injury  which  b^ore  would 
hftTe  been  haaardoas,  owing  to  the  depressed 
or  fbeUe  state  at  the  patient.  6.  Many  deli-^ 
oate  opendons  can  now  be  eanly  performed^ 
Thare  peribct  qniet  is  demanded  ot  the  patient, 
and  wJikih  can  bardly  be  afforded  by  any 
amoont  of  exercise  of  the  will,  as  in  operations 
npon  the  eye,  diaseotioos  of  nerves,  or  the 
taking  np  of  arteriee.  7.  Patients  will  now 
^ply  earlier  than  heretofore  for  rdief  in  snrgl- 
<nl  diseases^  the  dread  of  the  suigeon'a  kmJfe 
often  having  induced  them  to  postpone  until 
the  case '  beeatne  almost  hopeless.  8.  The 
mortality  firom  operations  has  materially  de- 
oreasedf  for  it  is  w^  known  that  pain  has  a 
aerioos  tendency  to  depress  the  nervous  system 
and  produoe  death  from  exhanstion. — ^In  mid- 


wifery :  1,  Ja  addition  to  prewning  flie 
mother  from  the  pain  alwv^  inddoit  to  partn- 
Titlon,  we  have  the  power  of  preserving  her 
strength  nnimpiUred  when  the  labor  ia  long 
continued  or  especially  severe.  3.  In  all  oases 
of  instrumental  labor  or  those  requiring  man- 
nal  assistance,  the  aid  can  be  afforded  with 
greater  ease  to  the  acoonchenr  and  more  safetj 
and  lees  accompanying  suffering  to  the  mother. 
8.  Many  oases  of  doubt  in  diagnosis  can  be 
more  correctly  solved.  4.  From  the  rel- 
ation of  the  musoolor  fibres,  the  exit  of  the 
child  through  the  uterine  neck  or  the  vaginal 
passage  when  they  are  ri^d,  is  &oilitated. 
6.  Aniesthetios  have  the  power  ot  keeping 
in  abeyance  and  rednoing  tiie  violenoe  of  one 
itf  the  wont  oompUeations  of  labor,  pnerpe- 
Tal  cmTiiMoDs.  0.  The  recovoy  of  the  pap 
tient  after  labor  is  assisted,  and  the  chances 
of  snbeeqaent  dangers  lessened. — In  medldne : 
1.  As  a  relief  In  severe  or  exhausting  pain 
in  disease  as  from  toothache,  passage  of  ralouli, 
neuralgia,  dee.  2.  ~As  a  narcotic  In  mania, 
delirinm  tremens,  excitement  or  wakeftilnees 
from  any  caose.  8.  As  an  anti-spasmodic 
for  chorea,  hysteria,  asthma,  convulsions,  &o. 
They  have  also  been  employed  in  many  inflam- 
matory diseases,  fevers,  and  in  cholera. 
They  are  found  very  osefhl  in  the  detection  of 
feigned  diseases,  as  ffiBTeoted  TOtralyds,  dumbness, 
contraction  of  limbs,  &o.  Within  the  last  few 
years  they  have  also  been  employed  for  nefarioos 
pmrpoaes  in  cases  of  vkdenoe  where  a  strug^ 
OT  ndse  was  Ibared,  iae  mnrder,  robbery,  rape, 
&0.  The  first  efleot  of  all  aussthetiae^  ot 
when  they  are  taken  In  small  quantities,  is  ex- 
hilarating and  intoxicating  as  from  any  djfChsible 
stimulant,  evidenced  by  bursts  of  laughter, 
hysterical  weepii^;,  or  lond  onmeaning  teUang. 
when  long  continued  win  lai^ -doses,  there 
ensues  a  general  feeling  of  warmth,  extra  power, 
and  exoitranent  generally  fint '  felt  in  the  ex- 
tremities, soon  followed  by  a  prickling,  be- 
numbed sensation,  with  confusion  of  ideas, 
noises  in  the  ears,  usually  compared  to  the 
vibration  of  an  engine  from  one  side  of  the 
head  to  the  other,  and  flashes  of  light  before  the 
eyes.  This  is  soon  fl)llowed  by  loss  of  sensa- 
tion and  Tdontaiy  motion,  and  total  ooma. 
The  patient  is  gmerally  obaerved  to  become  a 
Uttle  flushed  in  the  fine,  the  veiaa  of  the  fbre- 
bead  turgid,  the  eyes  snfflued  and  staring  open, 
and  the  ptqdla  dilated.  The  poise  is  generally 
increased  at  the  commencement  of  inhalatioiu 
bnt  becomes  decreased  oiten  lower  than  natorat 
when  the  system  is  fhlly  under  the  influence, 
which  is  the  time  chosen  for  the  performance 
of  great  sorgioal  operations.  .  The  respira- 
tion, which  is  aughtly  quickened  at  first,  be- 
comes slower  and  deeper  in  the  somnific  state. 
The  temperature  of  the  body  remains  generally 
of  the  ordinary  standard,  bat  becomes  sligfatiy 
reduced  when  the  influence  is  long  continQed. 
The  efieots  of  the  aneestbetios  generally  disap- 
pear almost  immediately  after  tiic  admiiUstr»- 
tion  is  diaooPtinued,  and  the  patient  OGmes  to 
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prafect  oonscioiunefls,  or  with  merely  a  slight  HI.,  Qr^fory  IX,,  Alexander  IV,,  and  Boi^ 

tendeDcy  to  sleep  and  dizziness,  with  no  reool-  &oe  YIII. 

lection  of  any  thinir  which  has  happened  daring  ANA6N0STA,  John,  a  Byzantine  lurtoriaD 

the  inhalation.    Sometimes,  however,  the  re-  of  the  15th  century.        work,  De  £Ata  Con- 

eovery  is  attended  with  nausea  or  vomiting,  $tantinopolitanorum  Maeedanita^  contains  a  do- 

which  most  often  happens  when  the  dmg  is  acription  of  the  siege  of  Tbeasalonica  by  Amn- 

taken  when  the  flt(»nach  is  fidl;  for  this  reason  rath  in  1480,  at  which  he  was  present 

it  should  never  be  given  nntil  several  bonrs  ANAGOGE,  in  eoclenaatical  writers,  mam 

after  a  meal  has  been  eaten.   No  persfm  has  the  elevation  of  the  mind  toward  things  oeles- 

yet  been  found  to  withstand  the  innoenoe,  but  tial.    It  is  wplied  more  particularly  to  the 

the  efiboi  is  MeamiMhaoMwr  and  more  quietly  veriflcation  of  the  IjMsof  the  Old  Ttttaamt 

in  some  than  In  others.  Th^  should  never  be  1^  the  aatibrpee  <tf  the  New;  thus  called  be- 

used  in  diseases  of  the  heart  or  brain,  w  wboi  canae  Haa  vnl  wUch  before  oonoealed  the  ma- 

there  is  exoesdve  dweneratioa  oi  the  longs,  terio  meaning  of  the  paeaagM^  is  in  the  New 

When  from  an  or«^-£we  or  the  inattention  of  drawn  up. 

the  giver,  the  patient  seems  likely  to  sink,  and  ANAGRAM  (Gr.  opb,  bBckward,  ypof^ 
the  pulsations  are  saspended,  the  v^r  ahoold  letter).  The  original  anagram  was  a  word 
be  removed  fimatiw  mouth  at  once,  tne  patient  fimned  by  ^telling  another  wwd  backward, 
l^d  in  the  reclining  positioo,  free  aooeas  of  air  as  live,  wU.  Bat  the  term  is  now  used  witii 
allowed,  cold  water  dashed  upon  the  chest  and  greater  Uoense,  to  express  any  transposilioa 
ftce.  and,  if  necessary,  artificial  re^iration  of  the  letters  of  a  w(»^  as  <^en,  angel,  w 
made,  sinapisms  placed  od  the  feet,  and  galvan-  of  the  words  oi  a  sentence,  as  the  qnflstin 
ism  used.  Many  instruments  have  been  devised  of  Pilate  put  in  Latin,  Quid  mt  veritM  t  SU 
for  inhalation,  but,  as  often  happens,  the  mm-  vir  ^ui  adist.  At  first  the  letters  of  the  word 
plest  means  is  usaally  the  beat.  The  most  or  sentence  transposed  must  be  strictly  retained 
advisable  plan  for  administering  is  to  fold  a  in  the  anagram ;  but  by  degrees  license  en^t 
coarse  towel  into  tbe£>rm  (tf  a  small  oone^  in  in,  and  many  letters  were  intarohauged;  as  a 
the  bottom  of  whieh  la  to  be  plaoed  a  small  and  and  a,  n,  and  v.  An  exan^  of 
sponge,  apon  whiob  the  liquid  is  to  be  poured,  aneh  changes  is  the  anammmatio  nanw  as- 
At  the  commencement,  the  sponge  shonld  be  somed  by  Oalvin  in  his  Ihslitatea,  AktiMi, 
held  at  a  small  distance  from  ti^  mouth,  and  that  being  the  anagram  d  Calvmoi^  inters 
tiie  patient  be  directed  to  inhale  by  deep  and  changing  t  for  n.  Anagramw  are  somethnai 
long-continaedinspirationB,notwithBtandiDgthe  made  by  the  reverrion  of  the  words  of  a  sea- 
cough.  As  he  gets  more  and  more  under  the  tenoe,  and  not  of  the  letters  of  the  wcHxIa,  sa  in 
infloenoe,  it  should  be  approached  to  the  fiaoe,  the  verse  found  in  the  Toargin  of  an  old  Kble 
bat  it  is  imperatively  necessary  that  there  opposite  the  passage  (Gen.  iv.  8,  4)  deacribing 
sbonld  be  a  free  admiasion  of  atmospherio  air.  the  sacrifices  of  Cain  and  Abel,  wlueh  some- 
Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  con-  body  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Abd :  Saervm 
ditioQ  of  the  pulse.  If  chloroform  is  nsed,  it  pingu6  dabo^  nee  maerum  »acr\fieaha,  to  which 
should  be  remembered  that  its  vapor  is  heavier  Gain  is  represented  as  rraponding,  Saer^eabo 
than  the  and  oonseqaentiy  sinks;  care  should  maerum,  nee  ddbo  pmgve  taerum.  Anaginna 
also  be  taken  to  guard  the  skin  from  its  irri-  w«-e  bat  llttie  used  by  the  snc^ents.  Ih^r 
tating  properties  hj  smearing  slightly  with  (A  were  most  in  nogne^  the  16th  snd  17th  cmtn- 
or  ^yoerine.  The  ratio  of  power  <rf  ether  and  lies,  and  seon  to  have  hem  n>«cially  deleotaUe 
obloroform  k  o(Hisidered  as  about  8  to  1  in  &var  to  the  theolofrians  of  that  day,  who  were  as 
of  the  latter,  this  producing  Its  effact  in  from  much  deUghtM  to  borl  an  anagram  at  tbeir 
80  to  60  seconds ;  the  former  on  an  average  in  ponents,  as  tm  a^juroent  Thos  the  Galvinino 
firom  8  to  4  minutes.  The  dose  of  chloroform  opponents  of  Aiminins  made  of  his  name  Uie 
is  from  80  drops  to  1  oz. ;  that  of  ettfer  is  of  Latin  anagram,  Vani  «rft<i  amieaa,  while  his 
almost  any  quantity,  as  maoh  as  two  qaarts  friwds,  taking  advantage  of  the  Dotoh  mode  w 
having  been  employed  in  some  long-continaed  writing  it,  ^armii^us,  burled  back  the  eqoall; 
ud  severe  operations.  conclusive  argament,  Hdbui  cmtm  aiomt. 

ANAGNI,  the  ancient  Anagnia,  once  thV  Perhaps  the  best  anagram  ever  made  is  that  by 

capital  of  the  Hernicans,  a  town  of  about  6,000  Dr.  Burney  on  Horatio  Ndson,  so  h^i^f 

inhabitants,  in  the  papal  states,  40  miles  S.  K  transformed  into  the  Latin  eentence  so  tra^tal 

from  Rome.   Anagnia  was  one  of  the  most  an-  of  the  great  admiral,  Sonar  mt  a  2fUo.  Bead- 

cient  cities  of  Latiom,  and  on  early  antagonist  ing  this,  one  is  almost  persuaded  that 

of  Borne.   Vir^l  speaks  of  it  as  "the  wealthy  altogether  a  snperstition  that  the  Mt  ooBttdnaa 

Am^ia,"  and  Cicero  had  a  villa  in  its  neigh-  in  tiie  anagram  has  a  meaning  provided^ 

borhood.    It  continued  a  city  of  kaportanoe  providuee  or  ftte.    lliia  is  also  amoa^n 

during  the  middle  wes,  kA  is  still  thb  see  illustrated  in  the  case  oi  tiw  fireoobman  AuM 

of  a  tnahop.  It  ia  the  n^enoe  oi  some  of  Fi^om,  who,  udng  J  as  1,  found  in  his  name  ma 

the  noblest  and  most  powerftd  flunilies  of  anagram,  Ptndu  a  Mum.    Kom,  being  m* 

Italy,  twelve  of  whom  are  called  the  12  stars  seat  of  justice  fyr  the  province  of  Auvwge^ 

of  Ani^i,  and  has  given  birtii  to  several  the  poor  fellow,  hnp^ea  by  a  sort  of  iofttu- 

Bosun  pontics,  anumg  others  to  Innoouit  tion,  actually  committed  a  oqiitBl  odbnoe  n 
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that  province,  and  was  hung  at  Bican,  th^  the 
anagram  might  be  Ailfilled. 

ANAH,  or  Anna,  a  town  of  AMatio  Turkey, 
CD  the  Euphrates,  in  the  pashalio  of  Bagdad, 
and  160  miles  W.  N.  W.  from  the  city  of  Bag- 
dad. It  is  pleasantly  utoated  in  a  fertile  vu- 
ley,  enclosed  by  rooks  and  date-trees.  Anah  Is 
&  resting-plAce  for  the  caravans  which  traverse 
tlw  great  Mesopotamian  deeert,  but  is  itself  ex- 
pOMd  to  the  ftariooB  desert  winds.  On  an 
idand  in  the  river  are  the  nilns  of  a  oestle 
which  was  built  in  place  of  that  destined  hr 
tbe  Ki^ovr  Julian;  ud  on  the  opposite  bwk 
is  the  site  of  the  ancient  dty  of  Anatti.  The 
population  of  Anah  is  between  8,000  and  4,000. 

ANAHUAG,  an  aboriginal  name,  signif:^ng, 
in  Uie  Kohnatl,  or  ancient  Mexican  langoage. 
by  or  near  the  water;  from  oft,  water,  ma 
noAttotf,  near.  The  name  has  come  to  be  ap- 
plied speoifioall^  to  the  valley,  or  rather  the 
plateau  of  ttie  mty  of  Mexico ;  although,  in  the 
early  writers,  we  find  referenoes  to  several 
AnahiuuM;  as,  for  instance,  An^uao-Ayotlim, 
and  Anahoao-Xicalanco, — the  latter  applied  to 
tiie  diibiet  aroimd  the  lake  or  lagoon  of  Xica- 
lanco^  In  Tobasoo.  f^rom  the  (nronmstanoe  <tf 
their  harii^  estaUished  themselves  ori^nallj 
anxmd  the  lakes  d  Ohsleo  and  Teicaeo^  the 
traditicMul  tribes  of  Ifoxioo  liave  been  called 
Anahoaltecas,  peo^e  living  by  the  water.  It 
is  all^^  that  tMse  tribes  came  from  some 
nOTthran  region,  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  from  Asia,  by  way  of  Behring's  strait,  and 
that  the  mins  of  ancient  edifices,  i^own  as  eatai 
ffrandm,  in  New  Mexioo,  and  Ohihoahna,  mark 
the  path  of  their  migration.  It  is,  however, 
known  to  critical  stadents,  that  their  original 
seats,  figmntively  represented  as  7  oav%s,  were 
aomewhere  in  the  vicinity,  probably  on  some  of 
the  islands,  of  Lake  Hiohoacan ;  and  that  when 
they  reached  the  region  of  Anahnao,  they  were 
tia^  barbarians,  olothed  in  skins^  and  living 
1^  the  <duue,  Aroond  the  lakM  of  Uerioo^ 
however,  they  fbnnd  the  fbeble  remnants  ct  a 
peoi^e  lar  advanced  in  (dviHzation,  agricnltnr- 
ista,  and  arohiteots— the  Tnlhnateoas,  a  nune 
oorropted  by  uncritical  writers  into  Toltecs. 
These  Tnlhnateoas  were  unable  to  resist  the 
irroption  of  the  7  wariike  tribes,  but  gradu- 
ally taoght  them  agricultare  and  the  arts,  and 
tbns  laid  the  fonndalion  of  the  Tezcncan  and 
ICexioan  empires,  in  which  civilization  and  bar- 
barism, lofly  reli^ous  precepts,  and  the  most 
erad  rites,  were  incongruously  mingled.  The 
Anahoaltecas  were  precisely  tibe  people  better 
known  as  Aztecs  (see  AzTBcs) ;  and  the  name  of 
Anahnao  is  now  tmly  nnderstood  as  wplying  to 
thaplatean  of  the  oitr  of  A^xioo.— This  great 
tableland  eranprlHsthree-flftha  of  the  territory 
bekx^ing  to  the  Iferioan  repnblio.  It  lies  be- 
tween lat  16«  and  80°  N.  and  long.  96°  and  110° 
W.  This  plam  has  an  elevation  of  6,000  to  9,000 
faet  above  the  levcA  of  the  sea.  £.  and  W.  it 
is  bounded  by  the  two  great  chidns  of  moun- 
taim  into  wbioh  the  Oordilleraa  <tf  Central 
Ameriea  is  nbdi^rided  in  its  northward  pro- 
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gresB.  Ont  of  this  plateau  rise  many  lofty 
mountains,  indndiag  the  stupendous  vucanoes 
of  Jorullo  and  Popocatepetl  (17,720  feet  high); 
but  it  \B  generally  leveL 

ANATTliUTrA,  fragments,  ttungs  collected;  a 
term  originally  applied  to  the  crumbs  scattered 
from  the  tables  upon  the  floor,  which  were  col- 
lected by  servants,  because  the  fine  inlaying  of 
the  floor  i»evented  their  being  swept  away. 
Ttw  term  is  now  gcoMrally  ajftjdied  to  oollections 
of  fragments  tnm  the  writmgs  oi  any  one  per- 
son, m  to  o(dleoli«u  tnm  the  writii^  of  dif- 
forent  persons  <m  the  same  sulject 

ANALOGY,  a  term  In  the  we  of  which 
there  is  much  iq}urious  vagoenesa.  literally, 
it  rignifies  a  collecting  together,  or  placing  side 
by  ride  (Or.  ai^  tcwether,  Xry»,  to  coUeot^. 
Aristotle,  deriving  it  from  <mt,  Xo^,  defined  it 
as  the  tffortie  nv  Xoyov,  the  parity  of  reason. 
It  is  nsed  to  express:  1.  A  resemblanoe  in  one 
or  more  attributes,  betwew  certain  tilings 
which  are  otherwise  different;  as  when  one 
flower  is  sud  to  be  analogoas  to  another,  from 
resemblance  in  oolor,  outune,  x>r  habits.  When 
used  in  this  sense,  tmaloej  is  distinguished  in 
aoientofio  language  from  a&iity,  that  being  nsed 
oni^  where  the  resemblance  is  so  great  as  to 
eonm  a  sotentifio  relation  upon  the  resonbling 
olnJeots.  3.  A  similarity  of  two  things,  aa  hav- 
ing some  ocHnmcai  relation  to  a  thirc^  as  a  hat 
is  said  to  be  analc^ons  to  a  torban,  because 
both  are  worn  <m  the  bead.  8.  A  aimilaritr  of 
two  thin^  as  having  the  same  relatacms  to  two 
rimilar  thin^ ;  as  when  the  bark  or  leaves  of  a 
tree  are  said  to  be  analogous  to  the  skin  or 
lungs  of  an  animal,  from  sostaining  the  same 
local  or  physiological  relations  to  the  two  umi- 
lar  things,  tree  and  animal.  4.  la  grammar, 
analogy  is  nsed  to  designate  conformity  to  gen- 
eral laws  of  orthc^raphical  or  syntaotioal  stmo- 
ture,  as  when  we  say  analogy  requires  that  the 
terminal «  d  vwbs  should  be  omitted  in  the 
finmation  of  the  impofeot  participle.  I^mi- 
lariy,  the  analo^es  d  nniveraal  grammar 
I^y  to  oertain  structoral  laws  of  language  as 
the  vehicle  of  thought.  0.  In  mathematioi^ 
it  is  the  similitude  of  certain  proportions,  at 
A :  B : :  0 :  D.  6.  In  sacred  hermenentics,  the 
phrsse  "  analogy  of  faith  "  expresses  "  the  oon- 
stant  and  perpetual  harmony  of  Scripture  in 
the  fundamental  points  of  faith  and  prao- 
tioe,"  as  when  some  pasasge  of  Scripture  ap- 
pears to  oontradiot  the  doctrine  of  the  ^vine 
goodness,  it  most  not  be  so  interpreted,  iie- 
oause  it  is  in  contradiction  to  the  general  tenmr 
of  Scripture.  In  a  rimilar  sense,  the  phrase 
"anah^  ftf  Soriptore"  ezjneases  the  verbal  or 
real  paralleUsm  of  two  or  more  passages  of 
ludv  writ  7.  But  the  last  and  most  philo- 
B(^(»l  nse  Of  the  term  anatt^  is  thus  ex- 
pressed :  When  two  objects  lying  in  Mie  plane 

bring  or  actdoi  have  the  same  relations  to 
each  oOiOT  as  two  objects  lying  in  another 
plue  have,  then  either  of  the  objects  in  the 
me  plane  is  analogonB  to  the  oMeot  sustsining 
the  etanapaa^Bg  relotiMi  in  uie  other.  To 
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fer  fllngtratioDf  to  our  nathematieal 
formnla  above  (A:6::0:D).  Let  A  and  B 
twnmat  cH^eeAa  of  aenae,  aiM  0  and  D  ot^ects 
of  thon^t ;  then  tlie  formola  represeata  this 
last  use  of  the  term  analogy.  Thos  when  Jeaiu 
says,  "  I  am  that  bread  ot  life,"  the  claimed 
uulogy  which  miderlies  the  affiimation,  is  that 
be  Bostaina  a  relation  to  the  hnman  eool  on  the 
■piritoal  plane,  Bimilar  to  that  which  bread  soa- 
tfdns  to  the  hmnau  body  on  tiie  physical  plane. 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  nee  of  the  word  nmda- 
mentally  differs  from  all  the  preceding;  for  in 
all  those  the  objects  compared  lie  in  the  same 
plane^  '  The  term  analogy  shoold  be  restricted 
to  this  latter  meaiung.  The  preceding  six  senses 
in  which  it  is  mdied  oonld  be  aa  wal  and  b^ 
ter  expressed  by.  some  other  tame,  aa  resem- 
blance, relation, .  or  affinity.  Mndi  would  be 
fnined  in  conciseness  by  snch  reetriotion. 
Thoa  defined,  an  analogy  wonld  always  cont^ 
a  comparison  of  two  ratios  or  reasons,  drawn 
from  different  planes,  and  tbia  would  be  tmly 
a  collecting  together^according  to  the  primitiTe 
force  of  the  term.  Reasoning  from  analogy  is 
mnch  practised  in  all  deparbnents  of  science. 
In  pbyaics,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  conclnded  that 
because  all  things  near  the  surface  of  the  earth 
tended  to  its  centre,  the  moon,  from  similarity 
of  situation,  would  have  the  aame  tendency. 
This  assnmes  the  analof^  eunmerated  as  2d 
above.  In  medicine,  it  is  reasoned  from  the 
observed  effects  of  a  dmff  on  an  animal,  what 
its  elBfects  will  be  aa  the  nnman  ^stem.  This 
proceeds  on  the  reversion  of  Hie  2a  fonn  above^ 
and  assnmes  that  the  animjil  and  the  Tin  an 
already  resemble  each  other,  and  henoe  the 
effects  of  the  dmg  upon  them  will  be  similar. 
In  theology,  it  is  concluded  from  the  divine 
dealings  in  the  phyucal  realm,  what  they  will 
be  in  uie  moral  or  spiritnal.  Too  mnoh  str^s 
has  been  pnt  upon  analo^cal  reasoning;  Strict- 
ly speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing.  To  reach 
a  conclosion  in  the  process  there  must  always 
be  an  assnmptton  which  is  a  peUtio  prine^i. 
From  one  plane  of  being  to  another  we  may 
not  reason.  Analogy  is  not  an  instniment  for 
arriving  at  tmth,  for  the  assertion  of  an  analo- 
gy presupposes  the  arrivaL  The  definition  of 
anw^  by  Qnintilian  otnnot  therefore  be  true, 
that  it  is  a  means  of  ^soovering  the  nuknown 
by  the  known.  It  is  of  nse  only  to  convey  Uie 
result  attuned.  It  is  therefore  a  convenient 
form  in  which  to  dogmatize,  but  not  to  ooo- 
clade.  Analogy  proceeds  by  abstraction ;  that 
is,  certain  atbributes  of  certain  obieots  are  con- 
ridered  separately  from  all  the  other  attributes 
of  tliose  olfjects.  Analogy,  as  above  defined 
(7),  is  the  doctrine  of  correspondenoes,  and 
most  of  course  be  extensively  naed  in  all 
attempts  to  communicate  to  the  human  mind 
purely  roiritnal  truths.   (See  Allbgoet.) 

ANALYSIS  (Gr.  am,  intensive,  Xtw,  to  un- 
loose), the  act  (useparatinff  ordeonnpoaingaaj 
ob^Wt  into  its  c(Bnp<«kent  dementi.  Axulyna  u 
more  than  divisioo.  A  quart  of  watw  would 
be  divided  into  two  pints,  bat  it  wonld  be 


analyzed  into  itaoompwent  elements  of  o^gea 
and  hydrogen.  Analysis  recognizes  and  pro- 
ceeds under  the  control  of  law.  A  nun  no^ 
tear  a  watch  in  pieces  blindfold ;  but  he  onfy 
oould  be  said  to  analyze  it  ^hen  he  was  eon- 
Bdous  of  a  oerti^  airaDgement  and  method  in 
its  structure,  and  as  he  removed  each  wheel 
and  spriug  perceived  its  relation  to  the  whole, 
BO  that  he  oould  reoonatruet  it  by  the  same  law. 
This  latter  process  would  be  eyntheeis.  Henoe 
analy^  and  synthesis  are  correlatives.  Analy- 
sis  has  a  place  in  metaphyaoal,  ohemioal,  aod 
mathematical  ncnnenclature,  and  in  order  to  a 
full  definition  it,  mnst  be  considered  under 
theee  three  heads. — ^Ahuybib,  in  met^tbysia^ 
is  that  act  of  thinking  by  wUoh  <mr  caqdez 
tiiotu^tB  or  peroeptiffliB  are  tbraudves  mf»- 
rated  into  their  oosrataait  elMnrata.  Anuria 
and  abstraction  are  to  be  distiugnished.  While 
the  same  mmtal  function  and  act  is  invdved  in 
both,  abstraction  re^^swts  at  aignifiea  this 
function  in  its  sf>plicidaon  purely  to  the  dement 
or  part  taken  awa^,  while  analysis  looks  to  the 
decomposing  result  on  the  original  oomponnd 
from  which  the  elements  are  one  by  one  aV 
stracted.  An  abstracticHi  ia  oomplete  wheo  any 
one  part  is  taken  away,  an  analysis  only  wheo 
all  the  parts  have  been  abrtraoted.  Analyns 
precedes  comparison  and  analogy,  for  tbess 
latter  proceasea  are  grounded  in  partial  reaoa* 
blanoea,  which  can  only  be  dLsoovered  in  an  ex- 
amination d  tbe  parts  which  analysLB  ftuniA- 
ML  AnaljrdB  ia  therelOTe  the  anteoedeut  of  all 
daawfleation,  which  is  grounded  abo  an  nseoi- 
blanee,  and  ia  a  synthetic  process.  Henoe  the 
relation  of  analysis  to  soioatifio  knowledge  ii 
that  it  is  the  initial  act  of  soientifio  discovery. 
Thus  analytic  prooedure  is  the  mode  of  attaining 
knowledge,  while  the  synthetic  is  the  mode  m 
oommonicating  it — Analtsis,  in  chemistry,  is 
the  art  of  resolving  compound  substances  into 
their  constituent  parts.  Analyds  is  qualitatiT« 
and  quantitative.  The  former  determines  whtt 
substances  are  present ;  the  latter  their  rdative 
proportions.  The  former  should  always  precede 
the  latter;  and  on  its  results  the  plan  of  om- 
duoting  the  latter  should  be  laid  out  Analfsis 
is  ultimate  or  proximate.  The  fiwmer  reaolTCi 
compounds  into  thdr  simple  dements,  the  latter 
into  oomponndB  of  known  composition,  traa 
whidi,  if  neooBBwy,  the  proportions  of  the  aim* 
pie  dements  may  be  calculated.  Organic  eub- 
stancee  are  most  commonly  subjects  <x  oltimate 
analyeds;  inorganic  of  proximate  analysis,  the 
latter  being  dmpler  oombinatitBia  of  familiar 
adds  and  bases.  Tbe  simplest  fbnn  of  analysi* 
is  tJbat  called  medianioal.  In  this  ingredioDts 
merely  mixed  togetiier  are  separated  by  toeak- 
ing  up  the  feeble  bond  which  holds  them  in  OM 
mass.  A  meohanical  analysis  of  a  mixture  w 
granite  and  megn^o  iron  ore  may  be.madel>y 
crushing  tbe  compound  to  powdor,  and  by  water 
ae  the  magnet  ,  s^tarating  the  sbHiy  from  w 
metallic  pwtioB.  By  the  use  of  water,  90» 
might  evm  distingaidi  tbe  miart^  Mapar,  ein 
mica  of  the  grazdte  fictnn  eadi  other.  Tbere- 
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aalt  woDld  be  giren  in  sooh  a  percentage  of 
stony  matter  and  such  a  percentage  of  pnre 
ore.  A  proximate  analysis  woold  give  the 
percentage  of  silica,  alumina,  protoxide  and 
peroxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  manganese,  potassa, 
hf  droflnorio  add,  soda  if  present,  and  water, 
oontained  in  the  minerals  of  the  granite,  and  in 
the  ore.  An  ultimate  analysis  wooM  resolve 
every  one  of  these  oompoonds  into  th^  rimple 
eleaunts,  as  ulioa  into  oxygen  and  silioinm, 
water  iotohydn^oi  and  oxygen,  &o.  Mixtaree 
may  be  broken  ap  and  separated  by  variona 
means,  some  of  which  are  the  same  as  those 
adopted  in  the  higher  forma  of  analysis,  for 
instancy  by  dissolving  a  solnble  from  an  insolu- 
ble substance.  The  object  always  turned  at  in 
analyns  is  to  bring  the  material  operated  apoa 
into  such  a  condition  (as  in  a  liquid  solution) 
that  one  of  its  ingre^ents  may  oe  septu^ted 
from  the  rest,  commonly  by  the  addition  of  s 
new  substance,  with  which  it  has  a  strong  ^- 
flnity,  and  in  combination  with  which  it  falls 
down  as  an  insoluble  predpitate ;  or  the  sub- 
stanoe  added  may,  by  its  stronger  affinity  for, 
seize  upon  and  combine  with  an  acid,  which 
united  before  with  an  oxide  made  this  soluble. 
The  oxide  thns  set  free  falls  as  a  predpit^ 
and  may  by  filtering  and  drying  be  separated 
and  weighed.  Instances  of  botn  these  operv 
lions  are  very  common  in  analyns.  Solphnrio 
acid  added  to  any  solution  containing  a  salt  of 
baryta  dislodges  the  acid,  which  made  the 
baiyta  soluble,  and  combines  with  this  in  the 
salt,  sulphate  of  baryta,  which  bein^  insoluble 
&Us  as  a  precipitate.  Agdn,  ammonia  added  to 
a  solution  coatuning  a  salt  of  iron,  combines 
with  the  acid  which  holds  the  iron  in  solution, 
and  the  insoluble  oxide  &lls  as  a  predpitate. 
A  compoaod  issomeUmes  added  to  effect  a  double 
change  of  adds  and  baseband  t^ns  separate  one 
(tf  the  ingredients.  When  a  substance  is  pred|>- 
itated  la  a  different  condition  from  that  m 
which  it  existed  in  tiie  ori^nal  material  as 
the  baryta  thrown  down  with  suli^orio  add  as 
a  sulphate,  the  prindide  of  definite  proportions, 
in  wnich  substances  combine,  enables  one  at 
once  to  asoertdn  the  proportion  of  baryta 
present  by  reference  to  the  tables  prepared 
for  this  purpose.  This  description  and  the 
examples  dted  give  but  a  very  inoomplete  idea 
of  the  great  variety  of  me^ods  adopted  in 
treating  the  compUoated  combinations,  which 
are  the  subjects  of  chemical  analysis.  Bodies 
of  all  sorts,  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous,  require 
each  its  peonliar  mode  of  treatment  aoootding 
to  the  reaolt,  of  the  qoalitafive  examination. 
The  comple:dty  of  the  mixtares  woold  seem  to 
involve  the  whole  sut^ject  in  inextrioaUe  confii- 
don ;  but,  as  in  all  her  other  operatiotia,  so  in 
oombining  the  ingredients  of  these  mixtnres, 
nature  has  followed  a  ctystematio  plan  <tf  won- 
derful dmplidty  and  exactness.  As  tiie  law  of 
definite  proportions  is  understood  and  regarded, 
the  taking  apart  of  natural  compoimds,  and  de- 
termining the  proportions  of  their  elementsi 
■honld  ^urtake  of  toe  aocoraoy  of  matbematioal 
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calculations.  The  chemical  formula  is  the  test 
of  the  correctness  of  the  process.  The  requisites 
for  attaining  proficiency  in  this  art  are  not 
merely  manual  dexterity  in  the  use  of  ap- 
paratus, and  ingenuity  in  oontriving  and  adapt- 
ing it  to  varioos  purposes ;  but,  more  than  all,  a 
fitoility  in  the  use  of  matbematioal  combinations, 
and  in  their  application  to  the  modes  at  combin- 
ing of  material  elements. — Anaitsib,  in  mathe- 
matics, had  andentiy  the  same  meaidng  as  in  the 
above  instanoes.  Certain  proportions  in  mathe- 
matics were  assumed  to  be  trae,  and  by  a  course  of 
reasoning  on  that  assumption,  the  inquirer  was 
led  to  some  simple  result,  whose  truth  or  &lsity 
was  self-evident ;  and  from  this  the  truth  or  fkl- 
dty  of  the  ori^nal  assumption  was  inferred.  In 
modern  mathematics  the  word  analysis  has  an 
entirely  different  signification,  and  is  nearly 
synonymous  with  the  word  algebraical.  There 
is,  however,  this  difference,  that  in  algebra 
quantities  are  oonddered  as  having  fibrod,  thon^ 
unknown  values ;  while  in  analysis  the  imknown 
qoantitiea  are  considered  as  passing  gradually 
tnrongh  changes  of  value.  This  use  of  t^e 
word  analysis  probably  came  from  the  concep- 
tion of  this  change  taldng  place  by  short  steps, 
and  the  whole  being  thus  divided  into  parts. 
Bee  Analttioal  Gbombtbt  and  Calculus. 

ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY  is  geometry 
treated  by  means  of  modern  analysis.  This 
branch  of  geometry  was  called  into  existence 
by  Des  Cartes.  In  its  farther  development  it 
has  led  to  the  differential  and  integral  calculus 
of  Leibnitz  and  Newton.  The  term  analytical 
geometry  is,  however,  usually  so  limited  as  to 
exclude  the  consideration  of  the  rate  at  which 
a  geometrical  magnitude  diwges,  and  only  to 
4ml  with  the  chuiging  quantities  tliemsdvea. 
Thus,  although  far  more  powerful  than  ancient 
geometry,  it  oonatitutes  but  a  small  part  of  the 
varied  resources  of  the  modem  geometer.  The 
elementary  works  of  Peirce  or  Davies  will  give 
the  student  an  introduction  to  this  sdence,  and 
for  higher  studies  works  on  the  differential 
calculus  must  be  procured. 

ANAK,  or  OooaiN  Cbuta,  a  country  of  south- 
eastern Asia,  extending  from  the  promontory 
of  Cambodia,  in  lat.  8°  26'  N.  to  about  lat.  28°— 
being  a  length  of  over  875  geogrt^bical  miles. 
Tbeaeaboandsitsentireeastemooast.  Its  west- 
ern limits  are  not  certfunly  known.  The  empire 
has  an  entire  area  of  about  76,696  square  miles. 
It  is  naturally  divided  into  4  parts :  Tonqnhi, 
Cochin  China  Proper,  lUampa,  and  Cambodia, 
— ^ToHqnra  is  the  most  northerly,  and  a4jaoent 
to  the  Chinese  fhmtier.  It  is  very  little  known, 
having  maintaiited,  more  thoroughly  than  even 
Ohina,  an  exdudve  poUcy.  On  the  north,  it  is 
mountainous.  Its  southern  frontier  is  divided 
by  a  wall  from  the  a^oii^ng  province  of  Cochin 
China.  The  rivers  of  Tonqain  flow  mostiy  in  a 
south-easterly  direction.  The  Sang-Eoi,  the 
largest,  waters  and  fertilizes  a  large  tract  of 
country,  and  its  lands  produce  gold  in  condd- 
erat)Ie  quantities.  Several  other  streams  flow 
Into  the  sea,  south  of  the  Saug^EoL  Theinter- 
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vening  oonntry  is  swunpy,  and  U  ohiefly  ten- 
anted by  fishermen,  who  catoh  fish  and  alliga- 
tan  fijr  the  interior  markete.  The  product 
ctf  the  fisheriei  is  Immense.  The  interior  is 
snpplied,  and  jet  large  qoandtieii  remun  which 
are  exported  to  Ohina.  This  portion  of  Anam 
is  mneh  infested  by  typhoons,  which  canse 
great  devastation,  sweep  down  whole  towns 
and  fields,  and  often  destroy  a  thousand  fisher- 
men in  a  night.  The  people,  who  are  poor  and 
coarse,  live  a  merry,  careless  life,  and  meet 
death  withoat  fear.— Cochin  Ohina  Pbopkh, 
or  DjuroTBONa,  is  a  small  strip  of  land  from  10  to 
90  miles  broad,  and  extending  from  the  sonthem 
line  of  TonqniD  to  nearly  uie  parallel  of  12°, 
where  it  borders  on  Tsiampa.  Eight  or  ten 
miles  inland,  this  country  is  a  complete  desert 
The  most  important  riTor  Is  that  on  whioh  Hue, 
the  0(4>ital,  is  ritnated.  In  the  fertile  ^ts, 
ea^wood,  grain,  iogar,  dniiamon,  and  other 
nsabl  wodocts,  grow  welL  The  monntidns 
which  Wder  tiie  west,  have  not  yet  been  ex- 
plored 1^  wliito  men. — ^Tsiampa,  or  Ohiahpa, 
u  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  ooonpying  the  soath- 
ern  portion  of  the  empire  of  Anam,  inhabited 
by  a  peooliar  race,  mora  resembling  the  Malay 
than  the  Anunese.  Tola  tract  is  exceedingly 
sterile ;  bnt  the  coast  abounds  in  good  harbors. 
The  chief  prodoct  of  Tsiampa,  is  the  eagle-wood 
(flloexyUtm  agalloehwn),  which  gives  ont  a 
sweet  incense,  and  is  mnch  used  for  burning 
before  idol&  aU  otct  India.  Since  the  incorpo- 
ration of  l^ampa  with  Anam,  tlie  abori^nea, 
(moe  b(dd  nsrigators  ctf'the  Indian  ocean,  hare 
r^red to  the  monntidm^  a  forlorn  ondperse- 
onted  race;  and  a  tew  thousand  Cochin  Oninese 
have  talcm  poBsessioa  of  the  coast.— The  4tii 
poTinoe  is  Oahboma,  or  Kauen.  The  former 
18  the  name  ^ven  it  in  the  sacred  boolcs ;  the 
last  is  the  name  given  to  themselTes  by  the  na- 
tives. That  part  of  this  province  which  is  un- 
der the  Bovereigntv  of  Anam,  preeents  a  con^- 
ual  fiat,  with  rich  alluvial  soil,  watered 
many  navigable  rivers.  Among  these  is  the 
Mekong,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  sonthem 
Asia.  This  river,  rising  in  China,  drains  the 
whole  of  Cambodia,  and  falls  into  the  sea,  by 
three  moutiia,  in  lat.  9°  84'  N.  In  Laos,  many 
thriving  villages  are  built  upon  its  banks,  and 
In  Oainbodia,  the  obiefpart  of  the  popolatirai 
live  atong  ita  shtme.  There  are  aeveral  other 
important  rivwB.  In  agrionltaTe,tiie  people  <^ 
Cambodia  are  mudi  behindhand,  yet  aa  the 
1b  exceedingly  fertile,  this  province  is  contddered 
the  granary  of  all  Anam.  It  prodnoes  vast 
quantities  of  lioe,  anise  seed,  betel  nnta,  and 
oardamoms.  The  areoa  palm,  teak,  and  other 
bnil'Ung  and  dydng  woo^  grow  in  the  forests. 
8tick-lao  is  one  of  the  prodaots  of  the  country. 
The  mulberry  tree  is  also  onltivated,  and  the 
natives  understand  the  management  of  rilk- 
worms.  The  climate  of  this  province  is  mild 
and  agreeable,  except  during  the  rainy  months, 
May  and  September,  when  it  is  very  sultry. 
Typhoons  are  not  so  frequent  as  in  Tonqoin. 
Numerous  small  islands  lie  off  the  ooast  (tf  Cam- 


bodia. Here)  flie  natives  spear  tbie  ti^ang  or 
aea-slDg,  with  wbioh  th^  carry  on  a  oootidera- 
ble  trade. — Beside  these  4  pro^rinoes,  the  eop^ra 
of  Anam  emlwaoea  a  tract  (tf  the  interior  kaowii 
as  the  Moi  conntoy,  as  well  as  the  oooDtiy  oocit- 
ined  by  the  Laos  t3it)es.  The  Moi  moontsiiMeri 
are  a  rude  people  ooonpying  the  hill-re(p«i  from 
10"  40'  to  18°  N.  lat  They  live  chiefly  on  iriid 
fruits,  and  roots,  some  sleep  in  trees,  othns  in 
mean  bute,  bat  never  in  large  communities  to* 
gether.  The  Cambodians  sell  them  as  dsiea 
Their  forests  abound  in  eagle- wood.  Thewkde 
of  the  interior  of  the  peninsula  is  inhabited  bj 
the  Laos  tribes.  They  are  a  harmless  isoe, 
and  are  subject  to  all  Uie  anrroonding  govern- 
ments. The  territoiy  of  those  who  own  alle- 
giance to  Anam,  lies  to  the  north  of  Oambodit 
and  the  Ifoktmg  river.  This  coantryisbotUtUe 
known,  bnt  all  aocoonls  unite  in  deaariluDg  it  a> 
in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  inhalHted 
thrifty  people,  who  live  h^»pily  undtf  tbnr 
patriarcoal  chiefe.  They  cultivate  the  soil,  sad 
nave  some  nlk  and  gold  manufactories. — Tb« 
geolc^  of  Anam  fH^sents  but  smsll  wiety. 
The  prevailing  formations  are  prinutive,  snd 
consist  of  granite  or  sienite,  with  occsMonal 
limestone,  marble,  quartz,  and  hornblende. 
The  government  of  Anam  is  de^tic.  It  ia 
administered  by  mandarins,  of  whom  there  trs 
3  classes,  dvil  and  military.  These  fonn  s 
council  for  the  king,  and  one  of  the  military 
mandarins  govearoa  each  province.  Everybody 
is  liable  to  the  bamboo.  The  govonment  daima 
military  aervice  at  the  banda  of  aveiy  male 
inhaUtant  between  IB  and  60.  The  amy 
amoonta  to  60,000  men. — ^The  Anamese  are  a 
oheerftal  race  of  people,  of  small  statore^  with 
great  agUi^  of  frame,  not  venr  dark,  and  form- 
ing in  their  featnres  the  link  between  the  Usr 
lay  and  Chinese.  The-  drees  of  both  sexes  ia 
alike,  consisting  of  trowsers,  imd  a  coat  rescbiog 
to  the  ankles.  The  men  do  not  shave  or  cat 
the  h^,  bnt  tie  it  in  a  knot  Their  chief 
food  is  f^h  and  rice.  They  are  gross  and  io- 
disoriminato  feeders,  bnt  are  able  to  endnre 
mndi  on  a  very  small  supply  of  food.  Dnmk- 
ennesB  ia  not  considered  a  vice.  Their  dwell- 
iogs  resemble  the  Chinese^  but  are  inferior  ia 
pomt  of  comfort  The  females  predominate  ia 
nmnber,  bnt  do  not  live  aecladed.  On  the  eoa- 
traiy,  they  are  fimnd  actirdf  engaged  la  sD 
branches  of  labor.  The  wife  is  a  slave  to  berM^ 
band.  The  dootrinea  of  Buddha  are  pntmn 
iij  a  very  few ;  bnt  the  mass  do  not  care  ftir 
worship,  and  are  sunk  in  the  most  al)}eet  mper- 
stitions.  The  veneration  for  the  dei«rted  dead 
is  very  general,  and  the  temples  ccmtainin; 
thur  tablets  are  the  most  sacred  spots  o^J*^ 
ship.  Agriculture  is  more  extensivelv  pnisiwa 
tha^  any  other  branch  of  industry.  Bice  is  tw 
staple  grain.  SngaiMsane,  cottcm,  indigo,  and 
tobacco,  are  also  very  generally  wowo.  Mana- 
fectures  are  comparatively  few.  TettheAwin- 
ese  excel  in  ship>building.  A  tolerably  eiteiujrt 
trade  is  carried  on  with  China.  Tbia  i» 
in  the  hands  of  Chioeee,  who  aboand  throo^ 
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tin  eoBBtry.  and  are  the  chief  merohants.  The 
exports  of  Anam — chiefly  to  China — consist  of 
rioe,  BQgar,  in  oonriderable  qnantitiesi  tosiBther 
with  raw  silk,  elDnamon,  cardsmomsi,  betel- 
nDtB,  dye-woods,  stick-lac,  and  gamboge,  ivory, 
elephants'  bides  and  bones,  rhinoceros  bones, 
&o.  The  king  trades  on  his  own  aoconnt,  and 
is  probably  ^e  wealthiest  merobuit  in  his 
realm.  The  Ohinese  import  into  Anam  the 
coarser  kinds  of  teas,  coarse  china-ware,  and 
varlons  cotton  and  paper  stnffs  of  Chinese 
mann^tare.  The  Internal  trade  of  Anam  is 
carried  on  by  means  ot  rivers,  canals,  and  roads. 
Ha6  is  the  capital  of  the  empire,  situated  in  Oo- 
ohin  Ohina,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name.— The 
popalation  of  the  empire  of  Anam  has  been 
varionsly  reckoned  at  12,000,000  to  16,000,- 
000,  and  Orawfard  says  16,000,000. 

ANAHBOE,  a  seaport  town  on  the  Gold 
Coast  of  Africa,  10  miles  E.  from  Oi^  Coast 
Oastle.  It  is  the  seat  of  considerable  trade,  and 
formerly  had  a  large  traffic  in  slaves.  The 
British  fort  here  is  the  strongest  on  the  coast 
The  country  is  fertile,  bnt  little  cultivated,  the 
natives  depending  npon  the  interior  for  their 
T^tabl^  for  which  they  exchange  fish,  which 
are  plentifbl  on  the  coast.  The  exports  are 
gold-dust,  ivory,  palm-oil,  and  peanuts,  and  the 
uimorts  are  silks,  tobacoo,  winee,  gnns,  and 
entleiy.   Its  pcmnlation  is  about  ^000. 

ANAMIBAPuOn,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the 
prorinee  of  Fara,  South  America.  It  is  about 
800  miles  in  length,  and  empties  into  the  river 
Amazon,  near  &e  sea,  in  lat  0°  15'  S.  long. 
B0°  W  W. 

ANAMORPHOSIS,  a  term  of  perspective 
drawing.  It  is  used  to  designate  a  cer- 
tiun  kind  of  pictures,  so  drawn  that  when 
viewed  from  one  point  they  appear  distorted, 
white  from  another  they  appear  proportional ; 
or,  they  are  sometimes  so  constructed  tliat  seen 
with  the  naked  eye  they  are  deformed,  but 
when  viewed  by  means  of  a  convex  or  concave 
mirror,  the  deformides  are  corrected.  Of  this 
latter  kind  are  the  pictnrea  constructed  for  the 
amnaement  of  chilclren. — ^Tbere  is  also  a  kind 
of  pietore  oalled  anamorphosis,  whidi  when 
Been  from  one  pcrint  of  view  t^jpean  to  he  for 
instance  a  landscape,,  but,  when  seen  from 
another,  is  a  portrait,  or  an  architectural  struc- 
ture.— ^The  term  is  also  ^plied  in  botany  to 
designate  any  nnusoal  (vganio  development  in 
a  plant,  as,  for  instance,  an  undue  formation  of 
fclltit.ir  liisnu ;  ui'  lln'  stjiintns,  Tiy  pifo^a  at' 
c'llllivrilidii,  B.'^';llr!iin[;  tin-  ■ipjK-nnitiri!  of  Jit.-tal'?. 

A. NAN  1  AS.  SiTl[hti[ri-  liisturv  luiHitiinis 
tbr^'-'  iH:rv<ii[ts  of  tlii:^  mimo.  I.  Tlio  Aiiimi,-ii 
wSi!.i,  jil'iur  liiivin.?  jpruto^>=i''i  ('tiri?(ianity  itu<l 
Bnitod  with  tUts  disciiilii^,  pr<-ti,-ntiin^  to  com- 
ply Vilk-dther  tba  n-'qnji-oiiK-ikt  or  the  vn^- 
VOfa  to  sell  thaix  property  Ihr  Llio  couimon 
c«Hv  coospirad  witli  Jila  wife  Bvpphiia  to 
in  a  ptti  of  prino  1!ev  inidi  he 
fail>'»qW  1^  Iw^  and  n«m  tiw  ksbv^  ivp> 
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and  the  Holy  Ghoat  to  have  avenged  it  by 
etriking  both  the  deceivers  drad.  II.  A  devout 
man  who  dwelt  at  Damasons,  and  who  is  re- 
corded to  have  been  warned  in  a  viuon  to  go 
and  find  Paul,  and  restore  him  to  sight,  after 
he  had  been  struck  blind  at  his  conversion. 
The  modem  Greek  ohnroh  has  a  tradition 
that  he  was  one  of  the  70  sent  out  by  Jesus, 
and  endowed  with  miracolous  powers,  ni.  A 
high  priest  (A  D.  47)  before  whom  Paul  was 
brought  for  trial  at  Jerusalem,  who  commanded 
Paul  to  he  smitten  on  the  month  (Acts  xxii.). 
Paul  bdng  sent  team  tbia  tribunal  to  Felix, 
Ananias  among  others  went  np  to  aoonse  him 
of  bdng  a  pestilent  follow  and  a  mover  of 
aedidoiw,"  -Ac.  Be^de  these  three,  Josephus 
mentions  a  fonrth.  IV.  A  Suldnoee,  who  was 
a  violent  defender  of  the  Jewish  rebeUi<Hi 
against  the  Romans,  and  who  seems  to  have 
been  held  in  honor  by  Eleaier,  the  leader  of 
the  rebellion. 

ANAPA,  a  seacoast  town  of  Ruaman  Circas- 
sia,  on  the  Black  sea.  It  is  an  inferior  port  for 
small  vessels,  bnt  the  outer  roads  are  aafo  only 
in  fine  seasons. 

ANAP^T,  in  Greek  and  Latin  verse,  a 
foot  consisting  of  two  short  syllables  and  one 
long ;  Boch  are  the  words  nplSfuS^  tinirdi.  It 
is  the  reverse  of  the  dactyl. 

ANAPHORA  rGr.  awrqbepa,  repetition),  a 
figure  in  rhetorio,  in  which  several  expresd(HU 
or  phrases  hefpnning  with  the  same  word  are 
brought  into  juxtaposition.  This  form  of  speech 
isnsedforviridneesofimin^ssion.  ThefoUowIng 
is  a  good  example,  as  containing  a  twofold  ana- 
phora, sust^ed  by  an  alternation  of  similarly 
constructed  sentences.  It  also  illustrates  another 
point  essential  to  an  anaphoni.  viz.,  that  if  long 
sustained,  shonld  be  relieved  by  an  unexpected 
tennination,  as  shown  in  the  italicized  sentence : 
"Are  they  Hebrews?  So  am  I.  Are  they 
Israelitesf  So  am  L  Are  they  the  seed  of 
Abraham?  So  am  I.  Are  they  ministers  ttf 
Christ ?   lam  moTV." 

ANAflTASI  Bbataitowsei,  the  one  being 
his  monaatio,  the  other  his  worldly  or  ftmOy 
name,  one  of  the  most  endnent  preaohen  in 
the  Greek-BnsEdan  ehuroh.  He  was  horn  in 
1761,  in  a  village  near  Kiev,  and  died  at  As- 
trakan,  1810.  His  parents  were  free  peasants 
or  Cossacks  of  Little  Russia,  and  he  was  eda- 
oated  in  the  seminary  of  Ferc^slaw,  and  became 
a  teacher  of  poetry  and  rhetoric  In  1700  he 
tirtik  }jul_v  oracra,  bcr;ime  (in  afcliiuiarilrito  of 
I'liri.iiisi  tiiurifi^tt-rk-s  nl' tfio  lii-st,  clii;^^,  mui  linally, 
ill  IT^iO.  Ill  rhiil.  of  N"\^H's[^[.isk  tf'i'iv  Hiilvation> 
ill  jyri.i;i(."<-W.    Hi.'  i.'HjK-lirilV  "tjj  tllB  Boi- 

ni:i-t!iJii  \t  iMi  wliifli  lie  'lr!ivL-]-o<l  liU  ?erraona, 
mi'l  fill!  l)rilli;tiiiT  ;iti(J  finish  of  tlicii' style.  He 
snwessiifly  ii.j^i;  tn  tho  higbcf  degrow  of  tllO 

hierarchy,  aad  tm  arcLbishop  was  a  memlHr 
of  the  owreme  ajnod  whidL  adnnoialdH 
thd  ilEidnKtWobqnAttoivgboiiktiMQn^^ 
Ha  was  monibGr  of  ^AsadMiy  of  Bt3?ltW 
bars'.  Wt  Uinaemum  itflt  opoiStoQi,';*; 
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AN  ASTASIA,  the  name  of  several  women 
eonaidered  by  the  B(nun  Oatbotio  ohnroh  aa 
eaints  and  mar^n.  I.  Anaataria  the  elder 
was  a  mar^  of  die  time  d  Nero.  n.  Ana. 
fltaaia  the  younger,  of  an  eminent  Roman  ibmily, 
was  broDght  np  in  the  Obristian  futh  by  her 
mother  Flavin  proseented  for  it  by  her  heathen 
hiuband  Pablioa,  and  finally  bnmt  alive  in 
Aqniloia,  in  808,  daring  the  terrible  perseoation 
of  the  Ohrifltiana  nnder  IMocIetian.  Some  let- 
ters written  by  her  team  prison  to  Qinwwtom, 
her  oonfeaaor,  are  still  preserved.  HI.  Ana- 
itada,  the  daiij^tar<tf  ao  eminent  Greek  fiunily 
of  Oonatandm^le,  attracted  by  her  beanfy  Ha 
'  BtteDttm  of  the  £nn>eror  Jnatinian.  She  re- 
dated  hia  diahonwaUe  proposals,  an^  to  avoid 
farther  attempts^  retired  to  Alexandria.  Until 
her  death,  in  667,  she  lived  as  a  friar  in  a 
monastery,  her  sex  remaning  nnknown.  Her 
fiistival  is  celebrated  on  Maroh  10. 

ANASTASIUS,  the  name  of  several  popee 
in  the  earliest  times  of  the  pt^iaoy.  L  Oc- 
eapiai  the  Soman  see  898-401.  He  was 
oontemporary  with  Jorome,  and  is  remarkable 
for  having  ooodemned  variotu  axioms  and 
writings  of  Origen.  II.  Waa  pope  from  490  to 
496.  III.  From  911  to  918.  lY.  EVom  IIM 
to  1164. 

ANASTASIUS,  abbot  and  Hbnuian  of  the 
Yatloan  at  Borne,  was  sent  in  869  to  Oonatanti- 
nople  to  ask  the  hand  of  a  Byxaatine  prinoeea  for 
theEmpermrLoaian.  He  todc  part  in  a  synod 
there,  and  thenoe  got  the  name  of  Oonstantino- 
ptditau,  having  truialated  into  I^tia  the  canons 
adf^rted  by  the  synod.  He  died  about  886.  He 
left  Tarions  literary  works,  among  others  an  eo- 
bleeiasdc  history  compiled  from  Kioephoms,  Sini- 
oelloB,  and  Theopbanea,  and  a  oolleoticoi  of  the 
biographies  of  the  Roman  popee  nnder  the  title 
of  the  Pontifical  Book  (LtSer  PontifieaUi). 

ANASTATIC  PRINTING  (Gr. 
or  first  raising  np  of  copies  from  a  printed 
dieet  of  pftper,  or  an  engraving).  This  process 
oonsiBts  in  mcnstening  the  sheet  with  dilate  ni- 
tric aoi±  whkb  wets  and  satarates  the  parts 
not  Inked,  It  is  then  weaud  onoothly  upon  a 
sheet  of  sbc  The  add  etehet  the  nutal,  bnt 
the  printed  portion  remains  set  cff.  The  plate 
is  then  washed  with  a  sc^aticm  of  gam  in  weak 
phosphoric  acid,  which  wets  oidy  the  etched 

Eortions.  The  plate  is  next  inked  with  a  roller, 
y  which  the  unfignred  parts  are  not  affected, 
the  ink  remaining  only  on  the  printed  portions. 
Thos  prepared  the  plate  may  be  nsed  for  taking 
off  impressions.  The  art,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  saeoeasfhl. 

ANASTOMOSIS  (Gr.  om,  through,  trro/ui, 
month),  the  oommanication  ot  blood-vessels  by 
the  <nMning  of  one  into  the  other.  The  blood- 
▼essus  are  the  tnbes  by  which  aU  tiie  diff^nt 
parts  of  the  body  are  sopplled  with  nooiish- 
meot  They  are  mostiy  ramtfled  like  the 
branches  of  a  tree,  but  with  this  gent  difi^enoe, 
that  when  a  branch  is  severed  from  a  tno^  tiie 
sapplyttf  sap  is  out  ofi;  and  all  the  leaves  and 
twigs  of  the  sevwed  hBaiioh  wtthir  and  die; 
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whtfeas,  in  the  oaae  of  a  Uood^vanel  bdu 
plngged  or  separated  from  the  tronk  to  irira 
It  is  attached,  the  dependent  ramifioatiow  m 
not  deprived  of  blood ;  they  are  sappUed  bj 
nnmeroQB  anastomotic  vessds,  whkui  tarn  a 
sort  of  web  amongst  the  branches,  aad  iniu 
oonneotion  witii  the  main  tabes  of  safflj,  bj 
many  secondary  channels  in  all  directing 
Anastomoeis  is  of  two  kinds,  that  betweea  lirgt 
tmuks  and  tltat  between  small  branch ee.  Tbe 
anastomodng  branches  are  so  nnmnous  that  if 
the  main  trank  of  the  aorta  be  tied  is  ^ib- 
dtnnen,  catting  off  the  cUreot  sop^  of  bkx»d 
to  the  nuun  Tessela  ot  the  lowo-  eztreidfia^ 
theee  will  still  reedre  Indirectiy  a  saffldent 
supply  of  blood  to  Tnaintjin  tbdr  vitiUtf, 
through  the  collateral  or  anastomoong  tnadH^ 
which  are  grodaally  eolarged,  so  as  to  miftj 
the  place  of  the  laive  veseela  which  have  Men 
obliterated.  The  blood-vessels  literally  form  a 
network  of  communicating  or  anastomoriiig 
tabes  in  every  portion  of  the  body,  aHhooghtbe 
main  tranks  and  their  ramifications  have  Miw- 
what  the  appearanoe  of  a  tree,  and  the  duef 
impolsc  of  tiie  Mood  is  Alt  in  the  heart  uA 
larger  vessels. 

ANATA,  or  Ahathoth.  a  town  about  i 
miles  north  of  Jernsalem,  and  the  repated  Inrth- 
place  of  Jeremiah.  It  was  in  the  poaseaiaB  el 
thstribeof  BeiHamin,  and  ad^of  refnge.  It 
was  once  a  oonsiderable  place,  bnt  is,  aomrding 
to  Robinson,  now  an  indgiracant  viHi^  A 
kind  of  bailing  stone  is  carried  from  Ansta  in 
large  quantities  to  Jerasalem,  on  the  backs  of 
donkeys  and  camels.  Anata  is  in  tite  top  of 
the  high  range  of  hills  running  north  of  Jent- 
salem,  and  commands  a  prospect  of  the  Dead 
sea.  It  was  in  Anathoth  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
bought  the  field  (wltneaaed  by  Banocii),  as  a 
^mbol  of  the  return  from  tbe  oapChtiy  (Jer. 
xxxii.). 

ANATHEUA  (Gr.  tmOripa,  from  ama^ 
to  set  apart),  in  the  Greek  classics  any  thingaet 
apart  as  an  offering  to  the  gods,  applied  to  tbe  bs- 
meroua  votive  gifts  whidi  were  soqieDded  vpoa 
thewallsoftemidesorezposednponpubfiealtan. 
By  change  of  mam  it  afterward  beoanie  tba 
name  of  any  thing  devoted  to  tiie  infernal  god!^ 
any  thing  execrated  and  exeoraUe,  caaxng  fb» 
abhorrenoe  of  men.  In  this  sense  it  was  adopted 
by  the  Christian  ohorcfa  as  the  synraiyme  or  tbe 
Hebrew  ch^em,  which  dgnifies  to  AeBtrw,  to 
ezterminate,  and  whidi  waa  used  by  the  Jen 
in  prononncdng  the  ban  of  ezonumnnlcatitm. 
Tbe  Old  Testament  gives  many  exam^des  of  tb« 
eheran  or  anathema,  uttered  ia  the  strong  b>i* 
goage  of  t^e  theocracy,  and  devoting  the  victim 
both  to  temporal  and  spiritual  death.  Hoses 
pronounced  the  anathema  against  those  Canaaih 
itish  dties  which  would  not  retom  to  the  I<ora 
and  oaaae  to  w<H^ip  false  gods,  and  8aal  ^ 
dared  every  man  muder  the  anathona  who  in 
panuing  the  FbiUatines  should  eat  any  tUsgl'*' 
fore  the  going  down  of  the  inn.  In  the  Ksw 
Teetament  it  is  need  in  the  sense  of  "«* 
aside" or  "aeomwd."  aOor.ZTLtt;  QiLl 
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in  tne  iconun  uuoouo  onnrea  »  u  a 
Bentenoe  pronounoed  against  heretics  and  schis- 
matics, or  against  those  who  wilfoll;'  and  obsti- 
natelj  persevere  in  a  ooorae  of  oondnot  which 
the  (dimroh  oondemns.  It  implies  exclodoa 
from  the  oommtmion  and  society  of  the  futh- 
ful,  who  are  taaj^t  to  regard  the  ol^eot  of  this 
eoolesiastioal  penalty  as  one  who  hj  his  crimes 
has  ottt  himself  off  from  the  dmndt  and  merited 
the  flames  of  hell.  The  anathema,  however,  is 
not  anpposed  to  be  a  sentence  eternal  repro- 
haticm ;  it  is  a  tranpiwal  pnnishmrat  rimilar  in 
its  effects  to  exeonunmiioation.  Itost  <tf  the 
dogmatical  decrees  of  the  church  dose  with 
anathemas  against  all  who  presmne  to  denj 
them.  Thus  the  oonnoil  of  Trent  employs  ft 
agunst  each  as  deny  the  existence  of  purgatory, 
the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  &c. 

ANATOLIA  (6r.  amroXih  the  east,  or 
Levant),  the  large  oblong  peninsola  which  forms 
the  western  extremity  of  Ana,  identical  with 
Aida  ITinor.  The  name  originated  under  the 
Byzantine  emperors,  and  is  retained  by  the 
modem  Turks.  Anatolia  is  bounded  on  the 
oortiibythe  Black  sea,  the  sea  of  Marmora,  and 
the  Dwdanelles,  on  uie  west  by  the  Gredan 
Ardiipdago,  onthe  southby  the  Ifediterranean. 
■eaand  Syria,  and  its  Ul-draned  eastern  boun- 
dary is  near  the  oomnes  of  the  rivers  Enphn^ 
tes  and  Tohomk.  It  lies  between  lat.  SO**  and 
and  long.  S0°  and  41^  E. ;  its  greatest 
length  is  about  700  miles,  and  its  greatest 
brMdth  is  somewhat  more  than  400  miles ;  it 
has  an  area  of  370,000  square  miles,  and  its 
population  is  estimated  at  6,000,000.  The 
ooasta  of  Anatolia,  excepting  a  short  distance 
on  the  Black  sea  near  the  Bosphorua,  are  bold 
and  irregular,  the  western  coast  presenting  as 
Jagged  an  outline  and  as  precipitous  dim  as 
are  to  be  found  in  the  world ;  and  along  the 
sou  them  coast  a  hne  of  steep  and  lofty  rooks 
sometimes  ^>proeoh  doaely  the  8hore,8ometiniee 
leave  intermediate  ^Mob  and  valleys.  A  gir- 
dle of  moonti^  nraning  parallel  on  S  iridea  to 
the  aoaooasl^  and  on  the  sooth  barring  the 
wide  isthmns  whldt  connects  Anatolia  with 
the  rest  of  Ana,  oompletdy  endoses  the  inte- 
rior ol  tiie  country.  On  the  south  the  diain 
of  Tanrua  extends  from  the  shore  ot  the  Ar- 
chipelago to  the  Euphrates,  and  was  supposed 
by  the  ancients  to  intersect  the  whde  of  Asia. 
Tne  northern  or  anti-Taurus  range  stretches 
westward  from  the  Tchomk,  joins  tiie  chain  of 
Mount  Olympus,  tad  terminates  in  Mount  Ida, 
near  the  golf  of  AdramytL  Between  these  3 
main  ranges  nnmeroos  smder  ones  interlock, 
and  everywhere  throughout  the  peninmla  may 
be  seen  lo&y  mountain  masses  with  dear  gnowy 
peaks,  or  Uactk  with  fivesta  d  fir  and  oak. 
The  higfawt  lommlt  is  that  of  Aijish-Dagh,  the 
•noieiit  AigflBos,  ohm  a  voloano,  18,000  ft 
above  the  sn,  and  ^toated  18  nuee  S.  from 
Kaisareeyeh ;  beside  vhidi  there  are  varions 
others  oAv^  an  devation  ot  from  7,000  to 
IC^OOOft.  Those  raiuieBendoie  a  vast  and  ele- 
vated jdatflMi,  into  vudi  they  pour  almost  all 


tneur  waters,  it  is  oaioniatea  tnat  tnere  la  a 
space  of  360  miles  in  length  and  160  in  breadth, 
covered  with  saline  lakes  and  mamfaes,  and 
often  inundated  during  the  rainy  season,  but  of 
whose  copious  waters  no  part  finds  its  way  to 
the  sea. — ^The  large  number  of  lakes  impreg- 
nated with  salt  and  destitute  of  ooUets  is  also 
a  remarkable  geogruhioal  f^ure.  The  larg- 
est of  these  is  the  Toos-Ghienl,  the  Tatta  of 
8trabo,abont66  miles  in  length,  witli  abreadth 
ftom  10  to  IS  mile^  and  ntoated  70  miles 
N.  £.  from  KonielL  It  is  mndi  rednoed  in 
aommer  by  evaporations,  and  the  ioonutatioBB 
upon  its  uiores  supply  the  neiriibwing  inhab- 
itants with  salt  Tne  prindpal  lake  district  la 
between  hit  87^  and  89°  K.  and  long.  80°  and 
85°  £.  By  &r  the  largest  river  is  the  Halys, 
the  modem  Kidl  Irmak,  which  rises  about  40 
miles  N.  K  from  Siwan,  has  a  tortuous  uid 
semicircular  course,  a  part  <^  which  has  been 
but  imperfectly  exfuored,  and  after  a  drouit  of 
600  miles,  empties  itself  into  the  Black  sea 
about  60  mUee  E.  from  Sinope.  The  Sakateeyah 
or  Sangarius,  the  second  river  in  magnitude, 
rises  in  the  liigh  table-land  near  Angwa,  fiows 
V.  and  N.,  and  after  a  cmuse  of  800  miles, 
enters  the  Black  sea  80  miles  £.  frtan  the  Bos- 
phorua The  andmt  rivers  of  Oaieus,  Hermns, 
and  Maaander,  now  bearing  Turkish  names, 
fiow  into  the  .^Igean,  and  on  the  south  the 
Eorymedon,  Oalycadnus,  Sam&  and  Pr  ramus, 
now  called  respectively  the  Kopru,  GnOk,  Sl- 
boon,  and  Jyhoon,  find  their  way  tbrongh  the 
mountain  passes  into  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Soamander  and  the  6raniou&  notwithstanding 
their  high  place  in  history  and  song,  can  scaroe- 
ly  be  named  as  geographical  features. — The 
dimate  of  Anatoba  has  been  the  tlieme  of 
praise  in  all  ages,  and  it  was  remarked  by  Hip- 
pocrates that  there  was  scarcely  any  variation 
of  heat  and  cold  known  here,  the  3  tempera- 
tures being  so  ddigfatAiU^  and  equally  blended 
twether.  This  description,  however,  awUes 
only  to  the  western  shores,  the  Interior  of  tita 
oountiy  offering  great  diverntles  of  eUmate^  and 
by  reason  of  the  various  devations  of  its  sup* 
^oe,  presenting  winter  and  summer  within  one 
day's  Journey.  Tet  ndther  the  intense  cold  in 
the  passes  of  the  Taurus  nor  the  oppressive 
summer  heat  of  Karamania,  is  Inealutnious. — 
The  most  curious  feature  in  the  geology  of  the 
oountry  is  the  voloanio  r^on  of  Oataoeoaa- 
mene,  in  about  88°  N.  kt  and  39  E.  long., 
aboimding  in  cones  of  scorite,  streams  of  lava, 
and  other  traces  of  former  igneous  actitm. 
There  are  numerous  sulphurous  and  thermal 
springs,  some  of  which  Imve  a  tenqwratore  as 
high  as  1S0%  and  bubble  with  foroe  flrom  the 
ground  as  if  from  under  preasnre.  little  coni- 
cal hills  are  in  many  phuws  toaa&i  around  the 
fountains  by  the  ipraaual  depodtion  of  eartlvr 
mattor  hdd  in  sc^ution  in  the  watw,  but  so^dH 
fied  by  evaporation,  and  doubtless  gave  origin 
to  the  story  told  by  Strabo  of  petrifytngqninga. 
There  are  ipota  where  gases,  in  swne  inatanoes 
inflammiiWw,  issne  from  the  ground,  and  modeq 
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traTellers  hare  oonflnned  the  ancient  aooonnt 
of  a  peetilential  oave,  whose  exbidatlons  were 
destrootiTe  to  all  who  came  vithia  reach  of 
their  iafluenoe.  Uiuing  is  not  carried  on  to 
anjr  oooddwaUe  exteot,  thong^  Btrabo  meo- 
tiCHis  that  the  moimtiin  Scndaraoui^am,  in  a 
faranoh  of  the  ohdn  of  Olympw,  hadut  hia 
time  lieen  rmdered  hollow  hj  the  ocmtiimal 
mining  operations  carried  on  in  its  interior.  We 
hear  no  longer  of  the  golden  sands  of  Factolua 
whidi  enriched  the  Lydian  kinss,  and  the  few 
mines  of  lead,  iron,  copper,  and  silver,  are  nn- 
important.  Upon  the  dedine  of  the  Roman 
power,  Anatolia  passed  oat  a£  European  into 
Tnrkiab  hands,  and  Utile  has  been  added  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  ancients  ocmceroing  its  min- 
eral wealth  and  character. — ^The  ooaste  of  this 
peninsola  fhmish  nearlj  the  same  vegetable 
prodoctiona  as  sonthem  Qreeoe.  Their  fertile 
plidtts  prodnoe  in  abDodanoe  the  finest  varieties 
of  finit,  qninoea,  peaches,  figs,  apricots,  melons, 
rloe^  wheat,  the  moat  ezoaisite  wines,  the  best 
tobaooo  in  tokcr,  and  olive  and  mnlbeny 
trees  for  the  maniraotnre  of  ml  and  dlk. 
monntuns  are  eorered  widi  fweste  of  oaks, 
beeches,  planes,  ashes,  and  almost  all  other 
bnilding  timber,  and  one  of  its  forests,  which 
has  been  an  in^haostibte  sooroe  of  sapplj  to 
tiie  Turkish  navy,  is  ngnifioantly  named  the 
sea  of  trees."  The  flora  of  parts  of  Anatolia 
is  very  beaatifaL  and  everareens,  the  myrtle, 
bay,  laurel,  and  holly,  are  abondant.  The  high 
table-lands  of  the  interior  with  th^  profbse 
moistore  demand  a  more  indostrione  people 
than  the  Turks  to  render  them  prodnctiTe. 
They  are  inhabited  by  wandering  and  pastoral 
tribes  of  Tarkomans,  who  drive  their  nooks  in 
sommer  into  the  most  elevated  tracts,  and,  as 
winter  anHNwdie^  lead  them  into  the  lowo* 
and  sheltered  TiDeys.  Their  breeds  d  sheep, 
goats,  and  horses,  are  of  celebrated  excelleoce. 
The  h^  of  the  goat  of  Angora  resembles  dlk  in 
fineness  afid  length,  and  shawls  are  reported  to 
have  been  made  from  it  equal  in  size  and  qual- 
ity to  the  Oashmerian.  The  oats  of  An^ra  are 
as  famons  as  the  goats  for  thor  great  sue  and 
the  ulken  fineness  of  their  hair.  The  horses 
are  of  the  andent  Oa[^»adooian  breed,  renowned 
of  old  for  their  fleetness  and  strength.  The 
savage  and  lawless  hordes,  who  tend  flocks  in 
this  fine  country,  cause  great  alarm  to  cara- 
vans, which  they  plonder  upon  every  occasion. 
The  danger  of  travelling  is  increased  by  nu- 
merous foodous  animals,  panthers,  bears, 
wdres,  and  frild  h^s,  which  abound  among 
the  moontains;  bat  it  is  doubtful  if  the  lion  Is 
now  to  be  found  in  Anatolia  as  fyrmuAj. 
Swans  still,  as  in  H<nner*s  time,  f^nent 
the  banks  of  the  Oayster,  and  red  partndges 
cover  the  coasts  of  the  HeUespont— Keither 
registers  nw  oensnses  are  known  in  Turkey, 
and  therefore  no  vuy  certain  information  is  to 
be  had  concerning  the  number  of  the  various 
dasses  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Ottoman  Tnrks, 
the  original  branch  of  the  Turkish  f^ily,  oon- 
Btitate  the  main  body  of  the  pt^uhuion,  and 


still  retain  muoh  <tf  the  rodenesB,  dmplicitr, 
and  hospitality  of  theai  ancestors  who  rouoed 
in  the  phim  of  central  Asia.  About  ooo-tven- 
tieth  part  are  Greeks,  an  active,  aubUa  bntdis- 
htmest  race,  in  whose  hands  it  nesnydlflu 
trade  (tf  the  emtnre ;  and  the  rem^ndsroon- 
prise  Armenians,  Jews,  Koords,  aftw  wsndeiii^ 
Arabs,  and  a  smaller  number  of  hm^stering 
Zin^ari  or  gypries.— For  the  posseesioo  of  Ab- 
alxAu  the  most  powerftil  nations  known  in  his- 
tory struggled  during  over  S,000  years,  from  the 
obscure  era  of  Semiramis,  B.  0.  2000,  to  the 
time  of  Oaman,  about  1800  of  our  era.  Etsn 
was  the  Trojan  kingdom  of  Priam  and  the  long 
contest  of  Greece  for  Its  overthrow,  in  wMi£ 
the  gods  of  Olympus  descended  and  joined  bat- 
tle on  different  rades.  Even  the  pea<Hl  of  Ho- 
mer seems  to  delineate  the  Aoatacs  as  a  more 
polished,  though  less  energetio  and  wsrUke 
people,  than  their  invaders.  Afterward  vera 
tiie  repablics  of  refined  and  effeminate  Ionia, 
the  early  nursery  of  Greeoe,  and  maitiiig  tha 
first  develoinients  of  the  Greek  laoe  in  (drill- 
xation,  poetry,  and  soulptore.  Bine  0mm, 
the  weaidiy  king  of  the  Lydians,  ruled  over  s 
territory  which  reached  ftom  the  JEgeaa  to 
the  Halys,  but  the  prize  of  his  riches  drev 
upon  him  the  arms  of  the  elder  Cyms,  caused 
the  down&U  of  his  dynasty,  and  served  onlj 
to  swell  the  pomp  of  Permon  satraps.  The 

}>halaux  of  Macedon,  tnuned  by  Philip  and 
ed  by  Alexander,  rescued  Anatolia  from  the 
Persian  yoke,  and  it  became  the  seat  of  two  of 
most  conwicnoQs  monarchies,  Pergamna  sod 
Pontos,  which  were  formed  from  the  wreck 
of  the  mighty  empire  of  Alexander.  Uadir 
the  powerful  and  pw^stent  Uitibradalee,  kbi| 
d  Fontna,  the  Iwt  great  stand  was  made 
against  Bomsn  don^nation;  and  no  sneiDf 
of  Rome  ever  maintained  a  hardw  strn^ 
or  with  greater  glory.  Anatolia  becune 
aproqwous  Roman  province;  its  agricaltnre 
and  commerce  flouri^ed,  new  dties  were  bnili 
and  embellished ;  and  the  ruins  disoovwed  hj 
modem  travellers  still  attest  its  andent  civili- 
zatdon  and  spleodw.  The  mountains  and 
shores  of  western  Anatolia,  and  the  bordanag 
islands,  had  been  associated  with  the  most  in- 
teresting oono^tions  of  the  Greek  mind.  "Eyerj 
rock  and  island  of  the  sea  had  its  history,  its 
protective  gods,  and  deified  heroes,  and  had 
been  the  theme  of  history  and  of  song.  Htf« 
Homer,  Thales,  and  Pythagoras  had  been  bora, 
and  the  eariiest  artists  and  poets  had  wrought 
and  sung.  Hardb;  lees  fsrored  was  the  sum 
re^on  under  the  Christian  dimwHulimi,  It  was 
the  seat  of  "the  seven  ehorohes  which  are  Is 
Aria,"  and  the  thetfre  of  a  lai^  psrt  oS  the 
events  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  AposUcs. 
Several  general  councils  were  held  in  Us  cities, 
3  of  which,  those  of  Kice  and  Ohaloedon, 
erdsed  a  decisive  influence  on  the  fiuth  snd 
worship  of  Christendom.  Anatolia  conliniKH 
a  part  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  though  fre- 
quently overrun  by  the  armies  of  Persia  or  by 
hordes  (tf  Saraoens  or  Mongols.  Xhoogk  its 
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Storeaqne  bUbs  and  fruitful  TalleTs  had  seemed 
tiued  to  serve  only  as  a  battle-field  for  the 
nations,  yet  it  had  not  beea  easy  to  extirpate 
lUTilization  from  tbem.  The  Turks  only  were 
needed  to  e&ct  this.  Tb^y  bad  already  ap- 
peered  npon  the  scene  in  the  11th  oentmy,  bnt 
it  was  not  till  after  the  mailed  varrim  of  the 
emsadea  had  swept  aerom  the  peninsnla,  and 
till  about  the  doae  of  the  18th  ceDtnry,  that 
the  savage  C^mao,  at  the  head  of  a  fiunUy  of 
tribes  from  the  Oancasns,  forced  the  passes  of 
Ifoont  Olympcg^  planted  the  Tartar  tents  in 
Bithynia,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  capture 
of  Brusa  by  his  son  and  successor,  and  for  the 
£tfther  pn^ress  of  the  Turkish  arras  against 
the  eastern  ooan tries  of  Europe.    The  con- 

2 nest  of  Brusa  is  the  beginniog  of  the  modem 
Ottoman  empire,  and  it  marks  also  the  com- 
plete (hsappearanoe  of  the  old  civilizaUon  from 
ATtftfcnllft,  The  country  was  soon  agun  molest- 
ed by  a  new  Wmgol  inradon  under  the  resist- 
less Tameiiane,  much  having  ebbed  baok,  die 
sQinremacsy  of  ute  Ottomana  was  oonflmied  bj 
the  oaptore  of  ConstanMoople  and  l^eblzona. 
£^000  that  time  the  provinces  of  AnatoUa  have 
been  governed  by  graspiug  Turkish  pashas, 
who  act  nearly  as  inuependuit  princes,  and  are 
oonatanUy  at  fend  with  each  other. — Aitatolu. 
is  also  the  name  of  the  lai^est  of  the  pasbalics 
of  Turkey  in  Asia,  forming  the  westerly  por- 
tion of  the  peninsula  called  Anatolia  or  Ada 
Minor.  Its  extent  depends  moch  upon  the  ca- 
price of  the  sultan,  or  the  vigor  and  cupidity 
at  the  reigning  pasha,  but  its  indeterminate 
eastern  boundary  generally  winds  from  about 
long.  85°  £.  on  the  Block  sea  to  long.  81°  £. 
on  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  the  ri(£e8t  and 
most  populous  province  tn  Adatio  Tui^^,  with 
a  mOa  dimat&  fertile  k^I,  and  an  active  eom- 
meroe  in  wotu  of  difl^«nt  Unds,  in  silk  and 
ootton  ftbtiofl,  hcney,  oheeae,  wine,  fraits,  and 
gail-nnta.  Notwithstanding  the  oppressions  of 
the  goveraors,  the  pet^^  a^ay  a  degree  of 
comfort  and  liberty  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
the  Ottoman  empire. 

AKATOUOO,  a  town  of  Greece,  in  the  an- 
cient province  of  JEtolia,  on  the  gulf  of  Fatras, 
8  milra  K.  W.  from  MissolonghL  It  is  built  on 
rocks  and  piles  in  the  midst  of  lagoons,  and  is 
surrounded  by  water  rarely  exceeding  8  feet  in 
depth.  Its  c^ture  in  1836  by  the  £CTptian 
troope  caused  the  downfall  of  Missolonghi. 
The  fishermen  in  the  lagoon*  use  a  peomiar 
eonoe  made  from  the  hollow  trunks  of  trees. 
The  pcmulatioa  of  AnatoUco  hi  about  2,000. 

AHATOMIOAL  FBBPABATIOKB.  The 
akelfitMi  aod  oUtffc  pordois^  the  dead  bo^  are 
preserved  bom  deoompodtion  by  various  arti- 
fioial  meOiodfl^  for  the  use  of  medical  schools, 
or  adenoe,  and  are  thence  termed  anatomical 
preparations.  The  soft  parts  are  nsoally  sepa- 
rated from  the  skdeton  by  steaming  or  boiling ; 
the  bones  are  bleached,  and  the  articulations 
b^  togetbw  by  means  of  wires.  This  is  call- 
ed an  artificial  skeleton  ;  and,  when  properly 
prepared,  may  be  preserved  for  a  loi^  tini& 


To  preserve  the  natural  articnla&HiB  of  the 
bones,  the  soft  parts  must  be  removed  carefully 
by  dissection,  and  many  delicate  sections  and  me- 
chanical adaptations  are  required  to  diqtlay  tlM 
internal  atraotore,  form^  and  relative  propor- 
tioua  of  the  skeleton  and  its  oompmuot  partt. 
The  whole  body  of  an  animal,  or  any  soft  por- 
tion of  the  body,  BOoh  as  the  heart  ot  the  in- 
testines, may  be  preserved  tor  a  oonsiderable 
time  in  alcohol  or  in  ainiits  of  turpentine ;  and 
such  preparations  are  7017  nsefiil  in  the  stn^  ot 
comparative  anatomy.  Another  m^od  of 
anatomical  preparation,  consistii  of  injecting  the 
vessels  with  some  colored  sabstanoe  to  distend 
them,  and  display  their  ramifications  in  the  or- 
gans, that  the  i^ape  and  coarse  and  relative 
dimensions  of  the  vessels  may  be  seen  with 
ease.  By  means  of  a  large  syringe  inserted  into 
the  main  trunks  <tf  the  artoies,  theae  vesselB 
are  filled  with  a  soft  oolored  mass,  which  pene- 
trates  into  the  smallest  branches^  distends  uiem, 
and  makes  them  visible.  The  infused  substanoe 
nsoally  oonsiitB  of  a  mixtoretrf  soap,  pitch,  oil, 
and  tnrpentinc^  to  which  is  added  a  eolMing 
substance :  red  fiv  the  arteriea,  blue  for  ttie 
veins,  and  white  for  the  absorbents  or  lympha- 
tics. For  the  latter  vessels  quicksilver  is  pre- 
ferred, on  account  of  Its  extreme  divinbili^.— 
Dried  pr^srations  of  the  soft  parts,  SDch  as 
musdee,  nerves,  and  membranes,  are  im- 
served  by  covering  them  with  a  protecting 
ooat  of  transparent  varnish.  The  quicker  they 
are  dried,  the  better  for  this  mode  of  prepa- 
ration and  oonsOTvation.  Spirits  of  wine,  ais- 
tilled  with  pepper  or  a  very  strong  pimento^ 
and  mixed  with  muriatic  add,  is  used  for  pre- 
serving  them.  Washing  with  pyroltgneons 
acid  gives  firmneea  and  whiteness  to  thwe  an- 
atomical preparationa.  Those  which  are  pre- 
served in  liquids  an  nsoally  kept  in  bottles  of 
transparent  glass,  hermetically  sealed  to  pre- 
vent evworation,  and  secure  them  i^ainst  the 
destroctive  inflnoioe  ot  air,  moisture,  heat 
doati  and  ineeots.— Preparations  of  this  kind 
are  very  neoesasir  to  preserve  important  spe- 
dmens  of  normu  and  abnormal  development 
in  the  animal  economy,  bnt  they  are  difficult  to 
preserve  long  in  a  oomparative  state  of  perfec- 
tion. Other  means  have  therefore  been  devis- 
ed as  substitutes,  for  common  usa  Instead  of 
anatomical  preparations  properly  so  called, 
anatomical  iioitationa  are  now  med  for  pur- 
poses of  general  instmction,  and  great  perfec- 
tion has  of  late  years  been  attained  in  the 
manufectnre  of  these  works  of  art  Imita- 
tiona  of  organic  form  and  structure  were  for- 
merly made  in  wood,  as  those  of  tbe  Abb6Foa- 
tana  in  the  museum  at  Florence :  or  in  wax,  as 
those  made  by  Lamnonier  and  others  in  Fraikoe 
md  Italy  ;  card-board^  as  by  Dr.  Ameline  of 
Oaen ;  or  in  litbogr^hio  drawings,  wood-cut% 
oolored  prints,  &c  Drawings,  however  per- 
fect, are  not  sufficient  for  aU  purposea ;  and 
though  the  anatomical  imitations  of  organs 
were  sometimes  made  with  rare  perfection  and 
bauity  in  wax,  th^  were  too  rapensive  fer 
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eommon  use,  and  oonld  nether  be  taken  to 
^eees  for  detailed  inspection,  nor  bandied 
freeljr  withoot  risk  of  iniary.  In  1826,  Dr. 
Anzonx,  of  Sunt-Anbin  d'Eoroville  In  France, 
oonoeired  the  idea  of  wiaWng  imitations  of  all 
the  oi^ans  of  tiie  htunan  body  ;  not  aoiy  of 
their  eenersl  external  form  and  appearance,  bat 
also  (tf  their  internal  and  ndnnte  details.  For 
this  porpoee  he  composed  a  pasty  mixtore  of  a 
sort  of  papier-maob6  Ttuch  may  be  moolded 
to  any  form  while  tiqnid,  and  hardened  in  the 
form  thns  ^ren.  Models  ct  the  organs  were 
then  made,  m  all  thdr  diflbrait  l^ers  and  pro- 
portions, with  the  Tesels  and  the  nerrea  in 
each,  as  itiej  are  fbmid  In  nature ;  the  liquid 
inbstanoe  was  then  ponred  npon  the  models 
and  allowed  to  harden.  A  complete  manikin 
of  the  human  body  and  all  the  internal  organs, 
was  thns  formed,  which  oonld  be  taken  to 
pieces  and  put  together  again  at  will  and  with 
&B  greatest  ease ;  each  part  bong  colored  in 
imitation  of  nature,  and  labelled  with  a  num- 
ber or  the  real  name,  by  which  it  ooold  be  re- 
cognized at  any  time,  either  in  or  out  of  its 
natural  position  in  tiie  manikin.  In  1880, 
this  art  was  brought  to  great  peifeotion :  and  a 
oomimratlvely  faultless  model  of  the  human 
body,  6  feet  6  inches  in  height,  ooold  be  man- 
nfiutored  and  sold  for  $600.  Tlu»was  stalL 
however,  too  ezpemire  tot  many  persons,  and 
oom^ete  manikins  a£  a  smaller  rixe  (8  aet  6 
inches,  in  Ilea  of  6  foet  6  inches)  are  nov 
manufactured,  and  sold  for  $200  eitoh.  Thto 
invention  has  Iwen  very  Buooeeafol ;  and  the 
demand  for  models  has  beoMne  so  universal  in 
the  dvilized  world,  that  Dr.  Anzoox  haa  es- 
tablished a  manu&otoiy  at  Ssint-Aubin,  his 
native  village,  In  the  department  of  the  Eure, 
where  he  uiBtruots  young  people  in  the  art, 
and  employs  from  60  to  80  persons  con- 
stantly In  making  manikins  and  models  of  this 
Idnd.  The  study  of  anatomy  has  thus  been 
greatly  &cilitatea  in  all  countries,  and  especially 
m  hot  climates,  where  dissection  is  attended 
with  moreinoonveni«Loe  than  In  colder  re^ons; 
not  to  menticm  the  iSu^y  afforded  to  the  pnb- 
Uo,  who  are  neither  able  nor  willing  to  eabmit 
to  the  labor  and  annt^ance  of  dneectiou. — 
These  models  do  not,  however,  wable  the  med- 
ical student  to  dispense  with  disseotjon  alto- 
gether ;  as  many  things  beside  a  knowledge 
of  mere  form,  color,  and  relative  poration  of 
the  oi^ians  of  the  body,  are  necemary  to  the 
suigeou  and  phymoian  in  the  study  of  anatomy 
and  pbyidology.  Each  manikin  contains  129 
distinct  pieces,  forming  different  layers  and  or- 
gans parts  of  (Hgans,  which  may  be  separated 
and  put  together  again  with  ease.  In  these 
l^eces,  1,100  distinct  objects  are  moulded,  col- 
ored, and  labelled.  Beside  these  imitations  aS 
the  mimaa  body,  both  in  miniature,  and  <tf 
tin  natural  die.  Dr.  Auzoux  mano&c^ires 
models  ot  particiuar  organs,  as  the  eye  and  ear, 
Imin,  heart  and  lungs,  &o.,  much  laiver  than 
Datore^  that  the  minutest  parts  be  made 
Tiiiblei  without  Uie  aid  <»  s  ndoroaoope.  He 
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has  also  mann&otured  complete  models  <rf  Qie 
horse  and  other  ^.tiimslif,  or  portions  of  siunul 
structure,  with  a  like  perfection  of  prqwrtkms 
and  details  in  every  pert.  Insects  and  fishes 
have  been  likewise  imitated  in  their  anstomical 
straotnre  ;  and  comparative  anatomy  will  bood  * 
be  probably  as  much  indebted  to  this  marrd- 
lous  inveutioa  as  human  anatomy  and  its  dif- 
fbaion  amongst  all  classes  have  tUntAy  been. 
As  the  art  of  printing  was  the  means  of  diShs- 
ing  books  amongst  the  people,  so  this  art  will 
become  the  means  of  diffusing  a  knowledge  of 
the  aolDut  ewHiomy  amongst  ul  claases  fai  dTi^ 
laed  etHnmunlties. 

ANATOHT  (Of.  anniuh  dlsBection).  Hie 
literal  meaning  thia  vrord  ^ves  but  a 
very  limited  idea  <tf  the  sdenoea  derived 
from  the  common  operation  <rf  catting  open 
the  dead  bodies  of  animals,  to  in^tect  the 
Cleans,  and  thus,  by  careful  examination,  to  oh- 
tun  accurate  views  of  their  peculiar  straotare, 
and  modes  of  action.  During  the  prinutiTe 
ages  of  the  world,  anatomy  was  httie  coltivBted 
as  a  science,  and  theuoe,  the  art  of  sm^ei; 
was  undeveloped.  In  later  agee,  when  Bcience 
was  appreciated,  and  medical  men  felt  the  want 
of  a  OOTTCOt  knowledge  of  the  human  orguusm 
and  its  phynoltwical  oheraotwistics,  relipons 
acruplee  forbade  the  opening  of  the  hnman  bodx 
to  inq>eot  tiie  visoera;  and  stndenta  of  mr 
tomy  wen  limited  to  the  dissection  of  auiiaal^ 
to  gain  a  knowledge  of  internal  organs  and  th^ 
ftuwUons,  which  might  serve  as  a  guide  to  iu>- 
derstand  dmilar  oigans  and  functions  In  the 
homan  salject.  The  first  branch  aC  this  science, 
therefore,  which  was  studied  from  nature,  wis 
animal  anatomy,  now  called  comparative  ana- 
tomy," from  the  fact  of  different  tjrpee  of  the 
w»^Tnal  kingdom  differing  in  their  internal 
structure  as  much  as  in  their  external  foim 
Aristotle  was  tiie  first  to  give  accurate  descrip- 
tions of  the  internal  organs  of  different  species 
of  animals,  and  for  many  centuries  after  him, 
Uttie  was  done  to  advance  the  sdenoe  byactost 
dissection  and  observation.  Hippocratei^  the 
ftthw  of  medical  sraenoe,  was  not  tiie  tm^- 
nator  of  anatomy  and  surgery.  Of  the  msnj' 
books  ascribed  to  him.  Mily  6  are  believed  to  be 
genuine,  and  none  m  theee  expressly  treat  d 
anatomy.  From  his  medical  linA  enseal  in- 
structions, and  phyridogical  remarim,  we  learn 
that  he  had  some  accurate  views  of  cebsdo^, 
but  his  desoriptioQa  of  the  brain  and  the  heart, 
and  their  respective  ftinctions,  show  that  siu- 
tomy  was  little  known  to  the  illastrions  pbj- 
doian  of  Oos.  The  first  important  developmoit 
of  human  anatomy,  of  which  we  have  any  au- 
thentic record,  took  place  at  Alexandria  in  liyp^ 
daring  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies,  8^5*^ 
Erasistratus  of  Chios,  and  Herophilos  of  Cm- 
cedon,  are  mentioned  by  Oalen  as  emineirt 
onatomiflta  of  the  Alexandrian  school;  «« 
Hen^kldliu  is  said  to  have  obtained  pemuflsioa 
to  and  inspect  the  bodies  of  living  onnu' 
nal^  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  intwnal  <B8iii>uid 
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show  that  he  onltiTAted  anfttomy,  but  the  next 
sreat  steps  in  advance  were  made  hy  Claadios 
OalenaS)  the  celebrated  physician  of  Per^amos. 
Galea  was  bom  at  Alexandria,  A.  D.  181.  He 
ocdle^ed  the  works  of  his  predeoeaion  and 
panned  the  etody  of  anatomy,  as  fiu*  aa  he  was 
aiUe,  ly^  diiieoting  fHiimalw,  He  flnt  showed 
that  arteries  in  the  liTiu  animal  oont^  blood, 
and  not  tSr  Blon&  as  bad  been  snppused  by 
&asisteitns;  bnt  it  did  not  oocar  to  him  to 
notice  Uie  movement  of  the  blood  in  the  veeeels. 
Tlfls  was  reserved  for  Harvey,  many  oentnries 
later;  before  which  time,  the  blood  was  snp- 
pMsd  to  stagnate  in  the  veins  of  the  living  body 
as  it  does  in  the  corpse.  Dnring  the  middle 
ages,  the  natoral  sdenoeSj  neglected  by  the 
Cmristians,  were  munly  onltivated  by  the  Arabs ; 
bnt,  as  the  Mohammedan  religion  forbade  the 
dissection  of  human  bodies,  their  phyddans 
were  obliged  to  rely  on  the  knowleago  trans- 
mitted to  tiiem  by  Uie  school  v(  Alexandiia, 
and  ohieflr  on  tiia  works  of  Galen.  Tbdr 
writings  add  Utdemrnothl^  to  the  soienoe  of 
anatomy,  mdess  it  be  tlie  names  of  oertain  or- 
gans translated  from  the  Greek  into  the  Arabic, 
and  siterward,  to  some  extent,  adopted  by 
Italian  and  Spanuh  writers  on  anatomy.  The 
B^iU  of  religions  liberty  luid  oomtneroial  enter- 
prise revivM  the  cnltivation  of  the  arts  ani 
seienoes  in  Italy  daring  the  14th  oentnry ;  and 
ICondini  di  Lozzi,  professor  of  aoatcmiy  at  the 
nnivendty  of  Bologna,  first  pablldy  dissected  2 
human  bodies  in  the  presence  of  medical  stn- 
dents,  in  1816;  and  shortly  afterward  pnb- 
liahed  a  description  of  the  organ^  from  direct 
observation  and  dissection.  Tlus,  with  the 
works  of  Gralen,  SOTved  as  a  text  bocdc  tor  the 
schook  niUil  tlte  16th  CMitory,  when  the  stodj 
itfhoman  anatomy  ihunaetoat  osaeetiim  beoame 
ceneral  in  the  medioal  sebools  of  Italy.  Jtmr 
unportant  o^ans  stiU  bear  ttie  names  of  emi- 
nent ItaUana,  who  first  deacribed  them  ao- 
enrately,  at  this  early  period  of  modem  develop- 
ment; and  from  uub  time  forward,  hnman 
anatomy  has  been  constantly  stn^ed  ftom  ao- 
tnal  dissection  and  observatioa,  in  those  conn- 
tries  of  Europe  where  relij^oos  considerations 
offered  least  reristanoe  to  tUs  mode  of  proceed- 
ing. First  Italy,  then  Holland,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  G^ermany,  France,  England,  and  Amer^ 
ioa,  have  famished  names  of  eminence  in  the 
(mltivatim  and  advancement  of  the  sdence  of 
anatomy;  bnt  popnlar  prdadicea  have  hin- 
dered uft  free  disseotion  <a  human  twdies  in 
medioal  schools,  nntil  a  rary  reoent  date,  In 
many  statoi  of  Enrope^  and  aoo  In  this  oonn^. 
The  lore  of  sctooe  now  prevaUs  sufficiently  in 
dviKzed  nations,  to  allow  the  stndy  of  anatomy 
fr«e  sowe  far  ita  develt^ment  as  a  necessary 
bads  of  oorreot  raedic«l  and  snn^oal  aiM 
general  knowledge  of  the  hnmaa  bo^,  and 
the  intim^  strnctnre  oi  organized  bemgs. — 
Anatomy  is  now  mm  of  tiio  most  important 
branches  of  natural  science,  and  its  varioos  de- 
partments have  become  so  extensive  as  to  re- 
qnira  s^arate  diiidons  and  distinct  methodsof 


analysis.  We  have  thos  comparative  anatomy, 
inoloding  every  ^pe  of  animal  organization, 
not  excepting  man,  as  one  of  the  types  of  the 
».nlfnftl  kingdom — and  hnman  watomy  as  a  die- 
tinot  branch  of  study,  in  eonneoti<m  with  phya- 
iol(^,  patholc^,  surgerr,  and  tbenmeotios. 
These  again  are  snbdividea  into  distinct  branch- 
ee,  nnder  ttie  names  cS  relstitmal  or  surgical 
anatomy,  descriptive  or  special  anatomy,  his- 
tolc^ou  or  general  an^omy,  and  miorosoop* 
ical  or  minute  anatomy. — Surgical  anatomy 
treats  of  the  relations  of  organs  to  each  other, 
in  each  r^on  of  tiie  body ;  such  as  the  pom- 
tiona,  forms,  dunensions,  strootnre,  and  pecn* 
Parities  of  nerves  and  veeeelsi  muscles,  glands^ 
and  membranes,  in  the  head,  the  trunk,  and  the 
limbs ;  a  proper  knowledge  of  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  guide  tbe  snigeon  in  bis  del- 
icate and  difficult  operations.  He  most  know 
exactly  whwe  to  cat  and  what  to  avoid  in  cm- 
rating  on  the  living  body;  for  the  lifi>  of  the 
patiwt  might  be  Jeopardiisd  in  oertatn  oper^ 
ticDs,  if  tbe  sm^eon  were  vnddlfDl  or  not  well 
aoquunted  with  the  relative  anatomy  of  vital 
organs. — Descriptive  ansttuny  treats  of  the  dis> 
Haet  systems  which  pervade  the  whole  frame^ 
or  perform  a  oertun  class  of  ftmctions  in  the 
o^axdsm:  saoh  as  the  bones  of  the  skeleton, 
the  musoles,  the  skin,  and  the  nerves  of  the 
whole  body ;  the  digestive  system ;  the  blood- 
vess^;  the  respiratoiy  organs;  the  generative 
and  the  urinary  apparatos ;  the  blood  and  the 
secretions;  saliva,  bile,  muom,  gastric  Juice, 
perspiration,  tears,  dw.— -General  anatomy  treats 
of  the  different  tissues  wUch  compose  a  special 
o^an  or  class  of  oraans,  m  diffwent  parts  oi 
ti»  body:  aodh  as  ^  8  distinct  ooats  of  tiie 
sttxnaelif^s.  the  mDooosmemtouie^  tiie  mnsoglar 
o(nt,«kdthe  seroDs  membran«|W  peritimeal 
covering :  irrespeotlve  of  tiie  nerves  and  ves- 
sels, g^wids,  and  connective  tissue  interwoven 
with  these  ooats  in  tbe  walls  of  that  important 
organ.  Three  swts  of  tissue  are  also  fonnd  in 
tbe  longs;  i.  e.  the  lining  maooas  membruie  of 
the  bronchi  tubes  and  air-cells ;  the  paren- 
ohymatoos  substance  of  the  lungs;  and  the 
serous  membrane  covoing  tbe  longs  and  bind- 
ing them  to  tiie  waUs  of  uie  chest  whioh  mem- 
brane is  commonly  called  the  pleora.  These 
tissues  of  the  lungs  are  quite  distinct  in  strao- 
tore  and  in  fonotion;  and  ^ther  one  alone  may 
be  diseased  witiiont  atflrst  involringtihe  otliers; 
and  thus  modwn  science  recognizes  8  disttnot 
^seasei  of  the  Imga,  as  one  or  other  of  these 
tissoes  is  aflboted;  i.  e.  bronohltis,  when  the 
mnooos  memlmne  o(  the  Inooohial  tabes  and 
^r-oella,  is  inflamed  or  kritated;  pleoritis  or 
peripneumonia,  when  the  serous  memlffane  is 
udBamad;  and  pneumonia  when  the  parenchy- 
matous substance  is  alone  or  diiefly  affected 
by  inflammatory  disease.  The  treatment  difi^ 
widely  for  each  d  these  affections  of  the  lungs; 
Mid  so  of  other  organs ;  hence  it  is  important 
to  distinguish  the  peculiar  nature  of  each  spe- 
<nal  taasne  io  all  the  o^ans  of  the  body. — ^Ui- 
note  anatomy  dives  into  the  elementary  basis  of 
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<vgaiiio  nature;  and  by  the  aid  of  chemistry 
and  the  mioruaoope,  obeerres  and  analyzes  the 
atonuo  and  cell  atrootnre  of  the  tisBoes  which 
eompose  theorgani  of  the  body;  the  fluids  and 
etmtentB  are  abo  soltfcoted  to  thia  mhrata 
analysea.— Animal  anatomy  waaaeantUy  and  al- 
most exolnrivdy  studied  by  the  andents ;  human 
aoatoiny  was  hailj  oommenoed  by  the  Italian 
schools  the  14ui,  161^^  and  16Ui  oentnries; 
the  desoriptive  branch  being  ohiefiy  onltiTBted 
throo^ont  Europe  until  the  end  of  the  18th ; 
when  Biohat  instituted  and  almost  ori^nated  the 
i^stemallo  stody  of  general  anatomy.  Micro- 
soopio  obserratioDB  had  been  made  byKalpigfal 
and  other  snatomista,  bnt  many  of  the  great  aia' 
ooveries  of  comparatiTe  anatomy  and  general  an- 
atomy hare  beenmade  in  the  presentage;  and  the 
oyst^natio  study  and  deTolopment  of  minate  an- 
atomy, date  from  tiie  improTed  owistmction  of 
theoompouodmiorosot^in  188S ;  before  wiuxii 
time  it  was  impoadble  to  main  mnoh  prograes 
hi  this  most  important  Inraoh  (tf  acienoe. — 
DesoripdTe  or  q>edal  anatomy  Is  limited  to  the 
■tudy  of  the  parts  wUdi  form  the  body  of  one 
^ype  or  individual,  or  of  the  two  sexes  of  one 
qieoie&  as  man  and  woman.  It  does  not,  how- 
erer,  ezolude  rdermoe  to  age,  and  differenoe  of 
race. — The  human  q>eoies  oontains  8  different 
raoes,  dark,  &ir,  and  tawny ;  2  sexes,  male  and 
female;  a  series  of  diffowit  ages,  from  infancy 
to  manhood  and  dedine ;  and  numerous  varieties 
of  feature,  form,  and  stature,  peculisr  to  race, 
sex,  and  age. — The  human  body  oonrists  of 
lateral  halves,  more  or  less  symmetrically  joined 
together  in  the  median  line.  The  symmetry 
is  much  mwe  evident  in  the  external  frame 
than  in  some  of  the  internal  wgans,  but  the 
bUateral  mdtf  ia  found,  even  where  it  is  least 
wparent  The  nose  is  twcMd  internally, 
taou^  seeming  but  one  onan,  compared  with 
the  two  eyes.— -llie  oi^;ans  of  the  body  have  been 
dassed  in  varions  ways  by  different  anatomists, 
and  mostly  aooording  to  the  natnre  of  their 
q>ecial  stnietare,  and  peculiarity  of  use  or  func- 
tion. A  perfect  method  is  still  to  be  discovered, 
bnt  the  usual  classifications  and  distinctions  are 
snfficient  for  practical  purposes.  Biohat's  me- 
thod, sUghtiy  modified,  is  most  in  use,  and  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  By  this,  the  organs  are 
dsssed  as  follows:  I.  Organs  pertaining  to 
the  animal,  voluntary,  or  relational  fanctums. 
n.  Organs  pertuning  to  the  nutritive  fimoticais. 
ni.  (tei^ans  pertaining  to  generati«L  or  the  le- 
prodnotive  fimotions.  To  the  1st  cIimb  bdfmg 
the  organs  of  looomotion,  innerrati<m,  Tok», 
and  sensation :  1st.  The  skdeton,  composed  of 
bones,  cartilages,  ligaments,  and  Jointo,  as  in- 
struments of  Ioo<Hnotion:  and  forming  the 
subject  of  what  is  termed  tt^eoJom-  The 
muscular  sj^tem,  composed  of  muscles^  tendons, 
sheaths,  and  their  appeodsges,  as  agents  of  lo- 
oomotion; fomung  tiie  sobjeot  of  myolcay. 
8d.  The  nervous  system,  composed  of  medm- 
lary  white  substance,  and  gray  re^oular  mat- 
ter, Miolosed  in  shei^  of  serous  and  fibrous 
Aemtvane;  fonning  the  brain  and  qdnal  ccrd, 


with  48  pairs  of  nervei^  issuing  to  sU  porti 
of  the  body,  as  telegn^hic  wires  of  tea- 
sation  and  motory  reaction.  The  speeiil  stody 
of  the  structure  and  fhnoti<ns  of  the  Mrrooi 
system  and  appeadagoa  is  turned  assrolyjr. 
4.  The  vooal  organs,  as  an  apparatus  itf  m- 
tkmal  use  between  man  and  the  external  varid, 
are  the  larynx  or  throat,  and  the  month;  Um 
one  as  an  onan  of  the  voice,  and  the  other  u 
an  organ  of  articulation,  or  speech.  6.  The 
qiedal  organs  of  sense  are  dtstingiushed  into 
proper  and  common;  taste,  smell,  sight,  ud 
hearing  belong  to  the  former,  and  touch,  the 
sense  of  temperature,  and  the  moscolsr  senae  of 
reidstanoe,  wdght,  las^tnde,  &&,  belong  to  tbe 
latter,  llie  mouth,  the  nose,  the  eyes,  and  the 
ears,  are  special  organs,  bnt  tiie  whole  extenud 
surfhoe  of  the  body  serves  for  aeiue  of 
touch  and  temperature,  while  the  whole  inUr 
nal  mnsonlar  structnre  seems  to  be  a&cted  by 
the  aenae  of  laaritude^  and,  the  mosetdsr  pirtt 
dT  tbe  trunk  and  limbs  are  aflbt^  by  tbe  Beon 
of  redstanoa  to  external  wei^  or  forc&— Ts 
the  second  elaas  of  organs,  pertidning  to  tbe 
ftmctions  of  nutrition  and  secretion,  buosg  tiie 
or^artB  of  digestion,  respirati(m,  drcalidioi^ 
unnation,  defecatioD.  1.  The  digestive  tjitm 
oonrists  of  the  stomach,  the  duodenum,  ind 
small  intestines,  the  l^ve  bowels,  snd  die 
rectum,  to  which  are  added  the  poncreu,  ud 
the  liver,  to  pour  bile  and  pancreatic  jnice  iota 
the  food,  as  it  leaves  the  stomach  and  ^ec^ 
to  the  intestinea.  ICsstioation,  insuiviticni, 
deglntitiou,  obymifioatiou,  chylificatioo,  ab- 
sorption of  chyle,  and  extrusion  of  refiue  nut- 
ter, are  the  leading  Amotions  of  ingestion  and 
digestion.  The  teeth  and  iawa  are  tbe  niis 
agents  of  mastication,  whi<m  is  a  most  bajm- 
tantstep  towardsgood  digestion ; tbe  ai^niy 
glands  secrete  saliva  and  pear  it  into  tbe 
mouth,  wlmn  excited  by  the  movement  of  tlie 
Jaws  in  masticating  food ;  the  tongue  is  an  im- 

SDrtaot  agent  in  turning  the  food  over  in  ill 
irections,  until  well  divided  by  the  teeth,  and 
minted  with  saliva,  of  which  a  volume  of  4  or 
8  oz.  is  usually  poured  out  at  each  meal, 
when  the  muacles  of  the  pharynx  and  w 
larynx  are  set  in  motion  to  perform  tbe  ict^ 
swallowing,  or  de^utition,  by  which  the  food 
is  passed  from  the  mouth  into  the  stociMfl. 
Here  gastric  Juice  is  poured  upon  it,  by  tbe 
glandule  oontuned  within  the  walls  of  tb^ 
hnpwtant  iman,  and  a  fortber  ndufdiog  W 
obnminff  of  the  mass  goes  on,  until  the  wbat 
ia  tran^wmed  into  an  vad  pohi,  called  dyme. 
WUle  the  musenlar  walls  <x  the  stomaiA  ton 
the  food  round  in  all  direetion^  by  ^ 
movements  and  oontraetiow^  the  add  and  »• 
line  Becretions  are  ponred  in  xcpoa  it  from  u* 
numerous  minute  ^andole  contained  in  the 
walls;  and  thns  a  powerful  meohantoil  and 
chemical  action  mingles,  dissolves,  snd  trsas- 
forms  the  food  within  the  stMuaoh  to  fwin  « 
acid  pnlp,  and  when  tl^  is  sufficientiy  adTSBO* 
ed,  the  sofiar  parts  be«n  to  flow  from  tbe 
stomach,  thrcngh  the  pylorie  orifloe  and  tiIt^ 
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Into  the  dnodemmi,  or  first  part  of  the  Bmall 
intestine,  where  it  is  met  by  the  bile  and  pan- 
creatic jaioe  flowing  in  from  the  daots  of  the 
two  glands.  These  floida  b^ng  of  an  alkaline 
reeotioD,  fdrthermodifyiheatudpalptandf^veit 
A  more  bland  andmllkjeharaater,  traDsformiDg 
it  from  BOOT  ohTme  into  a  bluid  annlrion. 
which  is  then  absorbed  hj  the  viUi  of  the  Bmall 
intestines.  These  villi  contain  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  lacteal  vessels,  which  oonTey  the 
^7le  to  the  thorado  dnot,  and  thence  into  the 
Tmna  near  the  heart,  where  it  min^ee  witli  the 
blood  in  general  circulation.  2.  The  heart  is 
the  centre  of  the  circolatoiy  system,  which 
o(»idst9  of  S  distinct  circles,  called  polmona- 
ry  and  systemic.  From  the  right  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart,  the  dark  impnre  blood  is 
sent  through  the  pnlmonary  arteries  into  the 
longs,  where  the  minnte  capillary  blood-vesads 
are  exposed  to  the  almost  direct  contact  of  the 
tSit  from  which  oxygen  is  absorbed  to  vivi^ 
the  blood,  and  give  it  a  brif^  scarlet  red.  A 
very  thin  fflm  of  membrane  IntarvetMS  between 
the  air  in  the  Inngs  and  the  blood,  hot  this  does 
not  impede  the  absorption  of  o^^gen,  and  the 
exhalation  of  carbomo  add  ga^  the  one  to  give 
new  fife,  and  the  other  to  nd  the  blood  of 
poisonous  gas  and  effete  matter.  When  thos 
purified  and  renovated  in  the  longs,  the  blood 
retams  to  the  heart,  from  whence  it  came,  per- 
forming a  complete  circle  in  the  region  of  the 
heart  and  langs  alone,  for  this  sole  purpose.  It 
ia  then  propelled  ft*om  the  left  ventriole  of  the 
heart,  through  the  aorta,  and  all  the  arteries  of 
the  whole  body,  into  every  organ,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nutrition.  The  c^iUary  vessels  ramify 
minutely  in  every  oi^an,  and  the  tissues  of  the 
part  absorb  the  nutnent  porticms  of  tiie  finid, 
and  retnm  waato  matter  to  the  v^ns,  in  ex- 
cihange  fbr  the  nutriment  bron^^t  to  mem  by 
Iba  arteriee.  And  thenee  it  Is  that  tqiuku 
blood  is  more  or  less  impure,  compared  with 
tliat  which  circulates  within  the  arteries. 
There  are  bat  two  sets  of  vessela,  veins,  and  ar- 
teries, belonging  to  the  ronnd  of  prnmonary 
drcolation,  but  there  are  three  sets  of  vees^ 
lymphatics  and  lacteals,  or  absorbents,  veins, 
and  arteries,  belonging  to  what  is  o^ed  gene- 
Tal  or  systemic,  or  nutritive  circulation.  The 
lacteals,  or  absorbents,  carry  chyle  tnm  the 
digestive  system,  and  lymph  from  every  port  (rf 
the  body,  and  pour  it  into  the  veins  to  mingle 
with  the  impure  blood.  The  genwal  system  itf 
arteries  carry  pure  blood  to  all  parts  of  the 
body,  and  the  general  system  of  v^ns  retnm 
impure  blood  from  all  puts  of  the  body  back 
into  the  heart,  to  be  thenoe  sent  into  the  longs 
for  purification,  and  thus  keep  up  perpetual 
circulation  and  renovation.  8.  The  reepiraton- 
organs  are  the  larynx,  the  trachea  or  wind- 
pipe, the  bronchial  tubes,  and  tUr-oella  within 
the  langs.  Their  fhnction  is  to  breathe  in  new 
supplies  of  ^  to  vivify  the  blood,  and  breathe 
out  carbonic  acid  gas,  to  purify  it  from  waste 
matter  whidi  is  pouoaons  when  aoonmnlated 
in  too  large  aqnanti^.  4.  TlnUdn^Hereto 


urinefrom  the  blood,  to  rid  it  of  another  kind 
of  waste  matter,  which  also  becomes  poisonous 
to  the  ^tem  if  allowed  to  accumulate  too 
much  within  the  vessels  that  contain  and  circu- 
late the  vital  fluid.  When  in  the  bladder  it  is 
not  dangerous,  becaEue  no  longer  m^nj^ed  witili 
the  blood,  although  it  may  oaose  inooovanienoe 
If  long  retuned  and  ma<£  aeenmnlated  in  that 
reservoir.  5.  I>efeoation  is  alio  neoesaaiy  to 
purify  the  blood  from  waste  matter,  and  keep 
it  fit  for  the  nutrition  of  the  organs,  and  hence 
the  importance  of  daily  evacuations. — ^To  the 
third  class  of  organs  belong  the  reprodootive 
systems,  male  and  female.  These  are  not  es- 
sential to  the  life  of  the  individual,  as  they  may 
be  extirpated,  without  danger  even  to  the  healtli 
of  the  body,  bat  they  are  essential  to  the  life  of 
the  race,  by  the  oontinuation  of  the  species. 
The  male  aud  female  organs  differ  in  form  and 
appearanoe^  althou^  they  oorre^ond  infaac- 
ticni  and  are  parallel  in  their  distinotions.  The 
female  is  the  most  complete,  however,  in  devd- 
<^n&ent,  bring  inveeted  by  nature  with  the  gesta- 
tion of  the  embryou  and  the  nurmng  of  tha 
child.  The  ovaries,  the  womb,  the  organs  of  im- 
pregnation, and  the  breasts,  form  the  reproduo- 
tive  system  in  the  female ;  tiie  testicles,  the 
eula  teminalm,  the  organs  of  impregnation,  and 
the  rudiments  of  breasts,  distinguish  the  male. 
The  ovum  is  formed  within  the  ovary  of  the 
female ;  the  semen,  in  the  testicle  of  tiie  male. 
By  impregnation  they  meet,  and  form  the  em- 
bryo, which  is  developed  in  the  womb  of  the 
female.  After  7,  8,  or  9  months  of  gestation, 
the  child  is  bom,  and  milk  is  furnished  in  the 
breasts  of  the  mother,  to  continue  the  nutri- 
tion, until  the  teeth  ^ipear,  aud  are  sufiioiently 
developed  to  perfiarm  sli^t  mastication,  and 
enable  the  ohud  to  live  <m  pulpy  food^Xlie 
time  and  soooeadve  order  di  ^pearanoe  of  the 
teeth  are  liaUe  to  vary  in  different  individuals^ 
but  the  average  times  and  most  ocmmion  order 
of  snccesuon  are  thus  given  by  Thomas  Bell : — 
*^  The  first  set,  called  milk  teeth,  are  20  in  num- 
ber, 10  in  each  jaw ;  those  of  the  lower  Jaw 
nsiully  preceding  the  corre^nding  pairs  in 
the  upper  jaw. 

From  5  to  8  tnont&A,  4  eentnl  Indam 

T  to  10     "  .4  tatant  laolaon. 

"    18  to  Ifl    "  .     4  anterior  molui, 
»    14  to  M    «  4  cutna  toeUi. 

**    IStoM    "  4  posterior  nudan. 

The  two  front  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  usnally 
wpear  about  the  ?tii  mtmth,  and  the  whole  set 
of  milk  teeth  begin  to  shed  between  the  6th 
and  7th  years,  and  are  tiioi  gradually  reidaced 
by  a  pennanent  and  mtve  complete  set,  in  the 
following  order :  those  of  the  lower  jaw  pre- 
ceding theur  fellows  of  the  upper  jaw  by  3  <v 
8  months,  and  generally  being  ms  liable  to 
eariy  decay; 

4  anterior  large  mdan. 

4o«Dtral  iadaora. 
4  laUral  Indaon. 
4  antorior  biouaplda. 
4pottwlortiiMa|^ 
4  canines  or  oaqiufl. 
4  Boeond  largo  molan. 
4  irfsdon  tMtb,  or  M  malMia 


8  •  *  . 
•     "  . 

10  " 

11  to  IS  yoan, 
MtolS  " 
ITtoW  " 
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The  wisdom  teeth  are  TOry  tmcertua  in  tiiear 
times  of  appearance,  and  may  be  sometimes  as 
late  as  the  80th  year,  before  they  are  devel- 
oped. There  are  thus  12  more  teeth  in  the 
second  than  in  the  first  set;  the  miUc  teeth 
being  only  30,  and  the  final  set,  82." — General 
anatomy  treats  of  the  difi'ereat  sorts  of  tissue 
composing  the  organs  of  the  body;  and  Bichat 
made  21  distinbticms  of  animal  textuw;  but 
later  anatonii^  have  modified  his  method  of 
distinction.  It  irUl  saffloe  here  to  say,  that  the 
•heatiia  or  oorering  membranes  of  bones,  mus- 
cles, nerves,  and  many  other  organs,  are  formed 
of  a  fibroDs  kind  of  membrane,  much  alike  in 
teztore  and  in  its  leading  properties,  whether  it 
be  called  perioitetim,  or  Irane-sheath ;  myolem- 
mo,  or  sheath  of  mnsoles ;  neurilemma,  or 
sheath  of  nerves;  or  tunica  aUniginea,  sheath 
of  the  ovaries,  &o.,  &c.  Serous  membrane  is 
also  the  same  kind  of  tissue  in  every  part  of 
the  body,  althongh  called  arachnoid  wheh  it 
serves  as  a  covering  for  the  brun;  plevra,  as  a 
covering  for  the  Inngs;  and  peritoneum^  as  a 
covering  for  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  and  a 
lining  for  the  inner  walls  of  the  trunk  below 
the dbest— Fibroos  tissne;  serons  membrane; 
bony  texture;  oartilaginoas  texture;  fibro-oar^ 
tilage;  mnscolw  fibre,  of  various  kinds,  atri- 
ated  and  non-striatad ;  dandnlar  tissue;  mn- 
com  membrane :  dermoid  tissue  or  skin ;  outi- 
tide  or  epidermic  tissue,  on  the  snrfaoe  of  skin 
uid  mucous  membrane;  homy  tissae,  as  the 
hair  and  nuls;  white  nervous  or  medullary 
mbstance ;  and  gray  nervons,  or  ganglionic,  or 
Tesioolu:  matter ; — ^these  form  the  leading  ele- 
ments of  Btnictnre  in  the  oi^ans  of  the  body; 
and  diseases  are  characterized  m  many  inBtanoes, 
not  so  mnch  by  the  particnlar  oi^an  aSeoted, 
in  any  part  of  the  body,  as  by  the  partic- 
ular tissne  affected  by  disease  in  any  g^v&i 
region.— Minute  anatomy  goes  deeper  atill  into 
details  and  with  the  mhffoaoope  uid  dhuoloal 
■nalysu  endeavors  to  find  out  the  elementary 
strnctnre  of  the  tisanes  and  the  fluids  of  the 
body.  Thus  diemistry  reveals  to  us  that  the 
dmple  elements  found  in  the  tissues,  are,  ozy- 
gcn,  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  snlphnr,  phos- 
phorus, magnesium,  odciom,  sodium,  potassi- 
am,  chtorine,  fluorine,  silicinni,  iron,  and  manga- 
nese ;  the  componnd  elements  areof 8  classes: 
i.  «,  organic  snostanoes;  substances  resulting 
from  waste  of  the  body;  and  substances  of 
mineral  origin;  the  latter  of  two  kinds — gases 
and  salts:  as  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogren,  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  and  water;  the  salts  being, 
ohloride  of  sodium,  diloride  oi  potasuum,  flu- 
oride ot  oaldnm,  hydrodUorate  ot  amnunda, 
earbonate  of  lime,  bicarbonate  of  lime,  car- 
bonate of  magneaa,  oarb<Hiate  of  potaarfnm, 
bicarbonate  of  potastanm,  carbonate  of  soda, 
sulphate  of  potassa,  sulphate  of  soda,  sulphate 
of  lime,  basic  pho^hate  of  lime  or  bone-earth, 
acid  phosphate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  magnesia, 
phosphate  of  potassa,  neutral  phosphate  of  soda, 
acid  phosphate  of  soda,  ammonia,  and  magne- 
sian  phoaphate,  found  in  the  urine  and  fieoes  of 


persons  snflTering  from  disease  such  u  Mcm 
fever.  The  componnd  substances  resoltii^  trom 
waste  of  the  body,  are,  lactic  acid,  lactate 
potash,  of  potassa,  of  lime;  oxalate  of  lime, 
uric  acid,  neutral  urate  of  soda,  acid  mt«  at 
soda,  urate  of  potassium,  of  magnesia,  of  lime, 
of  ammonia;  hypurio  acid^  h7;>urate  (k  lime,  (A 
soda,  of  potassa ;  pneumic  acid,  piienmat«  of 
soda,  teurochlorate  of  soda,  hydrochlonte  d 
soda,  ^yooohlorate  of  soda ;  Uthofellic  add, 
glucose,  sugar  of  millc,  or  laotine;  fatt^  sab- 
stances,  kruttine^  kreatinate,  urea,  dilor^odite 
of  urea,  cystine;  £U:fy  and  BdfKoiaoeoDs  can- 
pounds,  as  cholestorine,  serotine,  (die  add,  mw- 
gario  acid,  stearic  acid;  oleate  of  soda,  muga- 
rate  of  soda,  steorate  of  soda,  oleine,  marga- 
rine, stearine,  elacerine,  stearerine;  ciqtroBteof 
soda,  of  potassa,  &o. ;  proteiue  oompoimdB  hir- 
ing no  definite  chemical  constitution,  as  alba- 
men,  albnminose,  fibrine,  caseine,  pancreatine, 
mucosin,  ptyaline ;  organic  substances,  natnnl- 
ly  solid  or  deminsolid,  as  globnline,  crystilfiDey 
elasticine,  keratine,  cartilagiue,  ostaiue,  mattur 
line ;  pigmentary  substances,  as  hsmatine,  be- 
liverdme,  urosacine,  melanine. — By  microeo^ 
observation,  the  elementary  structure  of  tba 
tiflSDes  is  ioond  to  oondst  moatly  of  minntB 
odls.  Schwann  beUeved  that  all  un  tjaeoeB  d 
the  body  were  formed  from  cells;  but  salne- 
^uent  observation  shows,  that  althou^  maoj 
tissues  retain  their  origWl  cellular  stnicttin 
tiiroughout  life,  and  many  more  are  formed 
from  cells  which  are  afterward  metamorplioEc^ 
there  are  some  in  whidi  no  other  cell-^ncj 
is  employed  than  that  which  occurs  in  the 
elaboration  of  the  plastic  material;  oertun 
structureless  lamella,  commonly  called  basement 
membrane,  offers  no  visible  traces  of  ceD-etnu- 
ture,  but  rather  resembles  the  filmy  tiasce  of 
which  the  walls  of  minute  cells  titemselTeB  an 
formed.    It  is,  however,  generally  b^ered 
that  nunute  oella,  more  or  less  modified  in  ^ina, 
conatitate  tiie  dementary  organic  parts  of  nea^ 
ly  every  tinne,  and  that  all  chemied  diai^ 
occur  in  them,  as  integral  elements  of  Btrao- 
tnra,  without  altering  their  numbers  and  rela- 
tive poutions ;  that  these  minute  ceUa,  in  bet, 
are  as  permanent  in  form  as  the  tissues  and  tbe 
organs  they  compose ;  and  that  all  growtii  in 
the  individual  organism  takes  place  oy  a  rela- 
tive enlargement  of  these  primordial  <wlls,  and 
not  by  any  increase  of  their  nnmber;  so  that 
as  the  organs  remain  the  same  in  form  and 
number  in  the  adult  as  in  the  new-born  child,  tbe 
same  is  true  of  the  tissues  that  compose  tiie  or- 
Mns,  and  the  microscopic  cells  composing  tissae& 
Each  cell  is  a  sort  of  living  microscopic  organ- 
ism, imbibing  Uquid  through  its  walls,  and  siring 
out  waste  matiw  1^  the  same  means;  and  eon- 
toning  withhi  hs  hoUow  iq>here  fttty  sab- 
stances,  and  salts,  and  liquid  matter,  as  aa  in- 
dependent globule,  cell  or  individuali^ 
organic  structure.    And  moreover,  all  the 
fibrous  filsmonts  which  cannot  be  traced  to  cell 
formation,  are  not  endowed  with  vitd  jot^ 
ties  as  modi  aa  oilier  tianefl)  but  form  a  mc* 
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meohameal  link  In  the  system,  as  earth  does  in 
the  oeUnlar  itraotare  of  the  bones.  The  histo- 
kgtoal  or  morpholo|^oal  elements  of  minnte 
•tmotore  now  reomuzed,  are :  1,  homogeneoas 
Bnbstuioe,  as  oard^ge;  3,  simple  fibre,  or  co- 
agalable  lymph ;  8,  tixapm  membrane  snoh  as 
forms  the  walls  of  oeUs;  and  4,  cells.  A  cell 
oonsists:  1,  of  s  bomcweneonB  vaU,  probably 
fonned  of  coagolable  awominoee ;  of  flu^ 
eontenta,  odtved  wnot,*  8,  gnumlar  onrtenta; 
4k  »  muuens  in  the  ibaSA  otmtenta,  amietimeB 
waent,  asin  blood  oorpnacks  and  eeUaof  At; 
5,  mMMoH  in  the  nadwas.  The  granifleB  oon- 
tained  in  cells  always  oontun  acnne  &t ;  hot  all 
oells  contain  fat,  even  where  no  grannies  are 
foond.  The  diameters  of  what  are  termed 
conoidsl  cells,  are  about  the  800th  of  an  inch  in 
ehort  diameter,  to  the  100th  of  an  inch  in 
long  diameter;  the  tiilckness  of  their  walla 
vary  from  the  S0,000th  to  the  a4,000th  or  the 
ft4^000th  of  an  inch.  Fat  odls  are  larger,  and 
their  walls  thicker.  The  cell  wall  is  never  per- 
forated by  any  nerve  or  veasela,  bnt  it  Is  ex- 
tremely active  in  the  phydoal  properties  of  en- 
dosmose  and  exosmose,  or  absorption  and 
e^ialaticMi.  This  activity  of  cells,  however,  is 
not  riiqile  absorption,  hot  aeleeDon  also;  as 
file  eontents  of  toe  cell  di^  from  the  plume 
of  the  Uood  from  which  it  was  absorbed.  It 
i»  •  ^tal  process,  therefore,  and  not  a  merely 
physical  phenomenon.  The  cells  of  each  tissne 
I1AT6  pecnltar  properties  and  fhnotioos,  as  dif- 
ferent individuals  and  professiona  in  the  same 
OMummuty. — ^The  development  of  cells,  the 
growth  of  cells,  the  fbnctions  of  cells,  and  the 
diseases  of  cells,  have  become  important  branch- 
es physiological  study,  rince  the  microscope 
revealed  this  miiverse  of  minnte  corpuscles  in 
all  tiie  vital  tisanes  of  the  body.  In  "  Bright's 
IHseaae"  of  the  kidneys,  the  nriniferi  epithelial 
cells  become  cells;  and  the  disease  is 
nothing  bat  a  modified  state  of  these  cells, 
more  or  less  diflbring  teom  their  normal  state, 
with  power  to  select  nrine  Anm  the  Uood,  hot 
neembling  the  known  healthy  states  o£  oOiw 
eeUs  (fiit  cells)  in  difi'erent  parts  of  the  body. 
The  &tty  desperation  of  a  tissue,  therefore, 
is  nothing  bat  the  displacement  of  tnie  tissne 
odls  by  tattf  cells,  or  the  metamorphosis  of 
we  into  the  other.— The  ovnm  from  which  the 
human  being  is  developed  phydcally,  is  one  of 
these  primordial  cells,  enlai^ed  ana  detached 
from  the  ovary  of  the  mother,  in  which  abont 
100  may  be  seen  in  a  mdimental  state,  by  the 
aid  of  the  microscope,  and  10  or  20  (more  or 
leas  matmre)  with  the  naked  eye. — A  certain 
munber  of  oells,  or  red  corpuscles,  float  freely 
in  the  Hood,  and  perform  distinct  fonctions. 
Tluf  are  as  pennanoit  as  any  of  the  tassoes^ 
•od  one  of  toMr  leading  fimctiona  seems  to  be, 
to  eany  oj^^en  into  the  system,  and  carbonic 
add  gas  into  the  hmss  fbr  ezfaalaticm.  Uore 
fluu  one-half  of  the  blood  is  composed  of  these 
Ted  corpuscles.  The  rest  is  called  the  liquor 
aangninie,  and  oontaina  the  elementa  required 
he  nntruon.    Box  hnndred  and  elgh^<dgfat 
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parts  in  1,000  of  the  Uquor  sangdnis  cfmnsts 
of  water ;  812  of  solid  matter.  Three-fourths 
of  the  mnsoular  tissaoe  oonsiBt  of  water,  and  18 
per  cent  of  the  bony  tissues.  Fonr-fifths  of 
the  whole  weight  of  matter  in  the  body,  in 
foot,  are  composed  of  liquid,  and  only  one  of 
solid  substance.  A  wooden  box  16  inches 
cube,  the  walls  of  which  were  one  inch  thick, 
and  the  interior  being  filled  with  water,  would 
Toy  nearly  represent  the  relative  wco^ts  and 
proMHidons  (n  solid  and  liquid  oonstitaents  of 
the  human  organism;  for  the  dried  mummy  of 
a  body  weighing  120  lbs.  would  not  wti^ 
more  than  20. 

ANATOMY,  OoMPMtmra.  Bee  Oohpaxa- 
xrva  Anatokt. 

AN AYA,  a  river  of  Braal,  a  tributary  of  the 
Branoo,  200  miles  long,  and  flowing  through 
Portuguese  Gidana. 

ANAYELHANA,  a  navigable  river  of  Brazil, 
in  length  220  miles.  It  flows  nearly  due  south, 
and  empties  into  the  Bio  Negro,  near  Toroma. 

ANAXA60BAS,  the  son  of  Hegesibolus, 
and  reputed  pupil  of  Anaximenes,  was  bom  at 
Olazomenn,  in  Ionia,  about  600  B.  0.,  died 
abont  428  B.  0.  He  rejected  wealth  and 
hon«8  that  he  might  indulge  his  lore  ct 
meditation  and  philosophy.  Srom  Clasomeue 
be  removed  to  Athena,  where  be  tired  in  the 
dosest  intlmacT  with  Peziolea,  and  dso  num- 
bered among  his  fHends  or  pupils  several  of  the 
most  distinguished  Athenians  of  that  period. 
Anazagoras  is  sui^Hwed  to  have  been  the  first 
amoug  the  Oreeks  who  oooceived  of  God  as  a 
Divine  Mind  acting  upon  matter  with  oonsdous 
intelligence  and  ^sign*  He  tanght  that  the 
sun  was  no  deity,  but  an  inanimate  fiery  mass, 
and  therefore  not  a  proper  object  of  worship, 
and  that  the  miraeuloos  appearances  at  sacrifices 
were  explicable  by  natural  laws.  Mathematics 
and  astronomy  claimed  a  great  deal  of  his  at- 
tention, and  in  both  he  made  many  discoveries. 
He  suggested  that  the  moon  ahone  by  reflected 
light,  and  ri^iUy  ezidained  wdiar  and  lunar 
ewpaea.  His  attempt  to  aoooont  fbr  these 
phenomenal  at  that  time  r^arded  supernatural, 
on  natural  principles,  brouj^t  him  into  great 
danger.  On  (me  oooamon,  some  Athenian  pnests 
bavmg  predioted  disasters  to  the  state  frran  the 
appearance  of  a  ram  with  a  nngle  hora,  he 
opened  the  head  of  the  animal  and  showed  the 
peculiarity  of  structure  which  had  prevented 
the  growth  of  the  other  horn.  He  ^ve  moral 
expoutions  of  the  myths  of  Homer,  and  ex- 
plained the  names  of  tiie  gods  by  allegory.  Aa 
a  penalty  for  what  was  aoconuted  his  impiety, 
he  was  condemned  to  die.  When  informed  of 
his  sentence,  he  said  that  nature  had  passed 
that  penalty  upon  him  before  he  ma  bom. 
IBeinc  quemoned  aa  to  tiie  ^mrition  of  his 
tmuam^  he  manifested  entire  indiflbraioe,  Bay- 
ing that  the  road  to  the  other  ride  <^  the  grave 
was  as  long  from  one  ptaoe  as  another.  Ow- 
ing to  tiie  poweKfiil  influence  of  Pericles  hiQ 
sentence  was  commnted  to  banishment.  He 
letiied  telamjMBMiUi  and  died  there  soon  after, 
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in  ponr^,  at  the  Rge  of  7S.  AliUk before 
his  deaUi,  the  aenate  of  Lampsaciu  Mnt  mes- 
sengers  to  inqnire  what  commemoration  would 
be  must  aoceptaUe  to  him ;  he  answered,  "  Let 
all  the  boys  have  a  plar  day  on  the  annivwsary 
of  mj  death ! "  This  festjval  waa  called  Anaz- 
agoreia,  and  was  obeerved  for  many  centuries. 
His  wriUngs  were  not  greatly  esteemed  by  Soc- 
rates. The  fraffmenta  of  bis  works  have  been 
collected  by  Scbom,  Bonn,  18S9,  and  Kian- 
bach,  Leips.  1S27. 

ANAXAROHUS,  a  philosopher  of  Abderft 
in  Thrace,  a  contemporary  witii  Alexander  the 
Great  He  attended  that  monarch  into  Asia, 
and  succeeded  in  wlnnlDg  bis  friendship  by  ser- 
vility and  adnlatioD.  Alter  the  death  Alez- 
aado",  Anazarohtia,  while  retoniing  to  Greece, 
la  satd  to  have  been  Bhipwreeked  oa  tlie  ooaat 
<tf  Oypms,  and  poondea  to  death  tn  a  mortar 
1^  oroer  of  Kioooreon,  one  of  the  prinoes  of 
that  island. 

ANAXIMANDEH,  an  eminent  philosopher 
of  antiqaity,  was  bom,  according  to  ApoUo- 
doma,  at  Miletus,  in  the  4:3d  Olympiad  (B.  0. 
610).  Of  his  personal  history  not  much  is 
known.  He  is  said  to  bare  led  a  colony  to 
ApoUonia  in  lUyrionm,  and  many  wonderful 
deeds  and  inventions  are  ascribed  to  him. 
Grecian  philosophy  is  indebted  to  him  for  the 
word  apxt,  sigmiying  ori^  or  principle.  He 
was  the  first  to  introdnce  the  metaphysical 
qaestion  concerning  the  one  and  the  many,  the 
constant  and  the  variable,  the  easenoe  as  dis- 
tingaixbed  from  pheii(»nena,  the  ^sousrion  of 
-vhidi,  nnder  one  form  or  another,  engrossed  so 
mnoh  of  Grecian  philosophy.  His  theory  of 
n stare  differed  essentislly  from  that  of  Thales, 
lus  reputed  friend  and  teacher, — the  hypothesis 
of  tiie  Wter  beuig  fonnded  entirely  upon  physical 
oonsideration&  and  therefore  enoooraging  the 
oareftd  iuves^ation  of  natural  phenomena; 
and  that  of  we  former  being  susceptible  of 
metaphyseal  treatment  alone,  and  though  some- 
times looking  to  nature  for  ^tistrationa,  never 
resting  upon  it  as  a  necessary  support.  Tbe 
general  doctrine  of  Anaximander,  as  vaguely 
stated  by  ancdent  writers,  concerning  tbe  origin 
of  nature,  was  that  the  first  principle  of  all 
thinfp  is  Infinity  (to  aumpw) ;  tliat  the  universe 
though  variable  in  its  imuIb,  as  a  whole  is  fixed 
and  unchangeable;  that  infinity  is  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  all  things.  Under  this  term 
'*iidnity,"  Anazimander  probably  oonoeived 
an  original  principle  undetemuned  by  actual 
qualities,  yet  potentially  containing  all  qnahties, 
and  from  its  own  independent,  self-onanging 
nature,  manifesting  them  all  in  the  varied 
creation — a  principle  entirely  unconditioned, 
except  as  having  the  capacity  to  produce  phe- 
nomena. The  doctrine  that  out  of  nothing 
generation  is  posmble,  which  gave  the  old 
philosophers  so  mudi  tronble,  he  thus  songht 
to  shun ;  and  yet  his  primal  essence  or  princi- 
ple, devoid  of  ereiy  actual  attribute  but  the 
power  to  produce  phenomena,  la  rimply  nothing 
endowed  with  fhli  csfax^  for  geneoratiA. 
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"Whatever  may  be  thought  d  AnaxunanderV 
system,  his  servioe  to  Gretriaa  philosophy  \f 
introducing  a  method  more  purely  specolatsva 
than  any  wluch  had  preceded  it,  oan  hardly  be 
over-estimated.  But  this  philosopher  bad  othw 
claims  to  tiie  gratitude  of  the  Greeks.  He  waa 
the  first  to  commit  philoeophical  doctrinea  to 
writing.  He  wrote  a  treatise  oo  geometry,  and 
made  ^oulations  on  the  distances  and  tize  dl 
the  heavenly  bodies.  He  held  that  tbe  skan 
are  globes  of  ^r  and  fire,  animated  by  divinity, 
that  the  earth  is  a  globe  fixed  in  tbe  cei^re  of 
tbe  universe,  and  that  the  sun  is  28  timea  aa 
large  as  the  earth.  He  was  the  first  to  compose 
a  traatise  on  geography,  and  to  prepare  a  caart 
of  sooh  portiona  d  Imd  and  aea  aa  he  wm  m> 
qualnted  with.  Aooording  to  some  antiiorities 
he  waa  the  inventor  of  ttw  iuiHdiaL  Hie  £ad 
at  the  age  of  04. 

AKAZIMENES.  L  Bom  at  Mltetiia  aboot 
the  66th  Olympiad  (B.  0.  666),  or,  aooording  to 
Apollodoma,  in  tiie  68d  Olympiad,  is  oommtw^ 
reputed  to  have  been  the  friend,  pupil,  and  sath 
oesBor  of  Anaximander ;  but  Bitter  sees  a  stroiw 
resemblance  bet  wee  q  bis  doctrines  and  tboeeiM 
Thalea.  He  taught  that  the  essenoe  of 
things  is  a  subtie  ether,  whidi  he  cdled  air, 
animated  with  a  ctivine  principle,  whenoo  it 
becomes  the  origin  of  beiuga,  that  the  sun  and 
moon  arc  fiery  bodies  of  a  flat,  circular  form, 
that  the  stars  are  also  fiery  sahstanoes,  &BtsAed 
like  rndls  in  a  crystalline  qihere,  and  that  the 
earth  is  a  taUet  resting  mi  ah*.  IL  A  native 
irfLampsacua,  a  rhetorCnan  and  (nitio,  waa  one 
of  the  preceptors  of  Aloander  tbe  Great  He 
wrote  a  history  <A  Alexander's  rdgn,  and  that 
of  his  &ther  Philip.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  a  history  of  Greece. 

ANAZO,  a  laige  river  of  Abyssinia,  formed 
by  the  union  of  tbe  Ancona  and  Sabalatta 
rivers,  joined  to  the  Melee.   It  flowa  neudy 
east,  till  within  10  miles  of  the  ocean,  when 
disappears  from  the  sur&ce. 

AJiHEBTKEND,  the  Hmdoo  name  of  a 
celebrated  book  of  the  Bramins,  literally  aig- 
ni^ring  "the  cistern  wherein  is  the  water o< 
life."  It  contains  the  Indian  philosophy  and 
religion.  There  is  a  traodation  in  Arabie^  oi- 
titled  JTorat  at  Jf(M»4  "  tbe  marrow  of  iutdli- 
genee." 

ANOACH,  a  department  irf  north  Pern  eo 
the  UaraQon,  divided  into  6  provinces;  capital, 
Hnaraz.   Population  in  1660,  919^146. 

ANOELOT,  Jaoqceb  Aaatn  f  sairgon  Po- 
LTOAspB,  a  fVench  dramatis^  bwn  at  Havre 
in  1794,  died  in  Paris,  Sept  7,  1864.  Ha 
made  lus  tUbU  in  1819  by  bis  tr^edy  **■  Louis 
IX.,"  which  was  very  soooee^U.  and  broq^t 
him  a  nnall  pension  from  Louis  Philippe.  He 
adapted  Schiller^s  Fieteo  for  tbe  Freau^  stage, 
and  pTodaoed  3  other  dramas,  Olget,  and  Eiioi- 
Ihoth  d'Anffleterre,  when  on  the  breakii^  ont 
of  the  revolution  of  1848  he  lost  hia  pennon, 
aod  was  c<Hnpdled  to  support  himself  by  the 
writing!^  vanderilles.  In  1841  he  beeanw  a 
membor  of  the  Prsnoh  aoadamy.  In  18tf  b« 
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mw  tent  hj  the  iVench  gOTemment  to  Tnriiit 
Florence,  BnuBels,  and  other  capitals,  to  nego- 
eiate  irith  the  respectiTe  goTernments  about 
the  inhunatiooal  copyright  question,  and  Bcme 
treaties  since  oonoiaded  are  aue  to  his  intelli- 
gent aetavitj. — MASanKBm  ViBaiNiB,  the  wife 
of  tiie  preoedinft  was  K*lle  Ohudon  of  D^oo, 
bm  in  l7sa.  At  Hie  Faris  exhibitkm  of  pic- 
toiea  in  1825  there  was  a  drawing  ct  lure, 
Diu  leetim  da  X.  AnteM,  wUoh  attraeted 
mnoh  attention,  tnm  thefiuit  that  almost  all  the 
IMerateun  of  Paris  figured  in  it  and  also  on 
aoooimt  of  its  intrinsic  merits.  She  has  writ- 
ten flune  norels,  and  many  plafs  for  the  ran- 
deville  theatre,  which,  for  some  tune,  waa  under 
the  direction  of  her  faosband. 

ANCESTORS  (Lat  onMnor,  contraoted  from 
anteemory  <me  who  goes  before),  those  from 
whom  a  person  is  descended.  Many  nations 
ud  tribes  paj  divine  honors  to  their  ancestors. 
The  lam,  Umwet,  and  pentUa,  or  hoosehold 
gods  Of  the  Romans,  were  ori^^nallj  the  de- 
parted souls  of  their  fore&thers.  The  Ohinese 
at  tliiB  day  pay  eztrara^t  honors  to  their 
■nowtom  No  calamity  is  so  grievone  u  the 
oxtinetim  of  a  ftmily,  so  tliat  no  lerareeent- 
adve  Is  left  to  sacrifice  at  the  anoeetral  dnine. 
The  anoestors  of  the  Kew  Zealand  ohlob  are 
the  Atoas  or  deities  of  the  tribe.  All  the  long- 
haired kings  of  the  Teatonio  &mily  deriv^ 
their  descent  from  Woden  or  Odin,  those  of 
Hellas,  through  various  dwii^ioda,  from  Zens. 
Id  the  early  uife  of  a  oommnmty  the  ancestral 
derivation  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  import- 
aooa.  In  the  patriarchal  state  it  generally  hap- 
pens that  if  one  is  not  the  descendant  of  the 
real  or  sopposed  ancestors  of  the  tribe,  he  can 
be  nothins  but  an  alien.  In  Atluois  before  the 
time  of  Okisthenee,  to  be  a  citixen  and  e^joy 
full  civil  rights,  one  most  have  descended  from 
aome  of  this  genealogical  foonders  of  the  10 
tribes  into  which  thepopnlatitm  of  Afetiea  win 
dtrided.  In  Gennai^  in  the  I6th  oratory 
pnotioe  began  of  provlag  the  noblli^  of  a 
poaoo's  aooeetzy,  and  this  teat  most  be  ander- 
tfone  before  the  applicant  ooold  enter  into  a 
KDlj^tly  order,  into  any  cluster  or  court  office, 
or  take  part  in  any  tournament.  In  the  French 
army,  iMfbre  the  revolution,  and  some  other 
oontinental  armies,  a  certain  number  of  gener- 
stioQS  of  noble  ancestors  was  a  condition  of 
hcdding  the  rank  of  officer  in  the  arm^r.  To 
**  have  a  grandfather  "  is  a  common  saying  to 
dengnate  liiat  the  individual  of  whom  it  is 
^M^Een  is  of  at  least  respectable  descent  The 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors  was  long  a  fkvorite 
party  cry  vrith  British  oonservatives.  As  sooi- 
etiea  beoome  older  and  more  demooratio,  the 
ueeitrBl  tie  weekaa.  until  it  becmnes  of  as 
litde  Booial  and  eivil  inmortanoe  as  at  the 
present  d«v  in  the  ITi^ted  States. 

ANCHEB,  Fn«B  EoFOon,  a  Danish  jurist 
of  the  last  century,  was  bom  in  the  island  of 
Bornholm,  June  14, 1710.  After  studying  at 
the  academy  of  SoroS  he  finally  gndnated  at 
the  mnvexBty  of  Oopeaihagen.    Li  1741  he 
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was  eleeted  to  the  chair  of  jurispmdenoo  in 
the  latter  institution.  He  afterward  filled  sev- 
eral important  offices  in  the  Danish  state,  and 
died  in  1788.  His  most  valuable  works  are  a 
"History  of  Danish  Jurisprudence"  in  2  volumes, 
(Copenhagen,  1769-'76),  and  an  edition  of  the 
"Aiunent  Provincial  Laws  of  Jutland  "  (Copen- 
hagen, 1788). 

ANCHiiRES,  Dakixl,  a  fVenoh  poet  of  the 
I7th  century,  bom  in  168ft,  in  uia  vicinity 
of  Verdun ;  ^ed  about  1660.  Early  in  liib  he 
served  In  the  IVeneh  army,  but  soon  exohuiged 
file  swwd  for  the  pen.  u  1608,  he  publi^ed 
a  somewhat  eccentric  tra^y.  Lea  I^nMtet 
Amoun  de  Belcar  et  de  MiUaaUy  with  a  colW* 
tion  of  love  poems,  dedicated  to  James  L  Soon 
after  the  publication  the  author  went  to 
land  to  seek  the  patronage  of  the  Mng.  He 
was  &vorably  received,  and  at  once  showed  liis 
gratitude  by  a  new  work ;  and  2  years  later^ 
more  espedally  by  the  first  S  books  of  an  epic 
poem  consecrated  to  the  glory  of  the  iUustrions 
house  of  Stuart.  The  Stuaride,  as  it  is  called,  is 
a  ridiculous  compound  of  odd  fiction  and  bad 
Terse.  The  oii^  of  the  Stuart  race  is  traced 
up  to  Astraa,  who  oondesoended  to  foiiget  her 
vow  of  vir^nity,  that  she  ndgfat,  by  marrying 
Banquo,  beoome  the  uieestroas  of  the  royal  line 
of  Scotland,  and  above  all  of  the  British  Sol<H 
mon.  The  king  was  very  much  pleased  witii 
this  mytiiologioal  effoson.  Anohdrea  did  not 
leave  England  till  after  the  death  of  his  pro- 
tector when  he  retnmed  to  Franco. 

ANOHERSEN,  MAmuAfl,  a  learned  Dane, 
was  bom  at  Colding,  March  16, 1682.  He  grad- 
uated at  the  school  of  Bibe  in  1698,  and  was 
appointed  rector  of  the  academy  at  Fridericia 
in  1701.  In  1706  he  left  Denmark  on  a  tour 
through  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  oriental  languages.  He  retnmed  to  Den- 
mark in  1709,  and  became  in  the  same  year 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Copenhagen 
onivernty.  In  1781  he  was  chosen  mshop  of 
Bibe,  in  whiidi  office  he  died  in  1741.  His 
chief  works  are  a  Spieilegium  Atfectu*  lectieo- 
rvm  Sdbbinieonm  (Copenh^n,  1704),  and 
Poema  Abu^Imaelu  Tograi  Ardbieam  (Utrecht, 
170^.  Of  the  latter  only  60  copies  are  extant, 
near^  l^e  entire  edition  having  been  lost  on 
its  way  from  H<dland  to  Denma^. 

ANCHIETA,<v  A^ohibita,  Josfi  dk,  one 
of  the  ewlieet  Ciiristian  misnonaries  to  Brazil, 
bom  at  Teneriffe  in  1688,  died  June  9,  1597. 
He  was  a  scion  of  an  ancient  Biscayan  family 
allied  to  the  Loyolas.  He  received  his  earliest 
education  in  the  Canary  islands,  where  his 
mother  was  a  native,  and.  afterward  stored  at 
Cfdmbra.  He  jmned  the  Society  of  Jeaua,  and 
was  sent  In  1668  to  the  then  onezplored  Bra^ 
^  He  learned  the  Lutian  language,  and 
iveaohed  with  much  succeea  to  the  Tupinambaa 
and  TamoyoB.  He  spent  a  lifetime  in  roving 
over  the  trackless  solitudes  where  only  primi- 
tive nature  and  primitive  man  were  to  be 
fnmd ;  but  he  alwqrs  kept  up  his  ardor  for  good 
Latinity.  Whan  he  died  800  Indiana  finmed 
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hiaftroeral  oortflg«.  He  left  many  irorfai  vhioh 
rem^  for  the  nuwt  part  In  muimoript;  one 
wbioh  was  pnblishea  by  the  academy  of 
sdences  at  Madrid,  ia  oa  the  natoral  prodoo- 
tims  of  Brazil.  It  shows  the  author  to  have 
been  as  ardent  a  natnraUst  as  he  was  a  mis- 
rionary,  a  Latinist,  and  an  abori^nal  lingmst 

ANOHISES,  the  eon  of  Oapys  and  ThtHnis, 
and  father  of  .£aeas.  He  was  related  to  the 
fiuiuly  of  Priam^  and  was  king  of  Dardanas  Id 
Phrygia.  Anchises  was  so  sarpasaingly  beaad- 
f\il  that  the  goddess  Aphrodite  became  enam- 
ored of  him,  and  vidting  bim  in  the  disgaise 
of  a  Phiy^an  princess,  became  the  mother  of 
.£neBfi.  Aoo(H*ding  to  Virgil^  Anchises  bqt- 
vfved  the  c^are  of  Troy,  and  waa  borne  from 
the  burning  m\j  on  the  ahonldera  of  hia  son. 
The  Hantaan  bard  makes  bim  die  in  EHdly 
dnring  the  first  sojoani  of  Maieas  in  that  Isf- 
and. 

ANCHOB,  an  iron  instniment  for  holding  a 
ship  or  other  vessel  at  rest  in  water.  A  vessel  is 
provided  wiA  at  least  2  bower  anchors  hanging 
from  the  catheads,  which  are  horizontal  b^ons 
projecting  from  the  deck  over  the  bows,  and 
with  the  same  number  of  stream  or  kedge  an- 
chors, which  are  nsed  for  towing,  for  steMying 
the  vessel  by  mooring  from  the  stem,  and  for 
other  porposes.  These  2  kinds  of  anchors  are 
similar  in  shape,  and  differ  only  in  size,  so  that 
a  stream  anchor  from  a  three-decker,  is  identi- 
cal with  a  bower  anchor  from  a  vessel  of  smaller 
proportions.  Anchors  are  tialled  adid  or  cat- 
oinaiy  when  Uie  shank  and  aims  are  vnnuht 
into  a  body;  they  are  called  portable  when 
they  can  be  taken  to  pieoea.  Each  part  <tf  an 
andlior  has  a  distihat  name;  the  shank  or  the 
central  part  of  the  instrament  is  a  ronnd  bar  of 
iron  tapering  toward  one  end,  where  it  becomes 
aqoare ;  the  arms  are  2  curved  pieces  proJectiDg 
from  the  heavy  end  of  the  shau^  at  r^ht  angles 
with  it,  and  in  opporite  directions  from  each 
other ;  the  stock  u  a  transverse  beam,  of  wood 
or  of  iron,  fastened  to  the  square  end  of  the 
shank  at  right  angles  with  it  and  with  the  arms ; 
it  cants  the  anchor  when  the  anns  fall  on  the 
bottom  in  a  horizontal,  instead  of  a  vertical 
portion;  the  square  is  the  square  end  of  lite 
shank;  at  the  extreme  eDdJu8tt>eyondthej>laoe 
where  the  stock  is  fbstenea  the  square  is  boied 
through  fbr  attaching  the  utaokle  l^meansof  a 
jdtt ;  the  shackle  is  a  ring,  by  means  of  which  the 
cable  or  chain  is  attached  to  ^  anchor ;  the 
crown  is  tiie  extrmo  end  of  the  shank,  or  the 
external  [wrt  of  the  arms,  on  which  the  anchor 
fells  when  let  go  in  a  vertio^  position;  the 

Ealms  or  flukes  are  parts  of  the  arms  of  a  shidid- 
ke  form,  which  are  near  their  extremities,  and 
ooDstitate  the  holding  surfhce  of  the  anchor; 
the  arms  extend  from  the  shank  in  a  carve. 
That  part  of  each  arm  which  snstains  the  palm 
is  called  the  blade,  and  the  part  which  projects 
b^ond  the  pahn,  and  has  to  open  the  ground,  is 
named  the  point,  peak,  or  bill — ^In  regard  to  the 
best  proportions  and  best  shape  of  thaw  Tarioos 
parte^  there  are  as  many  opinions  aa  there  are 


induritiesonfhesiildeot;  th^nmrOidMiiil 
agree  in  making  the  shank  shorter,  sod  all  ptrti 

bpsavier  than  waa  nsual  SO  years  ago.  To  . 
ble  every  one  to  Judge  for  himse^  we  wiQ  amr 
des(»ibe  the  various  strains,  shocks,  ^  to 
which  uichOTs  are  sulgeoted,  and  point  oottiia 
forms  that  theory  indicates  as  best  to  rosit  to 
them.  Preparatory  to  casting  anchor,  tmj 
obstruction  is  removed  from  around  theehiiit, 
which  is  so  arranged  as  to  ran  freely  out,  ud  i 
man  is  placed  near  the  cathead.  At  the  coo- 
maud  of  "  let  go,"  a  pin  is  hammered  out,  ud 
the  anchor  fitlls  vertically  through  theiratvon 
the  ground.  On  an  even  bottom  tiie  crowi 
will  strike  fint,  but  a  hard  rock  may  pngaet, 
and  one  of  the  arms  may  strike  it  To  nnt 
aadiablow,aieeroB8Beetton  of  the  ann  Into 
be  hi^ior  uum  it  is  wide,  and  duoubr  sectiou 
oo^t  to  have  decreasing  besets  Hm  the 
crown  to  the  Ull.  After  striking  the  groand 
l^e  anchor  foils  iddewaya,  the  arms  lie  flat,  ud 
the  stock  rests  on  one  end.  A  length  of  t^m 
proportional  to  the  depth  of  water,  and  so  eil- 
cnlated  that  the  hardest  puH  of  the  Teasel  tID 
not  lift  it  entirely  firom  the  ground,  is  pwmitted 
to  ran  out,  and  is  secured  to  the  reead.  8oob 
after  the  action  of  the  current  or  of  the  wind 
on  the  vessd  makes  her  exert  a  tractioa  on  tbe 
chain,  and  this  lying  on  the  gronod  palls  down 
the  shackl&  bringing  the  stock  flat  on  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  arms  perpendicular  to  it— this  is 
called  canting  the  anchor.  The  longer  iS» 
stodLai^the  diorterthe  arms,  the  las  foro 
wUI  be  required  to  perftmn  uiis  operatNn; 
bmoe,  in  au  anch<vs,  the  stock  is  loDgerflu 
the  arms.  The  effect  on  the  stock  is  oaerf 
oomprMsion  without  lateral  str^n,  the  [oqxr 
form  of  its  section  is  that  of  a  circle,  ud  the 
stock  has  to  he  a  bar  of  round  iron,  or  a  tnbe. 
After  canting,  the  anchor  will  be  dragged  or 
will  hold.  Quick  holding  depuids  on  the 
sharpuess  of  the  bill  and  the  angle  of  the 
palm  witii  the  ground.  As  the  sharpeoiiig  ^ 
the  bills  from  time  to  time^  as-  they  wesr  out, 
may  be  done  at  a  trifling  expense^  ship  owow 
oaght  to  be  very  carefbl  to  nave  it  done,  u» 
may  prove  the  saving  of  the  ship  in  maqr 
oumstanoes.  A  sharp  an^e  the  pafaabiw 
fovorable  to  qniok  holding,  and  if  this  prop**^ 
alfme  was  crandared,  it  wionld  be  made  mm 
more  acuta  than  usaal.  Ailer  the  bill  boWsci, 
the  palm  and  arm  enter  the  ground  tilL^if  the 
soil  is  not  too  bard,  the  shank  lies  on  ths  bot- 
tom. In  this  new  portion,  the  angle  of  the 
palm  with  the  horizm  will  bo  difEBrent  fhm 
what  it  was  when  the  anchor  was  just  csnttd, 
and,  for  good  holding,  it  has  yet  to  be  soch  m 
to  give  the  blade  a  tradeooy  to  go  de^  ^ 
the  ground.  For  this  reason,  the  angle  e«n« 
be  made  as  sharp  as  would  be  most  sdrafr 
tageous  for  qaic^  nolding.  Practice  has  Mp* 
us  to  make  it  from  70  to  80  decrees  when  Osa- 

chor  is  canted  on  the  flow.  The  an^«  JJ 
palm  with  the  shank  resnltafroin  the  oM*- 
seribed,  and  frem  the  relative  loigtbs  «<■'■<■ 
and  dunk^For  weighing  anchor,  the  cub  « 
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«able  is  taken  in  tQl  the  bov  of  tlie  vessel  is 
broi^t  over  the  shaokle ;  here,  an  inoreaBod 
poll  u  neoesaarj  to  tr^  it,  and  the  anchor  is 
nised  to  its  piaoe.  The  propert;^  of  qoiolc 
tripping  depffliaa  on  the  cnrre  of  the  arm,  and 
on  the  angle  of  the  palm ;  they  have  to  be  saoh, 
^at  when  the  ahaokle  is  polled  op  vertically, 
tbe  bill  cnts  open  a  short  curved  circolar  way 
in  which  the  palm  and  arm  follow.  When  the 
palm  is  out,  the  ground  is  torn  open  by  the 
ann,  which  ia  comparatively  shaip,  and  acts 
with  a  more  advantageons  leverage  than  the 
palm  would.  Ko  general  principle  can  gnlde 
as  to  the  shape  of  the  arm,  experiments  alone 
have  to  be  relied  upon.  The  importance  of  this 
salgeot  b  evidratfrom  the  fact  that  more  than 
two -thirds  of  the  ruptures  of  anchors  happen  in 
the  (^eration  <rf  we^hino.  Wa  have  aaid  that 
tin  anno  ought  to  be  Hmker  in  the  dlmendon 
parallel  to  t£e  diank,  to  resist  ihodcs  agdnst 
Toc^  The  same  is  neoeesaiT  to  redrt  the 
fltoain  in  tripping.  The  shank  h  exactly  in  the 
■ame  circamstanoee,  and  has  to  be  thicker  in 
flie  direction  of  the  arms,  and  to  decrease  in 
rize  from  the  crown  to  the  eqnare.  Though 
theory  indicates  reotangolar  sections  as  best  vjt 
the  arms  and  shank,  they  are  in  practioe  made 
round,  oval,  or  at  least  the  an^es  are  much 
rounded.  This  has  been  found  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  cables,  which  often  take  a 
turn  around  the  anchor  when  tbe  vessel  changes 
its  direction  with  the  tide  or  wind.  In  devising 
a  new  anchor,  the  danger  of  the  ship  groonding 
upon  it  in  shallow  water,  and  of  a  hole  bfflng 
xude  in  ber  hf  prqjeoang  parts,  is  an  im- 
portant oonsideratifHi  to  keep  in  d^t — ^The 
fallowing  proportions  of  parts  is  an  average  of 
liiose  in  use :  Length  of  shank,  100 ;  length  d 
each  arm,  from  the  crown  to  the  bill,  40 ;  length 
of  stock,  100;  radios  for  desoribiog  the  out- 
ride curve  of  the  arms,  86:  an^e  of  the  fiice 
of  the  palm  with  the  shank,  61*^.  With  such 
proportions  the  angle  of  the  shank  with  the 
ground  is  94°,  and  that  of  the  blade  fS".  Leas 
than  60  years  ago,  anchors  were  tried  by  letting 
them  &11  from  a  height  on  old  guns  or  heavy 
pieces  of  iron,  the  reaolt  of  this  barbarous  proe- 
oess  was,  that  many  good  anchors  were  broken, 
and  many  bad  ones  were  oonridered  safe ;  the 
mamiw  of  fUIing  bdi^c  necessarily  la(t  to  ohfUMse^ 
ft  waiL  in  ^at,  no  tnu  at  alL  At  the  [nreeent 
day,  the  hydraoUo  press  is  substttoted,  and  by 
propw  arrangements  the  strength  of  each  part 
may  be  exaotiy  measured,  and  anchors  of  dif- 
ferent makes  compared. — No  lees  important 
fmimvemento  have  been  introdnoed  in  the  man- 
nfiutnre  of  anchors.  The  experience  acquired 
in  for^g  the  ^eoes  of  large  steam-en^nes 
and  the  tools  devised  for  the  purpose,  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  in  anchor  making,  and  for 
the  "  Hercules"  worked  by  hand  of  former  days, 
Nasmith's  steam-hammer  has  been  generally 
substituted.  The  fan-blast  has  also  taken  the 
place  of  the  bellows,  and  the  furnaces  have  been 
unproved.  The  several  parts  of  anchors  are 
fiuged  like  any  other  pieoes  of  machinery, 


either  by  piecing  or  by  uring  blooms,  and  are 
aft€rward  welded  tcwetber.  The  process  of 
annealing  anchors  after  they  are  fimsbed  was 
fonnerly  ocouidered  as  abswntely  neoeasary, 
and  when  ancbtns  were  veir  indiflbrentj[y 
manu&ctored  it  made  the  defbots  virible. 
Several  makers  are  now  of  opinion  that  an- 
chors not  annealed  are  stronger  and  more  elas* 
tic,  and  are  satisfied  with  roasting  the  anchors 
but  just  enough  to  take  away  the  polish  pro- 
duced by  the  hammer,  thus  giving  tiiem  a  better 
looking  surface.  The  proof-strains  to  be  ^qdied 
to  an<£ors  by  the  hydranUc  press,  are  : 
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We  g^ve,  from  a  good  authority,  the  following 
table  of  approximate  values  of  the  properties 
coimdered  essential  to  a  good  anchor : 

Stnogth,   4B 

HoldlDg,           ....  SO 

Qalek&oldlDc.  ....  15 
CantlDg,  .  ...» 

FidlltT  of  awwplDg        ...  16 

-  atowbtir    ...  10 

Kz«m|>tloit  ftun  naUnc,  .        .        .  10 

Fiahlng,  .        .       V  M 

F«dU^<tf  tnnq^lnlwst^     .        .  B 

Qoiok  Unlnft  ....  5 

Hi%  changes  efiboted  in  the  machineiy  have 
proved  as  benefidal  In  *»wrfnt«iiijiig  the  cost,  as 
they  have  in  improving  the  work.  Formerly  an 
anchor  of  five  tons  wdgbt  would  cost  |2,000 ;  a 
much  belter  one  of  the  same  weight  can  now 
be  sold  for  lees  than  $1,250.— The  preceding 
general  remarks  apply  to  all  kinds  of  anchors, 
pOTtable  or  solid ;  we  will  dose  the  subject  by 
a  description  of  the  parts  worth  noticing,  in  the 
numerous  inventions  which  have  been  presented 
to  the  public.  An  iron  stock  is  generally  a 
round  bar  of  iron  with  a  collar  near  the  centre. 
It  is  put  through  a  hole  in  the  square  of  the 
shank,  the  collar  resting  against  one  side,  and 
bnng  kept  thore  by  a  fi»«look  which  passes 
tiirtm^  the  stock  on  the  othw  ride  the  sqnareh 
Another  plan  to  hold  the  stodc  is  to  pass  a  round 
pin  through  tbe  centre  of  the  sqnare  and  of  the 
stock;  a  stop  ia  wrought  on  the  stock  in  plaoe 
of  a  colhu-  to  fit  in  a  slot  in  the  square.  This 
plan  admits  of  refitting  by  the  process  called 
npsettiiw,  and  avoids  any  hole  being  made  in 
tbe  siot&  near  the  shank,  where  the  stock  bears 
the  greatest  amount  of  pressure  when  the 
anchor  ia  drawing.  In  both  these  arrange- 
ments, as  well  as  in  all  other  joints  of  parts 
which  have  to  be  separated  occasionally,  it  is 
good  to  tin  the  pins,  keys,  and  the  surfaces  in 
contact,  to  avoid  mstiog.  As  oxidation  by  sea 
water  can  only  be  retarded  by  this  proces^  it  is 
tSao  important  to  take  the  aocbws  to  ^eces 
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once  erery  three  months,  and  to  dean  the  Joints 
before  thej  have  become  too  hard.  A  wooden 
stock  has  generally  a  sqoare  section  tapering 
boUi  ways  toward  the  ends ;  it  is  encircled  with 
iron  hoops,  and  asqaarc  hole  is  cut  in  the  centre 
to  fit  it  on  the  square  of  the  shank.  An  im- 
proved plan  is  to  make  it  of  two  pieces  by  ont- 
tiog  it  lengthwise,  and  to  forge  projecttons  frtm 
the  square  to  be  enclosed  between  the  two 
pArta  of  the  stock  and  fcmish  large  bearings ; 
tlw  two  halves  a&a  being  pnt  on  are  hooped 
tfMPsUier.  The  two  arms  of  a  ptntable  anchor 
e^ed  flakes  are  in  most  oi  them  attached  to 
the  shank  by  means  of  a  pin  throagh  the  oantre 
of  the  flakes,  and  tlirongh  jaws  forged  on  the 
end  of  the  shaok.  The  flakes  may  either  be 
kept  firm  by  forging  lu«s  on  them  to  embrace  a 
Moulder  on  the  shank,  or  they  may  move 
aronnd  the  pin.  In  this  case  the  extent  of  the 
motion  may  he  limited  by  a  second  pin  throngh 
the  shoulder  playing  in  a  long  hole  in  the  flakes, 
or  simply  by  the  bills  coming  in  contact  with 
the  shank.  'When  the  flakes  are  movable  they 
have  to  be  so  shaped  that  when  the  upper  arm 
is  drawn  as  near  the  shank  as  posuble,  the 
other  ftilffls  the  proper  conditions  for  holding, 
as  above  described.  To  taroa  the  arms  to  as> 
same  this  position,  it  fs  necessary  to  provide 
each  of  them  with  a  bom  projecting  oatward 

i'ast  above  the  palm.  This  forms  a  secondary 
ill,  which  hdds  qoiok,  and  brings  the  arm  m 
a  position  to  hold  also.  The  two  arms  may  be 
forged  separat^y,  with  a  tenon  at  the  aid  of 
each,  by  means  of  which  they  are  fastened  to 
the  shank,  on  which  mortices  are  cat  to  receive 
the  tenons.  Sometimes  the  anchor  is  divided 
lengthwise  in  two  portions  by  a  plan  perpen- 
dicular to  the  arms,  and  passing  through  the 
axis  of  the  shank.  Each  half  of  the  shank  is 
forged  of  a  pin  with  one  arm,  both  halves  are 
bonnd  together  by  hoops,  and  the  stock  is 
placed  over  the  whole  or  throagh  it,  after  one 
of  the  {dons  ahore  deetvibed.— Attenrots  hvre 
been  made  to  mBuahatare  tnabara  of  a  ohar- 
tuter  totally  new.  .One  plan  oonrista  in 
pensing  altogether  with  stock.  The  arms  are 
movable  on  the  shank  around  their  own  axis, 
and  the  palms  are  set  in  the  same  plan,  that  is 
at  right  angles  with  their  nsnal  position.  The 
arms  are  provided  with  a  tumbler  acting  crown 
which  holds  &8t  and  makes  the  arms  revolve, 
thus  bringing  both  pdms  lower  than  tiie  shank, 
in  which  position  they  both  hold.  Th»  proper 
amount  of  rotation  o£  the  arms  is  determined 
by  the  npper  part  of  the  tomhler  coming  in  con- 
tact witb  the  shank.  Fortius  arrangement  many 
advantages  are  Justly  daimed.  1.  It  holib 
near^  as  nmch  as  two  anchors.  2.  It  will 
not  find  or  oitt  tho  c^le.  8.  It  does  not  re- 
qniie  a  stock.  4.  It  does  not  impede  the 
motion  of  the  vessel  in  bdng  boTo  iq>;  will 
stow  without  projections ;  cannot  iqjnre  the 
bows  iu  weighing.  5.  In  the  event  of  the 
ship  grounding  upon  her  anchor  she  cannot 
be  injured.  Another  plan  without  stock  is  to  snb- 
■titute  for  the  ann  a  cap  or  reversed  cup,  called 


parachute,  making  the  anchor  represent  exact]; 
a  mtuhroom.  Luge  holes  have  to  be  left  in 
the  cup  to  prevent  it  from  ooming  op  fiill  d 
sand  or  mad.  An  invention  bat  a  few  vevs 
old  oonMsta  in  uMng  a  screw  with  a  small  con 
and  a  large  thin  thread,  which  is  inserted  ivep 
in  the  gronnd  by  turning.  It  seems  an  im- 
laveticable  thing  in  ordinary  oases,  bat  may  be 
T«7  good  for  mooring  in  exposed  sito&tioDS, 
buoya,  or  boatie^  to  whidi  TeasfliB  taaj  tie  them- 
■elves.  The  last  novelty  is  an  andunr  with  an 
elastio  shank.  The  prindiple  of  having  a  Bpricg 
between  the  soil  and  the  vessd  is  undonbtedlj 
excellent.  Some  kind  of  spring  Lb  evm  indis- 
pensable, as  it  may  be  safely  said  tliat  without 
the  natural  c^nring  fonaed  by  the  carve  in  tlie 
chain  which  unites  a  ship  to  her  anchor,  do 
practical  arm  or  chain  oomd  resist  the  snddea 
jerks  firom  a  mass  of  several  thousand  tons,  bat 
the  proper  place  for  the  spring  is  on  l>oard. 
The  anchor  is  the  worse  place  for  the  spring,  ss 
every  time  it  plays,  the  dtain  harrows  the 
gronnd,  and  on  hard  rooks  would  soon  be  de* 
stroyed.  There  is  no  partionlar  place  cdetnated 
for  anchor  making  in  the  United  Statu. 
Anchors  are  made  principally  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Mnrland,  where  the  rongfa  material  is  at 
hand.— "Hie  fimn  of  the  ancbm-  has  nadmm 
but  slight  modification  since  &e  time  of  Ana- 
charsis,  the  Scythian  philosopher,  aboot  B.  G. 
694.  ^fore  him  anchors  with  one  arm  or 
tooth  had  been  a  short  time  in  use,  btit  he  first 
added  the  second.  The  later  Greek  anchors 
were  of  iron,  but  originally  they  oonasted  of 
large  wooden  pipes  filled  vith  melted  lead.  In 
the  heroic  times  of  Greece,  laige  stones  were 
sunk  into  the  water  by  ropes  to  hold  the  ship; 
and  a  little  later  bags  of  aand  and  baskets  fiDed 
with  rocks  were  used.  Every  diip  was  sup- 
plied with  fktnn  4  to  8  anohors.  Theko^ra 
them  was  termed  the  sacred  one,  and  hence  the 

Shniae^  "  to  drop  the  aotuwd  andior,"  meant  to 
y  to  the  last  refiige.   The  Chinese  anobon, 
now  as  in  aneioat  times,  are  only  crooked  jneees 

AHOHOK  ISLAND,  a  small  island  of  Keir 
Ze^d,  on  the  K.  nde  of  the  entrance  into 
bay.— Alao  two  islands  tff  the  «<x^^ 
Brazil,  province  of  Bio  Jaasin,  8  nules  cart  « 
Oi^  Frio. 

ANCHORETS,  AuoHOSirES,  or  more  propfj 
Am AOER>BETS,  a  term  rignifying  persons  ™^ 
from  society,  and  ^lied  to  such  as  have  wiH^ 
drawn  thranselves  with  the  specifio  pnrpow  '? 
attuning  a  higher  degree  of  spiritnslity.  »  b 
also  particularly  applied  to  an  order  of  sednilM 
Christians,  who  have  flourished  since  the  mit 
dleofthe  Bdoentoiy.  The  great  proWemW 
the  origin  of  evil,  which  has  perplexed  ewtr 
etiitoal  ^yatemof  the  raoe,  haspersistenUjled,  m 
one  direction,  to  a  dualiatic  tbeoiy  of  the  m- 
verae.  The  dualistio  theory  affirms  the  exIs^ 
enceof  two  antagoidstio  eternal  pnncipies  OT 
beings,  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  ascnbes  tfle 
creation  of  the  material  universe  to  the  e™ 
power.  But  the  worthy  end  of  homan  ewm 
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was  to  become  harmcmio  with  the  good.  life, 
to  til  who  embraced  the  doalistio  the(H7, 
flioMfora,  became  nmpilj  a  itnig^  to  rise 
above  eartbly  mflaencee  aad  oondmona,  as  evfl. 
It  was  tiiooght  there  waa  power  in  a  deter- 
mined efibrt  «f  the  human  will,  to  escape  from 
the  thraldom  of  sens^  into  a  pnrelj  ^urit- 
Bal  ezbrtence.  This  tibeory  i^peara  in  its 
most  marked  form  in  Brammism,  which 
tattc^t  that  men  who  devoted  themselves  ear- 
neetlj^  to  the  work  of  penance  and  privation, 
wonld  graduaUy  lose  tb«T  connection  with  this 
life,  nntil  in  the  ultimate  tranntion  they  wonld 
be  wholly  absorbed  into  the  ^reat  invudble 
Bram.  The  same  idea,  with  slight  modifica- 
tions, was  early  incorporated  into  Ohriatian 
ethic%  and  developed  itself  in  the  order  of  an- 
choreti^  .and  later,  in  manaattoism,  and  still 
Hngere  in  the  aaoetlo  praottoes  (tf  both  gnat 
tnimdiea  of  the  diiirc£.  It  has  hmg  been  a 

Siestion  of  debate^  wbat  is  flie  oonneotion  of 
e  earlier  asoetios  with  the  monasdo  instato- 
t»»iB  of  after  time,  bat  it  is  quite  evident,  what* 
ever  may  be  the  final  deoinon  of  that  question, 
that  they  have  both  the  same  philosophic  ori- 
gin. AsoetioB  were  not  necessuily  monks,  nor 
founders  of  m<KUisteries,  bat  monu  and  monas- 
tic institotions  were  necessarily  asoetio.  The 
anchoret  is  to  be  distiognished  from  the  monk 
in  several  respects.  The  anchoret  precedes  the 
monk  in  point  of  time,  as  a  development  of  the 
ascetic  idea.  He  possessed  leas  of  the  social 
character  than  the  monk.  HLssechurion,  though 
it  might  be  less  perfect,  from  lack  of  the 
means,  which  the  monk  found  in  his  monas- 
tery, waa  more  miiven»L  The  monk  had  aaso- 
OJ^ea  in  his  seehisiiHL  He  only  wlthdmr 
■wbaHij  tnm  the  mass  of  men  to  the  sode^  at 
a  few ;  the  anchoret  withdrew  mos^  from  all 
men.  He  waa  an  eremite^  a  dweller  in  the 
desert.  He  found  some  eave,  or  mountain 
fiutnee^  where  he  shut  himself  away  from  his 
kind.  In  this  isolated  condition  he  lost  the 
polish  of  sodal  life,  and  became  almost  a  savage 
in  his  appearance  and  demeanor.  This  waa 
tbe  early  life  of  the  anchoret  Later,  whffli 
artificial  means  mnltiplied,  and  the  anchorets 
began  to  feel  the  reaction  of  the  social  ele- 
ments of  Christianity  (840),  they  built  them- 
selves dwellings,  where  they  congregated  to- 
g«ther.  About  the  same  period  monastifsBm 
waa  inatitnted.  Ifonastwdsm  is  onlv  a  aoinal- 
iaed  aad  (ffganlnd  erunitism.  Batthe  anehor^ 
eta  are  still  to  be  diBtiDgQishedfrom  themimkSi 
The  ffistinotion  is  tliat  uie  monk  is  at  a  less  re- 
move  from  sodety  than  the  anoheret,  while  at 
the  saaw  time  his  seclusion  is  attended  with 
more  organization  and  detail.  This  distanotion 
is  dearly  seen  in  the  fact  that  8  centuries 
after  the  instituticm  of  monasticism,  the  Trol- 
lan  conncil  (692)  ordain  that  no  person  ahall 
be  admitted  an  anchoret  until  he  nas  remded 
8  years  in  a  monastery.  The  anchorets  have 
preserved  the  distinction  to  this  day.  They  are 
still  to  be  foond,  in  the  East,  unconnected  witb 
any  convent  (lutbough  Obwlemagne  ordered 
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that  they  should  thus  connect  themselvea, 
throughout  his  dominions),  and  preserve  the 
same  aioetio  mode  (tfUfbf  Boarcdy  uiBiienoedbT 
the  more  social  t^pe  which  modem  QhrisUaai- 

has  assumed  in  aH  branches  of  the  diuroh. 
The  extreme  penances  and  mortifioations  to 
which  tiie  early  anchoret  subjected  himself 
seem  aknoet  fabulous.  They  lived  for  years  in. 
caves  or  oeUa  scarcely  lai^  enough  to  admit  of 
motion,  where  they  practised  the  most  rigOToas 
and  prolonged  abstinence ;  stood  in  unoomfort- 
able  attitudes  until  permanentiy  deformed; 
looked  at  the  sun,  without  winking,  until  they 
wereblmd;  and  repeated  mystical  syllables  and 
sentences,  holding  the  breath,  expecting  so  to 
seonre  an  infinx  of  divine  life,  or  to  be  absorb* 
ed  into  the  Deity.  Simon  StyUtes,  a  Syrian 
(4c20)y  is  a  remarkable  6zam]de  of  asoetio  prao* 
tioe.  U  is  said  that  Ibr  40  years  be  lived  on 
the  top  of  a  pQlar,  or  tower,  near  Antioeh,  ex* 
posed  to  an  atmospheric  changes,  and  olaiming 
to  be  a  mediator  between  heaven  and  eartli, 
preached  repentance  to  the  crowd  who  gather- 
ed below.  His  eastern  origin  will  account  for  the 
soperiiV  rigor  of  his  asoeticiBm.  Some  writers 
consider  Skioch,  Elijah,  John  the  Baptist,  and 
Jesus,  to  have  been  andiorets.  TheTherapeuts 
of  I^lypt,  who  were  probably  derived  fnmi  the 
Jewish  Essenes,  were  an^orets,  or  at  least 
ascetics.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Nazarites  of  the 
Old  Testament  Bat  so  far  as  Ohristian  anchor- 
ets are  concerned,  they  must  be  referred  to  the 
timeof  theDeoian  perseoution,  as  the  era  when 
they  first  attained  to  any  historic  oon^eration. 
This  was  the  immediate  impulse  which  filled 
theforestfl  and  deserts  <rf  Sjria  and  Itoniotap 
mia  with  a  raoe  of  exiles  who  pre&md  ttua 
isolation  and  gloom  of  a  cave  to  the  raaooda- 
tion  dt  their  fidth  or  the  horron  of  heathen 
torture.  They  naturally  turned  to  the  East  hi 
their  orile,  as  offering  more  qrmpathy  with  the 
Gnostic  and  Uanioheean  philraophy,  which  Uea^ 
tiiouflh  nnoonscionsly.  at  the  fonndatitm  of  as- 
ceticism. And  for  the  same  reason,  all  the 
forms  of  the  ascetic  epirit  were  developed  later 
in  the  Western  ohunui  than  in  the  Eastern. 

ANOHOYT,  a  small  fish  of  the  genus  m- 
grauhiM  of  Ouvier,  the  peculiar  features  of  whtdi 
are  the  opening  <k  the  month  extending  behind 
the  ^es,  and  we  lon^  aharp  head  and  project' 
ing  ui^ier  Jaw.  It  is  distangni^ed  from  the 
^B»t  ai^othw  dndlar  fishes,  by  its  very  short 
anal  fin,  nd  Ihtf  dorsal  fin  being  immediately 
abovethe  ventraL  Anchovies  enter  the  Med- 
iterranean from  the  sea  in  enormous  dKiala  in 
tiie  spring,  and  deposit  their  ova  idimg  tiie 
shores  hi  May,  June,  and  July.  They  are  caught 
like  the  herring,  with  neta  at  night  with  the 
use  of  lights.  Ghorgona,  a  small  iuaod  west  ot 
Leghorn,  is  a  famous  place  for  the  fisheries,  and 
it  givea  its  name  to  the  best  quaUties  of  the  com- 
mercial article.  Other  important  fisheries  are 
along  the  coasts  of  Provence  and  Catalonia. 
As^e  fish  are  ts^en,  the  bodies,  separated  from 
the  heads  and  entr^ls^  are  salted  and  packed  in 
small  barrels,  and  in  thia  state  are  ready  for 
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exportation.  Sent  to  oUier  ooontries  they  are 
there  rqtaoked  in  botUee.  The  brine,  in  which 
tiiey  are  kept,  is  reddened  with  ochre  and  Ve- 
netian red,  which  is  supposed  to  be  done  for 
the  pnrpoee  of  concealing  the  othw  lUrt.  Not- 
wttnstanding  tiheir  impnnties  and  the  anbstita- 
ticoi  of  many  tuforior  flsh,  tnohoHBS  are  s  fi^ 
Torite  relish  at  the  breaJmat  table  with  mai^, 
heiag  tdran  oat  of  the  bottles  and  eaten  raw. 
Aaiwiawj  sanoe  has  been  a  fhTtnite  oondiment 
firom  tiie  time  of  the  Romans.  They  called  it 
{fonm,  and  prepared  it  as  it  ia  now  made^' 
which  is  by  bmising  and  btnling  the  fish  over  a 
slow  fire  with  melt&d  bntter. 

ANCHYLOSIS  (Or.  oYmikwrw,  a  bending^ 
a  stiff-joint,  which  may  be  fixed  ^ther  in  a 
crooked  or  a  straight  foroi.  Joints  are  so  oon- 
Btmcted  ss  to  allow  the  motion  of  oontignoos 
smooth  sar&oes  one  npon  another,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  hinge  or  ball  and  socket  arUoolation ; 
and  tiiis  motion  is  fiudlitated  by  the  interven- 
tion (tf  a  thin  synovial  floid  between  the  smooth 
■ur&oea  <tf  the  contigootu  cartilages  within  the 
Joint,  The  lobrioaouig  floid  is  seoreted  oon- 
stantlT  by  a  morial  membrane  sorroanding 
tiie  join^  and  lining  probably  the  snrftoes 
within;  motiw  of  the  parts  being  necessary  to 
the  seoretioa  of  the  flnid,  the  fimctions  of  all 
parts  (tf  an  artionlsticm  hannomze  in  the  natu- 
ral and  bMlthy  state;  bat  ^sease  or  accidental 
want  of  motion  in  the  parts  may  interfere  with 
the  natural  equilibrium  of  the  fonctions,  and 
produce  a  serious  derangement  of  the  natural 
relations.  Whateyer  interferes  with  the  regular 
•eeretion  and  absorption  of  the  lubricating 
synovia,  naturally  conses  difficulty  in  the  mo- 
tion of  the  articular  sor&oes  up<m  each  other, 
and  if  the  interruption  be  continued  long,  the 
Joint  is  wt  to  beocmw  stiff  and  qnite  immov- 
able. All  (H^aniiedairnotares  in  perpetual  0(m- 
taot,  without  notionf  have  a  tendency  to  grow 
togetiier  in  tiie  oq^uism ;  and  where  a  mat, 
for  want  of  motion  and  of  labrioatingfloM  be- 
tween the  oontigooaa  movable  soriaoee  of  car- 
tilage, is  k^  Img  in  these  oonditiona,  the  sor^ 
&oes  are  apt  to  grow  toother  and  form  an  an- 
ohvlons,  or  stiff-Joint,  or  umnovable  artionlatioo. 
"Wnen  the  bones  of  a  limb  are  firactored  near 
a  joint  it  is  sometimes  neoeasa^,  after  a^nst- 
ment  of  the  i^tored  parts,  to  fix  the  limo  in 
one  immovable  position,  until  the  parts  unite 
agmn ;  and  this  requires  mostiy  sevend  weeks 
atleast,  during  which  time  the  joint  is  never 
moved ;  and  where  the  inflammation  caused  by 
the  first  iqjuiy  ^reada  to  ttu  Jcont  in  the  vicin- 
ity, it  may  Inauoe  absorptions  the  lubricating 
iQiiovia  and  oanae  the  arti(Hdar  sorfiuns  to  gro  w 
t(»etha-,  forming  a  stiff  J(nnt  or  anchyloMa^ 
Disease  in  the  bones  from  other  canaes  maj 
tnoduoe  similar  results ;  and  sometimes  it  u 
unpoflsible  to  remedy  the  evil.  In  snoh  oaseSi 
it  is  important  to  g^ve  such  a  form  to  the  stiff- 
Joint  as  shall  cause  it  to  be  least  inconvenient 
to  tiie  patient  When  anchylosis  of  the  finger 
Joints  is  ^prehended  from  iqlory  to  the  han£  it 
IB  better  that  the  fingers  du»ld  be  partially 
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bent  inward,  tiian  remmn  extended;  si  tiu; 
are  more  usenil  in  one  poratioa  than  the  other. 
Vhra  the  knee-joint  is  imdei^lng  the  process 
of  anoh^loeta,  the  limb  should  be  kept  struct, 
as  that  18  the  least  inconvenient  po«ti<»i  for  > 
stiffened  leg.  The  elbow-Joint  should  babpt 
bait :  and  whatevw  be  the  J<rint  a&oted,  cm 
ahoukl  be  taken  to  seoare  ma  beat  poa&n  d 
the  parts,  where  anehyloeds  is  ioentaUs  ml 
cannot  beVrevented. 

ANCIENTS.   Under  this  name  is  commonlr 
comprehended  the  epoch  of  the  Greeks  and  Hat 
Romans ;  represent^  their  culture,  wisdooi, 
civilization,  and  the  various  notiona^  reUgioiuand 
social  conceptions,  which  prevailed  amwg  then. 
But  in  a  strict  sense  any  epoch  s^)arsted  \ij 
long  intervab  from  another  is  suneet,  ud 
for  reasons  innate  in  human  nature,  is  mors  or 
less  venerated  by  succeeding  generations.  Eich 
nation  and  epoch  transmits  to  its  successcnlhs 
results  of  its  discoveries,  creations,  and  am- 
rienoe ;  and  such  transmisuons  are  received  with 
deftrenoe^  andexerdseanaathoritBtiTebfloaMi 
npon  the  ndnds  of  nnterity.  ^le  Greeki,wbo 
are  now  oonmdered  as  ancients,  not  only  piid 
venwatiai  and  deference  to  the  names  and  the 
deeds  of  the  heroes  of  their  own  race,  1»t 
looked  to  the  Orient  with  almost  the  same  m- 
tinwit  that  modem  nations  entertain  for  them. 
EVom  the  East  came  most  of  their  heroes  and 
founders,  from  the  East  they  reodved  th^  re- 
ligious qrmbols,  and  the  art  of  writing.  Fy- 
tmigoras,  I^to.  and  many  of  the  Greek  found- 
ers (k  philosophy,  went  to  the  Orient  as  to  the 
source  of  knowledge.   The  Greeks  confiid«red 
Egypt  as  the  sanotnary  of  ancient  wisdom,  and 
the  Egyptian  priests,  its  gnardians  and  deposi- 
taries, considered  the  Gieeka  as  mere  joaSa 
and  modems. — The  contest  between  the 
shippers  of  a  past  and  those  to  whrantbepm- 
ent  u  an,  exirted  am<aig  the  Greeks;  and  riito 
said  "  that  the  old  men  were  not  wholly  giuA^ 
nother  the  new  men  dwarfk"    The  put  is 
always  wn^qied  in  a  certain  halo  of  sauiuit?, 
especially  for  dependent  minds.   The  Rcnum 
received  their  myihologjf  refinement,  arts, 
rules  of  style  and  poetry  from  the  Greeki, 
whom  they  studied  as  models.    The  Bonun 
youth  were  educated  in  Greece;  and  to 
any  pretension  to  cnltore  of  mind,  it  was  nfr- 
oessary  to  master  the  Greek  language)  to 
at  least,  Greeks  for  teachers,  and  to  reouve  the 
last  finish  in  Athens.    Greek  philos^i«i 
teatdiers,  grammarians;  crowded  Borne  m  tH 
later  times  <tf  the  republic^'  exdting  the  hatrad 
of  Cato,  who  wished  to  have  them  all  expefled 
from  the  etunal  dty.  At  the  time  Aagw* 
toa,  this  dc^noe  to  the  Greeks  rew^ 
oulminating  point,  and  continued  after  fainL 
jniny  tiie  yoonger  defended  himself  from 
reproach  of  not  admiring  his  oontempoi^ 
epoch,  and  his  own  country.    Hiadras  nd- 
ioules  Roman  artists  and  scholars  for  head- 
ing their  productions  with  well-known  Gre^ 
names.  Chronologically  tiieaeparatiaibetwM 
molent  and  modun  times  ia  maitod  bytba 
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birth  of  Christ,  and  mentaSj  by  the  dsTelop- 
ment  and  elahoratloa  through  the  following 
oentaries  of  the  Ohiifltian  idea,  which  marks  the 
dawn  the  CSuistiaa  historical  epoch.  The 
direct  prodnctivity  of  the  andent  ooltnre  died 
slowly  ont  in  the  8d  oentmy ;  Tcvy  fswj  if 
any,  important  names  marlc  the  fourth.  Ne- 
ther the  New  Platonists  in  Alexandria,  them- 
B^Tes  imbued  with  oriental  conceptions,  nor 
the  short  reaction  in  &Tor  of  the  past  under 
Julian,  ooold  restore  life  to  ancient  ooltare. 
Oonstantine  the  Great  inangarated  the  new 
epoch  as  a  pontire  historical  foot,  and  the 
ancient  epoch  as  an  idea,  was  snperseded. 
Bat  the  past  still  had  worshippers,  all  the  gods 
were  not  entombed,  and  a  new  straggle  began. 
The  Pagans  accused  the  Christians  and  ^eir 
newly  matuorated  religions  conceptions,  of 
tending  to  mssolTe  sooie^,  and  of  occasioning 
■n  the  terrible  wftUwrfriM  which  marked  the 
deo^r  of  the  Boman  world ;  while  Christian 
writers  and  the  &thers  of  we  chorch  reftited 
these  aocQsatioss.  This  was  one  of  the  earUest 
conflicts  between  andent  and  modern  times. 
In  this  struggle  originated  the  ^eat  work  of 
St.  Angastine,  De  OhitaU  JDeij  in  which  are 
laid  down  the  germs  of  the  philosophr  of  his- 
tory, developed  in  onr  times  under  the  name 
of  ^e  providential  theory.  Orosins,  a  disciple 
of  St  Augustine,  wrote  history  with  the  same 
pnrpoee  of  refutation.  The  ancient  mythology 
and  worship  disam)eared  almost  wbolJ^  before 
the  new  system,  a  row  obscure  comers  tn  Greece 
on^r  oroepted,  where  Zens  or  Aphrodite  was 
still  Berred  to  the  end  of  the  6th  oenttuy. 
During  the  first  centuries  of  the  middle  ages, 
tiie  ancients  were  almost  unknown,  the  study 
(tf  the  liStin  language  bMng  limited  to  the 
chorch,  and  to  the  vestiges  of  the  Roman  laws ; 
the  Greek  classics  were  not  thought  of^  or  al- 
most unknown  in  western  Europe.  The  phi- 
loBophy  of  Aristotle,  on  which  for  craturies  the 
scbcdastio  science  was  founded,  was  not  drawn 
directiy  from  Greece,  but  was  derived  through 
the  ICoots,  Arabs,  and  Jews  of  Spain.  Thos 
the  knowledge  of  the  ancients,  and  especially 
<tf  the  Greeks,  disappeared  almost  entirely  from 
Italy  and  Europe,  while  the  Roman  or  Latin 
church,  the  norse  (tf  those  timea^  on  account  of 
her  host^tr  to  the  Eastern  or  Gre^  ohnn^ 
was  Ininucal  toany  iutellectiul  interoourse  with 
the  East  and  Byzantium,  where  the  stodr  and 
the  knowledge  <tf  the  ancients  was  otmtmoed. 
Bat  the  Greeks  bemg  expelled  from  Oonstsnti- 
lu^le  by  the  Mohammedans  at  the  end  <tf  the 
16th  century,  brooght  with  them,  to  western 
Earope,  the  Imowledge  of  the  ancients,  and  for 
this  naaaa  the  sabsequent  epoch  is  called  that 
of  the  reviv^  of  science  and  learning.  The 
ancients  were  now  taken  as  models  in  poetry, 
art,  and  literature  generally.  Chroniclers  were 
now  supplanted  by  historians;  the  authority 
of  the  few  who  mastered  classical  learning,  was 
Btreogtiiened  and  eztraided.  Italy  possessing 
already  a  literature  of  her  own — Dante  having 
admired  hot  not  imitated  Yir^  ^ther  in  oon- 
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oeptaon  orform.  as  the  Hantoan  did  in  regard  to 
Homer— Italy,  in  poetry  and  art,  maintained  her 
individnalily.  The  Itslian  mind  Dreserred  its 
own  indspeadent  ooiirB&  and  althon^  infln- 
raeed  by  the  congenial  Greeks^  did  not  beo(»ne 
slaviahly  inutative.  Taaso  andArioeto  were 
not  imitators.  Spain  was  also  not  mueh  influ- 
enced by  the  classic  taste :  but  beyond  the  Alps 
and  the  Pyrenees,  its  influence  was  powerful. 
What  was  accomplished  in  that  epoch,  in  art 
or  Uterature,  began  to  be  considered  as  barba- 
rian. Imitf^on  of  the  ancients  was  the  watch- 
word. In  England,  however,  Shfdcespeare  in 
the  drama,  but  above  all,  Baoon  shaking  and 
overthrowing  the  authority  of  scholasticasm  and 
of  Aristotie,  pat  down  the  blind  sabmission  to 
the  precepts  and  rules  d  the  past,  and  estab- 
lished the  authority  of  individual  observation, 
experience,  and  thought,  thus  inangorating  the 
jighti  and  daima  of  the  weaent  over  the 
past.  The  17th  centoiy  marka  the  cUmaz  of 
the  worship  of  the  ancients,  and  the  beginnit^ 
of  a  reaction.  In  France,  the  literary  contest 
was  carried  on  with  great  aniraodly  nnder  the 
reign  of  Louis  SUV.  The  sorviving  prot^  of 
the  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  himself  had  pre- 
tensions to  Hterary  fame^  sounded  the  charge 
against  slavish  obedience  to  the  literary  au- 
thority of  the  ant^ents,  and  Comeillei  contem- 
porary of  Richelieu,  in  his  celebrated  tragedy 
of  the  Cid,  took  an  independent  coarse,  wlule 
Boileaa  and  Racine  defended  the  dassioal  models 
and  their  paramount  authority.  In  Germany, 
Thomacdns,  profiHsm-  of  law  at  Leipu&  at  the 
end  of  the  17th  oentory,  oi^osed  the  Umd  sab- 
misdon  to  the  andenta^  ad  was  the  first  to 
lecture  and  write  leamedfy  in  the  Temaoolar, 
Then  folbwed,  in  the  next  century,  the  pow- 
erful, laminons,  and,  in  many  respeots,  hitherto 
unsurpsssed  development  of  German  literature. 
In  England,  Shakespeare  was  almost  forgotten, 
and  for  a  time  the  worship  of  the  dasucs  to 
a  great  degree  restored.  Bacon's  principles, 
however,  exerted  a  certain  d^p«e  of  influ- 
ence ttirough  several  of  his  disciples  and 
oontinoators.  The  stm^le  between  the  an- 
thority  of  the  olasuos  and  the  rights  of 
individuality,  was  renewed  in  France,  after 
the  fall  of  toe  NsDoletmic  empire^  which  was 
essentially  classical  in  Htaratore  and  art^  as 
was,  litewiae,  the  epoch  of  the  rendntion.  In 
this  new  straggle^  the  parties  were  known  as 
daarioists  and  romantidrts.  It  related  not  only 
to  the  worship  ot  Greek  and  Boman  models, 
but  to  that  of  the  native  literature  of  the  epoch 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  extended  also  over  the  fieldq 
of  history  and  philosophy.  In  the  devdopmen^ 
of  the  human  mind,  uie  flrst  investigators  and 
originators  of  knowledge  who  Idd  down  the  foun- 
dations and  rodiments  of  sdence  and  art,  however 
rude  these  may  be,  break  throogb  the  greatest  dif- 
flculties,  and  smooth  the  path  for  their  sucoessors. 
In  justice,  therefore,  they  ought  to  be  regarded 
with  deference  and  gratitude.  Each  period 
in  the  past  has  left  after  it  a  lundnons  record, 
has  dev^ped  aod  hrooght  to  ominenoe  at  least 
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one  of  the  multifann  manifeBtations  of  the  mind. 
If  the  Greeks  remain  nnaarpassed  in  plastic 
barmoDj,  in  Inminoos  and  mnmetrioal  oombi* 
nations  of  proportionB  in  arcuiiteotnre,  statoar^, 
and  B^Ie ;  if  Aristotle  van  the  foonder  of  losio, 
they  still  owed  to  the  East  all  their  knowledge 
in  tne  sphere  oi  transoendent  speoolatioD,  em- 
bracing the  iq^ritoal  and  matorial  world,  and 
aaoending  to  we  first  prin<nide  or  oanae  of  mer 
tlon.  In philo8q>hioala^iiwedatb»f  the  cardinal 
difference  between  anment  and  modem  times, 
seeminglf  oonsiats  not  in  an  absolnte  or  Tirtnal 
enperiorit;'  of  the  one  aboTe  the  other,  bnt  in 
varions  tendenoies,  and  in  the  ^uiefy  ctf  oatward 
and  formal  manifestatiiHis.  It  ocmnsts,  Mkewise, 
in  the  &ot,  that  science  and  knowledge,  among 
the  ancients,  were  qrBtematicallj  limited,  cir- 
onmscribed  to  ohosen  castes,  as  in  India, 
AssTria,  Iran,  or  Egypt,  were  not  cared  for, 
or  were  notaooeariHe  to  the  many,  as  in  Oreece 
and  Rome,  daring  and  immediately  after  the 
medisral  epoch ;  while  the  tendency  of  modem 
times  is  to  generalize  knowledge,  to  ipread  It  to 
tiie  ntmost  amcmg  tilie  masses. 

AirOILLOH,  DAvm,  a  French  Protestant 
divine,  horn  at  Uetz^  in  1617.  and  died  at  Ber^ 
Bn  in  1699.  He  aohiered  great  fone  in  France 
as  a  pulpit  orator  and  theolc^an,  bnt  the  reped 
of  the  edict  of  Kantes  foroed  him  to  em^ate. 
He  went  to  Berlin,  whwe  he  was  received  with 
great  distinction  and  cordiality  by  the  Fmssian 
goTenunent,  and  appointed  as  pastor.  His 
polemical  writings  are  scholarly  prodnotions, 
oono^ved  in  a  spirit  of  oontuliation  which  made 
him  popular  even  with  his  opponents.  His 
character  was  marked  by  great  moral  beauty. 
— OHARiBa,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom 
at  MebL  in  1669,  and  died  at  Berlin  in  1710. 
He  gradnated  as  lawyer,  and  was  sent  hr  the 
Hngoenots  oi  Mets  as  depnty  to  LooIb  ZIV., 
when  the  repeal  of  the  edict  of  Nantee  drove 
him  away  fron  France,  and  ha  setded  at  Ber^ 
lin,  where  he  was  |daoed  at  the  head  of  the 
French  colony.  On  oooadon  of  a  diplomatic 
missiou  to  Switzerland  he  entered,  for  some 
tim&  into  the  servioe  of  the  Margrave  of  Ba>- 
dna-Dorlach,  bnt  snbseqnentiy  retnmed  to 
Berlin,  where  he  was  appointed  historiosrapher 
of  the  king,  and  inspector  of  the  JeVench 
school.  Heleft  many  writings  in  connection 
with  the  edict  of  Nantes  and  t^e  French  colony 
at  Berlin,  also  a  Ufe  of  Bolyman  UI.,  and  a 
treatise  on  ennnohs. 

ANOHjLON,  Jkan  PnEBRB  Fbbdbsio,  aPrufl- 
dan  historian  and  statesman,  bom  at  Berlin, 
April  80, 1767,  died  in  the  same  city,  April  19, 
1887.  Hewasof theabovedtetingaiahedFrenoh 
Protestant  family  who  had  estwUshed  Ihran- 
selves  in  Pmsna  in  ocHoseqiienoe  at  the  rerooar 
tion  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Having  selected 
the  ecdesiastioal  profeesi<m,  he  prepared  him- 
self for  it  by  pursuing  most  thoroughly  the 
study  of  history  and  pmlosophy ;  and  when  he 
had  flnialied  his  course  at  the  university  <^ 
Geneva,  was  q^inted  pastor  of  a  Flrenoh 
obwoh  in  Beriin,  and  pnmflsor  of  hiatoiy  in  the 
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ndlitaiyaeademy.  In  1798  he  travelled  throng^ 
Switzerland  and  France,  and  upon  his  retont 
took  an  active  part  in  the  literary  discnanoni 
of  the  time  as  a  contributor  for  several  joonuls. 
In  1801  he  prepared  for  the  press  his  '^ITisce}* 
lanies  of  Ijtarature  and  Philosophy,*'  nhi^ 
first  revealed  the  maturity  of  his  reflectioa 
iqxmtbeproUemsofmetwliyncs.  Two  jresn 
later  followed  his  most  mqwrtant  historical 
work,  a  **Fiotnre  of  I2ie  Ohu^  of  the  Fdit- 
ical  Systons  of  Europe  irinoe  the  16th  Cmtoy." 
He  owed  to  tiie  fame  of  this  history  ha  Sec- 
tion to  the  academy  of  sciences,  aud  his  &p> 

EQtntment  as  royal  historiographer.  In  1810 
e  renounced  his  duties  as  paatw  and  profesaor 
to  undertake  the  ednoation  of  the  prince  rojal 
of  Prussia ;  and  the  grave  aspect  of  public  af- 
fsirs  now  developed  rapidly  in  him  a  political 
capacity,  the  fmit  of  long  and  patient  stadia. 
He  became  counsellor  of  state,  and  entered  the 
ministry  of  foreign  of^rs,  liien  under  the  im- 
mediate control  of  Hardenberg.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  new  council  of  state  created 
in  1617,  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  most  im- 
portant section  of  the  department  for  foreiga  af- 
niis  when  tiierert^ntion  of  Joly,  1880,  hrokeoot. 
Soon  after  he  was  intrusted  with  the  oitire  di- 
reotion  of  that  department,  and  rec^red  the 
title  of  miiUHter  of  state,  an  office  whidi  be 
retained  till  his  death.  The  principles  both  of  the 
politics  and  philosophy  of  Ancillon  are  suggest- 
ed by  the  tide  of  one  of  his  books,  ''The 
Ifediation  between  Extremes  of  OpinioD." 
His  teniperate  and  pradent  administratioii  con- 
tributed largely  to  preserving  tiie  peace  of 
Enrope  in  spite  of  numeroos  fermenting  and 
troubling  elements,  and  to  this  end  he  bore  a 
part  in  the  conferences  assembled  at  Yienns  in 
1684.  Amid  the  oppodta  and  violent  tenden- 
caoB  of  the  time  he  was  reproached  with  eqnal 
Jostioe  as  bmng  a  conservative  and  a  progKas* 
fve.  The  phiuwophloal  writings  of  A&cilloa 
are  nnmerons,  and  are  marked  by  his  fitvorite 
exer^  of  mediating  between  contraries.  He 
was  too  edectio  to  he  either  the  foundw  or 
champion  d  any  definite  and  cmast^t  ^etm, 
but  fn  adopting  sentiment  and  ^th  as  the 
ground  of  oertunty,  he  has  affinity  witii  ti» 
German  school  of  Jacobt  His  great  merit  is 
what  may  be  termed  his  psychological  sense,  his 
insight  into  the  elements  and  ^ases  of  (^ar- 
aoter,  and  in  various  writings  he  bus  developed 
in  a  dear  and  el^ant  style  interestiiig  questions 
of  pi^choloey,  morals,  esthetics,  and  politics. 

ANOKABSTKOEiL  JonAinr  Jaxob,  the 
assassin  of  the  king  of  SweAm,  Gnstama  lU^ 
was  bora  in  1781,  and  executed  at  Stockhc^ 
April  39,  1792.  The  son  of  a  superior  officer, 
he  became  a  page  at  the  court  vf  Gustams,  and 
sabsequentiy  enrign  in  the  royal  body-goard. 
Bnt  in  1788  he  withdrew  ihnn  nulitaiyserrin) 
married,  and  settled  quietly  down  into  eonntiy 
life.  His  disoontented  disposition,  hovew, 
oould  not  long  rest  satisfied  with  the  even  eurent 
domestic  and  private  life.  At  tiie  same  timo 
he  was  a  man  (tf  Strang  poBtloal  pr^odka^  w 
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w  a  partisan  of  the  old  ulBtooratio  par^  he 
r^ementl/  opposed  the  measores  d  the  Uda 
vhkh  tended  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
Ubowls  by  weakemng  the  power  of  the  senate 
and  tiie  nobilitj.  He  became  imptioated  in  the 
aeditioos  movements  of  tlie  island  of  Gothland, 
and  was  tried  for  treason  in  1790,  but  aoqaitted 
for  want  of  evidenoe.  This  trial,  which  was 
oonduoted  with  great  severity,  roasedatiU  more 
the  sngi^  passions  of  tbe  comboatible  man,  and 
£umed  the  embers  of  political  resentment  into 
fiery  resolves  of  vengeance.  In  1790,  in  con- 
janctaon  with  General  Pechlin,  Count  Horn, 
Coont  Bibbing,  Baron  Bjelke,  Oolonel  Li^e- 
horn,  and  other  discontented  nobles,  the  death 
of  tbe  king  was  determined  apon,  and  on  cast- 
ing lota  who  shoald  exeoate  the  deed,  the  choice 
feu  npon  Anokarstroem,  who  oonsnmmated  it  in 
the  idght  of  Uaroh  15,  1792,  when,  at  a  (a2 
ma$gu£,  he  shot  tbe  king,  who  died  almost  np<ni 
the  spot.  Tbe  pistol  whic&  was  found  in  the 
hall,  became  conclusive  evidence  against 
AndEarstroem,  who  was  at  once  arrested,  tried, 
oonvioted,  and  sentenced,  first  to  be  ignomini- 
ooaly  flogged,  and  then  to  die  on  tbe  scaffold. 
He  met  his  with  great  firmnew,  exulting  to 
the  last  in  the  righteousness  of  his  oom*8e,  and 
all  efforts  to  elidt  ftom  him  the  name  of  his 
accomplices  proved  in  vain.  The  dramatical 
element  of  this  occurrence,  a  king  asssssinated 
by  a  nobleman  of  his  eonrt,  in  the  midst  of 
the  fadit<Hiable  revels  oi  &  bal  maaqiUf  was 
used  by  Scribe  in  1838,  in  his  play  oi  Gostave 
III^  which  subsequently  was  pnt  into  mosio  by 
AuW,  the  Prenoh  oompoeer,  and  this  opera, 
Omtme  ou  U  Bal  Meugui,  etyoys  to  this  day 
much  popularity  upon  the  European  stage,  not 
80  mnoh  by  any  display  of  great  musioal  genius 
as  by  the  tb-amatic  mterest  hovering  aroond  the 
muiderouH  deed  of  Anokarstroem. 

ANCKAB3WARD,  Earl  Henkik,  a  Swed- 
ish statesman,  bom  at  Sweaborg  in  1782.  He 
first  choee  the  career  of  arms,  and  in  1808 
served  in  tbe  Norwegian  war  as  tude-de-camp  of 
Count  Armfelt  The  next  year  he  favored  the 
revolutionary  movement  in  Sweden,  became  a 
leader  in  the  soocesrfol  insurrection,  and  was 
rewarded  by  promotion  to  the  rank  of  coloneL 
At  the  oatbreak  the  war  with  France  in. 
1818^  he  aeoompanied  the  prince  n^at  as  aide- 
de-camp  into  Germany,  and  there  wrote  a  letter 
In  whidi  he  wholly  ^sapproved  (HT  Ihe  oon^hiot 
of  Sweden  in  Mding  the  alUed  powers  in  th«r 
stm^le  i^pUnst  France.  He  tons  drew  upon 
himself  the  di^leasnre  of  the  prince  royal,  in 
obedience  to  whose  mandate,  haviug  reedgned 
lus  commission,  he  broke  his  sword,  and  re- 
tired to  private  and  mnil  life  in  Carlslnnd.  In 
1817  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  diet,  and 
opposed  the  measures  of  the  government,  at 
first  under  tbe  banner  of  Ooant  Schwerin,  bat 
soon  became  himself  the  leader  of  the  national 
apposition.  He  was  admirably  fitted  to  play 
this  part  by  his  ooumianding  figure,  and  im- 
petuons  and  ready  eloquence,  but  he  lacked  re- 
pose of  diaraoter,  mi  nabits  of  mature  refleo- 
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tion,  and  lia  attabks  npoD  the  tq^A  party  wen 
as  indiscriminate  as  they  were  lealoas.  Tet  in 
the  midst  of  constant  parliamentary  defeats,  be 
alwi^  exerdatfd  a  great  Inflnwoe  upon  the 
diet,  and  a  large  minority  <tf  the  members  al- 
ways voted  wilh  him.  His  politiosl  caprices 
sometimes  called  forth  reproaches  from  ul  his 
friends,  and  in  1829,  not  having  obtained  the 
presidency  of  the  constitutional  committee,  be 
passed  suddenly  into  retirement,  declaring  that 
lurther  redstance  to  absolute  power  was  hope- 
less, and  published  a  work  entitled  "  Political 
Principles,"  in  defence  of  bis  acts  and  opinions. 
In  1889  he  wss  called  to  the  premdency  of  the 
oottstifeutional  committee,  proposed  measures 
which  were  rejected  as  too  aristocratic^  snbse* 
quentlj  advanced  an  ultra  democratio  scheme 
which  <Hily  resulted  in  eleoting  Mm  to  the 
diet^  whffle  he  devisBd  several  other  plana  for 
restr^ning  the  nval  prerogatiTeu  all  cS  whlob 
alike  Med. 

AHOEWTTZ,  KiooLAB,  oonnt,  a  Polish  di- 
plomatist, bom  in  tiie  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, executed  in  1794,  notorious  for  his  vices 
but  eminent  iw  his  abilities,  which  raised  him 
to  tbepostofambas8adoratOopenhagen,and  of 
nundo  of  Oraoow.  Xn  the  opening  and  the 
debates  of  the  diet  of  Grodno,  he  played  a 
prominent  part,  and  when  after  the  second  di- 
vision of  Poland  a  treaty  was  condaded  witii 
Roasla,  he  was  deputed  to  sign  it  on  behalf  of 
Poland.  July  S8,  1793.  This  treaty  sealed  the 
fate  or  Pmand,  and  kindled  the  revelation 
of  17M,  which  became  hallowed  by  the  hero- 
ism of  EosoioBsko.  As  soon  as  the  fatal  trea^ 
was  ngned,  a  salary  of  $18,000  was  paid  to 
Anckwits^  by  the  Busdan  government,  and  tbe 
^pointmeat  of  preddent  of  the  council  confer- 
red npon  him.  When  these  fhots  transpired, 
oonfinning  the  worst  snroidona  of  AjuAwitBV 
venality,  the  rage  of  the  people  knew  no 
bounds.  On  April  18,  179^  soon  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revfdution,  he  was  accused 
of  treachery,  and  his  correspondence  seized, 
which  eetabUsbed  the  evidenoe  of  his  guilt  He 
was  doomed  to  death  on  the  gallows  in  front  of 
the  town-ball,  and  his  body  oondgned  to  the 
burial-ground  reserved  for  felons. 

AKCOBER,  or  Abzobxb,  a  town  of  Abya- 
sinia,  located  <bi  a  monntdn,  at  an  elentitm  of 
8,198  foet.  It  ooDslsts  of  tibat^ed  hots,  amv 
rounded  br  itookadea.  It  baa  a  royal  redduoe^ 
and  several  edlfloea  of  worshipi. 

ANOOHA,  an  imp(»tant  maritime  dty  of  the 
papal  st^ee,dbiated  on  tbe  Adriatic,  182  miles  N. 
E.  of  Rome;  population,  86,000.  It  is  the  seat  of 
a  bishopric,  of  a  civil  tribunal,  and  of  a  court  of 
^>peal;  is  governed  by  a  ddegate,  who  is  also 
a  prelate  of  the  Roman  church ;  has  a  good 
harbor,  formed  in  part  by  a  mole  constructed 
by  ID^an;  has  been  a  free  port  since  1782,  as 
regards  trade ;  and  extends  also  to  ks  inhabit- 
ants entire  fireedom  of  rdigious  ojnnions.  Next 
to  Venice,  it  is  the  most  prosperous  oi'ty  on  the 
Adriatic.  The  inhabitants  are  in  part  Jews^ 
Greeks,  and  Mohammedans,  as  well  as  Ohria* 
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tUiu.  Tlio  cltf  U  built  amphitheatre  wise,  np- 
on  the  ndee  of  two  adi<daiiw  hills.  The  upper 
portion  is  called  the  utta  Veochiik  the  lower, 
the  Oitta  Noora.  Anoooa  has  a  atadel,  a  ool- 
l^;e,  a  cathedral,  10  other  ohnrohea,  2  hoepi- 
taU,  16  ooaventa,  and  a  lazaretto.  On  the 
mole  is  fonnd  a  white  marble  trlamphal  arch, 
of  the  emperor  Tr^an,  also  an  arch  in  honor  of 
Pope  Benedict  XlV.  The  cathedral  stands 
noon  the  nt«  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Yen  on. 
Tne  palace  of  the  delegate,  the  town-house, 
merchants'  hall,  and  the  forldflcatioos,  are  the 
other  moat  notable  oUecta  The  oommerce  of 
Anoona  is  verj  otmBiderable.  In  1846,  the  ex- 
vortB  amonnted  to  $2,148,200,  the  imp(^  to 
14,746,000;  1,466  veaaeb  entered  the  port  the 
Mme  year.  Tb»  ohief  artiolee  of  ex^wt  are 
wool,  siUoi,  skins,  sidl-doth,  grain,  tow,  alnm, 
■niphnr,  frnit,  and  Yenetiaii  soap.  It  is  the 
entrepot  for  European  goods  for  the  Levant,  and 
a  chief  point  for  steam  commanioadon  between 
the  Adriatic  and  tiie  Levant.  Its  mannfiactnres, 
which  are  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  con- 
sist of  wax,  tallow,  dlk  hats,  and  paper.  Tbe 
women  of  Anoooa  are  said  to  be  remarkably 
handsome.  Sirabo  states  that  Anoona  was 
founded  in  tbe  time  of  Dionynna  by  a  colony 
of  Syracoaana,  about  400  B.  0.  The  Bomans 
gained  posseadon  B.  0.  S68.  The  Lombards 
oocnpiea  it  A.  D.  693.  880  fhe  Hnasiilmana 
saoked  it  It  iraa  an  indepmdeiU  republic  till 
1682,  when  it  wai  anrrendered  to  the  Tfope. 
It  was  taken  by  tiie  French  in  179&  restored 
to  the  pope  in  1814,  agidn  taken  by  the  FVenbh 
hi  1883,  and  again  sorrendered  in  1888. 

AKOOKSINSALIDA,  adeepandnarrowbay, 
which  stretches  across  the  sonthem  extremity 
<tf  the  Andes  from  the  PadSo.  Its  form  is  that 
of  a  winiUng  channel  with  many  branches^  pen- 
etrating among  the  hi^  and  rugged  mountmns. 
The  steep  and  predpitons  ndes  of  these  rise  to 
the  regions  of  perpetual  snow,  from  which  ava- 
laoohea  and  glaciers  descend  into  the  waters  be- 
neath. The  length  of  the  passage  is  over  40 
miles,  and  its  width  from  1  to  4  miles.  It  ter- 
minatea  towards  east  in  a  basin  80  mUea 
long  and  10  mileB  wide,  oaUed  Kib-kevater. 
Several  lateral  branches  ran  for  80  mUes 
among  the  mountains. 

ANOBE,  Uabbeal  d*,  whose  real  name 
was  OoKomo  Oowcna,  was  bom  at  Florence 
in  the  latter  uut  tbe  16th  century,  and  died 
April  24^  1617,  at  Paris,  by  assassination.  Hia 
srandfather  was  a  minister  of  the  grand-dnke 
Oosmo ;  his  father  was  a  rimple  notary,  who 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  restrain  the 
bad  pasrions  of  his  son.  After  having  led  a 
vagabond  life,  and  been  in  Bome  for  some  time, 
he  hiwpened  to  rftum  to  Florence  when  the 
household  of  Maria  de^  IkUdioi  was  being  form- 
edj  on  oooasioQ  of  her  marriage  with  Henry 
I'V .  of  France.  Otnunni  succeeded  in  wwa^ng 
himself  into  tihe  aerrioe  of  tbe  new  queen,  and 
at  the  same  time  into  the  good  fevor  of  her  ooa- 
fidant  and  obambermaid,  Leonora  Dori,  com- 
monly called  Galigai,  who  readily  consented  to 


become  bis  wife.  This  marriage,  sirengtbeniaf 

as  it  did  the  connection  between  him  and  tbe 
qneen,  became  the  steppingp^tone  to  Ooudm'i 
advancement.  With  the  graceful  offiraonsDesi 
of  the  courtier,  he  combined  the  algect  sorili^ 
of  the  laoqney,  and  with  the  during  todal 
qualities  oi  the  aooomplished  man  ci  the  vwU, 
the  low,  grovelHng  nature  of  the  intrigniii| 
spy.  8nch  a  character  was  lost  tbe  one  requnte 
to  become  the  mediator  between  Eeniy  IV. 
and  his  queen,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make 
himself  generally  acceptable  to  the  giddy  mob 
of  courtiers.  His  inflaence  grew  from  to 
day,  and  after  the  death  of  tt^  king  there  were 
no bonnda to  hia  amMtioif  oonSdiaguhe fid 
in  tiiefiwdnation  vhidi  he  and  his  t^Hant  wife 
•xenHaed  over  tbe  spirit  of  Maria  ds  Ibdim. 
At  tills  period  of  prosperity,  be  made  tiie  scam- 
sltion  of  the  marquisate  of  An  ere,  and  tbe  mg- 
of  manJial  was  conferred  npcni  him,  wtudi 
was  a  pure  titie  of  conrtesy,  oonsideriiis  that 
he  had  never  smelt  powder.  Presmtiy  ne  be- 
came the  ruling  minister  (tf  France,  and  mon^ 
the  crowds  of  oonrtiers  and  psrantes  vho 
slavishly  bowed  before  the  soocesaAil  adven- 
turer, was  no  less  a  personage  than  the  fatm 
Oardinal  Bidielieo,  at  ttiat  time  an  otware 
bishop,  not  known  to  fkme.  The  Ohevatur  de 
Limifls  also  pidd  homage  in  the  most  homlde 
fiu&on  to  the  marshal,  who^  inflated  by  so  miiA 
proeperity,  displayed  ih»  moat  revolting  am* 
ganoe,  increased  nb  fivtone  at  tbe  vxpvm  d 
tiie  people,  put  his  own  creatures  in  the  plue 
of  the  old  and  ^{nwved  ministers  of  tiie  late 
king,  went  so  far  as  to  banish  the  royal  priscM 
from  oonrt,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  give  nm- 
hrage  to  the  youthful  Louis  XIII.,  the  bod  aod 
snooessor  of  Henry  IV.  In  tiie  mean  time,  the 
Chevalier  de  Lnynee  had  nuned  tiie  ssme  power 
over  the  mind  of  Louis  aIII.  *whiob  the  iaa> 
shal  possessed  over  tiiat  of  tbe  queen  regent 
Louis  Xm.,  yielding  to  the  influenoe  of  the 
chevalier,  and  to  his  own  feelings  of  resattment 
against  the  marshal,  determined  i^n  liis  nibi, 
and  on  April  2^  1617,  as  the  marshal  vasen- 
tuAjM  the  Lotnrre,  be  was  aneated  by  Baron 
de  Titiy,  at  the  request  of  the  kh%  and  diot 
4ead  upon  the  spot.  The  news  of  hie  desth 
created  the  most  intense  exdtement  anung  the 
populace  of  Paris,  who  tore  his  corpse  to 

Eieoes,  threw  the  bowela  into  the  Seine,  and 
ornt  the  manf^edrenudna  in  frwt  of  the  moit- 
oment  Henry  IV.  The  popular  thirst  &r 
vengeance  knew  no  bounds,  and  extended  to 
his  widow,  who  was  convicted  of  witchcraft 
beheaded,  and  afterward  bnnit  upon  tbe 
de  Gr4ve.  His  immense  fortune  was  seqnw* 
tered,  and  ^ven  to  the  Ohevali^*  de  Liiynes,  lot 
ettSot  Marshal  of  France  was  oonfbrrad  npon 
the  same  Baron  Yitry  who  was  instmmMitaliii 
causing  his  deatli,  while  bis  iofut  duld,  ft  boy 
of  10  yeara,  was  outlawed.  ,  , 

AITOBIIM,  a  parish  and  village  of  SeodiB^ 
ritiiatodonthel%Tiot,inBo]tbare^  Itwastlw 
Boene  €i  the  battie  of  Anomm  Mmhi,  vho* 
thft  SngQah  were  defsatedby  the  Booteb  (1M4- 


AK0U3  MABOIUS,  tiie  4th  king  of  Borne, 
li  Baid  to  have  been  Ihe  grandBon  of  Knma, 
aod  to  have  reigned  from  688  B.  O.  to  614 
B.  0.  He  revived  Uie  religions  ceremonieB 
which  hia  grandfather  had  established,  bnt 
which  had  ollai  into  deenetode.  He  waged 
a  snooesaftil  war  againat  the  Latins,  took  maoj 
of  their  cities,  and  transported  uieir  inhabi- 
tants to  Borne.  He  fotmded  a  00I0D7  at  Ostia. 
erected  a  fortress  on  the  Janionlnm,  and  caused 
several  other  works  to  be  oonstnicted,  which 
added  to  the  strength  and  seoority  of  his  capital. 

AKOTRA,  an  ancient  dtj  of  Galatia,  said 
to  have  been  bnilt  bj  20das»  and  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  an  ancbor  found  on  the 
place  where  it  stood.  This  dtj  was  verr  mnoh 
enlarged  by  Angm^  and  snbseqaentlj  became 
the  capital  of  Giuatia.  Itwassowellsitaatedfor 
Inland  traffic  that  it  warmed  as  adepot  in  Boman 
times  for  the  prodnctions  of  the  East  The  mod- 
em name  of  Ancyra  is  Angora,   ^e  Anooba.) 

ANDATjA,  Buabd,  a  Dntoh  philosopher  and 
theolonan,  bom  in  1 666,  at  Andlahnizen  in  Fries- 
land,  ued  Sept  13, 1737.  Originally  a  country 
dergyman,  he  was  made  professor  of  philosophy 
at  the  nnivendty  of  Franeker,  As  a  thinker  be 
is  withont  origmality,  and  has  no  valne  in  the 
history  of  science ;  but  he  was  one  oT  the  most 
aealooB  defwders,  and  perhaps  also  one  ctf  ^e 
most  enlightened  interpreters  in  his  time  of  the 
Oartedan  j^iiloeophv.  He  wrote  DiatertaHmm 
Aeademiem  in  PhiUtophicm,  aod  a  Sj^ntoffma 
tAMloffie<h]>hy$i£o-met<mhynewii,  in  which  he 
attacked  the  ideas  of  those  <^  his  oolleagnee 
who  professed  Aristotelianism.  In  1713,  he 
changed  his  chur  for  that  of  thecdogy,  and 
strove  on  tlie  principles  of  his  chosen  philoso- 
phy to  overthrow  Spinoziam,  in  a  work  entitled 
Cartaitu  term  Spmosigmi  tnvnor.  He  wrote 
also  controversial  dissertations  against  the 
metaphysics  of  Leibnitz  and  the  ethics  of  Genl- 
in{^  and  a  commentary  upon  the  Apocalypse 
of  ^  John,  which  has  been  highly  esteemed 
among  Dutch  theol<^;ians.  He  treated  also  the 
OMStion  the  existence  of  wibshes  and  en- 
aumtmenta. 

AVDALTJSIA  (formerly  YANDAunu,  from 
the  Yandals,  who  settled  titere  in  the  cen- 
tnyX  the  meet  sooQiem  di^on  of  Spain ; 
lying  between  lat  86"  and  88°  88'  N.  and  long. 
1°  Zr  and  7°  84'  V.  Length  team  E.  to  W. 
about  800  miles;  greatest  breadUi  about  160 
mQes;  area  37,168  sqoare  miles;  popolation 
0849),  2,746,868.  It  is  bounded  on  the  K.  by 
Efitremadnra  and  La  Mancha ;  E.  by  Mnroia ; 
W.  by  Portugal ;  8.  W.  by  the  AtUntic,  and  8. 
and  8.  E,  by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the 
Vediterraneaa.  Its  chief  river  is  the  Gnadal- 
qnivir;  its  mountun  ranges,  the  Sierra  Ke- 
vada  and  Bierra  Morena.  Mulahacw,  a  peak  of 
the  former,  is  11,676  foet  high.  The  dimate 
la  mild,  the  soil  genovUy  foitile,  the  ooontry 
level,  where  not  monntauKHU.  The  vegetation 
partakes  both  of  the  Enropean  and  AMoan 
character.  In  the  south  cotton  and  sugar-cane 
are  ooltivated.  Theee^  with  grain,  oliveB,  winea. 


rilk,  and  ooohlneal,  wool,  and  a  fine  breed 
orses,  are  its  obief  products.  Gold,  silver, 
copper,  iron,  lead,  antimony,  snlphor,  ooal,  mer- 
cury,  ^triol,  serpentine  marble,  and  alabaster, 
are  found.  The  mines  are,  however,  mnoh 
neglected.  The  country  Is  parcelled  out  into 
vast  estates,  belonging  to  the  crown,  the  clergy, 
and  la^  landed  proprietors.  Agriculture  is 
in  a  very  backward  state.  A  large  part  of  the 
plains  is  devoted  to  pasturage.  The  nanufao- 
tores,  once  impOTtant,  have  greatly  declined. 
The  chief  are  those  of  woollens,  silk,  and  leather. 
The  chief  cities  are  Seville,  Oa^  Oordova, 
Granada,  Jaen,  Malaga,  Almeria,  and  Huelva ; 
each  named  fttm  a  province  of  wUoh  it  is  the 
ca^^.  The  oMef  ports  are  Oadii  and  Gibral- 
tar. The  Andaluslans  are  a  mixed  race,  de- 
scended from  Africans,  Oartha^ians,  Romans, 
Gotha,  Vandals,  and  Moors.  Physically,  they 
retain  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  laat> 
named  people.  They  are  animated,  and  natu- 
rally inteUigrat.  They  are  Oatholios  in  religion. 
Tr^an.  the  Seneoas,  Silins  Italioos,  and  Mi^illo, 
the  pamter,  were  natives  Andalusia.  It  baa 
also  produced  some  eminent  poets  and  authors. 

ANDAMAN  ISLANDS  a  group  of  smaU 
islands  in  the  east  part  of  the  bay  of  Bengal, 
between  10°  80'  and  18°  40'  N.  lat  and  93^ 
60'  E.  long.,  oontEdning  8,000  inhabitants,  who 
are  quite  barbarous,  of  diminutive  stature, 
very  slender  Umbs,  and  Jet  black.  Their 
halntations  e^bit  very  little  ingenuity.  They 
have  no  utensils  which  will  resist  fire,  and 
they  cannot  be  induced  to  mmfer  with  atrangera. 
The  language  of  the  people  has  not  the  least 
a£Bnity  wim  any  other  known. 

ANBANTE,  an  Italian  word,  signii^ing  lite- 
rslly,  going,  or  proceeding  forward  natural- 
ly, which  is  employed  by  muedcians  to  indicate 
a  degree  of  time,  midway  between  allegro  and 
largot  or  a  compomtion  of  a  gentle,  calm,  and 
peaoefbl  character. 

ANDATA,  or  Ambaia,  a  river  in  Braril, 
rises  in  theSierra  Matta  Gorda,  and  Mia  into 
the  Erancisotfat  lat.  18°  10'  S.,  its  whole  oonrae 
b^og^Mat  ISO  nulea, 

ANBEBAB,  abo  written  ImssaB,  and  br- 
ifMBum.  is  a  town  in  oentrsl  Ama,  about  85  ndles- 
N.  K.  £.  of  OabooL  It  is  a  populoos  place,  and 

Sntidns  the  storehouses  in  which  is  kept  the 
ver  brought  from  Hariana  and  Ben^enir. 
ANDEKLONI,  Pibtbo,  an  Italian  engraver, 
bom  at  St  Euphemia,  a  suburb  of  Brescia,  Oct 
12, 1784,  died  at  Milan,  Oct.  18,  1849.  At  the 
age  of  SO  years,  after  preparato^  studies  under 
his  fether,  who  was  himself  an  engraver,  he 
entered  the  school  oi  Lonohi  at  miau,  in  which 
he  remained  9  years,  and  <^  wtiich  he  subse- 
quently became  director.  He  was  at  first 
doubtAil  of  his  talent,  and  hesitated  long  ini 
prodndng  those  works  whidh  proclaimed  oim 
(H»  of  flnt  masters  of  his  art  B5s  most' 
adndred  pieces  are  portraits  of  Da  Vinci 
C^novfc  and  Fater  the  Great,  liis  "Hoses,"  and 
"Danrater  of  Jeihro."  copied  aftw  Pouaaan; 
hia    vl^in"  after  BaphaeL  and  his  master- 
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tbe  ""WoauD.  token  in  Adoltery,"  after 
itXuL — ^Fadbtixo,  brother  of  the  preoemn^  aa 
engraver  of  Pavia,  bom  in  1774,  u  flie  aaUior 
of  a  porti'ait  of  Herder,  a  Magdalen  after  Gor- 
leg^o,  and  a  "Hol;^  Family"  after  Pooaain. 

ANDERSEN,  HijrB  Ohbiotun,  Daniah  noet 
and  noTdiat,  was  bom  at  Odauee,  Apm  8, 
1806.  Hia  father,  a  Bhoemaker  in  needj  cir- 
oamstanoea,  eeema  to  have  been  aaperior  to  hia 
olaea  in  literary  taste  and  acqoirementa,  and 
was  <^miliw.i-  with  Holberg^s  comedies,  and  the 
Arabian  Nights,"  which  he  foond  little  diffi- 
onltT  in  teaching  hia  eon  to  appreciate.  In  this 
qnaint  old  town  yonng  Andersen  grew  np,  an 
imaginative  boy,  easilr  impressible,  and  sn^er- 
■titioas  to  an  nnosnal  degree.  His  edaoation. 
ohieflj  acqnired  at  a  ohaiitraduxd,  was  limited 
to  a  bare  knoirtedge  oi  reading  and  writing^ 
Imt  tiuBoks  to  an  nnasaally  retei^Td  m6iiK»7, 
and  an  ambition  to  leam,  he  was  able  to  read 
with  tolerable  &dlity»  ana  oonId  repeat  a  nom- 
ber  of  national  ballada,  and  fri^ents  of  poe- 
try and  plays.  At  9  years  of  age  he  lost  bis 
&ther,  whose  inflaenoe  had  not  been  lost  npon 
him,  and  shortly  afterward  gained  an  entrance 
into  the  honse  of  the  widow  of  a  olergynaan, 
where  he  was  engaged  to  read  aloud  to  the 
family.  Borne  tragedies  having  been  pnt  into 
his  hands,  with  bojish  impoMTeness  he  at  once 
determined  to  become  a  dramatiat,  and  actually 
wrote  some  tragedies,  fiill  of  horrors,  and  ex- 
pressed in  whinutoally  stilted  langnag^  whioh 
excited  audi  a  stomi  of  ridicule  that  his  send- 
tive  spirit  ma  deeply  vonnded.  After  a  short 
fiqjonra  in  a  mann&ctoiy,  where  he  was  ill- 
treated  by  the  workmen  whom  he  had  amused 
by  singfaiff  and  recdting  to  them  passsges  from 
Holber^  he  returned  home,  and  for  a  while  led 
an  inaotive  life,  devoting  hbnself  to  singing, 
and  devouring  every  sorap  of  Uteratore  wiiidi 
fell  in  his  way.  He  possessed  an  agreeable  voice, 
and  83  he  had  long  shown  a  taste  for  dramatic 
literature  and  the  stage,  which  he  lost  no  op- 
portunity of  gratifying,  his  mother  was  advis- 
ed to  send  him  to  the  uieatre.  She  determined, 
howevw,  to  make  a  tailor  of  him,  but  before 
hia  K)i«entioedi^  oommenoed  he  obttuned  per- 
■misnon  to  go  to  Copenhagen  and  witness  the 
performanoe  of  a  jdi^.  On  Sept  6,  1819, 
Andersen  fbnnd  himself  hi  Oopcmhagen  with 
10  rix-dollars  in  his  pooket,  an4  after  gratif^ 
log  the  dedre  whioh  had  brought  him  there, 
Bcmgfat  to  get  an  engagement  at  the  theatre  bi 
Knne  hnmble  capaoi^.  He  was  r^ected  on 
aoeount  of  his  awkwardness  and  ignorance,  and 
was  obliged  to  apply  to  a  joiner  for  employ- 
ment. He  did  not  remain  long  with  him,  and 
agun  foond  himself  a  stranger  in  a  lai^  oify, 
without  iHends  or  money,  when  he  suddraily 
remembered  that  no  one  had  heard  his  voice. 
He  presented  himself  to  Professor  Sibooi,  di- 
rector of  the  royal  conservatory,  who  received 
him  with  kindneaa,  and  recognixmg  hia  talenia, 
oaoaed  hhn  to  be  inatnioted  aa  a  suigw  fiir  the 
stage.  At  the  end  of  half  a  year  hia  voioe, 
whioh  was  in  the  tnuultion  atate,  fluled  him. 


and  his  teaoher  advised  him  to  return  horns  lad 
leam  a  trade.  The  boy'a  ambition  would  not 
allow  him  to  listen  to  this  aoggestion,  and  h» 
Implied  for  assistance  to  the  poet  Guldborg;  iib% 
brother  -of  a  former  patron  in  Odensee,  who 
proved  a  kind  friend.  For  a  yearortwohe 
^mgded  on,  either  as  s  member  of  tiw  die- 
atrical  corps,  or  engaged  in  his  stodiea,  mr- 
mounting  dimculties  which  would  have  dis- 
heartened most  men,  with  a  mngularly  diild- 
like  trust  in  Providence  not  unming^  vith 
soperstititm.  During  this  period  he  wrote  sMiie 
tragedies  which  excited  tbe  attention  of  Oh- 
lenschlager,  and  others,  bnt  which  he  was  tm- 
able  to  have  produced  upon  the  stage.  At  liiis 
moment  Oounoillor  OoUin,  a  benevolent  aA 
dear-sifted  man,  became  director  of  ths 
^eatre,  and  peroeiving  the  genius  that  efans- 
bered  m  the  young  man  procured  his  sdmifi- 
sion,  free  of  expense,  into  one  of  the  goren- 
ment  schools.  This  was  the  turning  pinnt  in 
Andersen's  life ;  be  embafked  in  thia  new  ca- 
reer with  enthudasm,  was  admitted  into  the 
royal  college  of  Oopenhagen,  and  while  ctmi* 
pleting  his  studies  there,  proanced  in  1828  his 
first  work  in  print,  entitled  A  Journey  oa 
foot  to  Amaok,"  which  was  recdved  with  ex- 
traordinary favor,  and  gained  him  the  aoqnsint- 
ance  of  some  of  the  most  inflnentid  peo|^ 
in  Ck>penhagen.  Some  volomes  of  poems  vloch 
succeeded,  increased  his  reputation.  Ohlen- 
Bohlfigev,  Ingemann,  and  otiier  friends  hsnog 
laoonrea  a  royal  stipend  to  enaUe  him  to 
tnvd,  in.  1688  he  vidted  Italy,  a  eonDttr 
whose  impresdons  he  has  reemded  In  1^ 
novel,  the  "  Improvisatorsj**  which  he  deffiodsd 
with  every  mark  d  affectaoa  to  his  friend  Od- 
lin.  It  has  been  tnndated  into  almost  eveiy 
European  langoage^  and  standa  mrivsUed  as  i 

g'cture  of  scenery  and  manners  in  southern 
urope.  His  next  novel,  **  O.  T.,**  in  contrast  to 
this  deecribea  life  in  the  north,  and  "  Ody  s 
Hddler''  some  of  the  most  striking  scenes  in 
his  early  stmsgles.  He  has  written,  bedde 
these,  "  Fdry  Idea,"  "  Picture  Book  withod 
Rctures,"  "  Travels  in  the  Hartz  Mountdiu," 
"  A  Poet's  Bazaar,"  "  Abasaeros,"  "  New  Fdry 
Tdes,"  and  some  volumes  of  verse  and  dnunsh 
In  1846,  he  vidted  England,  where  he  msde 
many  friends,  and  sohsequently  wrote  one  of 
his  longest  works,  the  "Two  Baronesaes,"  is 
the  English  langnage.  His  workB  refleothift 
own  kindly  and  open  dispomtion,  and  are  mark- 
ed by  humor,  invention,  and  a  poet's  enthaassnL 
His  fairy  tales  for  children  are  the  most  chsmi' 
log  things  of  the  kind  oonodval)le,  and  bave 
bMn  read  with  delight  la  every  modem  Ian* 
goage.  In  person  Axidersen  is  tall  and  nnguii- 
ly,  and  somewhat  embarrassed  in  manner,  m 
his  countenance  is  open  and  honest,  and  nu 
conversation  frank  and  unrestrained.  In  iMs 
he  received  a  royd  annuity  whioh  pl***^ 
in  comfortable  drcumstances  for  the  remdndtf 
of  hia  lifb.  An  edition  of  Andersen's  «ob-, 
plete  "  WoAb"  has  been  published  ui  80  vda. 
Iftno^  Ldpaic,  1M7.    Biuoe  tiiat  time  ha  M 


Added  Borend  new  prodnetloiu  to  the  nmnber. 
The  series  at  translations  from  his  works  by 
Uarr  Howitt  has  introduced  him  to  a  large 
eircfo  of  admlrere  in  En^ond  and  America. 

AITDERSON.  I.  A  north-western  district 
of  South  Carolina,  separated  fi*om  Georgia  hj 
the  Savannah  river,  bbonded  on  the  nor^-east 
hy  the  Salnda,  drained  by  a  nomber  of  smaller 
streams,  and  having  an  area  of  abont  800  sqoare 
miles.  The  soi&ce  is  uneven ;  the  soil  fertile 
and  well  coltivated.  In  1850  it  prodnoed  820,- 
649  boshels  of  Indian  corn,  120,863  of  wheat, 
209,067  of  oats,  6,670  bales  of  cotton,  and  966,- 
940  poonds  of  rioe.  There  were  64  chorches, 
8  newspaper  offices,  828  pnpils  in  the  pnblio 
schools,  and  898  attending  academies  and  other 
schools.  Anderson  was  formed  bv  the  division 
of  a  district  fbnnerly  called  PendletoD.  Capi- 
tal, Anderson.  Fop.  in  1860,  21,475,  of  whom 
7,514  were  slaves.  H.  A  coonty  in  the  E. 
central  part  of  Texas,  vriih  a  rolling  snriiBoe  and 
a  fertile  soiL  The  IMnity  river,  na^gable  thns 
&r  by  steamboats,  flows  through  a  rioh,  well- 
wooded  vallejT  on  the  W.  border  of  the  county, 
and  Neches  nrer  touches  its  eastern  boundary. 
An  active  emigration  has  lately  been  directed 
to  this  region.  The  principal  articles  of  export 
are  whe^  maize,  and  cotton.  In  1860  the 
oonnty  yielded  87,606  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
1,996  of  oats,  19,167  of  sweet  potatoes,  764 
bales  of  cotton,  89,624  pounds  of  batter,  and 
1,681  of  wool.  There  were  96  pupils  attending 
schools  and  academies.  Capital,  Palestine.  Area, 
900  sq.  miles.  Pod.  2,884,  of  whom  600  are 
dares.  III.  A  nortn-eastem  county  of  Tennes- 
see, oontdning  about  600  square  miles,  traversed 
l^rC&inoh  and  Powell's  rivers.  On  its  north-west- 
em  border  is  Oumberiand  mountain,  and  on  the 
south-east  rises  Chestnut  Ridge,  between  which 
two  ranges  lies  a  deep  fertile  valley,  well 
watered  and  abundantly  stocked  with  timl>er. 
Stone  coal  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
county.  At  Estabrook  are  salt  and  sulphnr 
springs.  In  1860  the  productions  were  317,724 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  62,708  of  oats,  61,766 
pounds  of  butter,  and  10,191  of  wool.  There 
were  9  ohnrches  and  1,847  pupils  attending 
pnblic  schools.  Capital,  Clinton.  Pop.  in  1860, 
6,988,  of  whom  606  are  slaves.  IV.  A  county 
in  the  K.  central  part  of  Eentocky,  bounded  on 
the  E.  by  the  Kentucky  river,  and  intersected 
by  Salt  river.  The  surface  in  some  parts  is 
level ;  in  others,  gently  undulatmg.  The  scdl 
is  generally  productive.  Grain,  bemp,  grassy 
and  live  stock,  are  the  staples.  The  prodnotiona 
in  1850  were  888,696  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
18,258  d  wheat,  65,041  of  oats,  and  65  tons 
of  bemp.  There  were  18  churchee  and  882 
pnpils  in  the  public  schools.  The  county  was 
named  in  honor  of  Bichard  C.  Anderson,  former 
member  of  congress  fl>om  Kentucky.  Capital, 
Lawrenceburg.  Area,  800  souare  mites.  Pop. 
6,260,  of  whom  1,282  are  slaves.  A  railroad 
passes  through  this  county  from  Frankfort  to 
Harrodsbnrg. 

ANDEESON,  Adah^  a  Sootohman,  bom 


1692,  died  1765.  He  was  derk  in  the  South 
sea  house,  and  becune  chief  derk  of  the  stock 
and  new  annuities.  He  wrote  **AHi^ri(»l 
and  Ghronologicd  Deduotion  of  Trade  utd 
Commerce,"  2  vols.  foL  1762.  This  was  en<r 
larged  by  himself,  and  after  his  death  was  re- 
publi^ed  by  David  MoPherson,  who  rewrote 
the  hlBtorical  part.  Mr.  Anderson  was  one  of 
the  trustees  named  in  the  charter  for  the  estab* 
lishment  of  the  colony  of  Georgia  in  1732. 

ANDERSON,  Alkxandkk,  an  eminent  math- 
ematician, bom  in  Alierdeeu,  Scotland,  at  about 
the  dose  of  the  16th  century.  The  date  of  his 
death,  as  weU  as  most  of  his  history,  is  xm- 
known,  hnt  early  in  the  17th  century  we  find 
him  esteblished  at  Paris  as  a  teacher  or  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics.  Hia  worlcs  are  now 
very  scarce.  They  are^  Su^lemmtum  Apol- 
hnU  StdMn;  AinoXoyia.*  Pro  ZeMieo  J^l- 
Imiani  problmatia  a  M  jam^ridem  tdito  in 
tupplemento  ApoUonii  Sedhwi;  an  edition 
of  a  portion  of  the  works  of  the  eminent  French 
mathematidan  Yicta,  and  one  or  two  others. 
His  style  is  neat  and  degant,  and  distinguished 
by  that  deamess  so  necessary  in  a  mathematical 
work. 

ANDERSON,  AxEZAimBR,  an  En^ish  nat- 
uralist, died  in  1818.  He  vi^ted  the  Oaribt)een 
islands,  published  some  descriptions  of  their 
trees,  and  communicated  to  the  Royd  Society 
of  London  an  "  Account  of  a  bituminous  Lake 
in  the  Island  of  Trinidad."  He  afterward  ^- 
rected  forseverd  years  the  botanicd  garden  on 
the  island  of  St. Vincent,  and  published  in  1798 
a  Toiume  oontdniug  deaoi^ftions  of  the  planta 
ihere  cultivated,  in  whidi  were  finind  an  ao- 
oonnt  of  the  bread-tree  (artoeofpui  tneua),  and 
interesting  detdb  concerning  toa  cnltare  of  the 
clove-tree  and  cinnam(m-tree.  For  this  work 
he  received  a  silver  medal  from  the  society 
of  the  arts,  and  for  two  subsequent  work^ 
one  of  which  was  upon  the  introduction  of  the 
dove-tree  into  the  East  Indies,  and  was  accom- 
panied with  plates,  he  received  from  the  same 
sodety  a  gold  medal.  Of  the  life  of  Anderson, 
littie  is  known  except  by  his  writings. 

ANDERSON,  Sib  Ediccbd,  an  English  judge, 
bom  about  the  year  1540,  at  Broughton,  or 
Flixborongh  (it  is  uncertain  which),  in  lincoln- 
shire,  died  Aug.  1, 1605.  He  was  educated  at 
lincoln  college,  Oxford,  afterward  studied  law, 
and  in  1682  was  made  chief  Justice  of  the  com- 
mon pleas,  whidi  offloe  he  hdd  until  his  death. 
He  was  an  able  and  learned  judge,  and  espe- 
daUy  distinguished  himsdf  by  his  zed  for  the 
esteblished  church,  and  his  harshness  toward 
dissenters.  Two  works  of  his  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  are  esteemed  of  great  authority. 
They  are,  "Reports  of  Oases  Mgued  and  ad- 
judged in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the 
Common  Bench,"  fol.,  London,  1644 ;  and 

Resolutions  and  Judgments  on  the  Cases  and 
Hatters  agitated  in  all  the  Courts  of  Westmin- 
ster, in  the  l^ter  end  of  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,"  4to,  London,  1666. 

ANDERSON,  Geobo,  a  Danish  traveller, 
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born  at  Tondem,  in  the  doohy  of  Sleswicik,  at 
aboat  tiie  commencement  of  the  17th  oentory, 
died  about  1675.  In  1644  be  auled  friHn  ihe 
Netb«-lands  to  the  C^ie  of  Good  Hope,  Jara, 
and  Sumatra,  and,  before  hie  retnm  to  lEiin^ 
in  1660.  visited  Arabia,  Persia,  India,  China, 
Ji^MUi  Tartary,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Pales- 
tine. After  his  returOf  he  entered  the  serrioe 
of  the  duke  of  Holstein-Gk>ttorp,  to  whom  he 
often  related  interesting  tales  of  his  travels. 
He  was  not  an  ddneated  man,  and  was  nnwillic^ 
to  draw  up  any  aooount  of  his  adventures^  but 
the  dake  ordered  his  narrations  to  be  committed 
to  writing,  and  the  work,  after  having  been 
revised  bv  Anderson  himself  was  published  In 
German,  *at  Sleswiok^  fbL  1669. 

ANDERSON,  Isaac,  D.  D.,  an  American 
clergyman,  and  pioneer  preacher  in  the  west, 
bom  in  Bockbridge  comity,  Yirginia,  Harch 
26, 1780,  died  in  Maryville,  Tennessee,  Jan.  28, 
1867.  He  early  indicated  Baperiw  intelletitaai 
abilities,  makuiig  himself  a  mvc^te  and  com- 
panuHL  of  boys  older  than  >'*™^lf,  and  whm 
bat  7  years  of  age,  had  reed  the  easier 
Latin  authors.  At  the  age  of  14,  he  entered 
liberty  Hall  academy,  sulMeqnently  and  better 
known  as  Washington  college,  and  there  laid 
tiie  foundation  of  his  fature  learning.  His 
method  of  study  did  not  proceed  merely  from 
a  Bcbolarly  habit  and  profession,  but  was  rather 
sngg^ted  by  the  inquiries  of  his  own  intellect, 
and  by  a  denre  to  sonnd  the  depths  of  every 
subject  which  came  to  occupy  his  mind.  Hence 
he  was  a  student  not  more  during  his  school- 
days, than  amid  the  exhausting  toils  of  the 
hiuf  century  which  succeeded  them.  AAer 
leaving  the  academy,  he  hesitated  for  2  years 
whether  to  chooae  the  olwioal  or  the  legal  pro- 
fiasnon.  More  than  onoe  he  determined  to  study 
law,  but  the  final  reaolt  of  his  meditation  was 
a  decision  to  devote  himself  to  the  miniatiy. 
He  immediately  commenced  his  theological 
stupes  under  Bev.  Samuel  Brown,  a  Presbyte- 
rian  divine,  wh(»e  metaphyseal  acuteness  g^j»sd 
for  him  the  titie  of  the  Edwards  of  Yii^nia. 
At  this  time  he  removed  with  his  father's  fam- 
ily to  Union,  Tenne^ee,  continued  his  studies 
there,  and  puzzled  his  preceptors,  by  adopting 
some  of  the  tenets  of  what  was  called  the  new 
divinity.  After  much  disonsdon  and  thought 
he  however  accepted  snbstantially  the  doctrines 
of  the  old  orthodojnr.  He  received  in  1602 
from  the  Union  Presbytery  a  Hoense  to  pre^di, 
and  dnrin^;  hia  first  aettlemeot  of  9  years  de- 
rived his  income  ohtefly  from  his  farm  and  from 
8oho<^-teachiiig.  In  addition,  too,  to  all  his 
regular  labors,  inroired  by  the  example  of 
Whitefield,  whose  life  be  had  lately  read,  he 
made  missionary  tours  through  the  a^aoent 
counties,  preaching  now  from  the  stump  of  a 
tree,  now  in  a  rade  log-cabin,  to  motley  and 
untaught  m>wds,  who  assembled  with  their 
guns,  and  cronohed  on  the  ground  or  sat  on  horse- 
back to  listen  to  him.  In  IBll  he  was  invited 
to  be  pastor  of  a  church  in  Maryville,  and  be- 
gan to  tozn  his  attention  partionlarly  to  per- 


niadhiff  yonng  men  to  enter  the  ndnistiy,  and 
meet  the  wants  of  the  spiritual  deeolation  wide* 
spread  around  him.  After  in  rain  seddng 
help  from  the  missionary  sodeties,  he  deter- 
minedf  unassisted,  to  establish  a  school  for  the- 
ological edoeation.  He  gathered  a  daas  at  fi 
young  men,  eatabUahed  a  bow^ng-hoose,  took 
upon  himsialf  the  duties  of  inunction,  and 
with  great  energy  and  self-denial,  amid  qipon- 
tion  and  disoouragements,  suooeeded  in  foimd- 
ing  th»  Weston  theological  seminary,  vbidt 
has  since  beocnue  an  important  institutioii.  He 
remained  !n  Maryville  till  his  death,  fUfilfing 
the  various  duties  of  pastor,  misnonaiy,  auS 
teacher. 

ANDERSON,  Jauh,  a  Scottish  antiqoaiy 
and  lawyer,  bom  at  Edinburf^  Aug.  6, 1662, 
died  April  8,  1728.  In  1705  he  published 
"  An  Essay  showing  that  the  crown  of  ScotUnd 
is  Impend  and  Independent,"  in  answer  to  a 
pamiAlet  entitied  the  "  Superiority  and  ffiiect 
l)<Hiuni<HL  of  the  Imperial  (>own  and  Sugdom 
of  ICnglflwd  over  the  Grown  and  Kingdom  d 
Scotland,**  irhioh  had  appeared  a  ahwt  time 
befbre.  The  snbjeot  discosaed  in  these  tracts 
excited  at  that  time  the  greatest  interest  in 
Scotland,  and  AnderMm  received  the  thanks  of 
the  Scottish  parHament,  bemde  a  presoit  Ln 
money,  and  a  commission  to  collect  and  pabliah 
such  ancient  documents  Ulnstrative  of  the  na- 
tional independence  as  he  might  deem  fmpei. 
But  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  to<^  place 
shortly  afterward  and  caused  much  disarrsnge- 
ment  in  his  plans.  Not  long  after  this  ereot 
he  removed  to  London,  where  he  employed 
himself  in  literary  labors,  and  in  endeavor- 
ing to  obtain  a  recognition  of  his  claim*  on  the 
government,  while  from  1716  to  1717  be  wn 
poetmaster-general  of  Sootiand.  AUbongfa  hs 
did  not  live  to  put  the  &uBhinff  touch  to  the 
book  which  he  had  been  reqaested  by  the  Scot- 
tish parliament  to  compile,  he  was  yet  able  to 
acctmiplish  a  highly  useful  work  in  his  "  OA- 
lections  relating  to  the  History  of  Mary,  Qneen 
of  Scotland,"  4  vols.  4co ;  while  hia  great  voA 
app^red  after  his  death,  in  1786,  nnder  the 
title  of  Seleetut  Diphmatum  et  Nvmuw^vn 
Bcotia  ThesaurvM,  with  a  prefeoe  by  Bnddi- 
man,  its  learned  editor. 

ANDERSON,  Jaidb,  on  eminent  Sootg 
writer  on  agricolture,  political  ecwiomy,  ud 
natural  science,  bom  at  the  village  of  Hemw- 
ton,  near  Edlnbuish,  in  1789,  died  Oct.  15, 
1808.  Whae  yet  in  his  youtii,  he  lost  Ms 
parents,  and,  at  the  age  of  16,  assn'Of^J^" 
charge  nit  the  paternal  farm,  which  had  Iwen 
cultivated  by  ms  ancrators  for  several  genwa- 
tions.  Thinking  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  de- 
^ble  to  a  fkrmer,  he  attended  a 
lectures  on  that  soienoe  delivered  by  Dr.  Omwn 
at  Edinbur^  and  was  still  very  yoong,  whai 
he  introduced  among  the  farmers  of  hia  neigti- 
borhood  the  two-horse  plough  without  wheels, 
an  implement  far  more  useral  than  the  heaWi 
lumbering  apparatus  previously  empk>yed.  li^ 
1768  he  to^  a  leaae  of  a  fivm  of  1,800  aores  in 


A1)erdeeiuhlre,  the  onltiration  of  vhloh,  until 
the  time  of  his  taking  it,  had  been  mnch  neg- 
lected. Here  he  resided  for  abont  20  years, 
and  it  was  while  here  that  he  made  his  first 
appearance  as  an  author,  oontribating  to  the 
"Edinburgh  Weekly  Magazine,"  in  1771,  a 
series  of  essays  on  planting,  which  were  in 
1777  collected  and  puDlished  separately  by  their 
aathor,  who,  from  that  time  nntil  1^,  wrote 
and  published  freqnmUy.  In  1780  ha  reoelTOd 
from  the  nnivend^  of  Aberdeen  ih»  degree  of 
doctor  of  law^  and,  in  1788,  removed  to  £din> 
burgh.  Hartog  written  a  pui^jhlet  with  regard 
to  the  national  flsheriee,  ne  was  employed  by 
the  government  to  make  a  Burrey  of  the  Heb- 
rides and  the  western  ooasts  of  Scotland,  with 
a  view  to  the  improvement  of  that  branch  of 
industry.  In  1791  he  established  a  periodical 
called  the  "  Bee,"  which  was  continaed  until 
1794,  and  comprises  18  volumes  8vo.  This 
publication  was  of  a  literary  and  soientifio 
character,  yet  demgned  especially  for  the  amuse- 
ment and  iostructiou  of  the  young.  Having 
removed  to  the  neighborhood  of  London  in 
1707,  he  commenced  in  April,  1799,  the  pabli- 
cation  of  a  periodical  entitled,  "  Beoreations  in 
Agrioulture,"  which  oontinned  to  appear  until 
Uarch,  1802,  and  of  which  the  moat  valuable 
papers  were  contributed  by  Ita  e^r.  One  of 
them  has  attracted  espedal  attention,  as  con- 
taining a  dear  «q>orition  of  the  theory  of  rent^ 
afterward  set  forth  by  Halthns,  Weet,  and  Ri- 
oarda  For  some  years  previous  to  his  death, 
Dr.  Anderson's  constitution  was  very  maoh 
broken  down  in  consequence  of  his  severe  men- 
tal application.  His  writings  are  nameroos,  and 
have  exercised  an  importtuit  Influence  on  the 
improvement  of  agriculture  in  Great  BritalD 
and  on  the  popularization  of  science. 

ANDERSON,  JoHiiw,  a  German  lawyer,  Ihi- 
gnist,  and  geogr^her,  bom  at  Hambui^,  March 
14, 1674.  £ed  Jlkj  8, 1748.  He  took  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  law  at  Leyden  in  1097,  and, 
after  apeDfing  some  time  in  travel.  establiBhea 
hinudf  as  a  lawyer  in  his  native  oity  of  Ham- 
buTK  where,  in  1708,  he  was  made  syn^  and, 
in  1782,  first  bui^master,  holding  this  lattOT 
office  until  his  death.  In  1711  he  was  sent  on 
an  embassy  to  Frederic  IV.,  king  of  Denmark ; 
in  1713  was  the  representative  of  the  city  of 
Hambui^  at  the  congress  of  Utrecht;  and,  in 
ITIO,  a  member  of  an  embassy  sent  to  Louis 
XIV.  These  offices  of  trust  Anderson  filled 
with  great  credit,  and,  at  the  same  time,  em- 
ployed himself  in  literary  and  soientifio  labors. 
His  most  important  work  was  published  after 
his  death,  and  was  on  the  natural  history  of 
Greenland  and  Iceland.  It  has  since  been  trans- 
lated into  Danish  and  French. 

AKDEB80N,  John,  a  Scotch  prolWr,  and 
founder  of  the  nniveiw^  which  bears  his  name 
at  Glasgow,  bom  in  tiie  parish  Roseneath, 
Dunbartonshire,  in  1738,  died  Jan.  18,  1798. 
He  received  the  mdiments  of  his  education  at 
Stirling,  where,  having  lost  his  fother  early  in 
llfo,  he  lived  with  an  aont^  who  had  taken 
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charge  of  Us  edaoation.  He  afterward  studied 
in  the  univerdty  of  Glaetgow,  where,  in  170^ 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  Oriental  lan- 
gnages.  Anderson  had,  however,  an  ardent  love 
of  uie  exact  Boienoes,  and.  in  1760,  be  was 
placed  in  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy,  which 
position  he  held  until  his  death.  He  was  a  man 
of  benevolent  disposition,  and  very  de^rous 
of  spreading  information  on  scientific  subjects 
amonx  the  poorer  daasee.  For  this  purpose  he 
estawidied  a  gratnitona  course  of  lectiires^  in 
whidi  he  endeavored  to  bring  tiie  tmtiis  of 
sdenoe  b^re  the  minds  his  aodiraoe  in  a 
dmple  and  attractive  manner.  These  lectures 
were  very  successful,  and  were  continued  until 
the  end  of  his  life.  By  his  will  he  directed 
all  his  property  to  be  implied  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  educational  institution  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poorer  classes.  Thongh  this  in- 
stitution was  conducted  at  first  on  a  smaller 
scale  than  its  founder  had  intended,  owing  to 
a  deficiency  cf  fbnds,  it  has  since  increased  its 
means  of  usefhlnees,  and,  in  1802,  had  15  pro- 
fessors, who  delivo^  lectures  on  surgery, 
ohemistty,  institutes  of  medicine,  practice  of 
medicine,  anatomy,  medical  Jurispradence  and 
pdice,  natural  phdosophy,  mathematics,  logic, 
Dotanyj  modnn  languages,  drawing,  painting, 
&C.  Dr.  Andersm  wrote  a  work  entitled  ^'  In- 
■titutes  of  Physic,"  which  made  its  ai^iearanoe 
in  1786,  and  passed  throngh  6  editions  in  the 
course  of  the  next  10  years.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  a  work  on  the  Roman  antiquities  be- 
tween the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  of  many  arti- 
cles written  for  periodicals,  and  of  a  paper 
entitied  Essays  upon  War  and  KUitary  In- 
struments," a  subject  to  which,  at  one  time,  be 
gave  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

AKImtSON,  RiOBAso  0.,  minister  of  the 
Uidted  States  at  the  republic  of  Oolombia,  in 
the  first  part  of  the  present  century.  He  was 
bora  in  the  state  €a  Eentocky,  and  was  fw 
several  years  a  membw  of  congress.  He  died 
at  Cartagena,  July  24, 1626,  while  on  his  way 
to  Panama  to  Jmn  the  assembly  of  American 
nations,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  envoy 
extraordinary. 

ANDERSON,  Robebt,  a  Scotch  phvsieian 
and  man  of  letters,  bom  at  Csmwortn  in  the 
county  of  Ltutarkahire,  Jan.  7,  1750,  died  at 
Edinbni^h  Feb.  20,  1830.  He  was  at  first  in- 
tended for  the  church,  and  studied  divinity  for 
some  time  at  the  nnivermty  of  Edinburgh,  but 
finally  relinquished  this  pursuit  for  the  study  of 
medicine.  Having  taken  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
at  the  university  of  St  Andrews,  in  1778,  he 
oommenced  practice  as  a  physiolan  at  Alnwick. 
His  tastes,  however,  led  him  to  litmuy  pur* 
suite,  and,  in  1784^  he  left  his  mrofession  and 
removed  to  Edinbui^h,  where  ne  resided  dur- 
ing the  remaindor  ot  ms  lifb.  He  edited  the 
"Wo^  of  the  British  Poets,  with  Prefaces  Bio- 
graphical and  Critical,"  published  at  Edinbui^h 
m  14  volumes,  8vo,  also  the  miscellaneous 
works  of  Tobias  SmoUefct,  the  -wotkB  of  John 
Hoore»  U.  D.^  and  the  poettcal  works  of  Robert 


Bl^r,  with  notides  of  the  Uves  and  vritiiKfl  <it 
each.  He  also  wrote  a  "  life  of  Samnel  John- 
son, LL.  D»  with  Oritical  Obserrations  on  his 
Works;"  Edinborgfa,  18US,  6vo.  Dr.  Ander- 
son was  of  a  benerolent  disposititHi,  especially 
prompt  to  assist  Tonlhfiil  aspirants  for  literair 
nontm,  and  an  ardent  fii«Bd  o£  eivtt  and  nli- 
gknu  libertr. ' 

ANDERSSOK,  Ohabuh  Jobh,  an  Afnoan  ex- 
plorer, b<nn  in  Sweden,  in  the  first  part  of  the 
present  centnry,  died  in  sonthem  Africa,  in 
1856.  From  his  eariieet  yonth,  he  was  fond  of 
adventore,  and  accustomed  to  field  sports,  and 
the  parsnits  of  nataral  history.  One  of  his  pa- 
rents was  English,  and  in  1819,  he  visited  Eng- 
land, bringing  with  him  a  collection  of  living 
animals  andspedmens  of  nataral  history,  which 
he  had  collected  during  his  nnmerous  hontinff 
exonrdons  in  his  native  oonntry.  His  long- 
cheri^ed  wish  had  been  to  travel  in  Africa, 
where  his  love  of  hnnting,  natural  history,  and 
ihe  exploration  (tf  new  regions,  might  all  be 
gratified  at  the  same  time^  but  the  expense  in- 
oidoit  to  aveh  an  andertaking  had  deterred 
him,  and  his  oljeot  now  was  to  dispose  (Mf  Ida 
collections,  and  make  an  ezoonion  to  Iceland, 
where  he  proposed  stndying  the  habits  of  the 
rare  birds  of  that  northern  ref^on.  He  had  al- 
ready made  some  arrangements  with  a  view  to 
this  end,  when  he  met  in  London  an  English- 
man named  Galton,  who  was  abont  malnng  a 
Journey  to  sonthern  Africa,  and  who  asked 
Anderason  to  accompany  him,  at  the  same  time 
offering  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  under- 
taking. Ajidersson  aoo^ited  the  offer,  sailed 
frum  En^and  in  company  with  his  friend  in 
the  early  part  of  1850,  and  readied  0^>e  Town 
Jane  S4  of  that  year.  Dnring  the  greater 
part  of  the  next  4  years  he  was  engaged 
in  famting  and  exploring  expeditions  in  the 
wilds  of  Boathon  Africa,  me^jng  ■with  many 
atarding  adventures,  and  making  large  oontri- 
bations  to  our  knowledge  of  the  nataral  histo- 
ry and  geogr^hy  of  those  countries,  and  of 
mo  manners  and  customs  of  some  of  the  sav- 
age tribes  who  inhabit  them.  For  2  years  of 
this  period  he  was  accompanied  by  his  Mend 
Galton.  but  during  most  of  the  remaining  two 
his  only  aasociatee  were  his  servants  and  the 
savages.  He  visited  the  celebrated  Lake  Ngami, 
then  only  recently  discovered,  pawtnting 
thither  by  a  route  previously  considered  im- 
practicable, and  explored  for  some  distance  the 
river  Tioghe^  which  flows  into  the  lake  frran  the 
norl^  Setiiming  to  England  he  pnblidied  a 
book  giving  an  account  ta  his  adveuturea  and 
discoveries,  and  remained  for  some  time  among 
civilized  men.  But  Ms  love  of  adventore  and  a 
wild  life  was  still  powerfhl,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  returned  to  the  scene  of  his  former 
exploits,  Having  visited  Lake  Ngami  sod  the 
river  Tioghe  a  second  time,  he  started  in  com- 
pany with  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Green,  to  make 
a  journey  in  an  easterly  direction  from  that 
neighborhood,  and  had  lOready  visited  a  region 
never  he&m  trodden  by  the  foot  of  a  Eon^iean, 


when,  on  one  of  bis  hunting  expeffifiona,  he 
was  attacked  and  crushed  to  death  by  a  vomid- 
ed  elephant,  Andersson's  spirit  of  perseTer- 
anoe,  his  courage^  and  his  good  humor,  fitted 
bim  for  an  excellent  traveller,  but  Ms  pwnon 
for  hunting  led  him  into  needless  daastn,  and 
ma  at  last  the  cause  of  his  ontimety  uath. 

AlIDES,  the  range  of  mountains  vhidi  ex- 
tendaalongthe  northem  and  western  eoasts of 
SovQi  America,  from  the  Oaribbean  sea  to  the 
eon  them  extremity  of  the  contiDent  With  i 
length  of  over  4,000  mileB  in  a  directicm  hardlj 
varying  from  north  to  south,  tiieee  monotaiiu 
pass  from  the  hot  climates  of  the  equatorial  re- 
gions through  the  soutliem  temperate  itm 
nearly  to  its  extreme  Teem.  At  their  temuiiA- 
taon,  m  lat.  SO'*  B.,  tiie  dimate  is  indeed  more 
boisterous  and  wintry  than  that  just  over  the 
Hmit  of  the  frigid  zone  in  the  norfliero  hemi- 
rohere.  In  the  soiomer  season,  at  Terra  dd 
^ego,  the  warmth  is  insufficient  to  lift  the  ^ 
of  penwtnal  mow  higher  than  8,600  or  4000 
ftet  above  the  level  <h  the  sea,  while  in  For- 
way  for  such  a  dimate  one  must  go  from  11  to 
14  degrees  ftarther  from  ttie  equator.  As  the 
Andes,  toward  the  north,  spread  out  into 
broader  masses,  and  stretch  upward  to 
elevations,  they  carry  with  tiltem  throngfa  the 
tropics  the  cold  temperature  of  their  southcm 
temunation.  At  any  point  on  their  range,  tiie 
changes  of  climate  to  that  of  the  frozen  regions 
may  be  enoountered  as  well  by  ascending  the 
monntaina,  as  following  their  course  into  the 
high  latitudes  they  reach  toward  the  south. 
They  thus  give  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  eleTtt- 
ed  pluns  of  the  tropics  a  oool  and  sslobriona 
climate.  The  fruits  of  the  template  boms 
here  flourish  under  the  equator.  But  &i» 
mountains  are  not  only  the  regulators  of  die 
climate,  they  are  also  the  great  ocndenso^ 
lifted  up  into  the  hi^ior  reg^os  of  the  stmos* 
phere  to  oatah  tJie  abimdant  moisture  distUled 
by  the  trade  winds,  and  to  shed  it  in  oopions 
atzeams  from  the  eastern  slopes  on  wluch  it  U 
precipitated,  eastward  toward  the  Adantia 
feeding  the  great  rivers  of  the  continflnt,  and 
q>reading  fertility  along  .  their  patiis.^  the 
snow  line  along  the  Andes  varies  in  hei^t  in 
different  summers,  as  well  as  in  different  parts  oi 
the  range.  Its  poaition,  from  the  few  Mta  we 
have,  is  in  the  latitude  of  OhOoe  (41°  tott" 
S.),  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea— the 
observation  made  by  Darwin,  and  the  officers 
of  the  Beagle.  In  oentral  OhUl  (laL  ZS"  S.), 
aoowdiiq;  to  CKIlias  and  Darwin,it  is  li,600 
to  15,000  feet  above  the  sea.  In  Bolivia  (ut 
16°  to  18'*  a),  17,000  feet,  by  Pentland'fl  ob- 
servation; and  in  the  equatorial  re^on,  ao- 
cording  to  Humboldt,  it  is  16,748  feet  high. 
The  perfect  distinctness  of  this  line,  as  slw  of 
that  whidi  marks  the  upper  terminadon  ctf  the 
fcn^t  growth,  which  is  the  oommenoement  of 
the  belt  of  the  liohens  and  email  Alpine  plants, 
is  described  as  a  very  striking  feature  in  Uie 
scenery  of  these  mountains,  and  is  so  r^re- 
seated  in  the  la^  colored  sketches  vhiob  u- 


Imtnte  the  gratt  work,  of  Hiunbddt.— 1a  all 
th^  range^  the  Andes  present  an  almoet  im- 
psnmhlfi  barrier  between  the  eastern  and  west- 
em  sic^  of  the  continent.  No  river  pene- 
trates it,  thoogh  in  the  soathem  part  of  the 
range  its  whole  width  does  not  exceed  40  miles. 
The  passes  across  it  are  wild  paths,  mnning 
along  the  edge  of  precipices,  and  dangeroos 
•▼m  to  the  sttre-footed  mode.  Kan  has 
done  little  to  improve  tbem,  except  in  the 
eievated  jdaios  (k  Pent,  where  the  anoittit 
inau  laid  out  fonr  grand  xoada  frcanliMir  fiir 
Torite  aty  of  Onnm,  wbklh  rival  the  iimllar 
Tortsc^thftandentBinttans.  The  leartelevft- 
tiOB  of  the  sommits  of  these  passes  is  rarefy  len 
than  twice  the  height  of  onr  own  highest  moun- 
tain peaks.  If  it  does  not  reach  above  tbe  ex- 
treme limits  of  vegetation,  it  is  a  favorable 
pass.  Frequently  they  lead  through  the  re- 
l^ons  of  peipetual  snow,  and  doring  the  winter 
months  are  entirely  closed.  Travdlers  are  car- 
ried over  them  sitting  in  chturs,  which  are 
stripped  on  the  backs  of  natives.  In  Chili 
there  are  8  of  these  passes,  south  of  lat  82°  S., 
tbeprindpal  one  ttf  which,  called  the  Uspallata, 
orossea  the  western  of  the  two  ridges  at  an  de- 
ration of  12,464  fi»el^  Korth  of  and  eoat^ 
<tf  3S",  Uifl  monntains  spread  out  to  a  width  of 
100  nules,  and  are  divided  into  8  great  rUgeL 
ai  which  the  western  one  retaina  the  name  of 
Andes.  Between  this  and  the  middle  ridge, 
called  Famatina,  is  the  hi^  valley  of  Ouandit- 
col,  fbom  which  6  passes  lead  to  the  northern 
parts  of  Ohili.  Over  these,  merchandise  and 
the  prodaots  of  the  mines  are  transported  on  the 
backs  of  mules.  Other  passes  of  interest  may 
be  noticed  in  describing  the  range  of  the 
Andes  throng  the  northern  states  of 
Sooth  America. — The  width  of  the  Andes 
aeems  to  vaiy  with  that  of  tbe  eontinent  In 
ita  southern  extremity  the  mountains  hardly 
spread  beyond  a  width  of  40  miles.  They  are 
broken  up  into  isolated  knobs,  which  project 
out  into  nie  Antarotic  ocean,  and  finrm  roofed 
and  barren  islands.  Their  western  ^esy  ex- 
posed to  the  prevailing  winds,  are  bare  massea 
of  rook.  On  the  east,  they  are  covered  with 
forests  of  the  beech  (fagut  lt6tuloide»\  which 
readi  np  to  1,000  or  1,600  feet  above  the  war 
ter,  and  beyond  this  succeeds  the  belt  of  minate 
Alpine  plants  and  the  peat  mosses,  which  con- 
tinues to  the  height  of  8,600  or  4,000  feet, 
wh«re  the  line  tit  perpetoal  anow  is  met. 
Koont  Bamuento,  south  of  Magdalen  sound, 
reaches  the  elevation  of  6,800  feet,  and  many 
otiier  summits  range  in  height  from  2,000  to 
4,000  feet.  Between  latitndes  52°  80'  and  50° 
80'  S.,  the  eonliieni  termination  of  the  moun- 
tains OB  tile  oontinott  is  marked  by  tbe  peetdiar 
inlet  of  Ajooaa.  rin  Balida,  "  a  passage  without 
an  ondeV*  whioh  penetrates  for  40  miles  flrom 
the  Padfio  toward  the  east,  branching  out  into 
many  canals  oS  great  length,  over  whioh  tiie 
Andes  tower  in  mreateoing  predpices.  Among 
thwr  high  lecesses  the  snow  gathers  and  forms 
Radars,  which  are  pushed  downward  1^  the 
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acennmlating  masses,  till  t^y  are  precipitated 
into  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  and  beoome  ice- 
bergs. The  frequent  earthquakes  hasten  thdr 
progress,  and  as  they  are  shaken  down  into 
tbe  deep  waters,  these,  disturbed  by  forces 
above  and  below,  are  tlvown  with  impetuous 
force  agmnst  the  neighboring  walls  of  to^  re- 
peating the  esrthqo^e  shock,  as  the  mountains 
re-echo  ^etnmulbious  roar. — ^For  nearly  1,000 
nules  along  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  the  Andes 
Stan  skirt  the  Padfio  ocean  as  they  range 
nrnthward.  Thehr  western  lidge^  indeed,  stsnda 
■ont  in  the  waters  in  the  ibrm  broken 
ifjlands,  separated  fr<Mn  tbe  range  by  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  whioh  is  but  a  deep  lon^tu- 
dinal  valley.  At  the  southern  temuoation  of 
Ohili,  in  lat.  44°  S.,  the  Andes  begin  to  recede 
from  tbe  ocean,  and  a  fertile  belt  of  country  in- 
tervenes, which  iu  lat  86°  is  about  100  nules 
in  width.  The  mountuns,  too,  have  been 
spread  over  a  base  of  e(^nal  widtb,  and  gained 
in  a  greater  ratio  in  hei^t  than  in  breadth 
over  the  range  in  the  sontnem  part  of  Patago- 
nia. In  central  Chili,  ui  lat.  82°  88'  S.,  is  Uie 
Kevado  of  Aconcagua,  supposed  to  be  the  bigh- 
eet  peak  of  the  Andes.  Measored  by  OetgL 
Beeohey  from  its  uigle  of  deratioD,  as  aeen 
-fltnn  Valparaiso,  whicuL  must  be  more  than  100 
milea  distant,  its  hedght  is  computed  at  28,910 
^et*  About  the  latitude  of  88°  S.,  where 
Oilliss  and  Darwin  found  the  line  of  perpetnal 
snow  bad  reached  the  elevation  of  about  15,000 
foot,  having  risen  in  10  degrees  of  latitude  from 
6,000  feet  a  marked  change  is  observed  to  take 
plaoe  ia  the  climate,  tbe  cu-y  and  almost  rain- 
less atmosphere  of  central  Chili  succeeding 
to  the  cold  and  rainy  climate  of  Patagonia. 
This  change,  it  ia  snpposed,  is  suddenly  fdt  on 
the  Bonthem  veige  of  the  dry  belt  in  a  great 
increase  of  temperature,  which  raises  the  limit 
of  perpetual  snow.  But  there  is  a  \a/^  of  data, 
as  yet,  to  warrant  these  generalizations.  Ttae^ 
cing  the  Andes  from  lat.  flS"  S.,  to  latitade 
82^  we  find  that  the  obidn  still  contanues  to 
widen  till  it  ^reads  over  territory  ctf  860 
miles  from  east  to  wesL   This  is  a  b^ren  dis- 


*  Hre.  SomervUle  spooks  of  Uds  monnUln,  In  her  irork 
on  ph7ri<:sl  geograpbj,  as  follows :  AlthoaKh  designated 
U*  Tolcano,  a  tormseiMnUT  ^ipUed  in  Chill  to  every  ele- 
vated and  anowf  peu,  It  oflbrs  no  trace  of  modem  Igneons 
oiiglii.  It  appears  to  M  composed  of  a  species  of  porphvi? 
gonersUy  foond  in  the  oentre  of  tbe  Chilian  chain."  Dar- 
win, however,  In  several  places  In  his  works,  speaks  of  it  as 
a  volcano.  Alter  describing  the  araptlon  of  Oeomo,  in 
northern  Patagonia,  Jan.  19, 188S.  he  remarks  :  "  I  was  snr- 
prlsed  at  heannK  afterward  that  Aconcagua,  in  Chill,  490 
mllea  northwara,  was  In  action  on  this  same  night ;  and 
■till  more  snrprlsod  to  hear  that  the  great  eroption  of  Cose- 
qsina  (9,700  mllee  north  of  Aconcagua),  aocomptuiled  by  an 
earUiquake  felt  over  1,000  miles,  also  oocoired  within  S 
honrs  of  this  same  time.  This  cotncidonce  ia  the  more  re- 
markable, as  Coseqnina  had  been  dormant  for  S4  years,  and 
Acoueagoa  most  rarely  shows  any  signs  of  action."  In  the 
Penny  Cyelopfedlo,  Aconcagua  Is  described  as  the  highest 
known  volcano  in  the  world,  aad  probably  the  highest 
mnmlt  of  the  Andes,  rising  88,800  fifet  above  the  sea.  Ia 
the  article  ''Chili,"  of  the  "  Encjclopndia  Brltannica,"  It 
is  stated  to  bo  "generally  oonsldered  as  a  voleaao,  but  re- 
cent observation  baa  osoertaEned  this  not  to  be  the  case." 
It  U  possible  that  the  dlBorepancv  In  the  acconnts  may  be 
owing  to  the  monntaln  being  oonlbnndod  with  tbo  volcano 
Buoagna,  whioh  Is  Slav  rlMbUftomValpndflO  toward  tho 
SAB^nisvokuolilnilBMt  liiuwnl  *elteii. 
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trict,  oaUed  the  Dei^blado,  or  iminhatrfted. 
From  its  western  borders  to  the  Faciflo,  a 
-width  of  100  ndles,  the  ooontry  is  sinularij 
desolate.  This  is  called  die  desert  ot  AtaeamL 
It  Is  an  elented  tract  of  1,600  to  2,000  fset 
fa^  to  the  Tcryooast^  and  mar  be  regarded  as 
ft  spur  of  the  Andes  sent  ont  in  this  direction. 
Vast  plains  and  liiUs  of  dry  sand  ^read  otot 
t2ie  wn<^  country,  everywhere,  except  on  ^e 
steep  eastern  slopea  of  tbe  hills,  destitote  alike 
ot  moistnre  and  of  vegetation,  bnt  sprinkled 
with  incmstBtions  of  nitrate  and  solpnate  of 
soda,  and  of  common  salt.  The  ooantry  bor- 
dering tbe  Deepoblado  on  the  east  is  made  ^p 
mostly  of  elevated  rooky  plains,  which  when 
above  the  level  of  the  growth  of  trees  are  call- 
ed ^khkhtuw.  From  this  region  north  into  Bo- 
livia and  Pern,  the  monntun  region  of  the 
Andes  continues  to  increase  In  width.  They 
snread  eastward  in  great  ohi^  into  the  inte- 
lior  itf  the  continent,  and  westward  they  bend 
round  with  the  coast,  which  they  nearly  ap- 
proach. Tbe  mountains  along  the  Pacific 
are  abont  2,000  feet  high,  sandy  and  barren. 
In  a  day's  ^onmey  into  the  interior  from  the 
port  of  Iqmqne  in  Pern,  not  a  sign  of  vegeta- 
tion is  met  witbj  but  lichens  strewed  loosely 
upon  the  sand  with  nottiing  to  attach  them  to 
the  sorface,  nor  is  the  solitude  of  the  desert 
intermpted  by  any  living  thing,  bird,  beast, 
or  insect,  save  the  occasional  trmn  of  cargo 
mules  between  the  coast  and  the  nitrate  of  sooa 
mines,  and  tbe  vnltnres,  that  hover  over  them, 
or  settle  down  to  feed  iq>on  their  prey  broken 
down  and  left  behind.  The  salts  of  soda  (com- 
mon salt,  and  the  nitrate  witii  some  sulphate) 
are  intennized  with  t2ie  sand,  fbrming  hard  in- 
crustations, which,  though  hi^y  attractive  of 
moisture,-flnd  in  this  dry  dim^  not  enough  of 
it  to  cause  them  to  deliquesce.  Where  worked, 
at  a  distance  of  about  40  miles  from  the  coast, 
tiiey  are  in  a  hard  stratum,  between  2  and  8  feet 
tbic^  found  Just  beneath  the  surface,  and  ex- 
tending along  tbe  margin  of  a  great  baan  or 
plain  for  160  miles. — To  the  north  of  this 
region,  where  the  Andes  ^read  out  to  the 
width  of  more  tlian  600  miles,  and  include  be- 
tween their  ridges  broad  vaUeys  elevated  thou- 
sands of  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  the 
territory  of  the  ancient  incas  oi  Pern — a  teni- 
toTj  made  famous  bythe  romantic  and  chival- 
rous exploits  of  the  I^zarros  and  Alma^xM,  and 
now  become  dasno  by  the  works  of  the  his- 
torian, Prescott.  Thou^  under  the  burning 
sun  of  the  tropics,  this  region  enjoys  the  oUmate 
and  fruits  of  the  template  zone ;  and  its  an- 
cient inliabitants  breathing  only  the  invigorat- 
ing ^r  of  tbe  monnt^is,  seemed,  like  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  to  have  escaped  the  in- 
fluence of  the  latitude,  and  assumed  the  quali- 
ties of  nations  living  under  a  colder  sky. 
Through  the  range  of  their  mountwn  valleys, 
extending  from  Fotosi  in  Bolivia,  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  taking  in  the  lakes  of  Aul- 
la^  and  Titicaca,  and  tbe  river  Desagnadero, 
which  connects  them,  and  readiing  beyond 


thdr  capital,  Onzoo,  are  still  to  be  ftmnd  Ha 
ruins  of  thdr  works,  the  evidences  of  their  iof^ 
dMree  at  dvUix^on.  These  are  the  wonday 
ftu  roads  already  referred  to,  whidi  HnmboUt 
in  his  Vvmdm  OordiU^  speaks  of  aisraoif 
tbe  most  useAiI  and  stupendous  worki  enr 
ezetnted  by  man ;  and  Hernando  Pizarro,  tint 
fai  all  Ghiistoidcmi  never  were  so  fine  rasds 
seen  in  so  rough  a  country,  oonstmcted  only  for 
travdkrs  on  foot  Th^y  nassed  over  tbe  mowy 
summits  of  the  Sierras,  uroogfa  the  monntaiiu 
b^  tunnels  cut  in  the  sdid  rock,  over  tlie  preci- 
pices by  steps,  and  tiie  awful  jiiebradm  (at 
chasms)  and  rivers  by  sc^d  masonry,  at  bj 
bridges  swung  by  oder  ropes.  With  the  same 
bold  engineering,  their  aqueducts  for  iirigstiiig 
the  dry  soil  of  the  valleys  brought  water  for 
hundreds  of  miles  from  distant  sources  In  tbo 
mountains.  The  ruins  of  these,  and  oTtemiika, 
palaoes^  tontnmu,  and  terraoed  gardena,  gin 
to  tlus  portion  of  toe  Andes  a  greater  intareatibr 
the  mystery  attached  to  its  aodent  inhalntant^ 
than  one  experiences  in  vievring  in  the  Apen- 
nines or  Alps  the  ruins  of  old  Kcnnan  worb. 
In  these  valleys,  the  gr^ns  of  the  temperate 
latitudes,  as  wheat,  barley,  dec,  are  stiU  culti- 
vated.— ^Large  cities  are  still  seated  among  the 
moont^ns,  as  Pot<Mi,  at  one  time  a  city  of 
160,000  inhabitants,  tiie  most  elevated  dty  in 
the  world,  placed  at  a  height  of  18,830  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  still  at  the  foot  of  much 
higher  elevations,  in  which  are  found  tbeBUver 
mines,  that  have  associated  its  same  with 
mineral  riches.  To  the  N.  £.  of  itisOhuqiutML 
the  capital  of  Bolivia,  in  the  midst  of  caltifated 
fields  with  a  population  of  18,000.  La  Fat  t 
faw  leagues  mm  the  southern  extrani^  <tf  Uk» 
Titicaca,  with  40,000  Inhabitants,  is  situsted  in 
a  quebrada,  or  ravine  620  feet  below  the  lake, 
and  still  over  12,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Tba 
lofty  double  summits  of  Nevado  Illimani  tover 
above  the  city  7  leagnes  ^tant  to  the  £.,  rising 
the  one  24,200,  and  the  other  24,460  feet  above 
the  sea,  while  not  farther  off  to  the  N.  is  the  great 
Nevado  de  Sorata,  26,800  feet  hif^,*  which  ta 
4,000  feet  higher  than  Chimborazo,  long  re- 
garded as  thebi^eet  peak  of  the  Andes.  The 
water  that  flows  through  the  quebrada  of  La 
Paz,  winds  around  the  volcano  of  IHimani,  and 
flowing  northward  and  uniting  with  other 
branches,  becomes  with  them  one  of  the  great 
tributaries  of  the  AmacML  Kine  fine  bridgea 
cruas  this  ravine  in  the  dty.  Though  the  in- 
habitants are  nearly  all  Aymani  Ittdians,  there 
are  in  the  city  a  cathedral,  14  churches,  a  ■asa- 
versity,  a  college  of  sciences,  a  law  school,  ana 
otiier  public  institutions.  Oozco,  the  famom 
capital  of  the  locaa,  captured  and  occupied  by 
PizuTo,  and  despoiled  by  him  of  its  wonderftl 
treasures  of  gold  and  silver  which  adorned  the 
great  temple  of  the  enn,  is  still  a  fine  '^^J^ 
houses  of  stone  in  the  andent  fbrras  and  covered 
with  red  tiles.  Lake  Tltioaoa,  which  is  12,800 
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fbet  above  &»  sea,  a  Bor&oe  of  4,000 
mpun  miles.  Its  shores  and  islaads  du[d(7 
ma&7  ancieot  roinfl.  Keorljall  this  fine  recnon 
is  too  elevated  for  the  growth  of  trees.  The 
sereral  passes  which  oonneat  it  with  tbe  coast, 
crosR  the  western  Cordilleras  at  elevations  vary- 
ing flx>m  18,000  to  16,000  feet— From  the 
region  of  la  Paz  and  Fotom,  a  groap  of  moon- 
ti^u,  called,  b;*  Hnmboldt,  the  Ooi^illeras  of 
the  Ohiqnetofl,  branofa  off  toward  tiie  east,  and 
unite  the  Andes  with  the  monntains  <^  Brazil 
and  Paragm^.  This  elevated  regioif  little  ex- 
plored, is  &e  dividiwr  high  lana  between  the 
waters  of  the  La  Plata  on  the  S.,  and  the 
JtanOoiKHltheN.  To  the  S.  of  tbe  ohains  aie 
the  extenave  pampas  of  the  Argentine  repablia 
extNidiog  into  Patagonia — vast  tertaaiy  and 
allavial  prairies,  whioh  spread  oat  over  areas 
of  hundreds  ot  nules  In  length  and  breadth,  and 
afford  pasturage  to  oonntless  thoosands  of  cattle. 
In  the  mad  of  these  pampas  are  fonnd  the  re- 
mains  of  the  meeatherimn  and  mjlodon,  and 
other  extinct  qoadropeda,  and  with  them  oon- 
clomve  evidences  of  the  gradual  elevation  step 
by  step  of  the  great  pl^ns  of  Soath  America, 
■8  also  of  the  monntains  themselves.  To  tiie 
IS.  of  this  chain,  is  the  level  territory  watered 
by  the  great  branches  of  the  Amazon,  and 
covered  with  impenetrable  forests.  This  ro< 
^n,  nearly  as  l&i^  as  all  Europe,  without 
Bnsna,  is  only  explored  1^  the  oooadcmal 
tnTellera  tiiat  penetrate  the  interior  by  its 
great  river&  Farther  north,  is  another  moan- 
tain  chain  of  moderate  elevation,  called  by 
Humboldt  the  chain  of  the  cataracts  of 
Orinoco.  This  spur  of  the  Andes,  which  sepa- 
rates the  waters  of  the  Amazon  from  those  of 
tbe  Orinoco,  meets  the  m^  chain  from  3°  to 
4*^  N.  of  the  eqoator.  Its  extensioa  eastward 
among  the  wili&  of  the  sources  of  the  Orinoco, 
baa  never  been  explored  by  dvilized  man.-r-Bo- 
tormng  to  the  main  group  of  the  Andes  at 
Cnzoo,  ia  lat  IS'*  8.,  we  find  the  populous  and 
fertile  valley  of  thla  region  at  a  lower  elevation 
by  1,000  feet  than  tne  valley  of  the  Desa- 
gnadera.  Indian  «»n  and  wheat  are  oaltivBted; 
and  aa  the  table-land  sffll  desoenda  toward  the 
K.,  sugar-cane  and  other  tropical  plants  ^pear, 
bat  the  main  ridge  of  the  Andes  still  towers  to 
great  heights  between  these  interior  valleys  and 
the  Padfic  ooast.  The  highest  known  pass  is 
from  Lima  ia  lat  12°  to  Tanna  and  Paaco.  It 
crosses  the  ridge  at  an  elevation  of  15,760  feet 
Tbe  rain  clou&  swept  on  from  the  K.  £.  are 
intercepted  on  the  eastern  slopes,  and  the 
drainage  ia  all  back  towards  the  Atlantio, 
whence  the  abundant  waters  have  been  bronfj^t 
b^  tbe  trade  winds.  The  strip  of  lend  20  to  60 
miles  wide  along  the  ooast  is  sltigalarly  dry ; 
no  rains  reach  it  fhnn  over  the  mountains,  and 
Oie  vapors  raised  almw  the  Paoiflo,  are  driven 
by  the  preniUng  winds  from  ita  ahorea.  The 
taUe-lands  of  Faaoo,  abont  tbe  latitude  of 
11°  S.,  are  ftmous  as  the  hif^est  points  al  fbe 
Andaa  oooapied  by  man.  Here  are  woAed 
ioiiiB  of  th«  richest  aflver  mines  of  Pern,  at  u 
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elevation  of  14,000  feet,  and  only  1,500  feet  be* 
low  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  ^tnn  this 
point  for  400  miles  northward,  to  the  Andea  of 
Quito,  the  mountains  dedine  in  height,  and  no 
peak  for  more  than  7°  S.  of  the  equator  reaches 
the  line  of  perpetoal  anow.  The  Andes  crowd 
more  closely  on  the  western  ooast,  so  that  the 
showers  that  swell  the  sources  of  the  Amazon 
&U  within  mght  of  the  Padfic,  yet  they  spread 
in  parallel  north  aod  soutih  ridges  over  a  vast 
width  of  country,  and  between  the  Cerent 
ranges,  the  great  branches  of  the  Amazon,  as 
the  MaraCon,  the  Hnallag^  and  tbe  Ueayli,  find 
tbdr  way  in  a  norther^  £reetton  to  enter  at 
right  ui^es  the  main  river  bound  on  its  eastmi 
oonrse.  The  vall^s  of  these  rivers  afilxd  oonr 
venient  dtnations  for  roads,  and  thc^  are  con- 
nected with  the  coast  by  varioas  passes  over 
the  western  summits ;  one  of  the  prindpal  of 
these  is  the  road  from  Truxillo.  in  Ut  8°  S.  on 
the  coast,  to  Oaxamaroa  in  the  valley  of  the 
MaraQon,  over  a  summit  of  11,600  feet  eleva- 
tion. Thence  the  road  continues  northward  to 
Ohadiapoyas,  and  from  this  place  over  the  cen- 
tral ri^e  of  the  Andes  to  Uoyabamba  and 
Tarapoto  on  the  Hnallaga.  All  this  fine  region 
of  the  Andes,  with  its  numerous  towns  and  rich 
mine^  is  oooapied  prindpally  by  Indians. 
Farmmg  and  mining  are  almost  their  only  em- 
ployments. With  their  rude  implements  and 
littto  skin,  it  is  estimated  that  tbe  inodnots  of 
the  silver  mines  of  Peru  rince  1680,  have 
amounted  to  |1,600,000,000.  The  other  pro- 
ducts of  the  mountains  hardJy  pay  for  trans- 
portation;  the  most  important  are  the  bark  of 
the  cinohtma  tree  whioh  abounds  in  the  forests 
on  the  eastern  ranges,  and  the  sarsapatiUa 
which  is  very  common  in  the  densdy  wooded 
plains  of  the  rivers  east  of  the  mountaina. — 
Oontinain^  toward  the  equator,  the  mountuna 
retain  their  form  of  three  or  more  main  parallel 
ridges,  indostng  cultivated  valleys  with  popu- 
lous towns.  Near  tiie  eqnator  they  assume 
features  ctf  great  bean^  and  interest  Here,  in 
a  narrow  limit,  are  dnstnred  some  the  fionoQB 
peaks  of  the  Ande^  Ohimborazo,  21,800  fbefc 
high,  long  beUeved  tbe  highest  sanunit  of  tiie 
range,  and  Ootopaxi,  *^  tbe  most  beautiful  and  the 
most  terrible  of  the  American  YfAomoee,^ 
Oajamb^  also  a  volcano,  and  7C0  feet  hif^er 
than  Ootopaxi,  is  crosKd  by  the  equator. 
Pichincha  ia  a  volcano,  16,900  feet  high,  on  the 
west«m  range  midway  between  Quito  and  tiie 
Pacifio.  On  its  summit  still  stands  the  signal 
orosa,  set  up  by  the  commissioners  appointed 
by  France  and  Spain,  to  measure  the  degree  of 
latitade  near  the  equator,  which  was  accom- 
plished by  them  between  tbe  years  17S6  and 
1746  upon  tbe  devated  pldn  of  Quito.  The 
height  of  the  dty  was  determined  by  them,  as 
also  of  the  nnmeroos  v<dcai^  aummits  in  ^ew. 
Qdto  itself  was  fonnd  to  be  9.540  feet  abore 
the  ocean,  and  the  plwn  on  whidi  the  d^ree 
was  measured  from  the  eqoator  S.,  was  12,000 
feet  Idgh.  Aa  notioed  by  HombtMt,  the  ele- 
vatim  of  tiie  table^anda  of  South  America, 
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from  which  rise  its  gigantic  monntaing,  is 
already  so  great,  that  the  effeot  of  their  enor- 
mous height  ia  in  a  measnre  loet  The  popn- 
lons  districts  and  large  dties  along  their  range 
are  tbemselTes  npon  monnta^Mina  elevBtioDa, 
though,  as  spoken  of  in  relation  to  the  stall 
higher  sommita  aronnd,  tfaej  are  said  to 
be  in  Tallera  among  the  ridges. — ^EVom  the 
beantifol  plain  of  Qaito  the  Andes  oon- 
tinne  to  range  northward  with  the  line  of 
the  coast  At  2®  north  of  the  equator,  on  the 
aonthem  borders  of  New  Granada,  the  head 
waters  of  the  streams  are  first  straok,  whioh 
flow  into  the  Caribbean  sea.  Their  coarse  is 
between  the  different  ridges,  and  as  these  di- 
verge and  open  out  toward  Venezuela,  the 
numerous  streams  east  of  the  eastern  Cordil- 
lera are  directed  together  into  the  Orinoco, 
while  on  the  other  side  they  are  constrained 
in  narrower  valleys  to  seek  the  outlet  of  the 
alena,  and  of  its  western  arm,  the  Cauca. 
still  ftirther  west,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  dividing  ridge,  whioh  separates  it  from  the 
Fadfio,  wiuL  sommita  so  low,  that  they  tempt 
the  construction  of  a  canal  to  connect  the  wa> 
ters  of  the  two  oceans,  runs  the  deep  and 
dng(^  Atrato.  The  coast  mountains  at  its 
month  bend  sharply  round  to  the  west,  and  form 
the  bow-shaped  isthmus  of  Panama, — ^thence 
through  central  America  the  mountain  range, 
though  still  called  the  Cordilleras,  is  not  usual- 
ly r^arded  as  the  Andes.  The  eastern  ranges 
spread  like  opened  fingers  toward  the  Carib- 
bean coast,  upon  which  they  abut  in  bold  pro- 
montories. Tne  only  summits  which  reach  above 
the  line  of  perpetual  snow  mark  of  6°  K.  lat. 
are  on  the  range  called  hj  Humbcddt  that  of  the 
"Ooaetof  Venezuela."  The  summits  of  tiw  San- 
ta MarUia,  ea8t<tf  tiiemonth  of  the  Kagdalena, 
rise  almost  directly  from  the  waters  at  the 
Caribbean  to  the  height  of  19,000  feet  Cov- 
ered deep  with  snow,  they  form  a  most  cons[»c- 
nous  land-mark  to  the  navigators  at  this  sea. 
The  m^ifioent  scenery  of  these  northern 
ranges  of  the  Andes  is  folly  described  by  Hum- 
boldt, who,  with  his  companion  Bonpland,  spent 
^eara  in  traversing  their  wild  passes,  gathering 
in  their  scientific  researches  rich  stores  of  infor- 
mation, which  are  long  likely  to  continue  the 
principal  fount  from  which  our  knowledge  of 
the  country  is  derived. — The  volcanoee  of  the 
Andes  are  remarkable  for  t^eir  continuity,  in 
scattered  gronpa,  from  the  northern  coast  of 
Patagoma,  in  lat  48°  28"  S.  to  the  northern 
limits  of  uie  Andes  near  the  equator ;  and  even 
into  central  America  the  continuation  of  this 
volcanic  belt  may  be  traced  in  the  CordillOTaa 
of  Costa  lUoa,  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  and  Hez- 
ioo.  The  most  southern  group  extends  from 
Tantalea,  near  the  island  of  Ohiloe,  to  Ooquim- 
bo,  in  lat.  S0°.  There  ia  then  a  space  of  more 
tbtin  8  degrees  of  latitude  with  no  volcano 
known  to  have  been  in  action,  to  which  suc- 
ceeds the  range  of  volcanoes  of  Bolivia  and 
Peru,  the  extent  of  whioh  is  from  lat  31°  8, 
to  huL  16°  a    Thence  to  the  volcanoes  of 


Quito  is  a  district  of  14  d^rees  of  latitude, 
littie  known  and  thinly  populated.  No  vcdet- 
noes  are  spoken  of  in  it,  out  they  maybe  there 
and  have  escaped  the  observation  of  dri&ed 
man.  The  volcanoes  of  Quito  extend  from 
100  ndles  sontli  d  the  equator  to  180  m3ei 
north  <^  tt ;  and  from  thdr  xi<fftliem  tondu- 
tkmltis  6  degrees  fhrtber  to  the  sontberatOk 
mination  of  the  vokanoes  of  central  America. 
They  are  not  only  remarkable  for  the  long  luie 
of  country  they  spread  over,  but  also  for  the 
great  height  of  many  of  the  peaks,  and  their 
extremely  deetimetive  cbuwiter.  Cotopaii  ia 
Ecuador  reaches  the  height  of  18,868  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  its  eroptions 
are  stated  to  have  been  more  frequent  and  do- 
Btmctive  than  those  of  any  other  mountain. 
The  immense  collections  of  snow  which  corer 
its  conical  sides  were  melted  down  in  Janoar^ 
1808  in  a  ringle  night.  Deluges  are  thus  caused, 
as  also  by  the  torrmts  of  water  ^ected  throujjt 
die  fissures  which  open  during  the  earthqnakea. 
The  mud  of  volcanio  materius,  called  vkf^a,  k 
Uien  swept  down  in  such  quantities  as  to  fill 
valleys  and  dam  up  rivers.  Fish  are  tbrovn 
out  from  subterranean  cavltieBin  which,  accord- 
ing to  Humboldt,  they  have  lived  and  multi- 

Slied,  so  that  from  the  immense  numben  thus 
dstroyed  sickness  is  produced  among  the  peo- 
ple. But  tiie  volcanoes  of  the  Andes  are  an- 
gularly exempt  from  floods  of  lava.  From  high 
up  the  flanks  of  Antuoo  in  Chili,  the  Enmmit 
of  which  rises  lS,000ft.  above  the  sea,  immense 
currents  of  lava  flowed  in  16S6  ;  bat  this  is  a 
rare  occurrence,  the  matters  usually  ejected 
b^ng  vapors  and  scoria.  The  outbotstsof  the 
v^oanoes  are  closely  connected  with  the  fre- 
quent and  disastrous  earthquakes  of  tins  re^on- 
^ese  commotions  appear  to  extend  mider  the 
whole  range  of  the  Andes,  and  even  &r  oat 
under  the  ocean.  8o  frequent  are  they  that 
H.  Boufldnganlt  is  of  opinion  that  a  foil  regis- 
ter of  them  would  show  they  are  inoeeunt. 
In  some  districts  of  Chili  it  is  rare  that  a 
month  passes  without  shocks,  uid  the  Tolcano 
of  Bancagua  in  Chili,  whioh,  like  Btromboli,  ib 
in  incessant  action,  testifies  to  the  existence  of 
forces  beneath  the  surface,  whioh  are  ever 
ready  to  shake  and  shatter  the  everlasting  hills. 
Kor  is  it  in  reoent  times  alone  that  these  forces 
have  been  exerted  to  lift  the  coutlneDt  afaove 
tiie  waters.  The  geological  structure  of  the 
Andes  proves  that  similar  operations  have  beffl 
continued  from  remote  gemoracal  periods,  and 
that  some  of  the  ridges  have  oeen  in  different 
epochs  submerged  beneath  tiie  sea,  where  they 
received  the  dq>omtion  of  the  rocks  peoiili&r 
to  those  periods,  and  thenwwe  agMnliftedinto 
their  elevated  position.  In  ihe  pass  of  Vspil- 
laU  in  Chili  the  two  panOIel  ridges,  based  on 
the  ancient  porphyries,  are  capped,  the  range 
next  the  coast  with  black  clay-slates,  contaiBiog 
the  grypheas,  ammonites,  and  other  fosffll  sam 
of  the  middle  secondary  rocks,  and  altered  by 
intrufflon  of  the  igneous  rocks  of  the  mountain ; 
while  the  eastern  range  is  covered  with  stiil 


entei  made  np  of  the  fi«gments  of  tlw  roolu 
of  the  western  range^  and  bearing  all  the  sp- 
pearanoe  of  the  tertiarx  stratafoimd  along  the 
FMfio  coast  Theselater  fonnations  also  are 
intermingled  with  trap  rooks  sndvoloanio  tafb, 
and  altered  bj  oootact  with  the  granitio  rooks, 
which  since  the  dqtcation  of  the  sedunentary 
roolu  have  iotraded  among  the  strata.  The  me- 
tallio  veins  from  the  granite  also  penetrate  them, 
and  veinsof  gold  have  been  worked  in  close  prox- 
imity to  fossil  tmnks  of  trees,  fomidby  Darwin 
stuiding  embedded  in  the  stratified  rooks.  The 
Andes  appear  throaghoat  their  length  to  carry  a 
similar  geolc^cal  stractnre,  which  u  made  man- 
iftstas  well  by  a  similarity  of  mineral  prodactionB 
■s  by  the  reports  of  those  natoralists  who  have 
aaoraded  Its  sommltB ;  granitio  and  porphyritio 
rooks  fonn  its  lower  pwtions,  udon  these  rest 
immense  formations  of  mioa-alate,  gneiss,  and 
qnarts  rook.  Upon  the  veir  sommitB  are  loond 
the  tertiary  strata,  which,  like  the  same  forma- 
ti<Hi  extending  along  the  Facifio  coast,  are  prodao- 
tire  in  beds  of  bitaminouB  ooal^  and  the  varied 
called  brown-ooal,  at  intervals  from  Patagonia 
to  Panama.  Beds  of  this  ooal  are  worked  in 
Ohili  for  the  use  of  steamships ;  and  in  the 
mining  region  of  Pasco  in  Pern,  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  its  celebrated  silver  mines,  and 
at  an  elevatioa  of  over  14,000  feet,  coal  prob- 
ably of  the  same  age  Is  found  in  abnn^nce. 
The  quality  of  snch  coal  is  not  likely  to  be  as 
good  as  of  the  bitaminoos  coals  of  the  tme 
ooal-formation,  bnt  onr  data  are  very  imperfsefc 
on  this  point,  as  also  whether  tiie  real  carboidf- 
erons  rocks  are  fonnd  at  all  in  South  America. 
The  seoondary  rocks  generally  cover  the  gran- 
ite in  the  monntains  of  Veneznela,  bnt  thin 
sway  toward  the  eqnator ;  and  in  the  plains  of 
the  Bio  K^ro  and  Amason  Hnmboldt  notaoed 
the  bwe  granite  in  patches  of  10,000  sqnare 
yards  forming  the  level  enrfaoe.  Minea  of  sii- 
ver  have  freqnently  been  allnded  to  in  describ- 
ing different  localities  along  the  Andes.  Near 
the  eqnator  and  north  of  it  they  ore  notprodao- 
tive.  Bat  in  Pern  and  Bolivia  they  are  pro1>- 
ably  nnsnrpassed  in  richness  by  any  mines  of 
this  metal  in  the  world.  The  mines  of  dnoa- 
bar  of  Hnanca  Velioa,  of  sonthem  Pern,  have 
in  former  times  prodnced  very  large  quantities 
of  mmmry,  and  the  same  ore  is  also  fimnd  near 
Tarma  in  the  valley  of  the  Xanza  river ;  and 
in  the  equatorial  Andes,  north-west  of  Caenfa, 
platinnm  is  met  with  in  small  grains  in  the  al- 
lavinm  near  the  Pacific  ooast  of  New  Qranada. 
Gold  is  foond  in  the  silver  veins  of  Pern,  and 
is  worked  in  veins  in  OhilL  In  Bolivia  it  is 
washed  from  the  deponts  along  the  streams. 
Lead  ores  are  oommon  with  those  of  silver ; 
bat  are  not  regarded  of  mnch  valne.  The 
copper  mines  of  Ohili  are  very  productive  in 
tiie  rich  oxides  and  carbonates  of  this  metaL 
Uany  oai^oes  of  these  valnable  ores  are  ship- 
ped every  year  to  Swansea  in  Wales  to  mix 
with  the  lean  ores  of  Cornwall ;  and  our  own 
«9per  smelting  establishments  aliHig  tiie  ooMt 
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The  prodnotion  of  Ohili,«id  of  Fern  also,  in 
these  ores  might  be  largely  hiereased  were  tiiera 
better  fiadUnesfw-gemngtheoresto  theooast> 
or  were  there  oonveident  supplies  d  fbel  fir 
converting  the  ores  into  products  more  eoo> 
uomical  for  shipment.  The  nitrate  of  soda 
mines  of  Peru  have  already  been  noticed.  — The 
Andes  range  is  oontinued  from  the  isthmvs  of 
Panama  northerly  under  various  names,  travers* 
ing  the  whole  North  American  continent,  until 
it  reaches  Point  Barrow,  on  tiie  Arctio  ocean, 
a  distance  in  the  whole  of  about  10, 000  miles.— 
The  name,  Andst,  aoomrding  to  Garcilasso^  is  dfr. 
rived  from  Anti^  the  name  of  an  an<»ent  prov- 
ince, that  lay  east  of  Ouzoo.  Otiiers  think  it  may 
have  oome  from  the  aboriginal  word  anta^ 
which  means  copper,  this  metal  bdng  so  abun- 
dandy  distribntw  through  the  monntuns.  OoL 
Tod,  in  bis  work  on  R^asthon,  notidbs  that 
the  northern  Hindoos  apply  the  name  Andes 
to  the  Himal^  monntauu. 

ANDKHOO,  AndkouIjOT  Amoi,  a  town  oS 
Independent  Tartory,  and  o^^tal  of  a  sm«U 
khanate  of  the  ssme  name,  on  the  north  slope 
of  the  Hnzareh  mountuns,  about  70  miles  wMt 
from  Balkb.  It  is  dtoated  on  one  of  the  routes 
between  Bokhara  and  A^hantstan,  bnt  is  scan- 
tily supplied  with  water;  population,  compoeed 
of  Soonee  Mohammedans,  about  26,000. 

ANDLAW,  HxnmoH  vov,  a  German  poli- 
tician, born  near  the  beginning  of  the  present 
oentory,  of  an  old  noble  &mily  of  Alsaoe,  that 
hod  been  distinguished  in  the  affiurs  of  Germany 
rinoe  the  18th  oentory.  In  1821  he  entered 
the  military  service  of  Baden,  and  abandoned 
it  in  1825.  HispoUtioal  career  began  in  1888  by 
his  election  to  the  first  chambo',  on  behalf  cff 
the  nobiU^  ctf  Unrg.  He  became  the  champitm 
of  the  aristooraoy  and  of  the  old  theocratic  and 
feudal  method  <a  government,  which  had  been 
done  away  with  by  the  revolution  of  1769.  He 
muntained  a  vain  oppodtion  to  the  political 
reforms  which  were  introduced,  and  daring 
the  commotions  of  1648-*60,  attempted  to  show 
that  Buoh  disorders  were  the  legitimate  results 
of  tJw  late  Wislation.  Though  bnt  few  sympa- 
thised wiUi  htt  principles,  his  character  and  elo- 
quence have  made  hmi  respected. 

ANDOOIDES  the  orator,  the  son  of  Leogoras, 
was  a  native  irf  Athena,  bom  467  B.  0.  After 
discharging  several  important  pnblio  functions, 
he  was  accused  of  having  uded  Alcibiades  in 
profiuiing  tlie  mystetiea  and  mutilating  tiw 
Hermn,  and  was  cast  into  prison.  He  wss, 
however,  soon  liberated,  on  promising  to  dis- 
doset^  names  of  the  guilty  parties.  He  named 
4,  and  all  whcan  he  named  were  executed ;  but 
being  unable  to  establish  his  own  innocence,  he 
was  stripped  of  his  civic  privileges,  and  driven 
into  exile.  On  the  overairow  of  democracy, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  government  of  the 
400,  he  returned  again  to  Athens,  but  hardly 
had  he  set  foot  in  his  native  oi^,  when  he  wss 
arrested  by  order  of  the  (digarohical  leader,  and 
put  on  his  trial  fbr  having  rendered  some  senrioe 
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to  their  demooratiosl  opponents  at  Samos.  Bj 
gpHnriog  to  an  altar  in  the  oourt,  and  plaoLng 
himself  in  the  positicHi  o£  a  sappliant,  Aododdes 
saved  his  life  on  this  oocarion.  He  was,  how- 
ever, oouTieted,  and  &  seoraid  time  imfaistmed, 
hot  escaping  aoon  after,  he  fled  to  Ojpnia, 
where  he  remfdned  till  another  revohitioa  at 
Athens  enoooraged  him  to  m>  Uuther  onoe  more 
to  solicit  the  rest<wation  ofnis  rights.  He  was 
as  nnsocoessftil  now  as  before,  and  had  to  retire 
a  third  time  into  baiushmeot.  On  the  over- 
tiirow  of  the  tyranny  of  the  80,  he  was,  however, 
permitted  to  return,  and  for  several  sabseqnent 
years,  be  ei^joyed  mnob  of  his  former  considera- 
tion and  inflaence,  bat  having  been  oonvioted 
txF  illegal  condaet  during  an  embassy  to  Sparta, 
be  was  a  4Ui  time  driven  into  exile,  where  he 
died  at  an  advanoed  Bg6.   There  are  4  orations 

Aadocides  extant,  S  in  defence  of  himself 
1  acpdbst  Aldbiades.  His  style  is  simple 
and  nnadomed.  The  best  edition  of  these  ont- 
tions  b  that  of  Baiter  and  Sanppe,  pabliahed  at 
Zttrioh  in  1888. 

AITOORBA,  a  small  r^nblio  of  the  Pyrenees, 
which  has  managed  to  maintain  its  independence 
between  France  and  Bpain,  since  the  epoch  of 
Ohaiiemagne.  It  is  enclosed  b^  the  Maladetta 
mod  l^e  Monca],  two  moontama  11,000  feet 
high.  The  valley  is  aboot  40  miles  long  and  24 
broad.  It  is  weU  watered  by  small  rivers,  con- 
tuns  thermal  i^rings  and  iron  mines,  the  soil 
repays  cultivation  and  has  abundant  pasturage. 
The  streams  yield  fisb,  the  monntHms  abound 
in  game.  The  capital  Tillage  contains  2,000 
inhabitants.  Until  1848  the  government  was 
in  ib»  hands  (^a  «yndio  and  S  aasessMS,  one  $p- 
ptdnted  by  the  king  ctf  Frances  "'^^^ 
the  Uahop  of  Urael,  bat  shioe  that  time  ithu 
been  administered  by  24  consols  ohosen  hj  1h» 
pec^le. 

ANDOVER,  a  town  of  Hassacbusetta,  in 
lEssex  coun^,  on  the  Merrimack  and  Shawsheen 
rivera,  21  miles  N,  from  Boston.  The  villiage 
is  pleasantly  ^tuated  in  an  elevated  and  healthy 
district,  and  several  railroads  pass  near  to  iL 
The  streams  in  the  vicinity  afford  water-power, 
which  is  somewhat  employed  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  but  the  chief  importance  and  celebrity 
of  the  town  is  derived  from  its  literary  institu- 
tions. ItisUieseatofPhillips  academy,  founded 
In  1760  by  the  efforts  and  mmuficence  of  John 
and  Samuel  FhilHpe,  who  were  sons  of  a  cler- 
gyman of  Andover,  and  graduates  of  Harvard 
college.  The  fimner  was  ivomlnoit  In  tihe 
politios  of  New  Hampshire,  and  the  latter  was 
Ueatenaut-govemor  <^  Massachusetts.  This  is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  mosthi^y  endowed  acad- 
emies New  England.  Its  rands  amount  to 
about  $60,000,  and  it  has  a  complete  chemical 
and  philoBoph^sal  apparatus,  libraries  containing 
2,600  volumes,  and  a  superior  oorps  of  teachers. 
"Die  Andover  theological  seminary  was  founded 
in  1807,  with  the  object  of  "provi^n^  for  the 
ohnrob  a  learned,  orthodox,  and  pious  minisby." 
Its  orifpnal  donors  were  Samuel  Abbot,  a  mer- 
(tet  of  BoBtm,  Uoeea  &own,  and  ViDiam 
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Bartlett^  merchants  of  NewburypntudJoha 
and  Phcsbe  Phillips  of  Andover.  The  wbcds 
amount  of  wliioh  it  has  been  the  redjMeut  ii 
not  less  than  $400,000.  It  is  under  tita 
auepices  of  the  Ooiuregatiwial  wder,  bat  is  ma 
for  Qm  admisnon  of  Protestants  of  all  '^^'wnn- 
tions.  It  has  6  professors,  generally  more  than 
100  students,  and  a  library  of  21,600  volomes. 
Its  course  of  study  occupies  8  years.  Tuitin 
and  room-rent  are  free  to  all,  and  additional  aid 
is  given  to  a  portion  of  the  students.  The 
"Bibliotheoa  Sacra,"  the  ablest  wgan  of  New 
Engtand  orthodoxy,  is  edited  by  the  tffofeason, 
and  published  quarterly  at  Andover.  The  Abbot 
female  acadony,  established  here  in  1830,  ia  a 
flourishing  institution,  designed  especially  for  the 
education  of  female  teachers.  The  biuldings 
of  all  these  institutions  are  of  brick,  and  aland 
near  together  on  an  eminenoe  commanding  i 
fine  proq>ect.  Andover  is  closely  summnded 
tnr  the  suwt  active  mannfiMtaring  and  comm^- 
oial  dtifls  of  Uaasaohnsetts,  and  was  ha^y 
sdeoted  as  the  site  of  educational  institDtion^ 
since  it  offers  an  almost  rural  sitnaticm  in  tlie 
nudst  of  the  most  densely  peopled  portion  of 
the  country.  It  oonbuns,  aUo,  a  bank  and  4 
churches,  2  of  which  are  Oon^cjgational,  1  ^s- 
oopal,  and  1  Methodist.  TJie  population  hy  the 
oeosos  of  1865  was  4,810. 

ANDRADAj  Daao  de  Patva  d',  a  learned 
F(»*tuguese  divine,  was  bom  at  Ooimbra  in  IfiSS, 
and  died  in  1676.  He  distingoistied  himself  at 
the  council  of  Trent.  One  of  his  sennona,  Di 
OoneUioTUM  Auetoritatey  in  which  the  enlai^ge- 
meat  of  the  papal  power  was  advocated,  tu 
hj^i^eeteemed  at  Brane. 

ANDRADA  S  STLTA,  Bohzfaoo  Josi  ot, 
a  tlwrfingnidhiJ  BnudUan  naturalist,  was  bora 
in  1765,  and  died  In  1888.  HewaaaponinaDt 
actor  in  the  revolntion  €i  BraiU,  which  led  to 
his  banishment  to  Fkwioe.  He  wrote  ssvetil 
works  on  mining. 

ANDRAL,  GnnxAUHx,  a  French  phyadaa, 
and  Bom  and  &tlierof  a  phymcian,  bornat  Espe- 
daillac,  in  1789.  His  &mily  produced,  without 
interruption,  7  generations  at  doctors.  He  be- 
gan his  career  ^  military  surgeon,  during  the 
wars  of  the  French  revolution.  In  wis  ci^iacity, 
at  the  age  of  20,  he  accompanied  the  array  « 
the  Pyrenees,  and  in  the  8th  year  q£  the  r^»b- 
Uo,  attended  tiie  camp  at  Amiens;  he  sabse- 
quently  was  first  surgeon  to  the  anny  of  obatr- 
vation  in  Tnsoany,  and  enydo^  his  Idsore^ 
writing  a  notice  «  the  hot-honse  pluita,  and 
the  mnsemn  of  natoral  histoiT  in  Flonooa 
Vpon  the  elevation  of  Mnrat  to  the  tftrms  i" 
Nwles,  he  invited  Andral  to  hie  ooort  sad 
made  him  chief  physioan  of  the  hoqiltal  and 
royal  guard,  inspMtor^eneral  in  the  deparbnoDt 
oi  dvu  and  mihtary  health,  and  commaador  a 
the  order  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Nap(^  btoh 
self  spedally  intrusted  to  him,  at  one  time,  the 
health  of  the  prinoess  Caroline.  During  um 
few  years  that  Andral  resided  at  Na{dea,  hess^ 
the  rise  and  fiiU  of  a  dynasty,  and  shared  them 
tortmb  of  his  royal  patron.    Ha  letnfBsd  » 
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FMnoe,  ftt  Toulon,  TrafintnutedtrjrMnratTrith 
d«n>atahe»  for  Nuoleoii,  and  was  oa  the  roate 
to  aelirer  tiwm  want  aa  learned  d^tet  at 
Waterloa  He  was  admitted  a  member  <tf  the 
Trmdi  aoademj  of  medidne  iip<n  its  oraul- 
zation,  and  was  afterward  appointed  oonsuting 
{AyMoian  of  Louis  X  Vni^  and  chevalier  of  the 
l^ioa  of  honor.  When  the  chcdera  visited 
France  in  188!^  ha  did  not  hesitate  to  min^ 
ia  Bceoes  not  wm  terrible  than  a  battle-field. 
In  1861,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ofBoer 
of  the  l^on  of  honor,  and  waa  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  sarutu-j  c^missiona.— Ga- 
BKiKL,  son  of  the  preoeding,  was  one  cf  the 
most  eminent  physioiaas  of  Paris,  bom  Nor.  0, 
17S7,  died  Feb.  6,  18S8.  He  gradnated  at 
the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand  in  1821 ;  in  the 
following  year  he  became  a  member  of  the 
medical  a<Hidem7,  and  waa  admitted  to  a  pro* 
fbaamhip  in  Hie  fooalfy.  In  1884^  he  pvUUuied 
his  OUMqua  MSdieatii  whiob  eatablbhed  his 
claim  to  eminence  in  tiie  prt^sdcm.  In 
1827,  he  ofia<»ated  in  the  plaoe  of  Dr.  Bertin, 
as  professor  oi  hygiene,  and  In  1880  he  was 
transferred  to  the  chair  of  internal  pathology. 
In  1689,  he  sacceeded  Bronssais  as  professor  of 
gttieral  pathology  and  therapentios.  In  oon- 
Jnnction  with  Dr.  Gararret  and  Dr.  Delafond, 
he  published  a  series  of  investigstiong :  8w  la 
m^ifietUionsdetproporHom  d»  quelgua  prind- 
pet  du  tang.  In  acknowledgment  ofwemerit  of 
these  ardaoa8inveetigatioDB,andof  biaotherim- 
portant  serrioes  to  the  oaose  of  medical  science, 
be  was,  in  184^  elected  member  of  the  inatitate. 
IBs  Precis  d/anatiomi»  patkologiqve  (8  TohL, 
] 839X  Ooun  dapatAOogi*  vUenu  (B  Tola^ 
Paris,  18S6X  Smai  ^FMmaMegU  patM»if^iu$ 
(Ptma,  1848),  hare  been  translated  mtoOwman 
and  other  forogn  languages.  Dr.  Andral  was 
very  popular  with  the  medical  students,  and 
beeode  his  laborions  duties  as  a  pntfeasor,  and 
lus  incessant  labors  in  the  field  of  medical  liter- 
ature, he  found  time  to  attend  to  an  extenaire 
private  practice.  He  was  married  to  a  daughter 
of  M.  RoyerOolIard,  who,  previous  to  1880, 
iras  the  iMder  of  the  parlifunentary  opposition. 

ANDRAST.  anoble  family  of  Hungary,  bear- 
ing the  title  of  ooonts  of  Esik-Soentkiraly,  and 
Krasaiohorka,  and  tracing  its  origin  to  Andoras, 
one  oi  the  leaders  of  the  Magyar  invasion  in 
the  9th  oeutury.  Komeroos  members  of  this 
iSunily  have  mstingoi^ed  themselves  in  tbe 
warasf^^uat  theTm^ca,  and  shine  as  heroes  In 
Himgarian  lustc^.  It  ia  at  presrat  divided 
into  two  lines..  Three  Iwothere  of  the  elder  Uoe, 
Mana  Gyola,  and  Aladar,  took  an  important 
nut  m  uie  military  and  dvil  evoits  of  1848, 
m  fiavor  of  the  revolution. 

Ain}R£.  L  CRBiBTUvEjLKL  German  eduoa* 
tor  and  agriculturist,  bom  at  Hildbui^hauscn, 
Kareh  80, 1798,  died  iuStattgart,  July  19,  1881. 
Previous  to  his  presiding  in  1796  over  the  Pro- 
testant seminary  of  Br&in,  be  waa  connected 
with  the  celebrated  educational  iustitntion 
foimded  in  1784  by  Balzmann  at  Schnepfenthal 
in  the  dooby  of  Gotha,  after  the  method  sug- 


gested  by  Jean  Jaoqnea  Rousseau,  and  its  pro^ 
peri^  was  chiefly  due  to  Andr6*8  enthu^asm 
for  ue  oaose  of  ednoation.  Hla  love  fiv  agr^ 
oidtaral  ac&enee  waa  itlmidated  in  1813,  when 
he  was  appointed  saperintendent  of  tlie  diHDaim 
of  tiie  pnnoe  of  Salnu,  ai^  afterward  he  found 
abundfuit  opportunities  of  diffhdng  it  in  Us 
capacity  of  secretary  of  the  agricultural  asso- 
ciation of  Moravia,  and  by  a  variety  of  periodi- 
cal and  permanent  publications,  whidi  appeared 
at  Brunswick,  Gotha,  Ldpsio,  and  at  a  later 
period  at  Prague  and  Vienna,  under  the 
anspioes  of  the  Anstrian  government  In 
1831  when  this  protection  was  withdrawn 
from  him,  he  transferred  his  rendence  to 
Stuttgart,  where  he  officiated  to  the  time  of  his 
death  as  secretary  of  the  central  WUrtemberg 
agricultural  asaodation,  and  edited  the  an- 
nals recording  its  labors.  He  also  oiHitinned  the 
almanao  which  from  1810  to  18S4  had  bam 

SiUished  by  him  at  Pragoe  under  tbe  name  of 
oMmol  EdUnder^  the  tide  of  whioh,  how- 
evw,  he  changed  into  that  of  VcHtbueh  fttr  die 
geaammtm  ebuttehm  Sundmtaaten.  During 
his  residence  at  Prague  he  waa  one  of  the  part- 
ners of  the  publishing  establishment  oi  Oalve, 
and  in  1817  he  held  for  some  time  the  office  of 
assessor  in  one  of  the  provincial  towns  of  Hun- 
gary. Hia  manual  of  mineralogy  and  his  en- 
oooragement  of  miueralogical  collections  and 
cabineta,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  sdenoe  io  the 
Anstrian  dominion,  and  iu  Germany  generally. 
His  6mteinn&taig«  Swmerg&ngA  oujf  aUa 
Toga  imJahr^  published  in  concert  with  Blasohe 
and  Becbrteio,  and  many  <tf  bis  otiier  pubUoa* 
tims,  were  ccmoeived  in  the  popular  spirit  of 
FnmkUn'a  "Poor  Riohard,"  making  knowledge 
attractive  to  the  masses  by  popular  illustration, 
and  to  the  educated  classes  by  an  agreeable  style. 
His  most  important  work  is  the  Neuate  Geo- 
ffrap&iteh  ttatittuehs  Seaekre&unff  de»  Eavter- 
tAuffis  Oe^emix^  (Weimar  1813).  IL  Hia  son 
Rudolph,  bora  at  Gotha,  1798,  died  1835, 
exerted  a  wide  influence  upon  the  manage- 
ment and  the  raising  of  sheep.  Hia  work  on 
that  subject  was  publuhed  at  Prague,  and  passed 
through  a  3d  edition  in  1836.  He  waa  superin- 
tendent of  the  Moravian  domains  of  Frinoe 
Salm-ReiffBracheidt,  whioh  mabled  him  to  g^ve 
practical  effect  to  his  agricultural  conoepti<mi^ 
and  to  -write  a  valuable  essay  on  the  administra- 
tion of  AnatEiaa  dtmi^ns.  He  is  also  author  of 
a  Dwn^iVBmg  der  wrtaffUeJutm  ZonAstrCk- 
aehqftlichm  Vm-hdUniatty  of  which  the  1st 
edition  appeared  at  Prague  in  1816,  and  a  8d 
with  comments  by  Rieger  in  1881.  IH.  Emil, 
the  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  bora  at 
8chn«)fenthal,  March  1, 1790.  After  the  ter- 
mina^n  of  the  Austrian  war  with  France,  in 
which  he  had  t^en  a  part,  he  resumed  hia 
office  connected  with  woods  and  forests,  whidi 
he  had  previously  held  under  the  prince  of 
Saha,  and  whidh  he  now  oooupies  under  the 
prince  of  Auersperg,  and  rinoe  1886  under 
the  inince  of  Odeacaloh.  The  result  of  his  ex- 
perience in  the  manageownt  of  the  extensLve 
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ftmsts  upon  flu  estate  of  these  prinoes,  which 
•re  ftUefly  situated  within  the  Aostnan  do 
mimona,  has  been  embodied  by  him  in  8  essajs, 
published  at  Prague  in  18S8,  1886,  and  1883. 
IV.  JoRAmr  Aston,  born  at  Offenbadi,  near 
Frankfort  on  the  Main,  Oct  6, 1776,  died  there 
April  S,  1848.  ma  ftthenraa  Johaon  Andrfi^ 
tiM  fimnder  of  the  celebrated  mmioal  establish 
ment.  irtiioh  still  oontfamss  to  prosper  afe 
Oflbobaoh,  and  whidi  under  hia  son's  dlraotloB 
attahwd  a  degree  oi  oelebritT,  eraedaUj 
his  pnrofaaee  U  the  oompositioiis  iat  hj  Mosart 
lEBs  own  oompositions  oomprised  over  100 
pieoes  ot  all  aorta  of  and  at  the  time 

of  thor  publication  were  popular  in  southern 
Qennanj,  althoof^  they  are  at  present  almost 
foigotten.  He  had  reoeired  a  thorough  mnsioal 
trsining,  and  developed  his  knowle^  by  por- 
sdng  ms  studies  abroad,  bat  the  wuj  abiding 
evidence  of  his  talent  is  to  be  found  in  his 
XcAr6iM&  tUr  Tbakumt  rOffenbaoh,  4  vols.  188^ 
1848,  the  last  voL  having  been  added  by  his 
pn^  Htinrioh  Henkel),  and  in  his  publioati<Hi 
of  Ifosart's  diary,  and  of  soma  ori^nal  pieoea 
of  that  iiioal  eomposw. 

AlifDRfi,  Joair,  an  offloer  of  merit  in  Ihe 
British  army,  but  oUefly  known  throng  Ida 
eompUd^  in  the  treason  of  Benedict  .djnold. 
He  was  bom  in  London,  1761,  aod  ozecuted 
at  TapMn,  BooUand  ooontv,  K.  T.,  Oct  S, 
1780.  His  parents  were  originally  from  (Je- 
neva,  where  he  was  sent  to  be  educated,  bat 
returned  to  them  before  the  agb  of  ei^terai. 
Destined  for  a  mercantile  professon,  be  entered 
a  oounting-room,  renudning  in  it  for  several 
years,  but  without  pleasure  m  the  doll  roatine 
of  trade.  During  this  time  he  fbnned  a  ro- 
mantic attaehment  for  a  Wm  Honora  Sneyd, 
hot  althou^  his  passion  was  redprooated,  the 
union  was  defeated  by  her  &ther,  and  aha  sub- 
aequently  beume  the  second  win  of  Bidiard 
LoTcdlEdgeworth,  the  &therby  hiaflrstmarriage 
of  the  cc&brated  Haria  Edgewortb.  This  un- 
fortauate  love  had  great  effect  upon  the  destiny 
of  Andr6,  who,  on  the  marriage  of  Honors, 
abandoned  the  pursuit  d  trade,  and  entered 
the  army.  With  a  lieutenant's  commiasioD  he 
went  to  the  Oanadaa,  and  iMine  cultured  in  the 
aotamn  of  177S  by  Gen.  Montgomery,  was 
sent  with  other  prisonerB  to  Lancaster,  Penn., 
where,  after  remaining  a  ftw  months,  he 
ezohaoged.  He  soon  became  aide-de-camp  to 
Qen.  Grey,  the  predeoeesor  of  Sir  Hennr 
Olintoa,  solely  from  the  intrindc  worth  of  hia 
ebaraoter.  Bo  pleased  was  Grey  that  when  he 
letomed  to  Emope  he  reooroinended  him  to 
Gen.  COintOB,  who  In  a  short  time  beoama 
warmly  attached  to  him.  On  the  rerfgnati<m 
of  Lord  Rawdon  as  a^taot-gmaral  o(  the 
British  army,  Andr6,  alrrady  a  captain,  was  at 
CSinton's  instance  pnmioted  to  the  rank  of 
mi^or,  and  ^pointed  adiutantrgeneral.  although 
his  aotual  oMmnladon  lor  this  rank  did  not  ar- 
rive from  Enidand  until  after  his  death.  When 
intrusted  wi^  this  post  of  lunor,  Andr6  was 
but  88  yean  of  age^bot  ha  had  already  won 


the  universal  love  and  rsspeet  of  all  who  WBn 
aoqn^ted  with  him.  To  a  haodscHne  penoo, 
graceful  and  sgjle,  he  united  matured  elsf^iooaB 
of  mind.  With  brilliant  powers  itf  oooTens- 
tion,  he  was  bmiliar  with  several  tmgae^ 
and  in  the  En^isfa  huwuage  a  master  of  «[»- 
tfdary  oompositioa  His  reading  was  exteo- 
An,  and  at  ready  aervioe  without  pedutie 
diqtiay ;  his  manners  genial  and  wluBiaA 
naturally  dignified  yet  sparkling  wiOi  JveBA 
rivaoity,  gave  him  the  mtrie  to  cultivated  ^ 
fllfla.  A  lover  ol  poeby,  his  own  oompoedtioDs 
were  not  of  rerv  hi^  order,  thoogfa  he  excelled 
in  what  are  called  e«n  aoeUU;  wfaiU  in  art 
his  pendl  produced  qnrited  sket^dies  ot  lud- 
aouw  or  figures,  his  humor  frequently  inspiring 
caricature.  He  was  ambitious  of  distinctioit, 
which  the  memory  of  his  lost  love  ever  prompt- 
ed him  to  yearn  for,  and  fae  manifostea  entiia- 
sisstio  devotion  to  the  royal  cause.  (A  fiill  a^ 
oouut  of  his  oonneotion  with  the  treami  will 
be  found  under  the  head  €Jt  Am^d ;  our  oar 
ratire  of  his  snbseqneiU  adventures  datest  there- 
fore^ frmt  the  period  ot  faia  £uewell  with  the 
Ameriean  general.)  When  the  traitor  Araotd 
parted  from  Andrt  at  Joafana  E.  Smiths 
nonse,  near  the  village  at  Haventnw,  N.  T., 
he  left  with  him  a  naraber  of  papers  in  his  om 
handwriting,  which  would  enable  the  Bpttdi 
general,  8ir  Henry  Olintco,  to  diroct  his  at- 
tadES  againgt  West  Point  with  almost  abeolats 
certainty  of  suocess.  These  papers  at  Amold^ 
instance,  were  oar^killy  concealed  by  Andr6 
between  the  soles  of  his  feet  and  his  stoddngs, 
but  the  fact  that  these  were  all  boldly  writtss 
in  Arnold's  own  hand,  whioh  nd^t  be  readil; 
reoognized,  proves  bow  little  dreusd  he  had  of 
discovery.  The  plottera.  parted  on  the  moniing 
of  Friday,  Sept  1780 ;  Arnold,  assured  of 
safety,  retunung  to  hMd-qaartm,  while  Kuor 
Andr^  in  disgntoe^  nmained  in  solitude  all  that 
day  nervooa  and  anxioua.  He  oast  ma^  a 
{dance  toward  the  Vultare  man  of  Wi 
from  which  he  had  landed  the  nij^t  before, 
and  whioh  being  fired  upon  at  dawn  tlist  morn- 
ing, had  left  her  anchorage  and  dn^j^ed  k>wtf 
down  the  river.  Toward  evening  however, 
she  resumed  her  daogerous  podti<w,  Oapt 
Sutherland  and  Col.  Robinson  oea^  vMasj  at 
tiie  prolonged  absence  of  Andr^  He  fiil^  a^ 
tidpating  a  return  to  her  nnder  cover  of  otA- 
noes,  vpoka  to  Smith  upon  the  saltfect  at  tl* 
^iproaioh  of  sonset,  but  to  his  oonsteniatio&  be 
found  that  be  had  nude  no  pr^>aratioo  forabo^ 
and  would  make  none.  His  hands  were  dtagued 
with  thair  enrtionaoi  the  prerioai  nigbt, » 
himself  was  saflferiog  from  agoe,  and,  in  abort, 
he  Btabboralyreftased  to  take  Andri  bade  to 
the  Tnlton.  Hia  emaa  of  the  ague  wasa 
mere  iham,  and  Us  nnwlllii^naBS  to  aid 
in  his  esc^  1^  water  haa  nerer  bem  oMrir 
cxpMoed,  as  a  second  passage  to  the  vni- 
tare  inv(^vod  no  greatw  risk  than  the  nr^ 
and  was  slight  indeed  compared  with  that  »i- 
tendant  cm  a  land  Joum^.  Ho  volnateeres, 
bowevsr,  to  aooompai^  Aadri  part  of  hia 
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on  homlMulk;  tiiera  «u  no  altemativs  and 
feh^  prepnTM  to  dapart.  Jtut  after  raniet 
South  and  AudrA  took  hone,  and,  attraded  bjr 
a  negro  aervant,  oroned  King's  ferry,  Aaitb,  m 
ho  xalatee^  endeavoring  to  enliven  Andr6  by 
oonvflnation,  but  he  was  ^omuy  and  reeerreo. 
Smith  tMosea  fear  a  faw  momenta  at  the  tent  <^ 
Ooi  liviiuBtonf  oommanding  at  Yer^anok's 
Point,  whife  Andr6  and  the  negro  rode  riowly 
(mward.  They  met  no  detentiom  till  abont  ft 
o*okMA:  at  night,  vhen  ihey  were  ohallenged  by 
*  sentinel  near  OrtHnptwd,  8  miles  from  the 
£any.  Btnith  dismoonted  and  asked  who  ono- 
nanded  the  port.  It  ma  Oapt.  Boyd,  who, 
Tiaaring  the  par^,  oame  out  and  asked  Smith 
fals  name  and  bndnesiL  He  ansmnd  prompt- 
ly, saying  that  he  with  Us  oompankm  was  on 
pnUlo  badness  by  Geo.  Amold^s  ordors,  that 
they  had  pasgwrts  and  must  not  be  detained. 
Bat  Bojd  seemed  to  be  nnnsnally  ingidrftir& 
and  dsBsanded  a  alf^t  of  the  paa^orts,  Arnold 
having  given  one  to  &nith  as  well  as*Andr& 
Andr«i  was  mnoh  alarmed  when  Sndtfa  told 
him  of  tJxkj  bat  he  was  assnred  that  his  psss- 
port  woold  seraaa  hhn  from  all  danger.  It 
did  so,  hot  Boyd  with  Angular  pertinaeity  drew 
Smith  aside  and  bcoged  to  be  informed  oi  this 
veiT  important  basuess.  When  Smith  aooord- 
ii^y  told  him  that  they  expeoted  to  meet  a 
person  with  tntedligenoe  near  White  Plains,  the 
(Baokwore  only  made  Boyd  mwe  anxlons  that 
they  should  stop  Ibr  the  night  at  the  booae  of 
AndraasllUlerT  who  lived  neir  by.  ForBovd 
and,  that  both  the  roads  leading  throogfa  the 
**n6atnl  groond"  below,  either  the  one  by 
way  of  Nwth  Oasde  to  White  Pl^na,  or  1^ 
way  of  Tacrytown  to  White  Plains  wwe  very 
dangwona,  for  the  "  Cowboys"  ud  *^  Skinners  " 
infewtiog  the  two  roads  had  lately  been  tronble- 
■ome.  Andr6  afraid  to  seem  too  amdoas  to 
|Ress  on  lest  B<^d  shonld  sospeot  him,  relao- 
tantly  consented  to  pass  the  mgbt  at  lGller'& 
SmiUL  who  was  in  the  same  room  with  him, 
says  that  he  eoaroe  slept  at  all,  and  insisted  on 
jHOoeeding  at  the  very  dawn  of  day.  They 
to€^  tlw  road  to  Pine's  bridge,  and  no  sooner 
wan  AndrA  beyrad  the  ken  of  tfaa  vigilant 
OmpL  Boyd,  than  a  magio  oliange  wMimnil  at 
oBoe  to  ooma  ovw  him,  he  beMina  dieeifid 
and  eloqnent,  and  oMversed  in  the  highest 
apiiits  on  Bteratare  and  the  arte,  to  the  entire 
aatonjabraeot  of  Smith.  They  safely  reached  a 
litde  boose  about  two  miles  above  ^ne's  bridge, 
nd  partook  <tf  a  simple  breakfiut  ftunished 
them  by  a  worthy  Dotoh  woman,  whose  home 
had  latdy  been  pillaged  by  ulo  Cowboys. 
Hen  Smith  left  Andr6  and  took  his  waj  baok 
to  Pishktll,  where  his  £imily  iren  scijoiim- 
ing.  Hijor  Andr6  proceeded  i^ne,  and  eroased 
Pine^s  iMMge;  there  the  road  fbrks,  and  he  de> 
ekied  to  pareoe  the  ronte  nearest  to  the  Hnd- 
mm  rivw,  and  leading  throogfa  Tarrytown.  The 
**Deatral  gronnd,"  as  It  was  titen  called,  which 
be  bad  now  entend,  lying  between  the  Amert> 
MD  and  British  Unet^  some  thirty  miles  in  extent 
ftooa  BOrfb  to  MmOi,  now  oneof  the  most  firnn^ 


ed  portSons  of  the  great  Empire  Stale,  rich  in 
broad  fiums,  smiling  cottages,  and  stately  villas^ 
was  at  that  daric  period  of  revolationary  sMfo 

gven  np  to  two  predatory  bands,  the  Oow- 
>yB  and  Skinners.  These  men,  like  all  who 
Inu  (u  the  outskirts  of  camps,  were  des> 
perate  roffians,  living  on  plondra.  By  a  law  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  every  person  refbring 
to  take  an  oa^  of  fideUty  to  the  state  was  coo- 
sidwed  as  forfait^  his  property."  The  Cow- 
boys, most^  refugees,  bwwiging  to  the  Britiah 
ride,  woold  plander  any  one  who  did  take 
the  oath,  and  if  he  did  not  take  it,  the  Skhiners, 
yroMukg  sllegianoe  to  the  Amerloaa  osase^ 
would  pillage  him  in  their  torn.  Thna  no  law 
govncned  thia  **  neotral  gronnd,"  and  of  oootso 
there  waa  no  Becority.  "  One  who  had  redded 
at  the  time  in  this  region,  ^ves  a  sad  pioton 
<ii  its  state.  Hoases  pinndsred  and  dismantled ; 
enolosares  bn^en  down;  cattle  carried  away; 
fields  lying  waste;  the  roads  grass-grown ;  ua 
eonntry  ntonmftd.  sc^itsry,  silent— reminding 
one  of  the  deecdation  presented  in  the  song  <S 
Deborah."  M^jor  Andr6  hearing  from  Oapi. 
Boyd  the  night  before,  that  the  "  h>wer  party," 
i.  e.  die  Cowboys,  had  lieen  &r  ap  the  Tarry- 
town  road,  had  doabtless  at  once  determined 
to  follow  it,  rather  than  the  other  in  the  inte> 
rior  leading  thrmidi  North  Oastle  and  White 
Plains,  beoanae,  bdng  an  Endisbman,  be  had 
nothk^  to  dread  even  from  freebooters  wlioaa 
^ympafiiiea,  snob  as  they  were,  lay  with  the 
wjti  oanse.  Bedde,  the  Tarrytown  road  was 
the  most  direct  to  New  York.  That  mom- 
ing  7  persons  living  in  this  dabions  region, 
near  the  river,  went  oat  to  watoh  for  strsgglera 
and  stray  cattle,  for  by  another  law  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  any  person  was  anthorized  to 
seize  and  convwt  to  bis  own  oae,  all  cattle  or 
beef  that  dioald  be  driven  or  removed  from  the 
country  in  the  direcUon  of  the  <»ty,  beyond  a 
certain  line  in  Westchester  county.  By  mili- 
tary custom,  idso,  the  personal  eflbcts  of  priscm- 
m  taken  by  snull  paitiea,  were  assigned  to  the 
oiqitorB  as  a  wise."  Four  persms  of  the  7 
posted  tiiemaelvea  i^tm  a  hiu  overlooking  the 
road,  alMHit  half  a  mile  nortili  d  TarrytowOj 
and  the  other  8,  tU,  Jbim  Baoldii^  Dam 
WOUams,  and  laaao  Tan  Wart,  lay  hid  In  the 
boshes  near  by.  Between  11  and  12  o'clock 
M^or  Andr6  was  seen  advancing  along  the 
road,  and  Iheae  men  dedded  to  stop  him. 
He  was  therefore  sorprised  by  Psnlding,  who 
soddraly  appeared  and  presmting  a  nuiaket 
ordered  him  to  halt  The  other  S  oame 
op  at  die  same  moment  "  Qentlemen,"  said 
Andi4,  loting  his  presence  of  mind,  as  he  nator 
laUy  might  after  sll  the  anxiety  he  had  on- 
deigone,— "I  hope  you  belong  to  onr  party." 
"What  party?"  demanded  Panlding.  "The 
kvwer  par^,"  replied  Andrd.  "  I  do,"  rrioined 
Panlding.  Then  said  Andr^  **I  am  a  British 
officer  out  in  theooontryonpartioalarlnrittaas. 
and  I  hope  you  will  not  detttn  me  a  momenL** 
That  fiUal  sentenoe  sealed  his  doom.  FlmUmc 
MDOOBoad  that  die  partgr  wen  AiMrioaiUt  and 
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he  fliBir  priBoner.  Beg^idttg  Us  aaif^piMNa- 
■lon  he  endeftTwed  to  pam  himsdf  off  w  a  om- 
ttuflDtal  frfBoer,  and  eud  laoghingly,  '*A  nun 
most  do  any  tldng  to  get  along."  At  the  nine 
moment  he  prodnoed  Arnold'a  passport,  whioh 
hot  for  his  heedless  avowal  would  hare  pro- 
tected him,  but  now  was  as  wrathless  as  uank 
paper.  In  ndte  of  his  Fem(nutranoeB,  he  waa 
wowed  to  dismomiL  when  the  men  taking  him 
into  the  thicket  told  him  to  stri^.  He  did  so, 
and  nothing  of  Talna  beyond  his  gold  watoh 
was  foand  apon  him,  with  the  exoeplioQ  of 
$80  of  tiie  depreciated  oontineatal  money: 
tiiey  then  ordered  him  to  take  his  boots  o£^ 
and  he  seemed  reluctant;  tiiey  palled  off  one 
boot,  nothing  was  in  it,  bat  between  his  stock- 
ing and  his  naked  foot  they  felt  something 
which  pnmd  to  be  8  wwrs.  The  8  other 
papenwere  fonnd  beneaui  hla  other  atookhig, 
and  Faoldinft  who  appears  to  have  been  the 
most  earnest  of  the  party,  ezdaimedf  "Ur 
Ood,  he  is  a  spy  I"  Andr6  tiien  offered  his 
o^ttors  lai^  Boms  if  they  wonid  permit  him 
to  escape ;  he  would  (^to  any  amount  in  money 
or  dry  goods,  ofiering  to  remain  in  some  place 
oi  ocmoealment  until  one  of  the  party  oould  go 
to  New  York,  and  aecare  the  amoant.  Wa 
proposals  were  all  made  in  Tain,  his  captors  de- 
ciding to  give  him  np  at  the  nearest  military 
station  at  North  Oastle,  10  or  12  miles  from 
Tarry  town.  The  next  day,  Sanday,  he  was, 
for  ftirtiter  seouritj,  removed  to  OoL  Sheldon's 
qnartera  at  Salem,  and  Jlii.  Tallmadge,  who 
was  oonvinoed  as  soon  as  he  saw  An^r6,  of 
his  military  ohanMter,  and  had  prevailed  upon 
the  obtose  Jameson,  to  whom  he  was  soz^ 
rendered,  not  to  send  him  to  Arnold,  took 
espedal  charge  of  him,  and  b^ng  ct  eqnu  rank 
and  about  his  age,  formed  the  strongest  attach- 
ment to  him  in  the  brief  period  of  their  ac- 
qoaintance.  While  at  Sheldon's  quarters,  An- 
ar6,  in  declaring  his  name  and  rank,  wrote  an 
elaborate  letter  to  Washington,  which  was  read 
by  Tallmadee  with  Btroog  emotion,  for  hitherto 
he  had  no  idea  of  his  prisoner's  real  pontion  in 
the  royal  army,  though  oharmed  by  his  man- 
ners. After  the  disclosure  of  the  treason,  Wash- 
ington, then  at  Bobinson's  hoase,  made  every 
pTOTiaration  agamst  a  surprise  from  the  enemy, 
and  on  Sept.  fl9  went  to  Ta3>pao,  where 
the  army  waa  encamped.  Andrd  had  been 
conveyed  there,  first  from  Sheldon^s  quar- 
ters at  Salem  to  Bcd>huon's  hoose,  thenoe  sent 
over  to  West  Point,  where  he  remained  a  di^ 
«nd  two  tti^t&  his  ntoation  in  sad  oontnst 
to  that  he  had  so  lately  h(H)ed  for,  and  on 
Thnrsday.  the  flSth,  he  was  taken  in  a  ba^  to 
Stcmy  Fomt,  and  from  there  by  caTalrr  escort 
to  Tapf^.  Wherever  he  appeared  ne  won 
the  hearts  of"all,  and  on  leaving  Sheldon's  qoar- 
ters  thanked  the  offioera  for  the  kindness  shown 
him,  aod  said  that  whatever  might  be  his  des- 
tiny he  oould  never  meet  them  again  as  enemies. 
Uij.  Tallmadge  narrates  that  he  himself  waa 
often  moved  to  tears,  as  he  reflected  on  the  pre- 
mature and  inelan<dioly  tate  in  reserve  for  the 


gifted  yonog  soldier,  and  more  than  60  yean 
afterward,  when  he  wrote  to  Ifr.  Spa^  the  di»- 
tingoUhed  luatniaa,  all  tiiafc  he  kww  of  Andr6, 
he  added  that  Qm  reooUectioDB  of  half  a  erabDj 
past  called  up  euoh  exquisite  painfdl  eoesee,  that 
ne  never  wished  again  to  refer  to  the  8Ql|$ect.— 
The  day  that  Washingtoa  arrived  at  Tappin,k 
board  of  officers,  otHnsting  cf  6  na^ar-ffOxA 
and  8  briga^ers,  was  convened,  before  wliiok 
Andrd  waa  tried,  foond  goilty,  and  seDtenoed  to 
death.  In  bis  trial,  as  in  every  other  soene, 
his  deportment  was  such  as  to  win  the  kind  re- 
spect of  his  judges.  Every  effort  vss  made  bj^ 
Clinton  to  save  nim,  and  every  £ur  opptataa^ 
allowed  by  Washington,  but  the  stwn  role  of 
war  o<nild  not  be  broken.  He  was  prepared 
toe  his  fate,  for  Tallmadge  had  informed  hua  ti 
it,  and  he  cm]^  requested  that  he  be  shot; 
hot  tUs  ndtjaation  (tf  hi>  seutenoe  ooold  not  be 
grained,  and  on^t  not  to  have  ben.  fiii 
olothesiuiving  been  brooght  to  him  from  New 
York,  he  appeared  in  the  ftill  dress  of  a  Britiah 
officer,  the  sword  ezeepted;  and  on  Oct  8,  tt 
mid-<l»,  **tlie  fatal  hour  having  Arrived,  i 
large  aetaohment  of  tro<^  was  paraded,  and 
an  immense  conoonrse  of  people  aasembled. 
Melancholy  and  gloom  pervaded  all  ranks;  tbe 
scene  was  affecting  and  awfbL"  Andr6,  plaeed 
between  3  sub^teros,  walked  with  grut  coio- 
poanre  until  in  sight  of  the  gallows,  when  he 
Btuied,  for  until  that  m<»nent  he  had  hoped 
that  bis  petition  to  be  shot  was  gnotcd. 
Qoiokly  reoovering,  he  roaohed  tbe  giraet^  iad 
with  eabn  finnneas  bandafpng  his  eyes,  sod 
a^jnsUi^  the  eord  to  his  neok  mth  his  own 
handa,  oalled  the  speotatwrn  to  witness  that  be 
died  Hke  a  brave  man,  when  at  oom  the  cart 
moved  from  beneath  him,  and  all  that  wu 
mortal  of  11^.  Andr6  was  no  more.— Thu 
perished  by  an  ignominiona  death,  at  the  eariy 
age  of  S8  years,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  aooomplished  characters  connected  with 
American  Uatory.  In  the  Trnmbull  gslleiy  it 
New  Haven  are  two  memorials  of  iU^  Aih 
did;  one  is  an  ori^nal  sketch  <tf  himsdf  seated 
at  a  table  in  his  gaard  room.  He  drew  it  wiu 
a  pen,  and  without  the  aid  of  a  nurnv,  ue 
day  before  his  exeontion,  giving  it  to  (me  of  t» 
<^0W8  for  a  souvenir.  The  oth«-  is  a  look  a 
his  hair,  shorn  after  he  had  been  bnrled  for 
more  than  40  years;  fbr  in  18B1  his  remauu 
were  dirinterred,  removed  to  England,  aim 
now,  beneath  a  oostly  monnment,  rest  with  the 
oompanionship  of  illnstrions  dead  in  tiiepe- 
oinots  of  Westminster  Abbey.— In  nS>^, 
tbe  captors  of  UiO-  Andr6,  saspici<ms  tbM 
they  were  not  govwned  altogethw  by  h<m« 
motives,  have  to  some  extent  gwned  8"*™^ 
late  years.  This  idea  was  first  pionialgated  b; 
Ool.  Tallmadgo  in  1817,  when  he  was  a  wmr 
her  of  congress,  on  the  oocaaoa  «  J«» 
Paulding  pentioidng  for  an  increase  of  t^E"' 
rion  which  had  been  granted  to  him,  as  *™  ■! 
Williams  and  Van  Wart  H^'.  Andrfi 
firmly  of  the  (pinion,  that  had  the  eipton 
been  folly  aware  of  his  real  rank,  and  hia «- 
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tin  Ability  to  pay  than  the  Ism  nnu  he 
oflbred,  that  instead  of  delWering  him  up,  th^ 
would  have  Boffered  him  to  eacuw;  that  in 
^Ting  him  np,  even  after  they  had  disGOTered 
that  fie  was  a  spy,  they  imagined  that  their  re- 
ward wojUi  be  mnch  greater  than  it  proved  to 
be,  and  more  than  they  ooold  hope  for  in  con- 
niving at  bis  escape.  Add  to  this  the  testimo- 
ny  of  AndrS,  tliat  hi  the  first  instance,  having 
no  possible  clew  to  his  bein^  a  spy,  they  took 
him  into  the  bnshes,  and  stnpped  him  in  their 
aearch  for  money;  farther,  tnat  in  this  qnest 
t^y  even  ripped  np  the  hoosings  of  his  saddle, 
and  the  oape  of  his  overooat,  before  they  dia- 
otwered  tiie  papers  in  hia  boots,  and  eren  these 
were  pnlled  off  with  no  idea  on  their  part  of 
detectuig  treason,  but  for  purposes  of  plmider. 
These  facta,  which  Andr6  always  declared  to 
be  tme,  and  not  alone  to  Col.  TaUmadge,  gave 
him  the  strongest  reasons  for  disbelief  in  the 
honesty  of  his  captors.  The  region,  too,  in 
which  they  were  placed, — the  neutral  ground, 
given  tip  at  the  period  to  maranders  of  the 
worst  characterj— had  additional  inflaence  on 
the  opinions  of  TaUmadge.  Bat  his  individnal 
jndgment  had  no  effect  with  Oongress,  and 
nowever  sincere  his  opinions,  snnnise  is  not 
evidence,  and  no  proof  can  be  addooed  to  show 
that  Anar6*s  omton  acted  inoonsistently  with 
the  hi^iert  motives  of  hcmor  and  patnotisra. 
It  la  not  tiie  least  interesting  fbatnre  <»P  the 
story  of  Andr6,  the  fiuduadon  ct  which  raily 
seems  to  increase  with  time,  that  40  years  after 
his  death,  the  snsplcton  which  we  have  noticed 
shoold  arrest  pablio  attention,  and  be  likely 
henceforth  always  to  divide  it — We  cannot  re- 
frain from  a  passing  notice  on  the  comments 
wliich  Washington's  decision  in  the  case  of 
AndrS  have  from  time  to  time  elicited.  While 
the  millions  of  his  countrymen,  and  th<Kae  in 
foreign  lands  who  revere  his  memory,  are 
Dearer  unanimous  in  their  view  that  he  dealt 
to  Andr6  coily  that  Jostioe  which  the  engency 
demaode^  some  fbw  thuik  tliat  he  was  harsb, 
hastjf  and  mmeceasaiily  serere.  lliat  he  was 
not  hasty  in  his  decision,  is  proved  by  the  t&m- 
ple  fact  that  from  the  discovery  of  the  trear 
son  until  the  execution  of  Andr6, 10  days  elapsed, 
a  period  in  strong  contrast  to  that  allowed  the 
vnfortunate  Hale,  who  was  captured  by  the 
British  as  a  spy  one  afternoon,  and  hung  the 
next  morning  at  daybreak,  being  treated  mean- 
while with  brutal  cmelty.  That  Washington 
was  harrfi  to  his  priBoner,  we  have  An^'s 
own  testimony  to  uie  contrary,  in  a  letter  to 
Sir  Hennr  Olinton :  "  I  receive  the  greatest  at- 
tention from  his  exc^raoy,  Gen.  Washington, 
and  from  every  person  mider  whose  charge  I 
luMMa  to  be  placed."  Those  who  deem  that 
Awlr6*B  request  to  be  shot  might  ea^y  hare 
been  mmted,  should  reflect  that  martial  law 
decreed  the  ignominy  of  the  gallows  to  a  spy, 
and  any  departure  from  the  rule  in  his  case 
would  at  once  have  been  a  virtual  confession 
tiiat  he  ma  not  one.  Beside  Hie  actual  i^ot- 
ting  wiUi  Arnold  In  person,  Andrd,  during  SO 
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months  previous,  had  keptn^  a  oorrespondeno% 
of  deception  and  bribery,  which  certcuuly  csUed 
for  no  special  interposition  in  his  favor. — ^An 
attempt  has  been  made  by  various  British  writ- 
ers, and  of  late  by  Lord  Uahon,  to  prove  that 
Andr6  was  not  a  spy.  Fo  amount  or  Ingenuity 
on  the  part  of  the  noble  author  can  prove  that 
he  was  any  thing  else,  or  that  he  landed  frx)m 
tJie  Vulture  onder  the  sanction  of  a  flag.  He 
entered  into  the  conspiracy  with  ready  zeal, 
prepared  to  sacrifice  his  lifvi'  necessary,  in 
the  attainment  his  ends.  He  came  on  shore 
in  the  dead  of  night,  and,  after  bein^  hid  with- 
in the  American  lines,  was  of^tnred  m  diunise, 
bearing  treasraiaUe  pwen ;  and  "  he  ooniessed 
himself  to  have  acted  a  part  which  no  one 
oonld  possibly  act  who  was  not  a  spy."  His 
fitte  was  hard,  but  just,  and  any  imputation 
agunst  Washington  for  Approving  his  sentence, 
idiould  be  spumed  with  mdiguation  by  every 
American. — ^A  full  account  of  M^or  Andr6  can 
be  found  in  Sparks'a  "life  Arnold,"  and  in 
the  4bh  volume  of  Irving's  *^  Life  of  Wash- 
ington." The  latter  contains  a  complete  detul 
of  Andr6*s  liistory,  and  a  noble  vindication  of 
Wa^ungton,  lq  the  li^piest  style  of  the  author. 

ASJmEA,  OioTAinn,  bom  near  Horenoe 
about  laTS,  died  in  3847,  a  celebrated  doctw 
of  oanon  law.  He  held,  daring  the  long  space 
of  46  years,  the  poedtion  of  pn^essor  suooeas- 
ively  at  the  universities  of  Fadna,  ^sa,  and 
Bologna ;  and  his  death  was  deplored  as  a  great 
calami^  for  the  unlverrities,  and  the  pompous 
tides  d  SiAH  doetervm  hae^  cenaor  normagvs 
morum,  were  inacoibed  in  his  epitaph. — Gio- 
vAinn,  an  Itallaa  engraver  who  lived  at  the 
banning  of  the  16th  century.  His  most  re- 
markable work  is  an  allegory  of  "  Hercnry  and 
Ignorance,"  after  Montegna,  his  contemporary, 
whose  prints  and  those  of  DQrer  he  copied  and 
imitated  extensively.  Bartsch  enumerates  88  of 
his  works,  which  are  scarce,  some  of  them  com- 
manding very  hl^  prioes. 

ANDBKA  FuANo,  an  Italian  sculptor  and 
architect,  bom  at  Ptsa  in  1370,  died  atFlorenoe 
in  1845.  After  having  been  employed  at  the 
cathedral  of  Pisa,  on  the  execution  of  the 
bronzes  at  Perugia,  and  of  some  small  flgurea 
hi  murble  for  St.  Maria  al  Ponte  at  Pisa,  he 
was  invited  to  as^  in  completing  the  fa^e 
of  the  cathedral  of  St  Maria  del  Fiore  of  Florence. 
He  also  executed  a  marble  statne  of  Boni&oe 
VIII.,  and  two  other  statues,  of  St  Peter  and  St 
Paul,  for  the  same  church,  which  were  mnch  ad- 
mired. After  having  spent  some  time  at  Venice, 
where  he  executed  several  small  statues  for  the 
fh^nt  of  St.  Mark's,  he  returned  to  Florence  and 
executed  the  bronze  riUen  for  the  gates  the 
b^>tista7  at  Floa«noe^  whicli  gidned  for  him 
great  &ine  sod  the  hontaair  dtiaensUp  of  the 
repubUa  The  stOiJect  is  the  life  (tf  OL  John, 
am  the  inddents  are  r^resented  in  S2  ooro- 
partments.  As  arddteot,  his  activity  was  also 
great  Be  designed  tiie  castle  Scarferia,  the 
arsenal  at  Toiioe^  and  the  church  of  San  Gio- 
vannL  Bjr  wdsr  oF  Ouattieri,  duke  of  Athens, 


vho  had  vmrnd  Iha  poww  ni  FloiaMw,  1m 
fiflrtified  and  enlai^ed  the  dnoal  palace  of  Flor- 
enoe,  Barroonded  llist  with  towen  and 
magnificent  gates,  and  deigned  a  small  dtadeL 
AKDBEA  DBL  Sabto,  one  of  the  most  illnstri- 
OD8  the  pointers  of  Florence,  bom  in  that  city 
in  1488,  died  there  in  1530.  His  artistio  genius 
early  attracted  attention.  After  pasnng  some 
time  in  the  workshop  of  a  goldsmith,  he  took 
lessraiB  in  drawing  from  one  GioTaoni  Barlle, 
sud  sabsequMitly  studied  under  Pietro  di  Oodmo. 
Bnt  his  real  iDatmctors  were  the  cartoons  and 
fresooes  of  Ifichel  Angelo,  Leonardo  da  Yind^ 
lC8saooio,andOhirianddo.  After  ezecoting  some 
oil  and  fresco  p^DtiDgs^  in  coi^anotion  witii  his 
ftiend  fVaneaseo  Bii^epainted,  in  1600,  Ibr  the 
ooDTent  of  the  Scrri  a  series  of  10  tdotores  from 
the  lUb  of  FUippo  Beniari,  and  in  1S14  the 
^tnr«s  of  the  Epii^ian  j  and  Ae  Bhrth  at  the 
Vir^D,  which  revMl  tlie  oharacteristios  (tf  his 
pecolior  genioa^  consisting  in  loTeliness  of  sen- 
timent and  mitleesness  of  execution,  rather 
than  in  elevation  of  ideas  or  grandeor  of  con- 
ception. His  coloring  is  dtstingaished  by  sweet- 
ness and  freshness  of  tone.  His  reUe&  are 
ringolarly  bold,  and  he  was  a  thorooofa  master 
of  ohiaroscnro.  His  pictares  from  the  life  of 
St  John,  which  he  oegan  in  lfil4,  for  the 
Compaynia  deUo  SeaUo,  are  painted  in  chiaro- 
scuro, tiie  oartooos  of  which  are  still  preserved 
in  the  FalazEo  Rinuocini.  These  pietnres  were 
not  oompleted  before  1D86.  In  1617  his  Mor 
ienttadiSan  Fnmeeaeo^  in  the  tribune  of  tha 
Florentine  gallery,  and  "the  Contending  Di- 
rbes,"  in  the  Palazzo  I^ttL  attracted  great 
attention.  For  Frauds  I.  he  ezecoted  the 
I^td,  or  Dead  Ohrist,  with  the  Virgin,  Bt 
John,  and  Mary  Uagdalen.  The  king  invited 
him  to  Paris,  and  the  pictnre  oi  Oharity,  which 
he  painted  there,  is  now  at  the  Louvre.  In 
1626  he  painted  one  of  his  most  celebrated 
pieces,  the  Madcwna  del  Saeec,  so  called  from 
the  sack  of  grain  on  which  St.  Joseph  leans, 
which  has  been  admirably  engraved  by  Rwhad 
Uorghen  as  a  companion  to  Bi^had's  Trans- 
flenration.  His  pnncipal  picture  of  1538,  the 
Madonna,  with  the  saints,  u  in  the  Berlin  mu- 
seum, and  his  Sacrifloe  of  Abraham,"  ndnted 
In  tiie  fidlowing  year,  b  at  Dresden,  aa  po^ 
lessed  also  an  extraor^naiy  talent  fbr  copying 
the  works  of  oUwr  masters,  and  his  oopy  of 
Bi^hael's  Leo  X.  in  the  Bourbon  museum  of 
Naples,  is  invariably  taken  for  the  ori^naL 
The  obann  of  his  genius  stood  in  exqnidte  har* 
mony  with  the  charm  of  his  diaracter;  bnt  if 
the  one  lacked  strength,  the  other  lacked  gran- 
deur, and  his  over-mild  disposition  1^  him  at 
the  mercy  of  overbearing  natures,  especially  of 
that  of  his  wife,  who  was  as  reckless  as  she 
was  beantiftd,  impoverishing  hUu  as  much  by 
her  extravagaDoe  as  she  gneved  him  by  her 
ftithlessness.  His  strunlea  were  great  He 
was  not  alwrrs  wdl  pi&i  for  his  pictiires,  but, 
wider  more  raroraUe  domestie  mrcnmstanoes. 
he  might  have  been  prosperous,  as  he  had 
nany  powerftd  and  rich  patroos,  especially  the 


pope's  agsaLOUavio de^Uedict, and  the  Ung 
of  Trance.  Tet  he  was  in  constant  difficd&o. 
On  his  return  from  Paris,  these  troubles  jotw- 
tonately  assumed  a  formidable  chsraefer.  The 
king  had  m.ven  him  a  considerable  am<»mt  cf 
money  to  he  invested  for  his  account  ia  rare 
works  of  art  Instead  of  appropriating  thtt 
money  to  the  prescribed  use,  it  was  fboliihl; 
squandered  hy  Andrea  at  the  bidding  of 
treaoheroQS  friends.  His  position  beMme  in- 
tolerable. His  heart  broke  under  the  terriUa 
oonsdooBQess  of  having  betrayed  the  oonfideDcs 
of  his  royal  friend.  His  heartless  wife  hid 
deserted  his  home,  yet  he  loved  the  besalifbl 
woman  with  the  same  foohsh  paBsiuL  wbils 
the  demons  of  Jealou^  racked  his  aool  lbs 
great  pUgue  which  devastated  Florence  in  1530 
finally  brought  r^Kise.  He  was  only  jtia 
(dd  at  the  time  of  Ida  death.  Aceor^  bo 
•ome  accounts  his  real  name  was  Andrea  Van- 
nncbi,  and  he  was  called  Del  Sarto  from  ths 
fact  that  his  &ther  was  a  iailor.  According  to 
other  accounts,  his  father's  name  was  Agnolo 
del  Sarto,  and  thus  Del  Sarto  was  the  artiit'a 
real  name. 

ANDREiE,  JakoBj  an  active  Protestant  tl»- 
olc^ian  of  Germany,  m  the  fbrmative  period  (tf 
Protestantism,  bom  at  Wubllngen  in  Wiirteoi- 
herg,  March  26, 1528,  died  Jan.  7,  1690.  Be 
stuc^  at  Stnttgart  and  Tabioaen,  sod  wis 
ordained  a  pastor  in  Tftbingen  In  1649.  h 
1667  he  becuoe  Dreachar  to  the  court  of  Dob 
COiristopher  of  Wartemberg,  whom  he  aocom- 
panied  to  the  diets  of  Ratisbon  and  Frankfisl 
In  1663  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology 
and  diancdlor  of  the  university  at  Tfliungeik 
and  provost  of  the  church  of  St.  Geo^  ud 
from  this  time  took  an  important  put  in  the 
movements  and  discusdons  of  the  Frotestuit 
churdi.  He  was  particularly  influential  in  se- 
curing the  adoption  <Kf  the  Formula  Qmeorim 
as  the  common  oonfesdon  of  fidth  of  tits  two 
Protestant  parties. 

ANDREjB,  Johahh  VAirarnr,  a  German 
author,  who  left  more  than  a  hnndred  differoit 
vdumes,  which  are  fi^quentiy  alluded  to  if 
Herdw,  was  bom  at  Herreolwrg  in  1686,  died 
at  Stntteart  in  1664.  After  travelling  orer 
Germany.  BwUnrhind,  Italy,  and  France,  he 
filled  vanoas  eodesiastioal  podtions,  snd  for 
some  time  he  oflSdated  at  the  duywl  of  the 
Ung  of  Wurtemherg.  Some  of  hb  latin  works 
on  Ohristian  mytiiol(^,  &o.,  have  been  p«rt^ 
trandated  hy  Herder  and  SoniUag;  and  ba 
Okit  CkriUumtu,  nee  Peregrini  quimdam  ft- 
ranti»  SettUuH<mety  ori^UutUy  rabliahed 
Straabui^  was  trandated  into  French  and 
brought  oat  at  Geneva  in  1622,  under  tiie  title 
of  the  Sage  Citoyen.  He  published  a  aatire 
agdost  astrolc^sta,  snd  in  1688  a  work  sdro- 
cating  republican  Christianity  in  Germany,  u 
whi^  he  declared  his  devotion  to  the  eaitse  of 
GtKtavus  Adolphus.  His  Gorman  writings 
dude  several  poona;  among  others,  ChrMuu 
(70mdIti0(Tabingea,iei8),whichiahkblfFi^ 
hy  Herder,  who  dMlares  that  AndreiD  bddiy 
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enoanced  troths  in  the  17th  oentniy,  which  no 
one  woold  dare  to  express  in  the  18th.  His 
name  is  A>eqaentl7  mentioned  in  Oermanj  in 
oonneotion  with  a  secret  soeietr  called,  from  its 
supposed  fonnder,  Ohristian  Rosenkreuz  (who 
Unn  in  the  14th  oentnryX  tho  MoanintiMer. 
The  oljeot  of  this  sod«l7  was  a  ra£oal  refona 
d  ohuroh,  state,  and  society ;  it  oame  into  actiTa 
op««tion  at  Ihe  beginning  of  the  17tii  omtarjr, 
and  AndresB,  from  bis  well-known  and  fi«- 
qaeaOj  expressed  STmpathies  with  the  progress 
of  hamanit;^ ,  and  from  his  allauons  in  his  work 
to  this  aodety,  was  on  many  ooeadons  sapposed 
to  have  been  iostramentu  in  its  foandation. 
Herder,  however,  denies  this,  and  says  that  he 
merely  wished  to  p<^mlarize  &.«  same  hn- 
manitarian  aims  and  prindples  irhioh  animate 
tlw  freemasons, 

ANDBK^  L&TmBMTTCS,  also  called  Labs  An- 
DBBSSON,  one  of  the  most  learned  Swedes  of  his 
day,  was  born  in  1482.  He  studied  in  Bome, 
and  □p<Hi  his  retom  to  Sweden,  was  i^pointed 
anbdeaotnoftheeathedralatUpsal.  In  1580 
GnstaTOB  Yasa  made  I3m  his  (dumoellor,  and 
requested  him  to  undertake  the  translation  of 
fJie  New  Testament  In  1540  he  was  accused 
of  haling  concealed  his  knowledge  of  a  con- 
sjrfracy  agunst  the  life  of  the  king,  and  was 
oondemned  to  death,  bat  finally  escaped  by  the 
payment  of  heavy  fines.  From  that  time  be 
lived  a  retired  life,  in  the  town  of  fitrengnfis, 
where  he  died  April  29, 1662.  Hia  translation  of 
the  Hew  Testament,  which  was  the  first  version 
in  Bwediah,  was  pablished  in  folio  in  1626. 

ANBRSANI,  Andr£a,  an  Italian  painter 
and  eminent  engraver,  samamed  II  Mantuano, 
bom  at  Mantua  in  1540,  died  at  Bome  in  1028. 
He  devoted  himself  prim^wUy  to  wood  en- 
graving, and  exerted  a  maned  inflnenoe  upon 
ttie  development  of  that  Jbranoh  of  art.  He 
settled  at  Rome,  and  first  commenced  wood  en- 
graving some  time  after  Hugo  da  Oarpi.  His 
outs  are  printed  in  chiarostmro,  and  his  works 
have  often  been  confounded  with  those  of  Alt- 
dorfer,  frcnn  his  u^g  a  similar  monogram. 
Two  of  his  bestprints  are  after  Titian^  Delnge 
and  Pharaoh's  Host  destroyed  in  the  Red  Sea. 

ANDHEAKOV,  or  Andbb anovi an  IsLAims, 
a  gronp  of  small  volcanic  islands  In  the  North 
Pacific,  belonging  to  Russia,  and  forming  the 
central  part  of  the  chain  of  the  Aleutian  islands. 

ANDREAS,  the  name  of  8  Hungarian  kings 
of  the  &mtly  oi  Arpad,  the  founder  of  the 
Magyar  mooarohy. — Aitdsbas  I.,  a  couna  of 
St  Stephen,  who  introduced  Obristiani^  among 
Lis  subjects,  the  Magyars,  in  order  to  win  partt- 
nns  to  his  claims  to  Uie  crown,  allowed  a  perae- 
cnti(m  of  the  Ohristiana.  He  warred  more  or 
less  suooessftally  against  Henry  III.,  emperor  of 
Qermany,  against  his  own  brother  Bda,  sup- 
ported by  fioleslas  II,,  kuig  of  the  Poles,  and 
was  sldn  in  a  battie  agahist  the  hut  in  1058, — 
Abdebas  II.,  called  the  Jerosolimitan,  reigned 
between  1205  and  1236.  He  ascended  the 
throne  in  a  (dvil  war  against  his  own  n^ew, 
and  hia  rdgn  was  marked  by  repeated  revdta 
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of  the  powerftal  nobility.  .  At  the  instigation  of 
Pope  Honorins  IIL,  he  undertook,  in  1217,  a 
crusade  against  the  Mohammedans,  which  ended 
unsucces^ully,  and  exhausted  the  reeources  of 
Hungary.  He  concluded  an  alliance  with  The- 
odore Lascaria,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  and 
%ith  tJie  khig  of  the  Bulgarians,  both  <«  whmi 
womiaed  to  repognlae  ue  pi^  sapremaoy. 
In  1339,  Andreas  ccmvoked  a  diet  to  put  an 
end  to  Internal  disorders,  and  there  was  en- 
acted the  huUa  aurea,  or  golden  bulL  which 
has  been  erroneously  compared  with  the  Eng- 
lish magna  charta,  as  the  former  establishM 
only  the  privil^es  of  the  magnates  or  aristoo- 
racy,  and  of  the  bishops.  In  1224,  Coloman, 
son  of  Andreas,  was  made  for  a  time  long  of 
Red  Russia,  now  Qalicia,  which  was  soon 
afterward  annexed  to  Poland.  On  this  tem- 
porary event,  Maria  Theresa,  as  queen  of  Hun- 
gary, founded  her  claim  to  that  province  at  the 
first  partition  of  Poland.  The  third  wife  of 
Andraas  was  Beatrice  d'Este,  who  returned  to 
Italy,  and  gave  birth  there  to  a  posthmnoua 
son  named  Stephen,  who  married  a  Vcswtiaa 
woman,  Theodoria  Manroooia,  the  mother  of 
AxDBBAS  HI.,  called  the  Venetian.  He  sno* 
oeeded  Ladislas  III.,  an  assassin  of  his  own 
brother,  who  was  in  his  turn  assassinated  by  his 
sulfjeots.  He  was  obliged  to  oonqnier  his  crown 
against  the  pretensions  of  Pope  Nicholas  IV., 
and  the  Emperor  Rudolph  of  H^burg,  both 
of  whom  claimed  it  as  their  special  fief,  as  well 
as  a^inst  Charles  Martel  of  Sicily,  who  was 
by  his  mother  a  descendant  of  the  house  ct 
Arpad.  Andreas  was  victorious,  but  the  dis- 
satisfied magnates  rused  up  a  new  pretender  in 
the  person  of  Robert,  son  of  Martel ;  and  An- 
dreas died  in  1801,  disgusted  and  mortified 
tibie  rebdUott.  With  mm  the  lineage  of  Arpad 
ended.— AMSRaAS  <if  N^les,  son  of  Charles  or 
Oaribert  I.,  king  ot  Hungary,  of  the  house 
of  Anjou,  was  married  in  1888  tp  the  cele- 
brated Joanna,  grand-daughter  of  Robert,  king 
of  Naples.  He  was  of  a  savage  and  vident 
temper,  and  treated  with  contempt  his  wife,  and 
the  Neapolitan  nobles  and  courtiers,  when 
Joanna  ascended  the  thrme,  Andreas  was  sim- 
ply created  dnke  of  Calabria,  and  deprived  of 
royal  power.  He  asked  the  pope  to  crown  him, 
and  on  the  flag  prepared  for  the  ceremony 
were  painted  various  instruments  of  execution ; 
thus  foretelling  bow  he  intended  to  deal  with 
his  enemies.  The  nobles  organized  a  conspira- 
cy with  the  assnit  of  Joanna.  On  Dec  16, 1846, 
the  conmiratora  seized  him  by  night  at  a  monaa- 
teiy  in  Aversa,  and  hung  him  from  a  balwmy. 
The  oonwe  waa  then  thrown  into  a  sewsr. 

AKDbEASBERG,  a  mountain  town  of  the 
upper  Harts,  and  one  of  tiie  principal  mining 
towns  o(  Hanover.  Iron,  silver,  lead,  oobal^ 
copper,  and  arsemc,  have  been  mined  uiere  for 
nearly  800  years.  The  town  is  neariy  3,000 
foet  above  the  sea-leveL 

ANDREE,  Eabi.,  a  Qermau  writer,  bom 
about  the  oommenoeraent  of  this  oentory  in  the 
north  of  Oennany,  (Ustingniahed  for  his  gao- 
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I^hloal  woricfl,  and  his  atnd;-  of  the  instita- 
nou  and  literatore  of  this  ooontrj.  His  prin- 
eipal  wriUngB  are,  AnuHea  in  geogrtutkuekem 
fmd  gmhi^tUehm  Umrimm  (Brmuwiok,  18S1), 
Polen  in  ffeographiteher  und  ffetehiehtlicha* 
Suuieht  (Ltiips.  1881),  a  treatise  on  nnirersal 
geography,  and  seTenu  miscellaneouB  prodnc-' 
tions.  He  has  also  translated  from  the  Eng- 
lish, Back's  "  Travels  in  North  America,"  and 
Paulding's  "  Westward  Ho."  In  connection 
with  his  other  literary  pnrsnits,  he  has  been  a 
writer  for  the  press  in  Bremen,  Carlsrnhe,  and 
Dresden,  in  which  last-named  city  he  now 
resides. 

ANDREEWA,  or  Endbbt,  a  town  40  miles 
S.  of  Kigliar,  on  the  Aktash,  a  small  rivex  in 
the  Russian  govemment  of  the  Canoaans.  It 
oontiuns  3,000  houses  and  12,000  inhabitaats. 
It  finmerly  exported  a  considerable  number  of 
female  slaves  for  tiie  slave  markets  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  elsewhere;  now  it  produces  rice 
and  wine.   It  has  several  Koslem  seminaries. 

ANDRfJ,  Aaroim  Fba.nooib,  a  member  of 
the  French  convention,  bom  in  Corsica  about 
1T40,  died  1800.  He  was  employed  in  a  Pari- 
sian theatre  when  the  electors  of  Bastia  nomi- 
nated him,  in  Sept.,  1792,  to  represent  their 
department  in  the  national  convention.  In  the 
trial  of  Louis  XVI.,  he  voted  with  the  Girond- 
ists for  the  appeal  to  the  people,  detention  as 
long  as  the  public  safety  required,  and  the 
reprieve.  He  was  arrested  after  the  events  of 
Hay  81,  1798,  and  owed  bis  aafaty  only  to  the 
fall  of  Robespierre.  He  reentered  the  oonven- 
lion,  and  was  one  of  the  council  of  SWj  which 
he  left  in  1797. 

ANDREINI,  GiOTAWKi  Battista,  an  Italian 
writer,  bom  about  1678.  He  wrote  a  sacred 
drama,  entitled  Adamo,  of  little  merit,  fh)m 
which  Voltaire  supposes  Milton  to  have  bor- 
rowed the  plot  of  his  "Paradise  Loet." — II, 
Isabella,  mother  of  the  preceding,  a  famous 
Italian  actress,  was  bom  at  Padna,  m  1662,  and 
died  in  160i,  at  Lyons.  She  was  an  accom- 
plished scholar,  and  enjoyed  the  Mendship  and 
esteem  of  the  learned  world  in  her  day.  Her 
writinn,  which  are  voluminous,  are  still  extant 

AKDREUNI,  PcBLio  Favsto,  better  known 
as  PcBLirs  Faubtdb  AmffiBuinis,  a  modem  Lat- 
in poet^  bom  at  Fiorli,  in  the  Bconan  territtHT: 
about  the  middle  cf  the  16th  oentory,  died  at 
Para,  Feb.  26,  1518.  He  taught  for  80  years 
in  the  university  of  Paris,  and  contributed  to 
the  revival  of  learning  in  France.  He  received 
from  Oharlea  YIII.,  and  afterward  from  Anne 
of  Brittany,  two  life-pensions,  with  the  titles  of 
king  and  queen's  poet,  poeta  regitu  et  regintm. 
Erasmus  was  his  friend,  but  indulged  witti- 
cisms at  his  expense  after  his  death,  saying  that 
his  verses  wanted  but  two  things — vovr  in 
Greek  and  mem  in  Latin.  Some  letters  of  his 
are  printed  among  those  of  Erasmus. 

AJfDREOSSI,  Ahtoikb  Fbancois,  comte 
d',  a  French  artillery  ofBcer,  bom  in  Langne- 
doo  in  March,  1761,  died  at  Montaaban  in 
1828.  Ti»  took  u  actiTtt  part  in  the 


rendntioii.  mM  a  Uenteitant  of  artilleiT  at  20, 
and  aervea  under  Bonuiute  in  Italy  and  Eg^pL 
He  was  a  member  of  the  institDte  of  Cair^  U 
whose  "TraosaotionB  "  he  made  several  cmt^ 
butions.  When  Bonaparte  returned  snddei^ 
to  France,  Andreosri  was  one  of  his  few  com- 
panions. Daring  the  peace  of  Amiens  he  tm 
the  ambassador  to  England.  After  his  oanHUr 
tion,  K^leon  made  him  inspector-gen^  ti 
artillery,  and  a  count  of  the  empire.  He  wu 
afterward  ambassador  to  Austna,  tmtil  var 
was  declared  tu  1809,  and  subsequently  to  ths 
battle  of  Wagram,  was  made  temporaiy  gor- 
eraor  of  Vienna.  He  was  theo  for  Eevenl 
years  ambassador  atOoostantinople,  and  faighlj 
popular  in  that  oapad^.  He  was  recalled 
Louia  ZynL,  and  thenceforth  liTed  in  privsts 
life,  only  emerging  dnring  the  100  days  to  ud 
hia  master  in  his  last  struffile.  The  renuunder 
of  his  life  was  employed  in  preparing  for 
publication  several  works  on  scientific  tcpica, 
written  dnring  his  residence  in  Turkey.  Bii 
treatise,  Sur  le  Soajpihore  de  Thrace^  eomfrmMi 
le  tyttame  det  eaux  gyi  abrmvent  (kmttantat- 
ple,  has  a  high  reputation. 

ANDRES,  Juan,  a  Spanish  Italian  schoiir, 
bom  of  a  noble  family  in  1740,  near  Valeocii, 
Spiun,  died  Jan.  17,  1817.  "When  only  U  years 
old,  he  entered  the  socie^  of  Jeans,  in  wbicb 
he  had  been  educated.  He  knew  thoroughly 
the  Gre^  Hebrew,  Italian,  and  French.  On 
the  expulaon  of  the  Jesuits  from  Spain  in  1767, 
although  not  bouud  by  any  vows,  ne  determin- 
ed not  to  abandon  the  Bodety,  and  was  oonse- 

2nentiy  removed,  with  his  companions,  fint  to 
lorsica,  and  then  to  Ferrara,  where  they  es- 
tablished a  jmiversity.  Andres  was  intrnsud 
with  the  teachm^  of  philosophy,  and  mew- 
while  he  engaged  in  sdentifio  studies.  In  1776|^ 
he  published,  in  Italjan,  Saggio  deUaJUmfia  di 
GaHUo,  expounding  with  skill  and  tiumeee  the 
irystem  of  the  gre^  philosopher.  Six  years  later, 
his  principal  work,  DelP  Origme,  progreao,  t 
ttato  attvals  ^ogni  Utteratura,  7  vols.  4to, 
was  published,  and  extensively  read  at  once  by 
the  scholars  of  every  country.  Sianotdi 
praises  it  with  some  qualifications.  It  vas  io- 
mediately  translated  into  Spaniah,  and  pnblishr 
«d  at  Madrid  by  Oarloe,  Joan'a  brother.  Tbej 
regularly  oorresponded  with  each  other,  and  in 
1794  Juan  collected  hia  own  letters  under  the 
title  of  Oartat  famUiaretaguMermaMl}.  Car- 
lot.  The  letters  are  written  in  el^ant  Span- 
ish.—When  the  Jesuits  were  allowed  to  retnm 
to  Spain,  Andres  went  with  them;  but  a  IiW 
resdenoe  abroad  had  created  associations  which 
made  Italy  the  object  of  his  partiality;  cons^ 

Saently,  on  the  death  of  his  firther,  he  returned 
lere,  and  the  king  of  Naples  made  him  prefect 
of  the  royal  library,  and  vocal  of  the  junta  w 
public  instmotion.  The  high  estimatiai  » 
which  his  services  were  held,  prevented  hn  re- 
movaJ  at  the  French  oonquest  He  became 
blind  in  1816,  but  this  did  not  divert  his  eow^ 
tiflo  and  literary  pnrBuitflL  which  wen  contumw 
till  his  death. 
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AKBRKS  DE  TJ8TAER0Z,  Jvus  TstiJim- 
oo,  a  Sptmuh  historian,  bom  at  SaragOBsa  in 
1606,  died  at  Madrid  in  1647.  He  diatingniah- 
ed  himself  hj  his  labors  in  the  field  o[  Span- 
ish histoi7.  He  presided  over  the  anudve 
office,  and  shortly  befcve  his  death  he  was  ^ 
p<nnted  to  the  office  of  national  chronicler. 
Xjttaasa  gives  a  oomi^te  list  of  his  nmaerooa 
llteraiyiHroduedoiia,  eome  of  whldi  are  ^pnaarr- 
ed  in  the  rojal  Ubnuy  0/ Madrid. 

AHiDREW,  a  north-veatem  oonntr  of  MI»- 
Boori,  separated  from  the  In^an  territ<n7  br 
IDasoori  river,  intersected  by  the  Ni^tA,  and 
■everal  other  streams,  and  oompriung  an  area 
<ii  426  square  miles.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and 
veil  adapted  to  grain,  tobaooo,  hemp,  and  pas- 
turage. In  1850  itprodnoed  518,796  bushels  <ii 
Indian  oom,  109,547  of  wheat,  69,298  of  oats, 
%4fS  tons  of  hay,  and  476  of  hemp.  There 
irere  8  chnrches,  and  1,600  pupils  attending 
pabUo  schools.  Oi^>itaIf  Savannah.  Pop.  in 
1866, 10,944,  of  whom  1,078  were  slaves. 

ANDEEW,  Baixt,  one  of  the  Twelve  Apos- 
tki^  born  at  Betfasaida.  Thename  of  hisfimier 
vaa  Jaam,  and  he  was  the  brother  dBi.  Peter. 
He  waa  fiiirt  a  disciple  of  John  tiie  Baptist,  and 
the  first  called  of  the  disoiptos  of  Jems  Ohriiti 
to  whom  be  bron^t  his  wotlier  SkaoDy  aftov 
ward  called  Peter,  and  la  henoe  called  by  some 
ofthe&thers*'the  Rock  before  the  Rock."  Of 
Us  apostolic  labors,  nothing  is  said  in  the  Acta 
the  Apostles.    Aooor^ng  to  Or^gen,  be 

E reached  in  Sc^thia.  St.  Jerome  says  that 
e  preached  also  in  Achaia^  and  other  ancient 
writers  say  also  in  Sogdiana,  and  Oolobla^  Ar- 
gos,  and  Epiras.   He  is  honored  as  the  prioci- 

Eal  patron  of  Scotland.  Tradition  reports  that 
e  was  cracified  at  Patros,  in  Achaia,  on  a 
cross  ot  this  form,  X  {crvx  dwuttata),  henoe 
called  St.  Andrew's  cross. 

ANDREWS,  Ahhix  M.,  a  young  Amerioan 
lady,  who  distinguished  herself  1^  her  sdf- 
aaomdng  minlatrationa  to  the  aiek  dnriiwthe 
prevalence  a£  the  yellow  fsnc  at  Noifid^  va., 
In  1666.  JGas  Andrews  was  bom  about  1886. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  a  medical  man  of  New 
York,  who  realized  a  oompetenoy  by  the  pracH 
tioe  of  his  profession,  and  who  now  rendes  up- 
on  a  plantation  of  his  own  in  the  vidui^  erf 
New  Orleans.  She  was  brought  np  by  an  aunt 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  and,  while  quite  a 
child,  she  displayed  a  remarkable  fondness  for 
vimtmg  the  sick.  When  the  fever  at  Norfolk 
broke  ont,  she  was  living  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
and  her  sympathies  being  aronsed  by  the  ao- 
ooants  of  ^e  terrible  ravages  of  the  disease,  she 
dHennined  to  volunteer  her  services  as  nurse 
to  the  nu^yor  of  Norfic^  who,  on  ber  arrival 
then,  immediatelj  availed  himadf  of  hw  gen- 
eroQs  oflbr.  IDaa  AndreW8*s  philanthroirio  ez- 
cctioos  were  sttmded  with  pecoliar  difficulttesi 
■a  the  arrangements  for  homing  the  side  were 
exceedingly  miperfoct,  the  raoe-etand,  wMoh 
had  been  converted  into  an  infirmary  for  the 
oooarifm,  b^m  only  a  mlseraUe  bouding,  un- 
proteoted  agamat  attvm  and  nin,  and  In  Ibot 
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often  adding,  by  its  total  lack  of  oomfort,  to  the 
snflbriag  of  its  inmates.  Althoagh  she  had 
never  before  served  as  a  nnrse,  Hias  Andrews 
seemed  not  only  equal  to  the  occasion,  but  ac- 
tually became  to  tJie  victims  of  the  yellow  fe- 
ver at  Norfolk  what  florenoe  Nightingale  was 
to  the  victims  of  the  Roasian  war  in  the  Ori- 
mea—a  messenger  of  mercy  and  goodness.  In 
acknowledgment  of  her  eminoit  services,  the 
Howard  anooiation  oS  Noriii^  presented  ber 
wiOi  iba  add  medal  usually  awarded  to  distin- 
gairiied  pnysidans. 

ANDREWS,  Ebbnkzbb  S.,  a  printer  and 
bookseller  of  New  England,  was  bom  at  Bos- 
ton, Nov.  18,  1766.  died  Oct.  16S1.  In  1788, 
he  oommeooed  bu^ess  in  Boston  with  Isush 
Thomas,  with  whom  he  had  served  an  i^pren- 
tioeship  in  Worcester.  Their  business  was  lu- 
crative. In  1794,  they  established  a  branch  of 
it  at  Baltimore,  and  In  1796  another  branch  at 
Albany.  Amonff  thor  pablioations  were  the 
works  of  Noah  Webster,  the  geographical  works 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morse,  and  the  "  Maasachosetta 
Magarine."  a  monthly  periodioaL  He  was  well 
known  for  his  indostir  and  frogalitj,  and 
thon^  be  became  weanhy,  and  passed  the 
latter  pntim  of  his  lib  o^oying  bis  riches,  he 
was  rmrded  as  a  pattern  of  Ohzistian  vvtne. 

ANDREWa  JjuoB  PsTTiT,  an  English  hift- 
torian,  imd  wnter  on  various  topics,  was  bom 
near  Newbury,  Berks,  in  1787,  and  died  in 
London,  Aug.  6,  1797.  His  most  important 
work  (which  be  did  not  live  to  complete)  was 
bia  "History  of  Great  Britain,  connected  with 
the  chronology  of  Europe."  The  part  publish- 
ed commences  with  CtB8ar*8  invasion,  and  ends 
with  the  accession  of  Edward  YI.  The  plan  of 
tJw  work  is  peculiar,  a  portion  of  the  history  of 
England  occupying  one  page,  while  a  nmilar 
portion  of  the  contemporaneous  history  of  Eu- 
rope is  placed  on  the  page  opposite.  He  also 
wrote  a  continuatiMi  of  Henry's  History  o£ 
Britain,"  pnbUshed  in  1706. 

ANDREWS,  Joair  an  American  do^yman, 
bom  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  April  4, 174& 
died  March  99, 1818.  In  1767,  he  was  admitted 
to  holy  orders  in  London,  and  afterward  served 
as  a  miarfonary  and  clergyman  in  several  dif- 
foreat  parts  of  Marylwd,  which  state  he,  how- 
ever, quitted  at  the  time  ot  the  revolution,  as 
he  did  not  ETmpathize  with  the  popular  move- 
ment In  1786,  he  was  appointed  head  of  iho 
episcopal  academy  at  Philadelphia,  in  1789 
profossor  ot  mwai  phikMoi^y  in  the  nniversity 
of  that  city,  and,  in  1810,  provoat  of  the  wme 
institutloD. 

ANDREWS,  LurosLOT,  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, a  learned  scholar,  and  theological  writer, 
was  bom  at  London  in  1666,  and  cBed  at  Win- 
ohester  Hon8&  Sept.  26, 16S6.  He  held,  soo- 
cessively,  the  bishoprica  of  Ohiobeeter,  of  Ely, 
and  <rf  tniwhesttf  ,  and  was  made.by  James  L 

gfho  esteemed  him  hi{^y)  a  privy  ooonolUor. 
e  was  one  of  the  anthors  of '  the  common 
trwulatii»<rf  the  Scriptorea.  His  best  wwka 
are  faia  amiioiia,  Ua  leotarea  on  tiw  Ten  Oomr 
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mandmentB,  and  hia  Orphan  lectorea ;  bnt  Ida 
style,  thoagb  modi  adinired  in  hb  own  day,  is 
aabeted,  and  omloaded  vith  imagery.  He 
had  hiik  notions  of  eoderiaatloBl  anthori^, 
which  toonght  him  Into  confllotwith  liie  Pari- 
tans.  He  was  generally  esteemed,  howerer,  as 
a  pioQB,  charitable,  apright,  and  monifioent 
prelate. 

ANDRIA,  a  town  of  Kaples,  proTinee  of 
Terra  di  Bari,near  the  Adriatic  Itisabidiop's 
see,  has  a  fine  e^ihednl  fouided  bi  1046,  a 
royal  ooll^  and  8  ds  fUU.  Popnla- 

tion,  32,000. 

ANDRIAN-WEBBUBO,  YioTOB,  baron  tou, 
an  Aostrian  pofitiduL  born  near  Goeritz, 
Sept  17, 1818.  He  stadied  at  Vienna,  and  has 
redded  daring  the  greateet  part  oi  bis  Ufe  in 
Venice  and  Milan.  He  published,  in  1841,  a 
work  entitled  "Austria  and  her  Fatniv^" 
which  excited  oondderaUe  attration.  la  18^ 
he  was  ^>polnted  by  the  atatea  of  Bonthern  Ana* 
tria  a  member  of  the  parliament  of  Frankfbrt, 
and  was  at  the  head  of  the  depatation  to  inform 
the  Archduke  John  of  his  election  to  the  rwen- 
oy.  He  was  ambanador  of  the  empire  to  Lon- 
don daring  this  and  the  sooceeding  years,  and 
npon  bis  retnm  to  Aoatria  retired  from  public 
life.  In  his  political  opiniona  he  was  a  mode- 
rate BQpporter  of  the  aristocracy,  in  oppomtion 
to  the  democratio  thecnies  then  onrrent  in 
France.  He  stated  Ua  principles  in  a  public** 
tioa  entitled  "  Oentralization  and  Deoentraliza* 
tion  in  Aoatria." 

AM)RI£UX,  FBAXQon  OuiLUmm  Jban 
SrAnsLU,  a  member  of  the  ]FVench  academy, 
h<fftt  at  Straabnrg,  May  0, 1769,  died  at  Pari%2ib(y 
10,1888.  Hestn&edlawiatheofBoaof  aiwoo- 
tOTtoiheOhatdet  InlTSOhewTOteaMMoeas* 
All  comedy,  called  Anamimandm:  He  was  one 
of  those  lawyers  like  the  late  Jnstioe  Talfonrd,  in 
Euf^d,  who  combine  a  taste  fbr  the  law  and 
the  drama;  his  best  comedy,  Ztff  JEtowdiM,  ap- 
peared in  1767.  He  welcomed  the  reflation 
of  1789  with  enthusiasm.  When  the  Oirondists 
were  put  under  arrest,  he  hid  himself  in  a 
friend's  house  ia  a  remote  Tillagci  On  Hay  28, 
1794,  he  returned  to  Paris  to  saperintead  the 
repreeeotation  of  one  of  his  comedies,  VSt^farhee 
de  Jean  Jae^uet  Sotuteav.  He  now  b^{an  to 
Study  English  literatare,  and  sevwal  of  his 
pieces  from  this  time  show  traces  of  liis  fimii- 
liarity  with  Swift^  Addiaan,  and  Steele.  On 
Jan.  8, 1798,  he  was  made  Judge  at  the  court 
of  oaasotioD,  and  waa  admttted  into  the  /MMtal 
KaUenal,  wluoh  had  been  «reated  In  {dace  of 
the  academy.  Ia  April,  1798,  he  was  chosen 
by  the  moderate  par^  one  of  their  oan^dates 
to  the  eoonoil  of  800.  After  the  18th  Bm- 
maire  he  was  appointed  by  the  oonsolate  a 
member  of  the  tribunate.  The  first  oonsol 
finding  Andrienz^a  independence  annoying,  r«- 
mored  hbn  fi«m  the  tribunate  in  Sept,  1802. 
Foadii  offered  bim  a  plaoe  as  censor  of  the 
press ;  Andriea^  thougn  in  want  of  money, 
refbsed,  adding  playftiUy,  "  Remember,  citizen 
minister,  I  am  one  ot  those  who  are  downed  to 
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be  hnngandnotto  be  tiie  executioner.'*  Joinh 
Bonaparte  made  him  liia  libnriaii,  a  post  &a 
held  fbr  10 yeara.  H«  also  filkd thechairof 
grammar  tasA  bdkaJettna  at  the  polTteoImiQ 
schooL  In  1814  he  was  elcTated  to  tho  pro* 
feasorahip  of  French  literatare  in  tiie  odUfe  of 
Fhoioe.  This  offloe  he  exercised  ia  a  dnrieal 
and  purist  qnrit  He  did  not  like  the  more 
modem  writers,  partioulariy  Goethe  and  Sdul- 
ler.  The  romaidlo  school  of  literature  vai  Utt 
olj^eot  of  his  unsparing  attach  In  1829  he 
waa  q)pointed  perpetual  setu-etary  of  the  uide- 
my,  and  oocopied  himself  with  a  new  e^tin 
of  the  dictionary.  He  continued  his  pntfiaax^ 
ship  till  the  last,  saying  tliat  a  pn^saor  sboald 
die  at  his  post  He  died  uniTersally  respected 
for  integri^,  and  lore  <^  principle.  Eiidiair 
in  the  aoademy  was  filled  by  the  atatam  aad 
historian,  Adolphe  Tbiera^  who  prcmoanoal  a 
eloquent  eolosy  upon  Um,  whicu  is  attaAed  tf 
the  Ftoiaedfitioiiaof  11iien<ft  «  Htatoiy  of  tbB 
French  BevolutiMi.** 

ANBKISOUS.  or  Pbbudo  Fmup,  was  ban  it 
Adramyttium,  of  low  parentage,  and  daimed  to 
be  the  natural  son  of  Ferseua,  the  Tanqoi^ 
king  of  Macedon,  16  yenrs  after  the  dcatti  of 
the  latter.  BSa  resemblance  to  Perseus  mi 
striking.  He  called  Demetrius  Boter,  theUu 
of  STria,  to  his  help,  hopius  that  the  tie  a 
rdationsbip,  f6r  Demetrius  had  married  the 
nster  of  Perseos,  woTild  stand  him  in  good 
stead.  Dauetrioa  Soter  delivered  lum  to 
the  Romans.  He  was  kept  in  Rome,  but  m 
not  thought  worth  the  guarding  strictly,  so 
eaoly  found  means  of  eaei^  Hafledtolluac^ 
yet  indepmdent  of  Borne,  and  found  die  Thn^ 
dans  ready  to  snjmMt  him.  OoUeotiogaBiraij 
there,  he  innded  Macedonia,  drove  tin  Bonuaa 
out  of  this  kingdtHn  and  even  Thenaly;  m 
arrested  at  Thermcf^Ias  hj  Bdpio  Naifes  it 
the  head  of  aa  Aohwm  army,  and  driven  h»ck 
intoMaoedon.  Aadriaoaadefe^edanddevthe 
Roman  prator,  Juventiua,  who  had  beoi  Mt 
to  wrest  Macedonia  tbom  lum.  He  now  «- 
aumed  the  name  (tf  Philip  king  a£  UooodoMe- 
oared  the  ambassador  mat  to  him  from  Qk- 
thage,  and  formed  an  ofEhnrive  and  defoonn 
allianoe  with  that  state  against  their  oommoi 
enemy.  He  was  driven  out  of  Maoedonia 
Osdlius  Uetellua;  fled  to  Thraoe,  ooUoctod  i 
new  army ;  waa  again  defeated  by  ]btdh% 
140  R  0.;  was  anrrvndered  to  the  Bomaaa  V 
Hie  Thradan  Ung,  taktti  to  BoH 

graced  the  triumph  ofMetellaa,  wbo  vtf 
aMnoeforth  called  ICaoedonioDa,  and  pot  K> 
death  by  order  of  the  Roman  senate,  147  B.  u 

ANDRO,afbrtile  island  of  Um  Oredan  A^ 
chipelago,  and  forming  part  of  the  kifigdom  of 
Greece.  The  Andrians  assisted  in  the  in^^ 
of  Greece  by  Xerxea,  but  aaoceasfully  naiated 
an  attempt  by  l^emistoola  to  sot^ogate  tbua 
Aooordiag  to  Pliny,  here,  near  tiie  tempM  of 
BaoohuB,  waa  a  spring  which  had  die  mt*  « 
wine  during  the  feast  of  Baoohua 

ANDROOLUS,  a  Roman  slave  of  vbom  An- 
InsOemnaa^ySftiiat  haring  fled  fron  the 


to  Rome,  and  sentenced  to  be  devom«d  b^  wild 
beaats.  He  was  «q>OBed  in  the  olmu,  and  a 
liiHt  of  eztnuvdinaiy  rise  and  fierouMBB  was  let 
looae  on  him,  but  instead  of  tearing  him  to 
^eoea,  the  animal  began  to  oareu  hun.  The 
uon  noA  the  dare  hadf  in  fiwL  been  dd  ao 
qnaintances.  Androdus,  while  m  Afiiioa)  had 
dianeed  one  day  to  take  refi^;e  in  a  oave  into 
which  a  lion,  lame,  and  in  apparent  agony,  pres- 
ently eotered.  Seeing  the  intrader,  tiie  Hon 
went  op  to  him  and  stretched  ont  his  paw,  as 
if  soliciting  relieC  AndrocloB  eztraoted  a  large 
tJiom  from  it,  mi  in  a  few  days  the  lion's  paw 
waa  aa  well  as  ever.  For  some  time,  Androolos 
and  the  royal  quadmped  lived  together  on  the 
most  amicable  terms  in  the  cave,  the  latter  pro* 
Tidiiw  food  for  his  physician.  They  parted  at 
length,  however,  not  to  meet  agun  till  they 
met  in  Ute  Bomau  drons  as  victim  and  cxeoa- 
tioner,  and  then  the  scene  above  described  iook 
l^aosL  The  moment  the  emperor  heard  this 
sipgnlsr  stoiy,  he  ordered  Anrnvdna  to  be  par- 
doMd  and  presented  with  ^e  lion,  wUoh  fae 
ued,  afterward,  to  lead  about  Borne,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  tiie  citizens. 

ANDROIDES  (Gr.  amip,  man,  and  «dor, 
imageX  ^  machine  in  the  hnman  form,  which  is 
mam  by  certain  q>rings  and  meohanioal  foroes^ 
to  perform  some  of  the  natural  moticms  of  the 
living  man.   See  ArroiUTON. 

ANDROMAOHE,  a  danghterof  Edtion,  king 
of  Oilician  Thebes.  She  was  first  married  to 
Hector,  by  whom  she  had  one  son  named  Sca- 
maodrioB  or  AsWanax.  After  the  oaptore  of 
AndronuKbe  became  the  prize  of  Fyrrhos, 
tiie  S(Kt  of  Aohakw,  and  bore  idm  8  sons,  Ko* 
lossos,  Heloa,  and  Fe^amna.  On  the  death  <tf 
i»nThnB,shebeoametbswi&(tf  Helenas,  brother 
m  Hector,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  called  Oes- 
trimu. 

A2n)S0M£DA,  a  mythical  prinoeas,  daugh- 
ter <tf  the  .^Ethiopian  king  Oephena  and  Oaasio- 
pea.  Her  mother  having  boasted  that  the 
beanty  of  her  daughter  sorpaased  that  oi  the 
Nereids,  the  latter  prevailed  on  Neptone  or  Po- 
aeidon  to  afflict  the  comitry  with  a  deluge  and 
a  sea-monster.  In  this  dilemma,  the  oraole  of 
Ammon  was  oonsnl  ted  by  the  affrighted  king,  and 
promised,  that  if  Andromeda  was  snrrendered  to 
the  monster,  Ethiopia  shoold  be  rdieved.  The 
paternal  feelings  of  Oepheos  were  repngnant  to 
this  sacrifice,  bat  the  fears  of  his  pe(^  cmn- 
pdkd  him  to  yi^  and  Andromeda  was  ohaiAed 
to  a  rook  to  be  devomred  by  the  monster.  In 
this  o(»iditiou  she  was  found  by  the  hero  Fer^ 
aeo^  who  slew  the  monster,  and  delivered  tiie 
maiden,  whose  hand  he  soon  afterward  demand- 
ed and  obtained.  But  Andromeda  had  been 
previonsly  promised  to  Phineus,  who,  enraged 
at  the  insolt  he  had  reodved  odA  the  saooees 
of  his  rival,  oollected  a  company,  and  attempted, 
daring  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials,  to  sIat 
Pwaeos  and  carry  off  Andromeda.  He  fiuled, 
however,  and  was  himself  killed  with  his 
■Diii.  After  her  death,  Andromeda  WIS  toana- 


stars. 

AKDBONICUS  OowrxNira.  emperor  of 
Oonstanthu^e,  grandson  oi  Alexis  L,  bora  in 
1110,  £ed  Sept.  19,  1185.  He  early  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  martial  and  dissolate 
cmduct,  and  romanlio  adventnres.  In  his 
youth,  he  served  in  the  wars  of  his  couno,  the 
emperor  Mannel,  against  the  Turks ;  but  in  the 
march  through  Aria  JOnor,  strayed  from  the 
anny  into  the  monntdne^  was  encompassed  by 
Turldsh  huntsmen,  and  remuned  for  some  time 
a  captive  in  the  power  of  the  sultan.  On  hia 
return,  he  was  received  with  favor  by  Manuel, 
whom  he  surpassed  both  in  virtues  and  vices, 
and  appointed  to  the  military  command  of  Oi- 
licia.  He  there  pressed  witii  ardor  the  siege 
of  UbpsnesUa,  employed  the  day  in  the  boldest 
attacks,  and  the  night  in  song  and  dance ;  and 
thou^  his  campaign  was  unsncoessftil,  fae  was 
xewuded  by  the  empwor  with  new  honors. 
His  tatr^uea  drew  wpoa  him  the  vicdwoe  of 
oertain  ezaspevated  brothers^  and  he  was  obliged 
to  flee ;  and  revealed  his  ingra^de  by  engag- 
ing in  a  treasonable  eorreq|Kmdence  with  the 
kmg  of  Hungary.  He  was  arrested  by  Manuel, 
and  imprisoned  in  a  tower  of  the  palaoe,  where 
he  remained  12  years,  impatient  of  the  restraint, 
and  thirsling  aUke  for  action  and  for  pleasnre. 
In  his  first  attempt  to  escape,  he  succeeded  in 
breaking  through  the  wall  mto  a  forgotten  re- 
cess, dosed  the  passage  carefolly  behind  him, 
and  his  mysterious  flight  was  reported  by  the 
guards.  His  wife,  suspected  of  cognizance  of 
the  afiUr,  was  imprisoned  in  the  same  tower, 
and  discoyming  her  husband,  th^  shared  to- 
gether thdr  providons,  and  rdieved  the  tedious- 
neas  of  prison.  He  soon  after  efibcted  his  es- 
oape,  but  was  recaptured,  brought  back  and 
diained.  A  third  attempt  proved,  with  the 
ac^Btauoe  of  friends,  suooeaBfuL  and,  mounted 
on  a  fleet  horse,  he  started  for  the  banks  of  the 
Danube;  and  ^r  various  adventures,  arrived 
at  Kiev  in  Buaeia.  He  persuaded  the  Ruadan 
prince  to  form  an  alliance  witii  Manud  against 
the  Hungarians,  led  himself  a  body  of  Russian 
cavalry  from  Uie  BoryBthenes,  ugualized  bis 
valor  in  the  aasaidt  of  Zemlin,  and  for  these 
services  reodved  the  full  pardon  of  the  empe- 
ror. His  new  indisoretious  revived  the  resent- 
ment of  Manuel,  and  be  was  exiled  to  a  com- 
mand on  the  Oilician  frontier.  Soon  after,  at 
the  head  of  a  band  of  reoklses  adventurers,  he 
undertook  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  did 
not  fail  to  oq)tiTato  the  dergy  and  the  kings  of 
the  ooontries  through  yrhwh  he  passed ;  an^ 
after  roving  Uoentiondy  through  Persia  and 
Turkey,  at  length  fixed  his  reddenoe  at  Oeno^ 
a  dty  of  Pontns.  He  was  here  when  Manuel 
died,  leaviiw  tiie  empire  to  his  sou,  Alexis,  a 
feeble  youth  of  12  years.  The  agents  of  Au- 
droniciu  in  the  CE4>ital  were  active  in  exciting 
commotions,  and  amid  the  flames  of  a  civil 
war,  he  waa  proclaimed,  by  the  public  voice, 
the  mily  member  of  the  imperial  fiimily  who 
had  taloBts  suffident  to  ddiver  and  gortnt  the 


waatey.  He  vbi  inTitod  to  Oonftaatiiioptek 
and  anived  in  1183  In  tlie  midst  of  aodamft- 
tioDfl,  Hemadehimulf  ^te< 
and  BOon  after  both  the  wife  and  son  of  ] 

perished,  vietinu  to  his  ambittui  and  his  ven- 
geanoe.  The  rnoider  of  tiieee  made  necessary 
the  extinction  of  any  who  had  the  will  or  the 
power  to  ponlsh  the  murderer,  and  victim  fol- 
lowed viotim  in  rapid  and  conUnnal  saooasrion. 
Moreover,  the  memory  of  the  exile  was  stored 
with  a  long  list  ci  enemies  and  rivals,  and  he 
now  delighted  in  revenge ;  and  the  noblert  of  the 
Greeks  either  suffered  or  fled  from  his  omelty. 
Tet  while  thtu  the  scourge  of  those  whom  he 
bat«d  or  feared,  he  was  equitable  in  the  exeroiae 
of  private  jastioe ;  abolished  venality  in  offloe, 
ana  under  him  the  proqwrity  of  Uie  provinces 
revived.  Several  ulaoes  which  had  revolted 
irere  redooed  and  onaatiaed,  but  the  HDooeoBftil 
lebel  was  within  the  oaintaL  JbMoAngeIiis,one 
of  the  imperial  race,  was  mariM  aa  a  victim  by 
Aodronicns.  He  took  refbge  in  the  chorch  <a 
St.  Bophla,  whither  he  was  followed  by  a  crowd 
who  immediately  proolaimed  him  emperor. 
Andronicas  was  absent  with  hla  yonng  wif^ 
Alice  of  France,  on  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
Prc^ntis ;  bat,  apon  leaining  the  news,  msbed  to 
the  capital,  only  to  be  overpowered,  and  dragged 
with  a  long  oh^  roond  his  neck  to  the  pres- 
ence of  Isaac  Angelas,  who,  without  any  form 
of  trial,  gave  him  up  to  the  fury  of  the  popnlaoe. 
Kvery  outrage  and  torture  was  infliij«a  upon. 
him ;  he  was  matilated  by  ^ow  degrees,  and 
while  yet  aliva  was  hang  by  the  feet  between 
fi  atatnea.  one  of  which  suppoked  &  wc^  and  the 
other  a  iMg.  Amid  all  uie  Uttwneas  of  his 
pain,  he  uttered  only  the  Kyrit  eUiaon, 
"  Lord,  have  meroy."  The  severities  of  An- 
dronicoa  have  been  defended  by  some  recent 
historiaas,  on  the  gronod,  that  uie  extermina- 
tion of  the  Byzantine  factions  and  dissolute 
nobUi^  was  necessary  to  a  splendid  plan  hdd 
by  him  for  the  regeneration  of  the  empire. — 
J^BOzaouB  pALiBOiAous,  sunuuncd  the  Elder, 
emperor  of  Oonstaotinople,  bom  in  1268,  died 
Feb.  18,  1S82.  He  was  crovrned  emperor  in 
bis  16th  year,  and  held  that  title  9  years  as 
the  colleague,  and  60  as  the  Buccessor  of  hia  fa- 
ther Hiehael.  His  life  was  ingloriooa,  and 
devoted  m^nly  to  rdigiona  controversies.  His 
generals  gained  victories  ag^nst  the  Franks 
and  the  Tnrka,  while  be  gave  himself  np  to  the 
effeminacy  of  the  court  and  the  refinements  of 
theology.  In  bis  reign,  Osmon,  the  founder  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  effected  Uie  conquest  of 
Bithynia,  and  advanced  within  sight  <^  Ooa- 
stantinople.  Andronicns  invited  from  the  west 
for  his  assistance,  a  motley  multitnde  of  Cata- 
lans, who  defeatcKl  the  Turks  in  2  great  battles, 
and  then  became  not  less  pernicious  and  dan- 
geroas  to  the  empire  than  the  Turks  themselves. 
The  emperor  had  associated  with  him  in  the 
government  his  son  Michael,  who  gave  battle 
to  the  Catalans  with  the  whole  force  of  tibe 
onpire,  after  having  aasasainated  HuAr  leader. 
The  victory  remained  with  the  adventurers, 


and  the  danger  from  them  became  nor  still 
more  Inrndnemt.  At  Imgth,  however,  partlj 
hj  taeob,  partly  by  bribes,  partly  on  aoommta 
discord  among  their  chiera,  Andvodcu  tab- 
oeeded  in  driviDR  than  from  the  regira  <tf  ^ 
Helle^Kmt.  Michael  having  died  pnmstiiTO- 
ly,  his  son  Andronioos  revolted  aguoit  Ids 
grandfiither,  became  his  ooUeagoe,  redaecd 
him  to  impotence  and  abdication,  and  cooagned 
him  to  a  monastic  cell,  where,  after  4  yean  of 
decrepitude,  the  mirfortnnes  of  his  Hfe  wen 
ended  by  death. 

AKDRONICUS  GrBKHxans,  an  sstronomer 
and  meteorologist  who  probably  lived  ia  Ha 
ftd  century  B.  0.  He  oansed  aa  octagnul 
tower  to  be  constructed  at  Atiieua,  <m  the  dif- 
ferent indes  of  which  were  sculptared  inugei 
of  the  several  windi^  and  on  tne  snnimit  of 
ifhiehitoodarevolvingTriton,haviiigaTaDdiD 
hia  right  band  to  in^oate  the  pdnt  from  irhidi 
the  wmd  was  blowing.  "Tlietowarofthewinds" 
is  still  standing, — Lrmrs,  the  most  £iioieiit(^ 
tiie  Latin  poets,  was  an  Italian  Gredc,  wbcra 
the  fortune  of  war  had  thrown  into  the  buds 
of  the  Romans,  and  made  the  slave  of  IC.  Utiu 
Salinator.  His  master,  after  some  time,  gene- 
rously gave  him  his  Uberty,  and  with  it  hi*  <m 
name  at  Livius.  Andronicus  then  settled  in 
Rome,  acquired,  at  length,  a  p^ect  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  language,  and  became,  ultimete^, 
a  volnminous  writer  of  dramatic  and  other 
poetry.  He  is  sud  to  have  died  in  the  yew  B. 
0.281.  Bntfbw  and  brief  iVagniflDts  of  his  Tocfa 
have  oome  down  to  TbeancdentseDtertaliMd 
Twy  diflEbrent  c^inions  in  regard  to  their  merits 
Oicero  conddered  them  not  worth  readiBg. 
Horace  avows  that  he  would  have  ctflten^irt- 
ed  th^  destruction  with  regret.  The  belt 
edition  ol  tiie  extant  fragments  of  Andrcoicia 
ia  that  of  IXUitxer,  publi^ed  at  Berlin  in  1836. 
— AiTDBONKiDs  of  Rhodes,  a  Peripatetic  philosfr 
pher  who  flourished  in  tiie  middle  cf  the  U 
oentoiy  before  Christ.  He  is  chiefly  celelmted 
as  the  editor  of  Aristotie's  works,  to  which  he 
gave  that  arrangement  which  is,  to  a  vre^t 
tent,  retuned  in  the  present  editions,  fie  wrote 
a  general  work  on  Aristotie,  which  oonttdned* 
complete  catalt^e  of  the  writings  of  that 
losopher,  and  otmunentories  on  some  of  b» 
phyaieaL  metaphyaioBl,  and  logical  treatiaea,  m 
of  which  have_peridied.  . 

ANDSOS  ISLANDS,  one  of  tiw  gronps« 
the  Bahamas,  deriving  their  name  from  their 
principal  island,  Andros.  They  are  but  alightlf 
mhabited,  and  the  passages  betweeu  them  are 
intricate  and  difficoit  Andros  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  salt-water  marshes  and  fresh-witer 
swamps,  in  which  there  are  a  few  elevated  oasei 
bearing  excellent  cedar  timber.  It  bos  s 
lation  of  769,  neariy  all  colored,  a  school,  *m 
the  privilege  of  sending  one  member  to  tne 
boose  of  assembly  of  the  Bahamas,  . 

AilDROS,  Sib  Edmtod,  bom  in  Eoglsnd,  wj 
fiunooa  in  the  histoiy  of  America  for  his  ui|]as 
andoppreasive government  HewaagoTOTW« 
New  Y(^kr-iu  whidi  ^vinoe  he  had  jnmmj 
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hdd  a  comnumd — {torn  1674  to  1683,  and  of 
New  £ngLuid  from  1686  to  1669.  He  interfered 
-with  the  liberty  of  the  pren^  levied  eaormoiiB 
taxes  throDi^nt  New  Bngliind  wiOumt  ooni' 
petent  authority,  and  reqnired  the  pnwrie- 
txxa  <tf  lands  to  obtwn  mm  him  new  lltlee 
at  great  expense.  From  these  exactions  he 
proceeded,  in  Oct.  1667,  to  demand,  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,  the  snrrender  <^  ^e  charter  of 
Oonneetiout,  a  pnqwee  which  was  defeated  by 
secreting  that  paper  in  an  enonnoos  oak,  ^oe 
known  as  the  charter  oak.  In  1686,  he 
caused  an  Ini^an  war  by  his  ontrages  on 
the  tribes  on  the  Penobscot  nves.  On  April 
16,  1669,  the  people  of  Massachusetts  bar- 
iog  resolved* no  longer  to  endure  Ids  exao- 
tiona,  and  greatly  excited  by  mmors  of  a  mas- 
sacre intttided,  deposed  and  imprisoned  Andros. 
Tliia  revolntioiiary  act  did  not  cause  any  conflict 
trith  Uie  British  goTemmeat,  dnce  it  was  fol- 
lowed by^  the  abdioatioa  of  King  Jamea,  but 
reaoited  ia  eonveying  Androa  to  Ekigland  Ibr 
trial,  in  company  with  a  OHnmittee  from  the 
colamy  delisted  to  substantiato  the  charges 
against  him.  The  unwillingness  of  the  EngliEh 
goremment  to  either  acquit  Androa,  or,  by 
condemning  him,  to  sanouon  the  revolt  of  the 
colonists,  prevented  sny  judicial  dedsion  in  his 
case.  .Ajtdroa,  though  in  public  estimation 
guilty  of  tyranny,  subsequenuy  was  made  gov- 
ernor of  Virnnia,  in  which  portion,  however, 
he  conducted  hims^  with  more  moderation. 
He  died  in  England,  1714. 

ANDBOSOOGGIN,  aoounty  in  the  8. W.  cen- 
tral part  of  M^ne^  having  fer  its  N.  boundary  Ox- 
ford, E.  Kennebec,  S.  linooln,  and  W.  Cumber- 
land eonnties.  Itwa8organizediiil664)Bndhaa 
an  area  of  neariy  4,000  miles.  It  am  a  fine 
water  power  at  Lewiston,  the  county  seat,  pro- 
duced by  the  janction  of  the  little  Androscoggin 
and  the  Androsoogfpn  rivers.  Several  rulroada 
pass  through  the  county,  and  give  it  ready  com- 
monication  with  other  parta  of  the  state.  It 
has  a  fine,  fertile  soil,  and  in  agriculture  stands 
among  the  fbremoai  in  the  etata.  The  towns 
of  which  it  is  oompoaed  had,  in  1800,  a  pc^nda* 
tion  of  26,757. 

AKDBOSOOOGIK  Bivkb,  caUed  also  Ax- 
xftiscoooiN,  a  river  of  Kaine,  riang  in  1st.  46° 
12/  N.  long.  71"  15'  W.,  flows  into,  and  with 
the  ICa^^aUaway  river  forms  the  outlet  of 
Umbag(^  lake,  in  Coca  oonnty.  New  Hamp- 
ahir&  Itfiowa  easteify  for  aome  distance,  thaa 
aoatherly,  and  entering  the  atate  of  Kaine,  omL> 
sUtutes  the  boundary  between  Kennebec  and 
Oxford,  and  between  Oumberiand  and  Iduodn 
counties.  It  jdna  the  Kennebec  river  at  Merry 
JfeeUag  bay,  about  18  miles  above  the  entrance 
of  that  river  into  the  ocean.  Its  length  is 
nearly  150  miles.  The  tide  ascends  about  86 
miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Kennebec. 

ANDROUET  DU  CERCEAU,  Jaoqum,  a 
IVench  architect  of  the  16th  century.  Having 
studied  in  France  and  Italy,  he  published  in 
2576  a  work  eutiUed  Let  pmt  eceoellents  hati- 
mentt  de  .^VonM,  which  eonnata  of  descriptions 
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and  drawings  of  some  ctf  the  moat  remarkable 
oastlea  and  palaces  of  the  country.  Bcrtii  text 
and  plates  are  oonftised  and  inaoourate.  Two 
years  later  he  was  Intrnated  with  the  bnOding 
of  a  large  bridge  aoroas  the  Bcdne  at  Paris,  to 
connect  the  Louvre,  the  pnbUo  markets,  the 
halls  of  justice,  and  the  fiinbonrg  of  St.  GJer- 
main.  He  drew  the  plan  and  commenced  the 
work,  but  did  not  Uve  to  finish  it.  It  was 
completed  in  1604,  and  still  retains  its  original 
name  of  the  new  bridge-(P(m£  Nenif)^  wbue  in 
feet  it  ia  the  oldest  in  the  French  metropolis. 
In  1696,  Androuet  was  chosen  by  Henry  IV. 
to  superintend  the  boildiog  of  the  gallery  in- 
tended to  form  the  connection  between  the 
Louvre  and  the  ToUeries.  He  was;  moreover, 
the  architect  of  several  reudenoes  of  the  no- 
bility in  Paris,  which  are  more  noted  for  pro- 
fosenesB  of  ornament  than  bean^  of  arohiteo- 
ture.  The  time  and  place  of  nia  dea&  are 
unknown. 

ANDB7,  Oe&bzjcs  Loms  FiuHQOia,  a  French 
phjraidan,  bom  at  Paris,  in  1741,  died  April  a 
1829.  He  was  the  son  of  a  rioi  drug^st  oi 
the  £tM  de»  Lombard)  in  Paris,  and  was  remark- 
able for  his  disinterested  devotion  to  his  profe»- 
E^on,  tmd  particularly  to  the  service  of  the 
poor.  His  fether  left  him  a  fortune  of  some 
f 1,600  per  annum,  which,  60  years  ago,  was 
about  equal  to  double  that  sum  now,  in  Paris, 
and  Andry,  b«ng  a  man  of  economical  and 
studious  habits,  without  worldly  ambition, 
was  abundantly  provided  for  in  this  world. 
He  was  chief  phynoian  to  one  of  the  hos- 
pitals of  Paris,  and  one  of  the  first  members 
oi  the  royal  aodety  oi  medicine  established 
b^  Beuac  He  gave  the  whole  of  his  annual 
atiimtd  to  the  destituto  poor  of  the  aod 
one-tenth  part  of  his  own  private  yearly  in- 
oome  beside.  AlUiou^  devoid  of  ambition 
and  regardless  of  place  and  power,  he  was 
one  of  the  4  consulting  phynoians  of  Na- 
poleon ;  and  Louis  XVIlI.  gave  him  the  in- 
mgnia  of  the  order  of  Sunt  Michel.  Andry 
was  one  of  the  first  partisans  of  Jenner  and 
vaodnation,  bat  he  was  opposed  to  Hesmer 
and  mesmerism.  He  was  more  of  a  practical 
physician  than  a  writer,  bat  be  has  left  a  good 
work  on  hydrophobia,  one  on  the  therapeatioal 
effects  of  the  magnet,  and  a  treatise  on  materia 
medics.  He  lived  to  tiie  advanced  age  o£  88, 
and  died  umveraally  beloved  uid  eateemed. 

ANDBT,  NiooLAs,  a  French  phyricisn  of 
ocmtrovernal  celebrity;  bora  at  I^ona,  in  1668, 
died  May  18,  1742.  He  waa  educated  for  the 
ohnroh,  and  afterward  studied  medicine  at 
lUieima  and  at  Paris,  where  he  received  his  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  medicine  In  1697.  In  1701, 
he  waa  appointed  professor  at  the  college  of 
France,  aod  a  member  of  the  committ^  of 
editors  of  the  Jowmal  dea  Sttncmt,  In  1724, 
he  t>ecame  dean  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  oi 
Paris.  He  wrote  several  works  on  medical 
sulijeots,  none  of  which  have  much  scientific 
merit,  but  are  remarkable  for  being  tinged  with 
theoh^lioal  controversy,  always  on  the  aide  of 
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the raUngpirtifla Id  ohnnhud state.  Hewn 
Id  tunt  at  oonrt  and  disliked  bj  bis  odleegoes 
of  the  JWhr. 

ANDUJAB,  or  AmmxAs,  a  town  of  Spun, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Sterra  Morena,  Hm  is  a 
whitish  elaj  from  which  are  made  Jars  highly 
esteemed  for  the  power  of  keeping  water  oool 
in  hot  weather.  The  vioioity  fkmushes  an  ez- 
tmordinary  abnndanoe  of  wheat,  barky,  ml, 
wine,  and  honey.  It  ooDtains  sereral  uxmaa- 
teries  and  10,000  inhabitants. 

ANSAU,  or  AiTNUn,  BxarakLMMj,  a  French 
poet  and  prose  writer,  bom  at  Boorges,  near 
the  be^nning  of  the  10th  century,  died  at 
I^ons,  Jane  21,  160S.  He  was  professor  of 
rhetoric  at  Trinity  oollHe  in  Lyons,  which  was 
thought  to  incline  to  Oalviuistio  sentiments,  and 
to  be  opposed  to  the  national  ohnroh.  Oneday 
as  a  Boman  OathoUe  prooeari«i  was  passing  a 
itone  was  hurled  at  it  from  a  window  of  the 
college^  and  the  exdted  mob  tmm^iately  rash- 
ed  ii^  the  baildiog  and  killed  Aneaa  in  their 
raga.  Among  the  works  of  which  he  is  the 
anthor,  are  Im  Ernblemet  d'Andri  Aleiat, 
traduitt  wn  pour  wrt,  Pieta  Peeiit,  a  trans- 
lation of  Sir  Thomas  More's  "  Utopia,"  and 
several  others. 

AKE0DOTE3  (Gr.  awKdont),  in  the  primitive 
sense  of  the  word,  tilings  not  previonsly  pub- 
lished. Hnratori  gives  the  titie  Aneedota 
Oraea  to  several  writings  of  the  Greek  fathers 
found  in  the  libraries  and  first  given  to  tiie 
world  by  him.  Uartene  and  Dnrand  have 
snvea  a  rAMOKTM  fMvtM  ^n«d0£0rui».  Becker, 
Badimann,  Heimbaoh,  and  othenL  have  made 
oollectioos  and  called  them  Anaetuta^^  the 
popnhv  sense  of  die  word  ft  is  nsed  to  apma 
a  nnmber  <tf  small  personal  narratiTea.  The 
meet  important  collection  of  this  sort  in  our 
language  is  the  "Percy  Anecdotes."  Arviae's 
"  Oyclopffidia  of  Aneowites,"  published  in  Boa* 
ton,  1866,  is  a  cnrions  ecmpilmon,  bat  of  a  less 
elaborate  character. 

ANEGADA,  the  most  northern  island  of  the 
Yirgin  groap  in  the  West  In^es.  Its  length  Is 
10  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  4^.  The  isl- 
and belongs  to  Great  Briton,  but  is  of  small  im- 
portance, having  but  very  few  inhablCaats,  who 
are  supported  mainly  by  the  shipwrecks  which 
freaoMitly  ooonr,  espedally  on  a  dangerons  reef 
yrwSx  extends  sereral  miles  in  a  &  £.  and  & 
ffireothm  from  the  £.  end  of  this  island.  Near- 
ly 70  Teaads  have  been  lost  on  this  rerf  sinoe 
1811.  Large  qoantities  of  salt  are  obtidned 
from  the  salt  ponds  on  the  island.  Some  atten- 
titm  is  ptid  to  the  oiQtivstion  of  cotton  and 
other  agriooltnral  prodootioos,  and  there  is  no 
inconuderable  trade  in  underwood,  which  is 
Talned  for  the  gam  it  contains. 

ANEI^  Doumq-tnt,  a  French  snrgeon,  bom 
at  Tonloose,  in  1679,  died  in  1780,  acquired  great 
fame  by  his  invention  of  the  probe  and  syringe, 
still  known  by  his  nam&  slso  celebrated  for  his 
Buooeesinl  treatment  of  aneurism  and  fistula 
laohrymalis.  At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury be  senred  as  surgeon  in  the  Aostriau  army. 


AKELLI,  AvoELO,  an  Itsliaa  poet,  ban  ii 
1761,  died  in  1820.  Doring  the  Fteaoh  cm- 
prign  in  Italy  he  wm  secntiiy  of  Gen.  Aigm, 
and  for  some  time  held  an  ofllotal  poilfioBii 
oonmiissioner  of  tlw  directory.  Sauaqneiflj 
he  took  to  the  miwe  congenial  oalliDsitf  jmAt- 
■or  of  eJooation  at  Breada  nad  JiUltB.  ^ 
published  anooymoudy  a  great  nmdNr  of 
I^eoes  for  the  stoge. 

AKEMOMETFEK  (Gr.  offio^  wind,  aai 
lUTpop,  measure),  an  instnnnent  for  nwasnriDg 
the  force  of  the  wind.  Attention  iras  fint 
givoi  to  this  subject  by  Dr.  Orouoe,  in  1(67, 
and  instmments  were  contrived  by  bim,  ud 
by  Wolflns  and  others  bi  the  last  centurj. 
These  have  all  given  place,  however,  to  recent 
iDventions  of  more  perfect  oonstmctioo.  The 
flist  attempts  were  to  meamm  the  force  of  the 
wind  its  presaure  npm  a  qiiral  spriEu,ort); 
the  wdg^  it  would  raise  snqMndeacB  a 
nrolTing  The  qnsnti^  of  mtar  it 

would  evaporate  was  thought  to  be  propor- 
tiooal  to  its  velocity,  and  this  was  inade  to 
measure  it  A  bag  of  air  opening  into  s  ^ 
tube,  which  was  shaped  like  the  letter  Q,  and 
cont^ned  a  finid  wMch  by  any  force  actiiig  to 
compress  the  bag  was  foroed  down  one  leg  aod 
up  the  other,  was  another  ocHitrivsnce  for  tk 
same  pnrpose.  Another  form  of  it  vu 
to  diq>ense  with  the  bag  and  tnin  one  atremitf 
of  the  tnbe  at  right  angles,  so  that  the  wind 
might  blow  direoti^  into  It  and  press  npui  tbe 
sorfiuK  of  the  fluid.  The  tube  was  dnn  out 
to  small  diameter  in  theoiirveattbebott(sii,io 
asto  oheok  tiie  anddea  flnotoaticns  caniedbr 
irr^ular  blasts  of  wind.  Bymea&s^tUi^ 
ide  instrament,  Dr.  lind,  who  iaTaatid  U, 
aaoartained  the  fcwoe  of  tlw  wind  at  AAmt 
velocity  by  the  height  of  the  column  of  water 
raised  by  it.  A  gentle  breeze,  moving  at  tbe 
rate  of  nearly  4  miks  u  hour,  raises  a  colnnm 
of  water  one^nrtieth  of  an  inch,  whioh  is  eqmr- 
alent  to  apreasnre  ofa|  ounfies  upoa  a  sqaare  noL 
A  high  wind  moving  83^  miles  per  hoar  ruw 
the  column  1  inch,  with  a  pressure  t^nearijC} 
poonds  on  the  square  foot.  A  oolamn 
inches  indicates  a  preasore  of  15j  pooodi)  an 
a  veloci^  ezceedii^  fi6|  miles  an  hour.  At  9 
inches  the  wind  is  a  violent  hnrrioane  moring 
97i  miles  an  hour,  and  exerting  a  jwoMnoa 
the  square  foot  of  46}  pounds.  The 
pheric  pressure  being  a  little  ovw  8,000  poonaa 
on  the  square  foot,  or  equal  to  a  oolnmn  « 
water  88  foot  high,  the  greataat  force  eiertol 
by  the  wind  is  foeUe  in  otHnpariam  with  t^-- 
A  more  complicated  apparatus  was  invaitsd  bj 
Dr.  Wheweli;  and  another  by  Mr.  Osier,  bott 
of  whioh  have  been  used  in  £n^and  atu» 
meteorolo^cal  observatories  and  goveraniM* 
institutions.  Both  are  self-resistaing,  and 
termloe  the  force  of  the  wind  by  the  nninbj 
of  revolutions  of  a  wind-mill  fly, the 
whioh  by  perpetual  screws  and  toothed  whew 
is  connected  with  the  registering  penciL  u 
Wbewell's  instrument  the  windmill 
wheels  and  vane  is  onahorismtalplstewMtf 
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rarolvea  on  the  top  of  a  Tertioal  cylindOT. 
The  pencil  is  attaobra  to  a  little  block  of  wood 
or  nut,  through  which  passes  a  screw  from  the 
horizontal  plate  above  to  a  circolar  rim  below 
the  OTlindier,  all  which  rerolTeB  aroimd  the 
ovHndiBr  as  the  wind  ohaiigea.  A  Btraij^t  rod 
■bo  goes  through  the  yewH  Uook  m  nut,  np 
and  down  whidi  it  stadea  as  the  sorew  tiuna. 
According  as  the  wind  blows  gently  or 
strongly,  this  screw  tmns  slowly  or  fast,  and 
carries  uie  pencil  down  the  cylmder  at  a  pro- 
portional rate.  Its  poiat  reaches  the  Borfaoo  of 
the  cylinder  and  marks  upon  it  its  position,  and 
as  the  frune  toms  with  toe  change  of  direction 
of  the  wind,  the  oonrse  of  the  wind  is  registered 
upon  the  &oe  of  the  cylinder.  For  this  par- 
pose  it  is  divided  by  vertical  lines  into  16  or  82 
equal  parts  corresponding  to  the  pointe  of  the 
compass.  This  instrnmeDt  is  deficient  in  not 
reoord^g  the  time  dnring  which  each  wind 
blows,  nor  the  timesof  its  changes,  nor  itsfOTce 
at  ai^  particular  jaxmBot.  It  menij  gives  the 
ovder  of  the  ohuiges,  and  the  entire  quantity 
that  blows  from  eadi  pmnL  This  b  kiutwn  \v 
the  TerticallMigth  ct  the  pendl  mark  hi  earn 
^▼Wcoi  of  the  cylinders  corresponding  to  the 
ooanes.  It  is  defective  also  by  the  friction  of 
its  machinery.  Osier's  instrument,  though  con- 
structed on  idmHar  prinraples,  is  still  more  com- 
plicated than  Whewell's ;  and  cannot  well  be 
oescETlbed  without  reference  to  figures.  The 
roister  is  divided  by  lines  into  spaoes,  which 
represent  the  24  hours  of  the  day,  and  in  these 
spaces  are  inscribed  by  pencils,  lines,  which  in- 
dioate,  one,  the  direotion,  another  the  pressore, 
of  the  wind,  and  a  third,  oonnected  with  a  rain 
gauge,  the  quantity  of  rain  which  has  &llen  at 
every  hour.  The  register  moves  along  by  dock 
work  under  the  pendla,  and  at  the  meteorolo- 
gical observatory  at  Gnenwioh,  a  new  one  la 
Moployed  eveiT  day.  b  the  royal  exdhange  in 
London,  one  of  these  instmmoitB  is  in  use  with 
8  relator  made  to  last  a  week.  By  the  lines 
deecnbed  on  the  register  the  integral  or  quan- 
tity of  the  wind  can  be  calculated,  that  has 
blown  to  each  point  of  the  oompaes  daring  the 
periods  of  the  observations ;  aad  thence  the  re- 
sultant, or  average  effect  of  all  the  winds.  The 
result  of  such  calcalatious  made  at  Greenwich 
for  the  year  1841,  was  that  the  vatioas  winds 
averaged  a  velodty  of  IS.^  miles  an  hour,  aod 
the  quantity  moved  was  equivalent  to  167,828 
miles  of  air ;  and  for  the  year  1642  the  average 
Telodty  was  18.8  miles  an  hour,  and  Ha  quao- 
Htj  109,060  mike  oi  ahr.  The  reauUant  or 
average  dibct  mm  for  1841  the  passage  of  47,- 
900  milea  of  air  toward  E.  fi8**80'lt.;  and  in 
1S42  86,760  mUes  of  air  toward  B.  37°  N. 
Hub  is  equivalent  for  the  former  year  to  a  con- 
stant oorrent  toward  E.  26°  80'  N.,  at  the  rate 
of  S.4  miles  an  hour;  and  in  1842  toward  £. 
87°  N.,  at  the  rate  of  4.2  miles  an  boor.  The 
total  effect  for  the  2  years  is  a  constant  wind 
ttom  W.  S.  W.  ^  B.  at  4|  miles  per  hour.— Bi- 
ram's  anranometer  is  an  uutrnment  for  measur- 
ing and  r^isttting  tlw  guaotitieR  trf  air  vhioh 
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oironlate  through  the  passages  of  mines.  It 
was  invented  in  oonsequraioe  of  the  recommen- 
dation of  a  comoiittee  appointed  by  the  British 
house  of  commons,  that  the  ose  of  snch  an  in- 
strument should  be  adopted  as  a  precaution 
a^^nat  the  explooona  In  coal  mines.  It  is  a 
disk  of  a  foot  diameter,  made  to  revolve  whut 
placed  in  a  onrrent  of  air,  and  ftamiahed  with 
registering  wheels  like  those  upon  a  gasmeter. 
Any  want  of  attention  on  the  part  of  those 
having  charge  of  supplying  the  reqnired  amount 
of  fre^  air  is  thns  readily  detected.  The  coal 
mines  of  the  United  States  are  too  little  sub- 
ject to  generate  ezploedve  gases  in  large  quan- 
tity for  such  an  apparatus  to  be  required  in 
tbemi 

ANEMONE  (Or.  Svtftott  wind;  as  many 
apedes  grow  in  derated  windy  places),  a  genua 
of  the  &mUy  of  ranunciUacecB,  Jusaeu.  The 
leaves  of  the  stem  are  generally  temate,  form- 
ing an  involucre  which  Is  more  or  less  distant 
from  the  nower :  the  calyx,  corolla-like^  with 
from  ff  to  15  colored  petals,  longer  than  the 
stameDBj  oaipels  numerous,  Anijing  in  perris^ 
ent  afyles.  About  60  species  are  cultivated  on 
account  of  their  beanfy,  anooeedingbest  in  Ug^t 
loamy  BoiL  They  are  propagated  by  dividon,  off- 
sets, and  seeds,  the  green-house  species  from  cnt- 
tinga  in  light  loam  under  glass.  The  colors  of  the 
flowers  predominate  in  the  following  order 
one  over  the  other ;  white,  yellow,  bine,  red- 
dish-white, poipl^,  striped,  wtutiflh, 
creamy  violeC  Their  reoommoidatioDs  for  a 
place  m  the  garden  are  a  fine  dense  folia^  of 
beantiftil  grem  color ;  involucre  green  and  distant 
about  J  from  the  flower;  stem  straight,  light; 
flowers  globose,  petals  large,  rounded  with  an 
unguis  (nul)  of  different  color.  The  native 
oountriea  of  the  spedes  are,  in  order  of  prev^ 
alenoe,  Europe,  especially  the  south,  N<ath 
America,  Blboia,  the  rest  of  Ama,  South  Ame* 
rioL  South  Africa.  The  most  valued  are  the 
A.  hortentU  and  tUllata^  often  flowering  the 
second  year ;  eadly  doubled  by  culture :  flower- 
ing from  mid-April  to  the  end  of  M^-  A, 
peaxminOf  of  Europe;  root  tuberous;  flowers 
purple;  attains  1  foot  in  height;  a  variety  is 
crimson  with  green  centre.  A.  ranuneuhidett 
of  Europe;  about  6  inches  high.  A.  open- 
nma^  leaves  bl-temate ;  many  narrow,  blue 
petals.  A.  nareiaaifolia^  ot  Switzerland;  10 
uiohe8;'nmbelIated  purplish  and  yellow.  A. 
vit^oUa,  of  Nepanl,  japoniea  and  eleffaru  (also 
from  J^ianX  recommend  themsdves  by  their 
strong  and  tall  flnme  (1^  to  8  feet),  and  by  the 
bean^  of  their  flowers.  A.  eanmuit  or  arborM, 
stem  woody,  though  bnt  7  haoneahigh ;  flowen 
red^sh  outside,  white  inside.  A.  mtiatUla, 
common  in  Em^pe;  10  inches  high;  flowen 
large  violet :  foliage  baii^.  A,  toronaria^  of 
Asia  Minor,  hard  to  be  raued  fi*om  seed  in  this 
country.— A  new  genus  has  been  separated 
from  the  anemone,  under  the  name  of  A«pat*e& 
to  whidi  the  beautiihl  apedes  (commonly  callea 
anemone)  belongs,  whion  adoniB  oar  forests  in 
early  E^ving;  leaves  leathery,  dark  green  on 
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the  upper  dde,  UTer-brown  on  iSu  lorer; 
flowers  numerooa,  of  all  shades  of  white  aod 
hlaish  purple.  Both  are  aUied  to  the  clematidfli, 
hellehores,  actsaaa,  orow-lbotB,  with  which  tiiey 
form  Uie  41  genera  of  ranvneulaeea.  Thehepa- 
tica  was  employed  of  old  in  liver-oomplaints, 
from  the  belief  in  its  sympathr  with  that  or- 
gan. FnlsatUla  is  a  mncb  used  remedy  in  the 
nomceopathio  materia  medioa. 

AN£MOSCOP£  (Gr.  JU^r^  wind,  and 
sKoirta.  to  look),  a  wind  indioator,  or  wither- 
oock.  It  Is  frequenUy  attached  to  a  spindle, which 
passes  from  the  vane  into  any  apartment,  and 
there  by  an  Index  upon  a  compaao  dial,  points 
the  direction  of  the  wind. 

AN£EI0.  I.  Feucs,  an  Italian  mnncian, 
bom  at  Borne  in  1660,  died  in  1680.  In  1694, 
aftw  the  death  of  Palaestrina.  he  soooeeded  him 
as  oompoaer  of  tiw  prntsfical  clumel.  A  ma£ 
nomber  of  his  ocHnpmddons  have  be«i  pnUish- 
ed,  and  his  unpublished  pieces  have  been  pre- 
served in  tike  arohlTes  of  the  ba^ica  of  the 
Vatican  and  the  pontifical  ohapel.  XL  Giotas- 
m  FBAKCE600,  the  brother  of  the  preceding, 
bom  at  Rome  in  1567,  and  for  many  years 
ohapel  master  of  the  king  of  Poland  and  the 
cathedral  of  Verona,  and  snbsequently  a  teacher 
of  musio  at  the  Roman  seminary.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  Italian  composers  who  made  use  of 
gnaTeni,  semi-qoaTers,  and  demi-semi- quavers. 
Many  of  his  muaioal  otonposltionB  hare  been 
published. 

ANEROID.  See  BiaoimnB. 

ANET,  a  town  of  EVanoe,  deportm^  (tf  Eure- 
et-Lrare.  It  has  the  ruins  oi  a  lastle  built  by 
Henry  XL  for  Diana  of  Pcdetiers;  and  in  its  vi- 
cdttity  is  theplidn  of  Ivry,  where,  in  1690,  Henry 
IV.  guned  a  deoidve  viotory  over  the  amdes 
of  the  lesgne. 

ANEURIN,  a  British  bard,  who  was  the 
leader  of  the  medieval  Britons  in  the  battle  of 
Oattraeth,  and  who  celebrated  in  heroic  verse 
the  deeds  of  that  day.  His  work  is  still  preserv- 
ed in  the  Uteratore  of  Wales.  He  died  about  670. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  this  poet  was  the  same 
with  the  histonui  Qildas. 

ANEURISM  (G^.  aptvpviTfios,  a  widening  or 
eztendon),  a  term  used  in  surgery  to  sign^  a 
vascular  tumor  or  enlai^ment,  ari^iw  &om  the 
morbid  distension  of  an  artery.  It  is  much 
more  common  in  some  arteries  than  others,  but 
any  artery  of  the  body  is  liable  to  it  The  cor- 
responding disease  and  enlargement  of  a  v^  is 
tenned  vorix.  An  artery  is  composed  of  three 
coats  or  membranes  which  form  the  walls  of 
a  strong,  elastic,  and  distensible  tube.  In  a 
healthy  stat&  iJie  tube  maintuns  a  oertun 
diameter  under  the  ordinary  impulse  of  the 
blood,  but  when  the  walls  of  an  artery  become 
diseased,  they  yield  before  the  constant  pressure 
of  the  circulating  fiaid,  causing  the  diseased 
part  to  form  a  bag  or  tumor.  This  bag  enlarges 
as  the  diseased  walls  distend ;  and  the  inner  and 
middle  coats,  being  less  distensible  than  the 
onter,  espedally  in  a  diseased  state,  give  way 
and  burst,  leanng  t^e  outer  ooot  alone  to  form 
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HiA  mill  of  the  aneuiismal  tomor.  Thii  «d> 
nuts  ai  a  considerable  amount  of  distsnwat; 
but  eventually  bursts,  and  then  the  uurestruned 
current  ^[ushes  out  with  vitdwoe,  ud  tbe 
patient  dies  from  loss  of  blood.  ScHDettmca, 
however,  the  dense  cellular  sheath  of  the  alter;, 
though  very  distensible,  is  strong  enough  to 
retain  the  uood  for  a  time,  after  the  rupture  oi 
the  proper  walls  of  the  artery,  and  the  snenris- 
mal  sac  may  thus  be  very  much  enlai^ed,  and 
not  ^ve  rise  to  fatal  hemorrhage.  At  limes, 
in  Csot,  this  external  sac  allows  the  ruptsred 
walls  within  to  partially  collapse ;  the  current 
flows  as  usual ;  the  blood  in  the  extems!  sao 
coagulates  and  forms  a  dot  around  the  raptured 
part  beneath;  the  dot  increases  from  its  stsg- 
uant  state  out^e  the  current,  and  eventually 

eogs  up  even  the  ruptured  parts,  extending 
to  the  diseased  artery,  and  plugging  up  tha 
tube,  thus  f<(»dng  the  currant  to  flow  more 
abundantly  through  collateral  obanndfl,  en- 
larging the  walla  of  iudghb<»ing  ■rteriea,  uid 
forming  a  spontaneous  core  for  the  ongind 
disease.  This  is  a  very  rare  ooourrenoe.  The 
tumor  usually  enlarges  by  degrees,  presnug 
upon  the  nerves  and  tissues  near  it,  and  causing 
great  pun  as  well  as  absorption  of  the  soft  or 
bony  stractnres  egsinst  which  it  presses.  An 
aneurismal  tumor  always  pnlsates  strongly,  and 
can  g^kerally  be  distinguiehed  from  all  other 
tumors  by  this  characteristic  feature.  It  some- 
times happens,  however,  that  an  artery  pnlst- 
ting  bweoth  an  abscess  or  an  oc^nary  tninoiv 
oansestlie  latter  to  nmulate,  to  some  ex^/eat, 
tiu8  pulsating  character,  and  henoe  arias  st 
times,  errors  of  diagnoEds  of  a  serious  diaracter; 
real  aneurisms  have  been  mistakeu  for  absoessea 
lying  upon  a  pulsating  artery,  and  when  opraed 
under  this  impresaon,  to  let  out  pus,  the  blood 
has  gushed  ont  fh>m  an  aneurismal  tumor,  and 
the  error  has  proved  fatal.  Ruysdi  relates  that 
a  friend  of  his  opened  a  tumor  near  the  hed, 
not  simeoting  it  to  be  an  aneurism,  and  the 
hemorrhage,  wough  stopped  at  last,  placed  tlie 
life  of  the  patient  in  great  danger.  BoerhssTa 
was  consulted  by  a  patient  on  a  swelling  of  the 
knee,  and  suspecting  it  to  be  an  aneorisni, 
cautioned  him  against  having  it  opened ;  but  it 
was  opened  by  another  person,  and  the  msn 
died  on  the  epoL  It  is  said  that  Feiraitd,  the 
head  Burgeon  of  the  Hotel  IXen  in  Paris,  mirtodE 
an  axfllary  aneurism  for  an  abscess,  i^ungsd  bis 
bistoury  into  the  swelling,  and  killed  the  patient 
Such  ndstakes,  howevw,  can  hardly  happen 
now,  as  all  the  best  works  on  surgery  ^ye 
ample  instructions  on  the  means  of  dif^QOsie^  in 
this  and  other  important  diseases.  The  core  of 
aneurism  consists  in  the  obliteration  of  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  artery,  by  passing  a  liga- 
ture around  the  sound  portion  of  the  vessel  st 
some  distance  above  the  locality  of  the  tninor. 
The  merit  of  this  method  of  cure  is  due  to  the 
celebrated  John  Hunter,  who,  observiiig  that 
the  old  practice  of  passing  the  ligature 
the  artery  immediately  above  the  tamw 
fiiiled,  was  led  to  think  that  the  arterial  vdv 


tain  the  process  of  iDflammation  necessary  to 
cause  the  tissues  to  adhere;  and  oonseqttently 
he  andertook  to  tie  the  femoral  artery  in  a  case 
of  popliteal  aneurism,  and  was  perfectly  bqc- 
oessfm ;  since  then,  hia  method  has  been  nni- 
Tersall J  adopted.  The  flow  of  blood  Is  atopped 
in  the  lai^  Tessels  below  the  ligatnre;  but  the 
secondary  Tessels  oommunicate  with  each  other 
so  abnndantly  in  all  parts  of  the  Umb,  by  what 
is  technically  called  anastomosis,  that  the  blood 
soon  finds  its  way  throoAh  these  smaller  otian- 
Dels,  and  enlarges  them  Sy  slow  degress  to  snit 
the  wants  of  nntrition. 

ANF03SI,  Pabquaxs,  an  Italian  composer  of 
some  repnte  in  the  last  century,  was  bom  at 
Naples  aboat  the  year  1786,  and  stodied  com- 
position at  the  conservatory  in  Naples,  nnder 
Sacohini  and  Piodni,  the  latter  of  whom,  seeing 
marks  of  promise  in  him,  extended  a  helping 
hand,  and  enabled  bim  in  1771  to  e£Eect  an  en- 
gagement at  the  theatre  Delle  Dame  in  Rome. 
This  proving  nnfortnnate  his  patron  procured 
him  another,  and  upon  the  ^are  of  thia  one 
also,  urged  his  despairing  pnpil  to  sammon  all 
his  enei^es  for  one  final  attMnpt^  The  result 
of  this  ^peal  was  the  prodnctiCHi,  in  1778,  of 
II  Sconwnuto  poneguito,  yriVti  complete  sacoess. 
Anfosai  became  famous  at  once,  and  two  operas 
which  Bucoeeded  this  were  received  with  eguol 
favor.  He  then  tried  his  hand  on  a  senons 
opera,  L*  Oljfmpuidg,  and  foiled  utterly.  The 
loss  of  prestige  so  affected  him  that  he  went  to 
Venice,  where  he  fonnd  a  better  appreciation  of 
his  works.  In  1780  he  visted  Paris  and  bronght 
ont  Caiiu  MarivM  with  moderate  success,  but 
the  ScmoKiuto  peneguiUt  not  being  properly 
nnderstood  or  appredated,  the  disappconted 
composer  went  to  London,  where  he  remained 
aevwal  years,  but  &iled  to  make  any  impression. 
In  1787  he  returned  to  Some  and  was  lortonate 
enough  to  regain  the  popular  fiivor,  which  he 
retcuned  ontil  bis  death  in  1796.  He  wrote 
with  fiMJility,  eleganoe,  and  finish,  bnt  bis  works 
lack  the  inspiration  of  genius,  and  are  now 
eoaroely  known.  His  VXvaro  is  considered  the 
beat  of  his  operas. 

ANGARA,  a  large  river  of  Siberia,  which 
flows  from  Lake  Baikal  at  Ut  61°  80'  N. 
long.  102°  46'  £.,  and  parsaes  a  north  and 
west  course  for  about  760  miles,  where  it  is 
Joined  by  the  river  Tchadobets.  It  oontinaes 
about  800  miles  ftirther,  where  it  empties  into 
the  Yenisei. 

AK6ABAES,  a  town  of  Pern,  capital  of  a 
Movinoe  with  its  own  name,  department  of 
Hnancaveliea.  'The  province  contains  about  80 
Indian  settlements,  and  is  70  miles  in  length 
and  12  in  width.  It  communicates  by  the  Apu- 
rimac  and  its  affluents  and  the  Amazon  with  the 
Atlantic.    Whole  population,  30,800. 

ANGAUU,  or  Ahoah,  an  island  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Peruan  gulf,  about  8  miles  In 
length  and  half  as  wide.  lat  36**  87*  N.  long. 
«6<>04'E. 

ANQAZITA,  or  Ajuasua,  the  largest  id- 


extremely  fertile  in  tropical  vegetation.  The 
inhabitants,  Arabs.  The  professed  religion  is 
Mohammedanism,  but  fetiohism  is  practised. 
It  is  the  reudence  of  a  British  consul. 

AKOEL  (Or.  oyyrXof,  a  messenger,  called  in 
Heb-also  "Bonof  Ood'*).  In  the  ancient  Jew- 
ish books,  angels  are  represented  as  an  order  of 
beings  of  enlted  rank,  oreated  \(j  Jehovah, 
and  standing  round  his  mrone.  Through  them 
the  Oreator  oommonicates  with  his  creatures, 
sending  them  down  to  the  earth  to  announce 
and  execute  his  will.  They  are  commonly  de- 
scribed as  appearing  sin^,  thongh  not  alwa^a^ 
and  in  human  form.  They  sit  at  meat  with 
men,  and  befriend  especially  the  pious  and  the 
just.  Angels  seem  to  have  been  originally  per- 
sonifications of  natural  forces,  or  of  special 
operations  and  ordinances  of  God.  They  were 
not  ol^eots  of  worship  with  the  Jews,  but 
served  to  fill  up  the  immense  gulf  between  man 
and  Deit^,  and  to  keep  alive  the  impressions  of 
tibe  divine  power.  Angelio  appearances  are 
flwiuent  in  the  oldest  Hebrew  records,  but 
raradnaUy  become  fidnt  and  fbw;  and  in  the 
later  writings,  we  find  the  dream  and  the  pro- 
phetic oracle  performing  their  office  as  reveal- 
ers  of  the  divine  will. — The  belief  in  angels 
which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  Jewish  literature 
of  the  period  succeeding  the  exile,  and  in  the 
early  Ohristian  books,  had  little  connection 
with  the  old  Hebrew  opinions,  but  derived  its 
origin  from  the  Persian  religion,  and  was  thence 
adopted  by  the  Jews  during  their  captivity  in 
Babylon.  This  belief^  unlike  that  of  their  ances- 
tors, was  founded  upon  the  theory  of  emanations, 
and  intimately  associated  with  the  system  of  Du- 
alism which  is  ascribed  to  Zoroaster.  It  recog- 
nized good  and  evil  angels,  servants  of  Ormnzd 
and  of  Ahriman,  spirits  of  light  and  of  darkness, 
countless  in  number,  varying  in  attributes,  and 
rising  in  ranks  from  demons  to  archangels. 
They  were  described  as  moving  between  heaven 
and  earth,  manifesting  themselves  nnder  diverse 
forms,  eating  and  drinking,  bearing  distinctive 
names,  and  having  allotted  duties  aa  heralds 
and  guardians,  superintendents  of  empires,  and 
protectors  of  individual  men.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  Ofaaldean  angelology  into  the  Jew- 
ish literature  of  the  exile  is  frequent  and  Iwld. 
8ee  for  examples,  Chronicles,  Zacharias,  Daniel, 
2  Maccabees,  Tobias.  Indeed,  it  became  so 
familiar  to  the  Jewish  mind,  that  it  was  used 
to  expl&in  some  of  th^  transactions  recorded  in 
the  wder  annals.  The  New  Testament^  llke- 
wtoe,  is  strongly  marked  with  traces  of  the 
oriental  doctrine.  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  ce- 
lestial hierarchy.  The  book  of  the  Acts  re- 
cords instances  of  angelic  interposition.  In  the 
Apocalypse,  each  church  is  presumed  to  have 
its  own  gnardian  angel.  To  the  angels  is  as- 
signed a  prominent  part  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Messianio  kingdom,  and  in  the  proceedings 
at  the  final  judgment. — The  belief  m  evil  spir- 
its, tormentors,  and  adversaries,  and  in  Satan 
^  head  of  them  all,  tl&e  prince  of  the  powen 
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of  the  ^r,  wu  aurent  among  the  Jews  In  the 
time  of  Qirist  Bat  the  origmal  Fenian  doo- 
trine  was  forced  to  mider^  important  changes 
in  the  Jewi^  and  Christian  mind,  under  tiie 
inflnenoe  of  Grecian  onltore,  and  of  a  porer 
and  more  exalted  oonceptioa  of  Deitj*.  niilo 
Jadsas  would  not  allow  the  existence  of  evil 
angels ;  and  Josephns  held  that  wi(^ed  demons 
were  not  an  independent  order  of  spiritaal  be- 
bnt  vere  the  departed  sools  of  bad  men. 
the  wiental  beuef  in  angeb  ranained; 
and  among,  the  Jeviah  sects,  the  Saddaoeee 
akme  dwiea  th^  existence.  Bepndiating  far^ 
eign  doctrinoe,  th^  conld  not  receive  one  that 
was  BO  strange  to  geaoine  Hebrew  thonght  as 
this  was ;  and  doubting  of  the  soul's  immortali- 
ty, thejr  could  not  entertain  a  bdief  in  the  min- 
istry of- departed  i^irits. 

ANGEL,  in  French,  ange  ePor,  angelot,  ange- 
hUvM,  angehu,  so  named  irom  the  figure  of  tiie 
archangel  Michael  and  the  dragon  stamped 
on  one  idde  of  it  It  was  originally  a  Frenoh 
ooin,  first  stmck  in  1340,  with  the  French  arms 
on  the  obverse.  It  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land a  oentarr  later,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.,  and  called  angel.  It  varied  in  valne  until 
the  time  of  Oharlea  L  of  Ene^and  (16S5),  from 
6s.,  8«.,  to  10a.  sterling. 

ANGELI.  1.  BoH^wtTDBA,  an  Italian  his- 
torian, bom  at  Ferrara  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1601  cemtnry,  died  in  1676,  celebrated  for  his 
Itloria  dsUa?  dttd  Ai  Parma  eddeterizioM  del 
Jttme  Parma,  which  is  highly  valued  by  tiie 
historical  scholars  of  Italy.  II.  Ftlippo,  an 
Italian  painter,  bom  at  Rome  toward  the  end 
of  the  16th  century,  died  in  1646  at  Florence. 
He  excelled  in  landscape  panting.  His  works 
are  very  rare,  and  briiu;  exon>itant  prices, 
m,  Giinjo  Obsabs,  an  Italian  painter,  bom 
about  1670,  and  died  in  1630,  stnued  under  the 
Oaraoci,  and  achieved  some  fame  by  an  im- 
mense work  art  which  he  executed  for  the 
ehurdh  of  St^  Aagustino  at  Perugia.  IV.  Gnr- 
msvm,  a  Venetian  painter,  bran  in  1716,  died 
towara  the  end  of  the  18th  oentnry.  He 
studied  under  Piazetta,  and  his  p^tings  are 
rather  remarkable  for  Uie  fine  exprestdon  of  the 
head,  and  the  correct  drawing  of  tiie  exb«mi- 
ties.  V.  SixFAHO  DE*,  an  Italian  mathematiolui 
of  the  17th  oentn^,  a  pupil  of  Cavalieri,  and  a 
warm  advocate  of  the  system  of  Oopernicns. 
He  was  a  professor  of  mathematics  at  Padua, 
and  is  the  author  of  about  12  works  on  mathe- 
matics and  kindred  satijects,  and  was  fiivorably 
noticed  by  Montada,  in  his  "Historrftf  l^the- 
matios." 

ANGELIKA,  an  eastern  oonnty  of  Texas, 
bounded  on  the  K.  £.  by  Angelina  ri^r,  on 
the  8.  W.  by  Uie  Neohes,  and  oca^nrifiing  an 
area  of  about  1^000  eqnare  miles.  Tm  of  the 
surface  is ooeiq>ied  byprairies interq>ersed  with 
tracts  of  timber.  The  soil  produces  cotton, 
grain,  and  grass,  and  in  1860  yielded  21,985 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  1,017  of  oats,  10,716  of 
potatoes,  174  bales  of  cotton,  1,190  lbs.  of  to- 
baooo^  8,076  ofrioe^  and  13,890  of  butter.  Tho 
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pnblio  schools  numbered  6S  pupila.  The  ecm- 
tj  was  named  from  Angelina  riv». 
Marion.   Pop.  in  1850,  1,166,  of  whom  IW 
were  slaves. 

ANGEUO,  PixTBO,  a  dialinffuiahed  uOuir 
and  poet  of  tiie  16th  centurj,  bom  at  Ba^ 
Tuscany,  near  Lucca,  in  1617,  ued  at  Rsa,  Feb! 
39,  1696.  Some  satirical  verses  bron^t  bim 
into  BO  much  danger,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  Bf^og^  seawy,  and  take  ref^  in  Yea* 
ice,  where  the  French  ambassador  annded  him 
protection.  Soon  after,  he  aooompanied  &a 
ottbassy  on  a  mission  to  Oonstantmopk  ud 
Asia  Minor,  and  during  fleveral  yean  went 
through  a  variety  of  adventnns^  not  the  leist 
mtrioos  of  whioh  was  his  appearance  at  the 
aiege  of  Nice,  in  1648,  in  the  fleet  of  the  admi- 
ral Barbarossa.  He  was  finally  enabled  to  f»- 
tom  to  Tuscany,  and  shortly  after  acoepted  an 
invitation  from  Cosmo  I.  to  fill  the  tuisir  of 
beUes-lettres  at  the  nniversity  of  Pisa.  After 
oconpyii^  this  portion  for  17  years,  he  took 
the  department  of  ethics  and  p<ditical  economy. 
His  attachment  to  Oosmo  was  so  great,  that  in 
the  war  with  Bienua,  when  it  was  found  impos- 
eible  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  professors  at  the 
tuiTarsi^,  he  alone  remained  at  his  pos^  sad 
even  armed  and  organized  Hub  students  for  the 
defence  of  the  dty.  In  1676,  on  invitatatn  <tf 
Oaidinal  Fndinand  de*  Medici,  Cosmo's  aac- 
oessor,  he  went  to  Rome.  Subsequently,  at 
Florence,  he  jpnblished  his  chief  poem,  the 
Syriade,  in  which  are  described  the  sat^jogi- 
tion  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  the  ci|itnieof 
the  holy  sepulchre  by  the  omsadera. 

ANGELIS,  DoHSHKX)  sx',  an  Italian  author, 
bom  in  Leooe,  N^>les,  in  1676,  died  in  the 
same  place  in  1718.  He  accompanied  the  TSoar 
pK)litan  raiment  to  Spain  as  oh^hun,  sod 
thence  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  pre- 
sented to  Louis  XIV.,  who  nmninated  him  roy- 
al historian.  Alter  serving  a  campaign  in  the 
pontifical  army  as  chaplain,  he  obtuo^  a  {se- 
bendary,  but  died  bdtoe  he  was  drfe  to  derite 
mnoh  wnefit  from  iL  He  wrote  a  nimibv  of 
historical  and  oontroversial  treatises. 

ANGELL,  JoespH  K.,  the  author 'of  several 
legal  worka^  which  have  had  an  extensive  dr- 
cnlation,  bom  at  Providence,  B.  L,  Anil  80. 
1794,  died  of  apoplexy.  May  1, 1867,  at  BosttxL 
He  graduated  at  Brown  nniversit;  in  181S,aDd 
studied  law  with  the  late  Thomas  BorgeBS. 
He  edited  the  *<  United  States  law  iDtelligeii- 
cer  and  Beview"  from  1829  to  1831,  and  was 
for  several  years  reporter  of  the  dedaiona  of 
the  supreme  court  oi  Bhode  Island.  He  sh- 
ushed treatises,  between  1824  and  1864,  oo 
"TheLaw  of  Water^nxsea,"  the  **l4nrcf 
nde  Watera,"  Hie  "  Iaw  of  PriTata  Oonma- 
tioiu,"  the  '^Umitationof  Aettoii&"  the  '^Uv 
of  Ouriers,"  and  the  "  Xaw  of  Insarai»&" 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  employed  in 
preparing  a  treatise  on  the  Law  of  Hi^ways." 
Lora  Brougham  considered  his  work  on  the 
"  Limitation  of  Actions,"  the  best  in  the  lift- 
goage  oo  that  salyeot 


AKOXLKT,  or  Aivaia^  part  ct  a  ^striot  of 
ttudnohTof  SeihleBwIgi  bonnded  by  the  SdUey, 
the  Bal^  and  the  btv  of  FlNubnrg.  Its  larg>> 
«8t  dSameter  is  abont  20  English  miles,  area 
abontfiSO  square  miles.  Pop.  88,000.  The  sofl 
iafriutfbl,  eEpeoiallj  the  eastern  part;  the  roads 
are  bad.  Fifteen  <^  its  parishes  beknig  to  the 
province  of  flwsbatg,  and  the  18  soothem  ones 
to  that  of  Gottorf.  It  is  chiefly  interesting  as 
the  only  place  on  the  continent  which  has  pre- 
aerred  the  name  of  the  tribe  of  Andes  from 
whom  (Ang^  Ao^e-lan^  Ttngiaiifl  deiiTed 
its  name. 

ANGELO,  Hbkbt,  a  colonel  in  the  British 
army,  bom  1780,  died  Oct.  1862.  He  was 
well-known  to  military  men  both  in  England 
and  on  the  continent  as  one  of  the  most  ao- 
oom|diahed  swordsmen  of  his  day.  Efobehmgu 
ed  to  a  fisnily  <tf  odebratedfSBnoon^  froniriKKn 
tiie  nvyal  ftmihr  of  England  reodVed  their  ta- 
itton  m  thiA  eMgant  aocompUabment.  Be  ex- 
tended his  ^»h«e  d  notary  ednoaU<m  by  in- 
WodtKnng  a  gmrnl  drill  ezeroise  for  the  sabre, 
which  was  made  an  anny  regolatjon  by  the 
I>nke  of  Wellington ;  he  also  organized  a  sword 
drill  for  the  navy,  and  invented  a  bayonet  drill 
tar  in&ntry. 

AlfGELO  BUONAROTTI,MioHitL,  was  bom 
Ifaroh  6, 1474,  at  the  oastle  of  Caprese  in  Tos- 
oany,  died  in  Bome^  Feb.  17,  166S.  He  was 
descended  from  the  noble  £amily  of  the  oonnts 
of  Ganossa,  and  was,  through  Oonnt  BoniCaoe 
of  OanoBsa,  who  married  a  sister  of  Hen^  n., 
alUed  to  tiie  imperial  blood.  His  fiither,  Lodo* 
-vioo  di  LeonardoBoonarotti  Simtme^  waflL  at  the 
time  of  the  arttst^  birfli,  goremor  of  Oaprese 
andOMnd,  an  important  fortress  in  the  com- 
monwealth of  Florenoe.  ICiohel  began  early 
to  josUAr  Uie  prediction  of  the  astrologers  that 
he  ahoold  excel  in  those  arts  tliat  ddi^ted  the 
sense,  such  ss  painting,  sonlptnre,  and  ardilteo- 
tnre.  His  nnrse  was  the  w^e  of  a  stone-mason 
at  the  villa  8ettignano.  8  miles  from  Florence. 
At  sdiod  he  nwected  his  books  for  the  stolen 
dd^ht  of  drawing.  A  pupU  of  Domenioo  Ghir- 
landaio,  with  whom  he  became  intimate,  procur- 
ed for  him  studies,  and  introdnoed  him  to  his 
msster's  honse.  In  his  first  attempt  at  paint- 
ing, made  at  this  time,  a  oopy  from  a  print  re- 
presenting St  Antony  beat«k  by  devils,  he 
proved  uu  knre  for  art  by  coloring  his  animals 
as  neariy  as  posdble  after  natnxal  oUeots.  Hia 
ftther  seeing  how  strong  was  the  bent  of  Ids 
cenins,  relnctsntiy  consented  to  plaoe  him  va- 
dertheoareofGhiriand^as  apn|rilfor8yesi^ 
b^^nidng  April  1, 1468,  and  the  master,  an  nn- 
vsnal  thine^agreed  to  g^ve  him  24  florins  for  his 
■ervioes.  When  Lorenzo  de*  Medici  opened  a 
garden  in  Florence  for  the  nse  of  artists,  fllled 
irith  antiqne  statnes  and  bosts,  Michel  instant- 
ly  resorted  thither  and  Lorenzo  was  so  mnoh 
atmok  with  his  first  attempt  at  sonlptnre,  a 
oopy  in  marble  from  an  old  mask,  a  laughing 
&nn,  that  he  took  him  under  his  own  patron- 
gave  him  rooms  in  bis  palace,  and  treated 
like  a  scm.  Thwe  the  youth  stodied  with 
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ml  and  soooess  nnfll  Ids  ^abtoah  death  in 
Tb»  mm  of  Lorenao  Invited  him  to  oon- 
timw  at  the  palace^  and  he  ^  so  fbr  a 
but  misdng  uie  aaooanigement  he  had  reodved 
before,  and  apprehending  political  tronbles,  he 
spent  a  littie  more  than  a  year  pleasantiy  and 
inrt^tably  at  Bologna.  A  suooesifkil  imitation 
of  an  aatiqn&  a  sleeping  Cot^  whioh  he  made 
soon  after  his  re  tarn  to  Morence,  and  which 
was  bonght  by  Oardinal  St  OioI^^o  for  200 
dncats,  was  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to 
Bome,  where  he  found  libwal  patrons,  and  ex- 
ecnted  several  works,  the  most  distinguished  of 
which  is  the  PUta,  now  standing  as  an  altar 
piece  in  a  chisel  near  the  entrance  of  Bt  Peter's. 
The  election  (tf  Pietro  Soderini  as  gon&Ioniere 
of  florenoe,  throoRb  a  obange  in  the  govern- 
ment, indnoed  IGohel  Angelo  to  tejp$ir  uiither, 
and  in  18  mmths  he  produoed  from  an  muhap^ 
ly  ViMk  of  maib^  which  another  sculptor  was 
Biqjposed  to  have  qsoiled,  the  oolossal  statue  of 
David  which  stands  in  the  piazza  del  Gran  Dnoa. 
Other  works  undertaken  at  this  time  are  nnflni^ 
edor  unknown ;  bat  a  painting,  a  holy  ftmily, 
believed  until  recentiy  to  be  an  authentic  work 
and  his  (mly  anthentio  work  in  oils,  is  still  in  the 
Florentine  gallery.  The  gonfalonlere  also  oom- 
misrioned  him  to  piunt  a  large  historical  picture 
for  the  end  of  a  hall  in  the  ducal  palace,  Leo- 
nardo da  Yinoi  being  engaged  to  fill  the  other 
end.  The  subject  chosen  by  Angelo  was  taken 
from  the  IMsan  wars  :  '*  Florentine  soldiers  sur* 
prised  by  the  enemy  while  bathing."  The 
idcetch  was  greatiy  admired  and  was  eagerly 
studied  br  tine  most  emineat  artists,  but  the 
cartoon  alone  was  finished,  and  that  was  in- 
jured and  finally  destroyed  from  nef^eet  The 
lecture  was  never  oonmienoed,  An^o  haviiu 
left  it  to  go  to  Rome  by  inritation  of  Julius  IL 
the  new  pontifi^  who  wished  to  draw  around 
him  all  the  men  of  g^us.  Tlie  munificent  pope 
gave  the  artist  unlimited  commission  to  build  a 
mansoleum.  The  deskn  was  drawn  and  was 
magnifioent,  too  magnificent  for  the  church  it 
was  to  adom.  The  pope^after  some  thought, 
detmnined  to  rebuild  St.  Peter's  as  a  fit  cover- 
ing for  his  superb  monument,  wUcfa  was  to  be 
C(nnp1eted  according  to  the  original  design ; 
and  Angelo  passed  8  months  at  Oarrara  pro- 
curing we  marble.  A  mlsnnderatanding  wltii 
the  pope  somnded  this  great  work,  which 
thou^  several  times  undertaken  in  after  yeara 
was  never  finished  ;  the  parts  deseed  for  it, 
among  them  the  fiimous  statue  of  Moses,  wm 
finslly  placed  in  the  (Aorch  of  ^^etrodiVin- 
oolo.  A  reconciliation  was  effected  at  Bologna 
In  1506,  and  in  1508  the  artist,  after  devoting 
16  months  to  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Julius, 
which  the  Bologneee  afterward  converted  into 
a  cannon,  returned  to  Rome  expecting  to  r^ 
Bume  his  labor  upon  the  maosolenm,  but  his 
Holiness  had  changed  hia  mind,  snd  was  now 
bent  upon  deooraldng  with  frescos  the  walls 
and  ceiling  of  the  rastine  chi^l,  in  honor  of 
his  uncle  Sixtus  lY.  its  builder.  With  extreme 
relnotanoe  Michel  Angelo  oooseated  to  ezeonte 
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thk  nndertakiog  In  an  untried  Ivaneh  of  art. 
He  was  not  a  planter ;  Bq>hael  oonld  do  it 
better ;  Irat  the  pope*B  request  was  a  oommand : 
so  he  made  the  casting,  conatruoted  himself 
the  Bcaffol^Dg,  sect  away  the  fresco  paint- 
ers wlio  had  come  from  Florence,  shnt 
himself  np  alone,  and  finished  the  first  pic- 
ture on  the  ceiling,  the  *'  Deluge."  The  plaster 
was  too  wet,  and  a  film  obscured  the  picture ; 
this  was  eai^jr  r^edied,  and  the  artist  went 
on.  Before  the  ceiling  was  half  finished,  the 
impatient  pope  had  the  scafibldin^  removed 
that  be  might  see  the  effect.  Notwithstanding 
this  interruptkm,  the  wbde  ceiling  was  ac- 
tually painted  in  fiO  months,  Angelo  was 
makmg  studies  for  the  other  paintuigi  whui 
Ilia  patron  died,  Feb.  SI,  1616,  and.  the  wozk 
was  sDnwided.  He  would  now  gjadly  have 
naumea  fals  labor  mwn  the  mansolenm 
under  tiie  patron^  of  the  deceased  pope's 
nephew,  bnt  Leo  a.  occupied  him  the  woole  9 
years  m  his  r^^  in  me  quarries  of  I^etra 
Santa  getting  oat  mferior  marble  for  the  fit^ade 
ftf  the  ohuron  Santa  Lorenzo  in  Florence.  At 
the  death  of  Leo,  his  cousin,  Qioliano  de*  Hedici 
^Clement  VII.),  employed  him  upon  the  "Me- 
dici Ohapel "  in  the  same  church,  a  work  which 
oonsnmed  the  20  months  of  Adrian  YI.'s  rei^ 
and  a  portion  of  his  Buooessor's.  In  1627-80, 
Michel  Angelo  displayed  genius  of  ^et  another 
kind,  as  an  engUieer,  being  engaged  m  fortifying 
the  (uty  of  Florence  against  aaumts  oi  the  impe* 
rial  troops.  Tbe  dty  fell,  and  he  rest(ved  him- 
self  to  uie  pope^s  flavor  by  pnmiising  to  com- 
plete the  3  statues  for  tiie  Ifodid.  ohapeL 
Agi^  he  was  anxious  <fo  resume  tbe  mona- 
ment  to  Julias  II.,  and  again  he  was  prevented 
by  the  pope,  who  ordered  him  to  p^t  the 
walls  of  the  Sistine  chapel.  This  was  in  1688. 
After  much  studied  dday,  on  Angelo's  part, 
who  kept  privately  at  work  npon  his  JoUan  manr 
Boleom,  the  "  Last  Jodgment "  was  opened  to  the 
public  on  Christmas  day,  1641,  Pam  III.  being 
pontiff  He  aftwward  completed  2  large  paint- 
ings, the  "  Clonversion  of  St  Paul,"  and  the 
"  Omoifixiou  of  SU  Peter,"  for  the  Oapella  Fao- 
lina.  In  the  reign  of  Paul  lU.  this  extraordinary 
man,  70  jeara  old.  entered  upon  a  new  deport- 
mentitfart.  &n  Gallo  diedml64^andhewas 
aommoned  to  snooeed  him  as  arobiteot  of  St. 
Feter'a.  This  office  he  held  through  6  pontifi- 
cates, aooeptiog  no  emolument,  and  nearly  all 
the  time  croaeed  and  per^xed  by  the  inviuous 
plots  of  his  enenues.  With  tUs  stupendous 
work  on  his  hands,  he  must  slso  carry  forward 
the  Palazzo  Fameee^  ooustmct  a  palace  on  the 
O^itoline  hill,  adorn  the  hill  with  antique 
statues,  make  a  fli^t  of  steps  to  the  diurdi  of 
the  convent  of  Araoeli,  rebuild  an  old  bridge 
across  the  Tiber^  last  and  greatest,  convert  the 
baths  of  Diocletian  into  tiie  magnificent  Maria 
degli  Angeli.  Under  Pius  lY.  St.  Peter's  was 
carried  up  as  far  as  the  dome,  which  was  mod- 
elled in  day,  and  oareftally  executed  on  a  ooait 
in  wood.  But  the  architeot  had  no  time  to  cU- 
i«ot  it.  A  dov  fever  attacked  him  in  Feb. 


1668,  and  in  a  few  d^spvt  an  end  to  Ui  Blii 
He  was  88  years  old.  His  fimeral  BoieniiAiei 
were  honcHrable  and  imposing.  His  remaim, 
after  lying  a  short  time  in  the  charch  8S. 
Apostoli,  were  conveyed  to  Florence,  sod  de- 
porated  in  a  vault  in  the  Santa  Grooe.  Hichel 
Angelo  applied  himself  to  every  brancli  of 
knowledge  connected  with  his  twin  arte,  paint- 
ing and  sculpture.  His  acquaintance  with  soat- 
omy  was  great,  and  also  with  the  science  of  me- 
cluuiics.  He  was  fond  of  Dante  and  Petrsrch, 
and  was  himself  a  poet.  Always  a  student,  al- 
ways dissatisfied  with  what  he  had  doa&  manj 
of  his  woiks  were  left  unfinished;  buthisih^ 
ments  have  edacated  eminuit  men.  In  di^KS- 
tion  be  was  proud  and  pasnonate,  but  ioA- 
minded,  not  needy  of  gold,  but  princely  in  oil 
generoaty.  His  mind  was  full  of  grest  ooooep' 
tions,  for  which  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  and  fan- 
go  physical  comforts.  Hisq)iritpoese8eedagr»- 
denr  whi(di  lifted  him  above  low  pasaons,  and 
made  him  respected  by  the  best  men.  Ot  Mi 
merits  as  an  artist,  it  is  enougli  to  say  that  £a- 
phael  thanked  Qod  that  be  was  bom  in  the  time 
of  Mich^  Ang^o  BoonarottL — ^For  a  list  of 
iGobfi  Angelo's  works,  with  a  detuledaoooimt 
of  them,  reference  may  be  made  to  his  Iifi> 
R.  Duppa. 

AI^GELO  DA  OARAVAGGIO,  Miohb 
AiOBiaHi,  usually  known  as  Oaravaggio^  from 
the  place  of  his  birth  in  1669.  His/her  wis 
a  mascm.  He  himself  in  Us  boyhood  was  a 
paint-g?4nderfi»  artists  in  Milan.  TheMSitists 
awakened  his  genius  and  love  for  art,  sod  he 
made  his  way  to  Venice,  where  he  stucUed  the 
works  of  Gior^one,  whom  he  imitated  in  his 
eariier  style.  Leaving  Venice,  he  went  to 
Borne  and  engaged  himself  to  a  trading  arto^ 
for  whom  be  painted  chiefly  flower  and  irmt 
pieces.  Soon  wearying  of  this,  he  adopted  s 
pecoliar  style  of  hia  own,  the  naturalist,  <^ 
wMoh  be  was  the  chief  master.  Garavu^'s 
life  was  wild  and  vagrant.  Having  ki^  a 
OMnpanion  in  a  brawl  at  Home,  he  fled  to 
Naples,  thence  to  Malta,  where  he  was  knitted. 
Another  quarrel  with  a  person  of  rank  caoaed 
him  to  be  thrown  into  prison.  Contriring  to 
escape  he  fled  to  Sicily,  but  was  porsoed,  u- 
sanlted  by  armed  men,  and  seriooaly  wounded. 
His  friends  having  pnxmred  die  pope^s  pardon 
finr  his  fint  orime,  he  returned  to  Italy,  fnt  00 
landing  at  the  port  of  Bome.  was  arneted^ 
mistake,  lost  his  money  and  clothes,  goffored 
from  inflammation  in  his  unhealed  wounds,  from 
beat,  anxiety,  and  exhaustion,  and  sat  down  and 
died  near  the  Porta  Escole,  on  his  way  to  the 
dty.  He  was  40  years  old.  His  works  oor^ 
respond  in  character  with  his  life.  Pecoliar  in 
being  exact  copiea  of  nature  in  its  rude  and 
common  forms,  bis  pictures  treat  of  vulgar,  ana 
often  r^nlsive  themes,  in  a  bold  and  seDstioca 
way.  Hia  imagination  was  coarse,  his  tamper 
gloomy  and  passionate.  But  his  paintia^ 
however  pom  in  ooncepticm,  diE^y  a  graodeo^ 
power,  and  pathos,  which  arenotalttmtberue 
tttMt  ot  sowmn  draperies,  deep  Bhadowa,  ana 
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■harp  oontrastB  in  oolor^  bat  are  characteristio  of 
a  strong  poetic  natore  in  the  man.  Annibale 
Caracci  said  of  Oaravaggio,  that  "  he  ground 
flrah "  not  pigments.  His  stndies  were 
chiefly  made  among  scenes  of  low  life  in  Bome, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  low  life  pollntes  every 
anbjeot  he  toaoIieB.  Some  of  his  sacred  pieces 
were  so  offenaiTely  senanal  that  they  were  re< 
moved  from  the  altars  thej  occnpied.  Oara- 
Taggio's  most  celebrated  work  is  an  Entomb- 
ment of  Christ  in  the  Vatican.  A  St.  Sebastian 
in  tiie  c^itol  at  Rome,  and  a  Supper  at  Emmanfl, 
in  the  PalsEEoBorghese,  are  among  his  master- 
pieoes.  A  Holy  Family,  in  the  same  palace,  has 
been  mndi  admired. 

ANGELONI,  hmat,  an  ItaUan  writer,  bom 
in  1768,  died  in  1813.  In  1798  be  became  s 
member  of  the  government  d  the  Soman  re- 
public After  its  downfitIL  he  betook  bimsdf 
to  Paris,  where  he  became  involved  in  political 
difiScoltiea,  and  was  imprisoned  for  10  months. 
He  pnblished,  in  1811,  an  essay  on  Guy  d'Arez- 
zo,  and  various  political  writings.  In  1828  he 
was  expelled  from  Paris,  and  settled  at  London, 
vbere  tie  continued  to  pnblish  pamphlets  in 
eonneotion  with  his  political  theories. 

AITGELUS  DOMtNI,  a  short  form  of  pray- 
er, which  Catholics  are  accostomed  to  recite  in 
bionor  of  the  incarnation,  at  ennrise,  noon,  and 
Bonset,  at  the  riu^g  of  a  bell,  called  the  Angelas 
bell.  This  poetical  custom  originated  witii  the 
ringing  of  the  bells  on  the  eve  of  futivala.  Pope 
John  XXII.  (1827)  ordered  that  at  the  rin^nng 
of  the  bells  on  these  occasions,  aH  the  ftuthfol 
shoold  recite  8  Ave  Marias.  The  council  of 
Lavaax  (1368)  ordered  that  the  bell  should  be 
rung  also  at  sunrise.  The  Angdas  at  noon  is 
attributed  by  some  to  Pope  Oalixtns  III.  (1466), 
and  by  others  to  King  Louis  XI.  (147S).  Ma- 
billon  thinks  that  the  Angelas,  as  now  practised, 
is  of  French  orifpn,  and  became  general  at  the 
be^nning  of  the  16tii  century. 

AKQELTJS  SiLBsnrs,  whose  real  name  was 
JoBunr  BoEivFEXS,  a  German  phihMmphieal 
poet,  bora  at  Breslan,  in  SHuoa,  in  1624,  ^ed  in 
1677.  He  inclined  early  to  mysticimi,  and 
studied  the  writings  of  Tanler,  and  Jacob 
Bdhme.  After  receiving  a  medical  d^i;ree,  he 
travelled  through  Holhm^and  became  court 
phymdan  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  HI.  Un- 
satisfied with  the  Protestant  church,  in  which 
he  had  been  educated,  he  embraced,  in  1688, 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  the  profession  of 
a  priest,  and  at  len^  retired  to  a  cloister  in 
Breslau,  where  be  died.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
system  kindred  to  that  of  the  mystic  pantheists 
who  had  been  his  teachers.  According  to  him, 
the  essence  of  God  being  love,  God  must  love 
oontiuaally,  and  in  the  highest  degree.  Bnt  he 
can  love  nothing  less  than  himself  and  can  be- 
come an  object  of  love  to  himself  only  by  goboff 
out,  10  to  speak,  from  himself^  only  by  mani- 
festing his  inflni^  in  a  finite  fbnn.  This  maid- 
Ibatatum  of  hinuelf  it  man,  who  is  both  Ute 
image  and  the  essence  of  God.  Thi^  he  ai^ 
**I  am  nothing  vithont  God,  and  God  wen 
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nothing  witiiont me."  "Nothinge^stsbntthon 
(God)  and  I,  and  when  we  both  exist  not,  God 
is  no  more  God,  and  the  heavens  fall  in."  His 
peculiar  taXth  is  mtunly  expressed  in  poems,  of 
which  be  published  collections,  with  the  titles 
of  the  •'Cherub's  Guide-book,"  "Spiritual 
Pastorals,"  the  "Troubled  Psyche,"  and  the 
"  String  of  Pearly"  and  which  were,  for  more 
than  a  century,  widely  spread  as  books  of  de- 
votion. They  have  been  republished  in  the 
present  centoiy,  and  some  of  them  are  contain- 
ed hi  the  "Library  of  Gennan  Poets,"  by  Mai- 
ler. AngdoB  wrote  a  taw  Ti<^t  oontrover- 
dal  writings,  in  striking  contrast  with  Iub 
poems,  whi(ui  ring  of  peace,  and  are  mariced 
by  iwp  and  gentie  feehngs. 
AXGELT,  Louis,  a  German  comedian  and 

!>laywri^t,  bom  at  Berlin  in  1788,  died  there 
n  1886.  He  figured  for  a  considerable  time 
as  a  low  comedian  upon  the  theatres  of  the 
Baltic  provinces,  and  the  Gennan  theatre  of 
St.  Petersbui^.  In  1826  he  became  the  lessee 
of  the  new  royal  theatre  of  Berlin,  until 
1880,  when  he  retired  from  the  stage,  and 
took  to  hotel-keeping.  He  wrote  a  nam- 
ber  of  vaudevilles,  principally  translated  or 
adapted  from  the  French.  Some  of  his  pieces 
are  fall  of  drolleiy,  as  J)ie  tielfcn  Miidehmk 
in  Vntform  (tiie  Seven  Girls  in  Uniform), 
DatJBwtdar  Mandnnri&r  (iha  Working-man's 
HdidiqrX  I>i*  a^getneiimhc^ftlidie  £m- 
ten  (the  Trip  on  Joint  Account). 

AlfGEB,  an  abnormal  feeling  of  the  min^ 
caused  by  receivmg  an  ii^nry  or  afiront,  and 
acoomptmied  with  the  disposition  to  chastise 
the  author  of  it,  even  thongn  it  is  excited  by  an 
inanimate  object.  Sometmies,  too,  the  angry 
man  will  vent  his  oholer  upon  biinself  instead 
of  anothOT.  Unfbrtonately,  this  is  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule,  and  another  individoality  is 
genenuly  the  recipient  of  his  anger.  Thephysio- 
fogical  effects  are  easily  visible.  The  flushed 
cheek,  the  rolling  cy&  the  knitted  brow,  the 
trconbung  limbs,  the  olenohed  fist,  the  gnashing 
teetii,  the  rapid  rush,  the  incoherent  gargle  in 
the  imoe,  or  the  terriUebawl,  are  the  ontwaid 
manifestations  ctf  anger.  A  Frenchman's  ohder 
la  often  p^e,  an  Englishman's  almost  always 
purple.  History  (^vea  us  many  instanoes  of 
persons  who  have  worked  themselves  up  into 
such  an  excess  of  passion  that  they  have  drop- 
ped down  dead  on  tLe  spot  Among  them  are 
Valentinian  L,  Wenoeelaas,  and  Matthias  Cor- 
vinus,  king  of  Hungary. 
ANGERBURG,  a  circle  of  Prussia,  in  the 

frovinoe  of  Gumbinnen,  formerly  a  part  of 
oland.  The  country  Is  level,  abounds  in  lakes 
and  woods,  and  Is,  in  some  pvts,  swampy.  The 
inhabitants  are  employed  in  agrionltnre,  cattle* 
raisinf^  frwh-water  mheriee,  Ac.  It  contains 
874  square  mi^  has  a  popnlatlon  of  91,91% 
and  a  o^al  town  bearing  the  same  name. 

AKQEBMAN,  or  AjreBBMAX-AA,  or  Ak< 
OBmux-mj',  a  river  vt  Sweden,  rises  In  thd 
KnltoyOn  lake,  on  the  NiHrweg^  frontier,  and 
after  flowingSJLlbr MO  milea,  empties  into  the 
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giilfofBoainiislSinlksN.ofHenianiid.  It 
b  naTigsHe  to  SoUefta,  aboat  60  mHea.  It 
paiaea  throngfa  many  lakes,  and  contains  nn- 
merons  idands.  At  Wada,  it  is  1^  mile  broad. 
TomlatB  speak  of  it  as  a  noble  rirer,  Glar^ 
area  Tentming  to  eay  that  "the  Bfaine  ez- 
UbitA  nothing  grander." 

AlfGEBMAmj^ND,  or  AnasmcAiriA,  an 
andent  prorlnce  of  Sweden,  now  ffxmiiig  with 
Uie  ancient  Medelpad,  the  province  of  Hem&> 
■and. 

ANOEBtfUNDE,  a  district  of  Pnusian 
Brandenbnrg;  pop.  26,000.  The  capital  of  the 
di^ct  is  of  the  same  name,  sitasted  on  Lake 
Uunde  and  the  Berlin  and  Btettin  raOwar,  4S 
miles  K.  £.  of  Berlin.  It  maanfiwtares  nata^ 
imiBBOA,  and  horieiy.  Pap.  in  1887,  8,607. 

ANOEBS^  aodeiitly  called  JuuoiUQiia, 
and  afterward  Axdkutia,  whence  its  pres- 
ent name,  a  very  ancient  dty  of  fVanoe,  o^dtal 
of  the  department  of  Uaine  and  Loire,  situated 
on  the  Mayetme,  4  milee  from  its  Jonotion  with 
the  Loire,  161  miles  from  Paris,  on  the  line  of 
the  Tours  and  Nantes  railway.  It  has  a  college 
and  nniTersity,  a  sail-cloth  mann&otory,  and 
various  mann&ctories  of  linen,  woollen,  cotton, 
^od  eolk  stofb;  also,  tanneries,  and  sugar  ana 
wax  refineries.  In  the  vidnity  are  extensive 
slate  qnorries.  Its  chief  cariosities  are  the 
ruins  of  a  castle  of  the  oli  dukes  of  A^ou ;  a 
cathedral  containing  the  monoment  of  Mai^;a- 
ret  <»r  Ai^ou;  remams  of  a  B<KDun  aqueduct ;  a 
mnsenm,  witb  600  jdotores;  a  libmry  of  85,000 
Tolnmes;  a  ridin^«shool,  whieh  Peter  tha 
Great  attended ;  asohoolotartsandtivdes.  It 
is  the  seat  ot  a  royal  court  for  the  depart- 
moits  of  ICayenoe,  Sarth,  and  Haine  and  Loire. 
Lord  Ohatham  and  the  dnke  of  Wellington 
stndied  here  at  a  military  school  now  remored. 
David  the  sculptor,  and  Bemier  the  traveller, 
were  bom  here.   Pop.  40,690  in  1863, 

ANGEBSTEIN.  Jobit  Juuus,  a  Buasian 
merchant,  eetabliahed  in  London,  bom  at  St 
Petersbui^in  1786,  and  died  in  1622;  distin- 
guiahed  hmieelf  by  his  liberal  patronage  of  the 
fine  arts.  After  his  death,  nis  oolleotion  ot 
painUnga  was  purchased  by  the  English  govern- 
ment for  jesOfOOO,  as  the  nucleus  of  a  national 
galleiT. 

An  OHIEBA,  Pmso  Uabtibi  d',  or,  as  he 
is  called  in  English,  Psixb  Mutts,  an  Italian 
bivtoriui  and  geography,  was  bom  at  Arona, 
on  Lake  Ha«pore,  m  1466,  and  died  in  the 
dty  of  Granada  in  1626.  He  was  of  noble  ex- 
traction, and  at  tJie  age  of  22  went  to  finish  his 
education  at  Borne,  where  be  was  employed  as 
secretary  by  two  cardinals,  and  during  a  resi- 
dence ^  10  years  formed  an  intimacy  with 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  authors  of  tJbie 
day.  In  1487,  he  was  indnoed  by  the  Spanish 
ambassador  to  accompany  htm  to  Spain,  where 
he  was  graciously  reonved  by  Queen  Isabella  of 
Castile.  An  ambition  for  military  distinction 
poeseesing  him  about  this  time,  he  served  in  2 
campaiguB  against  the  Moors,  and  tiien  rdin- 
(pdflhea  llie  profiBirion  of  anna  to  enter  the 
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church,  for  which  he  had  been  origiBalljr  d» 
tined.  At  the  invitation  of  the  cpaea,  he  naa 
after  <^>ened  a  school  few  the  inslToctim  of 
the  yoong  nobility,  who  came  in  great  nmn- 
bers  to  profit  by  his  instmctiona.  lu  1601,  tie 
vinted  the  sultan  of  I^ypt  on  a  misuon  tm 
King  Fer^nand,  and  toot  occasion  to  expion 
the  pyramids,  and  some  of  the  most  strikiii; 
remahifl  of  antiquity.  Ilia  services  were  lii^j 
utpreciated  by  the  long,  who  obtiuned  fOTltim 
the  titie  of  apostolic  protiKmotaiy,  and  in  16fA 
made  him  prior  of  the  ohurch  of  Grtoada, 
Charles  Y.  afterward  preeented  iam  with  a  rich 
abbey.  The  historical  works  of  Peter  Itartfr 
are  among  the  best  sources  of  information  tut 
we  possess  respecting^  the  imp(Htai^  age  in 
whieh  he  lived.  He  was  an  industrious  ud 
rapid  writer,  and  his  works,  thou^  somevlut 
inelegant  in  style^  are  accurate  records  of 
events,  and  abound  in  intelligent  critieinL 
Modem  Ustorians  make  frequent  reference  to 
his  writings,  and  Fresoott,  in  his  history  d 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  acknowledges  his  obli- 
gationa  to  this  voluminous  authOT  for  uuuiy  in- 
terestingdetails  of  the  history  of  the  Spanidi 
courL  His  Uterary  remains  oouast  first,  of  hu 
Optu  ^ittolarum,  a  collection  of  letters  in  S8 
books,  in  which  almost  every  event  of  publio 
importance  from  1488  to  1626,  is  rectffded ; 
secondly,  of  a  history  of  the  New  "World,  «t* 
titied  jje  Eebv»  Oeeaniei*  et  Ifoto  (Mie,  writ- 
ten from  original  doonments  famished  bj 
CohunbOL  voX.  from  statements  made  to  tM 
ooundl  ori^e  Ibidiei^  of  which  he  wasamem- 
ber;  thhdly,  of  a  notice  of  newly  disoorertd 
islands,  and  tbeirinhabitaota ;  and  foortUy^itf  u 
account  of  his  visit  to  Egypt,  mider  the  title« 
De  Zegatione  Babylonica. 

ANGILBEBT,  Sadtt,  a  native  of  Nenstrit 
now  Korraandy,  minister  of  Oharlemagne,  and 
the  most  distingiiished  poet  of  'tis  age,  died 
Feb.  18,  814,  He  studied  under  AlculnTith 
Ofau*lemagne;  received  Bertha,  the  dan^tc^ 
of  that  prince,  in  marriage ;  was  appointed 
prime  mmister  of  his  son,  Pepin,  who  wsa 
crowned  king  of  Italy,  and  after  retaraing  to 
France  was  intrusted  with  a  portion  of  the 
government,  and  became  secretary  and  nunla- 
ter  to  the  king.  Having  obtained  the  consult 
of  his  wi^  he  withdrew  from  this  po^tim  td 
honor  to  beoome  a  monk,  and  entered  the  nun- 
astery  of  Centnle  or<  St  Biquier^f  which,  after 
a  few  years,  he  became  abbot.  He  often  left  hia 
retreat  to  attend  to  interests  of  state  or  to  ecde- 
siastioal  affiun,  and  made  4  journeys  to  Bom 
In  the  last  of  whidi  he  accomMuied  Glurle- 
magne  and  saw  him  crowned  at  Borne  empen^ 
of  the  west  Anplbert  was  a  correspondent  of 
Alouin,  and  was  called  the  Homer  of  his  tinie- 
There  remains  from  him  a  poem  in  68  tHeffao 
verses,  addressed  to  Pepin,  king  of  Italy,  upon 
his  return  to  France  after  a  victory  over  tie 
Huns ;  also  a  poem  of  80  verses,  celebrating  v» 
virtues  of  Samt  Eloi  and  Saint  Eiqnier,  com- 
posed on  the  occasion  of  dedicating  the  chnna 
of  the  monastery;  a  few  insoriptiona  and epi- 


twlis,aiid  a  hiatoiTof  13ie  administratioiiQf  the 
ah  oeas  Oentnle.  Iiieae  writiags  are  marked  by 
an  elegance  worthy  of  a  later  era.  By  the  UI^- 
erality  of  the  emperor,  whom  he  sorriTed  hot 
20  d»8,  AngUbert  was  enabled  to  build  8  hago 
diorohes  daring  hU  mcmaatio  life. 

A2i6INA  FEOTORIS  (Lat  anffen,  to  eaSo- 
cate).  This  diaeaae  la  so  named  from  a  aenae 
of  snfiboatiDg  oontraotitm  or  tij^itening  of  the 
oheet,  oaoslDg  angoiah  and  Inr  of  sodden 
deatiu  A  sudden  attaok  of  wren  pain  in 
the  iower  part  of  the  oheat^  OMnmonly  Indininir 
to  the  left  ode^  and  eztrading  down  the  len 
ann,  b  the  most  pnxninent  aymptom  of 
the  disease.  The  pam  sometimes  afibots  the 
tight  arm,  and  ia  often  attended  with  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart  and  a  sensation  of  Anting ; 
bat  the  latter  symptoms  are  not  ooustant  The 
poise  is  commonly  qniok,  feeble,  and  irregular, 
tium^  sometimee  very  slightly  affected.  The 
countenance  is  pallid,  and  the  expression  anxious 
and  depressed.  There  is  no  rc^^nlar  interral 
between  the  paroxysms;  nor  distinct  warnings 
of  re  torn.  The  paroxysms  oome  on  nnezpeot- 
edly,  and  last  ftom  a  few  minates  to  baiF  an 
hour  or  more.  They  oome  on  anddenly  ftam 
alight  canses,  and  often  when  no  immediate 
eanse  oan  be  assigned.  The  health  is  often 
tolerably  good  between  the  intervals,  when  first 
the  disease  comes  <m,  bat  by  degrees  it  &ils^ 
and  various  uneasy  sensatious  distrees  the  pa- 
tient in  the  intervals  of  parozyBms.  The  respi- 
ration beoomes  labored  and  digestion  difficult 
The  nature  of  this  disease  is  still  involved  in 
some  obscurity.  It  seems  to  be  mainly  an  af- 
fection of  the  nerves,  complicated  with  epap- 
toma  of  a  rhenmatic  or  a  gouty  natnre,  and  also 
with  disease  of  the  vessels,  as  on  inspeoticni  of 
the  organs  after  death  caused  by  angma  peoto> 
lis,  the  heart  and  lungs  are  nearly  always  found 
to  be  diseaaedf  but  more  espeouiUy  the  heart. 
The  morbid  appearances  of  tiiis  oroan  are  most 
fteqnentity  osnfio^n  of  the  amall  veaseto  that 
ani^Iy  the  heart  ifawl£  commonly  oalled  coro- 
nary arteries ;  osi^caQrai  of  the  'nulvea  of  the 
heart ;  aoesEdre  aocumulation  of  &t  on  its  ex- 
ternal Bor&oe;  enlargement  of  its  cavities,  and 
ehange  of  stmotare  m  its  muscular  substanoe, 
which  beoomea  soil  and  flabby,  thin,  and  easily 
torn.  These  changes  are  re^rded  as  tiie  ef- 
fects rather  than  the  oaose  of  the  dlsuiBe; 
although  they  may  be  deemed  the  immediate 
caose  of  death  when  they  have  reached  a  cer- 
tain point  of  progress.  Tne  change  in  the  mus- 
cular stmctare  of  the  heart  is  a  sort  of  fittty 
and  flabby  degeneration,  the  most  constant 
morbid  feature  of  the  disease ;  and  thon^  the 
hardeninff  ot  the  ooronaiy  arteriea  ana  the 
valves  of  the  heart  has  been  generally  termed 
"wwiflnatloii,"  the  term  la  a  ndaoonwr;  flff 
there  fa  no  real  oariflc^oiL  bat  a  bwdwiing 
and  thickening  of  the  parts  by  earthy  deposits, 
snob  as  are  observed  in  the  blood-veeeds  and  In 
the  Joints  of  oertain  rheumatic  and  gonty  con- 
Btitatiooa.  The  d^neraticms  and  morbid  «>- 
peannoea  of  the  TfliMli^  nlTei^  and  tbmes  of  the 
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heart,  are  thffl«fore  often  quite  analogous  to  th(»e 
observed  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  in  patients 
Bofiering  from  gout  and  rheumatism  andoertdn 
kinds  w  aneurisms,  with  morbid  depouts  in  the 
distended  and  thickened  walls  of  the  arteries. 
Still,  these  symptoms  are  not  constant,  and 
hence  the  difficulty  of  correct  pathological 
analysis.  Much  has  been  dcme  to  ascertain  the 
primary  seat  and  the  natnre  oUtis  disease,  but 
physidanB  are  not  as  yet  nnanimons  In  th^ 
opmicois.  The  mi^jtwity,  however,  believe  it  to 
be  t»im«rily  a  nervoos  afbotlon ;  the  nerves  at 
&ult  being  those  which  eapply  the  lungs  and 
the  heart  It  differs,  however,  from  neuralgia, 
poperly  so  called,  in  several  most  important 
features,  althon^  the  sadden  violent  shooting 
pains  are  not  nmike  those  of  tic  douloureux  and 
other  forms  of  severe  neuralgia.  In  so  far  as 
the  latter  disease  may  be  chiefly  caused  by 
swelling  and  inflammation  of  the  sheaths  of  the 
nerves,  there  is  a  strong  analogy;  but  oarefhl  ob- 
servation saggeats  that  the  goaty  or  rheumatic 
diathesis,  whatever  be  the  nature  and  the  canse 
<tf  that  peculiar  oaoheria,  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
the  disease  of  the  heart,  known  as  ang^  peo- 
tnia;  and  that  the  nenralgio  pdns  are  no  more 
violent  and  sodden  in  the  pannysms  of  this  dis- 
ease, than  they  are  in  gMt  and  oertain  fonou 
of  rheamatisni.  The  seat  of  the  disease,  bow- 
ever,  renders  the  same  paroxysms  more  alarm- 
ii^  The  nervous  system  is  affected  in  all 
forms  of  cachexia;  in  scroAila  and  canoeroua 
degeneration,  as  well  aa  in  gont  and  rheuma- 
tism ;  in  the  defective  growth  of  stunted  limbs, 
and  the  deformities  of  club-foot  or  the  different 
varieties  of  talipes;  but  something  deeper  still 
affects  the  constitution,  where  the  action  of  the 
nerves  is  primarily  thus  affected.  The  blood 
and  nerves  are  both  involved,  the  fanotions  of 
nutrition  and  secretion  are  pervert«d,  and  or- 
ganic fi^ows  ftmotional  dueaae^  muess  the 
malady  can  be  arrested  in  Its  ootniBe,  and  neo- 
tr^Uied  in  prindide.  K  the  aotaon  of  the  nerves 
alone  reqmred  attentitm,  electricity  might  be 
of  service,  but  no  phynoian  of  skill,  edenoe,  and 
experience^  would  trust  to  elet^ridty  as  a  cure  for 
angina  pedxnis.  The  nerves  mnst  be  affected 
through  the  mind  and  through  the  blood,  and 
this  requires  that  air,  food,  and  water,  exercise 
and  rest,  dothing  and  temperature,  medicine 
and  personal  attention,  should  be.  equally  and 
constantly  attended  to,  In  severe  affections  of 
this  nature.  Change  of  air  and  dimate,  with 
cessation  from  anxioos  professional  or  business 
responsibilities,  is  oftrai  very  necessary;  and 
above  all,  the  disease  should  be  treated  by  a 
akilM  physician  in  its  earliest  stages.  There 
ia  danger  in  del^.—Anpna  pectoris  addom 
affieota  young  pe(q>Ie.  It  most  fluently  ooonn 
in  the  merulun  of  Ufe  or  in  the  descending 

Ehase  of  edstenoe.  It  is  mndh  more  frequMit 
1  the  male  tiian  in  the  female.  In  some  places 
where  statistics  have  been  made,  79  per  cent 
of  the  oases  treated  were  males,  and  only  fll 
females :  and  70  per  cent  were  npward  of 
SO  years  of  age.   when  the  disease  ia  ftr  adp 
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Tinoed,  paroxysms  are  easOj  brought  on  by 

menta]  or  moral  emotioiu ;  and  this  is  eanly 
accounted  for  by  tbe  ot^anio  disease  of  the 
organ  most  deeply  affected  by  emotional  ex- 
citement of  all  kinds,  exhilarating  or  distressing. 
Absolnte  rest  of  body  and  tranqnillity.  of  mind 
are  necessary  while  the  paroxysm  lasts.  The 
head  and  chest  shonld  be  raised,  and  the  body 
seated  in  an  easy  chair ;  and  where  the  disease 
is  far  advanced,  the  patient  ahoold  sleep  in  thii 
portion. 

ANGIOLTNT,  Fbanobsoo,  an  Italian  Jesuit 
and  anther,  bora  in  1788,  died  in  1788. 
He  was  edneated  at  the  oniTersity  of  Bologna, 
and  appointed  professor  of  literatnre  at  the  Je- 
Buif  s  college  at  Modena,  whence,  on  the  snp- 
pression  of  tbe  order  in  Italy  and  its  diver- 
sion thronghont  Europe,  he  retoraed  to.  Ve- 
rona, and  occupied  himself  with  translating  the 
history  of  Josephos  and  the  tragedies  of  Euri- 
pides and  Sophocles.  The  Empress  Catharine 
of  Russia  having  offered  an  asylmn  to  the  Je- 
suits within  her  dominiooa,  he  went  thither 
in  company  with  some  of  his  brethren,  and  was 
erapointed  a  professor  ia  the  colleges  of  Polotsk, 
witepst  Nlohilov,  and  Uoboow.  He  left  a  his- 
tory of  his  order. 

ANGLE,  tbe  difierenoe  <tf  two  Erections  in 
the  same  plane;  or  the  difibrence  of  direotion 
of  two  planes,  intersecting  each  other.  A  solid 
angle  is  the  corner  formed  by  several  planes 

Sassing  through  one  i>oint.  Tbe  first  oi  these 
efiaitions  is  the  principal  meaning  of  the  word. 
Angles  are  measured  either  by  degrees,  or  by 
right  angles.  A  right  angle  is  half  as  large  a 
ditference  of  direction  as  that  which  constitutes 
an  opposite  direction;  that  is,  the  sides  of  a 
square  corner  make  a  light  angle  with  each 
other.  A  degree  is  the  90th  part  of  a  right  an- 
gle. Angles  less  than  a  right  angle  are  called 
acute,  and  those  greater  are  called  obtuse. 

ANGLESfOr  Anoli,  an  ancient  German  na- 
tion which,  after  Torioos  migratuma,  settied  in 
Denmark,  uid  thence  passed  over  in  great 
numbers  to  England,  to  which  they  gavo 
their  name.  Tadtus  in  his  Gemumia  men- 
tions this  tribe  by  name.  Lendenbrog  and 
Leibnitz  (Seriptor.  Serum  SruTuuicent.)ha,vQ 

E reserved  some  fl-agments  of  the  ancient 
iwB,  used  in  common  by  the  Angli  and  the 
YarinL  Their  name  has  only  been  preserved 
in  the  district  of  Bchleswig,  called  Angeln,  and 
history  would  have  let  them  drop  entirely  into 
oblivion,  but  for  the  accident  that  their  immi- 
gration into  Britain  gave  to  tbe  greater  portion 
of  the  Bonthem  part  of  that  island,  ^e  name  of 
Ande-hmd,  England.  Duller,  in  his  DeuUeha 
Vout  thus  describes  the  modem  An^^es  or  in- 
habitants of  Angeln :  The  Angles  are  a  thotuht- 
ftd,  intelligent  raoe  of  men,  less  open  and  Unnt 
than  the  Holsteiners,  and  more  devoted  to  the 
nsefhl  than  to  aspirataons  for  freedom,  honest 
withal,  and  opposed  to  all  &lse  show  and  preten- 
Bion.  TbeyviahtobeconsideredasGermanBand 
to  keep  up  the  German  langoage,  although  the 
Danish  pr(ninnoii^«m  is  observable  in  many 


parts  of  tlie  oonntry .  The  diurcbes  and  tchooli 
everywhere  nae  the  German  tongue,  ^igelii 
Is  the  bwder  land  between  the  Danisii  ud 
German  speeches.  South  of  theSchle^noom 
speaks  Dwish.  Korth  of  flensborg  no  Gennin 
is  spoken.  In  Angeln,  which  lies  between 
Ftensburg  and  tbe  Schley,  both  languages  in 
understood ;  in  the  nortjiem  part  both  lan- 
guages are  spoken,  exc^t  by  a  part  of  Uu 
yoong  people.  In  the  southern  part  it  is  adj 
a  few  ot  toe  old  pec^Ie  can  speak  Danisli. 
The  town  of  Flensbnrg  is  almost  whoU;  QenniB, 
and  the  German  towns  im|niue  into  the  poos- 
anla  farther  to  the  north  uian  the  Gsnan 
villages. — describes  the  An^es  as  a  atout* 
bnflt,  iDdustrioQS,  prosperous  raoe,  contribadiig 
veiT  scantily  to  the  oiminal  caloidar,  and 
witii  many  of  the  best  traits  of  the  Genun 
character. 

ANGT.KSEA,  a  small  island  hi  the  Irish  sea, 
on  the  coast  of  Wales,  from  which  it  ii  a^ 
rated  by  the  Menai  stnuL  The  Uenai  strait  ii 
remarkable  for  its  fine  snspension  bridge,  OM 
of  the  earliest  and  most  perfect  spedmens 
this  strhcture.  It  m  ease  res  680  feet  betireen 
tbe  masoniT  abatments  from  whidi  the  nna 
depend,  and  Is  100  feet  above  the  levd  of  tha 
water.  The  Uen^stridtis  also  spanned  by  flu 
tabular  bridge  of  the  Chester  and  Hdykead 
nulway,  one  of  the  great  triumpha  of  modem 
Boienoe  and  enterprise.  Angles^  is  r«narkable 
principally  for  its  mineral  wealth,  the  Farjii 
copper  mine  being  one  of  the  richest  in  ilia 
wond.  It  was  known  to  the  Romans  ss  Mooa, 
and  was  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Dmida,  of 
whose  religion  various  cromlechs  sad  otlur 
remains  are  still  extant.  On  the  nffltb-west 
end  of  the  islwid  is  the  smaller  island  of  Holj- 
head,  whose  light-house  is  so  well  known  tatlie 
navigator  entering  the  port  of  liverpooL 

ANGLESEY,  Hswrt  Wiuiam  Paget,  wi- 
qnis  0^  a  British  general,  bora  Hay  17, 
died  April  29, 1864.  He  was  the  first  of  tlie 
title,  his  taHhee  having  been  earl  of  Uxliridge| 
He  roocdved  his  ednoation  at  Westminater  and 
at  Christ  idinrch,  Oxford.  In  1793  he  raised  a 
regiment  at  his  own  expense  among  his 
tenantry  in  Staffordshire,  with  which  he  aarrM 
in  the  canipaigns  in  Flanders  and  Holland.  He 
was  an  officer  throughout  the  Peninsular  war. 
In  1808  he  joined  Sir  John  Moore.  He 
feated  the  enemy  at  Mayaga,  and  r^nilaed  t» 
French  advanced  guard  at  Benvento,  wl"^^ 
took  General  Lefebvre  prisoner,  and  covaw 
Sir  John  Moore's  celebrated  retreat,  wIiiM 
ended  in  the  battle  of  Cornnna.  At  Watertoft 
where  he  commanded  t^e  heavy  cavab?, 
headed  the  terrible  British  charge  that  aiuu- 
Iiilated  the  £>endi  ooirasuera.  In  this  actijn 
he  lost  a  Ic^  In  consideration  of  his  public 
servioee  he  was  created  Ibrqids  <tf  Mfej^ 
Doring  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline^  wife  « 
Geoi^  IV.,  he  advanced  strong  opiniona  (p«- 
nUy  embitteredfrom  his  own  domestic  tronblee) 
adveim  to  tbe  general  feeling.  Upon  one 
ocoBdm  he  was  snrroanded  lij  a  orovd, 
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tnriited  on  his  ehovtiDg  for  the  qneen.  He  re- 
Inotantly  yielded,  and  called  oat,  "  Well  then, 
the  qneen,  and  may  all  yonr  wives  be  like  her  I " 
In  1627,  whilst  Canning  was  premier,  he  be- 
oame  master-general  of  the  orananoes  <uid  in 
1888  lord-lientenant  of  Ireland.  In  these  ofiBoes 
ha  was  extremelj  popular  from  tibe  impartiality 
(rfhia  adminiatratiwi,  whilst  his  firmness  seonred 
Urn  tbe  reqteot  of  all.  In  X8S8,  in  a  Irtter  to 
Andibishop  Oorti^  the  Boman  OathoUo  primate 
oi  beland,  m  exproesod  opinions  so  &vorableto 
OaUioUe  emaodpation,  that  his  reoaU  beume 
neeessary,  and  he  qnitted  Dublin  Dec  19, 1628, 
amid  the  muTersal  regret  of  all  elasses ;  bat 
on  the  pasun^  of  the  emancipation  act,  he  was 
reetored  to  ius  post,  from  which  he  retired  in 
18S6.  In  1646  he  a^tin  became  master-general 
of  the  ordnanoe.  He  was  popnlar  with  the 
people^  both  for  his  con^icnoos  connection  with 
a  great  histmical  epoch,  and  for  his  estimable 
personal  qoaiities.  He  continaed  in  the  dia- 
charge  of  his  parUamentary  dnties  in  the  hoose 
<tf  lords  until  the  time  d  his  deatii,  and  hia 
itatdy- ^ore  ricUng  down  to  the  houa&will  be 
long  remmnbered.  He  married  In  1785  tb» 
daogjiter  of  the  fourth  earl  of  Jmey,  bat  ma 
diroreed,  and  Main  married  in  1810  to  titw 
daughter  of  the  mat  eail  of  Oadogan.  He  had 
a  namerous  iasoe^  and  was  Bueceeded  by  his 
eldest  son  Henry. 

AKOLING^  the  art  of  taking  fish  by  means 
of  the  rod,  Ime,  and  hook.  This  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  general  definition  of  the  word ; 
altbough,  now  Uiat  the  taking  of  fish  with  the 
hook  has  become  almost  a  science,  snbdivisions 
have  been  made  in  the  pnrsait ;  and  a  practised 
fly-fisher,  who  despises  and  ignores  the  nse  of 
bait  of  all  kind,  whether  worm,  gentie,  fish,  or 
pastes^  even  to  the  deadly  kinds  composed  of 
varioQS  qpawus,  would  hardly  be  content  to 
hear  Umaelf  set  down  aa  an  an^er.  A«gi|?*R 
ae  a  means  of  obtidning  a  snpp^  of  aninud  foM 
tnm  rinra,  lakea  and  the  sea  itaell^  la  so  old 
an  art  that  the  knowledge  of  man  in  histoiy 
soeth  not  to  the  contrary ;  and  that  no  nation 
has  yet  been  discovered,  from  the  poles  to  the 
torrid  tone,  to  which  Uie  fish-hook  is  not  a 
vr ell-known  implement,  from  whatever  mde 
mat^sl  it  is  made.  How  far  it  was  practised 
as  an  amosement  by  the  ancients  is  doabtfol ; 
althongh,  that  it  was  so  in  some  degree,  is  ren- 
dered evident  by  the  anecdote  relatied  by  I^u- 
taroh,  that  when  Antony  was  angling  with 
Oleopatra  in  the  Nile,  she  caused  her  divers  to 
attam  salt  fish  to  his  hooks,  to  the  great 
amaaemant  of  the  ennnohs  and  pamites  of  the 
Alwandrian  oonrt  It  i»obably  was  never  a 
▼err  general  or  popular  mode  of  recreation 
viu  any  of  the  nme  dvtlized  peoplea  of  an- 
tiqiu^j  who^  being  mortly  of  sonthem  oti^ 
and  dimate,  have  never  diqilayed  the  same 
fondness^  amounting  to  a  passion  and  almost  to 
a  madness,  for  field-sports,  which  oharaoterizes 
the  northern,  and  especially  the  Norman  and 
Teutonic,  raoea.  In  Enghmd,  it  early  took  a 
firm  hokl  on  the  popvlu  mind ;  and  has  been 


praotised,  and  written  <tf  enthnmasticaDy  hy- 
men, and  women  too,  of  aU  classes  and  in  aU 
ages,  laymen  and  churchmen,  poets  and  philos- 
ophers, artiste  and  soldiers.  One  of  tiie 
earliest  lx>okB  printed  in  the  English  Ian' 
goage  is  a  smaU  folio  repnblioation  of  the 
book  of  St.  Alban's,  issued  in  1496  by  Wynkin 
de  Worde,  and  containing  a  "  Treatise  of  Fish- 
ing with  an  AncU^"  embeUiahed  with  a  wood- 
out  of  the  an^o-.  This  treatise  is  generally 
ascribed  to  the  Lady  Juliana  Bemers,  prioress 
of  a  nunnery  near  Bt.  Alban'^  the  well-known 
authoress  of  the  first  work  on  "  Yenerie."  Like 
all  volumes  on  angling,  including  those  of  dear  old 
Izaak  Walton,  uid  hisson  Cotton,  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  Ohantrey  the  sculptor,  Ohiistopher  Kortb, 
and  others  whose  nxunes  are  legion,  this  ancient 
treatise  is  faH  of  quaint,  poetical,  meditative 
thoughts,  snch  as  seem  at  all  times  to  have 
seized  the  minds  of  the  quiet  and  solitary 
angler.  The  style  is  redolent  of  the  sweet 
sounds  of  natnre,  the  murmuring  of  the  stream 
among  the  pebblea  the  whispering  of  the  breeze 
in  the  tree4oM  the  song  n  bina,  the  lowing 
<^  distant  beraa,  the  cooing  of  riogdoves,  and 
aU  the  fdeasaat  vcnoea  of*the  oonntry,  which 
bear  so  mellow  a  burthen  to  the  rural  poems  of 
tiie  English  language,  and  to  this  it  is  that  may 
be  ascril>ed  the  fondness  of  readers,  who  are  n(^ 
themselves  anglers,  for  volumes  dedicated  whol- 
ly to  this  art  which  one  would  ima^e  interest- 
ing only  to  those  oonoemed  in  the  sport  In  Eng- 
land, then,  aa  the  science  and  art  of  angling,  aa 
an  amusement,  seems  to  have  Itad,  if  not  its 
origin,  at  least  its. first  development,  so  it  has 
continued  to  be  practised,  to  be  stuped,  and  to 
be  improved,  to  the  greatest  d^ree  of  thor- 
oughness and  perfection.  Sciences  of  all  kinds, 
zoology,  entomology,  botany,  chemistry,  have 
been  pressed  into  tiie  service  of  the  angler; 
ueoluHuam  (tf  the  moat  delicate  and  ingenious 
kind  la  set  at  work  to  produce  the  implementa 
of  his  trade;  the  nicely-balanced,  tapfiiing,  jdi- 
ant,  yet  strrag  rod,  one  fitted  for  every  phase 
of  the  sport,  the  line  of  luur,  or  silk,  or  grass, 
or  tiie  intestines  of  the  Indian  worm,  so  nicely 
combined  as  to  unite  the  maximum  of  strength 
and  toughness  with  the  minimum  of  weight; 
and  artistic  talents  and  imitative  powers,  of  no 
small  or  secondoTT'  order,  have  been  tatued  to 
imitate  living  things  with  fioss  silk,  and  glitter- 
ing tinsel  and  tiie  rare  feathers  of  outlandish 
binls,  and  the  far  of  omnivorous  animals ;  and 
to  create  the  counterfeit  presentments  of  the 
thonsands  of  ephemeral  Insects  which  come  out 
to  dance  and  sing  their  britf  Uvea  in  the  sun- 
ahine,  over  the  ripples  of  waten  wherein 
their  larvas  were  nursed,  and  whioh,  when  ther 
drop  exhausted  into  the  whirling  eddies,  feed 
the  speckled  trout  or  the  rilvery  dace  with  rich 
nutriment.  In  England,  also,  laws  have  long 
l«evailed  for  the  preserraticm  of  fish  in  the 
tide  rivers  and  iidand  waters,  which  are  worthy 
of  imitation  here,  and  which  must  be  adopted, 
if  we  would  not  have  all  the  waters  of  America 
aa  v<^  of  fish  aa  her  foreata  are  beccaniug^  not 
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only  of  game,  bnt  even  of  the  Imooent  and 
use  All  birds  of  song.  Tbeee  laws  are  not  ex- 
dumre,  or  partaking  of  olacia  l^slation  In  their 
nature,  reqairing  no  property-qnalifioation  to 
enable  any  man  of  any  oUss  to  fiah  where  he 
chooses,  provided  only  that  he  must  obtain  the 
coDseDt  of  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  ere  he  can 
traverse  his  fields  uid  wander  by  hia  stream- 
ndea,  precisely  as  is  the  case  here,  and  wherever 
else  the  law  of  property  prevails.  Bat  they 
abedntely  prohibit  the  erectioii  of  any  dams  w 
stractorea  of  ai^  kind,  which  ahaU  {fferait 
migratory  fishes  from  nmning  no  to  their 
nwwning  beds,  and  down  to  w  aea,  on 
nven  freqnented  by  aaoh  fldiee;  and  e^iai- 
ly  prohibit,  under  podtive  pwaltiea  ot  a  stfin* 
gent  oharaoter,  the  riobeat  proprietw  on  hia 
own  land,  and  the  poorest  peasant  on  the  waatey 
<n-  on  his  neighbcn-'s  territory,  to  take  or  kill 
any  fishes,  or  to  destroy  their  spawn  on  their 
beds  and  breeding  places,  doring  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  which  are  termed  dose-time.  The 
coDseqaeoce  is — that,  while  tea  pensona  fish 
in  England,  for  one  who  flslies  in  .^jnerica,  and 
while  ten  fish  are  taken,  in  proportion  fo 
the  extent  of  waters,  in  the  former  to  one  in 
the  latter  country,  the  fiahetiee  there  are  con- 
tinually increasing  in  Ttim,  and  improTing  in 
the  take  of  fish ;  while  here  rivera,  which  a  few 
years  since  were  laUve  with  salmon  and  sefr- 
tront,  can  now  barely  offer  to  the  angler  a 
beggarly  aooonnt  of  catfish  and  Bookm.  In 
America,  ezoejpt  for  the  lamentaUe  extincttin. 
of  fish  in  onr  nvera,  within  the  last  few  yeara, 
angling  would  donbtless  have  been  nearly  as 
general  and  popular,  making  allowance  always 
for  the  smaller  nmnber  here  of  men  of  complete 
leisore  who  have  no  ooonpaiion  beyond  the 
porsoit  of  pleasure,  as  it  is  in  Oreat  Britain. 
It  is  exactly  the  same  sport,  and  practised  in 
the  same  manner,  in  the  waters  oi  both  ooim- 
tries;  and  the  fish  moat  eagerly  soa^t  by  the 
scientific  angler  are  also  identaoal,  in  their  gen- 
eral character  and  habits,  although  not  in  th^ 
nedflo  Tarl^ies.  We  have  manymore  qMdea 
tx  exoellent  fresh-water  fish  than  bel<mg  to  the 
•astern  hemisphere,  which  afford  the  best  apcni 
whether  to  the  skilfiil  fly-fisher  or  to  the 
humbler  plodder  vrith  gronnd-tackle,  float,  btdt, 
and  dnfer;  and,  until  the  last  15  ye&ra,  we 
had  aa  much  t^e  advantage  in  the  number  and 
weight  of  the  individual  fishes  of  each  species 
or  geuoa,  which  the  angler  might  hope  to  take^ 
as  in  the  variefy  of  Idnds  and  species.  The 
fish  which  have,  in  all  timee^  been  the  keenest 
object  of  the  skufdl  fisherman's  pursuit,  both  as 
the  best  on  the  board  when  taken,  and  as 
affording  the  greatest  sport  to  the  taker,  are 
those  of  the  salnumf^nwy;  including  the  true 
or  sea  salmon,  the  sea  trout  the  lake  trout  of 
several  varieties,  and  the  brook  trout,  which 
fnmeriy  abounded  in  all  the  dear  flowing 
hrooka  «S  the  noitiiem  st^es,  and  eipecaally, 
and  in  the  greatest  perfection,  on  the  eouth 
ddd  of  Long  Island.  All  these  delidoua  and 
gameflah  niayba  talnai  eithwwith  tha  artt 


fidal  fiy,  which  ts  the  onify  wayinvliiidiQie 
thra^iughbred  nngler  wQl  ocatdeaceod  to  fidi 
for  them,  or  with  but  cf  varioQa  UndB;  ttu 
live  or  dead  but-fish,  on  trolling,  ^Hnmiig^  <f 
roving  tac^ewith  the  red  worm,  and  nnm 
pastes  of  different  eubetancea,  Humoatkilliig 
of  which  are  those  composed  of  tlM  prwrred 
roee  of  the  identical  nsh  of  whioh  ou  ib  in 
pursuit.  For  fiy-fiahing,  wfaidi  is  as  &r  nqmii 
to  all  other  kinds  of  filing,  as  shootiDg  « 
wing  b  to  morderioff  Uids  on  Um  gromidoriB 
their  rooata.  roda  and  tadda  of  apeoaBariutm 
are  required.  The  rod  for  salmon  fishing  ehc^ 
be  from  16  to  18  feet  in  lengOi,  pliable,  dHtiB 
andti^erii^:  with  a  reel  capable  (tfoontuimig 
100  Tarda  of  stnnw,  evnly-plaited  hiirlls^ 
t^wring  gradually  fNnn  tsA  to  end,  and  tenn- 
nrang  m  a  leader  of  the  best  round  dk-wra 
gut,  to  which  la  attadied  the  foot-leogdi  • 
large,  gaadily-oolored  salmon  fly.  Tia  tnot 
^-rod  is  of  the  same  general  eharactsr,  bet 
ahorter,  U^ter,  and  ot^aUe  ttf  bong  asl; 
managed  with  one  hand ;  whereas  the  ashon 
rod  requires  the  use  of  both,  and  takes  a  stnag 
and  practised  man  to  wield  it  with  dfedi 
through  a  whole  day's  fishiog.  From  10  to  U 
feet  will  be  long  enoufi^  fbranonUnaiyflj^o^ 
and  from  80  to  40  yards  of  Use  w  bo  a 
ample  allowance.  Trontrflies  are  modmuDi^ 
and  usually  much  more  gravely  ooteed,  thai 
the  salmon  flies  most  in  use  aadeoiiriMthe 
moat  taking ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  ^ 
in  America,  a  far  larger  fly— at  least  two  sm 
— may  be  used  with  auooees,  than  in  EngUsdi 
and  in  some  waters,  exbremdy  gaadj  fiie^ 
made  of  scarlet  ibis's  feathers  and  gold-tvit 
seem  to  attract  fish ,  whoi  nothing  ^viUdt 
BO.   The  ot^ject  in  fly-fishing  is  to  Ihrov  tbe  flf 
wen  oat,  aiul,  letting  it  drop  on  the  vitvii 
lightly  and  naturally  as  possible,  to  k«v  * 
pIsyiDg  and  dancdng  in  the  eddies,  withmotioM 
aimnlating  thoae  of  a  drowning  insect, 
WAf  attract  the  attenti(m  of  a  hiAjiK 
and  lead  him  to  strike  at  it.  Be  moat  Umb  » 
hooted,  by  a  peeoliar  and  indesmbsUe  tnocE 
the  wrist,  which  must  be  aoqoired  by  {mm 
not  learned  by  reading,  in  csder  to  be  mceo^ 
M;  after  which,  shice  any  attempt  to  land  ba 

fordUy  with  such  fine  tackle  as  must  nM* 
sarily  be  used  in  order  to  elude  his  obsemtiiBi 
would  only  result  in  parting  the  line,  if  not  ^ 
breaking  the  rod,  ana  would  end  in  tbe  ktfa 
both  flah  and  tacUe,  not  to  say  time  sad  taa* 
per.  he  must  be  played  till  he  is  exbioM 
and  can  be  landed  safely.  The  otherfln « 
America,  most  valued  by  the  an^er,  are  tM 
base  of  aeveral  varietiea,  the  striped  ba^  *" 
black  bass  of  tbe  lakes,  the  rook  base; 
eral  varieties  of  pike,  fifun  the  gigantio  on- 
ealonge  of  Uia  barin  of  the  Sb  Ia**^ 
down  to  the  little  Lon^-IsUnd  pickerel,  wua 
rarely  exoeeds  10  indies  in  leugth^ 
prach,  known  as  the  glaas-eye  or  Ohio  stbsoBi 
in  the  western  waters;  the  pmh;  the  eufi 
and  many  other  qwdes  and  varietin,  « 
Tariona  degrees  of  aaa  and  eueOeao^  dowBv 


the  little,  many-oolored  pond-fish,  the  victim 
and  delight  dot  anglen.— The  prindpal  dif- 
ftmnoes  of  bait-fishings  as  diatinct  from  flj- 
HBfaiog,  consist  in  the  nse  of  the  fish,  or  the 
■worm,  with  trdllnfe  spinniag,  roving,  or  sta- 
tionary  taokle.  TroUiDK  and  spinning  are  both 
practised  with  dead  mb,  to  whioh  the  angler 
oonTejs  a  moUon  in  the  water,  hj  the  plaj  of 
his  wriflt  and  Un&  omilar  to  that  of  gwimming. 
In  the  former,  the  l>ait-fifih  is  impaled  on  a 
hook,  the  shank  of  whioh  is  weighted  with 
iMd,  the  barbs  protrading  from  his  moath,  in 
which  poatioa  ho  is  towed  vp  stream,  or  across 
stream,  hj  alow  jeAa  tail  fiuremost.  In  spin- 
BliUE,  BwiTels  are  nsed,  and  a  series  of  small 
hoAa,  tied  m  fine  gut,  are  ^i^ied  to  the  bait 
•ztemaUj,  which  is  fastened  to  the  line  head 
npward,  with  a  alight  carve  given  to  the  tail, 
BO  that  the  action  of  the  swivel  and  the  force  of 
the  oorrent  oaoses  it  to  pla^  with  a  rotatory 
motion  in  the  water,  greatly  moreamng  its  nat- 
oralneas,  and  rendering  it  f^  more  tempting  to 
tike  fish.  The  former  of  these  methods  is  diiefly 
used,  in  still  waters,  for  pike;  the  latter  in 
Bwift  nmning  streams,  where  it  is  eqnally  kill- 
ing to  salmon,  tnrat,  pik&  or  perch  of  large 
eise.  Spinning  requires  the  greater  skill  and 
deHoacy  of  the  touch,  and  is  therefore  the  finer 
eport  <n  the  two.  Boving  is  performed  with  a 
fliiMll  live  fish,  hooked,  so  as  not  to  iignre  him 
•erioo^f t  timnif^  Uie  dar^  fin  or  tiie  lip,  and 
■nAared  to  swun  abont  at  his  own  pleasure^ 
wUhht  snoh  limits  as  are  aooordedr  to  Moa  hj 
the  length  of  line  left  free  below  the  float, 
which  is  always  nsed  in  this  kind  at  angling. 
Bottom  fishing  requires  a  weighted  lin&  a  cork- 
float,  and  worm,  paste,  or  shellfish  bait ;  it  is 
adopted  for  tront  and  perch  fishing  in  rivers, 
and  for  taking  many  sorts  of  searfish  in  b^ 
.  and  tideways.  There  are  infinite  varieties  of 
this  q>ort,  infinite  names  of  difi'erent  kinds  of 
fishing,  and  innnmerable  means  and  appliances 
in  the  way  of  tackle,  which  it  is,  of  oonrse,  im- 
possible even  to  enumerate  in  a  work  of  this 
description;  bnt  the  nnmber  of  specific  volumes 
of  induction  on  this  salfJeotofgenOTal  interest 
la  ao  great,  and  the  oppwtnnities  of  oh^oe  ud 
Inftvmattoo  aflindea  dt  the  ta^Je-shc^  so 
freqoent,  that  a  novice,  deairiiw  to  inform  him- 
self can  Iiardly  go  astray. — ^T&b  ibOowing  are 
the  titles  of  a  few  cMf  the  most  valuable  woika 
on  angling,  published  In  Ikij^and  and  in  t^i^t 
ooontry,  within  a  few  years :  8crope*s  "  Days 
and  Ki^ts  of  Salmon  Fishing,"  "  The  Book  of 
the  Salmon,"  by  Andrew  Yonng,  Sir  Horn- 

£hrey  Davy's  "Sslmonia,"  Pulman's  "Vade 
[eoum  of  ily-Fishing  for  Trout,"  **  Hand- 
book of  AnfM}"  t>7  £^[>bemera,  "  The  Bod 
and  Une,"  by  Hewett  Wbeatley.  Ronald's 
"  Hy-Fisher'sEntomoltwy,"— all  English  works; 
to  which  may  be  added  Izaak  Walton's  Oom- 

Slete  Angler"  (Dr.  Bethune's  edition),  Frank 
Vmster's  "       and  Fishing:"  Brown's  "Ang- 
Onide^**  and  Xanman's  AdTsntaras,"-- 
afl  reoently  pnbUdied  in  the  United  States,  and 

II  Mllim  aqi^rfJfy/rf  AiMrfi^Mi  IWhtog     It  will 
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be  hard  if  the  keenest  an^er  cannot  find  what 
he  desires,  from  this  copious  biQ  of  piscatory 
&re. 

ASGWSAXOJSS  is  a  general  name  g^ven 
to  the  Teutonic  setUersin^e  island  of  Britun. 
An^es,  Jut^  Saxons,  and  others.  It  is  of 
modern  origin,  and  has  only  come  into  general 
use  ednoe  ^e  commencement  of  this  century. 
It  is  a  compound  word  snd  stands  in  the  place 
of  An^es  and  Saxons.  It  was  quite  unknown  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Britun  in  the  middle  ages,  for, 
while  the  Germanic  populations  of  that  island 
eventually  called  the  greater  portion  of  south 
Britain  Angle-land  or  Ea^and  and  themselves 
Eiuiish.  Ang^i,  the  Celtic  popnlatioos  of  Britain 
and  IreiBnd,  the  Oymrian.  the  Oaledonian,  and 
the  Hibernian,  oslled  their  Teatonic  neighbcm 
Sassenagh  or  Saxons.  Their  language  was 
known  indifforentiy  by  the  name  English  or 
Saxoo,  but  never  Anglo-Saxon.  Modem  writers, 
however,  have  preferred  the  latter  term;  thus 
we  have  the  IMne  Bask's  great  work  Angel' 
8dkti$i  Sproglaere,  and  Boswortb'a  "Anglo- 
Saxon  Dictionary."  The  Jutes,  An^es,  and 
Saxons,  came  from  the  country  of  the  lower 
Elbe,  the  Weser,  and  the  Schley,  and  were  Low 
German  ^bes.  A  teadition,  now  generally 
discredited  by  critical  scholars,  makes  the  im- 
misnttion  commence  with  Hen^t  and  Horsa, 
A.  D.  44d.  It  is  cert^  that  the  invaders 
came  ovor  in  small  bodie^  each  with  a  captain 
at  its  head,  who  became  the  petty  king  or  chief 
of  the  new  settiement  in  Britain,  by  wMch  the 
Oeltio  population  was  either  expelled  or  en- 
slaved. So  in  the  6th  and  6th  centuries  over 
almost  the  whole  eastern  half  of  Britun  orowda 
of  petty  pagan  kings  were  scattered,  tracing 
their  descent  from  Woden  or  Odin,  and  living 
in  the  aboriginal  Teutonic  manner,  with  the 
creeds,  traditional  customs,  and  ideas  whioh  they 
brought  with  them  from  the  coast-lands  and 
forests  of  Gennan;^'  ^  the  8th  century  we 
see  these  petty  kingdoms  consolidated  into 
what  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Saxon  hep- 
tardiy,  but  which  was,  in  point  of  fact,  an  oc- 
tarchy, to  wit :  Kent,  Essex,  Sussex,  Wessex, 
UenaatEast  Anglia,  Bernkiia,  and  Dora,  whidi 
aftwward  made  np  the  Wwyirtm  of  Ncaihom- 
Ma.  How  these  various  Ungdoms  gradually 
beoune  united  into  the  Engjlm  natum  belongs 
to  the  history  of  England  and  the  English.— A 
general  account  of  the  political  and  social  econ- 
omy of  tliese  Anglo-Saxon  kingd(Hns  and  of 
England  under  the  sway  of  tne  ^jnaaty  of 
Wessex  falls  naturally  under  our  present  titie. 
At  the  hrad  of  the  community  stood  the  king 
(]Byning\  and  his  vrife  the  queen  (2w«n).  The 

Sh^d  his  office  partly  by  hereditary  pnd 
y  elective  tenure;  that  is  to  say,  the 
)  were  usually  but  not  always  chosen  from 
the  royal  family,  but  tiie  Witenagemote  claimed 
and  exercnsed  tiie  right  of  ohooung  thepartion- 
lar  person  ot  that  £unily  whom  thev  wuhed  to 
reiffo.  An  eldest  son  was  frequently  set  aside 
in  &TW  of  an  mule  or  younger  brother,  or 
some  other  prince  whom  the  notables  of  the 
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nation  thought  more  capable  of  leading  them. 
For  instaooe^  the  great  Alflvd  waa  ohoien  to 
the  prgndioe  of  hu  elder  Invther's  ohildroL 
The  was  liaUe  to  depoidtioDbythe^ntan- 
agemote.  This  bodv  was  composed  of  the 
prindpal  thaura,  the  bishops,  and  abbota.  Goi- 
jsot,  in  bis  "  Historj  of  Givilization,"  oalls  the 
Baxon  coDstitotions  barbarian  as  contradistin- 
guished from  the  feudal  s^tem  in  ita  best  de- 
Teloped  type.  Next  to  Uie  king  comes  the 
eorldorman  or  gOTcmor  of  a  province  and  his 
assessor  the  bi^op.  The  eorldormen  were  the  re- 
presentatiTea  of  the  early  Eo^b  monarch  in  the 
ontlving  prorincea  of  Korthnmbria,  Mercia,  East 
An^ia,  isc  The  Saxon  kings  of  the  honse  of 
Wesaex  generally  held  that  proTince  as  the 
crown  dominions,  and  governed  it  in  person. 
The  eorldormen  were  wx^ted  by  the  kinf^ 
and  seleoted  from  the  Ugnest  nobilify  or  thanes. 
They  were  freqnen%  Judged,  fined,  removed, 
or  banished,  by  the  Witenagemote^  which  was 
the  supreme  poUtioal  tribanal  of  the  realm. 
They  presided  in  the  hdf-yearly  meeting  of 
the  coonty  court,  and  commanded  the  militia 
of  the  province.  They  correspond  to  the  Ger- 
man henoff  and  the  Latin  dm.  The  bishop 
was  the  inseparable  assessor  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  eorldorman,  as  he  also  was  of  the 
Prankish  ooont,  in  their  respective  conrts.  His 
duty  was  to  give  his  opinion  where  any  reli- 
gious or  moral  obligation  was  in  question ;  he 
would  try  the  validity  of  wills,  the  legitimacy 
of  children,  the  I^ality  of  a  marriage;  would 
snperintend  the  administration  of  oMeals,  and 
of  oaths  to  witnesses  and  oompni^ators,  and 
have  the  monopoly  of  those  cases  in  which  an 
ecolesiastiowas  complainant  or  defendant.  Be- 
neath the  king,  eorldorman,  and  Idshop,  was  the 
sheriff  (teire-ffer^a),  the  executor  of  their  de- 
crees, whose  bailiwick  was  confined  to  his  par- 
ticnlar  shire.  In  the  absence  of  the  eorldor- 
man, he  premded  hi  the  ooimty  courL  The 
cities  and  boronghs  were  presided  over  by  the 
burgh-reeve  or  port-reeve. — From  the  admin- 
istrative we  pass  to  the  territorial  divisions  of 
the  country.  The  simplest  and  smallest  dividon 
was  the  tithing  or  tenmen-tale.  Every  member 
of  the  tithing  was  a  goarantee  for  every  other 
member.  If  one  committed  a  crime,  the 
tithing  waa  bonnd  to  discover  and  give  np  the 
oriminal,  or  to  pay  compensation  tar  the  offence. 
Tins  system  of  mutaal  guarantee  was  called 
frame-pledge  w  foriorg-heo/od.  Ten  or  some 
other  number  of  tiUilnga  constitnted  the  hmi- 
dred,  and  a  certain  number  of  hnndreds  consti- 
tttted  a  shire,  into  a  number  of  which  evezy 
Saxon  kingdom  waa  divided.  To  Alfred  has 
been  often  attributed  the  division  of  Wessex  or 
England  into  shircii,  but  upon  no  authority  ex- 
cept that  universal  tendency  of  the  unenlight- 
ened mind,  which  lovca  to  attribute  every  slow 
growth  of  time  to  some  favorite  legidator,  and 
which  makes  every  ancient  onstom  in  Sparta 
the  legislative  work  of  Lycurgus,  and  in  France 
^e  aediievemfflit  of  Charlemagne.  The  eccle- 
nastical  division  of  A  ngUn  in  Saxon  times  waa 


analogous  to  the  secnlar.  There  wm  ti»  den 
(deouKuX  >t  the  head  of  his  deaneiy,  proi&g 
over  10  dergymeo ;  above  him  wis  the  vdt- 
deacon,  cwre^Mmding  to  the  hminimm, 
or  chief  cf  the  hundred,  and  above  a  tatik 
number  of  archdeacons,  was  the  Insbop  mkr 
of  his  diooese,  wliioh  was  analt^^  to 
earPs  shire.  From  the  administratiTe  tenito- 
rial  and  eoclemastical  economy  of  the  Ad^ 
Saxons,  we  para  to  their  sooutl  claseificatioa. 
Hare  we  find  8  main  dividons — the  eail  ceoil, 
and  theowe.  The  earl  was  the  noble,  he  n 
also  called  th^n  or  thane,  a  Teutonic  word, 
which  is  without  doubt  the  same  as  the  HiboDO- 
Oeltio  tiama  or  dignitary  immediatelf  tribu- 
tary to  tlie  petty  ri^  or  kings  of  that  iaiuA. 
The  ceorl  waa  toe  simple  freeman,  the  theomj 
called  also  thrall,  was  a  slave  and  a  dutld. 
They  were  oomposedin  great  part  ef  the  Odlie 
popolatloii,  and  abwigf^  iuiaUtsiits  ofAi 
island,  to  which  vrere  added  olndnal^  isisni' 
ers  of  war,  and  debtors  of  the  Saxon  stod.- 
Of  Anglo-Saxoa  jurisprudence  we  have  noma-- 
ons  memorials  m  the  codes  or  damboa  wiuA 
were  published  in  various  Saxon  Idiwdiw 
The  trst  of  these,  one  of  the  oldest  btrbimB 
codes  of  law  in  Europe,  is  that  of  Etbelbat 
king  of  K&aL  A.  D.  661.  It  was  folloved  b; 
Olotaire,  Ednc,  and  "Wihtred,  all  kings  of  Keat, 
and  by  Ina  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  after 
which  we  have  the  laws  of  Alfred  the  Gmt, 
Edward  the  elder  (his  son),  Athehrtan,  Ednrand, 
Edgar,  Ethelred,  Canute,  and  Edward  the  Om- 
fesBor.  Some  oi  these  were  published  in  plain 
Saxon,  aooompanied  wi^  a  Latin  verwHi  b; 
Ifr.  Lombard  in  fho  time  of  Qoeen  EHubeth, 
under  the  title  oi  Arehaionomia.  Dr.  Vilkiu 
repnblished  this  in  his  collection  oalled  I/j* 
Anglo'Saaoniea.  Some  of  their  pecnliar  H- 
tares  may  be  ^ven  in  a  few  lines.  Ereiy  crime 
was  compensated  for  in  money,  or,  tiefcav  tlw 
use  of  money,  in  cattle.  If  a  freomMi  «^ 
mitted  adultery  with  another's  wife,  the  mr 
terer  must  buy  the  wronged  freeman  anod« 
wife,  or  be  exposed  to  the  private  vengeance  « 
/otfA^ofthelEdaredhnsband.  The  blood  mw? 
or  price  paid  for  taking  another  man's  l^*** 
the  wrgyld.  But  all  offences  were  estimtOd 
aooordii^  to  the  rank  of  the  person  on  whom  w 
injory  was  done.  Thus,  aooording  to  the  coden 
King  Atbelstan  of  the  10th  century,  the  «ery)W 
of  the  king's  life  is  set  down  at  80,000  irjiem, 
or  $1,500  of  our  money,  16,000  for  an  atliling 
or  prince  of  the  blood,  B,000  for  a  Uab(¥<' 
eorldorman,  4,000  for  a  sherii?  8,000fortttoe 
or  sunple  pnest,  260  for  a  oeori  or  ™°P'*^^J 
man.  The  distinction  most  generally  presold 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  codes  that  have  come  dowi 
to  us  is  that  between  an  earl  or  thane  and  a  <xon. 
An  outlaw  was  named  vml/theoM  (wolf  a  hmi 
andmigbtbeslwnatpleasure.  TheyhadSmoM 
of  trial,  by  ordeal,  by  compurgators, w^J^ 
nesses.  The  compurgators  were  r^^*"*^ 
men  who  came  and  swore  that  plaintiffor^ 
fendant  was  in  thp  right.  A  man  ooaw  a* 
himself  by  the  oath  of  13  oompmgatora  V» 
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trial  by  cnapn^aton  vas  one  In  which  the 
ride  wbioh  ootdd  iweer  Btrcmgest  stood  the  beat 
chance.  Begard  was  had  to  the  reqieotabili^ 
at  the  parties  making  oath,  and  relanons  of  the 
plaiotiff  and  defendant  were  ezclnded.  The 
taw  of  inheritance  among  the  Anglo-Saxons 
was  that  of  nvelkind,  in  its  earliest  and  purest 
fiam  All  the  sons  shared  equally,  Imtimate 
and  iSfigitimate^  in  the  father's  land.  The 
danghtera  recdred  nothing.  Yarions  law  terms 
(aa  Hilary  term,  &c.)  now  in  nse  in  England,  can 
clearly  lie  traced  back  to  Anglo-Saxon  times. 
They  are  referred  to  in  the  codes  of  kings 
£thelred  and  Oanote. — ^The  Anglo-Saxon  pe- 
riod of  English  and  Scotch  history  has  attract- 
ed mnch  attention  from  British  and  German 
scholars  daring  the  last  80  years.  Oonsnlt 
Sharon  Tamers  **  Histoir  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons," PalgraTe'a  "  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Eng- 
lish Oommonwealth,"  Lappmberg's  d^ewfticA- 
te  ton  Siuflmid,  aod  lastly  Eemble'a  "Saxons 
in  England.'*  Another  resolt  of  tills  stndy  has 
beea  seen  in  the  appearanoe  of  a  bod^  of  men 
in  Britun  and  America,  who  in  poUtios  and  in 
literatore  proclaim  the  merits  of  the  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  and  foresee  for  it  aa  almost  aniver- 
sal  ascendency  over  the  world.  The  Anglo- 
Saxoniats  (i(  we  may  use  this  term)  call  the 
British  empire  an  Anglo-Saxon  empire,  and  the 
United  States  an  Anglo-Saxon  confederation. 
To  this  school  of  men  are  opposed,  first,  those 
who  nuse  the  banner  of  the  Oeltio  race  ;  sec- 
ondly, those  vho  are  tiw  adTocates  of  the 
Latin  and  SlaTonio  races;  and  tiiirdly,  tluwe 
-who  disbelieve  in  the  virtne  of  pure  raoes,  and 
think  that  ciTiUzatiini  is  best  pranoted  by  men 

of  mixed  descent.   

ANGLO-SAXON  CHDRCH.  The  Tentonio 
invaders  of  Britain,  after  the  fall  ctf  t^e  Boman 
empire  of  the  west,  were  of  coarse  pagans,  and 
wiui  the  pride  of  a  conqa^ring  la  preseaoe  of  a 
oonqaerea  race  wonld  not  receive  Christiaaity 
from  the  Welsh  Christians.  Pope  Gr^oiy  the 
Great  sent  a  solemn  embassy  of  40  Benedic- 
tines to  Ethelben,  king  of  Kent,  who  had  es- 
poDsed  Bertha,  a  Prankish  princess.  St.  Aa- 
C^tin,  known  as  the  apostle  of  the  English, 
was  at  the  head  of  it  The  king  consented 
to  be  baptized,  697  A.  D.,  and  Angustin  was 
«>p(dDted  arohbi^op  of  Oanterbnry.  From 
Kent  OiriBtiani^  was  prt^Mgated  among  the 
other  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms.  la  664  a  nnlon 
oi  aU  the  dinrdies  in  Britain  was  made  by 
the  oertions  of  Theodore,  wtshbi^op  of  Oan- 
terbary,  and  in  668  tiie  services  of  the  charoh 
were  made  uniform  over  the  island.  Under 
Theodore  tiiere  was  an  arohbishcm  of  Yoik 
and  16  bishops.  Daring  the  8th  and  9th 
centories  the  Anglo-Saxon  charoh  ei^oyed  a 
degree  of  independence  which  was  not  quite 
canonical.  By  the  aid  of  Donstan  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  10th  century.  It  was  brought  into 
more  complete  harmony  with  the  Roman  See. 
This  chorah  prodnced  the  venerable  Bede,  St. 
B<Hii&oe,  the  apostle  of  the  Germans,  and  many 
others  wno  oontribated  to  the  cause  of  levning 
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ind  the  spreading  of  Ohristlanlty  among  tlu  Ffr< 
gan  natictas  of  the  nortiu  Ita  history  has  been 
oar^hlly  investigated  by  Boames^  author  of  the 

Angio-Saion  Ohureh"  and  the  "  Latin  Ohonh 
doriag  Anglo-Saxon  times,"  and  by  Lingard, 
"Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church." 

ANGLO-SAXON  LANGUAGE  AND  LIT- 
EBATURE.  The  langaageof  Alfted  and  Bede 
was  a  branch  of  the  low  German  dialects,  and 
resembles  the  old  Frisio,  once  spoken  exten- 
sively between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  and  the  - 
parent  of  the  modem  Dutch.  The  nouns,  ad- 
jectives, and  verbs  of  the  Saxon  were  declined, 
conjugated,  and  inflected  like  the  Greek,  Latin, 
and  German,  and  unlike  the  French,  Spanish, 
and  modem  English.  liCt  us  take  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  noun  ofA,  Anglicd  oath,  and  decline  it. 
Ath  makes  athM  in  the  genitive  nngular  and 
athe  In  the  dative,  athas  in  the  nominative  plu- 
ral, atha  in  the  genitive,  and  athas  in  the  accu- 
sative ploral.  "nie  verb  wUlan^  to  will,  is  oon- 
Jugateo,  ie  wille,  thu  will,  he  loilleth,  we  ail- 
lon,  ffe  willon,  m  loiUon.  Standatiy  to  stand, 
in  the  preterite  is  ttod,  thu  ttodett,  he  ttode^ 
we  tUHum^  ge  tUdon,  Tie  ttodon.  Jacob  Qrimm 
has  included  the  Anglo-Saxon  dialects  in  hia 
DeuUcha  Qrammatik.  At  the  same  time  we 
can  clearly  trace  no  less  than  8  distinct  dialects 
in  Saxon  Britain,  the  sonthem,  the  middle,  and 
the  northern.  The  soathem  more  resembles 
the  old  Frisic  and  Netherlandish  dialects,  the 
northern  has  a  greater  affinity  to  the  Danish 
toDBoe.  Almost  all  our  remains  are  in  the 
dialeot  that  was  spoken  in  tho  ancient  kingdom 
(tf  Wessex.  The  processes  by  wUch  the  old 
Saxon  vas  melted  down  Into  tiie  modern  £ng-« 
Hsh,  through  what  is  called  by  philologists  the 
semi-Saxon  and  old  En^h  periods,  pertdn 
rather  to  the  history  of  the  English  language.  In 
a  Buccinot  mum^  of  what  remains  to  us  of  Saxon 
Iiteratnr&  we  will  introduce  specimens  of  the 
language  ooth  ia  prose  and  verse,  with  trans* 
latious  into  modem  English,  so  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  language  of  the  19th  and  that 
of  the  9tii  centuries  may  be  seen  at  a  glance. 
The  earliest  specimens  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature 
are  naturally  metrical;  we  have  8  historical' 
poems,  all  of  which  record  Teutonic  recoUeo- 
tions  of  the  continent,  and  must  have  been  im- 
ported fiwm  Germany  into  England.  The 
**  Gleeman's  Bong,"  as  we  gather  from  the  poem 
itselt  was  written  by  a  bard  of  the  tribe  of 
Hii^pngs  who  Bcoompanied  his  prince  into  Italy. 
Ita  geographioal  knowledge  is  onrious  and  vu- 
uable  to  the  antiqoary.  The  3d  and  8d  histor- 
ical poems  are  those  on  the  battie  of  Finsbui^h, 
and  the  adventnres  of  Beowulf.  Beowulf  was 
a  Gotiiio  prince  who  slays  a  fiendish  cannibal 
oaUed  Grendel,  and  ia  destroyed  by  a  frightful 
worm  or  earthdrake.  The  songs  of  Oaedmon, 
the  Ntnthumbrian,  who  died  about  680j  are  the 
earliest  poems  we  have  whose  derivatioa  was 
not  continental.  These  poems  were  eminently 
Christian.  They  sing  the  creation,  the  temp- 
tation  and  the  fall,  the  exodaa,  the  story  of 
Daniel,  the  torments  of  the  damned,  Christ's 
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liamnriiiff  cf  hdH  and  hb  aaoenrion  and  i^ray. 
Oaedmon^  venea  had  an  immense  inflnenaefcnr 
oentnriea,  and  called  forth  manj  fanitaton. 
Hilton  is  supposed  to  have  imitated  him  in 
"Paradise  Loat."  The  following  panan  re- 
lates to  the  destroction  of  PluraoDi*B  host  in  the 
Bed  sea: 

Fole  wns  aftersd: 

QutM  geomra: 

Widdon  tanm  blMtha : 

Ac  boUiidan  belaM : 

Strakmu  etddon ; 

Wellon  wul>b«iiiiB: 

Heih  of  hoofttniim: 

Flood-floa  b«cr6ni ; 

Qotton  dBftthe-hweop : 

Htmu  finden: 

Wyrd  mid  warn : 

Btorm  ap-gewU: 

Wits-r6dgef>ol: 

Haad-w«orc  QodM. 


fThe)  folk  iru  vlWd: 

QIimU  munniirliig; 

Vottld  (the)  hortbUtlMlT; 

But  behind  loclUd(tlMll4: 

Btreanuatood: 

BoUed  eorpoes  (of)  men : 

Blgh  fh«n  hearena: 

Flood-fear  oame  In : 

Oara  (the)  death-irhoop; 

Homafl  find: 

Fate  with  (the)  wave: 

Btorm  np  went: 

(the)  pnnlahment  rod  AH: 

Band-woik  of  Ood. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  Anglo<Sazon  verse  ran 
in  coQpleta,  and  depended  for  its  force  mostly 
upon  the  alliteration  of  its  words.  Here  is 
from  fieowulf^  the  denunciation  of  some  war- 
riors who  snrrired  their  chief  alun  in  battle. 

H4  aoeal  alitottago 


md  aw  jnuyfti* 
••UUelwra, 

MwnuQ  cynne 
Infta  aUqteu: 
landrUitaa  m6t 

thaere  iDMgbitres 
monna  a^hwile 
Idel  hweor&n 
Eltbthan  aedellngaa 
foorran  gefdcgeaa 
flearn  eAweme. 
domleAsan  daM, 
De&th  blth  sella 
eoria  gehwylcom 
tfaoiuw  edwltUC 


flow  shall  the  aerriee  oftrea- 
mat 

■ad  therift  of  BWorda, 

•U  iojr «  »  patanul  mttalU 

■Boa, 
aUsnppcvt 
ftUyouT  Un: 

of  file  rights  of  dOnuUp 

moat 
•very  one 
of  yonr  ikmlly 
go  aboat  deprlTed, 
when  once  the  nobles 
ttz  and  wide  ah^  he« 
of  your  flight, 
yourdlahononble  deed. 
Death  la  better 
ibr  BToiT  warrior 
than  a  lub  of  ahame. 


Of  poems  <tf  a  pagan  character  we  hare  a  vig- 
orons  BODff  <m  Athelstan's  victory  over  Qxo 
Korthem  BAtoaa  aai  Boots  at  Bninanbnr^ ; 
two  pieces  oommemoratdng  the  death  of  Edgar ; 
and  tiie  poem  which  relates  the  fall  oS  the 
diief,  Byithnoth,  at  Maiden,  in  a  battle  against 
the  Danes  and  Norwegians.  Bat  the  mass  of 
An^^o-Saxon  poetry  was  reli^oos,  each  as 
metrical  lives  of  saints,  prayers,  hymns, 
and  paraphrases  of  scriptore:  mnch  was  writ- 
ten m  the  olonng  era  of  Saxon  times,  the 
11th  centory.  The  noblest  relic  of  all  is  a 
mtfrioal  raalter,  the  anOux  ot  which  Is  on- 
known.  Bhyme  is  used  In  a  Terr  ftw  nlioo. 
Oooybeare's  "  lUiutrBtionB  d  An^o-SoxiHi  Po- 
etry "  is  the  best  work  to  onuiJt  on  the  sab- 
jeet  of  Anglo^axon  poetry.   The  most  bulky 

Saxcm^iM^is  that  series  of  i^ranldes,^oa^ed 
Inoorreody  "The  Saxtm  Ohroniele,"  rdating 
events  from  the  invamon  of  Oeesar  down  to  tbe 
year  1164.  They  were  made  in  religions  hoosee 
like  the  Irish  and  RosBian  annals.  Kor  most 
the  great  Alfred  be  foi^tten.  The  greater 
portion  of  his  works  were  translations,  bat 
translations  in  which  mnch  of  the  Latin  origi- 
nal was  omitted,  and  mnoh  of  the  Saxon's  own 
inserted.  When  the  Wessex  king  thought  he 
oonld  give  an  i^ter  illustration  or  tell  a  better 


story  ftvm  Ua  own  ezperienoe  tium  the  di^ 
oal  writw  he  was  translatlngjhe  did  not  bin. 
tate  to  make  the  exchange.  Themortrenud;- 
ahle  oi  his  transtatiMis  are  those  of  Bede^ 
Orosias,  and  Boethhis.   The  bestttf his  ori^ 
wwks  are  accounts     the  vf^agee  <tf  i  Hortli- 
men,  Wulfetan  and  Ohtaere,  which  were  repnb- 
lished  by  Haklnyt   Translations  <tf  the  Scuip- 
tores  are  frequent.    We  have  the  Aalma  bj 
Bishop  Aldhelm,  the  goepd  of  St.  Jdba  hj 
Bede;  aud  the  Psalms  by  Alfred  and  hJaootpg 
oi  writers.   The  traiulation  <^  the  Heptsteoeh 
dates  from  tbe  10th  cratnry;  and  was,  with  tbe 
single  exception  of  Bishop  tjlphilss's  tranalatin 
of  the  gospels  into  the  McasoHGothie,  the  eirlt' 
eat  <rf  the  lTandati«ia  cS  the  ficrhrinrea  into 
&e  modem  langoagM  of  Europe,  ilfri&ardi* 
bishop  of  Oanterbory,  deserves  mentioa  Helai 
left,  among  other  works,  a  laige  stookof 
or  sermons.   His  authority  was  often  ^)pealed 
to  by  the  English  reformers  of  ^  1 6th  oeDtnr; 
against  the  demands  of  Borne.   We  ilao  hire 
anonymous  treatises  cm  geogrq>hy,  jne^dne, 
and  medical  botany  (in  which  ma^cal  sp^ 
are  the  chief  remedies),  arithmetical  problans, 
collections  of  riddles,  and  dialogues.  Anf^ 
Saxon  literatnre  is  angularly  rich  in  charter^ 
leases,  clerical  oonstitntions,  wills,  and  deeds.— 
An  interestinff  oolleotion  of  these  has  bees 
made  in  the  Ute  J.  M.  Eemble's  Iitda  J)^ 
matimu  Ami  Saasoraci,  and  in  Ur.  Thup^i 
AnaleetaAnffh-Saxoniea,  The  GCToan  Griiiun 
and  Leo^  and  the  En^^  Wright,  han  ibo 
done  mnoh  to  revive  onr  knowledge  d  Adj^ 
Baxon  wose  literatare.   As  a  i^edmHi  of  tbe 
prose  <H  the  0th  oentuy,  we  give  the  pass^ 
from  Alfired  the  Greats  wilL  in  whioh  he  maft- 
units  his  seifl^  with  sn  Enj^lsh  trandalka: 

lad  la  Udde  onOodeana-  AfidI  pnylnOoAHit 
man  and  on  Us  haligra,  thaet  and  hu  aslnta'  Qiat  mb»  « 
mlnra  maga  nin  yiftwear-  my  kinamen  or  beln  o^"" 
da  ne  mewsneo  nu  naenlg  any  of  my  depenilitin>  » 
eynlif  lhara  tha  lo  fbrmi^  wb»D  I  pdd,  and  die  T(«; 
meWestaeaxena  wltan  t6  rihte  saxoit  Wltan  leaUr  aonofM 
serehton  thaet  Jo  U  m6t  to  me,  that  innriiflaTt 
uetan  sw&  ftoo  awi  tbeowe,  them  free  wsUvawblnnff 
swathar  le  wllle;  aa  le  Ibr  I  woiild,batIteOoAkin 
Oodea  taftn  and  for  minre  aitd  for  my  soon  am™ 
•Ma  Uteaif^wyUe  thaet  hj  that  they  shafl 
Kfu  huon  froolsea  wpiha,  freedom  and  Uwb  ant, 
tvre^rea;  and  lo  oneodea  and  I  in  UMBsueofuwtiT- 
InleiKlas  aatuan  baiide,  tliaet  Ing  God  eomnuad  tint  » 
|ijBanmaBaebrooIe,n6mid  man  disquiet  them,  diwV 
noa  maanoga,  ai  mid  naealn.  demand  of  muMy, "  ™ 
gm  ddBgnm,  thaet  hie  ne  any  other  thing,  m  thai 
m6taa oAoaaa  awyloaa  mann  may  obooae  sndi  •  mu« 
•WTlwUawTllan.  th«y  please  ^anenqAVB)- 

ANGOLA,  a  powerM  and  pt^ons  Mti« 
kingdom  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  «^ 
twetm  lat  8"  SO*  8.  and  19"  SC  a,  and  long. 
14°  to  18«»  80'  E.  It  is  about  860  miles  1ob| 
from  E.  to  v.,  and  60  broad  fhan  K.toa,>ad 
has  an  area  of  about  18,000  square  nul«i  ; 
it  was  disoovwed  by  tbe  Portngueee  in 
These  have  several  factories  cm  the  ooaei,  asd  m 
the  interior,  which  carry  on  chiefly  the  con- 
meroe  and  manufactures  of  the  <>o^>°^7v  ^ 
gola  is  mountainous,  and  well  watered,  w 
soU  fertile,  the  climate  tolerably  be^thj- 
OohL  silver,  iron,  lead,  and  snlphun  sre  tM 
Chief  mineralsL  The  Tc^;etat^  Is  of  tn^ 
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liiznrianoe.  The  finua  and  flora  ecttUfai  all 
tlw  varieties  of  beasts,  birds,  reptilea,  plants, 
and  flowers  known  in  the  tropics ;  pop.  esti- 
mated at  200,000;  religion,  Fetishism;  gov- 
ernment, a  denmtism.  The  monaroh  is  called 
MteiM.  Capital  dtj,  St  Paulde  Loando,  where 
there  is  a  Portngaese  faotorj.  The  natives 
have  few  of  the  negro  pecnliariUes  of  form  or 
feature.  In  color  they  are  brown.  Blue  eyes 
and  red  hair  are  not  nncommon.  Harked 
doth,  cowries,  red-wood,  and  Iron,  are  need  as 
money.  The  natives  divide  the  year  Into  13 
nxmths,  bat  the  week  has  only  4  days.  Ango- 
la is  noted  tideBj  as  a  mart  for  aUves.  Umj 
thousands  of  auves,  bronght  from  the  m- 
teriw,  are  each  year  shipped  off  to  BradL  Its 
other  exports  are  ivory,  gold,  and  iron. 

ANGMjRA,  the  ancient  Anoyra,  a  town  of 
Adatio  Tortey,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  An»- 
tc^  aiS  miles  E.  S.  £.  from  Oonstantinc^de.  It 
is  ntoated  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  and  davated 
plain,  abounding  in  fruits  and  pasturage  over 
which  the  roving  tribes  of  the  Turkomans  tend 
their  flocks  of  sheep,  herds  of  goats,  and  droves 
of  horses.  The  beautifhl  Angora  goat,  with  its 
silken  fleece,  is  the  most  curious  product  of  this 
re^on.  Its  liair,  which  is  white  and  soft,  and 
about  8  inches  long,  is  shorn  twice  a  year,  and 
is  much  esteemed  for  fiibrioating  shawls  and 
other  dresses.  The  Angora  sheep,  too,  are 
peooliar,  having  very  long  tails,  horizontal 
earB,  u>d  the  finest  wool  The  oata,  also,  are 
mn<u  larger  ihaa  onra,  with  beards  lilro  the 
ijaty  and  though  rarely  seen  in  this  oonntry, 
are  common  in  the  houses  of  Paris.  All  these 
animals  thrive  only  within  a  limited  district  to 
the  westward  of  the  Halys,  and  degenerate 
when  removed  to  a  distance.  Aiigora  is  snr- 
Tonoded  by  lapidated  wdls,  and  contains  a 
rainous  castle  and  scattered  fragments  of  old 
Byzantine^  Roman,  and  even  Qreek  archlteoture. 
The  ancient  city  was  much  embellished  by  tiie 
emperor  Augustus,  and  a  monument  was  here 
ndsed  to  his  glory.  In  the  middle  ages,  it  was 
the  scene  of  an  eventful  battle  between  the  sul- 
tan Bqjaset  and  the  Mogul  emperor  Tamerlane. 
Its  population,  fintnerly  supposed  to  be  nearly 
100,000,  does  not  now  reach  to  half  of  that 
number,  the  disorepant^  being  doe  dther  to 
extravagant  conjectures  in  the  absence  of  sta- 
tistic^ or  to  an  actual  decrease  on  account  of 
the  opprewions  of  the  late  pashas.  Nearly  one- 
third  of  the  inhabitants  are  Greeks  and  Arme- 
viuiB,  who  monopolize  the  trade  with  the  west 

ANGORNO,  a  town  of  Borneo,  in  central 
Africa,  near  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Tchad. 
Pop.  80,000.  Weekljir  markets  are  held,  at 
which  a  very  extensive  trade  is  carried  on  in 
cotton,  amber,  metals,  davea,  &&,  by  the 
crowds  who  throng  hither  from  all  quarters. 

ANGOSTURA,  or  Bouvab  Om,  aa  im- 
portant town  of  Yenezuela,  South  Ameriosj 
capital  of  the  province  of  Goiana.  It  is  dtnated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Orinoco  river,  about 
S40  miles  flrom  its  mouth,  in  Ut  8°  8'  N.  hmg. 
68°  66'  W.}  »nd  about  IBO  feet  above  the  wa 
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level  The  town  Is  well  bnilt,  and  rMularly 
laid  oat,  &vorably  dtuated  for  commeroial  pur- 
poses^ aid  contains  a  college,  a  hospital,  and  a 
fine  hall,  in  which  the  second  congress  of  V eoe- 
zoela  was  held  in  1819,  during  tue  session  cKf 
which.  New  Granada  and  Veneznela  were 
united  under  one  government  bearing  the  name 
of  Colombia.  Ac^ostura  is  defended  by  a  fort 
on  the  oppoeite  side  of  the  river,  whujh  is 
usually,  at  this  point,  about  8,100  feet  wide. 
The  exports  consist  of  cotton,  cocoa,  indigo, 
hides,  sugar,  &c.   Pop.  in  1840,  8,600. 

ANGK)T,  an  illosferious  F^cn  merchant  of 
Di^pe,  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  16th 
oeDtory,  Wb  native  town  was,  at  that  time, 
the  nursery  of  bold  sea&ring  men,  who  vieing 
with  &e  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  EngUrii, 
sailed  all  seas,  and  were  foremost  in  estauish- 
ing  fisheries  on  the  ooasta  of  the  newly  discov- 
ered continent  of  America.  When  onite  young, 
Angot  made  trading  voyages  to  Amea  the 
'East  Indies.  By  indnstry,  courage,  and  ent^ 
prise,  he  secured  for  hinuelf  a  large  fortune, 
which  he  used  with  liberality  and  munificence. 
He  was  the  owner  of  many  merchantmen,  whi(di 
he  protected  by  his  own  energy.  Some  of  his 
ships  having  been  captured  by  the  F<»-tnguese, 
he  did  not  wply  to  tne  French  government  for 
redress,  but  himself  fitted  out  a  r^;ular  fleet, 
fully  provided  with  soldiers  and  arms,  which 
entered  the  Tagiu^  and  blockaded  IJsbon. 
Every  vessel  coming  to  that  port  was  inter- 
cepted, while  both  shores  of  the  river  were 
devastated.  The  king  of  Porttigal,  surprised  at 
such  an  unexpected  attack  from  the  fVenoh, 
sent  an  ambassador  to  Francos  I.,  who  refenred 
him  to  the  merchant  of  Dieppe.  Angot,  how- 
ever, persevered,  and  forced  tiie  king  (^Portu- 
gal to  pay  a  large  indemnily  for  his  losses.  But 
this  prosperity  was  not  permanent  Unsuc- 
cessful speouli^ons  brought  ruin  upon  him,  and 
the  king  of  France,  to  whom  he  had  lent  large 
sums  01  money,  having  fiuled  to  repay  it,  An- 
got spent  his  last  years  in  destitution.  Bedied 
la  1661. 

AKGOULSIUE,  a  city  of  France,  capital  of  the 
department  o£  Oharente,  the  birth-place  of 
Jtagmt  de  Yakria^  Balxao,  and  Uontalembert 
It  ia  bidlt  on  an  elevated  plateau,  900  feet 
fl2>ove  the  river  CSuwente,  and  has  a  puUio  li- 
brary, and  a  royal  odlege.  It  has  manu&oto- 
ries  of  paper,  linen,  cloth,  and  porcelain,  which 
artides  it  exports.   Pop.  19,000. 

ANGOUI£M£,  Louis  Antodje  de  Boub- 
BON,  duo  d',  son  of  the  count  of  Artois,  afterward 
Charles  X.,  and  of  Marie-Th6rdse  of  Savoy,  was 
bom  in  Versailles,  August  6, 1776,  died  at  Go- 
ritz,  June  8, 1844.  ynien  still  very  yonn^  he 
emurated  with  his  &ther  in  the  earl^  period 
of  the  French  revolutioQ.  Endowed  with  more 
honesty  than  ^nius,  he  possessed  none  of  the 
superior  qualities  which  could  have  secured  to 
him  a  place  among  fbe  many  odebrities  ciHai 
period.  The  mily  mention  nude  of  him  during 
the  great  wars  nwing  in  Eon^  at  that  time 
ii^  as  kadiog  faididarentJj'  well  a  small  body  of 


French  mnigrh.  On  tbe  10th  of  Jtme,  1799, 
when  at  Mitan,  he  married  his  cooain  Maeik- 
TH&BftsB  Ohablottb  of  Franoe  (Hodame  Boy- 
ale),  the  daughter  of  Lotus  XYI.  This  mifor< 
ttinate  princesa,  bom  in  YerB8ilIe&  December 
19,  1778,  had  already  gone  through  the  most 
tortnnng  ordeal  when  a  prisoner  m  iha  tower 
of  the  t«nple.  In  this  long  and  inhmnaa  cap- 
tivity, the  innocent  child  shared  the  01  fortunes 
of  hv  royal  parents,  who  were  taken  from  her 
one  after  tha  other  by  the  hand  of  the  ezecntioner. 
"Sot  was  she  set  at  liberty  after  their  death. 
Separated  from  her  young  brother,  she  was 
kept  in  close  confinement,  nntil  exchanged 
against  4  members  of  the  coDstitaent  assemb^, 
who  bad  been  deltTered  up  to  the  enemy  by 
the  treachery  of  Damooriez.  The  exdiaDge 
took  place  in  December,  1795,  when  the  yonng 
captive  left  the  dangeoo,  after  having  written 
on  the  walls  as  a  &rewell  sentence : — "  O  Ood  I 
forgive  those  who  have  put  my  parents  to 
dsathl"  She  was  taken  at  firatto  Vienna;  she 
remained  there  only  a  diort  time,  and  went 
soon  after  to  her  nncle  and  nearest  relative  the 
ooont  of  Provenoe,  tiien  at  Uitan,  where,  as 
we  have  stated,  she  was  married  to  tht  duka 
of  Angoidteie.  For  many  years  thdr  union 
was  visitdd  with  all  the  hardships  of  exile. 
However  powerlcN,  the  representative  of  a 
principle  long  cherished  in  France,  and  the  le- 
gitimate heir  of  a  series  of  kings,  seemed  to  be 
a  sooroe  of  anxiety  to  the  oonqneror  who  then 
ruled  the  destinies  of  Europe.  The  count  of 
Provence  was  obliged  to  leave  Kitau  ani  the 
dominions  of  the  humiliated  emperor  of  Aastria, 
to  seek  a  refhge  at  Warsaw,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  emperor  of  Busna.  The  duke  and 
duchess  of  Angoulftme  followed.  So  destitute 
was  the  condition  of  the  exiled  princes,  that 
more  than  once  in  thur  Journey  they  were  de- 
prived even  <d  theneoeeaariee  of  life.  Still,  tihey 
soon  had  to  resume  wanderings.  Kapo- 
leon*s  anxious  poww  reached  them  even  at 
Warsaw.  They  came  back  to  Hitau,  and  soon 
after  were  compelled  to  retire  to  the  more  hos- 

fitable  shores  of  England,  the  onlv  nation  in 
lorope  which  did  not  bend  its  head  under  the 
iron  hand  of  the  French  potentate.  The  duke 
and  duchess  of  Angoul^me  arrived  at  Hartwell 
la  the  year  1809.  They  appeared  but  once  at 
court,  and  led  a  solitary  life  in  a  quiet  retire- 
ment. But  their  destiny  underwent  a  great 
change  when,  in  1814,  the  whole  of  Europe 
joined  in  coalition  against  the  insatiable  ambition 
of  Napoleon,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  the  war 
into  his  dominions.  The  ^orts  of  me  allies, 
directed  perhaps  less  a^idnst  France  than  against 
its  emperor,  restated  m  detbroniug  the  utter, 
And  restoring  to  his  place  the  brother  of  Louis 
XVI.,  under  the  name  of  Louis  XVIIL  Oon- 
■equeutiy,  the  dake  and  dnchess  of  Angoulfime 
now  resumed  the  princely  life  of  their  early 
youth  at  the  Tuileries.  On  her  landing  in 
SVanee,  the  duchess  had  expressed  her  feeungs 
by  the  auspioious  words :  "  Union  and  forget- 
folnesa."  But  the  memory  ai  her  cruel  mar- 


tyrdom at  the  hands  of  the  revoSutioosr;  gor- 
emment  still  interposed  itself  between  her 
and  the  French  people.  Few  of  them  wooU 
believe  in  the  complete  forgetfulness  of  one  who 
had  suffered  so  much,  nor  would  the;  trad  ta 
the  absence  of  all  revengefol  impulses  frcHaW 
heart,  when  the  power  of  revenge  was  in  bv 
hands.  But  among  the  ^thfnlpartieani  of  tbe 
Bourbon  family,  she  was  an  ol^eet  (tf  pnmliir 
Bympathy  and  respectful  adnwvtion.  Tb^ 
professed  for  her  an  exalted  devotion,  princi- 
pally  iu  the  S.  W.  of  France,  where  it  was 
deemed  good  jiolioy  to  send  her,  anung  ths 

gipulations  wluch  had  shown  themselves  meet 
vorably  disposed  in  behalf  of  the  dynas^. 
She  was  in  Bordeaux,  apparently  ayoving  aQ 
the  manifestations  of  popular  devotitm,  what 
suddenly  the  return  of  Kapoleon  from  £lbt 
exploded  all  over  Franoe  like  a  clap  of  thnndv. 
The  duchess  alone  attempted  to  reust,  justify- 
ing what  was  afterward  said  of  her,  that  "she 
was  the  only  man  of  the  &inily."  While  tbe 
king,  her  undo,  retraced  his  steps  tovaid 
the  land  of  exOs  without  strildng  a  Mnm,-^ 
wJdle  her  own  husband  was  escorted  to  the 
frontier  with  contemptuous  indi£&niice,  aba 
determined  to  keep  the  field.  The  grand- 
daughter of  Maria  Theresa  was  resdved  ta 
show  herself  not  unwortliy  of  her  deaoent 
But  hex  followers  did  not  stand  by  her.  Uslib 
the  indomitably  Hungaiiana,  toey  were  not 
ready  to  die  for  their  queen,  and  when  Gea. 
Olausel,  without  even  a  battalion,  presmted 
himself  on  the  other  ude  of  the  Gironde,  a  tri- 
cdor  flag  hoisted  upon  a  stick  was  enougb  to 
rotit  the  royalists  of  Bordeaux.  The  ducbea 
submitted  to  her  lot,  and  for  the  second  time 
left  her  native  country.  Aa^u  she  retnmed, 
when  Napoleon,  defeated  at  Waterloo  and  ex- 
pelled ftom.  Franoe  by  the  allies,  was  on  liii 
Ti^age  to  St.  Helena.  For  16  years  the  dub 
and  docfaesB  of  Angoulfime  ei^Jc^ed  the  hlgb«tt 
princely  rank  in  France.  The  duke  acqo^ 
ed  but  little  military  reputation,  when,  in 
1828,  as  oommander-in-chi^  he  led  the  Frendi 
army,  whicli  restored  Ferdinand  of  Spain  to  hi> 
throne.  When  Charles  X.  became  king  of 
France,  the  duke  assumed  the  title  of  dsapbii^ 
which  was  abolished  afterward,  and  would 
have  succeeded  to  the  crown  but  for  the  revo- 
lution of  July,  1880.  Under  the  pressure  d 
this  new  event^  he  abdicated  his  rigutti  in  isTor 
of  tds  nephew,  the  young  duke  of  BordeanXt 
but  to  no  purpose,  and  for  the  third  time  he 
had  to  depart  from  the  kingdom  with  the  oflrtr 
members  of  the  royal  &mDy.  The  exiles  em- 
barked at.  Cherbourg.  They  were  but  corflj 
reodved  in  En^and,  where  the  oonqneet  of  Al- 
giers was  considered  as  a  blow  at  British  power 
and  hiterests  ou  the  Mediterranean.  ^^'f™t" 
lees,  they  were  offered  a  readenoe  at  Holjrood, 
that  old  place  of  the  Stuarte,  whose  destiny 
had  great  similarity  with  their  own.  Aftw  * 
short  stay  in  Scotland,  where  the  dake  ana 
duchess  had  assomed  the  more  humble  title  w 
count  and  countess  of  Mamea,  the  dethroned 
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Bonrbons  retired  to  Pragne  in  BohemiA,  and 
some  Tears  later  to  Goritz  in  Illjm.  At  this 
last  pBce,  Qio  Mm  of  CSiaries  X  ended  his 
•  oaieer.  He  died  Jane  8,  1844,  8  Tears  after 
his  fiitlier.  Two  flagstones  bearing  a  ftineral 
inscription  in  ilie  bumble  ofaapel  or  the  SVan- 
cisouis,  are  the  only  IndioatiiMi  of  the  spot 
where  Gharlea  and  his  son  lie  side  hj  ride.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  her  husband,  the  widow  of  the 
former  dauphin  of  France  remored  to  the 
prinoely  cartle  of  Prohador^  near  Wiener-Nen- 
stadt  The  nuijestio  gloom  of  the  old  manor 
seemed  .to  agree  with  her  hopeless  adToreity. 
There  die  died  Oct.  19, 1861,  attended  by  the 
scion  left  of  the  royal  family  of  France, 
some  few  faithftal  fHenda, — a  sad  exam- 
ple of  the  instability  of  human  grandenr,  and  a 
consoling  model  of  vlrtae  and  noHtade  In  the 
wfHst  reverses  of  life. 

ANGOUUOI^  the  name  of  an  ancient  pror- 
inoe  of  Wflstem  nance,  with  Angonl&ne  as  its 
eo^tal,  neariy  ooind^i^  wiUi  tb»  present  do- 
porbnoit  of  Cliarente. 

AITQOT,  an  independent  province  of  Con- 
go, fying  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  of  that 
name,  at  its  month.  It  vs  thinly  settled,  con- 
sisting in  great  part  of  forests  and  swamps. 
Bomangoi,  in  the  interior,  is  the  capital.  Oa- 
benga,  near  the  month  of  the  river,  is  the  chief 
trading  town,  and  formerly  dealt  lu^Iy  in 
slaves. 

AK6RA,  a  seaport  town  on  the  sonth  side  of 
tfie  isbmd  of  Terceira,  one  of  ihe  Azores.  The 
town  is  w^  bailt,  has  wide  streeta,  possesses 
the  best  harbu'  in  the  idands,  and  is  generally 
the  Ksidenoe  of  their  governor,  as  vrm  as  the 
consnla  ci  SSngland,  France,  and  Htdland.  Its 
ritnation  is  bemlinil,  being  on  the  ride  ct  a 
hill  riring  from  the  water's  edge,  bnt  the  streets, 
like  tbe  inhabitants,  are  very  dirty.  The  harbor 
is  protected  by  2  forte,  bat,  though  the  best  in 
the  Azores,  it  is  exposed  to  all  winds  irom  the 
8.  S.  W.  by  the  S.  to  the  E.,  and,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a  gale  from  this  quarter,  vessels  are 
obliged  to  pnt  to  sea  for  safety.  The  principal 
exports  are  wine  and  grain.   Pop.  10,000. 

ANQRAB,  a  river  of  Abyssinia,  taking  its 
rise  in  the  Dembea,  falls  into  the  Tacazze,  in 
lat  14^  20'  K.   Its  coarse  is  abont  120  nules. 

AKORI,  Elbna  d*,  a  well-known  contralto 
^nger,  is  a  naUve  of  the  island  of  Oorfn,  where 
she  was  hom  May  1^  1^4.  The  minisrtanea 
of  bar  fkther  oompriled  her  to  stody  mnrio  as  a 
professknij  and  riniselier  16th  year  uie  has  song 
in  pnUio  m  all  parts  of  Enrope.  She  arrived 
in  this  country  m  the  autnma  of  1866,  to  ac- 
company the  pianist,  Thalberg,  on  a  concert 
tour  throoghont  tbe  United  States.  Her  voice 
ia  a  rich  contralto,  of  singular  power  in  the 
lower  roister,  and  she  executes  her  music  with 
correctness  and  vivacity.  8he  is  said  to  have 
been  mi  eroecial  favorite  with  Rossini,  Meyer- 
beer, and  Sbontini. 

AKGDIeR,  Fban^ib  and  TtKmwL.  two 
brothers,  famons  as  sculptors,  in  the  reign  of 
Xoois  XiV.  The  scolptorea  U  the  triumphal 
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arch  of  the  Porto  St  Denis  were  the  work  of 
Hichel,  the  younger.  A  group  of  the  Nativity 
was  considered  his  eh^-<Cmtt>r«. 

AKGUILLA,  or  Bkakb  Islaitd,  the  north- 
ernmost of  the  British  West  In^  iriands;  ttio 
leeward  group.  It  ia  low,  and  wooded^  but  its 
climate  is  salubrious;  area,  86  square  miles.  Its 
chief  productions  are  sugar,  cotton,  maize,  aaltf 
and  yams.  At  its  eastern  end  ia  an  idet 
called  AnguOlita.  Fop.  3,984^  whidh  is  said  to 
be  remarkably  free  from  vice  and  crime. 

AKGirilJLARA,  Giovanni  Andkba.  dell\ 
a  fkmous  Italian  poet  of  the  16th  century,  bom 
at  Satri,  in  Tuscany,  aboat  1617.  He  made  a 
tne  translation,  in  ottaca  rima,  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses,  whioh  is  stOl  aztenalTely  read 
fai  Italy. 

ANGUm  UM  OVUM,  the  adder  stone,  sup- 
posed to  be  made  by  the  saliva  of  a  cluster  of 
serpents,  and  possessed  of  ma^oalTirtne.  The 
superstition  was  prevalent  amon^  the  andent 
Britons,  and  still  preserves  a  £nnt  ezutoioe 
among  the  Wdsh  peasantry.  It  was  a  glass 
bead  used  by  the  Dmids,  who  promised  that 
the  possessOT  wodd  be  fortonato  in  all  his  at- 
tempts. The  test  of  its  genuiueness  was  to  en- 
chase it  with  gold,  and  throw  it  into  the  river ; 
if  it  was  genuine,  it  would  swim  against  the 
stream. 

ANOniSOIOLA,  SoPHONiSBA,  a  celebrated 
Italian  female  punter,  was  bom  at  Cremona, 
aboat  1680,  of  an  ancient  family.  After  exe- 
cuting a  number  of  portraits,  and  some  flne 
historical  pieces,  she  went  to  Madrid  in  1661, 
at  the  invitation  of  Philip  II.,  and  painted  por- 
traits <Nf  Queen  Isabella,  and  other  celebriUes 
of  the  Spanish  coorL  Constant  applioatioa 
broogbt  on  blindness  in  her  latter  years,  with- 
out diminiriiing  her  fondness  for  art,  and  Van- 
dyke, who  visited  her  frequently,  was  wont  to 
speak  with  great  respect  of  her  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  art,  and  to  attribute  to  the 
effocts  of  her  conversations  much  of  his  own 
success  as  a  planter.  She  died  about  1626,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  08.  Her  sisters,  Lucia, 
Europa,  and  Anna  Maria,  also  painted,  bnt  were 
less  distinguished  than  Sophonisba. 

ANGUS,  Bamttbl,  an  American  naval  officer, 
was  born  at  Philadelphia  in  1784,  died  May 
29, 1840.  He  entered  the  navy  at  the  age  of 
16,  in  1807  became  lieutenant^  in  1818  master 
commandant,  and  in  1818  obtain.  He  was  se- 
lected Ifonra.  Adams  and  Clay,  oommisrionera 
of thelmitedBtates  fin-  fbm^  a  treaty,  to  con* 
vey  them  to  Ghent  Owing  to  wonnds  and  in- 
juries received  in  the  aervioe,  his  mind  became 
impaired,  and  he  was  removed  from  his  porir 
tdon  in  the  navy. 

ANHALT,  one  of  the  oldest  German  prince- 
ly houses,  recently  represented  by  8  branches 
and  8  separate  principalities,  Anhalt-Dessau, 
Anhalt^Bernburg,  and  Anhalt-KOthen.  It  has 
an  area  of  1,017  square  miles,  with  abont 
160,000  population.  This  .re^on  in  mostly  a 
fertile  plain,  situated  between  the  river  Elbe 
and  the  Harz  mountains.   The  &mily  traca 
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liirir  Uiuige  to  a  oertaia  XUoo^  a  flOTo^gn  rn- 
kr  In  the  Mh  oentoiy.  Thej  have  been  gen- 
eraUj  of  martial  spint,  and  in  the  histoiy  of 
Germany  they  boast  of  variooB  disUDgnished 

Snends  in  the  serrioe  of  the  emperors  and  of 
B  kings  of  Prosua.  These  8  branches  are  again 
subdivided  into  smaller  ones,  and  from  one  of 
these,  Anhalt-Zerbst,  came  the  celebrated  Oath- 
arine  IL,  empress  of  Bnssia.  The  house  <^ 
Desaan,  as  the  oldest  of  the  Une,  has  exercised 
the  direction  of  the  general  a&dn  of  the  8 
families.  After  tiie  revolntion  of  1848,  the  8 
duchies  received  constitutions,  and  on  May  23, 
1858,  the  prini^pality  of  Anfaalt*Edthen  was 
wdtM  to  Anhalt-Desaao. 

ANflAKDDHT-MIRIM,  and  AaunmHT- 
Gtuza,  two  rivers  itfBra2^  province  <tfllatto- 
Orosso,  risiiig  in  the  8erraQalhano,  the  former 
lat.  20'^  80'  a,  the  latter  in  laL  21°  31'  S.  The 
first  is  about  160  miles  in  length,  the  last  abont 
SCO  miles.   They  &11  into  the  Bio  Yermelho. 

ANHOLT,  a  small  island  in  the  Oattegat, 
b^ong^  to  Denmark.  It  is  about  7  miles  in 
length,  and  4^  in  breadth,  and  is  surromided  by 
dangerous  reefe  and  ahoals.  On  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  ishmd  a  light-house  is  placed, 
and,  several  miles  distant,  near  the  end  of  a 
long  reef  whidi  stretches  out  from  this  part  of 
the  island,  a  floating  light  is  stationed  from 
March  anbl  the  end  of  December.  The  inhab- 
Uaota  number  abont  200,  and  sabdst  ofaiefly  by 
fishing,  and  the  booty  they  obbdn  from  wrack- 
ed TCflsels.  The  light^use  Is  in  lat.  66^  44' 
18"  N.  long.  11°  8r  16"  E. 

ANHYDROUS  (Gr.  a  privative,  and  Map, 
water),  a  term  applied  in  chemistry  to  sabstaa- 
ces  that  have  no  water  either  mixed  or  com- 
bined with  them.  Alcohol  usually  oontaina 
more  or  less  water,  but  when  freed  from  it^ 
it  is  known  as  absolute  or  anhydrous  alcohoL 

ANIOH,  Pbtkb,  a  Tyrolese  civil  en^eer, 
born  in  1728,  died  in  1766.  He  was  brought 
np  in  agrionltDTBl  pnrsuits,  but  his  mechanical 
geoiaa  ^tracting  the  attention  of  the  Jesuits  of 
Lms^ruok,  they  afltoded  him  instmctionin  math- 
emataca.  His  progress  was  vary  n^d^and  his 
pfofesBOT  raoommended  him  to  Uaria  Theresa, 
who  oonuniaBioned  him  to  sarvey  ncotinm 
"£7101,  a  task  which  he  oompleted  wUhin  8 
years  with  remarkable  thoroughness,  notwith- 
standing  the  great  phynoal  difficnlUee^  and  the 
impediments  which  many  of  his  countrymen, 
unable  to  appreciate  his  genius,  tiirew  in  his 
■waj.  This  map  of  Tvrol,  which  the  Tyrolese 
call,  in  allumon  to  his  humble  origin,  ^e 
peasant's  map,  obtained  for  him  a  pension  from 
the  empress. 

ANICHINT,  Luioi,  an  Italian  engraver,  a 
native  of  Ferrara,  who  lived  at  Venice  In  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.  He  acquired  &me 
by  the  deUcaqy  and  prednon  with  which  he 
executed  even  the  mmntest  objects.  Michel 
Angelo  f^dy  admired  his  worlu,  and  declared 
that  Anirthifii  bad  btvu^t  the  art  of  engraving 
to  its  h^best  perfection. 
ANlOuKS)  aanaU  river  c£  Bra^  province 
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ot  Clona,  tonaOi  SOO  mOes.  U  iIm  ia  flu 
Sierra  Esoalvaoa,  and  falls  into  the  Onnonk. 

ANTEUX),  ToMMABO,  contracted  to  Mum- 
XLLO,  bom  at  Amalfi  in  1622,  became  a  Mer-  . 
man  at  Naples,  where,  when  but  25  jean  ut 
age,  he  headed  a  successfol  revolt  ti^oA  the 
dnke  d' Arooe,  who  had,  as  viceroy  aS  Fhilq)  IV. 

Spain,  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  1 
war  against  France,  levied  a  tax  on  frat  md 
vegetables,  the  food  of  the  common  people.  On 
July  7, 1647,  a  dispute  in  the  manefc-plice  n 
to  which  of  two  parties  should  pay  the  o^ota 
tax,  collected  a  crowd,  into  which  Ifa^aiueflDt 
who  was  a  great  finvorite  with  the  pemte,  la 
shonting,  No  taxes,  no  taxes,  lone  sm  Ae 
kii^  of  &>ain,  down  irith  the  bad  gonn- 
mentl"  After  speaking  a  few  eloquent irnda 
upon  the  theme  uppermost  in  aD  heir^ 
he  was  made  by  acclamation  chief  of  tlie  tioffj 
populace,  whioh  poured  throi^  the  atreeta, 
dem<didiing  the  tax  gatherers'  houses,  bnnui^ 
palaces,  opening  prisons,  and  driving  them- 
TOT  into  tne  Cattetlo  Jfuovo.  An  imfKUDptan- 
public  was  oiganized,  and  Aniello  prodiuiaed 
"  captdn-general  of  the  Neapolitan  petqda" 
After  an  unsuccessful  attonpt  to  make  waj'witli 
Aniello,  whioh  resulted  in  the  slan^ts  of  the 
would-be  assasuns,  the  vioeroy  accepted  artides 
drawn  up  by  the  insnigents,  whlon  abolished 
the  imposts  upon  eatables,  restored  the  piin- 
leges  bestowed  by  Charlra  and  pumt 
gmenl  amnesty,  the  NeapoKtans  to  remtii  fa 
arms  until  the  artioloB  should  have  been  nti- 
fled  by  the  king  of  Spain.  This  negotiatini 
having  be«x  comideteoL  Aniello  threw  cfl  the 
rich  robes  which  he  had  ascnuned,  declared 
himself  again  a  fisherman,  and  knelt  at  the 
viceroy'sfeeL  But  the  people  would  not  snfer 
him  to  resign.  The  next  day,  after  a  feastvitb 
the  dnke  d'Aroos,  he  became  deliiions,  whethff 
from  the  effects  of  over-good  ftntone  or  of 

Soiaon,  and  bis  whole  nature  changed.  For  4 
ays  longer  the  people  obeyed  him :  but  00 
July  16,  9  days  after  he  became  chie^  be  w 
assassinated  in  a  convent,  where  he  hw  t«keo 
refuge  from  their  jeers,  ^bodywasdng^ 
tiiroughthe  streets,  and  subjected  to  sfi  Uodt 
of  ODtraga  and  bis  head  sent  to  the 
Hie  next  da^lwad  md  body  were  pot  to8^ 
by  the  fickle  populace,  who,  to  the  number  of 
60,000,  followed  the  remains  to  the  tomb,  vwn 
militaiT  honors  were  paid  by  order  of  the  vw- 
roy.  He  was  massacred  as  a  tyrant,  and  h« 
iEinoe  been  revered  as  the  libmttor  <tf  his  ccn^ 
try,  which  never  afterward  fell  under  the 
Spanish  yoke.  Auber's  opera  of  MassnioloB 
founded  upon  his  9  days'  career. 

ANIUO  AOID  (Spanish  aiiil,  indigo),  «Dm 
also  indigotic  add,  from  being  i^odttoea  bj 
the  action  oi  diluted  nitric  acid  upon  iodigi^ 
Carbonic  acid  is  produced  with  il» 
mains  in  solution,  toe  anilio  acid  separitiBgn 
in  light  yellowish-white  priams,  wM^J"* 
fUaibte  andTolatiley  and  cBssc^vein  li<)^Opvts 
€f  water.  Their  oomposUiffii  i>  tmmtiMW 
thetonilaOuSmHO.  AiSlio aod de- 
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lead  a  oiTBtaUized  anUate. 

ANHjUTE,  OD0  tbe  nnmeroni  prodTuts 
of  the  dietilUtkin  ooal-tar,  ofatdnea  in  the 
form  of  a  dearofly  fluid  from  the  oil  of  l2ietaF 

by  a^iog  chlorohydrio  aoid,  heat^  and  di»- 
tilling,  lime  or  an  alkali  being  added  to  retain 
aoid.  The  product  ia  redistilled  and  pori- 
fied  by  repeating  the  prooeeB,  ontil  an  oil  is  ob- 
tained,  the  boiling  point  of  vhioh  ia  860°  F.,  and 
this  is  then  ftiruier  porified  by  heating  irith 
oxalic  acid  and  addmg  potash  to  form  the 
oxalate  of  potash.  It  is  also  obtuned  by  dis- 
tilling nitro-benzole  and  other  analogous  com- 
poands  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen ;  and 
uuftly  by  heating  isatine  with  ^tash.  Isatine 
is  a  prodoot  of  the  action  of  nitnc  add  Qpon  in- 
digo, whenoe  the  name,  amlin&  was  g^ven  by 
Dr.  Hofman,  of  London,  who  discoTered  this 
8Db8taitoe,from  tito  Spamah  a&U,  indigo.  The 
oompontion  of  aniline  is  thiu  r^resented  0^ 
Ef  S.  Its  Bpedfio  gravity  is  l.Ofl ;  Its  boll- 
Ingpdnf  820^,  and  it  does  not  freese  at  — 1<*. 
It  poaseflBesattanmiatiotaste  and  avinoosodor^ 
is  very  Tolatile,  its  vapor  bdng  of  a  brown 
odw.  Snlphnr,  camphor,  resin,  &e.,  are  di6- 
Bolved  by  it;  with  acids  it  forms  crystalline 
salts.  Its  presence  is  detected  by  the  fine  violet 
bine  color  prodnoed  in  a  eolation  of  chloride  of 
lime,  by  adding  minute  quantities  of  it  This 
beautiful  blue  color  is  produced  also  by  other 
similar  products  of  ooal-tar  as  well  as  by  tiioee  of 
indigo ;  and  the  prindple  which  caoses  it  is  prob- 
ably the  same  in  both.  ItistherefcMrenotnnukefy 
that  coal-tar  maybe  hereafter rdied  Tipoatofta^ 
nish  themateriau  for  this  ooUv,  asabo  the  bean- 
tiftal  red  and  yellow  now  prodnoed  by  madder. 

ANIKA  MUNDI  (soul  of  the  world).  One 
of  the  first  problems  of  philosophy  has  beea 
to  develop  a  cosmogony.  The  earliest  specula- 
tive solution  of  tiie  problem  appears  to  have 
becai  that  the  material  universe  was  the  product 
of  a  blind  foroe  distinguished  on  the  one  hand 
from  God,  or  pure  immanent  Spirit,  and  on  the 
other  hwa  the  inert  matter  on  which  it 
wrought.  Thus  the  anvna  mundi  was  an  inter- 
mediate power,  tiie  Oreator,  and  yet  not  the  Su- 
preme on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  lifdees  matter 
on  the  other.  This  idea  can  be  traced  in  the 
wkqp^  6t»v  of  Tbales,  and  in  the  doctrine 
of  Pythagoras,  who  held  that  the  creative  force  in 
nature  was  to  be  distingmshed  from  the  infi- 
nitely poibot  Being  above  it  Undonbtedly  the 
ofuma  muttdi  was  of  much  older  birth,  and  was 
derived  by  Pythagoras  from  Egypt,  or  Asia. 
EVom  I^uiagoras  it  passed  into  me  Platonic 
philosophy.  From  thenoe  it  may  be  traced  into 
Christian  speculation  through  the  Alexandrian 
school,  and  has  perpetuated  itself  with  slight 
modifications,  now  verging  toward  Pantheism 
in  the  Stoic  branch  of  Christian  speculation ; 
and  again  toward  a  pure  monadism  in  the 
Aristotelian.  Among  the  philosophers  who 
have  under  one  or  the  other  of  these  modifica- 
tions embraced  the  dootrioe  of  the  anima  mundi 
may  be  mentiooed  Straton  of  Lampsacus, 


ndina  A^pp^  Faraodsoi^  and  Van  HdmMd^ 
who  Bostaiiwa  it  under  the  name  of  the  areh»- 
fUy  and  Ondworth,  Hore,  and  B^er,  who  caUed 
It  plastio  nature,  prineipivm  Ay&nvAieum,  <&o. 

AWniAL.  AU  living  orguiinus  are  dthw 
plants  or  animals;  the  former  ooUeotively 
constituting  the  vegetable,  and  the  latter  the 
animal  kingdom.  It  is  very  difficult  to  define 
the  word  animal,  as  all  attempts  by  naturalists 
have  demonstrated ;  and  even  a  scientific  de- 
finition distiogaishing  an  ftninml  from  a  ve^O' 
table  is  Bcarody  less  so.  The  assertion  of  Imx- 
nsBus,  that  "plants  live  and  grow,"  while  "ani- 
mals live,  grow,  and  feel,"  is  probably  cor- 
rect ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  verify  its  correct- 
ness as  applied  to  the  very  lowest  animals.  The 
idea  also  till  reoentiy  mdntained,  that  all  ani- 
mals have  a  stomach,  or  internal  digestive  cav- 
ity, is  imtsnable ;  ^oe  many  mi<voeoopio  ani- 
nuls  lurra  no  trace  ot  a  digestive  Bpparata& 
Indeed,  there  is  no  part  or  organ  common  to 
all  Miiwid<T.  The  stomach,  the  heart,  and  other 
parts  of  ^e  circulatory  apparatus,  the  mouth, 
and  even  the  head,  so  mdi^tensable  in  the 
higher  animals,  not  only  in  the  lower  beo<Hne 
modified  in  form  and  development,  but  in  the 
lowest  even  entirely  disappear.  Nor  can  mns- 
cnlar  fibres,  or  nervous  filamenta,  be  identified 
In  the  latter.  Organs,  therefore,  whose  slight- 
est stmotural  alteration  may  prove  fatu  in 
some  animals,  may  be  lacerated,  or  even  en- 
tirely removed  in  others,  without  serious  con- 
sequences.  Some  birds  even  still  fly  for  some 
time  after  the  head  is  out  ofiT;  and  tiie  land  tor- 
toise has  lived  18  di^  ana  tlie  dragon-fly  0 
months^  without  a  head.  Some  snhnals  mi^, 
indeed,  be  literally  cut  into  pieces,  not  only  witii 
apparent  impnnity,  but  each  portion  in  time  be- 
comes as  perfect  an  animal  as  the  ori^nal  one. 
"The  green  hydra  has  been  divided,  experiment- 
tiSijf  into  40  parts,  witii  the  ultimate  result 
Just  mentionetC — ^The  changes  in  form  of  iht 
same  otgan  in  different  animals,  can  merely  be 
alluded  to  here.  The  mouth,  for  instance,  usu- 
ally dngle,  and  opening  transversely.  Is  some- 
times double,  triple,  or  multiple,  and  modified 
into  a  trunk,  or  sucker,  as  in  many  insects 
The  heart  has  but  S  cavities  in  fishes,  while  there 
are  8  in  reptiles,  and  4  in  birds  and  the  mam- 
malia. The  ssme  t^pe  of  stmotore,  however, 
often  extends  over  a  vast  nxmiber  of  n>ecies  of 
nn^ftlif,  AU  the  vertebrate  auimflls  nave  the 
same  typical  skdeton;  it  being  modified  in  the 
various  species  to  snit  their  re<^airemeuta.  The 
bones  of  the  anterior  extremities,  for  instance, 
are  the  basis  of  the  arm  and  hand  of  man,  of 
the  forelegs  of  quadrupeds  and  reptiles,  the 
wings  of  birds,  and  tiie  anterior  fins  of  the 
whide. — There  are,  therefore,  no  structural  pe- 
culiarities which  will  always  identify  an  ani- 
mal. Nor  are  our  investigations  in  regard  to 
function,  in  all  cases  more  satisfactory.  Feel- 
ing and  voluntary  motion  are  certainly  charao- 
teristio  attributes  of  all  but  the  lowest  animals ; 
but  wma  of  the  latter  are  endowed  with  ml/ 
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a  kind  motion  of  a  lower  grade  tban  the 
Tolnntary,  and  do  not  give  certain  evidence  of 
feelinff  at  a]].  We  Bhall  not.  therefore,  here  re- 
peat me  9  characteristics  of  ftnimalH,  ennmera- 
ted  hj  De  Lamarck,  since  the^  cannot,  vith- 
ont  esswtial  modification^  be  accepted  at  the 
present  dajr.  It  is  therefore  not  snrprinng, 
that  it  was  found  impossible  for  a  long  time  to 
distingaish  the  lowest  animal b  from  the  sim- 

Slert  vegetable  organisms;  and  that  to  these 
oobtfiil  straotores  the  name  of  zoophTte,  or 
aoimal-plant^  was  given.  Hence  it  is  not  pr&< 
posed  here  to  attempt  to  ^ve  a  precise  defini- 
tion of  the  term  animal ;  but  some  of  tiie  more 
striking  partioolara  which  distinjgQiBh  the  ani- 
mals higher  th^m  the  aatUphes  in  the  classifi- 
oatirai  wbidi  follows,  from  phuits,  will  next  be 
specified.  It  should,  however,  be  here  re- 
marked, in  r^ard  to  the  microBCOpio  animals, 
or  animalcules,  that  Profl  Agassiz  has  recentlj 
diown  that  manj  of  them  are  merely  the  ova, 
or  ^rms  of  higher  animal  forms. — 1.  An  or- 
ganism manifesting  the  power  of  sensation  or 
volontary  motion,  or  possessing  a  digestive 
cavity  (stomach),  or  into  whose  straotore  en- 
ters the  nerrons  or  the  mnscnlar  tissne,  is  an 
animaL  Bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  the  imposd- 
UUtT  of  demonstrating  ^ther  at  tSl  ot  these 
characteristics,  does  not  ivove  the  organlBm  to 
he  a  plant,  as  before  stated.  Beside^  scone 
plants^  e.  a.  the  sensitive  plant  (mimota  pvdi- 
«a),  withdraw  their  leaves  from  the  toach  <^ 
the  hand ;  but  not,  as  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  in  oonseqnwioe  of  either  sensation  or 
volition.  2.  Albnmen  is  tiie  great  nntritive 
element  of  animals,  while  stiu^  is  that  of 
^ants.  Some  of  the  lowest  plants  {fungi)  are, 
however,  apparent  exceptions  to  this  proposi- 
ti(m.  Consequently,  tiie  diemioal  composition 
d  the  tissnes  of  animals  difiers  frtim  tiiat  of 
j^ants, — the  basis  of  vegetable  stmctores  being 
oellolose,  a  compoand  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxjigen,  whue  those  of  animals  oontun 
nitrogen  alsoln  addition.  8.  Ithas  beenstated 
that  plants  absca-b  oarhonio  acid  gas  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  (^ve  out  to  it  pure  o^gen, 
while  aninuJs  predsdy  reverse  tiie  process. 
Flanta  aohudly,  in  their  nntrition  and  growth, 
swBlmilate  the  carbon  of  the  carbonic  aoid  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  retom  its  oxygen  to  the 
latter;  bnt  in  the  respiratory  process  they,  like 
animals,  consnme  the  oxygen  cS  the  air,  and 
retom  to  it  carlwnic  acid  gas.  By  day,  how- 
ever, they  give  off  less  of  tiie  latter  than  of 
oxygen.  4.  For  the  fixation  of  carbon  in  the 
tissnes  of  plants,  as  jost  stated,  the  constant 
stimnlation  of  light  is  indispensable.  This  is 
not  true  to  the  same  degree  of  -whose 
tissues  also  oounst  in  part  of  oarbrai,  as  has 
been  seen. — In  respect  to  varieties  in  dae,  the 
animal  kingdimi  prraenta  a  flir  wider  range 
than  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  extremes  in 
the  former  are  the  whale,  sometimes  100  feet 
lonff,  and  w^hing  as  many  tons,  and  the  ani- 
malonle,  of  some  spedes  of  wMch  80,000  Indi- 
viduals may  inhabit  a  ringle  drop  of  water; 


while  in  the  latter,  we  find,  coi  the  one  haikd, 
the  cocoas  of  Ualabar,  60  feet  in  circamfaeDee, 
and  the  talipot  of  Ceylon,  a  unf^  leaf  of 
which  may  shelter  20  men  u*om  the  nm,  ud, 
on  the  other,  the  microscopic  fongi,  u  tbe 
yeast  plant  (toruUt  eerontic^  or  those  ocauti- 
tating  the  moold  on  decaying  snbetances.  IM 
calculates  that  the  largcot  trees  of  Guiana  in 
2,966,984,000,000,000  times  as  large  sstbe  rae- 
leaf  plant ;  while  the  largest  wude  ia,  to  ^ 
minutest  animalcule,  aa  &^660,000,000,000,00(l,- 
000  to  1.— The  number  of  qwdes,  sod  indii- 
bly  of  individuals,  is  also  ftr  greater  in  tbe  im- 
mal  than  in  the  v^etaUe  tingdmn.  About 
70,000  species  of  plmts  may  be  saoi  fai  Firii 
in  a  mngle  collection.  Balbi,  26  years  sgo,  es- 
timated the  whole  number  known  qiedesit 
80,000;  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  titm 
are  about  260,000  species  in  all,  on  the 
On  the  other  bend,  there  are  at  least  lOQ^OOO 
species  of  animalcnles  alone.  Diok  estimited 
iJie  whole  number  of  species  of  animak  it 
800,000,  and  the  number  of  indiriduals  it 
24  billions;  while  tbe  parts  and  adaptations  of 
these  exceed  60,000  billions. — ^In  rtgaid  to 
rapidity  of  increue,  the  highest  plants  Tsstl; 
excel  uie  hi^est  animals.  An  elmof  stvir 
die  sometimes  prodnoes  not  less  than  168  nm- 
Hon  seeds.  Bnt  the  lowest  ammals  and  plasti 
manifest  the  greatest  power  of  moltipliatica 
The  hotUta  gigantea,  a  B^>eciee  of  fongns,  his 
been  known  to  increase  its  size  more  than  a 
million  times  during  a  single  night ;  and  Ehrea- 
berg  speaks  of  an  animalcule  which  props^tei 
so  rapidly  tiiat  its  descendants  woulo,  in  4 
days,  amount  to  no  less  than  70  bilU(ais.— Tbe 
Bcientifio  study  of  the  animal  kingdom  ctmsti- 
tutee  the  department  of  natural  science  tenned 
zoolc^.  Zoogrmhy  is  merely  the  descriptiai 
of  aniinals;  while  zootomy,  or  oompsrative 
anatomy,  is  the  study  of  their  Btractare,  and 
zoonomy,  or  oomparative  pbydology,  that  <tf 
their  ftmctions. — To  facilitate  these  iuTCStigs- 
tums,  a  sdentiflo  olasdfleation  of  tbe  aoimd 
kingdom  was  first  pnUidied  by  linnsna  ia 
1768,  in  bis  jftntana  JTotons.  This  WM  im- 
proved 1^  G.  Onvier,  who  spent  17  ye«»  i" 

Krfecting  his  system  (1796  to  1812);  vhid^ 
ing  baaed  upon  the  structure  of  animab,  is 
termed  the  anatomical  ^Btem.  Modifieatioai 
have  also  been  made  by  De  Lamarck,  Tusft 
Dnm^ril,  and  De  Blainville;  but  Cuvier'B  das- 
dflcation  ia  still  generally  adapted,  and  wiO  be 
given  here.  He  divided  the  animal  kingdoai 
into  4  great  divinooa,  viz.,  I.  The  vertebnU 
(those  animals  having  a  spinal  column),  oootaiiH 
ing  4  classes:  mammalia,  birds,  reptfles,  and 
fiabes.  II.  Tbe  motlnsoa.  m.  Tbe  arliadsti. 
XY.  The  radiata.  The  obases  ais  dividsd  into 
73  orders,  and  the  latter  into  the  diflbmit  gw 
era  and  spedes.  Oi^  a  finr  of  the  latter  an 
mentinida  hve,  merdy  fortJiesakecfilliBtn- 
tion  to  the  g«ieral  reader.  linnsos  hod  beoi 
assdled  for  terming  man  an  ft"*"'"^  and  dassng 

hhn  witii  the  monkeysw  ft  will  be 
Gnvier  niakes  inan  to  oonatitats  a  didiDot  €caar. 
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Cum  h— Mammalia,  aU  br»atAe  wtih  luttgt,  and  titteklt 
Utetr  yovng. 

Order  L— BIhmiu  (I  Iwnds).  Homo,  nun.  (Onl^  thU 
«pede«.) 

**  XL — uoadriunua  (4  hudi).    Orang  oataag;  inS 

the  rartoiu  apedu  of  monkevs,  Ae. 
"  UL— Chetropton  (luuidB  expttnded  bita  wtDn).  Th« 
b«t,  <kc 

IT.— Sarcophagi  (flei^-eatlng,  MndTorona).  LIuo, 


(CMTj  Oialr  Toong  la  a  pOQoh  for 
a  time).   KAngaioo,  iqtoHum,  wombat,  <kc 
**  TL— Bodeauft  (t[D»wei«— long  Inciwr  teeth),  Bea- 

  rer,  aqnlrrel,  rat,  mouse,  porcoplne,  in, 

"  YIL— KdenUt*  (tootfaiesa).  AnnwUllok  aloti^  ant- 
eater,  Ao. 

"  VTIL— Paohydermata  (thtok-dtlnned).  Elephant,  rU- 

nooeroe,  horse  and  sebm,  hog. 
"  IX.— BiimlwuitU(dieirtiieoQd).  Dromedary,  deer, 

ox,  iheep^  geet,  camelopard,  gbmffe,  tee.,  &e. 
■     X^-OeUoea(wul««)-  Spermmtt  Mtd  QiMolrad 

whale^  dolphin,  Ae. 

CLtmlL—A.M{Biraa\ 
OidH  L— Aed^trea  (hawks).  Tnltore,  lUoon,  buxzard, 
owl,  Kite,  eagle. 
**  n.— Pas8erlnB(eparraw8,perdiers).  ICoAtng-Urd, 
fly-catcher,  martin,  swallow,  klng-lUier,  Ao. 
"  ni.— ScanMrin  (eUmbera).  Woodpecker,  pano^Ao. 
**    IT.— Oallinacea  (scratchen).    Pbaawnt,  pigecn, 

oommon  took, 
•>  T.— Orallatorle  (waders).  OaUd,  ■toik,  heron, 
lIsmlDgo,  spoonbllL 
Tlr-PalmlpiidK  (web-footed).  Pe^iilB,  iltatNM^ 

Gum  Jlh—B^Mta  {orupinir  anlmaU\ 

Ofte  L— Cbelonls  (tortoleea  of  railons  kinda). 
**  IL— Champala  (alllaton  and  crocodllee). 
**  IIL— Saurla  (Usud,  aragon,  ehamalecn). 
"  IV.— Ophldla  (aen»entB~boa,  viper,  Ac,  Ao.) 
"  v.— BatraehU  ifinv).    Vng,  toad,  Mlamaitder, 
proteoi,  ilren,  newt. 

Cum  it.— J^ea  (;M«f).— Svb-Cum,  Amjr  jMm 
Order    L— Aeanthoptcrygia  (splnejfinned).  Pldcerel, 


IL- 


^reli,  maokerel,  Bword-flah^maUet 


-letnunalaoopteryKia  (boA  no*  oo  sbdgmen). 
Carp,  pike,  flylng-flah,  ■»''»™,  herring. 

III.  — Iicemomalaooptcrygla  (eoft  flM  on  the  thmat), 

Cudfiah,  tarbot,  plaice. 

IV.  — AtKKlo-matac«pt«iygla(noTcntralflns).  Elec- 

tric and  other  eola. 
T.— Lophobranchiata  (hoop-gUls).  Sea-draoDn. 
TL-FlacUignatUM  (Bxed  Jawm.  . 


Sn-Cu 


Order.- Elentherobranchiata,  ttarieon,  elephant- Ah. 

F7uiot>raac)ilftt«,  shark,  totpMO)  MS  lam^«y,te 

IL  MouraoA. 

Pnlmonifera  (llm  Ul  the  air).  BbbIL 

hellx,_  Ac. 

Of  mnobraDchiata  (naked  rills).  Dorla. 
TeetlbruiohUta  (ooTtred  ^llaj. 
^  Feetlnlbranchlata  (comb-gUls). 
JIL—Ae^Ula  (heMlese).— Heterobnn>hlala. 
IT^   ~         -     _  .      .    _  _ 


U, — GatUropoda 
(walk  on  the 
Kay). 


Cum  L— Asecte. 

Ooleojiten  (eheath-wlnged).  BeatlMb 

OTtbopt«n  (Btralght-wiDgedl  Loo  oat. 

Heiu^>teTa  Qace-wliwedii  libdlalL 

Trlobopters  (hairy-winged). 

Hymenoptera  (membranona-wlsged).  Bee,  wmp, 

Lapldoptei«  (ftether- winged).  Batterfllea. 

Hemiplera  (hair-wliigedV  Oraeshopper, 

DIptera  (two-wlBgeaj.  Domestlo  fly. 

JUHera  (wlDEleaaV  - 

Homoptera  (nNrf^ke-wliwed). 

Strepi^tor*  (twisted-wlafa^i. 

Cum  IL— Owitoaea. 
Brachyonn  (>hoTt4il1ed). 
Maraoora  (long-tailed). 
Stonupoda  (tbotcd-moatlieX 
bopoda  (a<liial  legs). 
SMohUiSte  (llboMpflll^ 


Cum  m.— .ArcMfclMa. 

'Thyaanoura  fMnge-taUe4)> 
Aranelda  (apidera). 
Chellfora  (scor^ona). 
Acarida  (mltesV 

Cum  IV^AmntUda.  ' 

TaUoola. 
I>orBlbranohU. 
.Leech,  worm^  te. 

CuMl-JbUnMUnMlft 
'Bohlnolda  (sea  nreUn), 
Stellerldn  Mar^dLM). 
Kplotharia. 

Ouaa  IL— Urtawa. 
T^MtWD,  aaoarfi^  Aai 

Clah  lit— Aeal«pha  (sea  mM«0- 
Ctenophora  (crest-bearera). 
Sdap&on  (Dmbrella-bearera). 
fUpbon^ora  (Blphon-bearera). 

Cun  IT.— /i^WHa. 
Two  nb-olasset— Folygastrica,  Botifon. 
Cum  Y.—JP9tt(pk 


eelatiaoaa,  te. 

Ohmiual  Comw»Uitm  AnimaU.-—Of  the 
65  nmple  ohanioal  elements  now  (1867)  known, 
(nly  19  at  moBt,  and  probably  only  17,  enter 
into  t^ie  B^notore  of  animals.  These  are : 

Ozyno  Sulphur  HacDealnm  Chlorine 

Hydfogn  Phoaphonu  Sodlnm  Fluorine 

Carbon  Calcliun  Potaaslnm  SlUenm 

]?lbogen  lodtne  UanganeM  Bromina 

Capper  Lead  Iron 

The  preceding  elements  varionsly  combined, 
ibrm  nomerons  oomponnds,  termed  the  immedi- 
ate principles  of  animal  stmctnreg,  of  which  in 
the  mftmrnaTift  there  are  abont  90.  Of  these, 
some  are  of  mineral  origin,  as  water,  common 
salt,  phosphate,  and  carbonate  of  lime,  (fee. 
Some  are  formed  within  the  bodies  of  animals 
bj  disaanmilaliim,  as  urea,  nrio  aoid,  creatine^ 
Ac. ;  and  others  still  are  obtauied  tvcm  vege- 
table  and  animal  food  for  the  nntritiou  of  the 
tiasn^  as  albnmen,  caseine,  mnscoline,  fat,  &c., 
and  henoe  exist  as  constituent  elements  in  the 
latter.  These  immediate  principles  unite  to 
form  the  tissaes  of  whidi  the  parts  and  organs 
of  animals  are  constitnted.  lltese  are,  in  th« 
vertebrata,  as  follows : 

L  IBpUMtai  TUntt: 

A.  Epidermis  and  Its  modllUiatlww;  naUa,  hook, 
boms,  scale*,  and  iballa. 

B.  Hafa-  and  iU  modUladoiia;  MatttL  wool,  nd 
Ibathen. 

SL  JEbuWo  Tlente ;  Its  prt^MrUes  mndt  resembling  those 
of  gnm-elastic. 

a.  WkUtFibnmu  Tiuutf  In  tandona,  Ugamanta,  Ao.,  It 
being  Tery  strong  and  altnoat  totaUy  Inextensible. 

4  Owsain  ana  Dental  TVsnM;  In  bonas  and  teeth. 

0.  .Areolar  JUtu*  ;  oonneoUng  the  Tarious  or^na  to- 
gether. 

e.  ^dilpaee  TVanie;  otherwise  called  fot 

7.  OaHUaga;  In  the  Joints,  thoss  of  the  riba,  Ao. 

S.  Mtuaiiar  TUtut;  the  source  of  motion. 

9.  JITeroMM  Ttsswe ;  theeeatofsensationandtnteUlgeBeft 
IIX  MembranM;  cutaneous  (skfu),  mnoons,  and  aarou, 
11.  Giamda;  the  eocretwy  organs. 
UL  resist*;  the  blood-Teasel*  and  the  lymphatics. 

The  tissaes  of  animals  are  devetoped  direotlf 
from  the  vital  flnid,  the  blood.  This,  in  all  the 
vertebrata,  is  red ;  its  color  being  doe  to  the 

Sresenoe  of  minnte  cells  containing  a  colored 
Did,  and  which  are  called  the  Uood-ooipos- 
olee.  In  the  invertebrate  animals  no  such  oor- 
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pnadei  ejatt,  and  Hiwdbre  fhe  blood  is  color- 
leas.  Hence  the  division  of  animals  into  the 
red-blooded  and  the  white-blooded.  The 
blood  of  each  animal,  in  the  central  parts  of 
the  body,  has  its  peooUar  natural  temperatare ; 
that  of  man  being  98^  to  99°  F.  The  tem- 
peratnre  of  all  ftT>irn*.1n  lower  in  the  scale  than 
birds,  is  lower  than  that  of  hmnan  blood,  and 
hence  all  these  are  called  cold-blooded,  while  birds 
and  the  mammalia  are  termed  warm-blooded 
*"'Tiift]«. — ^The  parts  and  organs  in  the  different 
speciea  of  bpii"'^!''  present  an  endless  variety, 
from  the  dmidest  to  the  most  complex  oigimi- 
satitm.  In  the  bnman  bo^  are  240  bmea  (in< 
cfaidii^  the  83  teetii),  and  087  mnacles;  but  of 
the  mmnte  parts,  the  nomber  is  almost  benmd 
oompntation.  There  'are  at  least  600  millions 
of  air-cells  in  both  longs,  and  4,000  of  lieber- 
kOhn's  follicles  on  a  square  inch  of  some  por- 
tions of  the  small  intestine.  Dick  computes 
the  parts  and  adaptations  in  the  human  body  at 
200,600  billioDs;  and  asserts  that  even  the 
Co^oB  caterpillar  has  a  scarcdy  leas  oomplioa- 
ted  strnctore. — ^The  number  of  species  in  the 
vertebrate  orders,  probablj  increases  as  we  de- 
scend the  scale ;  though  the  known  speciee  of 
mammals  are  more  numerous  than  of  birds  and 
fishes,  sinoe  the  flrat  present  the  greatest  facili- 
ties for  investigation.  Of  mammals  there  are 
aboat  16,000  known  species,  of  birds,  7,000,  of 
amphibia,  16,000,  and  of  fishes^  8,000.— lite 
fecnndi^  of  aninuls  also  varies  mversely  with 
their  elevation  in  the  scale.  While  mammals  pro- 
duce from  1  only  to  8  or  10  young  at  most  at  a 
time,  a  tench  produces  88,000.  and  a  mackerel 
646,000  eggs ;  and  Leeuwenhoeok  professes  to 
have  counted  9,884,000  e^  in  a  single  codfish. 
Borne  of  the  mammals  are,  however,  very  pro- 
lific Pennant  calculates  that  the  descendants 
a  single  piur  of  rabbita  would,  without  in- 
terference, amount  in  4  years  to  1,274,840.  But 
external  circomatances  exert  a  powerful  inflnence 
ta  this  regard ;  e.  ^.  the  pigeon  in  its  wild  state 
lottods  bnt  twice  a  year,  bat  when  domesti- 
eated,6,andBQmetimeBeven9timea.  Intiialat- 
ter  ease,  a  single  pair  would,  in  4  yeara,  pro- 
dnce  14,763  desoendantek  aoowdlng  to  Stilhng- 
fleet,  and  according  to  Linnsna,  over  18,000. 
The  astonishing  fecundity  of  some  of  the  aui- 
malcDles  has  already  been  illostrated.  The 
mammalia  alone  bring  fiorth  their  young  alive, 
the  dmntion  of  gestatim  being  aa  tmawa  in 
the  fbUowing  speolee : 


BhinooeroA, 
Hone,  . 
Am.    .     .  . 
Cow, 

BulUo,  . 
BhMp  BBd  gokt, 
Foxes  «od  woItm, 
OrMnUnd  whaUi, 


i  montiu, 
.  11  montbi. 

ISmoutha, 
.  9  months 

Smoutha. 
.  18  mouths, 

SmonOiL 
,  6  monthi. 

•boat  10  montha. 


The  diverritf  of  habits  and  of  ftmctiona  mani- 
fested by  the  diflbrent  tipwAm  of  animals,  la 
also  equalled  ouly  by  tb^  diverrttiee  of  stnio- 
ture,  and  of  the  eiroumstauoes  in  which  tbey 
are  phM»d.  Smne  pr^  upon  other  animals; 


some  live  on  plants  alone,  and  otiierssiiDoB  i 
mixture  of  vegetable  and  animal  food.  Sam 
evince  feelings  of  attatdmient,  aod  lire  in  com- 
paniee  or  communities;  others  are  unsocial  ud 
prefer  solitude.  Some  mani^  great  strength 
and  great  powers  of  locomotion,  while  oHuas 
are  fixed  to  the  same  spot  for  life,  or  an  cs^ 
ried  from  place  to  place  by  other  forces  tW 
their  own.  Borne  are  remarkable  for  cammig, 
sagadty,  docility,  or  intelligence,  while  oOten 
seem  raitirely  devoid  of  any  attribnte  reeeoi- 
bling  a  psychical  endowment. — Obviondj  then 
most  be  a  correspondence  of  the  structure  of  ui 
animal  with  its  haUta  and  functions— <.  g.  a 
eamivoroaa  animal  must  have  ^;reat  atrength 
and  powers  of  loocunotion;  enabhng  it  to  onr- 
take,  sdze,  and  destroy  its  victim.  It  nrnt 
therefbre  have  largely  developed  mnseleii  uA 
strong  bones ;  and  the  teeth  and  Jawbcsies  mvt 
be  especially  strong ;  and  the  former  of  a  pe- 
culiar form  for  t^^ng  animal  tissues.  Sach 
an  animal  must  also  havo  an  acute  sense 
smell,  and  of  hearing,  and  a  oorreqxmdiiijg 
structure  of  the  organs  of  these  2  senses.  It  ii 
therefore  not  wonderful  that  Cuvier  could  cui- 
stmctan  entire  animal  from  having  a  fbwof  ilt 
bones  given,  and  that  Agaariz  has  dednoed  tbe 
form  and  stnicture  of  a  fossil  fish  from  its  soalBi 
alone.  A  few  oi  the  attoibotes  c£  ammalajut 
mentioned  will  be  exemplified  bwe.  LThrtii 
nonrishment  to  one  animal  mmr,  howevsr,  pnm 
to  be  poiscm  to  another^  I^llas  states  fiut 
hedgehogs  eat  abundantly  of  oantiiarides  vifit- 
out  inconvenience.  The  sphinx  of  a  spedes  d 
oateipillar  feeds  on  tbe  acrid  and  poisuiots 
juice  of  the  milk  thistle  (titkymalit),  and  a 
certain  worm  on  the  leaves  of  the  tobaooo 
plant.  Bees  feed  on,  and  obtain  hon^  fKm, 
the  seoreticms  of  many  poisonous  plants ;  and  a 
kind  of  buzzard  devours  the  nnx-vomioa.  Mo« 
ftn^mipH,  however,  confine  themselves  witlun 
oertaih  definite  limits  so  far  as  the  sooiceB  of 
their  nourishment  are  concerned.  Even  the 
hog,  which  is  usually  spoken  of  as  ommTorou, 
may  be  mentioned  in  illostiratiom  It  has  best 
found  that,  while  the  ox  eats  S76,  and  r^eda 
218  plants,  the  sheep  eats  S87  and  rqecta  Iti, 
the  goat  449  and  r^eots  126,  the  hone  ttS 
and  reacts  212,  the  hog  eats  but  73  and  rrfiws 
171.  This  animal,  therefore,  except  in  owe  of 
neoesrity,  evinces  even  a  superior  diaoinuu^ 
lion  in  the  selection  of  its  foM.  Some  aninuJi 
never  drink  at  all,  drink  not  bang  required  it 
the  food  contain  a  large  amount  of  water,  aa  a 
the  case  with  the  succulent  plants.  The  gema- 
bok  and  tbe  eland  (2  speciea  of  antel(^)are 
thus  adi^ted  to  the  sandy  deserts  they  iobab^ 
JL  The  amount  of  food  required  by  animW 
depends  upon  its  quality  and  their  aotiri^-  A 
far  less  bulk  of  animal  than  vegetable  food  u 
reqmred:  and  the  greater  the  •<*'i^^j5* 
greater  the  waste  ai  Uie  tiaanes,  and  tboeibn 
the  mora  nonrishment  ia  needed  to  repair  than. 

The  intaTiSa  of  fluting  are  thenfora  dctemu^ 
ed  mrirly  by  this  drcomrtanoe.  Whila  nw 
are  eating  moat  of  the  time  when  not  tsleaft 
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reptiles  pan  months  in  sncoession  withoat  food, 
in  the  mean  time  being  in  a  dormant  state. 
And  thoee  of  the  Tn^tniTnAliiL  whioh  hibernate 
(as  the  dormonse,  hedgehog,  marmot,  &o.),  also 
pass  the  entire  winter  wiui  little  or  no  food. 
The  doth  also  has  been  known  to  sospend  itself 
on  a  pole  for  40  days  without  taking  food. 
But  irregolarity  of  8°P^7  of  food  must  also  be 
taken  into  aoconnt.  The  griffin  vnltore  will 
retdn  its  vigor  for  ff  or  6  weeks  without  food; 
bat  when  (^portanit7  recurs,  it  does  not  leave 
its  repast  for  days,  or  so  long  as  a  morsel  of 
flesh  remains;  so  completely  gorging  itself  that 


are  nsnally  attached  to  a  sledge,  and  they  have 
been  known  to  travel  270  miles  in  8|  days. — 
As  instances  of  fleetnees  of  animsls,  the  kan- 
garoo, the  hare,  and  the  antelope  may  be  a^ 
Inded  to.  The  first  progresses  by  a  rapid  series 
of  leaps,  frequently  of  20  feet,its  own  body  being 
from  6  to  6  feet  in  length.  The  hare  sometimes 
passes  over  26  feet  at  a  sin^e  bound.  The  an- 
telope is  in  the  Scriptures  called  the  hart  and 
the  roe.  A  species  called  the  B[Ringbok  bounds 
to  the  hdght  of  10  to  13  feet,  clearing  at  ea<^ 
leap  from  IS  to  IS  fset  without  any  apparent 
exertion.   The  royal  antelope,  only  9  uu^es 


it  is  incapable  of  rising  on  the  wing  till  it  has  high,  has  been  known  to  leap  over  a  wall  13 


(^eoted  the  contents  of  its  crop. — A  totd  pri- 
veiAoa  of  food  is  longest  endured  without  fatal 
consequences  by  animals  manifosdng  the  lowest 
vital  energy.  Fourteen  persona,  male  and  fe- 
male, survived  starvation  on  being  shipwrecked 
for  28  days.   An  eagle  lived  28  days,  and  sev- 


f^t  high.  Even  the  sheep  in  its  wild  state 
runs  and  leaps  with  great  agility,  manifosting 
none  of  that  silliness  so  generally  attributed  to 
this  genus  in  the  domestio  state.  The  move- 
ments  of  the  dolphin  are  also  very  rapid,  and 
it  leaps  so  high  out  of  the  water  as  sometimes 


eral  dogs  86  days  without  food.   Chi  the  other  ^to  throw  itself  upon  a  ship's  deck.   The  ostrich 


baud,  land  tortoises  have  been  kept  alive  18 
months,  and  serpents  for  6  years  vrithont  food. 
The  requirements  of  different  animals  in  regard 
to  their  food  will  determine  the  limits  on  the 
globe  within  which  each  spedes  will  thrive; 
and  this,  together  with  the  temperature  re- 
quired by  each,  is  the  prindpal  agency  deter^ 
mining  the  get^^hical  ^stributim  of  ti» 
varions  spedes  en  the  wimal  kliwd(mi.  IIL 
The  greatest  amount  strength  and  endurance 
is  possessed  by  the  warm-blooded  animals; 
birds  being  the  strongest  of  all  animals  in  pro- 
portion to  their  size,  except  oertun  insects. 
The  lion  is  capable  of  hearing  off  large  animals, 
and  has  been  known  to  leap  over  a  broad  ditch 
vrith  a  heifer  in  his  mou^  and  to  break  the 
back  of  a  horse  with  a  single  stroke  of  his  paw. 
The  grizzly  bear  weighii^  600  lbs.,  can  drag 
the  carcass  of  a  buffalo  weighing  1,000  lbs.  to 
a  considerable  distance.  The  camel  carries  a 
weight  of  1,000  to  1,200  lbs.  80  miles  a  day, 
and  Judges  so  accurately  of  its  powers  that, 
bdng  aooDstomed  to  lie  down  wmle  loaded,  it 
refiues  to  rise  till  a  part  has  been  taken  If 
too  heav^ir  a  bnrdffli  is  imposed.  The  horse  is 
about  8  times  as  Btrong  as  a  man,  his  power 
ieiag  estimated  at  420  lbs.  at  a  dead  pull.  He 
cannot,  however,  carry  more  than  8  times  as 
much  wei^t  ap  a  steep  hilL  A  .Canadian 
shrew-mole,  whose  bo^  was  but  4  Inches  long, 
being  let  loose  in  a  room,  passed  between  the 
legs  <^  some  heavy  chura  and  the  wall  with 
which  they  were  in  contact,  throwing  them 
adde  without  much  apparent  effort,  and  at  last 
hid  itself  behind  a  pile  of  quarto  books  more 
than  2  feet  high,  which  it  also  moved  from  the 
wall.  This  animal  also  burrows  so  quickly, 
Uiat  on  being  let  loose  in  a  yard  it  almost  in- 
stantly disappears  beneath  the  smftoe  of  the 
gnmiuL  On  ^e  other  hand,  the  sloth  is  so 
averse  to  all  eflbrt,  that,  when  it  has  satisfied  its 
appetite  iipCHt.th6  froits  of  trees,  it  fidls  to  the 
^und  to  save  itsdf  the  labor  <n  descending.^ — 
For  its  powetB  of  endnranoe  the  Greenland 
mtj  be  mentiMud.  Five  pain  and  a  leader 


will,  at  the  outset,  outstrip  the  fleetest  horse. 
The  nander  (allied  to  the  oetrioh)  is  also  equally 
fleet,  and  when  caught  kicks  so  violentiy  as  to 
break  even  stones.  But,  perhaps  the  flight  of 
certain  birds  best  illustrates  the  present  topic 
The  carrier  pigeon  flies  26  to  37  miles  an  hour. 
The  dn^^Q  pigeon  has  flown  from  Bnry  to 
Londtm,  73  ndle^  in  ^  houra  And  ^pdlan^ 
zani  states  that  8  swallows  flew  flrom  HUan  to 
Pavia,  18  miles,  in  13  minutes. — ^The  precision 
and  rapidity  of  muscular  action  of  some  animals 
is  also  remarkable.  The  elephant  can  pick  up 
a  pin  with  its  huge  trunk.  The  chamois  goat 
leaps  vrith  the  greatest  precision  from  point  to 
point  on  the  mountMn  rocks,  alighting  on  sur- 
faces scarcely  large  enough  for  its  feet  to  rest 
upon,  thus  eluding  the  pursuit  of  other  animals, 
A  bird  called  the  wryneck,  having  a  long 
tongue  like  the  woodpecker,  darts  forth  and 
retracts  this  organ  wiuL  such  rapidity  that  the 
eye  is  unable  to  follow  it.  Montague  states 
that,  when  the  bird  is  feeding  on  ant's  eggs,  one 
of  the  latter,  being  nearly  wUte  and  more  oon- 
qticnoos  thsjt  1^6  tongue  itself^  sometimes  ap- 
pears to  move  to  the  month  by  attraction,  as 
the  needle  flies  to  the  magnet.  The  frog  also 
catches  flies  by  movements  scarcely  less  rapid. 
IV.  In  respect  to  the  perceptive  and  even  rea- 
soning powers  of  animals,  we  must  add  but  a 
few  remarks.  No  animal  possesses  more  thao 
5  senses,  though  some  are  probably  endowed 
with  not  more  than  one — the  sense  of  touch. 
But  we  find  each  sense  manifested,  in  the  ani- 
mal scale,  in  idl  grades  of  perfection.  Of  In- 
telligence, also,  we  find  great  varieties  in  birds 
and  mammalia,  while  below  the  former  we 
hardly  find  any  higher  attributes  than  mere 
instinct  This,  indwd,  predominates  in  most 
Inrds,  and  in  the  mammalia  <^d  assumes  the 
appearance  of  conning,  artifice,  or  sagacity.  The 
Egyptian  iohneomon,beit^fond  of  poultry,  feigns 
Itself  dead  till  {he  birds  come  within  its  reach, 
when  it  qttings  npon  them ;  and  stranding  them, 
usually  otrntents  itself  with  socking  uieir  blood. 
There  is  a  qpeoies  of  musk  which  also  fUgna 
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death  vhea  oaoght  In  the  noose  set  tor  it,  but 
rapidij  osc^ms  the  nument  it  is  incsaatioiulj 
untied.  Tbe  cackoo  neither  bnilds  a  nest  for 
itself  nor  hatches  its  own  eggs.  It  deposits  a 
idn^e  egg  in  the  nest  of  the  hedge-narrow  (and 
snnetinies  of  the  wagtail  or  tbe  tiuark),  wnile 
the  other  bird  is  liqinghwaggB,  Thbaddition 
to  her  charae  disUirbe  her  arraogoDentB^  and 
doriog  inoobation,  she  throws  out  her  own 
eggi^  or  so  distnrbs  as  to  addle  them,  to  make 
room  for  the  cackoo'a,  bat  aooordiog  to  Dr. 
Jermer's  obserratioDs,  she  nererdisplaoes  the  lat- 
ter. When  some  of  her  own  eggs  and  that  of 
the  onckoo  are  hatched,  the  jronng  onokoo 
manages  to  throw  out  the  yoong  sparrows  and 
the  remaining  eggs,  and  thos  gets  the  whole 
nest  to  itself  The  ostrich  sarroands  her  nest 
with  a  trench  in  which  i^e  depoute  some  of  her 
eggs  as  the  first  food  of  the  yoong  ones,  to  be 
hatched  from  the  e^  in  the  nest — ^To  an  ani- 
mal capable  of  being  edaoated,  though  to  a 
slight  extent,  we  cannot  deny  the  possMbm  of 
intelligence ;  and  judged  by  this  onterion,  most 
of  the  mammals  ana  acmie  birds  most  be  re- 
garded as  powaoeaing  this  attribnte.  The  adap- 
tation of  means  to  ends,  in  entirely  new  cir- 
comstancea,  most  also  generally  be  attributed  to 
it  rather  than  to  mere  instinct.  StiU,  this  is  a 
point  not  always  easy  to  dedde.  Bwallows 
dab  together  to  repel  a  common  enony ;  many 
dosing  round  a  hawk,  when  ooming  in  sight 
A  martin  being  caught  in  a  noose  of  pMk- 
tliread,  fastened  at  the  other  end  to  a  gutter, 
all  the  martins  in  the  Tidnity  were  attracted 
by  its  cries ;  and  strikii^  the  thread  with  their 
bills,  SQoceeded  in  settina  him  at  liberty.  The 
snp^or  intelligence  of  tne  dephant  is  often  as- 
serted ;  though  this  animal  is  really  less  intel- 
ligent thsn  the  dog,  and  about  eqnsl  in  this  re- 
spect to  the  hor8&  As  tested  by  edocability, 
as  well  as  by  acquired  tastes,  the  qnadrnmana 
are  &r  the  most  intelligmt  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals. The  blade  orang,  or  chimpanzee^  on  be- 
ocmiing  aoenstomed  to  wear  dothes,  becomes 
fond  of  them,  and  any  artide  it  cannot  put  <8i 
it  will  bring  to  some  one  for  hdp.  It  learns  to 
lie  in  a  bed,  places  his  head  on  a  pillow,  and 
polls  the  dothes  over  it,  ss  a  man  does.  The 
red  orang  learns  to  drink  coffee  and  tea,  and 
readily  takes  wine.  A  Oapt  llethnen  had  one 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  stealing  bis  brandy 
bottle,  and  who  was  taught  to  feed  himself 
with  a  q>oon.  A  white-throated  s^>4joQ  be- 
came BO  fond  of  tea  that  he  would  not  go  to 
deep  withoQt  his  ttsoal  aUowancei  When  any 
tiiii^  was  given  him  too  hard  to  be  Inroken  hy 
his  teeth,  he  looked  abontfor  a  stoneyand  tried 
to  oraok  it  by  repeated  blows  with  one  hand 
If  this  did  not  succeed,  he  voold  find  a  larger 
stone,  and  taking  it  in  both  hands  woold  rise 
upon  his  Mad  legs  and  let  it  falL  at  the  same 
time  leaping  backward  to  avoid  iqjoring  his 
toe!).  He  was  accostomed  to  ride  on  the  back 
of  a  large  mastifi^  and  to  avoid  dipping  over 
the  dogs  head  while  going  down  a  hill,  he 
made  nse  of  his  hmg  prehennle  tail  as  a  crup- 


per; ocnling  its  extremis  nnnd  the  root  (rf 
that  of  the  dog.   The  sqairrd  moak^  is  fond 
of  insects,  and  reoc^nizes  them  even  in  prints. 
The  licm-tfuled  baboon  is  eadly  tnuned  to  a  ra- 
rietgr  d  oeremo^  grimaces,  and  afiboted 
ODortesieB^  wludi  he  aooMn^ishes  ia  tiie  nuat 
seiiona  tnid  perfaot  manner.  Indeed,  tbe  otfas 
q>eoiea  of  monk^  par  this  the  most  pofomd 
rapeet;  hnmiliating  themselves  in  hisprwcnce, 
as  if  ^>wedating  his  soperiority  and  preemi- 
nwoe.   The  fooi^fingered  monkeyi^  in  order  to 
pass  from  top  to  top  of  lofty  trees,  too  distint 
for  a  leap,  form  a  chain  by  hangiag  don 
Unked  to  each  other's  tails,  andswingii^  to  lod 
fro  till  the  lowest  catohea  hold  of  a  boi^  <£ 
the  next  tree,  and  draws  np  the  rest  a  hu 
even  been  stated  that  they  sometimfis  eras 
rivers  npon  a  bridge  fbrmed  of  a  chain  of  thai 
oomrades  as  just  mentioned;  the  same  eztwding 
fr(»n  the  tapa  of  2  hi^  treee  on  the  (^pomte 
t  mdes  of  the  stream.  V.  fondly,  the  dispositiou 
(tf  animals  may  be  alloded  to.  OaraivDrouui- 
mals  are  mostly  soUtary  in  their  haUts;  whilB 
many  of  the  herldvorous  axe  aodall^  iodined, 
and  are  Kregarious.  Tbia  ia  the  case  with  tba 
lama  and  the  hwse,  in  the  wild  state.  Osmel- 
opards  herd  togetiier  usudly  in  companiea  of 
16.   Antelopes  are  found  in  herds  of  8,000  or 
8^000,  or  in  small  parties  of  only  5  or  fi  in^- 
vidnds.   The  males  also  of  antdopes  and  dea 
freqoently  consort  together,  independently  of 
ib»  females.   On  the  other  hand,  the  conjugil 
attachment  of  the  stellerioe  (allied  to  the 
dogong)  is  so  great  that  if  the  female  be  tske^ 
the  male  will  dash  on  shore  to  her  in  spita  d 
blows,  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow.  Stalltf 
once  saw  a  mde  visit  his  dead  mate  w  the 
second  and  third  di^  after  she  was  est 
pieces.  Some  animals  are  dodle  and  yiel^, 
others  obstinate.  The  mnle  ia  proverUal  m 
the  last  attribnte;  thou^  the  llama  is  still  mo» 
remarkable  in  this  respect.    When  domesti- 
cated, it  cannot  be  made  to  dian^  its  place  bf 
any  amount  of  drubbing;  and  if  fotigaed,  it 
immediatdy  lies  down,  and  in  spite  of  all  efforts 
to  impd  it  forward,  refosea  to  rise  till  rested. 
Some  animals  are  grave  or  morose,  wMle  otben 
are  playful,  and  even  have  their  peoditf 
unosementB.   The  mocking-bird  amoses  itself 
in  frightening  other  smaU  birds,  by  imitating 
the  screams  of  the  sparrow-hawk.   It  also  bas 
a  trick  of  calling  other  birds  by  its  imit^(»is 
of  their  calls ;  and  in  this  way  sometimes  sends 
the  sportsman  in  qnest  al  a  bird,  when  thore  ii 
not  one  <^  the  Und  within  many  miks  of  Un* 
Qwdm  Onmmin^  in  his    five  years  of 
a  Hontsr^  Lift  in  South  Africa,"  speaks  of  tbs 
lion  concerts,  to  which  Iw  not  sddom  had  bad 
the  pleasure  <^  listoiii^;  in  which  "one  of  s 
whole  troop  assumes  ttie  lead,  and  9,  8,  or  4 
more  regularly  take  op  their  parts,  like  pc^ 
sons  sin^ng  a  catch.*^   The  preacher  monkey 
sometimes  moonts  the  top  of  a  branch  and  as- 
sembles a  moltitode  bdow ;  when  he  sets  np  a 
howl  so  lood  and  horrible  that  it  wodd  seem  at 
a  distance,  that  a  hundred  Jdoed  in  tiie  ay. 
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At  length,  he  gives  a  liffnal  with  his  hand,  when 
the  whole  assemblj  Join  in  ohorns;  bnt  on 
another  dgnal  ulence  at  once  preTails,  and  the 
orator  proceeds  with  his  peiforman'oe. — ^The 
^^colar  classes  and  orders  of  animals  will  be 
described  nnder  the  appropriate  heads ;  the  4 
olasses  of  the  Vert^rata  forming  the  articles 
Hammaua,  OBsnTHOLoer,  Hkbe^etolooTj  and 
loHTHTOLoeT — While  the  Inoert^rata  will  be 
ibtmd  desoribed  nnder  the  heads,  MoixiraoA, 

ABTIOCrUTA,  EHTtWOLOGT,  OnnSTAOUf  Abaoh- 
BIDA.  RaOUTA,  EOSmODKBlUTAf  Abucalouub^ 

and  ZooPHTTKS. 

ANIMAL  ELEOTRIOITT,  electricity  pro- 
duced in  the  bodies  of  animals.  Of  this  eleo- 
trioitj  there  are  two  kinds,  the  dynamical  or 
galvanic  and  the  statioaL  We  will  examine 
eeparatdy  what  relates  to  them  both.  1.  Ths 
production  of  dynamie  tleel^Uy.  Few 
oiaooTeries  in  science  have  more  import- 
ance than  the  almost  accidental  observa- 
tion made  by  Loip  Galvani,  1786.  After  hav- 
ing examined  the  influence  of  the  shock  pro- 
duced by  a  soBxk.  of  the  electric  machine  on  a 
frog's  1^  Galvani,  by  that  good  Inck  which 
belongs  almost  ezoln^vely  to  men  of  genins, 
observed  a  new  and  very  cnrions  phraiomenon. 
He  had  skinned  a  frog,  taken  away  its  2  legs 
with  a  part  of  the  f^ine,  and  attached  the  whfue 
to  a  copper  hook,  which  he  had  hungnpon  an 
iron  ndhng,  near  his  laboratory.  He  stood 
mtohing  to  see  if  the  electricity  of  the  atmos- 
phere wonld  prodace  upon  these  legs  the  same 
effect  as  an  electric  machine.  After  some  time, 
having  observed  no  sign  of  electric  inflaenoe,  he 
decided  to  remove  the  frog's  limbs,  and  while 
doin^  so,  he  perceived  the  very  mnsonlar  con- 
traction whicn  he  had  been  vainly  expecting 
to  see  prodnced  by  atmospheric  electricity. 
He  soon  discovered  the  condition  of  this  oon- 
traotion,  which  was  the  contact  of  the  moist 
Umbs  of  the  fr<(W  with  the  iron  nail.  Having 
Bobstitnted  for  the  copper  hook  and  iron  nidi  a 
metaUie  arc  omnposed  of  ^eces  vt  tiiese  9 
metals^  he  finmd  tnat  he  oonld  produce  tiie  con- 
traction at  will.  For  the  production  of  a  sud- 
den muscular  conteaetion  and  <tf  a  movement  of 
the  limb,  it  was  only  necessary  to  place  one  end 
of  the  arc  in  contact  with  a  nerve  or  with  the 
q>inal  canal,  from  which  the  nerves  emerge, 
and  to  cause  the  other  end  to  touch  one  of  tiie 
moscles  of  the  leg. — Galvani  first  published 
these  experiments  in  1791,  in  bis  celebrated 
work,  De  Virilnu  ElectrieitatM  in  Motu  Miuett- 
lari  vommentariut.  According  to  the  theory 
proposed  in  this  work,  the  muscles  ohiefiy  con- 
tain the  animal  electricity  which  manifested 
itself  in  the  above  experiments,  and  which  he 
tiunight  was  summed  by  the  nerves  and  the 
blood,  '^en  toe  cUsooveries  of  GMvani  be- 
came known,  tiie  whole  dvUiaed  world  was 
■dzed  with  admiration,  and  the  onrio^ty  to 
witness  his  experiments  became  universal.  Dn- 
bois-Revmocd  says,  "that  wherever  fr<^were 
to  be  found  and  where  2  difibrent  tinda  of 
metal  oonld  be  proonred,  eveiy  body  was  anx- 


ioQS  to  see  the  mangled  limbs  of  frt>gs  brought 
to  life  in  this  woaderfol  way.  The  physiologists 
believed  that  at  length  they  should  realize  their 
viraons  of  a  vital  power.  The  phyncians, 
whom  Oalvani  had,  somewhat  thoughtlessly, 
led  on  with  attempts  to  explain  all  kinds  of  ner' 
Tons  diseases,  as  sciatica,  tetaaQs,and  epilepsy, 
began  to  believe  that  no  our©  was  imposdble." 
Y^ta  soon  opposed  the  views  of  Galvani,  and 
miuntained  that  the  pretended  animal  electri- 
<nty  was  nothing  bnt  the  electricity  developed 
by  the  contact  of  2  different  metals.  Galvani 
replied  that  with  one  metal  only  the  muscular 
contraction  was  produced,  although  very  feebly. 
Yolta  answered  that  the  metals  employed  were 
not  pure,  and  that  as  they  had  no  homogeneity 
they  acted  like  2  metals.  He  showed  that  even 
the  least  physical  alteration  of  a  part  of  a  me- 
tallic arc  of  one  metal  was  sufBcient  to  make 
it  act  as  if  it  were  composed  of  2  metals.  Gal- 
vani, however,  succeeded  in  producing  contrac- 
tions without  the  intervention  of  any  metal 
whatever,  by  merely  applying  the  nerve  of  a 
leg  on  the  mnsdes  or  estaUiabing  a  communi- 
cation between  the  muscles  and  the  nerve  by 
a  piece  of  moist  animal  tissue.  Alexmder  von 
Hnmbtddt  took  sides  with  Galvani  against 
Ycdta.  In  employing  very  irritable  fro^  he 
foimd  that  there  were  strong  muscular  con  trac- 
tions, in  tibe  following  droumstances:  1.  When 
the  leg  of  a  frog  was  bent  back  agdnst  the 
isohiatio  nerve,  Iwth  parts  bdng  still  originally 
connected;  2,  when  the  crural  nerve  and  its 
muscles  were  connected  by  a  fragment  cut  from 
the  same  nerve;  8,  when  a  connection  was 
established  between  two  parta  of  the  same 
nerve  by  means  of  some  animal  tissue.  In 
1798  Gidvani  died,  and  the  year  after  Yolta 
discovered  the  pile,  and  as  it  has  been  said,  he 
then  earned  the  right  of  exclaiming,  with  tri- 
umphant scorn,  "  I  don't  need  your  frog, — give 
me  two  metals  and  a  moist  rag,  and  I  will  pro- 
duce your  animal  electricity.  Tour  frog  is 
nothing  but  a  moist  conductor,  and,  in  this  re- 
spect, it  is  infbrior  to  my  wet  rag."  For  nearly 
80  years  tiie  supporters  of  the  theory  of  ani- 
mal eleotri(dt7  were  dlenced  by  the  great  dis- 
covery <rf  Yolta.— In  1826,  Nohili,  having  ren- 
dered extremely  sensitive  the  galvanometer 
(instrument  for  the  measuring  of  galvanic  cur- 
rents), thought  that  the  current  which  prodaoes 
muscular  contractions  in  the  frog^a  le^  might  be 
detected  by  his  instrument  He  &iled,  how- 
ever, in  his  first  attempt ;  the  contractions  took 
place  while  the  needle  of  his  instrument  stood 
still.  But  after  having  improved  the  instru- 
ment he  succeeded  in  obtiuning  a  notable  de- 
flection of  the  needle.  Unfortunately,  howeve^ 
for  the  progress  of  soienoe,  Nolmi  admitted 
that  the  current  formed  in  muscles  was  due  to 
a  dilfotenee  <^  temperature  between  the  nerves 
and  tiie  muscles.  Nevertheless  he  left  to  his 
successors  some  facts  of  great  importance,  the 
most  interesting  of  which  is  that  when  the  legs 
of  several  fro«B  are  disposed  in  such  a  w^  that 
the  nerves  of  one  touch  the  muscles  of  the 
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other,  this  kind  of  [die  Inonaau  In  power  viQi 
the  number  of  1^  To  Prof:  Oario  Ifattenod 
belongs  the  merit  of  having  podtively  proved 
the  prodnetion  of  galvanic  corrents  in  mnsdes. 
Hia  resewohea,  thoee  of  Dabois-BeTmond,  of 
Dooni,  of  Baxter,  of  Brown-S6qnard,  of  Eok- 
ard,  and  others,  have  established  beyond  donbt, 
tiiat  a  prodaction  of  eleotrioily  is  oonstantiy 
going  on  in  all  the  tissues  of  the  living  ani- 
mal eoonomv.    The  following  facts,  among 
others,  have  been  well  demonstratod :  1.  When 
the  electrodes  or  oondnctors  of  a  galvanometer 
are  applied  one  on  one  sorfaoe,  and  the  other  on 
another  sorface,  of  the  animal  body,  a  current 
takee  plaoe  which  moves  the  needle  of  the  in- 
stroment   Thns  Donnd  found  a  current  be- 
tween tiie  skin  and  most  of  the  intenial  mem- 
branes; thus  Hattenod  asoertdned  that  thore 
are  ^flbrent  deotrical  states  in  the  liver  aud 
the  stomach ;  and  tiiua  also,  Baxter  found  a 
current  between  the  internal  auifkoa  of  an  In- 
testinal vein  and  any  part  of  the  mnooos  mem- 
brane of  the  bowels.  2.  There  are  dectrical  car- 
rents  in  muscles  and  nerves,  as  we  will  show 
hereafter.    8.  All  the  organs  of  the  bodj 
yield  electrical  currents  when  they  have  been 
divided,  and  when  their  normal  surfaoe  and  the 
surface  of  the  section  are  in  commonication 
with  the  electrodes  of  a  galvanometer, — Ko  one 
has  been  more  suoces^  than  Dubois-Key- 
mond  in  experimenting  upon  the  produotioa 
of  gnlvanio  or  deofario  currenta  in  uie  various 
parts  ot  the  body.   He  owes  his  snooeea  in  a 
great  measure  to  his  galvanometer,  which  ad- 
mirable instrument,  made  by  himaeU^  is  oo  aen- 
ritive  that  the  exceedingly  weak  ourrait  from 
8  parts  of  the  akin,  even  very  near  each  othw, 
is  felt  by  it.  The  wire  wound  upon  the  frame 
of  this  apparatus  is  6,S84  yarda^  or  more  than  8 
miles  long;  it  forms  24,160  <wUs  around  the 
frame.   However,  it  is  not  necesaary  to  employ 
such  a  powerful  instrument  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  animal  electricity,  and  the  ordinary 
galvanometers  may  answer  the  pni^Kwe.  Bofore 
the  researches  of  Dnbois-Beymond  it  waa  admit- 
ted that  there  were  2  Idnds  ofmosoolar  currents, 
one  belon^ng  to  divided  mnsclea  and  the  other 
to  un^vided  muscles.   The  first  had  been  very 
wen  observed  by  lUtteaoci,  who  aaoert^Dea 
tiiat  It  la  constantly  directed  ttom  tiie  Interior 
of  the  mnadea  to  its  surfaoe.  It  extsts  in  Uie 
muscles  of  all  the  animals  which  have  been  ex- 
amined, and  ^wn-Stquard  has  found  it  in 
man.  As  to  the  other  current,  that  of  undivid- 
ed muscles,  it  is  what  Nobill  called  the  proper 
current  of  the  f^.   Dubois-Keymond  found 
that  tills  cnrreut  exists  also  in  the  higher 
animals,  and  that  its  direction  vuies  extremely 
according  to  many  circumstances.   In  the  limb 
of  the  fn^  this  eurreut  is  directed  from  the 
tendon  of  the  principal  muscles  to  thdr  snrfaoo. 
If  in  oertdn  animiUs  the  current  seems  to  be 
weak,  altiiough  it  may  be  in  reality  strong,  it 
is  because  in  some  miuoles  the  tendon  is  piawd 
at  one  extremity  and  in  others  at  the  other, 
and  that  sometimes  there  are  2  tendons.— The 


galvaido  (sment  of  muolefl  e^admlty  ffindiddM 
after  the  death  of  antmala,  or  after 
tion  ci  the  musdea  from  the  living  body.  Ao- 
cording  to  the  researobee  of  Bab^Bcflrmtal, 
and  numerous  experiments  made  by  Bnnra- 
S^qnard,  the  laws  regulating  the  mmitBtiM 
and  the  dispodtion  of  the  mnacnlar  enmitin 
the  same  as  those    muscular  Irrital^litr.  Be- 
tween these  2  physioU^^ists,  howerer,  there  ii 
this  difference,  that  Duboie-Beymoud  tlunb 
that  the  cessation  of  the  current  takes plMeit 
the  time  a  supposed  coagulation  <tftlM&bniKn 
liquid  of  the  muscles  ooourred,  prodnciiig  tbe 
so-called  cadaveric  rigidity;  while  fin>wn-S6- 
quard  has  shown  that  there  is  no  sooh  tluniii 
this  ooagulation  where  oad&verio  rigidity  bom>- 
Tones.  Thislaatphyriologiathasdiaoonndait 
the  mnsoolar  oorrent,  after  having  oomdeldj 
^swpeared  (oadaverie  rigidity  beug  fluly  » 
taUuhed),  may  be  teproduced,  tog^her  vtth 
the  mosoular  irritability,  when  an  iqjedvn 
blood,  charged  with  orrgen,  is  made  into  the 
arteries  of  a  limb.    This  experiment  he  bM 
performed  not  only  on  animal^  but  at  tbt 
limbs  of  guillotined  men.   He  finrnd  that  tiu 
more  o^gen  there  ia  in  the  blood  emid(^ed, 
the  quicker  the  muscular  currait  and  itriUr 
bility  retnm.   This  fact,  with  many  others,  & 
covered  by  Uatteuod  and  Dubois-BejiiKad, 
shows  that  the  production  of  the  current  depeads 
on  the  nutrition  of  the  musdea,  and  particiiliilT 
on   the  oxidation  of  their  iiBsaeBi—fnL 
Hattenod  has  puhliahed  many  fteta  to  pnm  that 
the  mnaoular  cnrrent  ia  independoit  of  tlu 
nfflrvDos  nratem;  but  hia  experiments  are  M 
open  to  ol^eotionB.  More  decisive  neeanto 
have  been  made  by  Brown-S6quard,  who  hn 
aaoertained  that  in  muscles  whose  nervee  ban 
completdy  and  definitivdy  loet  thdr  vital  pn^ 
ties,  currenta  not  only  east  during  life,  rat  mv 
be  reproduced  by  the  influence  <u  ii^ecdoDsa 
oxygenated  blood,  when  they  have  du^tpevu 
after  death. — ^Dubois-Reymond  has  estabUehM 
as  a  law  that  every  point  in  the  natural  or  arti- 
fioial  lon^tudinidsurfaoesof  amnscleispoati'rt 
in  relation  to  every  part  of  its  transvene  eoifte^ 
whether  natural  or  artificial ;  and  as  the  tradoe^ 
which  are  oondut^ors,  are  in  oonununkama 
with  the  natural  transverse  sur&oc^  ilft^p^ 
that  th«y  are  negative  aa  reguda  tna  mm 
Thia  law  aigniflea  that  the  longitndiiul  moa 
of  a  musde  acta  like  the  pontive  pde  ef  t 
pile  or  galvanio  battery,  while  the  tnssmw 
surfaoe  acts  like  the  n^ative  pole.  Acoon^ 
to  this  important  law,  when  ai^  P**"*^  t* 
longitudinal  section  of  a  musde  ia  oooDaetedt^ 
a  condnotMT  with  any  ptnnt  of  the  tranBwnj 
aeotion,  an  dectrio  cnrrent  is  eatabliabed,  whiea 
is  directed,  m  the  musde,  from  the  transrerM 
to  the  longitudinal  section.  Dnbois-Beynwiri 
has  disoovffled  that  the  smallest  part  of  a  miucw 
acts  in  the  same  way  aa  the  whde  <rfit, 
that  the  strength  of  the  current  isleaiana  *<■ 
powerftal,  the  smaller  is  the  part.    Eadi  da- 
mentary  bundle  of  fibrils  in  a  muscle  ? 
be  like  a  oouple  in  a  galvanio  battery,  with  tui 
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hj  thSM  eleiiientar7  bandies  are  not  aUe  to 
tamandt  their  omrMit  so  freelr  as  the  ooapleB 
of  a  real  galvamo  battery  nsoallj  are.  Dalwifr- 
B^mcma  has  foand  that  the  amonnt  of  eleotri- 
(n^  generated  in  mnscles  mnst  be  ezoesstTely 
grea^  hat  as  it  la  impoenble  to  make  an  aggre- 
gation of  all  the  elementary  onrrents  existing  in 
a  mnsole,  we  have  not  a  real  measure  of  the 
quantity  of  electricity  produced  in  these  organs. 
— We  owe  to  Matteaoci  the  dbcovery  of  one  of 
the  most  important  facts  oonoeming  animal 
electricity.  He  has  found  tb^at  when  a  muscle 
oontraots,  if  there  is  a  nerve  placed  upon  it 
leading  to  another  musde,  this  last  contracts 
also.  The  contraction  of  this  last  muscle 
Uatteoooi  calls  indnoed.  To  facilitate  the  nnder- 
Btanding  of  what  we  hare  to  say  on  this  snb- 
Ject,  we  will  call  induced  not  only  thisBeoondary 
contraction,  bat  also  the  moMile  that  udiiUts 
it,  and  we  will  call  inducingthefirstcontracUon 
and  the  muscle  in  which  it  takes  place.  MaU 
teuoci  has  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  trying 
to  explain  this  indnoed  or  secondary  contraction ; 
his  most  recent  view  is  that  it  resdts  from  a 
galvanic  dischar^  from  the  inducing  musele  on 
uie  nerve  oftfaemduoed  one.  Dubois-Beymond, 
who  has  carefully  examined  the  clrcnmstanoes 
of  this  fact,  explaina  it  otherwise.  He  supposes 
that  the  current  of  the  inducing  muscle  psssea 
through  the  nerve  of  the  induced  one,  and  that 
when  the  inducing  muscle  is  set  in  contraction, 
the  current  diiffiniffhwi  and,  as  any  diminution 
of  a  continaooB  current  passing  through  a  nerve 
Is  a  oanse  of  contraction  for  the  muscle  which 
it  animates,  it  Teaolta  tliat  the  indnoed  musde 
eontnwts.  It  is  known  that  when  a  oonttnoous 
current  passes  through  a  nerve  there  is  a  con- 
traction in  the  mnsde  which  it  entns,  In  the 
beginning  of  the  passage  and  on  its  oeasatirai, 
and  also  when  there  is  any  change  in  its  strength. 
It  IB  to  this  last  condition  that  the  induced  con- 
traction is  attributed  by  Dubois-Reymond,  but, 
if  he  were  right,  there  should  be  a  contraction 
in  the  induced  mnacle  at  the  time  we  put  its 
nerve  on  the  inducing  one,  and  also  at  the  time 
we  take  it  away,  aud  imfortnnately  for  the 
theory,  there  is  no  contraction  in  these  cases, 
eioept  in  peculiar  ciromnstanoee.  We  mnst 
therefore  conuder  the  theory  of  the  distinguish- 
ed German  tftyriolof^  as  not  sufficiently 
groanded.— wnatever  nu^  be  the  oanse  of  the 
irritation  ot  the  nerve  of  the  induced  mnsde^ 
■when  the  indndng  one  oontraots,  it  is  certain 
that  this  motor  nerve  is  irritated;  the  same 
thing  takes  place,  as  Hatteucci  and  Brown- 
S^nard  observe,  when  an  ex(utoror  a  sensitive 
nerve  instead  of  a  motor  is  placed  upon  the 
indttdng  musde ;  the  irritation  tnen  causes  either 
a  reflex  movement  or  a  pain.  Brown-86quard 
has  been  led  by  many  experiments  to  conclude 
that  the  irritation  of  senmtive  nerves  by  the 
ocmtraotion  of  indudng  muscles  has  a  great 
share  in  many  important  physiological  and 
pathological  phentnneniu  Every  one  knows 
that,  flso^  when  we  look  at  th«  parts  <tf  onr 


movements  almost  entirdy  according  to  the 
seosations  that  we  receive  from  our  con- 
tracting muscles.  These  sensations  have  been 
shown  by  this  phydolcuist  to  be  chiefly  doe  to 
the  induced  irritation  of  the  sensitive  nerves  at 
the  time  the  musolea  contract.  The  m oscular 
sense  of  8ir  Charles  Bell,  or  the  guiding  sensa- 
tions of  Prof.  Carpenter,  are  thus  obtuned,  and 
so  it  is  with  the  measure  of  the  distance  of  ob- 
jects when  looked  at  with  both  eyes ;  the  state 
of  onr  ocular  muscles  teaohes*us  the  distance, 
and  they  do  it  by  the  irritation  they  induce  in 
nerves  while  contracting.  According  to  Brown- 
B^nard  the  pain  of  cramps,  that  of  the  contrac- 
tions of  the  uterus  in  parturition,  that  of  the 
spasm  of  the  aphincters,  depends  upon  an 
ezoeenye  indnoed  irritation  of  the  senntive 
nerves  in  consequence  of  muscular  contractions. 
Among  the  other  proo&  addoced  by  this  phyn- 
ol(^t,  in  support  of  his  view  that  muscular 
contractions,  normal  or  patholof^oal,  induce  ir- 
ritations in  th^r  sensitive  nerve  fibres,  proba- 
bly by  a  galvanic  discharge,  and  exactiy  as  an 
inducing  muscle  irritates  a  motor  nerve  placed 
upon  it, — the  following  are  the  most  important : 
He  has  found  that  it  is  electrically  just  the  same 
thing  for  th  e  intensity  of  the  irritation  of  the  mo- 
tor nerve  lying  npon  an  inducing  moade,  and  for 
the  intensity  of  pain  in  a  case  of  spasm  of  the 
sphincter  o£  the  anus,  and  in  a  case  of  con- 
traction of  the  anterior  muscles  of  the  thigh. 
In  these  three  circumstances,  viz.,  the  experi- 
ment with  the  motor  nerve,  and  the  two  patho- 
logical oases  in  man,  we  oheerve,  1,  that  there 
is  no  irritation  or  no  pain,  when  the  indocing 
mnsde  has  no  reustance  to  overcome  when  it 
contracts  (it  is  so  aflwr  the  section  of  the  mus- 
de or  of  its  tendon) ;  2,  that  the  irritation  or 
the  p^  increases  when  the  inducing  muscle  is 
extended.  The  known  &ct8  that  the  pain  due 
to  the  spasm  of  the  sphincter  of  the  anus  dis- 
appears when  it  is  divided,  and  that  the  section 
of  a  tendon  of  a  contracted  musde  causes  the 
cessation  of  pun,  had  not  hitherto  received  any 
explanation.  The  researches  of  Brown-S4- 
quard  render  now  very  easy  the  understand- 
ing of  the  mode  in  whidi  these  facta  are  pro- 
duced.— With  the  help  of  his  very  sensitive 
galvanometer,  Dubois-Beymond  has  been  able 
to  prove  that  the  galvanic  currents  of  muscles 
in  man  maj  be  rendered  evident  during  a 
Toluntaiy  movement.  If  the  two  electrodes  of 
the  galvanometer  are  in  otmimunioation,  one 
with  one  hand  and  the  other  with  the 
other  hand  of  a  man,  and  if  a  voluntary- 
movement  is  made  by  one  of  tbe  arms,  there  is 
at  once  a  deviation  of  the  needle  of  the  instru- 
ment, indicating  the  passage  of  a  galvanic  cur- 
rent According  to  the  discoverer  of  this  im- 
portant &ct,  at  the  time  of  the  contraction  of 
the  rousdes  of  one  arm,  the  current,  which  ex- 
isted there,  and  which  was  neutralized  by  a 
current  of  equal  strength  in  the  other  arm, 
becomes  diminished,  and  therefore  tiie  surplus 
of  the  othw  passes  oat  and  defleota  the  needle 
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of  the  iiifltniment— Dobds-Reymond  has  dis- 
ooTdred  that  nerves  are,  like  mofloles,  able  to 
aSSovd  galvanio  cnrrenta.  The  principal  law 
eonoN^g  these  emrentB  is  the  same  as  that 
^tbe  mnsonlar  eorrents.  Hie  direotwHi  of  the 

Silranio  onrrent  of  the  nerves  is  from  thdr 
tenor  to  their  exterior,  Jost  aa  it  is  with  the 
mnscles.  From  all  bis  ezperimeDta  on  the 
electro-motiTe  power  of  muscles  and  nerves, 
the  following  oondosiona  may  be  drawn: — 
1.  The  muscles  and  nerves,  inclnding  the  brain 
and  the  spinal  ■cord,  are  endowed,  during  life, 
with  an  electro-motive  power.  S.  This  electro- 
motive power  acts  according  to  a  definite  law, 
which  is  the  same  in  the  nerves  and  mnsclea, 
and  may  be  briefly  stated  as  the  law  of  the 
antagonism  of  the  longitudinal  and  transverse 
section;  the  kmptadinal  sorfaoe  being  positive, 
and  the  transverse  section  negative.  8.  As  the 
nervee  have  no  natoral  transverse  eeetimi,  thmr 
electro-motive  power,  when  they  are  in  a  state 
of  rest,  oaonot  be  made  apparent  unless  they 
have  previously  been  divided.  4.  The  mosoles 
having  two  natural  transverse  sections,  may 
riiow  their  electro-motive  power  without  being 
^vided.  However,  the  electro-motive  power 
of  the  nndissected  muscles  is  often  more  or  less 
concealed  by  the  contrary  action  of  a  layer 
situated  on  the  natural  transverse  section,' 
which  DuboiB-Reymoud  calls  the  parelectrono- 
mic  layer.  The  contrary  electro-motive  power 
of  this  layer  may  be  increased  by  cooling  the 
uiinuil.  0.  Every  minute  particle  of  the  nerves 
and  muscles  acts  according  to  the  same  law  aa 
tiie  whole  nerve  or  muscle.  6,  The  onrrents 
which  the  nerves  and  muscles  produce  in  cir- 
caitB  of  which  they  form  a  part,  must  be  con- 
sidered only  aa  derived  portions  of  incompara- 
bly more  intense  currents  circulating  in  the 
interior  of  the  nerves  and  muscles  aronnd  their 
ultimate  particles.  7.  The  electro-motive  power 
lasts  after  death,  or  in  dissected  nerves  and 
muscles,  after  separation  from  tlie  body  of  the 
animal,  as  long  aa  the  excitability  of  the 
nervous  and  muscular  fibres;  whether  these 
fibres  are  permitted  to  die  gradually  from  the 
cessation  of  the  conditioos  necessary  to  the 
support  of  life,  or  whether  they  are  suddenly 
deprived  of  their  vital  properties,  by  hea^ 
chemical  means,  &o.  8.  We  may  add  that, 
according  to  Brown-S^nard,  the  eleetro-miotive 
power,  at  least  in  muscles,  after  it  has  dis^ 
peared  naturally  after  death,  may  be  repro- 
dooed  with  the  other  vital  properties,  by  the 
influence  of  injections  of  ozy^nated  blood. 
9.  In  the  different  contractile  tissues  the  eleo- 
tro-motive  power  is  always  proportioned  to  tiie 
mechanical  power  of  the  tissue.  10.  Other 
animal  tissues  may  produce  electro-motive  ac- 
tion ;  but  it  is  neither  so  strong  as  the  action 
of  the  nerves  and  muscles,  nor  eo  regular ;  nor 
does  it  vanish  with  the  vital  properties  of  the 
tissues;  nor  does  it,  lastiy,  undergo  those  sud- 
den variations  of  intensity  and  direction,  which 
may  be  thw  briefly  stated :  11.  The  galvaoio 
current  in  muscles  when  in  the  act  of  oontrao- 


tion,  and  in  nerves  when  oonveying  motian 
or  leniation,  undergoes  a  sudden  and  great 
diminntion  of  its  intouity.  (We  have 
above  tltat  there  b  emne  reascm  to  doaU  the 
aocnraoy  of  this  law  aa  regards  mnsdes.)  11 
MoBoles  inaeUve  frcHn  the  contrary  acfloB  irf 
the  pareleotronwnio  layer,  when  contracdng, 
become  active  in  the  oppodte  du^on  to  that 
which  muscles  in  a  state  of  rest  exhibit  Henca 
it  must  be  concluded  that  the  electro-motira 
force  of  the  parelectronomio  layer  remains  tm- 
stant  in  the  act  of  oontraotioo.  18.  If  any  p&ii 
of  a  nerve  is  submitt^  to  the  acticm  of  a  pe^ 
manent  current,  the  nerve  in  its  whole  aient 
suddenly  undeigoes  a  material  change  in  iti 
internal  constitution,  which  disappean  on  brak- 
ing the  circuit,  aa  suddenly  aa  it  came  on.  14. 
The  electrio  phenomena  of  motor  and  smatiTe 
nerves  are  (dentioaL  Both  classes  ct  uorca 
transmit  irritation  in  both  diiectioni.  Ve  wiD 
merely  ei^  in  od^tion  to  these  laws,  tbs^  in 
examming  who  was  right  between  Galvani  and 
Yolta,  we  find  that  they  both  were,  in  some 
points,  right,  and  in  some  others  wrong.  Gal- 
vani was  right  in  saying  that  there  ig  an  am- 
mal  electricity,  and  volta  was  ri^t  in  lootiog 
at  the  heterogeneity  of  metals  as  a  sonroe  d 
electricity;  and  had  he  extended  his  views 
to  the  li^ng  tissues,  he  wonld  have  found  that 
there  also,  as  in  metals,  where  there  are  two 
heterogenic  particles  in  contact  one  with  the 
other,  a  galvanic  current  is  generated.  II.  7^ 
production  of  ttatie  electricity  in  animU. 
A  constant  production  of  this  kind  of  eleetri- 
ci^  cannot  be  doubted:  but,  animals  and  men 
being  in  free  commum cation  with  the  eirtli, 
it  is  rarely  poanble  to  ascertain  the  presencs 
of  this  electridty.  But  when  the  body  a 
man  is  insulated,  he  may  aflbct  tiie  electrome- 
ter. If  two  men  are  insulated,  as  it  often  oc- 
curs that  they  are  both  charged  by  difi^rent 
electricities,  there  is,  when  tiiey  touch  each 
other,  a  peculiar  crackling,  and  sometimea  a 
spark,  announcing  the  combination  of  the  rit- 
reoos  and  the  rednons  electricity.  In  irj 
weather  many  persons  may  hear  the  sound  and 
see  the  Bgbt  r^ulting  from  such  a  combinati(«, 
when  they  suddenly  puU  off  the  articles  of  dies 
in  contact  with  their  skin.  Dr.  Schneider  men- 
tions a  Of^udiin  friar,  who,  on  remorin;  hii 
cowl,  used  to  perceive  a  number  of  shininft 
crackling  qtarks  pasnng  fVom  his  aoalpi  But 
it  is  in  this  country  that  the  most  interestiiig 
fact,  concerning  the  production  statk  el«c- 
tridty,  has  been  observed.  It  was  in  a  lady 
who,  fbr  many  months,  was  in  an  eleetrical 
state  so  different  from  that  of  surroimding 
bodiee,  that,  whenever  she  was  but  alightl/ 
insulated  by  a  carpet  or  other  non-conducting 
medium,  sparks  wonld  pass  between  her  per- 
son  and  any  object  she  approached;  when 
she  was  most  favorably  circumstanced,  four 
sparks  per  minute  would  pass  fr<Hn  her  finger 
to  the  brass  ball  of  the  stove  at  the  distaiwe  » 
U  in^L  From  the  pain  which  acoompanied 
the  paaiage  of  the  iparkBi,  her  condition  na  ■ 
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8(nine<tfmudiAMtnDjbrttofaer.  Thecironni- 
Btanoes  wfaioh  appesEed  moBt  foTonible  to  the 
jnodaction  of  efectridtTf  were  an  atmoephere 
of  80**  Fahr.,  tranqiUllit7  of  mind,  and  social 
ei^OTment ;  whilst  a  low  tempcffatore  and  de- 
presasQg  emoUons  diminished  it  in  a  oorre- 
spondiDg  degree.  The  phenomenon  was  first 
noticed  daring  the  oocnrrence  of  an  anrora 
borealis;  and  though  its  first  appearance  was 
sadden,  its  departare  was  gradual.  Artides 
of  dress  had  no  inflaence  apon  its  intensitj. 

ANIMAL  H£AT.  All  the  hi^er  classes  of 
animals  have  the  power  of  maintaining  a  tem- 
peratare  uniform,  within  certain  limits,  what- 
ever may  be  that  of  the  external  medinm  to 
which  thej  are  exposed.  Ko  animal  has  this 
power  in  so  high  a  degree  as  man.  He  is  ena^ 
bled  to  live  in  the  torrid  zone,  in  loodities  in 
which  daring  a  large  part  of  the  year  the  ther- 
mometer reaches  110^,  and  where  It  is  eomo- 
times  found  aa  hl^  as  180°,  and  to  support 
existence  within  the  arctio  circle  at  a  tempera- 
tore  of  70°  or  102°  below  the  freezing  point  of 
water.  Though  existing  in  the  highest  degree 
among  birds  and  mammals,  the  heat-produdng 
power  is  found  even  in  the  lowest  scale  of  ani- 
mal existence ;  when  water  containing  infusoria 
is  frozen,  each  minute  animalcule  oontinnee  to 
live  for  a  time  in  a  drop  which  surroaods  it, 
and  which  seems  kept  from  freezing  bj  the 
heat  evolved  from  its  bodv.  In  all  cusses  of 
organic  beings,  the  animal  heat  bears  a  certain 
ratio  to  the  activity  of  respiration:  cold-blooded 
animals  breathe  slowly  and  Infrequently ;  in 
hibernating  animals,  during  their  winter  deev, 
the  respiratory  movements  become  exoeedindy 
feeble,  when  roused  by  external  sUmulas,  ttw 
respiration  becomes  active  and  their  heat  re- 
toms;  birds,  in  whom  the  respiratory  organs 
are  more  highlv  developed  than  in  any  other 
class  of  animus,  have  a  temperature  exceed- 
ing that  of  any  other  olasa.  The  expired  air 
is  not  the  same  aa  that  taken  into  the  longs ; 
it  is  not  only  loaded  with  watery  vapor,  but 
a  certain  portion  of  its  oxygen  has  disap- 
peared and  is  replaced  by  carbonic  acid,  the 
ordinary  product  of  the  combustion  of  pure 
carbon  in  oxygen  gas.  Han  takes  duly  into 
his  system  in  the  shape  of  food  a  lai^  propor- 
tion of  carbw ;  a  very  maaH  part  of  thu  is 
found  in  tiie  fecea  and  mine,  bnt  the  greater 
pert  has  disappeared,  and  yet  the  inmvidnal 
does  not  increase  in  weight;  the  carbon  has 
been  exhaled  from  the  lungs  in  the  form  of 
carbonic  add.  By  carefally  weighing  all  the 
articles  oonsnmed  by  a  regiment  of  soldiers, 
866  strong,  for  a  month,  and  submitting  them 
to  elementary  analysis,  after  allowing  for 
the  quantity  contained  in  the  excretions,  Lie- 
big  (Familiar  Letters  on  Chemistry,  p.  818, 
I/>od.  1861)  calculates  the  average  amount  of 
carbon  daily  exhaled  from  the  lungs  and  skin 
to  be  1S.9  oz.  for  each  individool.  As  tbe  re- 
sult of  a  number  of  observations  made  by  col- 
lecting the  carbonic  add  expired  from  the  lungs, 
Carpenter  estimates  the  qnantity  of  carbon  ex- 


haled didly  1^  a  healthy  adolt  from  the  loaga 
at  8  OS,  The  oarbonio  add  expired  from  the 
Inn^is  not  formed  in  thoseoivans;  itiabronght 
to  ttiem  by  the  venous  blood  from  the  ri^t 
eavitjr  of  the  heart;  in  the  longs  the  carbonic 
acid  IS  given  off  and  oxygen  absorbed,  and  the 
blood  uius  vivified  is  distributed  by  the  left 
nde  of  the  heart,  and  the  arteries  throughout 
the  body!  to  be  again  converted  in  the  course 
of  the  circalation  into  venous  blood.  Nor  is  the 
union  between  the  carbon  and  oxygen  at  once 
completed,  and  oarbonio  add  thus  directly 
formed  from  its  oonstitaents  as  in  ordinary  oom- 
bustion ;  in  all  probability  a  nnmber  of  inter- 
mediate compoands  are  formed  which  chemists 
have  not  yet  succeeded,  andwhich  theymaynev- 
er  succeed,  in  isoladng^  and  carbonic  acid  is  the 
last  of  a  series,  each  richer  in  oxygen  than  the 
one  that  preceded  it.  In  whatever  way,  how- 
ever, the  combination  may  be  e£focted,  the  re- 
sult is  the  same ;  as  much  heat  is  prodaoed  as 
would  be  given  out  by  the  direct  combustion 
of  pure  carbon  in  oxygen  gas;  the  heat  is  sim- 
ply diffused  over  a  wider  space  and  a  longer 
time.  Beside  the  carbonic  acid  the  expired  ur 
is  saturated  with  watery  vapor,  the  ordinary 
daily  amount  of  water  thus  exhsled  varying 
from  16  to  20  oz.  Of  this  the  greater  part  is 
derived  indirectJy  from  tbe  flaid  taken  as  drink, 
but  a  portion  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  union 
witbin  the  tissues  of  oxygen  with  the  uncom- 
bined  hydrogen  oontuned  in  certtun  varieties 
of  food,  and  the  heat  thos  produced  goes  to  re- 
inforce that  i^ven  out  by  tha  transformation  of 
oarbon  into  oarbonio  abid.  Independent  of 
these  two  main  sonroes  of  heat  thus  pointed 
out,  m^ate  qnantities  of  the  phosphorus  and 
sulphorwhidi  are  constituents  of  the  tissues 
are  constantly  being  oxidized,  and  eliminated 
as  phosphorio  and  sulphnrio  acids  in  combina- 
tion with  some .  bsse ;  indeed,  every  change  by 
which  either  the  tissues  themselves  or  the  sab- 
stances  which  find  their  way  into  the  blood 
become  further  oxygenized  is  attended  with  the 
evolution  of  caloric.  In  temperate  dimates  a 
greater  amoont  of  caloric  is  re(^nired  in  winter 
tlian  in  summer ;  there  is  an  mcreased  appe- 
tite for  l  eat-prodncing  food,  and  a  larger 
maoant  of  carbonic  acid  is  exhaled.  Thus,  in 
the  careful  exporimenta  made  by  U.  Barral 
npon  himself  wlule  in  sunmer  the  exhalation 
amoonted  to  bnt  7.8  o&  of  oarbon  a  day,  in 
winter  it  rose  to  10.8  oz.  In  the  torrid  zone 
t4>petite  is  languid,  and  tiie  diet  consists 
lai^y  of  watery  and  unsubstantial  fruity 
while  the  Esquimaux  revd  oa  raw  blubber  and 
the  fat  hver  of  the  walrus.  The  dyspeptic,  the 
man  of.  feeble  appetite  and  diffiotUt  digestion, 
is  pinched  and  frozen  in  winter,  while  tbe 
strong  and  robust,  with  abundant  food,  et^oy 
increased  strength  and  activity.  In  cases  of 
starvation  the  reduction  of  the  animal  heat 
seems  to  be  tbe  immediate  cause  of  death.  In 
Choesat's  experiments  (see  Abstikxkcx),  birds 
lived  until  every  particle  of  fat  that  could  bo 
taken  up  was  oonsomed.  Up  to  that  period 
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the  maximnm  beat  did  not  faS,  but  the  Anrnal 
TuiadoD  in  thou  anlmab  amounting  mdina- 
tUj  to  11**  wu  inoraased  to  6".  On  tiie  last 
di^  of  Ufe  the  temperature  began  to  fiill,  and  this 
ful  otmtinQed  steadily  hoar  by  hour  nntil  death 
anperrened,  the  total  fall  on  the  last  day 
amountiDg  to  25°.  If  after  the  All  had  com- 
menced, external  heat  was  appUed,  the  animals 
revived,  reoovOTed  the  nse  of  tiieir  senaea, 
moved  aboat,  and  took  food  when  presented  to 
them,  and  if  the  external  warmu  was  oon- 
tinnra  mitil  digration  was  completed^  they  re- 
covered. Fat  is  of  mnoh  more  oonaeqnence  in 
enabling  an  animal  to  resist  starvation  than 
Tolame  of  mnscle.  In  a  celebrated  instance 
recorded  by  Mr.  Martell,  (Trans,  of  Limuean 
8oo.  vol.  xi.  p.  44),  a  pig  weighing  l&O  poands 
was  boned  in  its  sty  for  160  days,  nnder  80  feet 
of  the  chalk  of  Dover  diff.  when  tskw  oa^ 
it  was  stfll  alive,  hnt  ita  wdght  was  rednoed  to 
40  Iba.— The  normal  temperatore  oi  the  hnmaa 
t»o^,  in  a  state  of  bealtb,  Is  about  100<*F.  It 
Taries,  however,  according  to  the  observaUona 
of  Dr.  J.  Davy,  6^°,  the  lowest  tempen^re  ob- 
served baving  been  96.6°,  the  highest  102°.  It 
voold  appear  from  the  experiments  of  HM.  Bee- 
qnerel,  and  Bresohet  {Arenives  ds  Muamm,  torn, 
xi.  p.  403),  that  moscnlar  contraction  is  at- 
tended with  the  disenga^ment  of  heat.  When 
the  biceps  was  thrown  into  vigorona  contrao* 
tioD,  as  in  strongly  fiexing  the  arm,  the  temper- 
ature was  raised  1°,  and  repeated  movements 
of  any  one  mnsde  produced  an  elevation  of  2°. 
General  exercise  seems  to  raise  not  only  the 
temperature  of  the  muscles,  bat  that  of  Uie  in- 
ternal parts;  thus,  abcordinff  to  the  obeerva" 
tions  of  Dr.  3.  Davy  (FliUoaoph.  Trans,  fw 
1814),  the  temperatnre  of  the  urine  being  100^ 
while  in  a  state  of  repose,  that  passed  imme^- 
ately  after  taking  exercise  was  101.6°.  The 
temperatnre  of  in&nts,  under  fitvorable  oircnm- 
stanoes,  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  adalts. 
They,  however,  have  less  power  of  generating 
heat,  and  oonseqnently  of  redsting  cold.  The 
yonnger  the  infant,  the  greater  the  deficiency 
in  the  heat-producing  power,  and  this  is 
^eatest  in  children  prematurely  bom.  Dr. 
Edwards  found  the  temperature  of  a  7  months* 
child,  2  or  8  hours  after  its  birth,  but  89.6°  F. 
tiiough  in  the  mean  time  it  had  been  well 
Bwathed,  and  placed  near  a  good  fire.  The  same 
thing  obtains  with  regard  to  the  young  of  the 
inferior  animals.  Than  la,  however,  a  remarit- 
able  differmce  in  this  respect,  aoowdhig  to 
their  degree  (^development  at  birth.  Thus,  the 
young  gninea-pifl^  which  runs  about  and  picks 
up  its  food  as  soon  as  bom,  is  independent  ot 
the  warmth  derived  from  the  mother,  trbUe 
the  yonng  of  animals  bom  blind,  cats,  dogs, 
rabbits,  &o.,  when  removed  from  oontact  with 
the  body  of  the  mother,  rapidly  lose  th^r  heat. 
The  physical  cause— the  activity  of  respiration, 
and  the  wnseqaent  amount  of  carbon  consum- 
ed— ia  wisely  co-ordinated  with  the  various 
babitaof  the  animal. — ^The  temperature  of  the 
aged  ia  tiw  aanw  with  that  of  adnltS}  but 
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like  infanta,  th^  power  of  redstangcdld  is  nur 
teriaUy  lessened.  When  the  therm«net«r  fldb 
mwA  oelow  the  freering  point,  there  ia  slw^ 
an  increase  in  the  mortality,  due  to  flw  greater 
number  of  deaths  among  the  feeUe  ud  tiie 
aged. — While  in  health,  and  nn^cHdinary  ex- 
posure, the  temperature  of  the  body  varies  bat 
little  from  100°  F.,  a  much  greater  -rariation 
occurs  in  disease;  In  maladies  attended  witb  a 
frequent  pulse,  and  an  accelerated  resi^ratimi, 
the  animal  heat  hfound  to  be  increased  fixun  2° 
to  8°  above  its  normal  standard^  and  in  a  case  of 
tetanusgit  has  been  notioed  as  high  as  110.76°  F. ; 
on  tiie  other  hand,  when  the  breathing  is  dow, 
and  the  pulse  infrequent  the  temperature  of  the 
body  ia  often  very  much  lowered.  It  has  been 
noticed  as  low  as  78°  in  asthma,  and  in  d^olera 
has  fallen  to  67°.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  some 
^seasas  the  temperature  ocoanraaSy  riseseon- 
riderably  after  death;  this  has  been  notieed 
ohiefly  in  eholera,  and  in  yellow  ibrcr.  In 
some  oases  of  the  latter  disease,  in  wUdh  the 
temperature  had  not  exceeded  104°  daring  life, 
Dr.  Sennett  Dowler,  of  New  Orleans,  has  found 
the  thermometer,  introduced  into  an  in<U£don  in 
the  tU^h  after  death,  rise  to  113°.  In  these 
eases,  molecular  life  still  exists  after  the  patimt 
expires ;  the  voluntary  muscles  often  oontraot 
of  themselves,  causing  the  limbs  or  body  to 
change  -their  position,  and  oontraction  of  the 
muscles  can  readily  beexdted  by  striking  tbem 
a  (harp  blow, — In  hotoonntriee,  the  body  is  t^- 
ten  expoeed  to  a  temperature  more  elevated 
than  its  own,  and  the  woi^en,  in  many  ooeit- 
pations,  those  employed  in  g^ABS-hoases,  iimr 
fcmnderies^  gas-WOTn,  fto.,  ore  oooaaonallj  ex- 
posed to  a  ^ree  of  heat  much  greater  than 
that  ever  produced  bythe  sun  upon  the  sorfooe 
of  die  earuL  The  workmen  of  Sir  T.  Ohantrey 
were  in  the  habit  of  entering  the  ovens  in 
which  his  moulds  were  dried,  while  the  floor 
was  red  hot,  and  the  theraiometer  in  the  lur 
stood  at  880°  F.,  and  Ohabert,  the  fire-king, 
would  expose  himself  for  a  short  time  to  a  beat 
of  600°  or  600°  F.  In  some  experiments  made 
by  MM.  Berger  and  Delaroche,  the  thermome- 
ter placed  under  the  tongne  of  a  man  who  had 
been  for  some  time  exposed  to  a  heated  at- 
mosphere, showed  an  elevation  of  7°,  and  the 
same  gentlemen,  experimenting  on  animals  by 
ora&mig  them  in  an  atmoephwe  heated  from 
132°  to  SDIS  until  they  died,  fb^nd  that  in  no 
Instuioe,  pravioufl  to  deathjwas  the  temperature 
raised  more  than  18°.  under  exposure  to 
heat,  evaporation  from  the  sor&ce  is  the  means 
which  nature  employs  to  maintain  the  equi- 
librium. Much  more  fluid  is  commonly  poured 
out  than  is  used  to  lower  the  temperature  by 
evaporaldon,  the  amount  dq>ending  pt^y  on 
idiosyntoasy,  partly  on  the  amount  of  fluid  pre- 
viously ingested.  Thus,  Dr.  Sonthwood  Smith 
(Philosophy  of  Health)  weighed,  in  their 
clothes,  a  nnmber  of  men  employied  in  the 
Phenix  gas-works,  in  London,  previous  to  and 
after  their  being  e^Mieed  to  an  intense  heat  in 
drawing  and  charging  the  retorts  and  making 


mtheflreB.  The ezponre lasted 4B  mbiatee; 
the  ftTenge  loss  of  weight  was  8  Ibi.  6  oz.,  the 
ma^mmn  loeB  4  Ihe.  8  oz.,  tlie  nuDimiiin  S  Ibe. 
6  01.  Ae  is  the  oise  with  oold,  bo  a  oontinu- 
anoe  of  hot  weather  alwajs  largely  increases 
the  bills  of  mortality ;  it  at  the  same  time  ex- 
hansts  the  ener^es  ^  ihe  system,  and  augments 
the  li^itability  of  the  intestanal  canal,  while  in 
our  large  oities,  it  ronsea  into  action  nnmerona 
caases  of  disease  which  might  be  obviated  bj 
better  hygiodc  regolations. 

AKIMAL  MAGNETISM,  called  also  Mxsmzb- 
mt,  a  force  or  flnld  by  means  of  which  a  pecu- 
liar influence  mar  be  exerted  on  the  animal 
ajstem.  Aboat  the  middle  of  the  181^  ooitaij, 
■ereral  persons  in  di&rait  parta  <rf  Ennnie 
«oao^Tea  the  idea  that  men  are  souible  fo  the 
infloaioe  of  mwoettsm.  AnuHig  others  who 
had  each  ^Jiffata  was  Maximilian  Hell,  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy  at  Vienna,  in  the  year  17^ ; 
and  he  advised  a  phyBi<»an  of  his  acqtudntaaioe, 
Dr.  Frederic  Anthony  Mesmer,  to  whether 
be  ooald  not  cure  diseases  with  the  magnet. 
Hesmer  was  pleased  with  the  idea,  made  a 
number  of  experiments,  fotmd  that  he  conld 
exercise  a  singolar  inflnenca  on  his  patients, 
and  soon  he  ^d  chum  to  the  discovery  of  a 
great  curative  agent  in  magnetism.  Fopolar 
attention  was  drawn  to  him  and  his  new  mode 
of  treatibw  disease ;  many  patients  placed  them- 
selves  imaer  his  ehBrg&  and  a  large  proportion 
of  them  bdng  enred,  th^  aided  greatly  to  in- 
oreaae  his  fime.  Hell  som  daimed  to  be  the 
real  disoorerer,  and  a  serious  diqinte  arose  be- 
tween him  and  Hesmer.  The  latter  decil&red 
that  he  did  not  core  his  patients  by  mineral 
magnetism  bnt  by  animal  magnetism,  a  peooliar 
agent  develt^ied  in  his  own  body,  and  conducted 
to  the  patients  either  with  or  without  magnets. 
This  dispute  was  followed  by  others.  "Vienna 
soon  became  a  disagreeable  place,  and  early  in 
1TY8  Mesmer  made  his  appearance  in  Paris,  from 
which,  as  the  great  centre  of  science  and  utera- 
tnre.  he  proposed  to  send  forth  his  doctrines  to 
all  the  world.  He  soon  caused  an  excitement 
in  the  French  metropolis,  and  became  a  world- 
fiunoos  man.  Public  opinion  was  decidedly  la 
liis  fiiTor  for  a  time^  more  parliculariy  among 
the  U^ier  elassss;  and  sevwal  works  which  he 
published  in  1779  and  1781  were  very  fiivwably 
received.  He  ventured  to  address  a  note  to  the 
French  government,  stating  tiiat  he  had  dis- 
covered an  agent  by  which  most  of  the  diseases 
of  the  human  frune  could  be  cured,  and  re- 
questing the  grant  of  a  certain  chateau  and  ad- 
joining lands,  as  a  reward  for  his  discovery, 
and  as  a  place  for  the  establishment  of  a  great 
healing  institute.  Thegovemmentreplied,refd*- 
ing  his  request,  bnt  offering  him  a  yearly  -penmKm 
of  20,000  livres,  and  a  certain  sum  for  the 
establishment  of  a  hospitd,  on  condition  that 
he  should  teach  his  doctrines  to  some  persons, 
of  whom  8  should  be  selected  bj  the  govern- 
ment 1^  reacted  tSie  oflfor;  snd  ocnnplained 
at  having  bew  iU  treated  by  the  aoUiontleB  of 
a  nation,  upcm  which  he  proposed  to  oo^br  hi- 
TOLL— 


estimable  UesEinga.  Bis  friends,  dadrous  (4 
giving  him  some  peonniary  reward  for  his 
oisooTeries,  proposed  that  classes  should  be 
formed  of  pupils,  whom  he  should  instmot  in 
ftwiiTHil  magnetism.  Each  pupil  should  p^  100 
livres  as  tuition  fee,  and  nind  himself  not  to 
teach  others.  These  classes  were  formed,  and 
they  pud  him  in  all  840,000  livres — an  immense 
fortune  for  such  a  man.  Among  his  pupils  were 
many  men  of  rank,  some  of  whom  were  then<»> 
afterward  became  eminent.  Lafayette,  D'£s- 
premenil,  the  Marquis  de  Paysigur,  uid  Dr. 
D*Ealon,  were  members  of  his  dasses.  D^EsIon 
was  a  man  of  much  influence,  and  held  the  post 
of  phy^dcia^  to  the  king's  tffother.  He  took 
great  interest  in  animal  magnetism,  used  it  in 
his  practice,  and  made  a  luge  fivtame  by  Us 
means.  In  178^  the  French  govemment  or- 
dered the  me^oat  fiumlty  of  Pans  to  inveetlgata 
Vesmer*s  thecuy,  and  nu^  a  report  upon  it 
Under  thia  order  a  commlsBloD  was  appointed 
of  a  dozen  persons,  among  whran  were  Fl'anklin, 
LaTOimer,  Bailly,  and  Jussien.  Mesmer  refosed 
to  ^pear  before  them,  but  D'Eslou  took  his 

Slace,  made  himself  the  advocate  of  the  new 
octrine,  and  tried  a  great  number  of  eiperi- 
ments  before  them.  They  investigated  the 
whole  sn^ect  oareftilly,  and  published  an  able 
report,  drawn  up  by  Bailly  and  signed  by  all 
the  members  of  tiie  o(Hnmisrion  save  Jossiea. 
The  report  admitted  that  a  great  influence  waq 
wrought  upon  D^EskHi's  sutjecta,  but  tids  in- 
fluence was  ascribed  chiefly  to  the  imagination. 
The  imfffesrim  left  on  the  public  mina  tj  the 
report  was,  that  Mesmer  was  a  charlatan.  Jus* 
sieu  thought  there  was  more  in  animal  magnet- 
ism than  the  m^ority  oi  the  oommisaion  could 
discover,  bnt  his  views  were  otmddered  to  be<tf 
little  weight  comparatively;  and  tiie  report 
fixed  pubho  opinion.  Meemer's  pupils  adhered 
to  him  faithfully,  but  the  seneral  voice  declared 
him  to  be  a  quack ;  and  from  that  time  he 
ceased  to  command  public  respect  Indeed,  tha 
report  may  be  said  to  have  extingnished  liim: 
after  1784  he  exercised  littie  influence,  and 
other  men  became  the  leaders  of  the  researches 
into  the  natore  of  the  new  agent  The  animal 
magnetism,  however,  of  Mesmer,  was  very  dif- 
ferent ftom  that  of  oar  day.  Ite  generally 
treated  his  jntirats  by  pladng  magnets  on  dif- 
forent  parts  of  their  bodies,  or  by  having  them 
rit  round  a  covered  tub,  from  the  cover  of  which 
an  iron  rod  went  oat  to  each  perscm,  the  whole 
party  being  connected  by  touching  hands,  and 
DT  a  cord  which  passed  round  each  person.  He 
also  made  passes  with  his  hands  on  or  near 
thetr  bodies.  Under  this  treatinent,tlie  patients 
fblt  a  cold,  prickling  sensation  pervadmg  the 
limbs  or  b«ly,  tiien  nervous  twitchings,  drow- 
siness, sleep,  and  sometimes  cramp,  and  oonvnl- 
sions,  and  alleviation  of  pain  in  those  who  were 
snfiering  with  nervous  disesses.  Mesm»  had 
not  disoovwed  what  is  now  omridered  the  most 
Inqtortant  result  of  animal  magnetism— aom- 
lUunbuHsm,  which  was  discovered,  or  at  least 
tonight  befive  the  publio,  by  the  Hanpiis  da 
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Poyafigor  about  the  T-MT 1786.  This  was  reallj 
the  gmt  discorery  in  animal  magnetism,  and 
without  it,  all  Uesmer's  discoveries  most  have 
ftn^ver  remained  incapable  of  clear  proof^  sub* 
Ject  to  the  reasonable  enspidon  of  qnad^ery, 
and  comparaaveljr  valueless  to  mankind  in 
gener^.  Pnys^gor  was  a  zealous  and  unosten- 
tatiooa  pbilaothrwist,  and  he  devoted  bis  life 
to  teaching  animal  magnetism,  and  to  the  prac- 
tice of  It  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick.  8iall,t}ieTe< 
port  of  178^  mppoited  bj  the  influeooe  of  the 
government,  which  had  oansed  20,000  copies 
of  it  to  be  distributed,  held  possession  of  the 
pablio  mind,  and  tiie  mesmerists  were  litUe 
oeard  or  were  Io<d:ed  iqran  as  charlatans. 
But  magnetio  Bomnamboliim  with  insennbilitjr 
to  pain,  and  clairvoyance,  ftuulabed  evidence 
to  investigators,  against  which  no  prqjadice 
ooold  BQsttun  itseH  Animal  magneUsm  wanted 
a  writer  of  ability  and  repntation  to  defend  it 
in  a  creditable  manner;  and  that  writer  ap- 
peared in  Delenze,  aasistant  secretary  and  nata- 
ralist  of  the  Jardin  da  Plantet.  He  was  a 
man  mnch  respected  aa  an  author,  a  naturalist, 
and  amanof  probi^;  and  Msinflnenoein&vor 
at  mesmerism  was  great  In  1818  he  pubUshed 
a  "  (Mllcal  Histcny  of  Animal  Magnetism  and 
other  firimdly  pubUcations  followed  r^ridly  in 
Stance  and  Germany.  Several  able  Gennaa 
phyuologists  spoke  (^the  new  agent  as  worthy 
of  attention.  Well-condncted  magazines  were 
established  to  propagate  its  principles.  The 
Pnuaian  government  took  notice  of  it  so  far  in 
1617,  as  to  order  that  none  save  physicians 
dionld  practise  it;  and  in  the  following  year, 
the  aoademy  of  sciences  of  Berlin  offered  a 
prijEe  for  the  best  treatise  on  the  subject ;  but  this 
offer  was  sabseqnently  withdrawn.  Ennemoser, 
Eliue,  Kieser,  Wolfarth,  and  Nees  von  Esen- 
b«c^  defended  meanerism  in  books  and  maga- 
mam  before  the  German  public,  and  De- 
leuze  kept  the  suljeet  befbre  E^oe,  by  pub- 
lishing a  number  of  works.  In  1626,  Dr. 
Poiasao,  a  joong  pfayddan  and  an  enthusiastio 
beUever  in  aninui  magnetism,  demanded  of  the 
itmd  academy  of  medicine  in  Paris,  that  an- 
other commission  should  be  appointed,  and 
another  investigation  made.  The  Bul^ject  was 
too  important,  and  its  friends  were  too  strong, 
to  permit  even  its  enemies  to  pass  it  by  with  a 
sneer ;  and  hostile  as  the  mf^ority  of  the  aca- 
demy were  to  its  pretenaons,  they  yet  saw  fit 
to  grant  Foissao's  petition.  The  new  commi*- 
sioD  was  composed  of  9  men  of  learning  and 
perspicacity,  several  of  whom  had  European  rep- 
utationa,  ana  all  of  whom  were  admitted  to  he 
men  cafiaUe,  if  they  oonld  be  impartial,  doing 
Justioe  to  ib^  appcduted  task.  Their  report 
ms  anxiously  awaited.  Kagnetism  had  made 
an  invasion  upon  the  territories  ot  medical  tt^ 
diUon,  and  general  experience  and  philosophic 
probability ;  it  bad  appealed  from  the  hostility 
€t  the  ^freat  to  the  Judgment  of  the  multitude. 
It  was  in  vun  that  its  friends  were  treated  as 
charlatans  by  the  medical  faenlly  and  Hie  ma- 
jority of  the  learned;  the  nun  who  had  wit- 


nessed mesmeric  experiments,  among  his  fiieodi, 
wonld  believe  in  despite  of  all  the  aathori^ 
which  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him. 
The  new  investigation  was  to  dedde  which  ud« 
was  right ;  but  their  opinion  was  withheld  for 
6  years  after  the  appointment  of  the  oommia- 
sion.  At  last,  in  1831,  the  report  was  rendered. 
The  committee  had  dedded  unaiwnoQ^  in 
&vor  of  the  preten^ons  of  animal  magnetisiL 
They  reporter  that  it  is  a  force  capable  of  eio- 
dsi]^  a  powerftil  influence  on  the  bamu  qr^ 
tern;  that  this  influence  does  not  dqwnd  vpon 
the  imagination ;  that  it  doea  not  act  with  equal 
force  on  aD  persons,  and  Is  ahnoet  if  not  qmts 
powerless,  so  far  as  tliey  conld  observe^  upoa 
some ;  that  it  iqaj  produce  somnambulic  sleep; 
but  that  in  this  sleep,  it^ury  to  the  sems 
of  sensation  does  not  cause  a  sense  of  pun; 
that  the  sleeper  ordinarily  cau  hear  no  eonnd 
save  the  voice  of  the  magnetizer;  that  the 
sleeper's  nerves  of  touch  and  smell  cany  no 
seosatioD  to  the  brun,  unless  excited  by  tbs 
ma^netizer;  that  some  Edeepers  can  see  vitfa 
their  ^es  dosed,  can  foretell  accunitel;,  eTsn 
months  in  advance,  the  time  of  the  aoceea  of 
efdleptio  fits^  or  the  time  of  th«r  cure,  and  oaa 
diBoover  the  diseases  of  peiaons  wiu  whom 
they  are  placed  in  magnetio  connecdoD ;  and 
that  persons  suffering  with  weaknes^  pUIl^ 
epileptic  fits,  and  paralyds,  were  partiaUjr  or 
entirely  cured  by  magnetic  treatment  The 
report  created  a.  great  sensation;  it  gave  i 
powerful  impulse  to  the  investigation  of  nesmer- 
ism,  and  extended  it  into  Britain  and  America, 
where  it  bad  been  almost  unknown  before.  In 
1838,  J.  COolquhoun  published,  in  EnsM,! 
trandation  of  the  report  with  remarks;  in 
1886,  he  published  an  original  work  on  the 
same  snlject,  entitled  Ina  Seoelata ;  in  l&lOt 
the  Bev.  Chwmcey  Hare  Townsbend  published 
his  "Facta  of  Kesmerism:"  and  a  6.  Atkin- 
son, Dr.  Eniotson,  Wm.  LauA  and  Frafewr 
Gr^goiT  of  Edinbniigh,  fbllowed.  At  this  tima 
Barni  Dnpotet  was  aotive  in  France ;  and  a 
number  of  persons  were  lecturing  and  tJwA- 
menting  throughout  the  United  States,  iatont 
the  year  1840,  Baron  Earl  von  Beioheobai;^ 
s  German  eminent  for  discoveries  in  chemistry, 
and  for  labors  to  further  the  industrial  intereris 
of  his  native  country,  became  interested  in 
animal  magnetism,  and  the  result  wss  tbe  poV 
lication  of  several  Urge  and  careiully  written 
works,  in  which  he  daims  to  have  found  % 
foroe,  floid,  or  principle  which  he  calls  Oi,  ot 
as  we  should  spell  it  in  English  (to  preserve  the 
pronunciation  and  distingniah  from  another 
word  of  the  same  sound),  "  Oad."  This  agen^ 
floowdin^  to  Beichenbach,  is  not  confined  to  tba 
animal  kingdom,  but  pervades  the  mdTOrse, 
be  pen»!ved  in  various  v^ys  by  senative  par- 
sons, has  a  great  influaioe  upon  life  and  health, 
and  like  electricity  and  galvanism,  has  two  oppo- 
site poles,  and  may  be  accumulated  in,  or  oon* 
ducted  away  from,  animal  bodies.  These  aaaer- 
tiona,  however,  are  not  yet  admitted  to  be  veu 
fbnnded  by  meanerio  anthtwitiesL  About  to* 


Mtme  time  that  the  AiutrUn  baron  was 
dooting  his  vesearohes  Into  dw  pad,  a  Kr. 
Brud  of  Uanchester,  Englatid,  disoovered  that 
he  ooold  pTodnee  sleep  In  most  persons  whom 
he  tried,  by  (ffdraliu;  them  to  look  steadily  at 
some  small  oltjeot  abont  a  foot  from  the  eyes, 
and  above  th«r  lereL  He  gave  the  name  of 
hypnotism"  to  the  deep  and  somnambnliun 
thus  prodaoed,  and  styled  hia  theory  for  the 
explanation  of  the  phenomena,  "neorypnolo- 
gy."  Tha  prindplee  discoverea  by  him  were 
^iplied  by  other  persons  in  Tarions  ways,  and 
varionsir  styled  *biology,"  "electro-biology," 
Ac  All  the  phenomena  produced  under  these 
diflbrent  names  are  rabstantiallymeanerio.  Hr. 
Braid  baa  no  &ith  in  (dairvoyanoa  proper;  bat 
h«  admita  an  "exaltation  of  the  senses^  in  tiie 
moRnoio  and  hypnotic  states,  giving  a  delioai^ 
of  peroepticm,  and  sometimes  a  perspicaeity  of 
reasoning  ozoeeding  that  of  the  normal  state. 
These  views  of  Mr.  Braid  are  sanctioned  by 
Dr.  Wm.  B.  Carpenter  in  his  ^' Human  Fhysi- 
olc^,"  which  is  a  standard  work  of  reference 
opon  'phjtAologj  in  England  and  America. 
However,  the  medical  pnNfession  generally  may 
be  coiuidered  as  hosdlS  to  mesmerism ;  and  aU 
the  eydopoadisa  heretofore  published  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  treat  its  phenomena  as  the  effect 
of  ovw>ezcited  imagiuattcma,  or  its  operators  as 
impostors.  It  has  even  been  denounced  frcnn 
the  pnlpi^  as  an  imfdooa  attempt  to  rival  the 
ndraides  sad  prophedea  of  revelation,  or  to  in- 
trodooe  denuniiao  inflnenoe  into  the  manage- 
ment of  hntaun  afiairs. — Let  ns  now  turn  to 
the  alle^  phenomena.  It  is  suf^oeed  tliat 
every  animal  may  influence  othOTs,  or  be 
floenoed  by  the  mesmeric  agent  But,  as  a 
general  roM.  persons  of  ntxoDg  ocmstitutions,  in 
the  vigor  of  u&  and  health,  are  capable  of  ex- 
ercinng  the  most  powerful  magnetic  infiuenoe 
uponotho^;  while  persons  of  delioate  consti- 
tutions and  weak  nerves  are  the  most  suscepti- 
Ue.  There  are  many  methods  of  conveymg 
the  influence;  but  the  most  effective  way  of 
throwing  persons  in  the  magnetic  sleep,  is.  for 
the  magnetizer  to  place  himself  in  immediate 
contact  with  them,  or  to  make  passes  with  his 
bands  veiT  near  them.  Ordinarily  the  magnet 
bet  and  the  patient  are  seated  opposite  to  eaoh 
citiier;  the  foimer,  with  eadi  huid,  1^  hold 
of  the  opporate  hand  of  the  latter,  with  the 
balls  of  the  thumbs  resting  against  each  ofhet. 
ThxxB  they  sit  for  6  or  10  minutes,  or  until  the 
infltienoe  be^ns  to  be  feJt  The  magnetizer 
then  withdraws  his  hands,  and  makes  sbw 
passes  with  open  hands  and  outspread  fingers 
over  the  patient  from  the  head  to  the  foot, 
taming  the  hands  away  while  moving  them 
upward,  and  while  making  the  downward 
passes  keeping  the  points  of  the  fingers  witUn 
mn  inch  or  two  of  the  patient's  clothing.  After 
makiag  a  dozen  or  two  of  such  paaeeB,tiie  mag- 
netizer reBumea  his  former  positioD.  Daring  the 
whole  ci  tills  process  be  keeps  his  attention  on 
tiie  patient^  and  exercises  will  in  silent  oom- 
mancU  that  he  shall  becwne  gomuambuUc  The 
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patient  sbonld  be  stOl,  quiet,  and  resigned. 
Some  persons  can  be  mesmerind  within  a  taw 
minutes;  others  cannot  be  aflboted  by  trifds  of 
an  hour  daSy  £»■  weeks;  but  aAer  the  expert- 
ment  has  once  sooceeded  it  can  be  more  earily 
repeated.  The  patient  beoomes  more  susoeptl' 
ble,  and  the  magnetizer  more  powerful,  by  every 
anooeesftil  trial.  The  patient  who  ooud  not,  at 
first,  be  thrown  into  the  mesmeric  sleep  in  less 
than  an  hour  of  constant  con  toot  with  the  ope- 
rator, may  at  last  be  magnetised  in  a  fow  minatea 
or  seoonds,  without  contact,  by  the  mere  ont- 
Btretched  hand,  glanoe,  or  even  will  of  the  mes- 
merist The  various  stages  of  the  magnetic  in- 
fluence mu'  be  dasaod  as  6.  The  flrst  stage  la 
tint  itf  waking  magneticatitm.  The  patient  feels 
a  ainpilar  inflnenoe  perviding  hisbo^,freqDaiU 
]y  a  priokUng,  acnnewhat  like  that  feu  in  a  Hmb 
aaleep.  Sometimes  there  ia  an  increase  of  tem- 
perature and  sweat  The  seooud  stage  is  that 
of  drowsiness.  The  pulse  beoomes  ndler,  the 
breathing  slower ;  there  is  a  feeling  as  tiiough 
warmth  were  radiating  from  the  stoma(£; 
there  is  a  heavy  pressore  on  the  eyelids,  which 
close  against  will  of  the  patient,  and  he  is 
tmable  to  open  them ;  bat  still  he  retdns  hia 
normal  conaoioasness  and  sensation.  The  third 
stage  is  that  of  coma  or  senseless  deep,  wherein 
be  is  insensible  to  the  loodeet  noises,  and  all  the 
nerves  of  sensation  are  as  if  benumbed.  The 
fourth  stage  is  that  of  magnetic  aomnambnlism. 
The  patient  awakes  from  the  third  stage  into  a 
new  8(diere  <tf  existmoe^  and  aa  another  person. 
He  lias  oonsdonanees  and  aensation,  bnt  th^ 
differ  greatiy  from  those  of  his  normd  oonm- 
tion.  He  hears  only  the  voioe  <^his  magnet- 
izer, or  of  some  person  in  contact  with  him, 
The  magnetizer  can  make  hia  mnsdes  rig^d  in 
almost  any  pontion,  and  has  thepower  of  gov- 
erning his  physical  motions.  His  own  senses 
of  touch,  taste,  and  smell,  appear  to  be  dormant 
but  he  percdves  all  the  impresdons  produced 
on  tiiose  senses  in  the  magnetizer's  framcb  The 
fifth  stage  ia  that  of  ohurvoyanoe.  This  is  a 
heightened  oonditi<Hi  of  the  fourth  stage.  The 
patient  has  means  of  perception  unknown  to 
man  in  his  normal  state,  ami  so  ringular  that 
the  asscstion  ot  thdr  poeKmhm  measured  by 
the  general  experience  of  tJie  raoe^  aippma  to 
be  an  impudent  falsehood  or  impoetdre.  The 
Bonmambnlist  oan  see  with  his  ^es  doeed 
and  bandsged ;  be  «aa  then  even  see  what 
waiting  msa  in  bia  plaoe  cannot  see  with  their 
open  eyee.  He  can  read  the  oontents  of  letters 
unopened ;  he  can  see  through  olothing,  wood, 
and  metal  boxes,  and  walls  ot  brick  or  stone; 
he  can  tell  what  is  going  on  in  the  room  above 
him  or  in  the  room  bdow.  Sometimes  the 
sense  of  dght,  or  a  fecnlly  eatable  of  perceiving 
things  which  the  normal  man  perceives  only  by 
means  of  the  organ  of  vidon— in  the  forehead, 
in  the  -baokheul,  in  the  fingers,  or  in  the 
knuckles  of  the  hand.  Thoa  the  dairvc^ant 
will  sometimes  move  about  holding  his  fist  in 
ftt)nt  of  him  for  tlie  parpose  of  aedng  where  he 
is  going.  How  this  means  of  perception  oaq 
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exut  KWBj  from  the  organs  oS  vUon ;  vhy  it 
ezistB  in  one  part  of  the  body  more  than  an- 
other ;  and  wuy  cm  Rbonld  hare  it  ia  the  hand, 
another  in  the  fordiead,  and  a  third  in  tba 
baefcheafl,«feOTe6lioiMT«y;gopM'tob»aakied; 
bat  to  vhioh  there  fa  no  aatisaotory  anvrer, 
except  for  the  deider,  who  cuts  the  gwdian- 
knot  Vy  a  dedanUkm  that  no  man  erer  did  see 
•are  Ihroogh  hU  <^>en  eyes.  The  ohurroyant 
not  only  sees  things  outside  of  hfa  body,  bat 
even  in  it.  His  whole  pbyaioal  frame  is  trans- 
parent to  him:  he  looks  through  and  sees  all 
the  fonctioDs  of  life  as  thongh  they  wore  going 
on  in  a  glass  oase.  He  can  see  throogh  the 
bodies  of  others  placed  in  magnetic  connection 
with  him,  in  the  same  way.  Frequently  he 
will  deaoribe  with  the  aoooracy  of  his^  anatomi- 
cal, phyriologiosl,  and  patholo^oal  knowledge^ 
the  operattoos  of  healthy  and  diseased  oi^gans; 
and  will  even  prescribe  ronediea  for  dnuse. 
The  dairroyant  oan  hear  also,  without  using 
his  ears,  ana  with  more  aovtenesi  than  oan 
others  in  the  waking  state,  udng  their  ears. 
Sometimes  the  sense  of  hearing  appears  to  have 
Its  seat  at  tlie  {At  of  the  stonuMh;  and  the 
alairroyant  hears  no  sounds  except  those  made 
at  hia  breast.  The  senses  of  taste^  toooh,  and 
nndl,  are  OTdinarUy  InaotiTe.  A  tea^toonfol 
of  the  strongest  mostard  or  cayenne  pepper 
placed  in  the  olairroyaat's  month,  does  not  af* 
feet  him.  He  holds  it  there  or  swallows  it 
down  withoat  ex^eenng  any  unpleasant  feel- 
ing in  his  face.  He  inhales  the  strongest  am- 
monia through  his  nose  with  equal  stolidity. 
He  is  insensible  of  pain ;  he  may  be  pinohea ; 
pins  iDtj  be  thrust  tnroiwh  his  hand  or  into  hia 
b0  at  anna;  even  his  Embs  may  be  oat 
tm  he  shows  no  symptom  of  pam.  He  even 
talks  and  laos^  while  he  knows  that  an  arm 
«r  is  cooling  oS,  Bat  while  so  bsendhle 
to  sensations  npoa  his  own  nerves  of  touch, 
taste,  and  smelly  he  fioels  all  the  impresEdons 
upon  those  of  his  magnetizer.  If  the  latter  be 
nmohed,  the  clairvoyant  winces,  as  though  he 
felt  the  pain  at  the  corresponding  part  at  his 
cwn  body ;  if  the  magnetizer  takes  pe|^>er, 
nit,  vinegar,  or  sugar  into  his  month,  the  pa- 
tient feels  the  taste  too.  He  is  governed  by 
the  will  of  the  magnetizer ;  whatever  the  latter 
orders  him  to  do^  he  does;  and  this  order  is 
understood  and  obeyed,  even  If  not  ^ken,  but 
neraty  thoo^it.  H  the  meanMrizer  teUa  hhn 
that  be  cannot  move,  he  cannot;  if  themeemw^ 
inr  i^ve  him  water  to  drink,  telling  bim  liiat 
it  fa  whfakc^,  the  patientgets  dranf,  and  reds 
andfidfaHke  adninken  man.  If  themesmw- 
izer  sa^  a  stibk  fa  a  gnak^  the  patirait  beUeveB 
it  and  acts  aoocnidiogly.  He  lus  a  particular 
aflbction  for  the  mesmtffaer^  and  likes  to  be 
near,  and  in  contact  with  him ;  he  also  has  a 
partionlar  affection  for  all  other  magnetized 
persons  onder  the  influence  of  hfa  mesmerism ; 
perceives  thdr  presence  more  readily  than  that 
of  other  persons;  and  fa  apt  to  call  them 
brothers  or  sisters.  He  speaks  of  himself  in 
the  mesmerized  state  as  a  oifGsrait  person  tnm 


himself  in  tiie  normal  state ;  or  rather  spesb 
of  his  normal  self  as  a  third  person.  Sonuurn. 
bolista  assert  that  they  see  the  Boofa  of  dseeaael 
penona  and  oonvwBe  with  them,  and  otrtda 
their  extnuffdinazy  knowledge  fr<ni  then.  AH 
the  mental  &oalties  seem  to  be  nmuoslhantt. 
Clairvoyants  speak  with  a  deamess,  inte&gence, 
and  leutting,  which  they  never  possees  in  tbeii 
waking  state;  and  even  ^>eak  properly  <^  nut- 
ters CH  which  they  know  nothing  before  beisg 
meamerized.   They  lose  false  modesty,  and  dis- 
regard many  of  the  usual  oonventionalismB  <^ 
sodetj.   They  are  more  fimuliar  and  cordiil  in 
their  manners  than  in  their  uonnd.  oondi^ 
The  natives  of  those  countries  sodi  as  Franoe, 
Omnai^,  Spdn,  Italy,  &o.,  where  "  Thou"  (t«  or 
du)  fa  the  manner  of  address  between  intimate 
friends  or  near  rdativea,  when  in  the  dHbrronnt 
state,  always  say  "  thou"  to  those  with  wbom 
thOT  oonverse^  A  bashftd  girl,  if  mesmerized, 
will  deliver  a  leotnre  before  a  Is^  aodimoa 
with  all  the  self-posBeaeion  of  the  meet  prsotiMd 
oratw.  Bat  the  di^rvoyant  has  tn^m&j  t 
sense  of  propriety,  which  fa  always  obserni 
He  may  renuun  in  that  state  for  weeks,  or  sven 
months,  and  perform  alf  the  ordinary  fanctions 
of  life  with  r^ilarity  and  ordei^-eatiiii^  drink- 
ing^ and  working  donng  the  day ;  working  witb 
the  eyes  shat,  and  sleeping  during  the  night. 
What  kind  of  deep  thfa  is,  and  how  it  difibn 
from  the  deep  of  the  normal  state,  u  not  de- 
scribed in  the  books.   The  cMrvoyaot  hss  two 
states  of  oonsdousnesa,  or  a  "doable  conadons- 
ness,"  a8itfacaIled,andadonblem^«7.  Vbca 
durvoyant  he  remembers  every  thing  he  era 
did  in  that  oondition,  and  remembers  iIsotlM 
eventsof  Ida  wddng  fife;  birt  irtien  he  retma 
to  the  latter  etate  he  remembers  n<^hiDg  tus 
abnormal  lift,  unlees  it  be  something  which  the 
meamerizer  lias  specially  ordered  him  to  reooDect 
Hie  dzth  stage  is  tliat  of  perfect  ddrvoyaoce. 
Thfa  fa  a  more  exalted  o(mditi<»i  of  the  fifth 
stage.    The  perfect  dairvoyant  sees  wbst  is 
going  on  at  a  dfatanoe  of  hundreds  of  milei^ 
reads  tiie  thoughts  of  all  persons  about  him, 
reads  the  past  and  oan  buly  foretell  the  fnture. 
Hfa  soul  dwells  in  light  and  delight;  he  often 
r^^ts  that  he  cannot  live  in  that  state  fcrever; 
he  shudders  at  the  necesdty  of  bdng  bron^t 
down  again  into  the  dull,  tiresome,  base  world 
a£  mnmal  life.  Between  these  di&rent  stages 
of  the  meemerio  oondition  as  here  described,  no 
predse  line  oan  be  drawn.  Thetrmntiaiwa 
OD»  stage  to  tJie  other  fa  gradual,  and  gcaoBUy 
imperceptible  at  the  time.  Thos  many  d  o» 
characteristics  of  the  clairvoyant  stage  belong 
also  to  the  sMnnambulio  stage,  in  which  they 
are  indeed  most  flwiuently  obsCTved.— These 
are  tiie  allied  j^enomena,  and  to  dedde  what 
are  the  real  phenomena,  and  to  justify  ocr  de- 
dsion  by  criticism  of  the  varions  witoesM^ 
would  be  incondstent  with  our  duty  as  cydo- 
pffidisfa.  That  many  of  these  dleoedphenomwi 
are>  real  fa  the  generd  belief  of  ttxe  pabUo ;  aod 
that  bdiot;  thcmgh  without  the  ooimtensnoe  ct 
the  m^loritj  of  pfayskOogfatB,  physfafan^  «« 


learned  men,  !b  yet  approved  by  many  penona 
high  antbori^;  among  whom,  L^>Iaoe^ 
Onvier,  Agaseiz,  HdTeUnd,  Bir  Wm.  Handlton,- 
Dr.  Herbert  Ki^o,  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Carpenter^  and 
Frofl  Edward  Hitohoook,  may  be  mentioned. 
Carpenter,  as  tba  aothor  whose  works  on  phyd* 
dogy  are  »•  atandard  of  referanoe  in  Britain  and, 
Americ^  and  an  vhoae  writings  are  mar^  by  a 
earatbl  abatin«ioe  tnm  fi^ndittons  and  hastily 
ftwmed  oj^nions  and  Huwziesi  may  perhaps  be 
the  safest  gmde  for  those  who  have  not  an  op- 

r unity  to  examine  the  qnestton  tiunvnghly 
thwnselTes.  He  recognizes  the  magutio 
■tatea  of  ooma,  and  somnambolism.  In  ooma, 
or  "  perfect  insensibility,"  he  says  that  severe 
sm^gieal  operations  may  be  performed  without 
to  the  pademt.  In  somnambniism  he  ad' 
mits  the  existence  of  doable  oonsdonsness,  the 
poariMttty  of  ocmiplete  command  by  the  magnet' 
uer  orer  the  somnambolist,  "we  exaltation 
of  one  or  more  of  the  senses  "  so  as  to  peroeire 
tilings  which  no  waking  person  in  the  same 
I^aoe  oonid  perceive,  and  the  power  of  the  mag- 
netiaw  to  nuke  the  mnsoles  (h  tiie  Bonmamba- 
Bst  riddf  ao  that  be  perfimns  fbala  wl^  he 
ironld  be  nnable  to  perform  in  the  ncmnal  con- 
dition. He  doea  not  state  pretrisely  tibe  dc«ree 
of  tbe  "  exaltation  of  the  senses "  to  wbiofi  he 
ia  di^MMed  to  lend  credit;  and  vpom  that  d^ree 
the  whole  qnestion  of  olurroyanoe  rests.  Any 
"  ezaltatioD  of  the  senses" — that  is,  a  perception 
more  aonte  than  in  the  waking  stat»— most  be 
a  kind  of  dairvoyanoe,  as  onderstood  by  writers 
on  animal  magnetism ;  for  tiie  word  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  fiacalty  of  sij^t  alone.  Dr.  Oarpeo* 
ter  says  he  has  r^>eated]y  seen  Mr.  Brud's 
hypnotized  subjects  write  with  thtf  moat  perfect 
r^olarity,  whoi  an  opaqne  screen  was  Inter- 
posed between  Hbaii  eyes  and  tbe  i>apar,  the 
lines  being  equidistant  and  parallel;  and  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  the  writer  to  cany  back  bis 
pen  or  peneQ  to  dot  an  <  or  aross  a  or  make 
■ome  outer  correotion  in  a  letter  or  word.  Hr. 
B,  hadonepatleotwho  would  thus  go  back  and 
ooReet  with  accuracy  the  writing  on  a  whole 
page  note  paper;  but  if  the  paper  was  moved 
from  the  position  it  pre^usly  occnpied  on  the 
table^,  all  tbe  corrections  were  on  the  wrong 
points  of  the  paper,  as  regarded  tiie  actual 
place  of  the  writing,  out  on  tbe  right  p<^ts  as 
regarded  its  previous  place;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, he  would  take  a  fresh  departure,  by  feeling 
for  the  upper  left  band  corner  of  the  paper,  ana 
an  his  corrections  were  tiien  made  in  th^  right 
position^  notwithstanding  the  displacement  of 
tbe  paper."  In  this  case  there  was  an  aonteness 
in  the  idea  <tf  ^stance  Booh  as  tbe  ptttienthad 
not  In  the  normal  condition.  Dr.  Oarpenter 
mentimiB  no  otlier  example  of  **  exaltation  of 
the  senses,"  bot  he  repeatedly  mentions  llr. 
'Braid  as  a  safe  guide ;  and  we  find  the  latter 
itating(**:bancv*  London,  18S0).  that  an  igno- 
rant pn,  unacquainted  with  muao  and  with  the 
grammar  of  her  own  language,  hypnotized,  sang 
songs  in  foreign  languages  with  Jenny  lino, 
with  a  pronondatiou  and  intonation  so  exact, 
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that  persona  not  very  near,  supposed  there  was 
only  one  voice,  and  that  the  Swedish  Klgfatiif 
gale's.  This  was  a  task  which  no  human  b^ng 
could  do  in  the  waking  state.  "What  wretched 
work  an  ignorant  En^Jsh  girl  would  have  made^ 
when  in  the  normal  oondm<m,  in  tiring  to  ring 
Italian  and  Qerman  smgi  with  Jomy  lin^ 
may  be  otmotived.  After  menti(Hiing  oomsi 
Bomnambnlism,  and  exaltation  of  the  erases, 
Dr.  Oarpenter  says  that  these  are  "the  princi- 
pal phenomena  of  tlte  mesmeric  state  in  nguA 
to  which  he  feels  his  mind  made  up;"  and 
elsewhere  be  adds  that,  in  regwd  to  the 
alleged  phenomena  of  ddrvoyants,  reading 
with  the  eyes  completely  covered,  or  of  dia- 
oendng  words  ^closed  in  opaque  boxes,  or  of 
giving  an  aooount  of  what  is  taking  place  at  ft 
distsnce,"  he  is  convinced  that  no  case  of  this 
destniption  **  has  ever  stood  the  test  of  a  search- 
ing investigation."  He  who  Is  unwilling  to  be 
gmded  by  the  opiiuon  of  Gaipenter,  can  read 
most  wonderful  tales  in  the  followmg  works, 
written  by  men  of  literary,  ability,  wbo  had 
devoted  much  attention  to  animal  magnetism, 
most  at  Hum  having  practised  It  for  years:— 
Delenze's  Practical  Instruction  in  Mesmer- 
ism:" "Letters  on  Animal  Magnetism,"  bj 
Prof.  Wm.  Oregfnyj  "  Mesmeiisi]^ts  Histoiy, 
Phenomena,  and  Practice,"  by  wm.  Lang; 
**  Facts  in  Mesmerism,"  by  the  Bev.  Ohannoer 
Hare  Townshend ;  Truth  in  Popular  Supersti- 
tions," by  Dr.  Herbert  Mavo;  and  "Fraoticsl 
Instmotion  la  Animal  Magnetism,"  by  Dr. 
Alphonse  Teste.  No  noteworthy  book  has 
been  written  agidnst  mesmerism,  and  devoted 
entirely  to  tbe  one  subject  Such  views  as  Oar- 
penter adopts  are  ably  set  forth  in  his  "  Human 
Phydology,"  pp.  846  and  90S ;  in  an  artide  in 
the  <«BritUi  and  Porelgn  Medical  Beviev," 
voL  3dx. :  and  the  woika  at  James  Braid  on 
**  Hypnotism,"  and  **  IVanoe."— The  reasons 
wliy  the  truths  of  anbnal  magnetism,  ss  recog- 
nized by  Osrpenter  and  other  careftil  pbysiolo- 
^sts,  have  not  been  received  with  more  &vor, 
may  deserve  to  be  briefly  ^ted.  1.  Neariy  all 
tiie  mesmeric  phenomena  are  of  a  character 
contrary  to  the  general  ezperienoe  of  the  raoe^ 
and  to  the  ordinary  eiperienoe  of  every  indi- 
vidual ;  and  experience  has  become  with  most 
of  t^e  learned  the  measure  of  poembility.  2. 
If  the  mesmeric  phenomena  be  received  sa 
true,  they  cannot  be  expl^ned  upon  any 
oonsistent  or  plausible  tbewy,  or  connected 
r^olarly  with  tbe  healthy  ninetions  of  the 
body.  Among  all  the  able  works  written  in 
&vor  of  mesmerism,  not  one  can  be  found  with 
an  explanation,  even  hat^war  aatisfectory,  of 
tbe  pnenomena,  snwodng  them  to  be  ft/A, 
8.  The  mesmerists  claim  to  be  aUe  to  core 
with  passes,  many  diseases  which  are  now 
immrable  or  cured  with  great  difficulty  by  the 
treatment  <^  the  rwolar  phyridans.  And  the 
mesmerists  daim  that  any  persMi  of  ordinary 
intelligence  may  exercise  the  mesmeric  influ- 
ence, no  medioal  education  being  necessary 
thereto.  Thus  they  become  the  rivals  of  tbe 
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ngalw  pl^rieBin^  nd  the  httar,  u  a  obM, 
dedare  aulmal  inagnetlMn  to  be  a  luunbug,  aaa 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  exert  all 
their  powerftil  inflaenoe  aguost  it  4.  Re- 
ligions jnlnoiples  hsTo  been  excited  against 
mesmerism,  beoanse  its  advocates  have  didmed 
tiie  power  m  working  onres  and  prediotiDg  the 
fiitore  in  a  manner  which  is  supposed  to  be 
derogatory  to  the  divine  power  evmced  in  the 
niraoles  and  prophedes  of  revelation.  5. 
Oases  are  fiuniliar,  oj  nimor  at  kast,  to  nearly 
every  one,  where  ic^aiy  has  been  done  by  ex- 
periments with  mesmerism.  Thus,  yoong  wo- 
men, when  in  the  sonmambnlio  st^  have  had 
thdr  confidence  abnsed ;  and  others,  by  being 
freqnmtly  magnetiBed,  have  come  to  be  cm- 
daved  to  the  will  of  tbe  magnetize.  Of  Ous 
latter  coo^tioa,  the  IbUowuig  example  naj 
■office :  A  gentmnan,  who  had  frequently  mes- 
Bierized  a  young  lady  living  in  his  honse,  flnd- 
i&g  her  to  be  voy  sosoeptible,  even  when  in 
the  waking  state,  to  lua  ioflaeooe,  detmnined 
to  try  an  experiment  with  hert  while  in  that 
oondidon.  She  was  at  the  time  expecting  the 
arrival  of  her  mother,  whom  she  had  not  teen, 
for  a  long  time,  and  to  whom  she  was  exceed- 
ingly attached.  The  gentleman  ordered  an  old, 
poorly-olad  waiherwoman  to  go  and  knock  at 
the  door;  and  when  she  knookedf  he  called 
out  to  the  young  lady :  "  Mary,  yonr  mother's 
the  door."  Mary  ran  down,  opened  the 
dow,  threw  her  arms  around  the  old  woman's 
neck,  kissed  her,  and  asked  how  iha  relatives 
wore,  and  acted  precisely  as  if  her  motho*  were 
before  her.  The  genUeman  erisd  oat  from  an 
upper  window:  "'Wl^,  Mary,  what  are  yoa 
doing  f  that's  the  washerwoman."  The  poor 
girl  sank  to  the  floor  in  shame  and  tears ;  she 
saw  the  absurdity  of  her  oondaot,  t^emranent  the 
magnetizerspoke.  Another  evil  influence  which 
has  resulted  from  mesmeric  experiments,  is  that 
the  persons  magnetized  have  heea.  thrown  into 
severe  cramps  and  spasms,  which  have  endured 
£>r  a  long  time,  and  have  seriously  weakened  the 
subjects  ci  theoL  One  or  two  oases  have  oo- 
emred  of  death  under  magnetic  treatment, 
wherein  it  was  supposed  that  the  torpor  affect- 
ing the  owebrom  and  sensory  gan^ia  in  the 
state  of  coma,  had  extended  to  the  medidla  ob- 
kngsta,  the  aetiritT  of  which  is  necessaxr  to 
flie  preserratlon  <tf  ilfo.— In  eloriiufoar  arUclck 
we  nu^  remark  that  the  student «  the  natimu 
sciences  wUl  encounter  no  subject  more  pns* 
ding  than  this  of  api"<al  magnetiam,  and  its 
various  phenomena  as  reported  by  men  of  very 
oonsiderable  Uterary  ability.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  as  much  as  Oarpenter  sanctions ;  it  is 
^fficnlt  to  discover  valid  reasons  for  sU^i^ng 
where  he  stops ;  itisdi£Bonlttogo^rther;  itis 
difficult  to  discover  how  scores  of  able  writers, 
each  investi^iating  the  subject  for  himself  and 
writing  nothmg  save  what  he  has  seen  wiu  hia 
own  eyea  are  found  to  agree  In  statiDgthat  many 
persons,  in  the  mesmerw  state,  have  performed 
acts  which,  aco(»ding  to  the  geaenl  history  of 
a*  laoe,  are  beyond  the  powws  of  hnmani^. 
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•characteristics  of  organic  structure  ud 
logical  endowmeaL  In  man,  and  ail  the  b^w 
ftnimnla^  the  first  distinctions  of  aninud  nuttar 
are  those  of  solM,  liquid,  and  mixed,  <x  pulpy. 
The  skeleton  is  formed  of  btmes  and  caitilig^ 
flexible,  inelastio  ligaments,  to  bind  the  aitieB> 
lations,  and  membranes  or  periosteom  to  ahttA 
bones.  Marrow  and  &tty  matter  Use  ths 
central  and  the  interstitial  portions  the  \mj 
substance,  and  synovial  fluid  lubricalas  the 
contagnous  moving  surfaces  of  the  joints,  lit 
bones  are  hard  and  infle:dble,  as  leven  of  n> 
sistaDoe,  but  tbe  muscles  which  move  them  ire 
both  fleidble  and  elastic ;  not,  however,  squDy 
80  in  all  &siT  parts,  tor  the  pn^  mnKolir 
fibres  which  are  both  flexible  and  elastic, « 
often  attached  to  inelastic  tendons,  formed  ol 
strong  white  fibrous  tissue,  connected  with  the 
bone  and  periosteum  at  one  end,  and  oontininDi 
with  tbe  muscle  at  the  other.  These  tesdrai 
ue  not  elastic ;  they  form  unyidding  tfaon^ 
flexible  continuations  from  the  elastio  portioD 
of  the  muscle,  to  gun  insertion  or  oMuwctkB 
with  tbe  hone,  at  a  distance  from  the  part 
where  the  contraction  of  the  masde  acta  to 
move  the  bone,  as  an  ordinary  cord  voold 
aerre  to  move  a  lever.  In  some  parts  itf  6* 
body,  these  slender  cords  or  tendons  an  ^ 
oeedingly  long  in  proportion  to  the  length  «« 
bulk  of  the  muscles  to  which  tiiey  are  attttdMO. 
The  longest  occurs  in  the  poatnivpoitiooaf 
the  leg,  rpnuing  Uke  a  dwder  tape  frna  i 
snail  muscle  in  the  upper  part  of  the  caL^  down 
to  the  heeL  This  is  called  the  plantam;  lO 
ori^  is  jurt  libove  the  eztemsl  coadjle  of  ^ 
femur,  and  its  long  tendon  is  inserted  into  the 
OS  oalda,  before  the  tendon  aobillis.  Vmj  of 
the  muoleB  which  move  the  fingers  and  tiM 
toes,  bting  ntuated  high  in  the  forearm  and 
the  leg,  have  long  and  sUm  but  veiy  ^roof 
tendons,  connecting  them  with  the  disUnt 
digital  phaUngea  Beddes  these  teadona,  ths 
muscles  are  sheathed  by  fibrous  memb'ane^ 
allowing  free  motion  to  each  one  without  m* 
necessary  friction  on  the  &ci8^l>°™SF*|^ 
The  intervals,  moreover,  between  the  mnaw^ 
bones,  nerves,  and  vessels,  are  filled  wifli  atar 
fine  loose  network  of  flexible  and  elastic  fibw*, 
oomnuHily  called  eomwotive  tissos^  or  areonr 
tisaae^  and  the  areola  or  interstitial  portions  (t 
this  toose  network  are  dther  filled  with  adipoaa 
oeUfl  and  fa^  or  with  a  fluid  serum  whidi  Inbn* 
oatee  it,  aoA  deadens  friction  in  all  the  mo^ 
ments  of  the  body.  Tbe  mnscolar  system,  and 
tbe  skeleton,  are  therefore  each  composed  re- 
spectively of  a  series  of  different  animil  tianes 
adfq>ted  to  particular  uaea,  and  each  of  thesa 
tjasaes  has  phyncal,  mechanical,  and  fh^ao- 
lopcal  properties  peculiar  to  itself  and  its  owa 
ftootions  in  the  general  eoonomy.— Tlis 
again  are  dil^nt  in  substance  and  instiwnn 
ftYnn  the  bones  and  musdes.  The 
or  nervous  substance  is  oon^oeed  of  **»**J* 
oi  animal  matter,  the  gr^  vfldfldar,  and  tns 
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iriiito  fibrea,  both  equally  and  piljv;  and 
tiiMe  are  dotbed  by  several  layers  of  mem- 
brane, termed  dieauu  or  neorolemma,  as  tiie 
b<Mies  are  dothed  by  poriosteom  and  the  mna- 
elfls  sheathed  by  tough  thin  membranes  called 
mjdemnuL  The  brain  is  first  sarronuded  by  a 
layer  of  areolar  iiasaa  and  capillary  vessels  for 
ootiitaon:  this  is  termed  the  '^pia-mater,"  or 
eoft  sheaUiing.  Xhe  next  layer  is  a  doable 
aeroDs  membrane  or  covering,  which  contains 
»  Inbrioating  fluid  to  deaden  fiiotami  in  the 
porpetoal  motion  of  the  bndii,  ridng  and  fUling 
altematidy  with  every  morement  ot  the  longs 
ia  nniratMm.  This  manbnn&  oalled  the 
**am£aoiif**  from  its  anpposed  HkenesB  to  a 
i^er^  web  in  stmotore,  is  very  like  the  serons 
membranes  which  fine  tii6  wMb  of  the  chest 
and  tiiA  abdomen  and  enclose  the  heart  and 
longs,  the  liver,  spleoi,  and  stomach,  and  the 
whole  of  the  viscera  in  the  abdominal  and  pel- 
vic regions.  A  third  and  denser  membrane 
called  the  "  dora-mater,"  forms  the  ootward 
layer  of  the  b«ble  sheath  which  dothes  the 
bnin  within  the  skoU,  and  foma  partitions  be- 
tween separate  lobes  of  the  cerebrom,  cerebel- 
lom,  and  inferiw  portions  of  the  encephalic 
mass.  Btmilar  membranefi  clothe  and  confine 
the  qiinal  cord,  and  all  tiM  nervoos  tmnks  of 
tha  body  are  sheathed  in  like  manner  by  the 
nenndamm^  The  nerrons  system,  ther^br& 
like  the  oseeoos  and  Ha  mnsonlar,  is  ooniposea 
ot  a  series  of  difibrent  kinds  of  aidmal  matter, 
the  white  fibres  and  the  gray  ▼erienlar  sub- 
stance being  sc^  and  pnlpy,  while  the  ahe^iis 
in  which  these  soft  mMnuarr  or  proper  nervoos 
snbatances  are  oontained,  bdong  to  qoite  a  dif- 
§a&at  order  of  phyaical^  mechamoal,  and  pfaysi- 
ologioal  strnotnre  and  fanction.  The  dnra- 
mater  and  the  outward  sheath  or  fibroos  neoro- 
lemma m  similar  in  stmctore  to  the  fibrous 
sheaths  or  myolenuna  of  the  muscles,  and  the 
periueteom  or  fibrous  sheaths  of  bones ;  while 
the  aradmoid  and  serous  sheaths  of  nerves  are 
similar  in  structure  and  in  Amotion  to  the  lu- 
bricating or  synovial  bursa  of  the  bones  and 
tendoK  Aoiiaal  matter,  ther^av^  is  every- 
whero  adapted  to  tbe  flmotions  of  the  parts 
involred,  and  where^  in  diflbrent  organs,  the 
fimotinis  are  in  part  analc^oos^  the  strootore 
of  a  portion  of  the  tissues  is  also  dmilar. — 1^ 
skin  and  rnncoos  membranes  of  the  body  which 
limit  and  contain  the  whole  oi^^aoism,  form 
another  category  of  peooliar  strooture  adfif>ted 
to  partioolar  phyuoal,  mechanical,  and  pbyMo- 
logiosl  fiinotioDs ;  the  glands  and  folliolee  whidi 
draw  forth  and  combine  peculiar  secretions 
from  the  blood,  another ;  the  digestive  and  the 
vaacolar  ^sterns  have  Uieir  own  pecoliaiides 
of  stmctore;  and  other  portions  of  the  body 
display  other  forms  of  animal  matter  adi^ted  in 
tona  and  stmotore  to  peculiar  functions  in  the 
Ofiganiam.  13ia  teedi  are  covered  with  enamel 
at  exoessiTe  dendfy  and  to  redst  the 

wear  and  tear  of  maslieatian;  the  eyes  dlqday 
•  wcmdatftd  adqitation  of  sevwal  kinds  of  stdld 
•ad  liqidd  animal  mrtter  to  tbe  catoptric  ftmo- 
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tions  ot  vi^on;  and  the  stntoture  of  the  ear, 
with  its  rich  variety  of  fbrms  and  combination^ 
density  and  softness,  strength  and  ddioaoy,  in- 
timate connection  and  spedal  isolation  of  parts, 
is  not  less  marvelloos  in  the  adaptation  of  di- 
verse kinds  of  animal  matter  to  a  special  use — > 
The  blood  is  the  most  important  fluid  of  the 
body,  and  contains  within  itself  alone,  a  rich 
variety  of  animal  matter,  mixed  with  water,  dr, 
and  gases,  of  a  less  oiganio  or  a  purely  inor- 
ganio  nature.  The  oorposdes,  both  red  and 
white,  are  formed  of  miuote  oells,  the  walls  of 
which  are  delicate  animal  membrane,  and  the 
eontents  a  mixtore  (tf  oivanio  and  inorgaolo 
sobstaneee.  The  scoiua  of  the  Uood  in  which 
these  oorposdes  float,  is  also  a  combinal»on  of 
organic  and  inmgaido  dements,  from  which 
the  difi'erent  tassoes  mdnly  draw  tJbeir  regular 
supplies  of  nutriment. — The  glands  and  fomcles 
of  the  bo^  manofaoture  and  secrete  a  great 
varied  of  nnids  or  excretions  to  subserve  the 
wants  of  the  economy.  Saliva,  gastric  joice, 
and  bile ;  milk,  semen,  and  the  uterine  secre- 
tions ;  tears,  mncus,  ceramen,  and  sebaoeona 
oil ;  not  to  mention  various  other  excretions 
all  containing  more  or  leas  animd  matter  of 
di£ferent  kinds.  By  chemicd  andysis  these 
animd  tissues,  membranes,  and  fluld^  may  be 
decomposed  into  the  mi»e  dmple  fnms  oi  al^ 
bomoi,  fihrine,  oaseine,  and  othdr  organio 
oompoonds;  and  nomeroos  rarieties  oi  msa- 
ganlomattra-maybe  separated  from  the  (»ganio 
dements.  Watw  is  found  In  all  the  fluids ;  air 
mixed  with  watery  vapor  in  the  varions  cavities 
of  the  body ;  soda  muted  with  various  adds  in 
some  fluids;  ammcoua  in  the  orine  and  the 
perspiration ;  sdphnr,  carbon,  Ume,  and  phos- 
phorus ;  nric,  lactic,  formic,  moriatio,  and  pho»> 
phorio  adds,  are  foond  variondy  combined  in 
most  of  the  solid  and  liquid  parts  of  the  body. 
These  again  may  be  farther  separated  into  the 
dmpler  dements,  hydrogen,  o^gen,  nitrogen 
gas,  &0.,  showing  that,  to  some  extent^  the  in- 
organic and  or^nic  elements  of  nature  blend 
together  in  the  higher  orders  of  animal  matter; 
and  lead  oa  to  so^ect  that  the  ultimate  afamis  in 
phy  sicd  natore  are  alike  dnnde  In  thdr  ocmstitop 
tion,  and  that,  direotly  or  inainctly,  mind  fbnna 
matter  into  au  the  vast  variety  d  cranUnatuna 
we  behdd  in  what  are  called  the  mineral,  the 
vegetable^  and  the  animal  realms  of  tiia  orear 

tiOD. 
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the  most  wonderful  variety  of  mechanical 
tation  of  parts  variondy  mrmed  to  sdt  partio- 
olar ends  and  oses,  in  vie  stmctare  of  animals 
of  every  type ;  and  more  especially  in  those 
bdoogiog  to  the  different  daswe  of  vertobrata. 
The  skdeton  forms  the  groundwork  of  ani- 
md meohanice^  and  the  muscles  whldi  move  it 
are  stall  more  remarkable  in  their  moltifarions 
forma,  poeitions,  and  peooliar  adiqitatdona.  And 
Tet  thesteleton  of  every  type  of  animal  di£Ean 
in  its  finnu  koA  relative  proportions  flrom  all 
other  types  of  animd  Btruoture  and  mechanlcd 
arrangement,  and  the  mnaolflB  dlfibr  in  eaoh 
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OBse  to  suit  the  ssme  ends  uid  lues  for  wUoh 
the  ekeleton  was  first  deigned.  The  bird  Is 
one  great  type  <^  animal  metdtanUes;  the  rep- 
tOe  u  another ;  the  fish  a  third  and  ve^  difier- 
ent  tTpe;  the  mwnmal  is  a  fbnrth  ana  higher 
order  ct  diviDe  perfection  In  the  sphere  ani- 
mal meohanloa;  and  tni^  wonderfhl  to  ooa- 
tem|date^  an  all  the  exqninte  Tariatkna  of 
proporttoo,  form,  and  adaptation  in  the  nmne- 
rone  types  contuned  in  each  of  these  general 
classes  of  organic  mechanism ;  man  being  the 
most  wonderM  of  all  in  the  perfection  of  hia 
straotnre  and  the  infinite  Tanetj  of  lererage 
displayed  in  the  mechanical  arrangement  <tf  the 
honea  and  mnsdes  of  the  hAnan  body. — In  re- 
viewing the  skeleton,  we  see  the  most  oonsum- 
mate  wisdom  displayed  in  every  part,  to  serve 
a  complex  pnrpose.  In  the  first  place,  we  re- 
mark the  coitral  ccdnmn  dengned  to  serve  as  a 
htdlow  blinder  for  the  lodgment  and  proteo- 
tion  of  the  hnin  and  spinal  dord  ana  also 
as  a  central  baais  for  the  meohanioal  straotare 
of  the  whole  frame.  The  oraniom  la  formed  as 
A  dome  ot  degaat  and  li^i^t  bat  stron^y  knit 
proportions^  to  protect  the  moat  fn^ortant  and 
uie  softest  viscns  of  the  body,  the  brain,  which 
bdng  li^nred  by  compree^on  or  oontonon, 
paralyEes  both  tiie  body  and  the  mind,  to  the 
extent  of  the  parts  iniored  and  the  fkotdtiee 
and  oigails  thereon  depending.  Below  the 
oraniom  the  vertebral  oolnmn  forms  at  once  a 
pUIar  of  support  and  a  hoUow  tabe,  continnoiu 
with  the  oraaitun,  to  lodge  and  give  proteetion 
to  the  spinsToord,  which  ia  oontmnoos  with  the 
brain,  and  forms  a  oonstitaent  part  of  the  great 
nervous  centre  of  the  body.  Hwe  flexibility 
and  eladidtr  of  high  defpreea  an  marTeUonsly 
ocmildned  with  atrragtili  and  Ughtness  in  a  com- 
plex ohain  of  M  boUow  Tertebm  of  difftoM^ 
daaa  and  propniiims;  bdng  mon  c^>adocis 
and  leas  Tonumnoos  in  the  cervical  re^on  at 
the  ninter  end  of  the  oolatnn,  where  roominess 
and  ligntaiesB  an  oomUned,  in  only  less  degrera 
than  in  the  cnmiom,  while  the  lambar  vertebrse 
at  the  bottom  of  the  oolomn  are  maoh  leas 
roomy,  as  the  tapering  spinal  cord  requires  but 
little  space  at  the  extremity,  and  the  oony  cyl- 
inder U  much  more  solid  and  Tolominons,  to 
bear  the  weight,  meohaDlcally,  of  the  whole 
oraninm  and  npper  portion  of  the  colamn. 
The  doraal  Terteton  being  intermediate  in  posi- 
tion, an  abo  intermediate  in  balk  and  roonii- 
ness,  bdng  more  nxany  than  aolid  hi  tite  np- 
p»,  and  mon  bulky  than  namr  in  the  knrw 
ckwsal  region.  The  vertebral  oMumn  is  sane- 
times  oafied  pyramidal  in  form,  but  this  ia 
rather  an  ideal  than  a  real  foot,  fijr  though  it 
gains  in  balkineas,  or  -weight,  soHdity  and 
strength,  as  it  descends  toward  the  base,  it  is 
wider,  though  less  deep,  at  &e  top  than  at  the 
bottom,  and  in  one  aroect  it  might  be  termed  an 
inverse  pyramid.  Viewed  ^eway^  the  thick- 
ness diminishes  from  the  base  to  the  summit, 
bat  viewed  from  before  or  behind,  it  is  broader 
at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom.  It  ninB|  how- 
ever, tn  acdid^  aa  it  daaoenda  towam  the  base; 


and  the  sacrum  on  which  It  rest^  thon^  oooh 
poeed  vertebrsB  as  the  whole  colonin,  ii  a 
solid  maas  of  bone,  enanded  widdy  to  gire 
breadth  to  the  base,  and  welded  tc«euier  in  its 
parts  to  give  solidity  and  atreogth  for  the  np* 
port  of  the  whole  aaperstraotore.  It  alio  fam 
a  oonstitaent  portion  of  the  pelvio  eavih^,  tbs 
bans  of  the  trunk,  and  tiie  fulornm  of  the  loinr 
extremities.  Thus  s(4idity  is  given  to  the  «^ 
unm  while  lightness  and  rocunineas  aregrsdul- 
ly  increased  as  the  cylindw  ascends  to  the 
oranium,  where  still  more  room  and  tigfatzKM 
are  combined  with  streogtli  to  lodge  the  swell- 
ing brain  and  give  it  due  protection  from  ex- 
tranal  ^ocks  and  iqjmy.  flexibility  is  obtiiQ* 
ed  in  this  hollow  cylinder  by  vertebral  segmeotB 
playing  independently  on  one  another,  as  indi- 
vidual  Unks  in  one  oontumons  and  eltt- 
ti<d^,  by  filHOHsartUMbioDa  rings  between  etch 
pair  ot  Tertelom  ntese  dmo  rings  boog 
aeuly  half  as  thidc  as  the  bony  vertebne  to 
wMcn  th^  are  attached,  form  <HM-tiurd  part 
of  the  wh«e  substance,  aod  pvt  to  the  wbds 
oolnmn  the  o^Huiity  of  yielding  and  r^^umng 
its  podtion,  and  thus  serve  to  deaden  abobka 
arriving  from  above  or  from  below.  Bends 
these  cnshions  between  all  the  sM^meDts  of  tba 
oolomn,  the  Tcrtebne  are  linked  tc^ether 
strong  flexible  but  indastio  ligaments,  and  t» 
whole  complex  cylinder  is  a  most  wnide^ 
fol  example  of  solidity,  flexibiU^,  and  dafr- 
tidty  of  Btniotare,  combined  with  meehamod 
strength,  roomineu,  and  ooonomy  of  materiaL 
Nor  is  this  all,  for  the  proper  vertebral  ocdmn 
is  the  centre  o£  a  double  cylinder,  or  two  oavi- 
ties;  die  <me  behind  the  Bfflid  bo^  of  the  ver> 
telnn  oontatna  the  qdnal  ooti^  crowned  by  tlie 
brain  oont^ned  within  &e  oraidnm,  while  Uie 
liha  bend  round  Aom  the  bodies  of  the  doml 
Tortebra  to  meet  the  stern  am  in  frvot  the 
chest,  and  form  together  with  the  softer  tissoei 
the  hollow  eavity  ooutmning  both  the  heart 
and  lungs.  Other  b«iy  proeeaws  aoalogou  to 
ribs  arising  from  the  bodies  of  the  cervical  and 
the  lambar  vertebra,  nnite  with  mnseles  and 
soft  tiflsnea  to  form  the  oavities  of  ^  neck 
above  the  ohest,  and  that  of  the  abdomen  be- 
low. The  mouth,  and  nose,  and  other  carUia 
below  the  oranium,  ludd  a  dmilar  rdaiion,  uu 
the  pelvio  cavity  is  qoite  analogous  in  nlatiTft 
position  to  the  rudimental  cavity  ©f  the  aacroa 
at  the  base  of  the  vertebral  otdoma.  1^  i>>» 
des  <tf  the  ninal  oohonn  an  admted  with  tar 
Bummate  wisdnn,  both  in  umnber,  form,  and 
^atiibntion,  to  man  It  in  every  poseiUe  dirw- 
tiott;  and  v(dumea  might  be  writtMi  to exwu 
the  wonderftd  mechanical  perfection  «  tbe 
whole  and  every  minnteat  part— The  head  and 
trunk  may  be  considered,  then,  as  a  twofoW 
oontinnona  swies  of  hoDow  parts^  owitaon^ 
all  the  viscera  of  the  body;  the  one  behind  tM 
massive  portion  Q^  tiie  central  column  bnn; 
unbrokemy  contumoas  to  oontain  tbe  centre  of 
tiie  nervous  system,  the  bi^  and  spinal  mar- 
row; the  other,  befon  the  odonin,  beiu  pu^ 
titioiied  off  into  a  series  of  onitia^  vithm  tbt 
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tMf  neok,  ihd  thoraZf  the  ftbdomen,  and 
the  pelvifl^  to  oonttdn  the  onf^s  of  aenaalioD, 
and  the  nutritive  and  reprodnotive  viaoera. 
The  peenliar  straotare  of  theae  osrities  and 
ibdr  re^Mctire  complex  valla,  aflbrd  innianer^ 
al)to  speomena  at  perfect  ammal  mechanioa. 
The  UmlM|  thoiu^  mneh  more  dmple  in  their 
straotare,  are  hardly  lesB  wandeml  In  their 
inechani(»l  perfection  and  eoonomr.  The  lov- 
er limbs  are  destined  to  anpport  the  weij^t  of 
the  whole  body,  and  serve  as  instraments  of 
looomotion.  Strength  and  mobility  are  here 
combined  vith  marreUona  economy  of  means ' 
and  beauty  of  adaptation,  both  in  the  bones 
and  in  the  mnsclee  of  the  feet  and  lege.  And 
tJiis  variety  of  ocmibination  is  still  more  striking 
■when  contrasted  vith  analogous  distribations 
of  form,  rize,  and  proportion  In  the  npper  ex- 
tremitiu,  destined  for  prehension  and  mani- 
pulation, as  the  lower  for  progreaeion  and  sop- 
port  The  hand  oontrastod  with  the  foot  is 
xnarvelloQB  in  structore,  and  the  foot  contrasted 
vith  the  hand  is  not  lees  wonderful.  The  parts 
la  each  are  rimilar,  or  what  Is  termed  h(»nolo- 
goos,  in  form  and  distribntiint;  and  the  differ- 
mce  of  adaptation  to  pecnliar  and  different 
tiaes.  is  strikmgly  iUnstrative  of  ^vine  wisdom 
in  divernty  of  animal  mechaDics.  The  mode 
in  which  the  foot  artionlates  with  the  leg  con- 
trasted with  tbe  mode  of  junction  between  the 
hand  and  the  forearm,  is  also  cnrionsly  illostra- 
,  tive  of  very  simple  variation  to  salt  different 
uses.  The  elbows  and  the  knees  again,  are 
both  hinge  iointa  allowing  motion  in  one  pluie 
almost  exclusively,  and  yet  the  difference  of 
adjoitation  to  dlTerrityttf  nee  is  perfect.  Bntthe 
diflerenceof  adu>tati(m  of  like  parte  is  stiU  more 
marked  In  the  dioiilder  and  the  hip,  the  adobn- 
lar  head  of  the  femnr  b«ng  deeply  and  firmly 
seated  in  the  aoetabnlun,  as  a  bkU  and  socket  ar- 
tioiilation,  adn^tting  of  rotation  in  all  directions, 
to  a  limited  extent,  but  first  of  all,  and  mainly, 
of  8eoaril7  and  strength  of  connection  between 
the  body  and  the  lower  limbs;  while  the 

f glenoid  cavity  of  the  shonlder-joint  is  mndi 
ess  deep  and  cnp-sbaped  than  the  aoetabnlom, 
allowing  first  and  mainly  the  utmost  latitude 
to  the  motion  of  the  arm,  and  lees  secure  at- 
tachment of  the  hnmeroB  to  the  soapola.  where 
motion  is  essential  to  t^e  limb,  and  location 
less  important  as  ifn  accident,  and  less  Ukdy  to 
oconr  in  ordinary  movemento. — ^The  form  and 
strwstnre  <^  the  hones  In  different  port«HU  of 
the  skeleton,  la  not  less  admirably  perfect  than 
the  various  modes  of  their  onmeotim  or  articu- 
lation. The  long  bones  ot  the  Itmba  are  hoi' 
low  shafts  in  the  middle  portions,  very  dense 
in  the  stractare  of  their  vails,  oombinhig 
strength  wi^  lightness  and  oontnuted  volume^ 
and  imording  room  for  the  large  voluae  of  con- 
tignoos  mosoles,  while  the  ends  are  more  vo* 
himinotis  and  spongy  in  their  stractnre,  offering 
s  larger  snrfaoe  for  tbe  tendons  of  the  mnscles 
to  oot^n  insertion,  and  combining  thus  a  larger 
amount  of  bolk  and  strength  with  admirable 
BghfawM^  not  to  oombw  With  ttidr  vdg^  th* 


neighboring  parts,  or  mar  the  beanty  and  me* 
ohuiical  perfection  of  tbe  whole. — ^There  is  no 
end,  in  iaot,  to  the  umamerable  aspects  of  me- 
ehanlcal  petfeotion  and  eocmomy  oi  means,  dia- 
phqred  in  the  details  of  the  hnman  skeleton, 
wiui  the  corresponding  mnsonlar  adaptationa 
fer  moving  it  in  all  directions.  It  is  tbe  bean- 
ideal  of  animal  mechanics,  and  the  type  ot 
infinite  pwfection,  in  variety  of  means  adj^ted 
to  pecnliar  nses,  in  both  the  physical  and  the 
mechanical  eoommiy  of  hnman  life.  The  skoU, 
for  instance,  contrasted  with  an  ordinaT7  dome 
of  hnman  architeotare,  shows  the  'infinite  dis- 
tance between  the  skill  of  man  and  that  of  the 
Creator.  The  one  is  constrncted  to  resist  one 
kind  of  force  only,  that  of  gravitation,  acting 
in  one  direction,  and  therefore  the  streogth 
increases  downward  to  the  bottom,  where  the 
weight  and  horizontal  pressnre  of  the  whole 
must  find  support:  while  in  the  human  akoll 
the  atroctiire  is  designed  to  i^ve  strength  of 
redstanoe^  not  in  the  Ifaie  of  gravitation  only, 
iKit  in  every  direction ;  and  that,  oomMned 
vith  lii^tnesa  and  with  wmie  dej^ee  of  elas- 
ticity, espedally  in  childhood.  Dming  infan<^ 
tbe  cranium,  loosely  Jointed  in  its  sutures,  is 
;^lding  and  elastic,  to  enable  the  yoong  child 
to  bear  with  more  or  less  impunity  the  blow^ 
and  fOiocka,  and  fells  to  which  it  is  exposed  in 
trying  its  first  efforts  in  the  school  of  progress, 
literally  q)eakinK ;  i.  e.  walking,  rnnning,  climb- 
ing, &o.  In  adidt  age  the  membranous  soft 
pfuts  disappear,  and  the  skull  is  less  elastic,  but 
provision  is  still  made  for  the  protection  of  the 
pulpy  brain  within,  by  double  plates  of  bone 
with  soft  material  between,  to  form  a  strtmg 
dastio  shell  or  dome.  The  adult  cranium  con- 
idsta  of  two  layers  or  tables  of  hone,  with  a 
soft  layer  of  marrow  or  dlpbe  between  them; 
the  outer  plate  being  very  tougfa,  with  its  parts 
dovetdled  strongly  into  one  another,  where 
unyielding  strengui  is  neoeesarr,  and  I^iptng 
over  one  aoother  by  means  of  bevelled  e^es, 
where  slight  degrees  of  yielding  in  one  direo* 
tion  are  preferable  to  direct  resistance ;  and  the 
chances  of  inward  pressure  on  the  brain  to  be 
carefully  prevented.  The  inner  plates  of  bone 
protected  by  this  outer  layer  and  the  soft  di- 
ploft  between,  are  thin,  hard,  and  brittle,  and 
nence  termed  vitreous^  forming  underneath  a 
dense,  hard,  solid,  and  inflexible  dome,  resisting 
outward  pressure,  and  preserving  the  soft  m^ 
dullary  subatanoe  of  the  hndn  from  all  external 
iiyory,  even  when  the  ootward  portions  of  the 
BKuU  receive  hard  blows  or  sodden  shocks  from 
aeddents  or  ordtna^  fells.  And  here  again 
tbe  modes  of  jointure  are  remarkable,  the  bor- 
ders being  merely  placed  tc^ther  side  by  side, 
without  overlapping  or  dovetailing  as  in  the 
outer  kyer,  where  tiiese  Jmnings  are  essential, 
while  they  would  be  useless  in  the  under  layer 
of  immovable,  hard,  vitreous  substance.  The 
human  skull  is  not,  of  course,  proof  against  all 
pos^ble  amounts  of  violence,  bat  it  is  wonder- 
ndly  strong  and  redsting  in  proportion  to  the 
we^^  and  thinlnwwt  d  flto  material  empl<qred. 
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It  is  a  nustwpieoe  of  animal  meohanioa,  ia 
•venr  portion,  A  Mvere  partial  blow  oa  the 
dnilL  like  that  ot  a  bnUet^  generally  fraotores 
and  de^esses  tiie  part  it  strikea,  while  one  leaa 
violent  on  a  larger  anxftoe  cS  llie  oraniom,  beinfp 
slowly  rensted  by  the  arohed  form,  (rften  in- 
jures the  skull  as  the  kind  of  force  which  ia 
termed  the  "  horizontal  thrust "  iqjores  a  bridge, 
by  causing  a  crack  at  a  distance  from  the  part 
atmck,  and  generally  half-way  ronnd  to  the 
opposite  side.  In  a  &11  with  the  head  fore- 
most, the  sknll  might  often  escape  with  little 
or  no  iqjory,  bnt  for  the  weight  of  the  body 
which  fiuls  upon  it,  presdng  the  upper  portion 
of  the  spine  agunst  its  base;  and  as  this  kind 
of  injury  is  one  of  the  most  fhtal,  idthongh  no 
outward  symptonu  of  fractore  are  visible^  the 
anrgeon  should  attend  inunediately  to  general 
symptoms  indicating  the  probability  of  such  an 
injury.  A  person  faUing,  ehonld,  if  possildfl^ 
also  maintam  presenoe  ca  mind  maaffi  to  let 
the  body  foil  on  any  part  in  pr^iurenoe  to  the 
head.  In  falling  mrectly  on  the  fe^  from  a 
great  hnght,  the  cononarion  mijdit  be  Jost  as 
bad,  from  the  spine  aottog  from  below  upward 
on  the  base  of  the  skolL  It  is  often  hardly 
pos^ble  to  control  the  position  of  the  body  in 
a  fall;  but  where  it  is  attainable,  the  shock 
should  be  directed  mainly  on  tiie  ude,  or  any 
way  avoiding  the  direct  concussioa  flrom  above 
downward,  or  below  upward. 

ANIKAL  SPIRITS,  or  Spnrrs  or  Ijfb. 
This  is  a  term  nsed  by  the  older  therapeutists 
to  indioate  a  certain  ethereal  fluid  or  anra  too 
mbtle  to  be  detected  by  the  lenees,  whiofa  was 
by  them  believed  to  dreolate  throng  the  In- 
ternal ^siem  of  man.  The  ftmction  of  distrib- 
uting this  fluid  to  the  periphery  of  the 
was  supposed  to  be  performed  by  an 
minute  system  of  nerve  eliannels  and  tissues, 
and  human  maladies  were  supposed  to  be  oon- 
aequent  upon  any  irr^i^ulanty  or  want  of  imi- 
formity  in  the  drculotion  of  this  fluid.  This 
theory  of  phyBiol(»y  was  somewhat  strength- 
ened by  the  &ct,  toat  frequently  no  blood  was 
found  ia  the  arteries  of  the  human  body  in 
death ;  it  was  therefore  believed,  until  the  dis- 
covery by  Harvey  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  The  term  animal  spirits  is  also  em- 
ployed in  the  phynological  writings  of  Sweden- 
Doi^  in  a  riguifioance  similar  to,  but  mom 
emended  dian  that  of  Hht  older  physiologiBta. 
Aooording  to  him,  the  animal  aptnt  is  that  moat 
pure  humor  which  flows  12irone^  the  medulluy 
fibres  of  the  brain,  and  the  nervous  fibres  <^ 
the  body.  It  ia  the  Intermediate  essence  be- 
tween uie  soul  and  the  body,  the  mediatorial 
snbetance  which  provides  for  a  conununioation 
between  the  two.  It  partakes  of  the  essence 
of  the  soul,  and  the  essence  of  the  body;  that 
is  to  say,  it  is  both  Epiritoal  and  materiiil  It 
is  conceived  and  prepared  in  Hie  cortical  glands 
by  a  process  thus  des<sribed :  The  simple  fibre 
arising  from  its  own  rimple  cortex  pours  into 
the  minute  cavity  or  chamber  of  the  ^boA  a 
substance  of  the  pnnat  kind,  which  iaooao^ved 


and  bom  in  Gie  rimplo  cortex  («.  a  ttte 
staiioe  d  Uie  aoni).  Hie  fhwst  vwdi  wludi 
Qtmstitnte  the  otiicr  porUan  of  tUs  nmple  or 
^raseular  medulla,  supply  a  ^ph  of  tlie  pnroit 
nature,  omable  tn  containing  the  pnrei  cotpos- 
cles  of  the  sulphureo-ealine  elraioits.  Tlie 
animal  spirit  is  bom  of  these  two.  Th«  ofGce 
of  Hie  animal  spirit  is  indispoiBaUe  to  Uie  hu- 
man eoonomy.  Without  it,  the  sonl  oonld  ma 
have  oonatmcted  the  rimpler  and  middle  oiguiio 
forms  of  the  body.  Without  it,  the  eool  codd 
do  nothing  in  the  body.  It  is  necfflssrysotbit 
the  soul  may  feel  the  changes  tiiat  happen  to 
the  body.  The  nature  of  action  and  eensa^ 
and  even  of  the  imagination  and  thought  in  in 
individual,  is  correspondent  to  the  naUire  of 
the  animal  n>irit.  It  makes  us  both  gpiritoil 
and  corporeal.  Still  more  curiously  the  soimil 
spirit  is  never  absolutely  rimllar  in  two  in^ 
vidoala,  nor  In  the  same  mdividual  A  difibmit 
times.  Daring  the  whole  period  of  nun's  cor- 
poreal life,  tiwre  iaapwpetoal  4»rcnlati(Hi  of 
the  animal  spirits  from  the  cortical  ^uds 
throDgh  the  medullary  fibres  of  the  brain  and 
the  nervous  fibres  w  Uie  body  into  the  Uood 
vessels,  uid  from  these  back  into  the  oorticil 
glands,  and  thence  agun  into  the  fibres.  Then 
are  8  kinds  of  blood,  the  red  blood,  thepore  or 
white  blood,  and  the  animal  ratirit.  Then  i 
reign  conjointly  in  t^e  human  body,  and  con- 
Btitute  all  that  part  of  man's  life  which  is  not 
purely  v^tative.  The  globule  of  the  red 
blood  contains  within  it  the  wliite  blood  ud 
the  animal  spirit,  and  the  latter  has  the  jmA 
easenoe  <tf  the  body,  that  is,  tlie  souL  Theim- 
mal  spirit  acts  on  the  Uood  and  the  blood  oa 
tiw  spirit  by  means  <^  tlie  vessels  and 
whence  comes  the  alternate  rec^roeal  aedoa 
of  the  mnsdes.  The  animal  ^rit^  thenlortt 
according  to  Swedenborg,  is  the  menstnom  d 
the  soul,  which  he  terms  the  pnrert  essence  of 
the  body,  and  that  by  which  the  cwtos  of  tl* 
soul  as  the  active,  and  the  body  as  the  ftaan 
prinoiple  is  alone  posnble. — ^It  is  lately  a  theo? 
of  the  more  subtle  and  imaginative  of  tltose 
who  believe  the  phenomena  of  table  tipmiifE 
rapping  to  be  caused  by  disembodied  spirit^ 
that  it  is  by  means  of  the  animal  ^irit  that 
q>irit8  are  able  to  use  the  organs  of  other  bodis^ 
and  oaose  them  to  perform  the  various  fiuuAioDi 
of  qteaking  and  amon,  w  to  cause  a  man  to  act 

Horn  the  pn^rium  of  another  ^irit,  and  not  ha 
own ;  or  more  briefly,  that  it  is  by  the  action 
of  the  animal  spirit  toat  man  can  have  inter- 
course with  the  qiu-it-world.  Hie  thejor;  of 
animal  spirita  is  evidently  tinctured  with  the 
sohQlaBtioism  at  the  earlier  phyuologists,  bot  it 
has  at  leaat  the  merit  of  occupying  a  midate 
ground  between  the  speculation  of  that  era,  and 
tiie  exact  method  of  modem  phymology,  which, 
in  exploring  the  fhnctions  and  forces  ot  orgaiio 
bodies,  rea^  offers  to  it  no  count«iance,  vhito 
it  has  not  as  yet  g^ven  it  a  positive  and 
phatio  denial.  The  accurate  observatiMis 
discoveries  of  modem  phyn<^ogy  hare  dera- 
eped  no  tomoos  which  tend  to  threw  the  «p- 


pesrance  of  proHbOitj  a1>ont  tiiis  theory.  It 
remaiDB  only  a  philoeophio  speoolation. 

ABBCAIiOULES,   Althoorii  thia  word  can 
loaroeb^  he  said  to  beloi^  to  £he  nomendatore 
of  mooem  aoologj^  we  tue  it  as  more  ftmiliar 
to  the  general  K«der,  and  ehall  iadnde  under  it 
a  notice  of  some  of  the  more  minnte  forms  of 
animal  life,  for  knowledge  of  which  we  are 
mainly  indebted  to  the  microecope.   The  study 
<tf  these  beings  b^an  with  the  invention  of  the 
microscope,  and  has  advanced,  thongh  not  with 
eqmd  steps,  as  that  instrument  has  been  im- 
proved. Leenwenhoeck  led  the  way  in  this  as  in 
most  other  branches  of  microscopic  stndy ;  but 
it  is  to  Gleichen  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
first  attempt  at  the  systematic  stndy  of  the  snb- 
ject   He  was  followed  by  the  Danish  mioro- 
scopist,  O.  F.  Holier,  who  made  the  first  regti- 
lar  clasdfioation  of  animalooles.  As  was  to  m 
expected,  sobseqiient  observaticoi  has  detected 
many  errtns  in  the  dasriflcstton  of  HtHler,  and 
it  has  now  little  other  than  a  historic  interest 
Yet  from  the  time  of  IClUler^s  pnblioatifm  (A. 
D.  1786),  to  the  appearance  of  the  first  great 
woil:  ta  the  illn^rions  Ehrenberg,  little  or 
nothing  was  done  to  advance  this  branch  of 
science.   It  is  to  Ehrenberg  that  we  are  in- 
debted, directly  or  indirectly,  for  almost  all  our 
knowledge  of  these  forms.   It  is  very  true  that 
he  has  mjode  many  mistakes ;  that  his  classifi- 
cation has  many  and  serions  defects ;  nay,  that 
his  observations  aie  often  rather  of  what  he 
thooght  he  saw,  than  of  what  was  actually  be- 
fore him;  still,  when  the  most  liberal  allow- 
ance is  made  for  all  his  errors,  it  will  remain 
tme  tltat  he  has,  not  more  by  his  own  stncUes 
than  by  the  impalse  and  direction  he  gare  to 
the  stodin  of  others,  Imparted  a  new  form  to  the 
science.    Since  the  appearance  of  Ms  work, 
2He  Ir^'iaionithiere?i€n,tiie  stndy  of  minnte  ani- 
mal forms  has  been  ably  pursued  by  Dujardin 
in  France,  Biebold,  Eoelliker,  and  others  in 
Germany,  Owen  in  England,  and  Bailey  in  onr 
own  oonntry;  and  by  their  efforts,  a  vast 
amount  of  interesting  and  important  observa- 
tions has  been  collected.   The  study  of  alter- 
nate generation,  by  Steenstrup,  Btein,  andAgas- 
siz,  has  ttirown  new  and  important  light  on 
the  aubject,  the  effect  of  which  it  is  not  yet 
posdble  to  appreciate  or  even  to  foresee. — ^The 
earlier  observers  grouped  together,  under  the 
term  animalcules,  a  vast  variety  of  living  be- 
ings  having  actually  nothing  in  common,  ex- 
cept their  minuteness  of  size.  "PlantB  and  ani- 
mals, mollusks,  crustaceans,  insects  and  wtmns. 
larvse  and  perfect  forms,  all  were  a^^gregated 
together  under  the  vague  term  of  animalonles. 
The  labors  of  modem  scientific  men  have  been 
in  great  part  exhausted  in  the  distribution  of 
this  mass  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  among 
the  Tarious  classes^  fiimilies,  and  orders  to 
which  its  heterogeneous  materials  properly  be- 
long, and  the  formation  of  a  class  to  which  the 
ztame  infa$oriaj  first  proposed  by  Mtlller,  is  now 

generally  applied.  To  this  class  we  shall  oon- 
ne  ooTselvea,  and  shall  generally  use  the  term 
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infusoria,  not  lhat  it  is  absolntdy  accurate,  for 
flioiu^  the  greater  number  of  these  animals  are 
devw)ped  in  inftirions ;  yet  this  mle  is  not  with- 
out some  BfarikiDg  exceptmns^lffadn^  of  water 
in  which  animal  or  vegetable  matter  is  deed- 
ing, be  placed  upon  the  ot^ect-holder  of  a 
muiroscope  of  adequate  magnifying  power,  m 
300  diameters,  it  will  be  found  to  swarm  with 
Uving  beings  in  active  and  incessant  motion. 
They  vary  in  size  from  the  rfg-  ^cl^  when  they 
are  just  within  the  limit  of  unassisted  vision,  to 
a  minuteness  which  it  tai^s  the  power  of  the 
glass  to  detect.  These  are  infusoria;  tbey 
abound  in  every  ditob,  pond,  lake,  or  river,  are 
equally  numerous  in  salt  as  in  freAi  water,  have 
been  found  in  thermal  springe  of  high  tempera- 
ture, and  in  the  melted  snow  of  the  Alps  and 
tike  Andes ;  in  abort,  wherever  watw  and  de- 
caying v^^Ue  or  animal  matter  etist,  these 
infownial  animals  will  befbnnd  in  Tastmyriada. 
There  i»  no  doubt  that  they  are  oft«i  drawn  np 
faito  the  atmosphere  in  watery  vapor,  and  borne 
to  and  fro  by  we  winds.  Many  forms  are  not 
deprived  of  life  by  complete  desiccation,  and 
may  therefore  he  mingled  with  the  dust,  and 
in  this  condition  carried  about  by  the  winds,  to 
resume  their  active  vitality  so  soon  as  they 
chance  to  &11  into  water.  The  suddenness  with 
which  they  appear  in  water,  even  distilled 
water,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  fhmished  the 
advocates  of  spontaneous  generation  with  one 
of  their  strongest  a^uments ;  but  this  doctrine, 
so  long  universally  received,  and  to  which  some 
naturalists,  even  of  our  own  time,  dnng  so 
tenaoionaly,  has  now  no  place  in  phydologjr. 
On  tiie  useof  these  minute  fonns,  we  find  the 
foDowingBtriking  observationB  in  Owen's  "  Hnn- 
terian  Leotore,**  1848 :  "  Oon^ering  their  in- 
ore^ble  numbers,  their  universal  distribution, 
their  insatiable  voracity,  and  that  it  is  the  par- 
ticles of  decayed  animal  and  vegetable  bodies 
which  they  are  appointed  to  devour  and  assim- 
ilate, surely  we  must,  in  some  d^ree,  be  in- 
debted to  these  ever-active  invisible  scavengers 
for  tiie  salubrity  of  our  atmosphere.  Nor  is 
this  all ;  they  perform  a  still  more  important 
office  in  preventing  the  gradual  diminution  of 
the  present  amount  of  organized  matter  upon 
tiie  earth.  For  when  this  matter  la  disserved 
or  Bniq>ended  in  water,  in  that  state  of  eonmii- 
nution  and  deo^  which  immediately  precedes 
its  final  deoomposition  into  the  elemoitary 
gases,  and  its  eonaequent  retom  fi^  the  or- 
ganic  to  the  inorganic  world,  these  wakeful 
members  of  nature's  inviwhle  police  are  every- 
where ready  to  arrest  the  fti^tive  oi^anized 
particles,  and  turn  them  back  into  the  ascend- 
ing stream  of  animal  life.  Having  converted 
the  dead  and  decomfHMing  particles  into  their 
own  living  tissues,  they  themselves  become  the 
food  of  laimr  infusoria,  and  other  small  ani- 
mals, which  in  their  turn  are  devoured  by 
larger,  as  fishes ;  and  thus  a  pabulum  (food)  fit 
fbr  the  nonriishment  of  the  nighest  organized 
beings,  is  brought  back,  by  a  fdiort  route,  from 
the  extremity  ^  the  reahns  of  (wganio  mattw." 
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Hie  rtody  of  anlmalfl  whloh  perftmn  offices  bo 
InqiortaDt,  ooght  not  to  be  witfaoat  interest. — 
Innuoriil  ftnimalooles  are  y&ry  generallj  mioro- 
•oopio,  though  a  fnr  we,  as  we  htm  befive 
stttad.  Josfc  within  the  limits  of  bmnan  vision. 
Tbw  have  neither  vess^  nor  nerves,  and  are 
made  np  of  a  uniform  tissae,  called  by  Dqjar- 
din,  tanods.  This  is,  in  some  classes,  ^  nearly 
nniibrm  con^stence;  in  others,  the  external 
layer  possesses  oonsiderably  more  denaty  than 
the  internal,  while,  in  yet  others,  a  distinct  pel- 
licle or  skin  con  be  made  ont  They  have  no 
trne  feet ;  a  few  of  the  very  lowest  type  have 
tlie  power  of  protmding  portions  of  their  ho- 
mogeneons  strnotore  in  form  of  limbs,  which 
they  use  both  for  the  prehenmon  of  their  food 
and  for  locomotion,  la  the  higher  forms,  the 
looMuotioa  is  by  cilia,  or  very  minitta  hiixa. 
This  motiM  is  probably  anttmiatio,  as  it  is  con- 
stant day  and  sight,  tae  Mtwai  never  deeping 
nor  appearing  to  take  rest  Tet  it  oertai^ 
has  la  some  oases  many  d  the  characteiistica 
oi  ^Mntaneity,  the  animal  in  his  rapid  coarse 
seeming  to  avoid  obstacles.  The  whcde  subject 
(tf  the  character  of  the  lootKootion  of  these 
animals  is  vray  obscure,  and  must  be  studied 
and  re-stodied  before  any  sadsCactory  concln- 
don  can  be  reached.  8<nne  of  these  higher 
forms  have  a  shell  or  outer  coat  called  cara- 
pace or  lorica — these  are  spoken  of  as  lori- 
cated.  Of  the  presence  or  absence  of  this 
lorioa,  Ehrenbeiv  makea  as  we  shall  see  hwe- 
after,  grrat  use  in  his  dassificatiwi. — ^We  have 
already  intimated,  that  the  iTstematto  dassifi- 
eaticm  tit  the  inftnoria  has  beoi  matter  <tf  great 
difficnlty.  Hut  of  Ehrenberif,  to  which  we 
shall  in  the  main  conform,  though  possesdng 
great  merit,  has  also  very  great  defects.  He 
moladeB  among  his  inftuorisl  ^w>)r"*^  very 
many  large  and  important  families  which  are 
now  known  to  belong  to  the  vegetable  king- 
dom.  His  demidm  are  now  very  graerally, 
we  might  almost  say  universally,  admitted  to 
be  alga  ;  aud  if  the  same  remark  do  not  apply 
to  his  diatomaeeat,  there  is  no  doobt  that  the 
very  great  preponderance  of  scientific  opinion 
is  in  favor  of  their  vegetable  nature.  The 
dasriflcation  of  Dqjardin,  though  it  has  some 
great  advantages  over  that  of  EhrenbeK  is 
defonoed  and  rendered  difficult  <rf  nse  ^  a 
mnltitade  of  new  temis,  or,  what  is  worse,  dd 
tenns  to  which  he  affixes  new  signifioattona. 
Tbe  two  great  obstacles  which  at  present  for> 
Ind  even  tne  hoi>e  <tf  sncoess  in  any  attempt  at 
mtematio  classification  of  infusoria,  are:  1, 
the  great  difficulty  of  distingaishing  uie  lower 
forms  of  animal  from  the  corresponding  forms 
of  vegetable  life;  3,  that  of  decidmg  whe^er 
a  given  form  is  penuauent,  or  whether  we  have 
to  do  with  the  larvn  of  an  insect,  or  some  one 
of  tliose  forms  which  crustaceans,  polypes,  and 
other  of  the  lower  imimftlq  sssnme  in  the 
progress  of  their  alternations  of  generation. 
As  to  the  first  of  these  difficultiefr— to  distin- 
gnish  a  low  ibrm  of  animal  lifis  firomav^;et*> 
Ue:  a  motion  it^arentlyspaktaneoiis  was  fiv- 


merly  siroposed  to  decide  the  qoestioiL  in  km 
of  an  anhnal  nature ;  but  observafioD,  hj  Yn* 
ober,  of  Genera  (170OX  baa  Itng  ago  prond 
Hiat  a  motim  not  to  be  distingfrishea  fraatta 
spontaneous  movements  of  anmuils,  ia  eoDman 
in  the  spores  of  the  nmpler  aquatic  plints,  isi 
is  indeed  nature^s  provisioa  for  fheir  dit^ienaoD. 
That  animals  absorb  oxygen  and  give  ont  cs^ 
bon,  while  pluits  give  ont  oxygen  and  sbeorb 
carbon,  afirads.  in  the  opinion  of  num^  tutnnl- 
ists,  the  desired  test.  Bat  although  thu  is  ■  my 
general  it  is  not  found  to  be  a  Tmifom  l&v, 
Pro£  Bidley,  of  West  Point,  indicated  mm 
years  ago  to  the  writer  of  this,  more  thmote 
striking  exception  to  it.  A  third  distineth* 
mark,  and  probably  the  moat  useful,  is  tmi 
in  the  character  <^  th^  nutritive  mataul— 

Slants  being  nourished  by  inorgaiuo,  suhsIi 
y  organic  food.  Thra«  are  sane  exoqitioBi 
to  this  rule  also,  bttt  tlu^  are  not  m 
nor  do  thej  greatly  detract  from  its 
value.— Aa  to  the  second  source  oi  dU 
to  distinguish  tlie  larval  forms,  and  the  nrjbf 
Biaipee  assumed  by  po^pea,  Ac,  from  the  m- 
mauent  fonn  ct  tue  pemct  aniiiial:  the  aiffi- 
oulties  from  this  source  are  very  grest,  aadtbs 
labors  of  suooestdve  mUnralists  are  ctmstantl; 
adding  to  the  number  of  orders  and  bmiliei 
which,  having  long  been  ranked  among  pennt- 
nent  inftisoria,  are  found  to  be  wther  uns, 
some  of  the  transition  forms  assumed  ia  Aa 
process  of  alternate  generations.  Agiaaii  b> 
satisfied  hhuself  that  v«y  many  (tf  Ehrenb«li 
genera  are  genna  of  agnatic  wwm^  and  m 
SMBOsts  that  tins  Isprolnbly  the  true  nature  of 
alltiie  inftiBcniSk  Should  this  idea  proT« 
founded,  the  most  essential  changes  wiD,  a 
course,  be  necessary  in  the  arraug^ieiitiif  ft* 
infosorift, — i£  indeed,  it  is  not  found  neMHsry 
to  break  up  this  class  altogether,  and  diatriboie 
the  individuals  of  which  it  is  composed  tbiw^ 
out  the  lower  dividon  of  the  animal  scale.  M 
meanwhile  we  shsll  adopt  the  claasificaliuL  n 
£hrenbei^,  eliminating  from  it  those  &nuBa 
on  whose  v^^ble  nature  the  great  man  of 
naturalists  are  sgreed.— Khrenbwg  dividea  d» 
infosoria  into  potygattriea  and  rotatoria, 
bharacteristio  of  t£&  former  is  the  q>peari«* 
of  oertun  internal  cavitiea  which  he  soppoM 
to  be  dilated  portions  of  tha  alimentar?  caM 
or  sttmmoha;  ncooe  thdr  name  polygaitnc.  a 
nuny-«tomached.  The  rotifoa.  the  atMalkd 
wheel  animaknlea,  are  distingnisned  by  a  p«a- 
liar  arrangement  of  cilia  npoa  lobes  sear  tbi 
mouth,  which,  when  in  a  state  of  active  vilM' 
tion,  give  to  the  lobes  the  ^^>earanoe  of  vlieai 
in  rapid  motion.  These  so-called  wheel  am- 
malcmes  are,  however,  so  widely  different  m 
their  plan  of  structure,  and  so  much  iaffOf 
their  degree  of  organization  than  the  pt^TK**' 
trica,  that  natuialTsta  have  very  f^ersU^  ko- 
arated  them  from  the  true  infusons.  Weibu, 
however,  treat  of  both  in  the  preseit  articK 
influenced  rather  by  a  regard  to  oonvadeooeff 
reference,  than  to  strict  soientifie  iew^^ 
amngement  We  will  linC  addreiB  maitm 
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totb»  oon^deratkMi  of  tbe  pdygaitrio  laftuo- 
rift  oT  Ehrenbera,  the  tme  inftasoria  trf  later 
vriten.  It  is  nitfortanate  that  the  name  poly- 
gHtrio,  or  many-stMnached,  is  taken  from  a 
•apposed  peonliarity  of  the  animal,  the  exist* 
ence  of  which  in  anj  of  the  class  has  been  ren- 
dered 1^  later  reeearohea  more  than  doabtfiil, 
and  the  abeenoe  of  which  in  some  families  is 
admitted  hj  Ehrenberg  himself.   By  retaining 
this  name,  we  commit  two  verbal  inconsisten- 
cies :  1,  ill  calling  ammdif  many-atomaohed, 
whieh  have  probably  no  sttnnach  at  all ;  and  9, 
we  fonn  a  sobdiTimon  of  these  p<drga8trica, 
the  eharaotaristio  ctf  which  is,  the  abeenoe  of 
any  digeetive  tube.  Great  as  these  olfjeotioni 
to  £brenberg*s  nomendatore  doabtlessare,  they 
*i|>pear  to  ns  baser  erils  than  to  tnirthen  tm 
mttJeot  with  new  names^  or  to  oonflise  it  by 
new  dasi^cationB.  Fallowing  Xlhrenberg  thou, 
we  base  the  ftrst  grc«t  divimon  of  the  polygas- 
trio  inftisOTia  on  the  presence  or  absence  ot 
■a  alimentary  canaL  Those  in  whom  it  does 
not  exist,  he  calls  anentera,  those  in  whom 
it  does,  mterodela.    Of  the  oMtUera,  some 
have  the  power  of  protruding  a  portion  of  their 
homogeneona  bodies  as  a  foot-like  procees,  and 
of  thtte,  some  hare  a  shell,  or,  In  soientifio 
j^brases  are  loiioatod:  others  are  noa-loricated. 
The  former  are  ouled  areeUina,  tbe  latter 
amaibaa.    Of  the  remainder,  acme  are  fnr- 
niahed  with  cilia,  others  are  iu>t.  To  the  fbr- 
mer,  tba  term  dmcbryiaa  ia  mdied  when  they 
■re  Wtoated,  and  iutiuiaa  woen  th^  are  not 
The  nai-oaiated,  in  like  manner,  are  oaUed 
jMridhuBo,  when  loricated,  and  ^mdiwk  when 
nolvd.   The  mtavdela,  or  polygattriea,  har- 
ing  a  digeative  oanaL  are  dividea  in  the  same 
into  two  parallel  serio^as  they  have  or 
haTO  not  a  l<nioa  or  sheU.  First  in  this  paral- 
lel aeries  are  placed  tiuwe  where  the  orifice  of 
the  digestive  tube  is  ^n^e ;  these  are  e^rti- 
eeUina  and  <g^Arydina.   Next  come  those  with 
two  orifioea  at  opporite  ends  of  the  body; 
these  are  musMia  and  eolepina.    Next  are 
those  where  the  two  orifioea  are  irregolarly 
placed,  the  amidiaeina  having  no  shell,  the 
(raoAMma  ana  ephryoeerefyM  each  having  a 
flkhdl;  hot  the  fbnner  baving  a  probosds  but 
no  tu,  the  latter  a       ana  month  anterior. 
Lastly,  those  having  two  ventral  orifices ;  the 
m^lacla,  when  the  sbdl  is  present,  ana  tibe 
ceipodia  and  oxytrieMnOf  the  fonner  moving 
by  ciUa,  the  hUter  by  other  organs,  neither 
lunriiw  a  abeO.  A  ffiagram  will  perhi^  make 
this  olaaBifloation  more  intelligible. 

POLTOASTBIO  ANDfALfl. 
AnRMSA,  JkavimQ  no  digttUM  Mn 

A.  ProtndlBgnitorUulr 

bodiMliblMt  AioiLtau,  Amwija. 

B.  Bavlncdll^  DnonTurA, 

GL  JSaifWllaM^  Pbddiju,  Ctoubika. 

A,  OMOriflMtothcaica*- 

ttv«  tab^  Tonciunu,  OraKnati, 

Bl  TwoorifloMalmaitte 

•Ddiafdwt«V<       Xaoanu,  Oosanajk 


a  Tw»  oftfleM  plaaadlr. 


ing  ■  pioboMU  bat 
DO  tail,  Ambmoi*. 
OrRSTooHMiiK*, 
hkTlng  ■  tail  &nd  aa 
.uterior  mouth. 

Ki>i.Foiiu,moT* 
log  \tj  olllk. 

P.  Hartng  t  vential  orlfloes,  Suplota,  OxmiCDcrA, 

moTtng  bjota* 
•r  oigaoa. 

Leaving  now  the  anl^ect  of  dasufication,  let  ns 
torn  to  the  study  of  the  stmctare  and  mode  ot 
lifb  of  tiLCse  minate  forms. — Structure.  We 
have  already  stated  that  neither  nerves  nor  ve»- 
sda  have  been  discovered  in  inftisoria;  indeed, 
in  the  very  lowest  class,  the  amabaa  and  or- 
«sUmi,  which  are  by  D^jardin  called  rhvu/podat 
and  by  other  writers  ptmdopoda,  we  find  life 
manifesting  itself  almost  witnont  organization. 
The  ami^imt  is  a  jeUy4ike  mass,  without  deter- 
minate  shape,  in  texture  nearly  nnifonn,  having 
no  integnment:  in  fact,  on^  difibring  from 
a  mass  of  Jelly  m  being  slightly  more  naid  in 
the  omtre  than  at  the  circamferenoe,  and  hav- 
ing at  some  point  near  its  sarface  a  vesicle,  per- 
haps only  a  vaonole,  which  pulsates  pret^  r^- 
nlariy.  When  this  creature  is  about  to  move,  a 
current  of  the  more  flnid  central  portion  is  seen 
tending  toward  aome  one  point  of  the  circnm- 
fbrenoe ;  soon  a  portion  of  the  mass  protrndeS) 
it  elongates  till  perhaps  donble  the  length  of  the 
animal,  the  mass  of  whose  body  then  seems  to 
pass  into  the  protruded  and  elongated  portion, 
and  thus  locomotion  is  efi'ected. — ^The  mode  of 
taking  food  is  thus  described  by  Koelliker,  who 
stndied  it  in  tiie  atridnophiya,  a  genus  closely 
allied  to  tiie  ameAaOf  and,  like  it,  made  op  itf 
a  mass  <^  jdly,  portions  of  wtdch,  scarcely  at 
all  differing  from  the  general  mass  in  structure^ 
are  protrucwd  in  the  rorm  of  rays.  "  The  mode 
in  which  the  actinophrys  is  noarished,  is  one 
of  the  highest  and  most  special  interest.  Al- 
though uie  creature  has  neither  month  nor 
stomach,  yet  it  takes  in  solid  nutriment,  and  re- 
jects what  is  indigestible.  This  miracle,  for  so 
it  may  almost  be  called,  is  thus  effected :  When 
in  its  pn^rese  through  the  water  the  actino- 
phrys {^preaches  any  small  plant  or  aiumal — a 
minate  omrtaoeaUf  rotifera,  the  young  of  cy- 
ckps,  or  tiie  lower  aiga  diatomaeaa  tat  m- 
stance— «a  soon  as  the  mass  is  touched  by  <me 
<^  iin  nya  cf  the  aotim^hrya,  it  seema  to  ad- 
here to  it;  the  ray  now  slowly  shortens  itseU; 
and  draws  ita  prey  to  the  surface  of  its  own 
body ;  tbe  surrounding  filaments  attach  them- 
sdvee  to  it,  bending  their  points  t<^ether,  and 
dosing  over  it  till  it  is  enclosed  on  all  side& 
GradiuUy  a  cup-like  cavity  is  formed  in  the 
body  of  the  actinophrys,  at  the  base  ot  tbe 
ray,  and  into  this  the  prey  is  crowded,  till,  the 
cavity  still  growing  deeper,  the  whole  mass 
oomes  to  be  embedded  in  the  very  substance  of 
tiie  imjiriftl,  which  gradually  doses  around  and 
over  it,  and  thus  ute  mass  comes  to  be  con- 
tained in  a  cavity  or  stomach  formed  for  ita 
reception.  Hue  It  is  ^gested,  and  its  nutari- 
tive  portions  absorbed ;  and  when  this  is  ac- 
OMnjuldied,  tike  undigested  portion,  if  any  snob 
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remalD,  is  protruded  toward  the  mirftoe,  aod 
finally  merges  from  the  bodj  of  the  animal  as 
it  might  from  a  mass  of  jell;';  the  opening 
wbiim  it  escaped  closes  behind  it,  and  the  ani- 
mal resnmeaits  pristine  form  and  condition." 
Such  is  the  mode  in  which  nutrition  is  effected 
in  these  ftnimftlH,  or,  as  thej  may  be  called, 
tiiese  masses  of  animal  matter.  Of  their  mode 
of  reprodnction,  ve  only  know  that  they  mul- 
tiply by  self-divisicm,  and  that  when  portions 
01  the  mass  are  cnt  or  torn  away,  theee  main- 
tain an  independent  ezistenoe,  and  soon  acquire 
the  shape  and  functions  of  m^ore  *niTnyl«,  Of 
its  pKHwr  sezoal  r^rodoction  we  know  noth- 
ing,  auhonc^  all  analogy  leads  na  to  nppoaa 
tliat  this  mnltiplicatifm  by  divisiwi,  wnether 
^Hmtaneona  or  artificial,  must  have  its  limit 
and  a  proper  senal  reproduction  by  germ  and 
sperm  ceUs  be  inteiposed. — AjHendio^  in  the 
scale,  we  come  to  those  polygastrio  mfiisoria 
who  nave  a  proper  digestive  cuial — the  enterO' 
dela  of  Ehrenbei^.  Thongh  tiie  ezistenoe  of 
an  alimentary  canal  is  made  the  charaoteristio 
of  this  gronp,  its  presence  in  any  of  the  genera 
is  by  no  means  certain.  All  have  beyond  con- 
troversy a  montii  into  which  food  is  taken,  and 
many  have  an  anal  orifice,  from  which  excre- 
ment is  discba^ed;  but  whether  there  is  any 
canal  with  definite  walls  throuf^  which  the 
food  passes^  as  in  the  hfgiwr  animals^  is  donbted 
by  many  naturalists,  and  denied  by  not  a  few. 
Ehrenberg  indeed  traced  the  course  of  the  oa^ 
bal  passing  very  nearly  strai^t  la  the  length  of 
the  animal's  body  in  some  genera,  convoluted 
in  othera,  and  in  a  third  class  winding  in  a  spi- 
ral aroond  the  inner  surfiioe  ctf  the  body,  with 
flask-like  appendices  oommonicating  with  its 
cavity,  and  making  up  the  ^eat  mass  of  the 
body.  But  tiie  disciples  of  Ehrenbeig,  work- 
ing with  the  best  modem  improved  micro- 
scopes, have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  themselves 
of  the  existence  of  this  so-caUed  digestive  tube. 
A  month  and  a  short,  generally  raliated,  oeso- 
phagQB,  these  animals  certidnly  have ;  but  the 
existence  of  an  alimentary  canal,  beyond  this 
short  gollet,  is  very  doubtfol. — ^The  InAisoria  of 
this  dasa  differ  fnun  the  auuibaa  and  other 
rhiaopoda^  in  that  tb^  hare  a  trne  investing 
membrane  or  skin^  which  In  some  fomiliea  can 
be  detadied  as  an  mdepotdait  membrane ;  aad 
from  the  internal  snmioe  of  this  membrane 
partitions  are  sent  off,  which  divide  tiie  general 
cavity  of  the  body  into  separate  chambere.  In 
these  the  Jelly-like  tissue  of  the  animal,  the 
sarcode  of  Dujardin,  is  lodged ;  and  into  these 
chambers  the  food,  when  it  has  escaped  &om 
the  cesophagns,  is  received ;  it  passes  from  one 
to  the  other  till  it  has  made  the  circuit  of  the 
body,  not,  however,  with  much  regularity,  and 
is  in  its  course  digested ;  and  all  of  its  aliment- 
ary substance  being  absorbed,  the  residue  is 
ejected  dther  by  the  mouth  vrVj  $n  anal  ori- 
Boe.  Ihns  is  the  fimetion  of  dige8ti<Hi  per^ 
formed  in  the  etOeredda.  It  waa  stated  in  the 
definitton  of  the  inftiw^A,  that  they  have  no 
nerves  or  Mood-voasols.  NerroBS  matter  hM 


oertaiBly  never  been  deteetol  in  tbs 
class ;  and  although  Ehrenberg  sii[f>oBed  thtf 
two  colored — geiMrally  red— wots,  wUc^  an 
found  pretty  constanUy  near  the  antwiorpvt 
(tf  the  body,  are  eyes,  yet,  as  he  vu  eqiuDj 
confident  of  the  ezirtence  and  natore  of  theee 
spots  in  some  forma  which  undoubtedlj  bdcmg 
to  tiie  vegetable  kingdom,  it  is  probable  tibatht 
was  in  error  aa  to  these.  As  to  veseela,  thon^ 
tiiey  certainly  do  not  exist,  yet  in  moot  ^j- 
gastric  infusoria,  small  vessels  wludi  tmea 
to  contain  a  dear,  nrariy  ooloriess  fluid,  tit 
found  which  contract  regularly,  enlaiging  wbtt 
foil,  and  when  enmty  oontracting,  so  u  to  be 
Boarcdy  TiidU&  Tbia  number  varies  from  t 
nnjg^e  one  to  ten  m  twelve ;  they  usnslly  oecs- 
py  tiie  same  plooe  in  individuws  of  the  ioh 
qpedea,  and  thdr  oontmts  seam  snDetimta  to 
be  propelled  from  one  to  the  other.  Th«y  an 

roably  receptacles  of  nutrient  fluid  Aved  Vf 
the  use  of  the  system.  Another  remark- 
able peculiarity  of  the  infusfHia  is,  that  in  the 
very  snbstance  of  their  bodies  may  gmnHj 
be  found  a  s(did  granular-looking  masB  d  mj 
variable  form — round,  oval,  carved,  or  ercn,  in 
some  cases,  branched — by  some  called  the  nit- 
cleas.  By  Ehrenbei^  it  was  sud  to  be  a  testis; 
and  althongh  this  opinion  has  found  little  &for 
with  the  more  recmt  observers,  yet  thit  ^ 
pecoliar  mass  has  a  very  important  oonnaetks 
with  tiie  reproductive  flmction,  cannot  bede 
nied.  When  tiie  inAuoria  are  about  to  multi- 
ply by  edf-dividoD,  the  separation  alwafi  be- 
gins in  the  nuclens;  may  not  this  MHsfled 
nuclens  be  a  mass  of  germ  odls,  snohasweM 
in  those  insects  which,  after  one  sexual  oonoefr 
tion,  continne  throoghont  a  succeafflcoi  of  gen- 
erations to  bring  forth  young,  till  the  hum  of 
germ  ceUs  is  exhausted,  and  a  second  eenil 
act  is  neceasaiy  to  continue  tiie  mnltipliGatiiffl 
of  the  species  I  In  none  of  the  infuaoris  bsi 
any  muscular  or  con^^ctile  tissue  been  found, 
thon^  the  very  lowest  form,  the  anuebea, 
possess  the  function  in  an  eminent  degM 
Here,  as  ever  in  the  animal  scale,  f^inctioii{«- 
cedesoiganizatiou;  and  thefiincti(m(tfinM^ 
lar  contractility  is  «»)ffn^fr«fawl  while  <'>s*> 
as  yet  no  aj^iiearance  <^  mnscular  tima 
ituk  of  tiie  Tortioella  forms  a  notaUe  illiut» 
tion  of  this  role,  as  it  possesses  oootraotilitjii 
a  remarkalde  d^ree,  yet  no  mosoular  tissae  u 
to  be  found  in  it— K^roduction  is  dSextxa^ 
diffwent  ways  in  the  different  fonns;  the  mode 
which  has  been  best  stadied  is  that  bysponti- 
neous  self-divinon.  This  is  scHuetimea  longito- 
din^  sometimes  transverse.  As  before  sfeBtol, 
it  begioa  in  the  nucleus,  and  this  body  is  ofi® 
completely  divided  wliile  the  line  of  ftitore  sep- 
aration has  scarce  begun  to  appear  on  the  <ll^ 
face  of  the  animaL  These  eabdivisiona  «» 
completed  in  so  short  a  time,  that  EhraBM'J 
has  calculated  that  no  fewer  than  368  buHiou 
may  be  prodaeed  in  the  space  of  one  bwiUi 
from  a  Bhule  individual  Anotiier  mode  in 
whidt  new  individuals  are  fonned,  is  bj  ww 
isosUed  ooqinsatfan  Two  individuli 
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themsalveB  together,  till  at  length  tiidr  entire 
bo^es  ooalBBOB  and  nwm  one,  in  the  iirteiior  of 
wUtdi  a  new  individtial  is  fiwined,  and  in  pro* 
oev  of  time  disoharged  ftom  tiie  parent  body, 
either  bj  splitting  or  through  some  orifioe.  Is 
not  this  a  true  sexual  aet  I  Yet  another  mode 
of  reprodnotion  has  latelj  been  observed  hj 
Stein  and  other  mioroaoopists.  It  has  been 
oiUed  the  enojsting  prooess;  and  although  it 
has  been  studied  in  relation  to  bnt  few  forms, 
yet  the  Cuts  already  established  render  it  very 
probable,  that  many,  if  not  indeed  all  the  in- 
fusoria, multiply  by  this  or  some  olosely  allied 
process.  An  infnsory  animal  aboat  to  become 
enc'^ited,  secretes  from  the  snrfitoe  of  Its  bo^ 
a  thick  ^ntinoos  sabetanoe,  which,  gradnally 
liardening,  fbrms  a  firm  ease  in  which  Oie  ani: 
mal  1b  shint  np^  bnt  not  so  oloaely  as  to  prevoit 
tolerably  free  motion.  Aohange  now  takes 
place  in  the  animal  itseU^the  tilia  upon  its 
aurfaoe  are  retracted,  the  body  assmnes  a  pretty 
regolar  oireolar  ontline,  then  either  the  whole 
bcKly,  or  the  noclens  only,  breaks  np  into  many 
amsJl  fragmmts,  each  of  which  aseomes  an  in- 
dependent life,  and  moves  freely  in  the  parent 
oiganism  \  this  mother-cell  now  bnrsta,  and  is 
disintegrated,  while  the  yoang  brood  swim 
forth  either  in  the  form  of  the  parent,  or  in 
some  transition  shape,  from  which,  through  one 
or  more  changes,  they  pass  into  the  permanent 
^pe  identioal  with  ute  parent  organisation. — 
Ilotifsra  or  Whael  AtUmaieuim.  These  have 
little  in  ctMnmon  ■wiih  the  nder  of  InAuoria  of 
which  we  have  spokai,  being  both  more  highly 
organised  and  formed  oa.  a  diflbrait  j^an. 
Even  in  remct  to  nae  they  differ,  being  gem- 
rally  mnch  larger,  some  having  a  length  of  half 
a  line,  and  many  being  within  the  limit  of  un- 
assisted TirifHL  Their  resmnblance  is  to  worms, 
and  hj  many  naturalLata  they  are  classed  with 
the  articul^ed  animals,  under  the  term  of 
cUio-artioolates.  Their  name,  as  we  have  sl- 
ready  stated,  is  derived  from  a  particular  and 
very  curious  arrangement  of  the  cilia  covering 
two  lol>eB  near  the  anterior  extremity,  whichf 
when  in  motion,  have  exaotiy  the  appearance 
of  two  minute  wheels  rotathig  very  rigidly. 
But  thia,  though  a  striking  peculiarity  of  many 
rotifers,  is  not  oomnvm  to  them  aU.  In  ionu^ 
tin  oilia  about  tiie  bead  are  arranged  in  a  wa^ 
line  so  as  to  give  no  resemblance  to  the  wheu. 
Tb6  rotifera  m^  be  defined  minute  worm-like 
Miimftla^  very  transparent,  witiiout  legs,  having 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  body  fbmished  with 
oertain  retractile  lobes,  the  maigins  of  which 
ate  covered  with  caha^  the  alimentary  canal 
distinct,  and  having  two  orificea,  the  month 
having  a  tme  dentu  q>paratns,  the  reprodoc- 
fioa  by  ova  (mly.  They  are  aquatic,  though  a 
few  species  can  exist  in  moist  earth.  They  are 
fbund  alike  in  salt  and  fresh  water,  bnt  rarely 
in  that  which  is  rendered  fonl  by  decaying 
veg^able  and  animal  matter,  and  which  swanna 
with  tlie  pol^aatrio  animaloQleB.  It  is  only 
when  these  have  devoured  tiie  deoqing  mat- 
te^ that  the  rotiHar  q^ean  to  feed  upon  them. 
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Botifera  have  great  tenacity  of  life,  and  are  not 
destroyed  by  otmmlete  and  loog-oontinned  d»> 
■looation.  Lidividnals  have  been  k^  in  raouo 
with  sulphuric  atad  and  dhloride  of  lime,  tiiere- 
by  insurmg  the  utmost  possible  amount  of  dry- 
ness for  a  month,  and  yet  revived  on  being 
placed  in  water.  The  rotifers  have  always  two 
investing  membranes,  both  transparent,  and 
the  inner  always  flexible ;  the  outer  is  in  many 
quite  firm,  coiutituting  a  horn-like  tabe,  from 
which  the  head  and  tail  of  the  animal  pro- 
trudes. It  never  contains  either  lime  or  mlicaL 
which  1b  probably  the  reason  why  no  trace  of 
these  animal  forms  are  found  in  any  fossilifer- 
ons  rocks.  Their  bodies  are  retractile,  and 
many  CKSp  like  worms.  They  swim  by  means 
of  thdr  ouia  Toiy  n^id^.  Near  the  wl  ia^  in 
most  fbrms,  tiOM  a  dirk  or  a  olaw-like  pro- 
oesB,  by  which  the  animal  can  attach  itself  bat 
it  k4s  go  its  hold  on  the  histaut,  and  swims  off 
rapidly.  The  gullet  is  furnished  at  its  inferior 
portion  with  a  masticating  apparatus  consisting 
of  two  strong  semi-circular  jaws,  each  fur- 
nished with  from  1  to  6  teeth,  whidi  appear  to 
contain  minersl  matter.  The  stomach  is  some- 
times globular,  at  others  tnbolar,  and  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  intestine  below.  Near 
the  anus,  the  intestine  is  enlarged  into  a  sort  criT 
cloaca  with  which  the  genital  apparatus  com- 
municates. Several  small  glandiform  bodies 
are  observed  near  the  alimentary  canal,  and 
anne  undoubtedly  oommnnicate  with  its  cavi^. 
It  is  a  carious  &ot,  that  though  the  digestive 
apparatus  is  in  most  of  these  Mi^mwlo  modi 
more  Ailly  developed  than  any  other,  yet  in 
one  genus  describra  by  Mr.  Dalrymple  (i^ilo- 
sophiosl  Transactions,  1840,  p.  889),  no  imal 
onflce  was  found,  and  indeed  scarce  any  intes- 
tinal osnal;  so  that  the  ezcrementitious  fbod 
must  have  been  ejected  from  the  month,  as  in 
some  of  the  very  low  polygastrio  forms.  So 
strangely  does  nature  sometimes  return  upon 
her  steps,  and  degrade,  in  one  req>eot,  an  ani- 
mal oonstrncted  upon  a  higher  type  even  below 
the  level  of  those  which  by  their  general  struc- 
ture, occupy  a  very  inferior  place  in  the  chain 
of  animal  life.~We  now  come  to  locomotion. 
Several  distinct  lonptncUnal  bands  of  a  hi^ly 
contractile  tissue  pass  the  entire  length  of  iiHb 
animal,  and  cwtaln  transverse  bands  have 
probably  the  same  power.  It  is,  however,  veiT 
doubtfiu  whetlier  ai^  tine  mnsoular  tissue  with 
the  oharaetflEistics  by  wMch  we  identic  it  in 
tiie  highw  ftfifapftift,  exists  In  these  animalculea. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. The  function  is  certdnly  performed ;  but 
whether  the  cords  and  masses  which  Ehren- 
barg  describes  as  nerves  and  ganglia  really 
have  that  character,  is  at  least  uncertain.  Two 
red  ^Kits  near  the  head  are  supposed,  on  pretty 
strong  evidence,  to  be  eyes,  or  at  least  mdi- 
mentuy  forms  of  the  organ  of  vinon.  There 
is  no  proper  circulatory  apparatus,  but  water  ia 
*Tery  freely  admitted  into  toe  body,  and  probfr 
b^  aerves  to  aerate  the  tiasnes.  It  Is  kept  in 
Dutitnt  b]r  dlia  lining  the  tubes  into  whion  it  ia 
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netltnAr-Stpndiietiaih  AH  fiitt  is  o©rt«lnIy 
known  upon  this  sabjeot  is,  that  the  rotifers 
mnltiidr  D7  true  ota,  and  nerer  by  gems,  hada, 
or  montaneons  Bplttting,  like  the  polygaBfarioa. 
JJnm  reoentlj  thej  were  generally  eapposed  to 
be  hermapluodlte,  but  acmie  late  obeerYers  be- 
lieTe  them  to  be  imisexoal.  OTariea  are  made 
oat  withont  difficulty,  and  in  the  vast  msjority 
of  individoals ;  but  spermatozoa  have  been 
found  in  only  a  very  few,  perhapa  only  one  spe- 
cies. If  males  exist  aa  a  separate  sex,  they  are 
probably  only  developed  at  one  period  of  the 
year,  and  their  term  of  existence  la  very  abort, 
liiis  is  rendered  probable  by  a  very  curiona  ob- 
•orratiMi  made  by  Mr.  Dalzymple.  He  ibond 
in  one  genoa  nuue  iodiTidiuls,  that  poaseased 
nether  mandiUea,  nae  alimentary  oan^  nor 
glands.  The  only  apparatos  that  was  fully  de- 
veloped was  ibe  generative.  The  animal  was 
in  fact  a  mere  male  genital  system,  endowed 
with  power  of  indepfmdent  existence,  though 
that  existence  must  have  been  of  very  short 
duration.  The  transparency  of  the  tissaea  ena- 
bles ns  to  trace  very  satisCactorily  the  forma- 
tion and  progress  of  the  ova.  Their  growth  is 
very  rwid,  and  they  are  in  some  genera  ex- 
tended from  the  ovary  2  or  8  honra  after  their 
germ  is  first  detected,  and  hatch  in  less  than 
half  a  day.  In  other  familiea  the  eggs  remain 
in  the  ovaiy  or  cloaca,  and  are  there  hatched, 
the  yonng  being  bom  alive.  From  the  trana- 
parency  of  all  the  tassaea,  it  is  often  posriUe  to 
trace  the  fonn,  and,  to  a  oertain  extent,  make 
oat  the  detaila  of  the  stniotnre  of  the  young 
animal  while  it  is  yet  in  the  body  of  the  parent. 

ANIUfi,  a  redn  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  hymeruBO-covrbarif  of  South  America.  It 
exudes  from  wounds  in  the  bark,  and  collects 
between  the  principal  roots.  This  renin  is  soft 
and  sticky,  and  melts  easily,  diffiising  white 
fomes,  and  a  very  pleasant  odor.  Inseota  are 
generally  entrapped  in  such  nnmben  in  it,  that 
it  is  siud  to  weU  merit  its  name  of  animated. 
The  Braalians  use  it  internally  in  diseases 
of  the  Innga.  It  was  formerly  employed  in  the 
oompontaon  of  ointinents  and  plasters,  but  at 
presoit  its  only  use  is  for  varnishes  and  inorase. 

ANIOOT,  or  Asnrr,  Obuteb  and  Imbb, 
two  rivers  in  the  K.  E.  of  Siberia,  in  the  ooon- 
tiy  of  the  Tohooktcheea.  The  former  tiaee  In 
lat  67"  W  N.  and  the  latter  in  lat  66o  80'  N., 
and  both  flow  westerly,  and  gradually  converge 
till  they  join  the  Eolima  together  at  lat.  66° 
N.,  after  a  coarse  of  more  tbiui  260  milee  each. 
The  lesser  Aidooy  is  a  o^rioious  moontain 
stream,  snlfject  to  sadden  overflows,  and  some- 
times (Uianging  ita  course  for  milee.  The  banks 
of  the  larger  river  present  a  dreaiy  appearance, 
and  are  covered  with  huge  sand  hills,  held  to- 
gether only  by  the  frosts  which  the  eommer 
tails  to  dissolve.  The  current  is  rapid,  over  a 
bottom  strewed  with  sharp-pointed  rooks,  ren- 
dering the  navigatim  oi  the  stream  Tei7  dan- 
gerous. 

ANISE  SEED  is  the  frnit  of  the  vMnsIIa 
minm,  a  native  of  Eon^  and  Mm,  It 
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is  «xfaeiuiTalT  emiiloyed  as  a  cnaSattin 
medione,  and  f»  the  pnrpoee  €i  flavoring 
liqneors,  or  ^ving  an  agreeaiue  flavor  to  other 
mediones.  It  yMda  an  arcxoatio  oil  berth  bj 
distillation  and  ezpresritm,  which  is  ued  fiir 
the  aame  parpose  aa  the  aeed,  and  is  also  a 
favorite  article  with  vermin-killeEB,  who  sb- 
ploy  it  to  diwmse  the  scent  (tf  T>oiaoDons  bait& 
The  anise-seed  cordisl  of  the  sSiops  is  a  can- 
pound  of  alcohol,  anise-seed^  and  angfliffa. 
The  plant  is  cultivated  in  lulta  and  ^Mia, 
and  growB  spontaneoasly  in  Egypt  and  At 
idaDds  of  the  Grecian  Arcliipelago,  ei^teciaQy 
Bcio.  The  genns  pimpineUa  bekmga  to  ibe 
nmbelliferons  tribea  of  plants  inhabiting  the 
meadows  and  the  monntaina  nS  Europe  sad 
Africa. 

AJiTTON,  the  name  of  an  endnant  ftnul^  of 
I^BOoh  printera,  4  of  whcnn  wwo  ■oooemve^ 
diivctora  of  the  rojh  printing-office  doring  the 
IStli  centurv.  (me  of  them  added  to  his 
patronymic  uie  surname  of  Zhipwon,  fivm  aa 
estate  which  he  purchased.  The  last  of  thai 
was  Enxznn  Aletandeb  Jxoquwa,  who  soe- 
oeeded  his  father  in  1788.  After  Ang.  10^  1^ 
he  sent  in  his  reugnation,  bo^  althonj^  livnig 
very  quietly,  he  was  arrested  during  the  reign 
of  terror,  and  died  on  the  scaffidd  in  17M.— 
His  son,  Alkiajtdhx  Jxoqubs  Laubkkt,  a 
political  economist  and  former  peer  of  Frauef 
was  bom  Oct.  1776.  At  the  age  trf*  80  we 
find  him  intrusted  with  important 
to  Germany,  and  snbseqnentJj  prefeot  cf  As 
department  of  the  Axno^  whence  in  1809  hs 
was  sommoned  to  Paris  to  soperintend  &o 
imperial  printuig  office^  a  panti<»i  arailw  to 
that  filled  by  his  ancestors  previoos  to  the  raro- 
In&m.  The  privileges  and  montqiolieB  oan- 
nected  with  this  office  having  been  removed 
after  the  reatoration  of  the  Bourbona,  he  re- 
signed it,  and  about  the  year  1^7  began  to 
devote  himself  to  the  stndy  of  political  eoonomy. 
In  1680  he  was  elected  to  the  ohambv  of  defM- 
tiee,  and  between  1888  and  1842  rtyrooontod 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine  in  that 
body.  In  1844  he  was  made  a  pew.  He  be- 
longed to  the  pulT  of  Gnizot  and  Oarair 
P6ner,  from  whom,  however,  he  difilbrad  in  a^ 
Tocaliiig  a  syst«n  of  fr«e  tnwe^  not  afaaohita  or 
nmestrioted,  bnt  svlffeat  i»ly  to  aacdi  inqtoati 
as  would  supply  the  neoessaxy  revenue  for  gof^ 
emment  He  was  totaUy  oppoeed  to  proteodai^ 
and  oon^dcred  f^  trade  the  best  means  d 
devdoping  the  indnidiy  of  a  nation.  He  bsi 
pnldiahed  several  panndiletB  and  treatises  cd 

SUtical  e«momy,  bed^  some  important  le^ 
ive  reports. 

AKITOHEOE,  Dnami  SnonrmiH,  a  Eos- 
nan  mathematioiaii,  bom  about  the  year  174(L 
died  Uay  1, 1788.  In  1771,  he  was  ^pomtsd 
a  professor  m  the  muversi^  <^Mosoow,  a  poo- 
tion  which  he  seems  to  have  oocnpied  ontu  fais 
death.  In  1766  i^peared  his  wcric  (n  pore 
matiiematics,  afterward  enlarged  to  4  ToloiBsa 
and  treatiiv  of  arithmetie,  geometij^  tbeontiesl 
andpraolioal  bigimometry,  and  i|gabr&  B» 
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pnlindiedseTtnl  other  tTMtliW  on  Hieoee  and 
metanhjmiM.  in  Latin  andBtusiAn.  His  "Plii- 
loaopiiiod  DisooflriiHi  on.  tbe  Origin  and  Fro- 
grees  of  ReU^im^  was  ocndemned,  and  pnb- 
udT  bnmed  in  Hoaoow. 

As  J  AIL,  a  town  and  district  in  the  province 
of  Outidt,  prendenoy  of  Bombay.  The  district 
is  arid,  watered  by  irrigation  drawn  from 
tanks  which  are  sank  by  the  government,  and 
by  this  means  a  oonaidwable  qaantity  of  pre- 
viously nselees  land  has  been  bronght  into  ool- 
ttvation.  The  capital  is  a  fortiifled  thoogh  not 
a  strong  town,  and  contains  abont  10,000  souls. 
In  1819,  a  large  part  of  the  town  was  thrown 
down  by  an  earthquake. 

ANJIiNGO,  a  seaport  town  of  ^doetan, 
TOorinoe  of  TraTaneor&  18  mitea  from  Oi^w 
Uomorin.  It  was  one  of  the  eariy  aettlements 
<rf  the  East  India  company,  and  thdr  fitetory 
was  oimtinned  from  1684  until  1818,  when  it 
was  abolished.  The  place  is  known  for  the 
maanflHitnre  of  ooir  cable,  ^oes,  drags,  and 
ooarea  goods  are  ezpwted. 

AKJOD^  province^  oonnty,  and  aftemnurd 
dnehy  of  (Lat.  J*affxu  Andeganenau,  or  AMett- 
WNita  ager,  or  t/raetuiy,  an  andent  provinoe  of 
France  (whose  capital  was  Angers),  20  French 
ieagnes  in  breadUi  by  80  in  lei^th,  boonded  on 
the  K.  by  Maine,  on  the  B.  by  Toonuoe,  on  the 
8.  by  Poiton,  and  on  the  W.  by  Bretagne.  la. 
the  time  of  Osasar  it  was  ic^bited  by  the 
Andes^  or  Andegarl,  who  gave  thidr  name 
to  the  distriet  which  ther  inhabited;  they 
were  rednoed  and  amittced  1^  Oeasar.  Ohit 
derio,  the  Rankiflh  king;  sdaed  Ai^  from 
the  Bomana.  Under  the  OarloTinj^ans  it  was 
divided  into  two  oounttes:  one  was  the 
ooanty  <sS  Aqjoa  so  called,  the  other  that  of 
Oa^ltUne,  or  the  Angevin  marches,  ^th 
Henry  Plantagenet,  count  of  Anloo,  afterward 
Henry  IL  of  England  (1154),  the  ooonty  of 
Ai^on  became  part  of  theFrenahposseaedonfl  ot 
the  English  eovereigna.  In  1204  John  Laokland 
lost  it  to  the  French  monarch,  and  it  became 
tMui  of  the  crown  domain.  In  1946  Lonig  IX. 
invested  his  brother  Oharles  with  it  In  1856 
the  kings  of  Fnmce  erected  the  ooonty  of  A^Jon 
intoadocby.  When  Bdn£  of  Anjoo  was  driven 
ont  from  Nqdea  and  Azagon,  Lonis  ZI.  toc^ 
oeoasBoa  to  annex  the  dnday  o£  AiAaa  to  the 
crown  ^480)t  SVmn  this  tmw  Aqjon 
gave  a  title  to  a  yoangereonof  theroyal&imly 
of  Fraoe.  The  last  dnke  of  Ai\]oa  was  the 
ieoiHul  WD.  of  Lonis  XV.,  who  died  yonn^ 
in  1788.  At  the  division  of  France  in- 
to departments,  the  province  of  Ai^ou  oon- 
sdtated  the  whole  of  the  d^tartment  of 
Maine  and  Loire,  and  the  departments  of  Indre 
and  Loire,  Mayenne  and  La  Sarthe^  in  part — 
The  oonnts  and  dukes  dt  At^on  were  among 
the  oldest  and  most  celebnued  nobility  m 
France.  At  different  times  of  the  middle  ages, 
they  gave  kings  to  France,  En^aad,  Spun, 
Naple^  Hnngaiy,  and  Poland.  These  An- 
gevin princes  were,  in  ahorti  in  tvadaX  Enropei 
•anawhat  like  the  Ooborgs  la  modflon  aor 
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rope.  Charles  the 

confinred  the 
Ibgelger,  (meitf 
Bors  were  general 
united  the  two  cc 
(886).  Folke  T.  (  I 
married  Melissendf  I 
king  of  Jerusalem,  I 
his  &ther-in>lAw  oi  I 
Geof&oy  V.,  cslled  i 
wearing  a  piece  o 
his  helmet  was  the  i 
berea  of  Maine,  anc  ; 
As  husband  of  Mati 
Henry  I.,  he  dumi 
was  baffled  by  8ta  i 
son  was  Henry  II  ' 
Thus  was  the  first  i 
The  Mcraid&mi^ 
of  Oharies,  brother 
was  afterward  king 
Bidlian  house  of  A  i 
1461,  in  the  pOBMi  < 
king  of  Naples,  ffid! 

AKEABA,akhig 
Ing  the  eastern  side 
Amber  to  lat  14°  21 
a  series  of  well  shelt 
hilly.  The  shores  a 
the  only  parts  inhab 

AKEEEl,  a  meesu 
merW  In  use  In  the  t 
10  oMiriiw gallons, 

the  most  notewortl  ' 
Imnatio  service  of  '. 
enter  into  trade.  H< 
the  largest  merchant  ■ 
ships  Buled  in  every  f  i 
ing  interests  of  Hon  i 
foondery  at  Moss,  f oc  . 
Ohristimia,  and  was  i 
age,  and  made  chamb  i 
mark  and  Norway.-  '. 
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ANEXAH,  a  tow  i 
nmia,  with  a  small  ] ' 
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Its  chief  stream  is  the 
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is  agrioultore  and  oatti  i 

Z^OYA,  a  kingdi 
{ning  the  centre  of  tl 
rice  and  cotton. 
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prinoe  of  ICadUenbmg^  and  Oatluiiu  Inn- 
emu,  daoj^terctf  the  «ldw'bn»ther<tf  Fetor  the 
Great^  was  a  nieoe  of  the  EnnweM  Anna  Ivan- 
OTQ&.  She  was  born  in  171&  By  the  advioe 
of  her  aunt  ehe  adopted  Greek  reUgkm  in 
1710,  and  in  lT8d  married  Antonr  UMob, 

erinoe  of  Bnuuwick-WolfenbfttteL  They  had, 
1 1740,  a  aoD  Ivan,  whom  the  Emprew  Anna, 
deeigned  as  heir  to  the  Bnsdan  orown,  ap- 
pointing Biron  r^ent.  After  the  death  ttf  the 
etnpreas  the  same  year.  Anna  Oariovna  over- 
threw the  regency  of  Biron,  and  took  a&in 
into  her  own  hwd,  declaring  henelf  grand- 
dnchees.  A  few  mcmths  later  she  was  ovet^ 
tiuown  Inr  Mzab^  daoghter  <^  Peter  the 
Gteat,  who  waa  declared  emproaa.  The  bor 
Ivan  wai  ahnt  im  in  tiw  fbrtnaa  of  SdhlOaatt- 
borg ;  Anna,  bar  Kluband.  and  8  daiu^iter  were 
aent  to  Ohdmogwy,  an  iilattd  In  we  Dwina, 
near  the  White  aea,  where  ahe  bore  8  chil- 
dren. The  epoch  <k  her  death  ia  unknown, 
bat  her  hnaband  sorvired  her  fin-  a  long  time. 
Ofi*hMHn>  n.  aent  the  dtildren  to  Jntiand, 
where  they  died  preriona  to  1807. 

ANNA  OoKHUTA,  bom  Dec  1,  1088,  died 
in  1148.  She  was  the  daoghter  of  Alexia 
Gomnenoa  and  the  Empreaa  Irene.  Bhe  was 
married  to  Kioephoros  Btrennina,  a  Oreek 
noblonan  of  distinction,  whom  ahe  indted, 
aftorthe  death  of  her  father,  to  conspire  ag^nst 
her  brotlier,  and  a^ze  the  aoeptre.  The  oon- 
tpinay  fifled,  and  Anna  and  her  hoaband  were 
baniahed  fhm  Oonatantinoide^  and  ataipped  of 
tiie  moat  of  tbdr  pn^>ar^.  Anna  waa  poa- 
aessed  of  great  tal«ita  and  acqoirementa,  and 
daring  her  exile  oompoeed  a  biography  of  her 
father,  the  emperor  AlexiB  L,  whioh  ahe  styled 
"Alexias.'*  Tfiis  work  ia  divided  into  16  books, 
and  though  rery  defwtiTe  in  many  re^tecta,  ia 
yet  of  great  importance  as  a  history  of^  the  pe- 
riod of  ^ioh  it  tteata.  The  beat  edittoa  of 
•AlfiziH"  ia  8chopen*a,  pnbUahed  at  Bonn  In 
1880. 

AKKA  Itasotna,  empreaa  Baaaia  ftom 
1780  to  1740,  bom  1698,  died  Oot  S8, 1740, 
was  the  daughter  of  Ivan,  the  eldest  brother 
of  Peter  the  Great  and  married  the  doke  of 
Oonrland,  who  dad  prerknia  to  bar  aaoend- 
ing  the  thnma  after  the  death  of  Petw  XL, 
grandaon  of  Peter  the  Greak  Oatennan,  tha 
great  ohanodlw,  and  the  tium  all-powwftd 
princes  Dolgonmcki  facilitated  her  elevation 
over  the  heads  two  daaghtersaf  Peter  the 
Great,  as  Anna  promised  a  kind  of  oonstltaticai 
or  limitation  ca  the  antooratie  power.  Bat 
Anna  had  in  Oonriand  a  oommon  groom  for  a 
lover,  whom  she  brought  to  Hosoow.  Ttiis  waa 
the  celebrated  Biron,  who  prevented  her  fKim 
kecking  her  promise,  exiled  the  Dolgoroiu^ 
to  Siberia,  and  rnied  absolate^  over  iha  em- 
press and  the  nation,  leaving  tbe  moat  bloo^. 
and  fearful  record  in  the  annals  of  Boa^  He 
Sntrodnoed  and  corgaidaed  the  qratem  of  eqrio- 
nwe  or  aecret  police  over  all  cbuaes  and  sezear 
officials  and  private  indivldaals,  acta  and  words, 
iriddi  dnoe  that  ttma  haa  ibnuad  ona  of  Um 
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|nbi(^ial  fiiihuinonhi  of  tiie  govetuuiAcf  Bfli> 
ria,  until  it  waa  recently  abdliabed  byAloui^ 
derH.  Anna  obliged  the  Ooarlandeis  to  ehooH 
Binm  for  thdr  sovenngn  dnke,  and  on  her  death- 
bed named  him  r^nt  daring  the  minoitf  of 
her  n^hew  Ivan,  me  nominal  saooeawr;  Mt 
revdntiffli  ovetUurew  him,  and  he  was  e^ied  to 
Siberia. 

AKNABEBG,  a  mioing  town  of  the  king- 
dom  of  Saxony,  in  Ernebirge,  3,800  fett  tbon 
the  aea  leveL  ^ver,  Un,  and  oMwlt  an  nriiied 
here,  and  laoe  and  silk  ribbons  an  maubs- 
tared.   Fop.  6,780. 

ANNAH,  a  town  of  Tmkey,  ritnated  aa  tba 
river  Euphrates.  It  is  about  160  mileB  H.  T. 
of  the  eltf  of  Bifldad,  and  the  eultal  of  a 
BBiOak.  The  earavan  roote  from  Bagdii  ts 
Aleppo  UoB  tIiToii{dk  the  town.  It  hM  1,8M 
botws,  and  a  p(^>aJa1aoa  eetimated  at^OOO. 

ANKALS,  a  oonoise  and  nnadwned  una- 
tive  of  events,  written  in  tiie  order  of  tim 
In  the  early  di^  of  Borne,  theomti/^xaan- 
mut  kept  a  record  of  state  amurs^  pro£gia^ 
and  the  markets,  which,  written  ^  npoa  i 
wMte  tableti  in  some  convenient  portira  of  bii 
bonae,  was  diqilayed  to  the  pnblio  inspeotica 
ci  the  people.  Theee  reo<n^  were  oalledi» 
italM  macaimi,  and  were  written  iq>  to  the  jno* 
tifioate  of  Pabliaa  Kadaa  Sotevcda,  181 B.  a 
When  the  Ganla  burnt  the  dfiy,  B.  0. 8»0,  tha 
greater  portion  of  thoae  pmrioaab  viitta 
were  dertroyed,  which  will  aoooontnrtbe  at* 
oertainty  resting  m>on  the  history  of  Bffise  ia 
llB  eariy  di^  SabaeqaentJy,  otheo-  infindub 
eompoaed  portlonB  <^  lUmanhutonr,  imitating 
in  style  the  pontifical  anuala.  ThefintofttMe 
work^  which  was  written  by  Quntna  Fatwa 
Piotor,  oommenoed  with  the  fom^ingefBoma, 
and  came  down  to  the  aatluNr*s  own  time,  dm^ 
isg  the  860(md  Funic  war. — ^Hie  Ohinese  anat 
that  they  possess  annals  a  date  as  andeot » 
ILOOO  years  before  the  oommenoament  c£  cba 
CSuisttan  era.  Bat  Cbineae  aaaertionsoonoeiK- 
tug  the  antiqidty  of  th^  oountiyaregeDerallf 
to  be  received  with  some  inoreaulitj.— Tbs« 
baa  been  much  disounton  oonoendng  tite  m 
dlfi^WKw  between  annala  and  histoiy.  Sna 
have  oouidarad  thai  hlatoiy  proper  eomiBMi 
cnlr  flwse  aventa  whioh  oooor  daring  w 
aattiof*s  UfttinHL  while  annala  may  coataa 
•TOUti  as  ftr  in  the  paat  A  the  writer  chooM 
The  wriUnga  of  Taeitaa  are  aaid  to  be  eiu^ 
pUe,  hot  it  may  be  doubted  if  Tadtas  famu^ 
ever  made  Buoh  a  distinotatm  between  his  Tona. 

Giot^  made  auch  a  dividon  in  his  ovn  "  Eii' 
tory  of  the  Netherhmda."  The  more  gwaw 
winlon  i&,  tf^itf  annala  contain  a  mere  reooid 
(S  eventa  in  strict  ehronoh^^  wder,  "^^^^ 
any  adornment  or  formal  ^daodea  on  the  pin 
of  the  author  i  while  history  feaoea  back  e«nta 
to  their  oaosee,  and  oootaina  the  pbiloaoplucai 
and  moral  reflectioiH  of  the  bistoriin;  and  ■ 
«mbdli^ed  by  all  that  can  raadttitattnwv% 
without  any  sacrifice  of  truth.  , 
AinmlOOEO,  or  Nsw  BoRnnuLOoe  « 
Aa  JMandlr  idanda.  It  ia  e^w 
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hy  tiie  nadves,  and  prodooea  yaaia  and  |Sn> 
tuni.  The  brwd^frmt  and  ooooannt  gro  v  hkhh 
taneonslT  here ;  lat  SO^  15'  S.  long.  176"  ¥  W. 

ASSA^,  a  parliomentaiT  borough,  town, 
and  parish,  on  the  Annan  riverj^iiear  the 
Soliray  Frith,  75  milsB  aonth  of  jBdinbnrgh, 
Sootlaiid.  The  rivw  is  naTio^e  for  la^ 
TeaaeU  to  -within  half  a  odle  of  toe  tovn,  where 
are  tkkm  ont  salmon  in  great  abondanoe, 

ASISABOUS.  a  dty  and  pwt  of  mtrj  in 
Anne  Armdel  Cw^  Maryland,  the  eapHAl  of  the 
atate^  named  In  honw  of  Aniu,  qneen  of  Eng- 
land. The  flil7  was  baomporatad  in  die  year 
1708,  and  for  a  long  period  before  Baltimore 
was  at  dl  noted,  .^tnapdis  waa  tike  seat  of 
wealth,  refinement,  and  eztenaiTe  trader  It 
haSt  howerer,  lost  nea^  all  of  its  oommeroial 
impOTtanoe.  and  is  now  oUafy  distingniahed  as 
the  seat  of  the  state  goTemmen^  and  <^  tiia 
United  States  naval  aoademy.  It  is  beanti- 
fhlly  (dtoated  m  the  SeTera  river,  about 
8  miles  from  its  jmietlcm  with  the  waters  of 
the  Oheef^eake  W*  "^^^  latttnde  of  t^e 
atate-honse  la  88*>  58^  N.  loogitade  78° 
W.  Fi^alation,  8,000.  The  oitv  is  oon- 
neoted with  Baltimore  and  Washington  by 
nUlroad ;  distanoe  firom  Baltimore  S.  bj  K  flS 
miles,  and  from  Washington  'K,  by  IS.  40  mlleB. 
The  plan  of  the  dty  bean  aome  reawnWsnce  to 
that  of  the  natkmal  onital,  all  the  streets 
radiating  ttcm  2  points,  the  state-boose  and  the 
El^aoopal  ohmoh.  Its  n^>earanoeia  interesting 
from  its  air  of  quiet  seelimou,  and  the  antiqae 
look  of  many  ot  the  honaes,  with  their  peonuar 
atyleof  arohiteotnre,  ^vesthe  stnoger  an  im- 
pression <tf  some  old  Eoropean  town,  rather 
than  that  of  an  AmericaD  oi^.  AwnapnTfai  oon- 
taina  the  official  resldenoe  of  the  govemcnr  of 
Uaryland,  who  is  obliged  to  reside  in  the  dt^ 
dnrmg  his  term  of  offloeu  lliis  is  a  lairge  and 
degaat  sfarnotne.  Memorials  of  the  former 
'Wealth  and  state  of  the  plaoe  are  fonnd  in 
nmy  anient  and  extensive  mandons,  with 
lann  ranges  of  stablea  and  ofSoes,  hot  now  gmie 
to  deey  and  some  of  tbam  milnhahttad.  The 
ebiflfftatiira  of  the  plaoe  of  modem  date  la  the 
naval  aoademy,  estaUished  during  the  prerf- 
dmoy  of  Ur.  Kik,  tlie  H<m.  Get^  Bancroft 
being  aecretaiy  of  the  navy.  The  plan  of  in* 
strnotion  for  oandidatee  for  the  navy  is  similar 
to  tiiat  of  West  Point  for  the  training  of  offioen 
for  the  army.  Oandidates  (who  mnst  be  over 
14  and  ondw  18  years  of  sge)  are  admitted  to 
the  institation  after  passing  a  thoron^  phydoal 
examination,  as  well  as  an  examination  in  the 
elements  of  an  English  edoeation.  They  re* 
main  in  the  institution  4  years,  under  thorongfa 
discipline  and  insbmction  in  all  the  branches  of 
the  naval  profession  before  thev  are  examined 
fbr  adndinon  to  the  navy  aa  ndoshipmn.  The 
afladsmio  board  is  ocHoposed  of  the  aimeria' 
tandent  of  the  lnitltot»m,  who  must  be  an 
offioer  of  the  navy,  not  below  the  rank  of  oom- 
mander;  the  exeootive  (rfBoer,  or  oommsndant 
ot  middiipmen,  who  miHt  be  either  a  com- 
mander or  fienceiunrt  in  the  na-v7,  and  who  db< 
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«ihaMM  Am  Haty  of  Instnotor  in  aeanianafaip^ 
naval  taotioa,  and  practical  gumery;  and  tiie 
professMS  of  mathematics,  of  astrontmiy,  navi- 
gation, and  sorvoying,  of  natural  and  eiqwri- 
mwtal  philosophy,  of  field  artillery  aaH 
in&ntry  taotios,  of  ethioa  and  En^ish  studies, 
Inolading  international  law,  of  the  Flrenoh 
and  Spanish  langoages,  and  of  ^wlng  and 
drauffbting.  The  grounds  oonneoted  with  the 
establiahment  are  exteneive,  oont^ning  build- 
lags  for  reoitation  and  leoture-rooma,  mess- 
rooms,  diMmitMiea,  offlcen*  qnartera,  aphiloso* 
phioal  hall  and  laboratory,  and  an  astronondoal 
obeervatory.  The  observatoiy  oontaina  an 
equatorial  telesoope,  fxmstruoted  by  (Hark  of 
Boston,  with  a  fine  achromatic  lens  of  7}  inches 
elear  ^Mctnni^  and  0^  feet  fooal  Iragth;  an  ex- 
edlent  cirtde  by  Bepscdd  of  Hambui^ 

and  a  very  oomplete  ooUeotion  of  the  minor  in- 
Btmmeats  used  by  the  travelling  astronomw,  the 
sorv^or,  and  the  navigator.  I^ore  Is  also  a  care> 
fblly  selected  library  of  7,000  volumes,  which  is 
rwolarly  inoreasing  at  the  rate  ot  about  1,000 
volumes  per  annum.  The  gronnda  were  for- 
merly under  the  charge  of  the  war  department, 
being  attached  to  Fort  Severn,  whion  is  now 
enclosed  and  covered  with  a  roo^  and  in  which 
eaoDon  are  mounted  and  exaroiaed  in  firing,  as 
between  tiie  deeka  of  a  man-of-mr.  A  ooop 
of  war  is  attaohed  to  tiie  Ifutitntion,  used 
during  ilie  sunnner  monflu  aa  a  praotioe  ddp, 
and  sailing  np<Hi  an  ooeanvt^geu  Bt.Jdm*iiO(u- 
kge,  founded  in  1784,  has  lately  unde^ne  r^ 
organixatioo,  bnt  the  number  students  is  very 
amalL  Number  of  alumni,  158.  YcJumes  in 
library,  8,302.  The  state-home,  standing  on  an 
eminenoe^  ia  a  noble  and  maadve  stmotore  of 
briok  with  a  lofty  dome  and  cupola.  It  oon* 
tains  the  halls  of  the  l^alative  assembly  as 
well  as  ihe  state  lituruy  and  reoords,  but  fow 
<rf  these,  however,  dathig  beck  to  a  remote 
period  of  the  province.  It  is  noted,  also,  fat 
being  the  scene  of  WaaUngtcm's  resigDatioa 
of  his  oommissicffi  as  oommander-in-diie^ 
Dea  S8, 1788.  The  government  of  Maiylandf 
li»  lat^y  given  an  mler  for  a  laige  pointing 
oommemontive  of  this  interesting  event,  to 
Mr.  Edwin  White,  of  Kew  York.  Of  diatin- 
gatabed  men,  Oharles  OarroU  of  Oazrollton,  one 
of  the  liners  of  the  declaration  (tf  indepieoid- 
enoe,  and  William  IHukney,  a  fiunons  lawyer, 
were  bom  In  Amiapolis.— Akitapolis,  a  forti- 
fied se^KMrt  town  of  Kova  Sootia,  in  a  county 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  bay  of  Fondy,  95 
miles  west  of  Halifox,  and  the  first  European 
settiement  in  that  part  of  North  America. 
It  was  settied  by  the  EVoich  in  1604,  tmder 
the  name  of  Port  Boyal,  but  was  twice  taken 
Inr  the  British,  once  in  1614,  and  again  In 
1710,  by  espeditlau  fitted  oat  frtoa  New 
&iglan£ 

ANN  ABBOB,  aflonriflhlng  town  of  Hkld- 
gan,  the  oi^ital  of  Waditenaw  oonnfer,  about 
40  miles  W.  of  Drtnrft,  on  the  Huron  river  and 
IGohigan  Oantral  raUroad.  »The  town  is  regu- 
UaAjmi  oat,  and  weU-bnOti  and  Ua  rite  ia 
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eeuant  and  healtbj.  It  is  the  oentre  ci  on 
iportant  agrionltoral  distaict,  has  a  brisk  tnid& 
and  mann&ctorieB  of  ploaglw,  iron,  wool^  and 
floor,  the  motiTe  power  of  which  is  sapplied 
by  the  river.  The  town  contains  also  several 
oharobes,  an  academy,  and  a  bank,  and  is  the 
Beat  of  uie  state  niuverntj,  for  an  aoooont  of 
which  see  Miohigak  UinvxBsiTT.  Fop.  in 
18S0,  4,868. 

ANNAT,  FBUfQOia,  a  Frenoh  Jesnit,  bom  at 
Bodes,  Feb.  K,  1690,  died  at  Paris,  June  14^ 
1670.  He  waa  teacher  of  phUosophy  and  the* 
ology  tta  80  years  at  Toulouse^  and  afterward 
In  the  servioe  of  the  pope  in  Some  and  IVanoe. 
He  waa  oonfessor  to  Lonia  XIY.  from  1664  for 
16  years,  when  he  was  dlsmisaed  at  his  own 
Bolioitation.  He  was  disttngiushed  for  his 
ardent  oppoedtion  to  the  Jansenlsts,  and  was 
warmly  controverted  by  Amaold,  Nioole,  and 
Pascal.  He  was  a  man  of  great  difdntra^eted- 
nets,  and  never  allowed  his  infloenoe  at  oonrt 
to  be  naed  for  the  promotion  of  his  fiunily. 
Bis  oontroveraial  writings  are  oeiebrated  for 
learning  and  ability. 

ANNATES.  This  is  a  term  Qsed  in  8  senses. 
I.  In  Scottish  law,  nnce  1672,  it  signifles  the 
half-year  stipend  given  by  law  to  tiie  executors 
of  deceased  ministers.  It  is  not  in  axa  aense 
the  property  of  the  miidsta',  ^ther  benwe  or 
after  hia  decease.  II.  The  annates  or  annata 
were  originally,  In  the  ohoroh,  oertdn  ftinds 
which  by  eodesiastioal  Law  were  pud,  on  the 
decease  of  a  minister  and  the  aocesuon  of  a 
new  inoombent  to  iha  living,  by  the  incmnbent 
to  the  pope.  At  first  the  annates  were  paid  to 
the  pope,  and,  as  the  name  in^cates,  amotmted 
to  the  yearly  stipend  ^m  the  living,  and  were 
required  in  one  instalment.  Ihey  were  after- 
•wexA  pud  in  two.  In  England  they  were  at  first 
paid  to  tlie  archbishop  of  Oanterbnry.  The 
popes  afterward  appropriated  them.  The  £n^ 
lish  parliament  (1632)  bestowed  them  on  the 
crown,  bat  Aey  were  afterward  restored  to  the 
ohuroh,  and  destined  to  the  snpport  the 
poorer  liTinas.  The  annatea  are  abolished  in 
Ireland.  HL  Annates  in  Germany  are  ^ony- 
mons  with  liie  tervUia^  a  very  ear^  fiwm  of 
taxation  in  the  western  ohorch. 

AKNE,  queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
the  last  member  of  the  honse  of  Stuart  who 
Bat  npon  the  English  throne ;  bom  at  Twick- 
enham, near  London,  Feb.  6,  1664  died  Ang. 
1,  1714.  She  was  the  second  daoghter  of 
James  n.,  then  the  dnke  of  York,  by  his  first 
marriage  with  Anne  Hyde,  the  daoghter  of  the 
illostrions  Clarendon.  Thoo^  both  of  her 
parents  became  attached  to  the  Boman  Catho- 
lic church,  she  was  edaoated  In  the  principlee 
<^  the  choroh  of  England,  and  in  1688  was 
married  to  Prinoe  Oeorm,  brother  Christiui 
v.,  king  of  Denmark.  It  was  for  some  lime  a 
matter  ni  donbt  and  de^  anxiaty  what  part 
she  wwild  take  in  the  ccmtest  whtoh  distnoted 
En^and  between  James  H.  and  the  party  of 
the  prinoe  of  Orange,  Bat  the  infinence  of 
the  Tehemont  dnohess  of  Harlborooe^  fbr 


wh(Hn  Anne  had  a  romantic  fbndnesa,  at  lengOi 
made  her  decide  the  qnestioQ  sf^inst  (he 
promptings  of  her  filial  affection,  and  in  hatx 
cS  what  she  deemed  the  interests  of  rdigion. 
She  renonuoed  the  pnipoae  of  aoo(mipuiyiDg 
her  fitther  in  his  exile,  adhered  to  the  donuiunt 
party,  and,  by  the  act  of  settlement^  the  British 
crown  was  goaranteed  to  her  and  her  childrea 
in  defuilt  of  iasne  to  William  and  Han^  Stie 
lived  in  retirement  till  the  death  (tf  William, 
and  the  friendship  betweoi  her  and  the  king 
and  queen  waa  cmly  fi(ninaL  Of  tiie  17 
dren  whom  she  bore  to  her  hnBband,  00I7  one 
aorviTed  infimcy,  the  duke  of  Glooonte,  who 
died  in  1700,  at  the  ase  of  11.  On  the  death 
of  Williun  in  1703,  Mary  having  prevkmslj 
died  without  heirs,  Anne  ascended  t2w  Ham, 
The  feebleness  of  her  character  did  not  proDuae 
the  grandeur  of  the  events  by  which  her  reign 
was  distinguiahed.   She  pursued  the  plans  of 
her  predecessor  against  the  ambition  Lods 
XIV.,  and  on  the  day  of  her  coronation  the 
triple  allianoe  was  renewed  between  En^and, 
HoUand,  and  the  German  empire,  agunat 
France.   This  began  tlie  war  of  the  Bpaiush 
saoceedon,  in  which  Prince  Eugene  and  Miri- 
boroogh,  by  the  brilliaat  victories  Onde- 
narde,  BamiQies.  and  Blenheim,  drove  tlte 
FVenoh  tnx^  Rfxa  the  Dannbe  acroaa  the 
Bhine^  and  spread  terror  even  along  thehanka 
of  the  Sdne.  In  the  battle  of  Ualdaqnet,  the 
son  of  James  H.,  the  ohevaller  Bt  GeoKS, 
charged,  at  the  head  of  the  Vmu^  cavalry,  uia 
army  <^  his  sister  Anne,  o<»amanded  bj  Mtri- 
borough.   The  most  important  omquest  mads 
by  England  in  this  war  waa  the  fortresa  of 
Gibraltar.   The  great  political  event  of  the 
r^gn  of  Anno  was  the  nnion  of  England  and 
Scotland,  completed  July  27,  1706,  into  &  m- 
^e  kingd(Mn,  under  tlie  title  of  Great  BrituD. 
This  re^t,  wliioh  had  been  vainly  desred  and 
attempted  by  James  I.,  Gharlee  II.,  and  William 
was  a  victory  achieved  by  the  whig  party 
over  the  national  pr^udioes  of  the  two  cwm- 
tries.   Scotland  retained  her  reU^ona  sod  avil 
laws,  but  her  politioal  existoue  and  commer- 
cial interests  were  combined  with  those  1^ 
England,  and  she  was  to  be  represented  in  the 
British  parliament  by  16  loras  and  46  com- 
moners.  In  1710  the  popularity  of  Uarlbo- 
ron^  who  bad  been  for  8  years  the  idol  of 
the  queen,  the  parliament,  and  the  people,  be- 
gan to  wsJie,  and  the  doohess  of  Marlborough 
loet  her  miyesty's  confidence.   The  tones,  who 
now  bad  in  their  ranks  the  ablest  stateonen 
and  the  moet  efibctive  writers,  increased  in 
power,  and  the  whigs  completed  their  own 
ruin  by  the  prosecution  of  Dr.  Saohevcrell  i<x 

E reaching  in  fitvor  of  the  divine  right  of 
a  the  new  alet^on  the  tones  were  saoce»U) 
a  neir  miniBtry  was  liwmed,  in  irludi  Haney, 
afterward  earl  of  Oxford,  and  Lord  Boliag- 
broke,  were  the  diiefe,  and  a  new  ftvonte, 
Mrs.  MiwhuTn.  the  daughter  of  a  London  DM^ 
chant,  reigned  at  court  It  waa  deteniiined  to 
oondade  peaoe^  and  the  frnitB  of  the  war,  oot 
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leas  than  tlie  alltos  of  Englsnd,  were  negleoted 

in  the  treaty  of  TTtmht,  signed  April  11, 1718. 
The  new  leaders  were  not  harmonioiUi  and 
UiODf^the  crown  had  been  settled,  in  the  event 
of  Anne's  death  withoat  children,  upon  the 
prinoeas  Sophia  of  Haaover,  the  granddangfater 
of  James  L,  yet  the  court  and  oonrtaers  were 
oceapied  whh  intrlgnee  to  give  the  snooesdon 
to  the  son  of  James  IL,  James,  the  chevalier  St. 
George.  The  queen,  wearied  with  the  wrang- 
ling fmd  cabolf  of  her  mimsters,  eaddenlT  died 
and  her  death,  at  a  moment  when  the  puna  of 
Bolingbroke  were  immature,  perhaps  was  the 
means  of  seenring  peaoefiill7  to  England  tiw 
Proteetaat  nooesrion.  Qoeen  Anne  was  de- 
ficient in  mental  vigor,  bat  of  an  amiable  cha- 
notOT,  and  popniarrr  remembered  as  the  good 
qoeen  Anne,  Xhongh  she  was  obliged  twice  to 
set  a  price  upon  the  head  of  her  OTOther,  she 
seems  to  have  oheriahed  for  him  a  strong  aflbe- 
tion.  One  oi  her  last  swings  was  an  ezpresslcHi 
of  pitr  for  his  &to.  Her  reign,  distinguished 
tj  suooessftd  wars,  has  also  beeu  called  we  An- 
guBtsn  period  of  Eogiish  Uteratore.  The  writ- 
ings of  Addison,  Pope,  Steele,  Swift,  and  De- 
foe, adorned  the  age,  and  periodical  dieets  and 
newspapers,  such  as  the  snooessive  numbers  of 
the  ''Speotetffl^"  then  first  came  into  &shi<m. 

ANNE  ARUNDEL,  a  central  ooontjof  Uary- 
laDd,  sonth  of  Baltimore^  tn  the  W.  shore  w 
GheH^ealn  haj.  On  Uie  north  it  bcHrders  <m 
the  FtttapsQO  Tiver,  flie  Patoxent  forms  a  por- 
tion of  us  western  boundaiT,  and  its  eastern 
part  is  watered  bj  the  Bfmth  mi  Severn  riren. 
The  surface  is  undulating,  and  eom^limas  hU^, 
but  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  ftunisfaes  excellent 
crops.  In  1860  there  were  produced  in  tUs 
ooon^  4,628,840  pounds  of  tobaoco,  936,448 
bnghels  of  Indian  corn,  860,938  of  wheat, 
147,268  of  oats,  and  170,677  pounds  of  batter 
and  dieese.  Copper  and  iron  occur,  and  some 
attention  is  paid  to  manufiwrturesi  It  is  the  8d 
county  of  luiyland  with  regard  to  population, 
and  contains  Anm^lis,  the  capital  of  the  state. 
Area,  760  square  miles.  Poptdation,  8S,898; 
31,144  firae^  11,949  daves.  Named  from  Lidy 
Anne  Amndel,  afterward  the  wife  of  Oedlins 
Lord  Baltimore. 

ANNE  or  Aostbu,  qneea  of  Frtnee^ 
daughter  <tf  Philip  UL  king  of  ^uln,  bom  in 
1602,  died  Jan.  ao,  1666.  She  was  married  Deo. 
S6, 1616,.  to  Louis  Xin.,and  was  the  mother  of 
Louis  XIY.  •  Hardly  any  queen  of  Frauce  waa 
80  much  calumniated,  or  so  undeservedly  un- 
happy. Cardinal  Bichelien^tiie  all-powerfdl 
minister  of  the  weak  Louis  Alll.,  dreading  the 
influence  of  the  wife,  or,  as  others  pretcmd, 
having  been  refused  by  her  as  a  lover,  succeed- 
ed in  prejudicing  tiie  mind  of  the  khig  till  he 
allowed  Anne  to  be  continually  persecuted,  ex- 
iled, and,  at  tunes,  left  to  suf^  the  greatest 
penury,  iUoheliea  aoonsed  her  of  conspbriiut 
witii  the  dukes  (tf  Lorraine,  with  Eii{^and,  wU£ 
her  own  brother,  the  king  of  Spain,  with  aD  1^ 
enemies  of  France)  and  with  the  ooaapirat(m 
at  flie  court  against  hit  own  supreiiuwj.  At 
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appointed  her  re 
Louis  XIV.  The 
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of  tb«  En^kh  from  the  0*th<^  eiamt, 
raiMd  to  we  arcbbUunrio  of  Cantttbwj,  pn^ 
Donnoed  the  nnlfitjof  tiM  first  mantege  and 
tiM  Talidity^  of  the  neood,  snd  ml  Jniw  1,  lUS, 
the  Mv  qveea  ww  cnnned  at  WtabuiMfear 
withapompbafimmiemi^ed.  AaneBoiajB 
traa  at  the  bddit  of  bar  hapfUnem  and  power 
wben  8  moBtAa  later  ahe  gare  Urth  to  A* 
prinoesB  EUzribeth,  vboae  aabaeqneot  reign 
shed  BO  much  glory  on  the  annab  a  KngiaikL 
Meantime  Alennttar  Famaae,  who  had  aaramed 
with  the  mqmI  tiara  the  name  of  Paul  UL,  had 
ftilmlnated  agaiiuifc  Henry  a  boll  of  exontnmnni- 
cation,  A^\^ng  him  deprived  of  bit  crown, 
and  oommaDding  him  to  reodve  again  hia  le- 
gitimate Tifb.  A  national  aynod,  however, 
aaaembled  by  Omuner,  annoUad  toe  first  and 
reoognised  uie  aaooud  maniage^  andan  aotitf 
pariwmept  proolaimed  the  king  and  not  the 
tiie  hwd  of  the  EogUidi  idinroh.  Amie 
aimed  to  introdooe  into  Ibw  oonrfc  the  eaay 
atiDiHra  of  fnmoe^  and  did  noi  obaam  the 
wnal  atrifltDMt  of  Ent^iah  etiqoette  in 
■odal  Interooiuae.  She  alao  chenihed  the 
c&e^  of  tbe  poeCa  of  her  time,  eqwoially  of 
Wjatt,  and  her  own  wit^  brother,  Lord  Boebe- 
fordi  and  eooonraged  the  king  to  favOT  the 
oanae  of  the  refiHtoatioa  by  fiuming  a  micia 
with  iha  ProtartantB  of  Germany.  Queen 
Oatharine,  who  had  borne  her  cnwl  pwaeontioa 
with  a  gentle  resignation  and  dignity^  at  length 
yielded  to  her  grie&  and  died  in  IffSS.  Henry 
ordered  fhmeral  Btdemnitiea  for  her,  and  the 
hooadiold  to  be  robed  In  mooming ;  bat  the 
joy  of  Anne  Boleyn  was  not  deoentiy  veiled, 
aba  little  thinking  that  the  iwwd  of  death  waa 
borering,  even  tben,  orw  har  own  head.  The 
fldde  pMrfonof  the  Ung  had  again  changed  its 
object,  and  the  queen  waa  removed  from  the 
throne  to  make  wiqr  for  one  of  her  own  maida 
of  honor,  Jane  Seynurar.  From  Uie  freedom 
of  her  life,  it  was  eaqr  to  find  aoooaatima 
where  only  a  nr^enoe  was  wanted,  and  the 
king  reprodncea  against  her  impotationa  which 
be  had  r^Mlled  wh«i  hede<»ded  to  many  her. 
She  was  tried  by  a  ownmisaion  of  26  pern  of 
the  realm,  and  condemned  to  death,  with  8  gen- 
tlemen and  a  mosidan,  whom  the  oommisuoa 
adladged  to  be  sharers  in  hat  gnilL  Henry 
Yin.  bad  had  the  bsrbarity  to  inolnde  anuHig 
the  peers  to  Jndge  the  qneen,  Lord  Fer^  ni 
Kwthnmberlond,  of  whoee  early  lore  forbw 
be  waa  aware.  He  fiinted  daring  the  trul, 
and  wae  oanied  from  the  tribunal,  ix^  tbe  ixy- 
flident  BDgseated  to  tbe  qsew,  who  bad  de- 
ftnded  beradf  whh  Muarkable  eddU,  a  new 
mode  of  deftnoe.  She  affirmed,  that  having 
besQ  boottd  by  marriage-oontraot  witii  Lord 
Feroy,  she  ooud  not  legally  have  mviied  the 
king,  and  thenfiwe  adaltery  by  her  wonkl  be 
no  crime  against  bim.  Tlds  statement  oocaiion- 
ed  the  ooovooationof  an  eooleslaBtioal  eonrt,by 
which  the  marriage  cd  Anne  was  annulled,  as 
that  of  Oatharine  had  formerly  been.  The 
tyrant  was  not  satisfied  thns  to  leave  theviotim 
of  bis  ibrnur  love  alive^  hat  foteed  Lord  Foiqy, 


tn  pirit  €t  deeO,  to  dedara  tfaitflMtshad 
been  jh>  eontraot  of  binding  Sons  betwea 
htmaatf  and  the  qoecn,  and  than  sfpotated 
fliedar  Idr  the  exeoatiM  of  the  latte^  ao- 
•otifiHK  to  thedeoree  «f  dwAnDeroMt  A 
iHidir  and  toocUiw  literat  bdoutftfti 
kit  mnmsnta  of  Anne  Bolqyn.  Bw  wnU 
ftoB  tte  Towar  ft  letter  to  the  m 
^mmuj  la  tba  British  MneBiint,  in  viaA, 
with  rimple  earpHiiuii,  ahe  dedsnd  bv 
famoeaBnfc  Slie  ai^e :  "  HMtbcr  did  I  at  aor 
time  BO  Afgefe  myself  in  rsy  ershatinn  or 
reoHved  qneenshqi^  Imt  that  I  alwayslooked 
iw  sQoh  an  alteration  aa  I  now  find ;  for  tba 
ground  of  my  preferment  being  on  ao  aorer 
BNudotioa  than  yonr  gram's  fimoy,  the  k«t 
alteraticn  waa  fit  and  snfficaent,  I  kwnr,  to 

draw  that  fimciy  to  some  other  anUeei.  

Try  me,  good  king,  bat  let  me  bavealsYM 
trial;  and  let  not  my  awocn  eDflmlea  ritamy 
aoonaect  and  Jodgee;  yea,  let  ne  reedve  aa 
open  trial,  far  my  truth  shall  fear  no  cms 
shemae.**  Her  laat  prison  boan  wore  dirtorted 
by  fits  of  mental  ali«iation.  She  ntt«nd 
prayers  to  heaven  with  the  neatest  revwaoM^ 
and  immedintdy  after  woold  break  oot  into 
loadand  maniao  bm^ter.  In  mie  momaot^ 
trembled  at  tbe  sword,  and  In  the  next  n>oU 
with  strange  gaye^  of  its  power,  and  oi  tita 
Uttleneas  <h  h^  neck.  But  nesr  the  lart,  die 
rose  above  her  deiqiair,  resnmed  the  qeeBolf 
eharaetcr,  oohnly  addressed  Ibe  ass8mbIage,a^ 
ranged  her  robe  with  herold  instinct  for  grtn- 
fnlneM,  and  reoeived  the  fetal  stroke.  Her  re- 
mains were  interred  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Fflto^ 
in  the  Tower  of  Lmidon,  and  the  plsoe  of  bar 
execution  on  Tower  bill  is  stUlptMDftad  out  to 
Btranaera.  Tint  Qnaatioa  of  her  iniKWwww  or 
guilt  has  been  Asoossed  from  the  time  of  h« 
3e■a^  and  it  eaa  bardlvbft  detennined,  bejODd 
the  possibility  of  cavU,  whether  she  was  as 
artftd  Mesaalina,  or  anartkeaEngUeh  giri,4da> 
oatedinfVanoe.  BeligionspartieeeaD^tnptba 
otmtrovecqr,  as  if  the  oomparative  moits  a 
Protestantism  and  OftthoUoinuwere  to  bedete^ 
ndnedby  itsdedi^  Yetthe  diq;>ate,ho««T€r 
decided,  has  not  the  slightest  bearing  on  tbe 
qaeetions  at  issne  between  these  two  |rMt , 
divisions  of  the  Ohristion  world.  Both  a&fo, 
bovrever,  have  Joined  in  oondemnmg  the  ooo* 
dnot  of  Henry  YHL ;  bat  that  persooage  m 
bUely  found  a  noloos  defender  in  Mr.  »osd^ 
an  Englkh  writer  who  pleads  bis  caose  in  m 
reeent  "KltoaT  of  En^and,"  London,  18IMI. 

ANKS  or  BaaruxTt  queen  of  Aano^  wn 
fai  Kantes  bk  U78,  died  fai  the  oastle  of  Bloiftu 
1614.  She  was  the  dangbter  and  betreBS  of 
EWndatt,  dnkeof  Brittony.  That  dnchyrM 
ber  dowry  in  her  marriage  with  Oiarke  YUi, 
son  of  Loola  XL  of  Pianoe,  and  thns  beoame 
beneeforthinoorporated  with  France.  SAmwu 
|H«vioiisly  affianoed  to  MaTiniilian  of  Aostna, 
fetiier  of  Charles  V.,  but  her  gosrdian,  Loom 
XI^  skilAdly  dissolved  the  previoos  eogag^- 
m«it,  and  thns  assured  tbe  aggrandiieDi^t  ^ 
Uslmgdora  and  femily.  Aftw  the  death  of 
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Ohftrlea  Vm^  she  married  hi*  soiMeeeor,  Louis 
XTT  ,  who  hta  loTsd  her  vben  a  giri*  thoog^ 
not  hudsoroei,  and  n  lame  that  ihe  oonld  not 
walk  wtthont  Ifaopinft  ahe  oardaed  »  mat 
influence  over  her  njti  hnabaada,  and  all 
aronod  her.  She  ma  an  example  et  virtue  and 
indoBtry  to  the  oonrt,  was  eloqaent,  extenMvelx 
Inibrmed,  Jndidoofl.  and  with  decided  ahilitT* 
admioiBtered  the  kii^[dom  during  the  oam- 
paigns  €f  her  hoshanda  in  Italy.  She  1^  one 
of  the  porest  names  in  all  the  royal  reoorda  of 
FrsDoe.  VitJi  her  originated  the  ertahjfiihineMt 
of  maidfl  of  honor  abont  the  person  d  the 
qneen,  a  eastoni  imitated  by  other  oourte. 

ANNS  or  Ouins,  da^hter  ^  John  HL, 
was  the  fourth  wife  of  Henry  Vlil.  of 
land.  To  please  the  Protestant  parfy,  and  to 
nutke  fVicaida  among  the  Frotestint  German 
prlnoea,  Henry  chose  Anne  and  wedded  her, 
Jan.  6, 1540;  hot  findbig  her  not  to  UatHtcs 
diToroed  her  In  Jvly  of  the  same  year,  and 
settled  upon  her  an  ammitr  of  £8,000. 

ANNZ!  or  BnaaUf  dan^ter  of  Jarodnv  Yla* 
d^n^roiritoh,  gnud-dnke  of  Kie^  became  in 
1060  the  wife  ofHenirL,  king  of  France.  She 
was  the  mother  of  ^ig  Philip  L,  from  whom 
proceeded  the  kmg  lineage  of  the  Boorbona. 
^e  brought  to  Eranoe  n  copy  of  the  go^>eI 
written  in  the  OyrilHo,  or  <»^|^nal  BUvio  or 
ehmnh  characters,  and  a  few  pages  of  it  are 
preserved  as  reliee  in  the  cathednu  of  Bhetma 
with  the  sacred  ampnlla  containing  the  oil  need 
to  anoint  the  French  kings  at  their  conmatimi. 

ANKEALDra  (Sax.  aamlan,  to  heat),  Is  a 
prooeas  of  softening  and  ton^ening  certain 
metak  and  ^aas  or  beating  tikem,  and  then 
eooUng  thmn  rorr  doirir.  la  woning  soma 
of  the  metals  nnaer  t2ie  hanuner,  or  in  ndling 
them  into  plates,  or  in  drawing  them  ont  into 
wire,  they  booq  become  bard  and  brittle,  so  that 
the  prooesB  cannot  be  oontinaed  without  restor- 
ing ihem  to  their  former  conation.  This  is 
done  by  the  annealing  process — merely  heating 
and  very  slowly  coonng.  It  has  sometimes  to 
be  often  repoated  ta  drawing  ont  a  single  plate 
of  brass  or  of  alnminnm.  Thelntemal  arrange- 
mentof  the  partidee  of  many  mctels  appears  toM 
cihanged  by  several  causes.  Onehas  been  already 
mmuoned.  The  constant  Jarring  motion  to 
which  the  wheels  of  railway  cars  and  their 
adea  ara  nliteoted  ohangea  m  time  the  mA, 
flbroos  texture  of  the  iron  into  aerystalline  stmo- 
tore  approaching  t]iatofoast4ron.  Th^rbeoMue 
Iffittle,  and  can  be  restwed  only  by  again  work- 
ing them  over  and  annealing.  Intense  cold 
produces  a  similar  eflbcts  when  the  change  of 
tnoperatare  is  TeiT  sodden.  Thetempwmgof 
ateet  is  an  artificial  hardenliw  of  this  same  na- 
ture. Oast-iron  may  be  ohmed  and  become  as 
hard  as  sted,  but  brittle.  It  may  be  annealed 
(with  a  slight  ohange  In  the  oompositicMi  at  the 
■ame  time)  and  fi>na  malleahle  castings— oast- 
iron  nails,  even,  that  will  denoh.  The  rimple 
statramit  of  theae  eflbcts  and  thdr  dasrifleaatu 
oomprises  nearlv  ail  that  oan  be  poeitiT«ly  sf- 
^rmed  eooBsninig  the  ^Mnnmiiaa   Bnt  the 
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OTineedhto qipirectoBoB of  HUawmdaet  ^fai* 
tnudng  him  with  many  important  md  da&eato 
dutiei^  He  oondootedoAmpaigns  Id  ItalT^  Han- 
dera, and  Ohampagne  -with  niooes%  waa  gover- 
nor of  Piedmont,  and  undertook  Ber^ral  in^M^ 
tant  dvil  miaeiona,  for  which  hediowednoleaa 
oapadfy  than  far  military  operatuHU.  He  vaa 
finally  appointed  adminu  or  Franoe,  and  when 
Heniy  vlll.  oaptored  Bonlogne,  organised  a 
moat  powerfbl  fleet  for  the  pmpoee  of  making  a 
desoent  npon  the  En^lsh  coast.  The  ezpeditiai 
B^led  from  Brest,  Imt  litde  bejond  blockading 
Fortsmooth  bad  been  aooranpU^ied,  when  peace 
waa  ooDoladed.  On  his  death-bel  Francii 
atronc^nrgad  hit  BDooeasor,  Hemy  IL,  to  anil 
hinuMxof  uwwiadoin  and  aperianoa  of  AdaaA- 
ral  Aimebant.  Henry,  however,  bad  hii  own 
flmwiteB  to  gratify,  and  soon  after  hie  aoeeaiion 
to  the  throne,  deprived  this  dd  and  fldihftdaer> 
vant  of  his  office  of  adndnd,  wUoh  mm%  he 
did  not  long  mrvive. 

ANKE07,  an  anoimt  town  of  8aT<7,  pleas- 
antly utoated  near  the  lake  of  the  same  namc^ 
28  miles  B.  of  Geneva,  with  a  thiiviog  and  in- 
dnstrioQs  population  of  aboot  6,000  inhabitants, 
fiuitories  of  varioni  kinda,  ootton-^pinniog  milla, 
glass  and  iron  wcnrka.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bish- 
opric Bt  Frauds  de  Sales  was  bom  there,  and 
his  reUcB  are  preserved  in  Bt»  Uanr's  ohoroh, 
Boossean  made  the  ftwi^naintMiftii  «f  y«Jym> 
Taiens  in  AnnoOT. 

Am^ELIDA  (Ut  OMlhit,  a  mall  z1ng),Ta^ 
Uooded  wOTm^  aooh  aa  tiie  oommim  worm,  the 
hw-wonn.  and  the  leedh.  llMy  are  remaikaUe 
in  b^nflthe  only  seetifm  of  invertelwate  animala 
which  have  red  blood.  They  form  an  extensive 
«las8,  snhdivided  into  4  orders  by  Hilne  Ed- 
wards. The  body  has  an  eltnigated  form,  with 
distinct  soft  sendnsartila^iMiiBannalatioDs,  oon- 
nected  together  hj  longitudinal  oblique  mnsolea, 
Oiahltng  the  animals  to  twist  themselves  in  va- 
rious cUrections.  The  whole  is  covered  with  a 
mmst  skin,  indicating  by  slight  a^pnenta  the 
aoft  ammli  beneath.  The  first  segment  is  ftar- 
nishedwith  a  month,  and,  In  aome  q>eciea,  wiUi 
»es  and  tentsdee;  the  last  sennent  is  fttrnish- 
40,  In  some  oaaesk  with  tototle^Oika  imwDdage^ 
^ndlnotfaerB^  aa  in  the  leeoh,  it  ia  iUlated  into 
a  sucker.  Each  asgment  is  usually  fluidshed 
with  minute  sets,  w  spines,  which  an  nsefol  in 
)oo(»notion.  In  some  q>eoiee  vascular  tufts  are 
observed,  which  serve  as  respiratory  organs. 
There  ia  a  system  of  veins  and  erteriea.  The 
nervous  sTStem  oondsts  of  ganglia,  united  by 
means  of  a  double  n^vous  cord.  Each  individ- 
nal  is  bisexoaL  The  oommon  wonns,  being  de- 
fenceless, seek  safety  by  retiring  into  holes 
which  they  bore  in  soft  earth,  mnd,  or  B«ad. 
The  $abella  and  tereb^a  of  the  sea-shore  a«:lD- 
tinate  around  them  partioles  of  sand  and  oi^n>- 
ken  shells  to  fonn  a  case  in  which  they  dwdL 
The  asnwlo  exudee  a  calcareoua  secretion  to 
form  a  umg  twisted  tabe^  in  which  the  animal 
nddea,  axti  fmm  which  it  pnitnides  Ito  bead 
md  respiratotr  tofta.  The  4  wdrn  of  tUa 
ofaw  are:  1,  tbn  dmibnmdika$t  or  ammCsi^ 


fatdndiflf  die  aaa  nmilBiiiliM  nd  wmw&n:  1 
the  UOkOm,  wbSA  ^kde  those  titst  fire  ii 
tabes,  at  the  aMywIla/  l;thatimMla,iadDdiDg 
the  oommon  ewOi-worm;  and4^tbe«iwlma^ 
having  snctorial  disks,  as  the  leedL 

A24NESIiET,  Asnnnt,  earl  of  Andflsea,  bon 
at  Dnhlin,  1014,  was  ddeet  scmof  ^  FtsimuAa- 
nesl^,  who  was  created  Baron  Ifoontmorra,  u 
Ireland,  in  1029,  and  snooeeded  to  ttte  TawDDtr 
of  Talentia,  in  16^  Arthur  Annedej  ra 
among  the  l^al  membera  wbooket  in  the 
mentsujpmonedbyGbarleaL,  at  Oxford,  inlW. 
The  royal  oanae  having  become  sbDogt  bopcka, 
he  made  terma  with  the  repnUieuu,  sad  tm 
<me  of  the  five  eonmiiadonem  amuinted  1^  boQi 
honaestoaeMetbeallUra  of  belaud,  ia  m 
FinaDy;  he  to(dc  an  active  part  in  the  raaton- 
tiott  of  Ohulee  IL,  and,  in  IMl,  was  cntted 
Banm  Annedey  and  Elari  of  Andesea,  in  the 
peerage  of  Endand.  He  was  nude  trBssnreraf 
the  navy,  and  Iwd  jaivy  seat.  He  oootinDedto 
act  in  the  latter  capad^  until  108S,  when  he 
was  diunissed,  for  the  mtdue  zed  with  wMeh 
he  prmnoted  ibe  exdudon  cf  the  duke  of  Yvk 
from  the  throne.  He  died  in  1686.  He  pol^ 
lished  severd  worka  on  polflmics,  pc^^Lcs,  oot- 
Btitutiond  law,  and  panlamentuy  pririkgei. 
The  adventures  of  James  Annesley,  Lad  il- 
tham.  his  grandddld  (bom  in.  1716,  kidoi^ 
1^  hk  nude,  and  sent  out  of  the  ooonbyts 
Ameilea,  where  he  was  Odrteoi  years  in  tun- 
xy,  flndly,  in  1748,  eataUishiBg  his  kgd  riiUi 
to  the  hoone  and  eatatea  <tf  tb»  esrii  of  .we- 
aes),  are  bdieved  to  have  aoggested  to  Sr  Wil- 
ter  Bcott,  who  waa  femiliar  with  the  stmr,  thit 
portion  Guy  Hannering"  which  detuk  the 
eariy  life  of  Henry  Bertram,  the  stdoi  bar  at 
EUangowan.  There  is.  in  the  Abbdsford  litn- 
ry,  a  report  of  the  trial  whidihuted  18  da^s; 
and  Andlett  gave  the  leading  feots  (rf  the  m 
in  his  novd  otf  "  Peregrine  Wokle."  The  Iriah 
peerage  of  Annedey  is  held  by  a  desoeodsnttf 
Arthur  Annedey. 

ANNETT,  PirKE,  a  native  of  liwrpool, 
England,  disbngnidied  for  his  oi^xwticm  to  the 
doctrines  of  Ohristiani^.  He  became  noted  bj 
a  work  entitled   The  History  of  the  Han  after 

6od*8own  heart,**  oocsdimed  t^y  a  ownpiiiiu 
made  hy  Dr.  Chandler  between  Geo.  IL,  thn 
Just  deceased,  and  Ehw  David.  In  1T6S  be 
publidied  a  ftiptr  entitled  the  "  PVee  Inqnirtf," 
for  whidi  he  was  proaeonted,  and  sentraoed  to 
the  pillray  and  impdanmienL  He  died  in 
1778. 

ANHEVOTE,  a  oommnne  and  village 
BelgimiL  provinoe  cf  Namnr,  on  the  Idt  baw 
ci  the  Manse.   It  is  remaikable  for  its  ftI^ue<^ 
which  produce  large  quantities  of  inn. 

AKNL  or  Am,  a  ruined  dty  of  Tnrkiflh  A^ 
raenia,  about  SO  miles  £.  S.  E.  of  Ejtb.  Ita 
audent  name  appears  to  have  been  Axmcu^ 
bat  its  hislxny  is  only  impwfediy  known,  u 
the  6th  or  6th  oentory  it  became  the  e^tital « 
the  r^fattdian  (Bi^ntlan)  khip  ol  Amma, 
and  in  thallth  eentaryitwia  saokedlrtiM 
Tactai^  soon  sftw  wUdL  ercot  it  aasaed  to  M 
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an  inhabttod  place,  and  hM  never  since  been  re- 
oooopied.  There  are  nameronB  ruins  ctfohorohei^ 
du^ieLs,  and  prlTato  bnOdingei,  while  the  nuw- 
^ve  wallBof  MoatSiiilleBeiniiitare  Inagood 
state  of  preBervatioo. 

ANNIU8  or  Yitdbo,  an  Italian  monk,  born 
at  Titerbo  about  1483,  died  Not.  18,  1602. 
Bm  rral  name  was  Giovanni  Nanni,  whiohf  ao- 
oording  to  the  onstom  of  the  time,  be  Latinized 
into  Johannes  Annias.  He  was  a  Donnnloan 
<^  great  learning  and  eid^ed  the  e^edal  fo- 
vor  of  pope  AlwfBiwIiir  VJ.  and  his  flonlb-; 
thoiq^  Us  death  is  said  to  faave  been  oaiued 
poisoa  adnrndatrnd  1^  ocmimuid  <tf  Onaar 
BcHgia,  SMI  of  Alexanow,  who  wkhed  to  be 
lid  of  one  whose  plunness  of  speeob  sometimea 
ofibnded  his  pride,  or  perhaps  tonohed  his  gi^ty 
oonsrienoe.  Amdos  is  duefiy  known  for  har- 
ing  pnblidied  what  parported  to  be  a  oollection 
of  oertain  worics  of  andent  antbors  preTiondy 
sapposed  to  be  lost  Among  these  aothors  were 
Berasoa,  Marcus  Oato,  Mmetho,  and  others. 
Hie  title  of  this  work  was  Anti^vUatmn  Vari' 
arum  Fo^ttOMMXyin.  (fol.  Borne,  1498),  with 
oommentaries  br  the  editor.  Hnch  attention 
was  exmted  hj  this  work,  which  has,  however, 
long  »noe  been  condemned  as  sparioos.  The 
chvaeter  of  Annias  has  nevertlwless  hew  de- 
luded by  many  flKna  Hie  chaiae  Intontkmal 
fm^oy,  and  <a«  Marqais  Fortta  dUrben  pnb- 
Uahed  a  woilc  on  the  anijeot  at  FKi&  in  1818, 
in  wliioh  he  exonerates  Annias  firom  this  crime. 
His  opinion  is  that  the  monk  was  Imposed  upon 
by  one  <rf  the  nmnerona  venders  of  mannsonpts 
m  hia  tame.  Annias  was  also  noted  among  his 
oontemporaries  for  two  works  which  be  wrote 
oonocnung  the  Tnrks,  and  their  relations  with 
the  Ohiistians. 

ANinVEBSABY,  the  retnm  of  any  stated 
day  with  the  revototion*  of  the  year,  called  in 
old  Engliah  and  In  German  a  year-day.  It  is 
applied  partioalarly  to  a  day  on  which  some 
remarkable  or  interesting  event  is  annually  oora- 
memorated.  The  poiodioal  celebratiim  of  tlie 
striking  ftots  <tf  tue  past  la  doabtleas  as  old  as 
the  Avisim  t£  time  into  periods.  The  first 
cnrele  of  time,  after  the  day,  was  the  wedt;  and 
the  Sabbathf  whidi  commemorates  the  oomplo- 
tionof  the  works  cS  creation,  has  been,  from  the 
be^uming  of  the  world,  devoted  to  prayer  and 
dffineatio  Joya.  The  Jews  and  some  GentUe 
natifMis  kept  religions^  also  the  first  day  ot  the 
month ;  and  the  fiiet  day  of  the  monui  Tizri, 
which  was  also  the  first  of  the  dvil  year,  was 
oelabrated  with  the  imposing  feast  of  tmmpets, 
■o  cdled  beoanse  the  dawn  of  tiiat  day  was 
proclaimed  by  aonnd  of  trampeta.  The  interval 
of  a  year  has  been  thongbt  in  general  to  give 
the  most  dne  and  convenient  frequency  to  com- 
nmnorative  exerdsea,  and  tiierafore  most  re- 
figioaa  ftMivals  and  poUtloal  oelehmlionB  have 
amys  been  annivanariea.  obanrranoe  of 
uudTwaariea  nninga  fhmi  an  limate  smtiment 
In  man,'  and  is  W  the  prolonged  efflMt  (tf  afilbo- 
iioii anagratitnde.  AnuKur tlie  Jewa the ftaat 
Ot  the  FMonr  celebrated  the  exodos  from 
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Sgypt and  tlie passage  <rf  the  Bed  sea;  that  of 
Pentecost  commemorated  the  promnl^ttion  of 
the  law  on  monnt  Simu ;  that  of  the  Tabemades 
recalled  to  the  memoiy  of  the  people  the  40 
yean  which  their  fbthers  had  passed  under 
tents  in  the  wilds  of  Arabia.  Thus  every  mat 
straggle  and  trimnph  at  the  nation  was  anfeo- 
tionatety  remembered.  The  Egyptians  in  the 
earfiest  historical  ages  made  a  festival  in  every 
harvest  season  in  honor  of  Isia,  who  had  first 
tfui^t  them  &e  eoltivaticm  <tf  wheat;  and  1^ 
other  festivals,  whkdi  th^  oelebrated  wita 
fonereal  ponip  and  varions  aetnHKtmioal  symbols, 
reoallea  the  events  of  the  life  of  Osiris, 
partioolariy  hie  deatlt.  The  anniversaries 
of  Greece  presented  an  abridgmeot  hsx  his- 
tory, and  were  celebrtied  wi^i  the  greatest 
enthndasm  and  magnificence.  Her  gamee  and 
mysteries  were  all  anniversaries,  not  leas  than 
tlie  splendid  ceremonials  commemorative  of  the 
Q^on  of  the  people  of  Attica  mider  Theeen& 
and  of  the  battles  of  HaraUion,  Salamis,  and 
Hateea.  They  were  attended  with  dances  and 
songs,  withrepreeentatitms  of  the  mastentleoea 
of  JBschyhis,  BophoGles,  andEnri^des,  and  with 
diariot  races,  the  victors  in  wmch  had  their 
praiaaaain^l^Bimoifidesaiid  Ftndar.  It  was 
aaid  \if  Flntarch  that  tlie  Athenians  in  iSbxAt 
seal  for  pnUio  festivals  and  spectaolee  qtent 
more  money  in  annlvers^  rejoicings  than  In 
thdr  wars  with  Perda.  Tie  gods  and  many  of 
the  festivals  of  Gh«eoewere  inherited  by  BcmUh 
bnt  the  principal  Roman  anniversary  was  that 
of  the  fonndation  of  the  city,  db  wbe  eon^^iA. 
This  was  the  b^inning  of  their  era,  their  new^ 
year's  day,  as  the  birth  of  Ohrist  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Otirist^  era,  and  the  flight  of 
Uohammed  of  the  Mohwnmedan.  That  the  an- 
niTcrsarlee  d  domestic  events  were  observed 
by  the  Romans  is  seen  from  the  festive  rites 
i^th  which  tlie  hero  of  tihe  iBneid  honors  the 
retoming  day  of  tiie  death  of  his  father 
An«hia^.  The  calendar  of  the  Roman  Oatholio 
ohuroh  is  bnt  a  B«ies  of  annivwsaries.  Thm 
Ohriatmaa,  Epiphany,  Easter,  the  Aaoenrioiif 
PenteooBt,  ana  moity,  are  annualhroommeuKvar 
tive  of  the  great  ftota  in  tiie  cceed  the  ehnroh, 
and  were  celebrated,  at  least  to  some  extent,  in 
the  oypts  and  catacombs  which  underlie  Bom& 
before  either  badlio  or  ohnrch  had  distingoished 
thepUceoftbemart7rdomofSt.Fftter.  During 
the  3d  centary  it  became  common  for  Ohristaan 
congregations  to  observe  with  relirioos  services 
the  anniverssries  of  the  death  of  their  martyrs; 
Private  families  did  the  same  in  commemora- 
tion of  th^  departed.  Hence  the  annual  fes- 
tivals of  martyrs  and  s^ts  oliserved  in  the 
ohmvh,  and  the  numerous  anniversaiy  days  in 
which  an  office  is  perfi»med  fbr  the  soma  of 
deoMsed  memberB,  The  refornMraof  thelOth 
eoitary  abolished  a  laigenomber  of  these  fta- 
tivals,  and  by  some  branches  of  Protestantism 
not  mwe  than  one  (n*  two  of  them  are  r^arded; 
v^  the  boast  of  Uie  last  great  poet  of  the 
Xiudiah  obnreh  is,  that  that  idinnjh  mandiea 
through  the  ritual  year  as  through  a  aodiao,  atf 
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thkU^Mtlsttwithfligiu.  In  noent  tlmM  tlN 
■iiaiTttMries  of  poltetoal  events  are  more  fre- 
meoUyobaarredtthanofieU^oiu.  InKif^uid 
the  birthdiv  of  the  reigning  monaroh  is  gener- 
ally oekbnited  with  rnoieuigB,  and  the  aoni- 
Tenary  of  the  deolaratuHi  oS  indmendeDoe  by 
oar  tttherS)  Jply  4,  1770,  U  muTfifsal^  ol>- 
aerved  as  a  faolidAy  m  this  oooiUry.  literary 
and  sdentiflc  sooiwes  often  oelebn^  the  yeariy 
return  of  the  day  oi  their  cnrifpnal  iostitation; 
and  Urthdi^B,  eioeoiaUy  those  of  heads  of 
&aiUie8,are  In  all  tneoonntries  ofXan»ecoD> 
BHoiorated  with  social  partiea.  The  Uerman 
petwle  are  ayedaHy  duUngoidied  tor  their 
oordiality  and  for  making  preeants  on  these 
ooead<n8.  "Kvearj  nation,  even  the  most  barb»* 
ronst  has  fnititoted  a&uoal  sdemnUiea  and  A»* 
tivitiet,  thoogh  perohsnoeth^may  be  in  hoow 
(Hily  oi  a  ridioolons  snpersotirat  or  a  great 
crime.  The  poiodioal  reoorrenoe  of  the  dqr 
on  which  srane  momentons  event  took  plaooi 
reoalla  the  cdronmstanees  of  the  event  itself  to 
mind,  and  awakens  the  fediogs  proper  to  the 
•oene.  It  is  said  that  Voltaire  always  had  a 
Aver  on  the  nad-nnaxj  of  tba  «ve  of  St. 
Bartholomew. 

AKNO,  Saskt,  archbishop  of  Oologne,  fn  the 
11th  eentnry,  died  107S.  He  bdraged  to  a 
noble  Amily,  and  was  destined  at  ilrst  to  the 
proAsaion  of  arms.  He  afterward  determined 
to  enter  the  ohnrdi,  and  his  virtoss  and  taknti 
beomning  known  at  ooortv  wss  appointed  ohan- 
eellor  under  the  Emperor  BearjUL  He  was 
tntor  of  the  young  Henry  IV.,  but  was  too 
strict  a  disdidinsrian  to  gain  tiie  affootunu  of 
bia  pnpiL  AAet  the  death  of  Henry  HL,  the 
regency  came  into  his  hands  for  a  short  time, 
but  he  soon  laid  it  down  in  diagnst.  The  hymn 
of  SL  Anuck  composed  in  llSfi,  is  one  of  the 
most  beantifol  poetioal  prodootions  the  mid- 
dle sges.  Itisakind  of panegyiioonthe  saint, 
oommendng  with  the  popnlar  tradititnu  of  Ger- 
many, and  tonahing  on  tne  history  of  the  aroht 
i^MbMMpal  seat  at  Ofdoane,  and  88  bisbopB  be- 
fore the  poety  amoDg  whom  were  7  saints.  This 
l^ntn  Is  oidy  poetSosl  monument  of  the 
German  national  Mtsntare  in  dw  lltheeutDry. 
Jt  was  first  printed  from  aftogotten  nMUMO^ 
by  Martin  Opits,  of  Daotoio^  In  1089. 

ANKOBON,  a  nuOl  island  on  the  west  ooast 
of  Africa,  let.  1° 24' S.  long.  6°  86' E.  Itisa 
atoppiog  pUoe  for  vessels,  and  is  rranarkable 
for  the  Inzorianoe  of  its  vegetati<m  and  for  the 
faot  that  it  rises  from  an  immense  d^th  to  the 
hdffht  q(  8,000  feet  above  the  sea  level 

ANNOKAY,  a  town  of  Franoe,  departmoit 
of  Arddoh^  noted  aa  the  Inrthplaoe  of  the 
Kontgolflers,  inventus  of  the  air  baUotni,  and 
ibr  its  p^;>er  made  at  mills  erected  by  these  &- 
XDOus  brothers.  It  has  several  very  odebrated 
roanafaotOTiee  of  ^ovee,  <tf  whioh  800,000  doien 
are  prepared  annnally.  Itistbe  p^  of  Jono- 
tionof  the  Oaooe  and  the  Dianme  rivers,  which 
are  bere  <a«ssed  by  a  line  sQspeodon  brUge^ 

ANNOTTO,  also  called  Anurro  sad  As- 
Kano^ «  nd  eolorias  matter  «itriMtod  flan  tin 
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outer  ptrt  of  the  seeds  (rfan  envpeoiriBt 
called  the  Uaa  ordlana.  It  is  imported  from 
BranL  IKBS(dvedinaaaIkali,SBsoradBp«ul< 
aahf  ita  odor  ohangee  to  orange.  It  ii  used  to 
color  milk,  bnttw,  and  cheese.  DyerB,  painter^ 
and  so^>-makers  also  make  use  of  il  Tb^^ 
employed  only  for  disguising  other  nbetiitcei, 
It  is  itself  probably  more  adoltwsted  thm 
almost  any  other  article  of  commerDB.  It  hm 
been  pniwased  containing  over  60  per  cent 
of  chjuk,  and  fa  often  found  oontsminated  iritli 
red  lead,  so  that  cheese  oolwed  with  it  h»beaB 
made  poisonoos.  Other  snhstsnoei  waiSj 
ndxed  with  It  are  immerio^  flour  of  rye,birief, 
and  wheats  sulphate  of  lime,  sslt,  sUuli,  Yeiw- 
tian  red,  and  copper.  Aa  no  poMiUe  good  »• 
■olts  from  Us  nse  m  fbod,  even  when  pnr^  tlm 
is  no  excuse  for  ocmtinning  tbepracboewimx* 
lug  it  in  articles  of  snob  general  oonmnptiaii 
as  butter,  cheese,  and  milk.  U  Is  used  toaodi 
an  extent  in  Great  Britain  that  the  valneof  id 
Inqmrtations  in  1664  was  £36,4l&  In  ISSfi, 
however,  these  had  fullen  off  to  £14^765,  which 
wasproMbly  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  at- 
tentum  called  to  its  misnse. 

AimUALBEGISXER,  The.  After  Edmiiiiil 
Bmrke  had  published  his  "Philosophical  Eti- 
qnlry  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sob- 
Hme  and  BeantiftiL"  he  wrote  ftn-  Ilodde;,  hii 
puUidier,  a  work  m  7  volumes,  entitled, "  Aa 
Aoeoont  of  the  Soropean  Bettlemants  in  Amer 
loa."  His  fauniiiieB  tbos  diieoted  intohiatoiT, 
and  fiteratore,  he  st^gested  the  poV 
of  a  work  whioh  was  to  ohnHiicle  the 
progress  of  these  snbjeots,  year  by  year.  The 
prc^raeition  was  aooepted,  and  the  execution  of 
the  historical  pralion  was  intrusted  to  Boile. 
In  June,  1769,  appeared  "The  Anuaal  fi^ 
ter;  or,  a  View  of  the  History,  Politick^  ud 
literature  of  the  year  1767."  The  title-pan 
fbrther  stated  the  publishers  to  be,  "K.  ^  J. 
Dodsley,  in  Pall  Mall,  Loudou."  The  voric 
was  so  snooessftd  that  its  oontinostioo  *« 
determined  upon,  and,  fm  many  yean,  Bn^ 
wvot»  the  historical  record.  Of  the  earir 
Ttdnmes  sQveial  passed  taito  6  and  em  4 
edUoos.  After  many  yean^  Bmte  ceased  iw 
labon  on  this  work,  and  it  ms  metmMi 
peiftrmedbyHr.Enc^  andDr.  Wafterja^ 
terward  Bishop)  King,  editor  of  Boike's  voni 
The  sum  annually  p^  to  Hi.  Bu^e  wmj 
£100.  The  "Annual  Blister"  oontmaeBtobe 
pubUahed  (by  Hwrs.  Bivington,  of  Lcodoa]* 
and  has  paseed  its  hundredth  volume  Itnov 
oonusts  of  a  histraical  narrative  of  eadi  7etf 
(which,  latteriy,  has  been  too  mudi  of  s  com^ 

£CHi),  a  ehronible  of  ev«it&  abatrstte  « 
cases,  state  p^wrs,  public  docnmenta,  and 
pa«»  of  seleoted  poetry.  The^ADDOM 
Begtoter^  is  a  valuable  repositoiy  of  Aot^  and 
has  ooosiderabld  value  as  a  work  of  rete^es. 
lAttei^,  however,  has  beeo  maoh  ampanei^ 
fat  most  that  made  it  vdoaUe  for  leAieiKi^  I? 
dM"G«nllemn^  Uagarinai"  In  thefloahtf 
nooaiaL  aftsr  Sir  Waltsr  Soott  badibaod  Ihoi- 
tantotoazMlKII)Qiadekh«iiigidBsllai^ 
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Inrfii  Annul  B^Btoter."  TbonA  tbs  Uibxw 
IobI  portkm  was  amomAvtify  tmtten  Eirt 
potrtok  Sharpe,  Robert  Sonthey,  and  Bir  Walter 
jiinuelf  (who  wote  the  history  of  the  yeaxs 
1814  and  1616,  whidi  be  aftenrard  transftr- 
nd,  with  little  alteration,  into  his  "  Life  of  N»- 
pf^eon  B(Hiaparte*')i  ^  i^^*!  ^  the  old  An- 
nual Register  never  pud  eneoses,  and  was 
indeed  aheaTT loss  ibr  sereral  Tears. 

AKKUmES,  are  periodical  parnunts  oi 
fixed  sums  of  money,  made  in  oonsiaeration  of 
moneys  paid  or  of  servioee  rendered.  When 
the  annm^  does  not  depend  npoa  any  oontim- 
gent  event,  bnt  is  to  be  made  oert^y  for  any 

ren  nnmoer  of  years,  or  fivere^  the  annnltj 
oaUed  certain,  and  the  oalonlation  of  tM 
amount,  to  be  leenred  by  tihe  payment  of  a 
l^van  flon^  Is  merdy  arithmetioat  Whan  tiw 
payment «  an  annuity  depends  upon  tiie  ooa- 
tdnnanoe  or  cessation  <^  the  life  of  one  or  more 
pttBons  it  is  odJled  a  life  annoi^.  The  value  of 
each  annnities  is  oaloalated  wiui  difficult,  and 
even  good  mathematidans  sre  liable  to  error  in 
the  fundamental  part  of  the  oalcolation,  the 
doctrine  of  ohanoee.  The  reqnidte  data  for 
oalottlatiDg  the  probable  daraaon  of  any  one 
man's  life  are  obtained  from  statistios  of  popnlft* 
tion,  bat  tbe  probabiimes  of  one  sorvinng  an- 
other, two  Bornving  a  third,  and  other  oontin* 
genoiee  on  whioh  annuities  are  sometimes  made 
to  depend,  are  only  to  be  discovered  by  oalon- 
lations  founded  <m  the  probabilities  of  each  Ufe. 
The  pnetioal  qneslion  in  Uieae  proUenu  nsoaUy 
is,  what  ia  the  eqnttaUe  prioe  to  be  pidd  for  an 
annnltj  of  a  pven  deaormtiMi,  so  tnat  the  an* 
nidty  office  may  out  or  a  large  namber  of 
tnoh  annnitdes  nather  make  nndne  profits  nor 
.  anffer  loss.  In  the  United  States  annidties  are 
granted  ohlefiy  by  inmnrMxrated  oompanies;  and 
annnitiee  granted  by  tiie  government  for  ser* 
Tioes  rendered,  made  inoaMble  of  transfer  or 
sale,  are  called  pensions.  In  Earope  annnitiee, 
transferable,  and  conditioned  in  varioas  ways, 
are  sometimes  sold  by  the  government  as  modes 
of  rairiiw  loans:  and  of  this  nature  are  the  peon- 
liar  pulwe  stocks  oalled  tontines  (see  TobtkbsX 
The  same  oompanies  that  grant  annMties 
usually  grant  also  assuranoe  on  lives ;  that  is, 
make  oootraets,  in  virtue  of  umual  wmniami 
reeeived  during  tlie  OMitinaanoe  of  a  Bfo,  to  pay 
«  oertdn  mm  at  the  decease  at  die  person  tnns 
aasured.  The  same  mathematical  calonlati(Hia 
are  reqoi^  for  assaranoea  at  for  annuities, 
tlie  diffienlties  of  the  case  arise  partly  from  the 
paudty  (rf  aooorato  statistics  of  mortally,  part- 
ly from  the  intrioaoy  of  the  calculation  require 
«d.  Whila  deeepDve  assurance  and  annuity 
oompaniea^  whether  frandnlent  or  ignorant, 
have  brought  loss  and  rain  upon  those  who 
trusted  to  them,  well  oondocted  estabUsbments 
of  this  kind  are  among  the  most  nsefiil  and 
beneficent  of  modem  institationa.  For  val- 
naUe  and  recent  investigations,  see  the  papers 
of  FMident  MoOoy,  and  of  Ur.  Elliot  in  the 
prooeedingi  of  tha  Aaociation  for 


books  there  refoned  tou 

ANNmrOIATIOK,  the  anaounoement  to 
Itary  by  the  angel  (Lake  I  80-88),  that  she 
should  oonomve  and  bear  the  child  Jesus.  In 
oonunemoration  of  this  event,  the  dhoroh  insti- 
tuted the  feast  ot  the  Annundation.  to  be  ob* 
served  on  the  26th  of  Maroh.  In  <^d  style  thia 
day  commenced  the  year.  Writersdifferastothe 
time  whMithisfeastwasinstitated.  Sometiirow 
it  as  for  back  as  the  4th  oentory,  since  there  ia 
UMition  of  it  in  a  sermon  ascribed  to  Atlia- 
nsBias.  Others  think  Us  origin  is  to  be  aasi^ied 
to  the  7th  oentury,  which  is  the  most  probable 
opinion,  as  the  sermon  <^  Athanasias  is  per- 
hue  spurious.  In  the  8th  ceidnry  we  find  it 
ordered  in  a  oonstitntitm  of  Nioephoros,  that  if 
the  feast  o£  Annunciation  falls  on  Thunday  or 
VMa^t  one  shall  not  aeniple  to  eat  fish  or  drink 
wine.  It  Is  abo  certain  that  this  feast  i«as 
celebrated  before  the  TruDan  ooonoil  (S98X  for 
that  coondl  forbids  the  celebration  of  all  festi- 
vals duriiuf  Lent,  excepting  the  Lord's  day,  and 
the  feast  of the  Annunciation.— Several  reUfdooa 
and  military  orders  have  been  instituted  in 
honor  of  the  Annundation.  The  first  was  the 
<£brcite,  establiahed  (ISSfi)  during  a  reli^oas 
excitement  among  the  Ftorentines.  A  aster- 
hood  of  the  same  name  has  been  institated  in 
later  times.  The  second  is  a  militaty  order 
established  by  Amadeos  YIIL,  who  was  an 
antipope  (1484).  The  order  wore  a  golden 
chain  of  16  links  witlk  a  pendant,  on  which 
were  the  letters  F.  S.  B.  T.  ilbrtitudo  £§ta 
SSiodum  HhuU^j  oommenuvMng  the  brave 
defence  of  Bhodea  agaii»t  the  Toua,  by  Amar> 
deusT.  Another  oiderwaa  institated  in  1600 
by  Jane  of  Valoia,  in  honor  of  the  Ten  Yirtnes. 
mil  another  order  was  eBtabli8hed(1604),  call> 
ed  the  Oelestiala,  more  rigOToas  in  its  i^qnire- 
ments  of  the  reduae  than  the  former.  Th^ 
have  still  some  convents  in  Franoe^  and  ar» 
met  with  in  Genoa  and  Boma. 
day  is  also  called  Lady's  day. 

AKOA,  a  species  of  raminating  animal  so 
little  known  that  lotdogists  are  ondecided 
whether  to  class  it  as  an  antelope  or  a  bufialov 
The  horns  are  erect,  annnlated  distinotly  for 
rather  more  than  one  half  of  their  length,  and 
tmniuating  in  smooth  and  ezoeedinuy  sharp 
i^kes.  In  form  these  oorreepond  wUh  those 
OS  tiw  anteh^ea^  and  fai  petition  with  those 
of  the  bufiUoe^  between  which  two  chuses  of 
animals  the  anos  is  generally  supposed  to  form 
a  connectinglink. 

AKODTNE  {Or.  a  privative,  and  odtmj,  pain). 
The  term  is  applied  to  a  class  of  medicines 
which  rdieva  from  pain ;  and,  as  numeroos 
diseases  csnse  pain  or  acute  suffering,  and  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  medicine  give  reliei^  in  diflbrent 
oases,  the  term  anodyne  may  be  applied  to  ai^ 
medidne  wliioh  causes  pain  to  cease  and  snflbr^ 
ing  to  be  rdieved.  The  word  is  ohiefly  ^pHed, 
however,  to  the  different  preparations  of  oplnm, 
belladonna,  hyoaoyamua,  and  lettuoe,  which 
are  the  aahatmoea  most  used  as  anodynes 
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AKOUJTUIO^  as  cnoieot  and  rifll  prevalent 
wutraa  tiurooghoat  the  Eut  of  ponring  oronutio 
oils  OD  penooB  m  a  token  dlumor.  It  owes 
its  origin  to  oonstderatttms  of  oomfiwt  and 
health,  being  r^arded  as  a  preveiktive  of  dia* 
eases,  and  as  oonbibntiog  to  pwsonal  eleganoe. 
Eenoe  it  vas  esteoned  also  a  proteotion,  and 
became  a  sign  of  ctHuecratioii.  It  was  em- 
plored  in  oouseorating  priests,  prophets,  kings, 
and  the  places  and  instroments  appointed  for 
worship.  In  the  Old  Testament  tlie  anointed 
of  the  Lord  is  a  person  npon  whom  God  haa 
conferred  a  pardoolar  £f^ty,  and  whom  be 
has  appointed  to  a  ^>edat  miiditiy.  Jaoob^  in 
going  to  Uascmotamia,  anointed  with  oil  the 
Btone  npon  whidi  be  rested  hb  bead  and  from 
wbidi  hfl  Raw  the  Tiirion  <^  the  ladder.  Aaron 
and  bb  Bona  were  anointed  to  the  priesUiood, 
and  Ibieaa  anointed  the  saored  omamentB  and 
▼oasds  of  the  tabernacle.  Saol  and  David  were 
anointed  fiamnel,  and  Solomon  reoeived  the 
nnction  from  the  hlgh-prieet  Zadok  and  the 
prophet  Nathan.  The  anointing  vSi  was  often 
a  TOTf  costly  pr^wation.  Olire  oil,  spikeoardf 
and  myrrh,  were  the  more  oommon  matwiala. 
It  was  a  regular  artiole  of  trade,  and  sold  in 
alabaster  boxes^  which  were  well  fitted  to  prfr 
serve  the  odor.  AverriwedonsoilftbeholyoiL 
was  need  in  the  service  of  the  sanotoary,  and 
oonldnotbepattoany<»dinaz7pnrpoeea.  The 
Boman  OalliMio  cthnroh  has  vetamed  ant^nting 
as  a  8jmb(A  in  its  oeremonies  of  baptism,  ocnh 
firmation,  and  ordination.  In  eonsecratmg  a 
obmreh,  tlie  bishop  anoints  tlie  waOs  of  tiie 
edifice  and  the  altan  whltdi  are  to  aerve  in  the 
oelebration  of  the  mass.  At  the  ^iproech  of 
death,  too,  religion  raises  the  courage  of  the 
bdievw  by  the  sacrament  of  extreme  nnotioB. 
Ajurfntlng  with  perfhmed  oil  was  in  common 
nee  ammg  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  as  a  mark 
cf  faos^taUfy  to  gaests,  and  modem  travellen 
in  the  £ast  mH  find  it  a  oostom  fw  Tidt<»B  to 
be  a>rin]ded  with  rose  water,  or  to  have  their 
head,  &o&  and  beard  anointed  with  olive  oil. 

ANOLu  (anoliuB),  a  r^tale  of  the  sanrian 
JSnnilj,  pecnlwr  to  Amoiea,  bekai^ng  to  that 
section  of  the  iguanas  which  Onvier  distin- 
gnishee  as  having  teeth  on  the  palate  of  the  month 
as  weU  as  on  the  interior  jawbones.  Its  body 
is  long  and  tittering ;  the  same  shape  is  obaraio- 
teristio  of  the  Iws  and  taiL  The  fore-legs  are 
longest,  having  6  toes  fitmiahed  with  aharpi 
hooked  claws,  with  a  sort  of  pad  wpfflided 
to  the  onder-dde  of  the  last  jomt,  wludt  in- 
creases the  power  of  their  iiold  on  any  sob- 
stance  over  wMoh  they  may  chance  to  be  walk- 
ing. They  have  a  large  extent  of  loose  skin 
extending  ttam  the  cUn  to  the  belly,  whidi. 
when  not  distended,  forms  a  lonflitndhial  fold 
under  the  whole  nnder-snrfaoe  of  the  animal. 
The  anoUs  has  a  mngolar  serrated,  or  saw-edged 
cnst  akmg  the  spine  and  ni^>er  ^de  of  the  tail, 
and  the  whole  animal  is  covered  witli  nnall 
ronnd  scales,  which  give  it  a  gramUated  ap- 
pearanca  rewrmhUng  the  finest  Aagreen.  The 
anolifl  is  an  eaUnfy  AmH^f"  genua,  and 


aeems  In  many  reepeots  to  aomily  In  the  unr 
world  the  pUoe  oooiq>ied  bj  the  ehsmdeoa  in 
the  old.  The  colors  of  its  akin  change  Tith 
the  same  or  evra  neater  rapidity,  tapmaSij  on 
the  looee  skin  of  ue  tliroat,  wMch  ia  oototu^ 
distended  when  these  animals  are  actotUd  }ij 
strong  pasrions  either  of  fear,  anger,  or  tore^ 
tad  in  tbis  state  they  assome  an  ettdkeB  sDOoa- 
sion  <rf  ever-varying  hues.  They  freqaeat 
woods,  ooppioea^  ud  rooky  places  indifferent, 
dimb  and  leap  so  swiftly  and  rqodb  tliit 
th^  movements,  like  those  d  a  lord,  can  hatdl; 
be  traced;  and,  when  overlieatedorfttigDedl^ 
their  exertkns,  will  atop,  open  their  mon^ 
and  pant  Uka  a  tired  Sog.  They  are  gtntk 
inofi&nrive  careatnres,  fSaediiw  on  inaecti  uu 
flies,  and  ore  easily  olaimed.  There  an  dx 
n>eoies,  two  of  which  belong  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  others  to  the  Antillca  and  to 
South  America.  1.  A.  xd^er  is  of  a  bean- 
tiftil  ashy  Uae  color,  and  ia  the  Isigert  d  tli» 
fiunily.  Its  body  is  abont  a  foot  in  kog^ 
and  the  tul  a  foot  and  a  hal£  The  ereeta- 
tends  along  the  top  g£  the  tail  for  half  its 
length  from  the  oi^n.  and  is  aqxported  I17 
from  12  to  16  rays.  It  is  a  native  (u  the  Wctf 
Indies.  2.  A.  Jnmamlata  is  little  more  t!bn 
half  the  size  of  the  fomm-  speciee,  ia  <tf  1 
greeniah-blne  oolor,  dear  on  the  head  ol 
nwer  parte,  bat  variegated  with  brown  on  toa 
body,  tailf  and  exlranitiea.  It  is  foand  ftcm 
Petnuylvaida  to  the  duma  of  the  golf  of  Hei' 
loo  and  in  the  Aniillea.   8.  A  egyatriL  Ttit 

riea  has  scaroedy  any  erest,  and  is  neartTW 
of  the  nvedes  first  described.  A.  A.  eeptda, 
is  smaller  than  any  of  those  previooal;  naDwd, 
not  above  half  the  nze  of  that  last  named,  and 
very  pretty.  It  is  green  incdorandbaaaEbort 
miuue  spotted  with  brown,  and,  exoeiit  in  the 
absence  of  the  creet  or  the  tail,  very  omilar  to 
&6  mtolitu  bimaeulattu  ;  it  bdonn  to  tbe  An- 
tillee.  6.  A.  Unsatm  ia  of  a  pure,  origbt  gM 
oolor,  rather  lai^  than  the  last  (peae^w 
is  marked  along  each  flank  with  two  P<™''J 
lines  o£  oblong  black  quta;  It  is  a  natin  a 
diflforentportacaSonthAinerioa.  6.XWfani 
is  a  naUve  of  South  Oanlina,  and  Is  knon  » 
der  the  name  (rf  the  graenliBtrd.  Itiaabeanb' 
fill  greenish  gold-ecdored  rmtile,  partieQlarif  dt^ 
tingnished  by  a  black  band  on  the  temples,  iwl 
the  elongated  and  flattened  form  of  its  mtuw. 

ANOMALISTIO  YEAB,  the  period  cf  J65  d- 
eh.  18  m.  46.6  s.  ooo^ied  bf  Um  earth  lap- 
ingfrran  perihelion  to  perihdKHi. 

ANOMALY,  a  deviation  from  law,  «  » 
ai^arent  deviatinu  In  grammar,  an  irregB- 
luity  of  language ;  in  astrraiomy,  the  diff«^ 
of  a  phmet's  pootion  from  that  which  it  Todl 
have  if  movmg  nnifonnly  In  a  drde^  lUMiil 
oSm  ellipse.  .,  . 

ANOMCEANB  (Gr.  tmtfmos,  dlKtmOar),  a 
term  appUed  to  ttie  pure  ih-  high  Anaiu,iD 
distinoOoa  from  the  aend-Arians,  becaoM  ue 
pni«  Aiiana  beUeved  that  the  nature  of  0^ 
woa  diflbrent  from  that  of  the  Fithsr,  wlula 
the  aenai-Azlana  oouidered  it  dmOor. 
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Msosmom  works 

AKOirrMOire  Wobd  an  those  vhich  do 
not  ooatain  the  name  <rfthe  author  rathe titto- 
p^e.  H.  Barbier  eays,  in  his  DieUonnain  4m 
owraem  anonymet  (Paris,  1622) ;  **It  would  be 
eaa;  for  me  to  prove  that  in  every  library  com- 
posed of  Qseftil  books,  one-third  hare  no  iadi- 
cation  of  authors,  transmors,  or  edihHrs."  This 

SroportioD,  even  if  true  in  his  time,  owt^nly 
oes  not  hold  good  at  j}re8ent;  bat  ttie  number 
of  anonymous  works  is  still  very  large.  In 
many  cases,  a  work  or  a  series  of  worb  wluoh 
has  been  anonymooa^  ceases  to  be  so  from  the 
aathor's  declaring  his  name,  or  from  its  being 
in  some  w^  discovered  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Waverl^  Novels ;  for  anonymons  publication  is 
often  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  procxuing  the 
opinion  of  the  pnblio  npon  a  worit  unbiased 
l>y  any  peramal  oonsideraticDS.  The  proper 
euaRmoatini  of  fheae  wwks  has  alwi^v  been  a 
puzzle  to  InUiMT^^ien  and  librarians.  Some 
oataloaae  than  V  the  first  word;  others  by  the 
most  important  word ;  bnt  the  question  as  to 
which  is  the  most  important  word  is  often  so 
perplexing,  that  the  former  ntpears  the  safer 

Elan;  yet  the  tffliptation  to  abandon  this  also 
I  occasionally  very  great  History  t<dls  ns  also, 
that  oertun  ineonveaienoes  liave  been  caused 
to  anthors  by  their  using  a  nom  de  plume  in- 
stead of  their  own.  PopePaul  II,,  for  examples 
eaized  and  tortured  such  of  these  as  he  could 
oatcih,  under  pretext  tiiat  the  suppression 
of  their  names  was  equivalent  to  con^iring 
sffooA  Uie  state.  Ukaj^  however,  escaped 
from  his  hands,  and  took  reflige  in  Lombaniy, 
FraDoe^  Germany,  and  evu  Poland.  Nor  was 
this  the  <Hily  l^pslation  on  tbe  snl^eot.  The 
oooncil  of  Trent  decreed  that  no  book  shonld 
be  published  concerning  reli^on  or  sacred 
filings,  without  the  name  of  the  author.  This 
was  omctioned  in  France  by  a  law  of  Henry 
II.  (154*0.  la  1672  Oharles  IX.  signed  an  or- 
dinance, forbidt^ng  all  diBgnising  of  the  name 
or  the  place  of  printing.  ThU,  however,  was 
lield  to  ref^  to  the  name  of  the  printer.  An 
edict  of  Louis  XTTT.  (1626)  expreesdy  forbids,  in 
the  strongest  and  dearest  terms,  the  printing 
of  "any  Book,  letter,  harangue,  or  other  writ- 
ing," without  the  name  of  the  author ;  bnt  the 
parliament  that  registered  this  law,  restricted 
it  to  those  concerning  rdigtmi  and  afflurs  of 
state.  Pope  dement  ynL  thus  modified  the 
decree  of  the  oonnol  of  Trent  In  tiie  iuatmo- 
tions  for  his  index  of  prohiMted  books.  "One 
on^t  not  to  condemn  all  those  books  which  do 
not  bear  the  name  of  the  author ;  1>ecauBe  we 
know  tliat  often,  learned  and  holy  men  have 
published  very  good  books  without  declaring 
their  names,  so  that  the  church  might  profit 
therefWnn,  and  they  avoid  vain-^oiy.  lliere- 
fore  only  thoee  are  placed  in  the  Bst  of  the  con- 
demned which  contain  doctrine  muiifestly  bad, 
or  of  suspected  £[uth,  or  hurtM  to  morals.  Let 
no  book  then  hoicefcnlih  be  pnblished  without 
the  names  surname,  and  country  of  the  author. 
JS^  howevei^  the  author  be  unknown,  or  the 
bUu^  <x      inquiiritor  Judge  that  tne  name 
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of  the  aothor  may,  from  some  lust  cause,  be 
oosioeded,  tiie  name,  at  ledst,  of^  the  rauminer 
most  be  written."  AnmiTmous  books  will,  v/t 
oonrse,  oootinue  to  be  written  as  \xxd%  as  the 
art  of  writing  lasts,  but  literary  men,  and  es- 
pecially librarians,  should  constancy  endeavor 
to  discover  the  names  of  their  authors,  and 
register  them  in  some  public  manner,  for  they 
often  omne  in  time  to  have  a  certain  histori<wl 
value.   

ANQTTETIL,  Lotus  Pubbx,  brotiier  and  bi<^ 
rapber  of  the  subject  of  the  next  article,  was  bom 
in  Paris  in  1728,  and  died  there  in  1808.  He  was 
for  many  years  connected  with  various  theologi- 
cal and  acsdemioal  iustitulions  in  the  neighbOT- 
hoodofPaiia  For  some  time  he  was  at  the  head 
(tf  the  seminary  of  Bheima,  and  is  the  repnted 
anthor  of  a  hii^ory  of  ancient  town  up  to 
the  middle  of  tlie  I7th  century,  which  was  pub- 
iished  in  1767.  He  acqmred  some  litmury 
fiune  a  series  of  poetical  essays,  and  published 
many  historical  works^  an  English  history,  and 
a  history  of  France.  He  was  by  no  means  a 
man  of  great  depth  of  learning  bnt  <tf  extraor- 
dinary industry,  and  on  his  deathbed,  when  he 
was  S4  years  old,  he  said  to  his  friends,  in  allusion 
to  his  vast  literary  projecta,  "  Ton  see  a  man 
before  yon  who  dies  while  he  is  fall  of  life." 

ANQUETIL-DUPERRON,  Abraham  Hta- 
OQiTBK,  a  French  oriental  scholar  bom  in  Paris 
Deo7, 1781,  and  died  there  Jan.  17, 180S.  He 
was  educated  for  the  pulpit  but  he  bad  conceiv- 
ed an  extraordinary  predilection  for  oriental 
literature,  to  whicn  lie  devoted  himself  ex- 
dudvely,  and  his  mtfaudaon  ibr  this  branch  vi 
study  waa  so  ardent,  that  in  1764  be  omdled 
himself  as  a  common  soldier,  in  the  expedition 
to  the  French  colonies  in  the  "EaA  Indies. 
Having  landed  at  Pondicherry,  great  obstacles 
opposed  themsdves  to  tiis  derire  to  explore  the 
country,  and  to  familiarize  himself  with  the 
language  and  customs  of  the  natives.  The  war 
between  the  English  and  French,  his  poverty, 
the  oppressive  nature  of  the  oliniate,  ute  dan- 
gers of  travel,  in  the  shape  of  wild  beasts, 
treacherous  ^ides,  and  pain^  diseases, — all 
these  diflBoulties  be  encountered  with  patience 
and  with  courage.  He  visited  Ohandemagore,Sa- 
rat,  the  coast  of  Ooromandel,  and  was  just  about 
proceeding  to  Benares  for  the  purpose  ctf  stotdy- 
bg^iere  uie  antiqnitiM,  religion,  and  literatore 
of  ffindostan,  whoi  the  o^>1nre  of  Pon^cherry 
finved  him  to  retum  to  Franoe,  where  he 
arrived  in  1762,  without  money,  bnt  with  an 
inteUectnal  treasure  of  180  valuable  Hindoo 
manuscripts,  and  many  other  curiosities.  Li 
acknowledgment  of  his  services,  he  was  ap- 
pointed, through  the  interposition  of  Abb6  Bar- 
th^rany,  inte^reter  of  oriental  languages  at 
the  Boyal  library.  In  1768,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  academy  of  insoriptionB  and  belles-let- 
tres, and  in  1771,  he  published,  under  the  title 
of  Zend-Ave^  a  collection  of  the  sacred  writings 
of  the  Peniwi^  with  an  account  of  his  trav^ 
andthelif^oflwroaster.  In  1776  ^ipeared  his 
Jjiffitkttim  Mmtai9f  whuih  is  in  t^^odtimto 
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flie  UeH  of  Uontasqniea  He  left  TBrioua  otitier 
writiDgi,  ohieflj  oonneotod  wiHt  oriental  life 
mid  litentnre.  HI0  Zmti-^oerta  is  not  oonrid- 
wad,  at  this  daj,  the  beet  aathoritr  npon  ori- 
ental litenrinre,  aa  he  U  sappoaed  to  have  vrit- 
ten  too  much  under  Uie  Inflnenoe  frfthe  ignonuit 
Perdan  dettourt,  or  prieeta. 

AKSALONI,  GioBDASo,  a  SieOian  mift- 
Amaxj  of  the  wder  of  St.  Dcminlo,  bora 
about  the  oommencement  of  the  l?th  oentory, 
died  hj  tortnre,  M  Nangasaki,  Japan,  Nov.  18, 
1884.  He  was  pOMoooed  with  an  Intanaedaaiw 
to  Boflbr  martyrdom  Hcv  the  sake  of  bia  re- 
and  baring  heard  that  In  the  Japaaeae 
Ofarirtians  were  peneooted  with  the  ot- 
most  barbarity,  determined  to  go  thither,  sod 
win  his  martyr's  orown.  Having  obtained  per- 
mission to  aooompany  a  Spaniah  mifldonary  ex- 
pedition to  the  Philippine  islaada,  be  waa  em- 
phnred  to  look  after  t^  spiritoal  wants  of  the 
Ohmese  and  Japanese  patienta  in  the  ho^tal 
at  Uauila.  He  took  adVaotege  of  this  employ- 
ment to  learn  tiie  Japanese  language,  and  soon 
qwke  it  like  a  native.  Thus  preiwred,  he  en- 
tered the  oonntrr  in  108S,  and  so  thwon^ily 
had  he  stadied  tiie  language,  drees,  and  hiuiita 
of  the  people,  that  for  two  years  be  waa  able 
to  pass  himaelf  off  for  a  Jspaneae  priest.  He 
waa  finoDy  diseOTered  and  arrested  at  Hangasa- 
U,  where  he  waa  sn^oided  by  the  feet,  bead 
downwards,  in  wUoh  eondiliQa  he  fingered  fcr 
7dm  He  waa  reputed  to  be  a  man  of  m>- 
QBDal  lutelligaioa,  eoold  speak  7  langnaeaa, 
and  had  written  the  lives  of  the  saints  of  his 
order,  and  a  work  on  Ohinese  idol  worddp. 

ANSABIANS,  or  Arbasb,  a  word  derived 
from  the  Arabio  aiuor,  a  hdper,  defender.  The 
earliest  fkdlowers  of  Uohammed  in  Hedina  were 
so  oalled,  and  several  learned  doctors  of  Medi- 
na  afterward  adopted  that  title.— A  people  of 
Syria,  also  oalled  Eusaxubb,  oooopying  the 
territory  which  extends  from  Antakia  to  the 
Naluvel-Kabir,  or  Qreat  river.  They  are  di- 
vided into  several  tribe&  among  whom  are  tiie 
adorers  of  the  snn,  and  the  wcradfig&n  of  the 
dosv  OoL  Ohean^  "  Sqpeditionto  Eophratea 
and  llgris"  ^ea  anaooonnt  of  them. 

ANSOARinS,  or  Ajswam,  in  French  As- 
KBLiOM,  called  the  *^  Apostle  of  the  North," 
was  boni  in  Pieardy  in  tiie  year  801,  died  at 
Bremen  in  866.  Educated  in  the  <dd  Benedio- 
tine  monastery  of  Oorbie,  he  was  early  tnoB- 
ferred  to  a  new  one  recently  founded  at  Kor- 
Td  on  the  Weeer,  where  he  dietingntshed  him- 
self as  a  teacher.  When  Harold  of  Denmark, 
who  had  been  baptized  in  Kenti,  returned  to 
his  ooontry,  denring  to  inlrodace  the  GoR>el 
there,  he  took  with  him,  as  miamonariee,  An- 
icariua,  and  his  o(^eagne  Andiberl  Snooees 
at  flret  attended  thdr  efiKnrta,  but  Harold  having, 
hf  intemperate  leal,  ex(m»d  tiie  disooutent 
of  his  Bomeota,  they,  as  weU  as  tike  king,  were 
ezpdled  from  the  country.  Not  diaoooraged 
tills  event,  Ansoariu&  in  880,  jMoetnted  into 
Sweden,  where  he  obtained  from  the  Un^ 
Blnn,  peimiaaioa  to  preaeh.  Be  made  many 
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eonverts,  whom  he  baptized,  and,  after  hoM- 
ing  a  ohnroh,  retomed  to  his  monaiterj  iuSSl. 
In  the  following  year,  Pope  Gregory  r?.  mads 
Hamburg  an  anmiepisoopal  see,  to  wiikh  be 
appointed  Ansoarius,  inveeting  him  themM 
tone  with  the  powers  of  an  apostofieil  lento. 
The  new  dignitary  set  to  work  with  redoDcM 
energy,  founding  a  monastery,  estidiliAiBg 
adkoSaj  and  fteqnefttiy  viriting  tibe  most  n* 
mote  parts  of  his  diocese.  TJim^iily,  in  ML 
the  Danes  and  Northmen  sacked  Hamlnig,  lu 
bomed  the  monastery,  the  archbiahop  im&j 
escaping  with  his  life.  After  finding  atenmo- 
my  aqrlom  at  a  piooa  znatroo^  he  remofM  to 
Bremen,  and  a  few  years  later,  on  Ae  deiA  of 
the  biAop  of  that  olty,  the  1>lih(^  tm 
united  with  the  arohbiAoprie  of  Hamburg,  aad 
faitnwted  to  Anseariua.  At  the  aame  tbna 
Pope  Nlohfdaa  L  appointed  him  his  lenito  to 
preach  the  goapel  among  the  Swedes,  DaiH^ 
and  Bkvonians.  With  this  vOaAoa  he  paid  n- 
otiiur  Tirit  to  Denmark  and  Sweden.  lo  Oe 
former  ooontry,  under  tike  protection  <tf  Eng 
Srio  L,  he  suooeeded  In  reestsbliddng  tk 
Ohristian  reli^n.  la  the  latter  he  refoiwd 
many  dlsordera  which  had  grown  up  mou 
toe  new  Christians.  Ansoarius  was  w^indeea 
the  first  who  attempted  to  propagate  the  gtm 
in  northern  £mx>p^  but  he  was  tike  ftntim 
firmly  planted  Obristtanity  amnig  the  besfttt 
Danes  and  Swedea,  and  iw  ftiily  daHrrM  tti 
surname  wUdh  has  been  bestowed  on  him. 

ANSELlf  or  Oastkbbuby,  saint  and  doctor 
of  toe  Latin  ohtirch,  entitied,  as  much  from 
mediod  which  he  introduced  into  theirfopal 
reasoning,  as  from  toe  character  c4  his  ugn- 
ments,  to  be  oalled  toe  inventor  of  the  achat*- 
tic  toeolo^.  He  was  bom  in  toe  year  10S3  it 
AoBta,  in  HedmonL  Though  blessed  iridi  tha 
Counsels  of  a  pious  mother  in  bis  childhood,  Ui 
youth  was  mssolnte,  be  quamiUed  vith  Iiii 
father,  became  a  "wandering  student,"  mi 
pursued  an  tmoertaln  coarse,  until,  at  the  ap 
of  27,  he  entered  the  monastery  of  Bee,  rn 
Ntmnan^.  Hla  large  scholarship,  his  amcoi^ 
ot  mamiera,  and  his  extraordinary  insist  into 
the  dharaoten  of  his  aasooiates,  mtemjff'* 
feme  to  the  mwiastery,  which  was  tnoraiedlif 
the  toeolo^oal  works  whioh  at  {ntembeaaa 
from  his  pen.  At  toe  age  of  4S  he  beoMns 
abbot  of  this  extensive  and  wealtoy  fixmdilica 
of  toeBenediotinea.  Ooea^donaljonramirtiia 
the  pecuniary  affairs  of  hia  oommnnity  ems- 
pelleia  him  to  make  to  England,  had  ao  fixed 
Ikis  popularity  in  toe  churoh  of  toat  reatao,  Hat 
when  toe  great  Lanfrano  died  hi  1069,  d 
voices  derignated  Anselm,  his  friend  and  pqwi 
aa  his  fittest  sucoessor  in  toe  prfana<7  of  film- 
land. His  own  rdnctance,  and  toe  Tiolewe 
and  stratacran  of  tod  rq>adous  William  Bnra^ 
who  feved  Ida  hones^,  d^yed  fiv  a  tinulM 
cboioe.  But  at  the  end  of  4  yean,  toess  m- 
aatiim  were  oreroomey  and  on  Deo. 
Ansebn  waa  ecnueorotocl  ardkUshop  of  OsiUff- 
hnry.  His  episoopal  life^  whieh  lasted  18  T**'^ 
waa  active  and  varied.  He  busied  hhnsetf  In 
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was  alternatel J  In  iMgne  and  In  atrift  with  tlw 
kings  of  EnglMid,  mwntained  the  erase  (tf  the 
k^tinute  Pope  Urban  against  Oknmit  the 
antipope ;  met,  in  the  oonrse  ot  Us  two  ionr* 
mjt  to  Borne,  with  not  a  few  mishms  and  adven- 
tures ;  was  deprived  for  a  time  of  nis  bishopria, 
and  forced  to  live  in  retirement;  dt^mted  so 
skilfollj  against  the  Gredcs  at  the  ootmcU  of 
Bari,  that  all  the  bishops  prononnoed  a  corse 
against  anj  one  who  snomd  henceforth  deny 
the  donble  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  re- 
conciled enemies,  and  wrote  ingenious  books  to 
jrappress  heresy ;  and  at  last,  in  the  year  1108, 
at  the  ripe  age  of  76,  worn  out  by  incessant 
labors,  fonnd  his  resting-place  by  the  nde  of  his 
great  master  in  the  Oanterboiy  cathedral.  His 
festival  is  kept  by  the  OaUudio  ohnroh  on  April 
91,  Ihe  date  of  liis  death. — ^An8elm*s  aaoetio 
ansterities,  though  so  severe  th$t  thc^  called 
forth  a  protest  mnu  his  fiiend.  the  pions  qoeen 
MitfjWa,  were  equalled  the  self-duiial  of 
many  in  his  order;  bat  as  a  religioas  philoso- 
pher, he  had  no  snperiw  in  hia  own  age,  and 
law  snperiors  in  any  age.  His  intellect  was 
acute  and  inquiring,  his  imagination  was  qoick, 
and  all  ^>ecalative  and  mystical  themes  had  for 
him  an  irresistible  charm.  He  grwpled  fear- 
lessly with  the  hardest  and  most  profonnd  ques- 
tions. In  his  Monologiim,  be  exhibits  the  ab- 
stract proofs  of  the  existence  of  God,  and  ex- 
phuns  the  divine  nature ;  in  his  JProihffium,  he 
makes  the  idea  d  perfection  a  necessary  posta- 
late  of  God's  bedng  and  attributes.  His  great* 
est  works,  and  those  which  have  won  for  him 
the  somame  ai  **tho  Augustine  d  the  Kiddle 
Age,*' are  his  treatise^  JD»  UHMffr^  iWilatfjna- 
<tm^  in  which  he  essays  tiwdifflonlttask  of  ad- 
justing homan  A'eedom  to  divine  for^owl- 
edge,  and  reconciling  the  consciousness  of  man 
and  the  facts  of  liis  Ufeto  the  eternal  laws  of 
infinite  justice  and  order;  and  tiie  treatise,  Our 
Deui  homo,  in  which  he  states,  illostratea,  and 
develops,  with  a  minnte  and  {wtient  logic,  the 
great  doctrine  of  "  satisfaction,"  which  has 
since  his  time  mled  in  the  theory  of  the  "atone- 
ment" Subsequent  writers  have  modified  some 
of  his  positions,  and  no  sin^e  confession,  Cath- 
olic or  Protestant,  accepts  his  theory  in  its 
length  and  breadth.  But  the  general  principle 
of  tills  theory  Is  still  Identieal  with  the  idea  nf 
orthodoxy  in  the  significance  tii  the  Bedeem- 
er'a  death.  AwJm  ■tUl  completes  and  inter- 
pretsfbr  ^e  ohureh  the  doctrine  of  the  greatest  of 
the  Latin  fathera. — ^The  life  of  Ansdm  has  been 
frequently  written,  not  only  by  the  brethren  of 
bis  own  order,  but  by  Protestant  writers  and 
historians  of  philosopl^.  Making  all  allow- 
ance for  the  partiality  chT  friendship  and  rev- 
erence, we  may  receive  the  account  of  Eadmer, 
his  secretary  (an  author  himself  of  ocmsidera- 
ble  merit),  as  a  true  picbire  of  the  saint's 
sweetness,  charitrr,  and  &ith ;  of  the  Tiraons 
which  he  saw,  and  the  singular  zeal  of  his  daily 
life.  ^  him  it  is  recorded,  that  Anselm  was 
wont  to  si^,  that  if  he  aav  hall  agea.  and  lia 


cape  the  second.  His  zeal  was  not.  indeed, 
always  aooompanied  by  practical  wisdom.  As 
an  aandnfatrator  of  the  a&ira  and  reveDnea  of 
the  ohnr^  he  made  many  mistakes,  and  ex- 
posed himaeif  to  roproaoh.  He  was  no  match 
for  men  of  the  wozid  on  their  own  ground,  and 
be  was  never  at  borne  except  in  the  arena  d 
religious  debate,  or  in  the  cell  d  ^iritual  med- 
itation. He  professed  that  he  bad  rather  be  a 
boy  in  the  cloister,  under  the  rod  of  a  master, 
than  chief  shepherd  of  the  ohoroh  of  Britain 
on  the  throne  at  Oanterbury.  Belig^ous  ab- 
straction was  ''his  bride."  The  elements  of 
his  character  were  quite  unlike  those  of  the 
famous  prelate  who  came  after  him,  and  whose 
trasioal  death  made  Oanterboiy  a  shrine  of 
such  long  renown. — The  beet  wid  most  oom- 
idete  edition  of  the  wwks  of  Anttlm,  la  that 
uBued  in  1675  at  Paris,  under  the  direotion  of 
the  Benediolhie  monlL  Gabriel  G^'benm,  who 
was  aided  in  his  task  tiie  unpublished  man- 
uscripts of  many  libraries  in  France  and  Sn^ 
land,  and  enriched  his  edition  with  his  own 
notes  and  explanations.  He  separates  the 
works  of  Anseim  into  4  dassee — the  dogmatio 
and  philoeophioal,  the  homiletic,  the  mystical 
and  spiritoai,  and  the  epistolary.  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact,  that  Anselm  left  no  ex^netioal  trea- 
tises,  and  no  genuine  poems ;  yet  compositioiia 
of  the  last  kind  have  oeen  falsely  attributed  to 
bim.  His  style,  thongh  somewhat  difftise  aaid 
(from  the  oharaoter  d  the  reasonhig)  diy,  Is  as 
good  as  the  style  of  the  writos  <n  his  age^  if 
we  except  Abelard. 

AJilBIANT,  JuH  Soaea.  Eiiinntt  Anlo^^^ 
a  historical  painter,  was  bora  at  li^  in  1764. 
He  belonged  to  a  funily,  the  members  of  whidi 
had  been  distiiigQiBhed  as  lawyers,  and  was 
himself  destined  for  the  bar.  His  taste  for 
painthig,  however,  prevented  this,  and  he  de- 
voted hinuelf  to  his  favMite  art  with  such  en* 
thusiasm.  that  at  the  age  of  17  he  gahied  the 
gold  medal  for  design,  offered  by  the  prince  of 
Li^  for  his  new  academy  of  painting.  A 
course  of  stndy  in  Antwerp,  and  in  Paris  under 
David,  B^nanlt,  and  Vincent  followed.  In 
the  latter  city  be  giuned  several  prises  for  mer- 
itorious  pictures,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  fome  oy  his  admirable  portraits  of  Harahal 
KeUennann  and  Idle  UeoaL  His  vrorks  are 
numeronL  and  oondst  almost  entirely  of  histor- 
ical ^ntui«  and  portraits. 

ANSLO,  BsDiixB  T^,  a  Dutch  poet^  bom  at 
Amsterdam  in  1626,  died  at  Perugia,  Hay  1(L 
1669.  He  was  of  an  Anabaptist  fomily,  but 
upon  a  journey  to  Italy  in  1640,  Joined  the  Ko- 
man  OathoUo  church,  and  for  a  poem  which  he 
eomposed  uptm  the  Jubilee  of  Innocent  X.,  waa 
rewarded  by  that  pope  with  a  gold  medal,  and 
received  also  a  gold  chain  from  Queen  Ohristina 
of  Sweden.  Though  his  poems  are  sometiines 
marked  by  folse  pathos,  he  is  Jostly  esteoned 
among  the  best  I>utch  poets  of  his  time.  His 
principal  works  are  entitied,  "  The  Grown  of 
SheMsrlgrr  St.Stepfaeu»"  "The  flagoeat  Na- 
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pies,"  and  a  tragedj  tipon  "  The  Parisian  Nnp- 
tialfl,  or  the  Eve  of  St  Bartholoqtew." 

ANSON,  a  ooant7  in  the  Bouth  part  Nortih 
Carolina,  has  an  area  of  660  square  miles.  It 
la  bounded  Rocky  river  and  by  the  Pedee. 
Its  aar&oe  is  billy,  bat  the  soil  good,  espedally 
prodnotiTeofootton.  The  Fedee  famishes  abnn- 
dant  water  power.  In  1860  there  were  raised 
here  880,828  bush^  of  Indian  com,  86,796  (tf 
wheat,  96,118  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  10,864 
bales  of  cotton — the  greatest  qoantitjr  prodnoed 
hf  any  connty  of  the  state,  except  Sorry.  There 
were  20  cborohes  in  the  coontj,  2  new^aper 
offices,  and  several  flour,  com,  and  saw  mUls. 
The  county  was  named  in  honor  of  Lord  Anson, 
the  English  admiral.  Oapital,  Wadesborough. 
Pop.  18,489,  of  whom  6,661  were  free  and  6,882 
dares. 

ANSON  BAT,  in  the  Oanton  river,  China, 
at  the  r^t  of  the  mtranoe  of  the  Boca  T^;rfaL 
between  the  promontories  of  Chnenpee  and 
Anon^oy.  It  is  the  water  wherein  a  Chinese 
fleet  was  destroyed  by  a  British  fie^  Jan. 
%  1841. 

ANSON,  Oaoitaa,  lord,  baron  Soberton,  the 
fiunous  droumnavigator  of  the  globe,  was  bom 
at  Shugborough,  m  Staffordshire,  April  28, 
1697,  and  died  June  6,  1762.  He  entered  the 
navy  when  a  boy,  and  after  seeing  a  good  deal 
of  service  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  was 
made  a  post-captain  in  1724,  and  received  the 
command  of  the  Scarborough  man-of-war.  Be- 
tween 1724  and  1785,  most  of  his  time  was 
spent  on  the  Carolina  station,  where  he  ao- 
qnired  some  property,  and  founded  the  town  of 
Ansonbnrgh.  In  the  year  1789,  England  de- 
dared  war  with  Spain ;  and  the  liga  reputa- 
tion which  Anson  eq^oyed  at  the  admiralty, 
oanaed  him  to  be  appomted  to  the  command  of 
a  squadron  whl^  was  to  proceed  to  the  South 
•ea,  and  harass  the  Spanish  trade  and  settle- 
ments in  that  quarter.  The  expedition,  con- 
aisting  of  6  vessels,  wretchedly  equipped  and 
some  of  them  unseaworthy,  s^ed  m  Sept. 
1740.  He  lost  part  of  his  fleet  off  Ct^  Horn, 
a  great  part  of  his  men  died  of  scurvy,  and  he 
finally  crossed  the  Paciflo  ocean  with  only  a 
single  ship.  In  consequence  of  these  disas- 
ters, the  ori^nal  object  of  the  expeditdon  was 
abandoned,  but  Anson  was  thus  enabled  to  ex- 
plore the  coasts  and  islanda  of  the  Paciflc,  and 
make  important  diacorei^  Every  coast  and 
harbor  Iw  vidted  waa  oarefhily  enrveyed,  and 
he  made  a  large  collection  of  Spanish  cnartB 
and  jonmab.  With  his  eingle  vessel,  he  toA 
Paita,  and  a  number  of  ships,  among  them  the 
ICanila  galleon,  laden  with  treasure.  Through- 
oat  the  whole  voyage  he  showed  the  most  won- 
derfhl  courage,  prudence,  and  fertility  of  re- 
source, beside  the  most  tender  care  of  his 
men,  and  humanity  toward  hie  prisoners.  He 
returned  home  with  his  prizes  in  June,  1744^ 
having  eladed  the  French  channel  fleet  daring 
a  fog,  and  was  soon  after  made  rear-admiral  ^ 
the  Blue.  He  commanded  the  channel  fleet  in 
1746-7.  On  Hay  8,  1747,  he  o^tored,  off 


Cape  HhisterTe,  the  French  India  fle^  eon- 
slstiag  of  9  ships,  canying  430  gaua.  Ttoi 
•dueTaneDtproenred  hhn  a  peerage.  As  ono 
of  the  oommunoners  of  the  admiralty,  he  icn- 
dered  important  services  to  the  oom^,  dift- 
Ikying  mways  the  same  Judgment  and  fim- 
nght  which  marked  his  course  during  his  Fb- 
cific  expedition.  In  1767  he  was  made  Ah 
head  of  tiie  admiralty,  which  positioii  he  occu- 
pied nntdl  his  death.  In  1761  he  wumade 
admiral  oi  the  fleet  and  sailed  from  Hanrich 
soon  after  in  the  Charlotte  yacht,  to  bring  the 
future  bride  of  George  III.  to  England.  Hia 
death  was  caused  by  a  cold  which  he  cn^t 
in  aooompanying  the  queen's  brother  to  FcpiIs- 
mouth.  Anson's  "  Voyage  round  the  "WorM," 
prepared  by  Beiusmin  Robins  from  materials 
rarniahed  by  Lord  Anson,  passed  throng  4  edi- 
tions the  drst  year,  and  has  been  traiulated 
into  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe. 

ANBON,  GioBGS,  late  British  oommandep 
In-ddef  in  India,  bom  in  Londoi,  Oct  18, 1T97, 
died  of  cholera  at  Enmaol,  Jimy  27, 18B7.  Ha 
was  the  second  son  of  Thomas,  first  viscoimt 
Anson,  and  brother  of  the  first  earl  of  lichfield. 
At  an  eariy  age  he  entered  the  Soots  fodkcr 
guards,  with  which  regiment  he  served  at  tbe 
battle  of  Waterloo.  He  continued  in  the  gnaidi 
until  he  obtuned  the  rank  of  lleutenant-oolcoel, 
May  19, 1826,  when  he  waa  placed  on  half-paj. 
In  1838  he  was  returned  to  the  house  com* 
mona  for  Great  Yarmouth,  which  oonstitnou? 
he  represented  in  several  parliamMts,  beforo 
and  after  the  passing  of  the  reform  bill  In 
Feb.  1886,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Heathootcs  be 
was  elected  for  Stoke-on-Trent,  and  sat  fin-  the 
southern  diviacm  of  Staffordshire  from  1837  to 
1868,  in  August  of  which  year  he  accepted  the 
Ohiltem  Hundreds,  on  being  iq)pD{ntea  to  his 
oommand  in  India.  Under  Lora  Helbonme's 
administration  he  served  in  the  office  of  the 
principal  storekeeper  of  the  ordnance,  and  d- 
ttciated  also  as  derk  of  the  same  department, 
from  July  1846  to  Feb.  186S.  In  1861  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  miuor-general,  and,  in 
1865,  on  assuming  the  oommand  in  India,  be 
received  the  loc^  ruik  of  gea$nL  On  the 
death  of  Lieut-Gen.  BuUer,  yi  Dec  185S,  6«n. 
Anson  sacceeded  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  65th 
re^ment  of  foot  In  politics  he  was  a  liberal, 
hy  hereditary  descent  and  by  persoDal  oonviiy 
tatma,  and  invarii^  ^ed  mOi  tbe  kadenof 
fhe  whig  par^.  Hu  appdntmmt  to  the  bluef 
oommand  in  mdis  was  not  so  much  jnstified  ^ 
Ida  military  qnaMca^ona  aa  by  pdilioal  and 
personal  considerations.  Gen,  Anson  was  aa 
of  the  boat  whist  players  in  England,  and  a 
sealous  patron  of  the  turf;  where  he  was  better 
known  as  Col.  Ansou. 

ANSONIA,  a  village  in  the  town  of  Derby, 
Oonn.,  which  has  ^*own  up  with  almost  mifii" 
ampled  rapidity.  It  is  eztennvely  engaged  ia 
mana£Bctare&  to  which  it  owes  its  pro^Mi^* 
It  is  on  the  Naugatuck.  * 

AN8PACH,  a  province  in  central  Gerwany, 
now  bdoDging  to  Bavaria,  but  previ<Hi&ly 


i^wnage  of  the  njii  hxoSly  of  Pnu^  Its 
lords  bore  the  title  of  maiwrares.  The  last  mar- 
craTe,  Oharles  Chilstian  Alexander  of  Anspaoh, 
^8gusted  with  soToreitni  power,  sold  his  sover- 
ei^  rights  In  1790  to  Fnuda  for  a  yearly  rent 
of  $800,000.  His  mtme  was  of  some  renown 
in  the  scandaloQB  chroniolee  of  Paris,  Germany, 
and  Em^bmd.  His  wil^  not  leas  odelsvted  for 
ber  gal&it  adTentares,  was  SUabeth  Berkeley, 
fi>rmeriy  Lady  Orarai,  and  ma^ovine  c€  An- 
B|noh. 

AKSPAOH,  EuzJlBBT^  margravlBe 
Toniwest  daughter  of  the  fourth  earl  ct  Berke- 
ley, bom  Deo.  1760,  was  married  In  ICi^i 
1767,  in  her  17th  yeai^  to  We,  Oraven,  aftw- 
wat^  earl  of  Oraven.  She  then,  beside  yootti, 
had  brilliant  beanty,  fuciuating  mann^  and 
much  natural  ability  improTed  by  ednoation. 
After  Lady  Graven  bad  been  married  18  years, 
daring  whiofa  tdme  she  had  7  children,  she 
separated  from  her  husband,  i^ooeeded  on  a 
Tory  eztenstre  totir  (riuting^  Italy,  Aostria, 
Greece,  Turkey,  Poland,  and  Koasia),  and  was 
recared  with  Mat  by  several  crowned  heads, 
flnallr,  she  went  to  reside  at  Annuohf  then 
oflf^tal  of  a  small  German  piinoipafi^  d  Ae 
same  name,  where  she  established  a  theatre, 
wrote  plays,  dhreoted  tiie  perfivraanoe,  and  be- 
came an  important  personage  with  the  margrave, 
whose  wife  was  generally  oonflned  to  ber  cham- 
ber by  ill  health,  and  soon  after  died.  Lady  0. 
oontinnad  a  vMtor  at  Anspaoh,  and  aooompa- 
nied  the  manrave  on  his  ezonrnon  to  other 
coorta,  and  his  tonrs  throngh  Italy,  England, 
and  PortngaL  Lord  Oraven  died  In  Sept. 
1791,  and  his  widow,  at  the  mature  age  of  42, 
was  soon  afterward  married,  at  Lisbon,  to  the 
margrave,  in  a  very  pnblio  and  ostentatioaa 
manner.  Retoming  to  England,  her  8  daugh- 
ters refased  to  see  her,  ^'oat  of  respect  to  thdr 
&tber,"  her  eldest  son  negieoted  her,  and  her 
brother,  Lord  Betkd^,  rniroacihed  ber  tx 
marrying  again  so  soon  after  ner  late  husband's 
death.  Her  reply  was,  that  *'  it  was  6  weeks 
after  Lord  Onven^  decease  that  she  gave  her 
band  to  the  maigrave,  which  she  dionld  have 
done  6  boors  after  had  she  known  it  at  the 
time."  To  crown  all,  Qneen  Gharlotte  inti- 
mated that  she  coold  not  be  reo^ved  at  oonrt, 
and  refased  to  grant  an  audience  to  the  mar- 
grave. Having  sold  his  prindpali^  to  the  king 
of  Pnissia,  in  1701  (for  an  annnity  to  himself 
and  wife),  the  margrave  settled  in  England, 
pnrcbadti^  Brandenbnig  honse.  in  the  sntmrba 
of  Iiondon,  sabseqnently  so  well  known  as  the 
reaidenoe  of  Qoeen  GaroUne,  wife  of  Gecaige 
ly.  Here  th^  lived  very  cEcpradvels^  aeraig 
nnuh  company  (afanoat  eamndv^  of  the  male 
sex),  and  haviog  theatrieds,  baBs,  and  oonoertB) 
as  at  Anspaoh.  la  18(9,  the  margrarlne  r^ 
oeived  a  patent  firom  the  onperor  of  Austria, 
oreatinff  ber  Princess  Berkeley,  bat  the  qneen 
tif  Enf^and  still  declined  sedng  her.  la  1816^ 
the  maimve  died,  aged  70,  ieaving  £160,000 
to  his  widow.  After  wandering  over  variona 
parti  of  Eon^  the  margravine  flnaOj  MtUed 
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AtKa{de8,livinginavillaahehad  bnHtontbe 
Strada  Nnova.  on  land  given  her  by  the  kina 
and  oontinned  to  reside  there  until  her  deatS^ 
in  Jan.  1838.  Whatever  the  errors  of  her 
early  life,  her  latter  years,  spent  in  litowy  re- 
tirement, while  she  gave  liberal  emplOTment 
and  aid  to  nnmeroos  poor,  were  higmy  re- 
speotabU.  The  margravine  wrote  several 
fbroes  aitd  mndoal  ^eoea,  and  was  aa  aoomn- 
{dished  oompossr.  Bcme  time  before  her  deatL 
she  pabBsbed  her  ^^AntoUography,"  which, 
however,  la  only  an  apology  ftir  her  life.  1^ 
was  related,  by  blood  and  marriage,  to  scHne  ot 
the  hi^iert  noUli^  in  England,  and,  when  she 
died,  was  dowagerHxrantew  of  Oraven,  aa  well 
as  margravine  of  Anspaoh. 

AKSTEBf  John,  an  Irish  poet,  and  reglns 
professor  of  dvU  law  in  the  nmvwdfy  of  Dab- 
Un,  born  at  Oharleville,  in  the  oonnty  of  Oork,  In 
1798.  He  xradnatdd  at  Trinitv  ooltogBL  Itablin, 
and  pnblimed,  in  1610,  a  volnme  of  "  Poems, 
with  Translations  tnm  the  German."  These 
were  £ivoral^v  reviewed  in  "Blackwood's  Kag* 
anne,"  to  whioh  some  ctf  them  bad  been  orif^ 
naDy  oontribnted,  and  gaiped  for  him  the  friend- 
ship and  enoooragemeni  of  Semnel  Taylor 
Ooteridge,  whose  philosopUo  ocmveraitMm  In 
Us  retreat  at  Hi^^gate  attracted  fkwqnent  yVtx 
from  the  most  inteUeotoal  and  enthoriastio  young 
men  of  the  time.  By  his  advice,  Anster  complet- 
ed his  version  of  Goethe*8  "Fwist,"  spedmens  ot 
whioh  bad  already  appeared  in  '^Blackwood," 
and  which,  upon  its  pobUcatifm  in  an  integnl 
form,  reoeived  the  applause  of  the  "  Edinburgh 
Beview."  It  was  the  first  of  the  numerous  at- 
tempts whioh  have  been  made  to  translate  the 
masterpiece  of  the  great  German  poet.  Mr. 
Anster  was  called  to  the  Liih  bar  in  1^^  bnt 
from  his  retired  habite  and  distaste  for  torbu- 
lent  life,  has  confined  bis  labors  mi4nly  to 
chamber  raaotioe.  He  now  holds  an  offlos  of 
small  emolnment  under  the  oooit  of  admiralty) 
and  a  penrim  of  £160  from  the  efaH  Bsfc  haa 
been  omfbrred  upon  bim  fyr  bis  sarrioes  to 
literaturer  He  published  a  seoond  volnme  (tf 
"Poems  and  Translations,"  in  1887,  and  aa 
"Introductory  Lecture  <hi  the  Study  of  the 
OML  Law"  in  1840,  and  has  bem  a freonent 
oontribntor  to  periodicals,  espedslly  to  "  Black- 
wood's Ifagadne,"  and  the  "Dobmi University 
Gasette." 

ANSTETT,  JoEunr  Pbotobidb  von,  bran  at 
Strasbourg  about  1750,  died  at  Frankfort  cm  the 
li^n,  Hay  1^  188S,  an  Alt^nn  di^omatist in  the 
Bnsdanservioe.  He6migratedto^isriainl780, 
and  after  aocAnpanying  we  prince  of  Nassau  with 
the  emedillonarj  army  against  Swedoif  be  was 
^aoeaiii  the  Rosaianehanoery.  Froml801to 
1811  be  waa  attaohed  to  the  Bussian  legation  at 
Vkmia,  After dtsciherglngaeTeral  otherpubUe 
«mpI<^mMktahewas  named  privy  ooancillor<tf 
the  empire  in  1811,  and  in  1812  accompanied  tSie 
Busdan  army  under  Eataso£^  where  he  ooa- 
eloded  the  treaty  of  Kaliss  with  the  Prussian 
general,  Yon  Lottmn.  After  Entosofrs  death 
he  BooomiiaiHed  the  Onr  Alasandar,  and,  to- 


getber  with  K«iKlrode,  condnded  the  treaty 
of  RMoheabaoh  in  1818,  and  ocoupied  the  poet 
of  Roadan  plenipotentiary  at  the  coogreas  of 
Pragne.  Here  Narbonne  and  Oanlainooort,  the 
French  repreeentatiTes,  ooDtestod  his  admisei- 
bility  on  aoooont  of  his  being  bom  a  French 
solfjeot  Anatett  MonDpanied  Al»ander  to 
Pansa  He  bxA  a  Bnuill  and  ittther  inaignififtim^ 
part  at  the  oongress  <^yieQna.  After  tHe  battle 
of  Waterloo,  and  the  seeond  ooonpation  of 
Paris  bjr  the  allied  troops,  he  helped  to  draw  up 
the  oonvention  of  Nor.  20,  oonoaniug  the  army 
of  ooonpation.  Hia  last  dipkonatio  i4>pointDMnt 
was  tliat  of  Bnsdan  mfala^^  plempfrtentiair  to 
the  German  diet 

ANBTEY,  Ohbibtophsr,  the  aatihor  of  the 
"New  Bath  Gnide,"  a  poem  which  had  a  pro- 
digious Bnooees  in  its  day,  was  bom  OoL  81, 
1724^  at  Brinkler,  Oamlffidgeehire|,  and  died  at 
Oh]ppenhain,inl806.  The  "  New  Bath  Gnide  " 
may  still  be  pemsed  with  pleasnre,  as  an  amos- 
ing,  and  not  too  malidous  satire,  depioting  a 
now  defhnot  state  ci  Bocaety.  It  is  disfigored, 
however,  by  nDmenma  grosi  passages.  The 
principal  taraets  for  the  writer^  ihafta  are  phy- 
sknaos  and  iCathodista.  Hia  monument  fa  in 
Poet's  Owneri  Westaunatef  abb^. 

ANSTRUTHKK,  Easter  and  Wester,  3  par- 
ishes  at  Fifeehire,  Scotland,  lying  on  the  north 
ride  of  the  Frith  ot  Forth.  Ignited  pop.  Qn 
1861X  1,036.  Easter  Anstrather  has  an  excel- 
lent harbor.  The  famous  Dr.  Chalmers  was 
bom  here. 

ANT  (/ormka)^  a  well-known  genas  of  in- 
seots,  fianoQsfrom  remote  antiqtuty  for  thdr  in- 
dustry, ingenuity,  and  economy ;  and  for  their 
instinctiTe  comprahension  of  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  division  and  combination  in 
labor.  There  are  many  distinct  speoiea,  from 
the  tmi^ll  gnd  innoonooB  W"'^*  ocanmon  to 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  to  the  great 
pmsooona  black  ants  anddestraoQve  vMteanAa^ 
or  termites,  of  the  tropics;  bnt  th^  halnts 
are,  in  general,  so  rimilar,  that  a  acoonnt 
will  in  the  midn  snffloe  for  all  the  varietiea.— In 
every  commnnity  of  ants  there  are  8  cBstlnot 
olaaaee  of  individnals :  the  males,  which  have 
always  4  wings ;  the  females,  much  larger  than 
the  males,  whi<^  have  wings  only  during  the 
pairing  season;  and  a  eort  of  lower  females 
called  varioosly  neaters,  workers,  and  nxma 
ant&  which  are  deetitote  of  wing^  at  all  times. 
Early  in  the  pairing  season,  both  males  end 
females  are  to  be  seen  in  great  nombers  in  all 
the  ant  hills  provided  with  white  listening 
wings,  mixed  inth  the  wingieea  -Workers,  who 
keep  diligent  "vntash  over  them,  posting  regular 
sentries  end  never  allowing  them  to  eeo^  be* 
yiHid  the  limits  of  the  colony  witbrat  a  guard. 
8  or  4  of  whom  may,  at  all  times,  be  obBerved 
dra^png  back  the  deserters  by  the  wings. 
There  slways  seems  to  be  a  disporatiim  among 
the  winged  ants  to  desert  the  colony,  but  the 
workera  never aocedetothistroantdisporition, 
bat  renst  it  to  the  utmost,  nor  ever  yield,  unless 
the  bxeedera  become  too  nniiKvoua  to  be  fedn- 


guarded  by  the  neuters.  The  actasl  aopnb- 
tion  does  not  take  place  in  the  aot-faiUs,  bat 
at  some  small  difltanoe  around  it;  and  Boonta 
are  always  on  the  look-out  to  drag  back  the 
fertitized  females  to  the  prinoquil  settlemeot,  or 
to  form  small  independent  parties,  which  seize  a 
female  and  fonnd  a  colony  on  &m  wxxmi. 
Sometimes  it  will  happen,  so  great  is  this  pro- 
penri^  to  ramble  on  the  part  d  the  females 
after  th^  impregnaticm  is  oon^te,  that  u 
ori^nsl  settiement  is  wholly  deserted;  owing 
to  the  workers  who  have  gone  in  porauit, 
if  they  have  been  led  too  far  from  home  to 
oare  abont  retain^  forming  fresh  ookKuee  la 
whatever  plaoe  tiiey  soooeed  in  capturing  a  fu- 
gitive queen.  Occasionally,  when  an  mfn^ 
nated  female  efloq>es  by  herself  she  ,laja  her 
eggs  and  establishes  her  own  ooloi^  uoassiBted 
by  the  workers;  in  which  case  she  herself  per- 
forms the  dnties  to  the  eggs,  which  woold  oth- 
erwise be  rendered  by  ue  nurse  ants.  The 
males,  after  their  duties  of  impregnating  the 
females  are  perfismed,  are  permitted  to  straj 
away,  after  their  own  pl«nir&  without  ai^ 
effint  on  the  part  of  the  wwkers  to  retain 
them ;  and  die,  it  ia  aoppoeed,  shortly  sH^ 
wardf  having  neither  at^s  for  defuioe  nxs 
mandibles  by  aid  of  which  to  enbast  themsdm 
It  was  formerly  supposed  that  ants  of  both 
sexes,  and  those  of  none,  all  procured  win^  at 
aoertdnstageoftheir^wth;  butitwaadisooT- 
ered,  by  the  younger  Hnbw,  that  in  the  female 
they  are  gradnally  developed  from  the  first  isj 
of  her  e^stence,  until,  when  thdr  purpose  his 
been  fiUdlled,  they  are,  by  her  own  aoti(Hi,  dis- 
located and  oast  a^de  like  wcon-out  olothce. 
The  e^  of  ant&  unlike  those  of  other  ioset^ 
are  neither  glued  to  any  one  spot,  nor  lodged  i^ 
removaUy  in  celLs  but  are  aoattered  about  tn 
paroela  of  6  <»  8,  looee^  attached  to  eadi 
other,  BO  that  may  can  be  separated  and 
carried  about  frwn  place  to  plaoe  at  pleasure, 
during  the  ^ooees  of  hatching.  Ttusi8,dQring 
that  season,  the  princ^Ml  dut^  of  the  femsle ' 
and  of  the  nurse  ants;  as  it  is,  afterward,  to 
do  the  same  by  the  lai^  coooona;  and  no  aa» 
who  has  observed  an  anWhill  at  midsuininv 
can  have  failed  to  notice  the  indostrions  in^- 
viduala  toihng,  in  swarms,  to  carry  to  and  &o 
the  large  white  maaaee  apparently  quite  dispro- 
portionate to  the  ma  of  the  tiny  laborers.  It 
Is  this  habit,  the  cocoons  having  been  mistaken 
for  grains  of  com,  which  has  led  to  the  eironeooa 
idea  that  the  ants  lay  up  grain  in  their  snbtar 
ranean  houses  for  winter  use — ^whereai^  In  tba 
Arst  place,  they  new  under  any  drcmnBtaccee 
feedongndn;  and,  in  the  aeoond,  daring^ 
winter  vaj  never  feed  at  alL  beoonung  iam 
and  yyitlntrinp  go  during  all  Uko  cold  season.  As 
ibo  eggs  require  a  certain  temperature  tobi^ 
them  to  pwfection,  they  are  e]qK>sed  by  ue 
workers  and  by  the  female,  when  alone,  to  the 
direct,  or  nearly  direct,  r^  of  the  son  danAg 
the  day  in  the  early  morning, — coveredfitnn«* 
too  pewerfbl  infloenoe,  which  would  deaioi»te 
them  and  deetiroy  their  vital  prind^  dsnn; 
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the  extreme  heat  of  the  day^ — and  oareftilljr  re- 
moved beyond  the  inflaenoe  of  oold  or  wet 
hj  night  As  soon  as  the  grabs  are  batched, 
they  are  treated  in  the  same  manner,  bnt  more 
care  is  taken  to  preserve  them  from  too  great  ex- 
poeure  to  heat,  as  that  is  more  injorions  now 
than  before  they  are  hatched.  Until  tbdr  matn- 
rity  the  grabs,  which  are  neoessarily  Toraoioos, 
smoe  they  have  not  only  to  take  np  material 
sufficient  for  their  own  growtii,  bnt  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  Bubstanoe  whence  to  spin  th^ 
coooona,  are  fed  by  the  norse  ant  or  by  the 
male,  when  alone,  by  a  Uqoid  dusorged  from 
the  stomach  of  the  parent,  as  is  uoe  case  also 
with  bees,  wasps,  canary  birds,  and  pigecms. 
When  a  female  has  founded  her  colony  alone, 
she  must  be  at  work  early  and  UtA  and  inde- 
fiUdgablj  indnstrions,  in  oraer  to  collect  snste- 
nance  sufficient  for  herself  and  for  the  sap- 
port  of  the  20  greedy  grabs,  which  in  that  case 
depend  solely  on  her  for  their  eapport  As  soon 
as  the  grabs  have  attained  maturity  they  spin 
their  cocoon^  of  a  membranoos  texture  and  a 
brownish- white  color,  which  considerably  resem- 
ble barleyooraa,  and  have  been  mist^en  for 
them  through  many  oentories.  These  oo- 
coons  are  treated  precise^  as  were  the  eggs 
and  the  grabs,  in  their  expoeore  to  proper  temper- 
atore^  and  their  removu  from  nndoe  extremes 
of  heat  or  oold,  by  the  females  or  wwlcers, 
until  they  are  npe  tor  their  seoond  birth ;  when 
the  young  ants, — unlike  the  moths,  ichneumons, 
and  other  oocoon-spinning  insect^ — ^belng  una- 
ble to  extricate  themselves  from  their  cerements, 
are  cut  out  of  them  by  the  mandibles  of  the 
nurse  ants,  and  issue  to  life,  as  males,  females, 
or  workers,  as  it  may  be,  according  to  some 
secret  and  undiscoverable  operation  of  nature. 
Beside  the  labors  of  these  working  ants,  or 
neuters,  already  described,  they  have  the  task 
of  forming  the  streets,  ohamberB,  and  habita- 
tions of  £e  colony,  repairing  them,  thatching 
tiiem,  fortiiying  them  against  the  weather,  1^ 
Tariona  oj^nnom — aooording  to  the  Tariooa 
nedes  and  varieties  to  which  they  belong — 
ntinlug,  masonry,  or  carpentry,  perfwrned 
with  ft  perfection  of  skill  which  is  inoonoeiv- 
aUe  when  the  instramants  with  which  they  la- 
bor are  considered ;  and  under  droumstanees 
whi(di  argue  the  possession  by  them  of  some 
powers  or  senses  neither  known  to,  nor  oompre- 
hen^ble  by  us ;  these  things  are  performed  by 
these  little  workers  with  mathematical  precf- 
don,  in  oases  where  neither  the  sense  of  sight 
nor  that  of  touch  ^vlA  by  any  poasibility  avail 
them.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  mining  ants 
are  tiM/o7miea»anffuinaria  of  Germany  and  the 
/ormieaeaipitum,  or  turf-ont,  of  Ensland,  which 
perforate  long  galleries  in  the  day,  through 
vhioh  &gj  bwe  their  Iiabitetions,TemoTing  all 
tin  rnbUu),  and  Imilding  bnUresses  to  support 
their  woric,  by  aid  oS  Hnear  mandibles  <mly, 
and  then  overcasting  the  whole  with  a  tlutch 
of  grass^tema  and  heather  against  wet  or  cold. 
The  most  common  of  the  mason  ants  are  the  red 
and  yellow  field-ants,  which  ereot  superficial 


habitatifms;  first  raising  pUlara,  thai  sprinj^ 
arches  from  pillar  to  pillar,  and,  lastly,  erecting 
above  them  the  loose  piles  of  soil,  which  we 
know  as  ant-hills.  Their  materials  for  these 
edifices  are  the  soil,  sand,  and  clay,  kneaded 
with  run  water  into  a  tenadous  mortar,  which 
Is  besmeared  over  wheat-stalk&  blades  of  grass, 
or  any  casual  supports  which  tne^  can  fin^  cal- 
culated to  form  the  centre  of  their  pillars,  from 
one  to  the  other  of  which  they  throw  their 
arches,  until  they  haTO  oomdeted  a  vanlted  ssf 
loon,  suffldent  for  their  habitatiDD  anddormito* 
ly  during  the  winter  season  of  torpidity.  The 
oarpentcfittg  ants  are  those  whldi,  like  the  em- 
mei,yiyrmiea,^iginota^  perforate  their  cdls  in 
the  solid  timber  o£  growing  trees,  boring  or 
chiselling  them  out,  doe  by  side,  at  all  sorts  of 
diven^t  curves,  and,  sometimes^  at  right  an- 
gles one  to  the  outer,  apparently  m  oomormity 
with  no  plan,  and  carried  on  in  aooordanoe  to 
the  win  of  the  excavator  only,  until  they  come 
so  closdy  into  relation  with  another  series  of 
workings,  that  the  divisions  between  tiiem  are 
not  thicker  than  ordinary  letter-paper ;  when 
they  instantly  terminate,  or  turn  aside,  with- 
out in  any  Known  instanoe  perforating  the 
partition  between  the  several  galleriea — The 
fooi  of  anta,  instead  of  bein^  as  we  hare 
all  beoi  eduoated  to  bdieve,  winter-hoard- 
ed grain,  Is^  for  the  most  part,  honey,  in  some 
of  Its  modmoationa ;  but  more  espedally  the 
excretion  of  the  various  species  of  aphidee, 
known  as  honey-dew,  which  is  found  besmear- 
ing the  leaves  of  plants,  and  which  is  so  injuri- 
ous to  the  vegetables,  when  it  beoomes  tbick 
enough  to  obstract  the  pores ;  and  it  is  on  this 
aoconnt  that  wherever  ^>hides  abound,  ants  will 
ever  be  found  attending  on  their  motions,  in  or- 
der to  feed  on  their  exoretions;  inconsequence 
of  which  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  devas- 
tations committed  on  the  garden  by  the  aphides 
attributed  to  the  hannless  ants.  It  has  been 
stated  that  some  varieties  of  ants  are  in  the  haMt 
of  capturing  aphides  and  imprisoaing  diem  in 
thdr  ceUs,  with  a  view  to  fiaeding  on  their 
honey-dew,  but  apart  from  the  oonsiderstion 
that  ant&  as  haa  been  observed,  do  not  feed  but 
lie  torpid  during  the  winter,  it  is  not  easy  to 
CQncdve  how  the  aphides  should  continue  to 
depodt  their  honey-dew  in  captivity,  having  no 
fiowers  or  frait  whereon  to  feed,  and  whence  to 
derive  it  This  story  may,  therefore,  be  dismiss- 
ed as  apocryphal.  Not  so,  however,  are  the 
strange  accounts,  lately  corroborated,  of  some 
species  of  ants,  especially  the  wood-ant,  /ormica 
ri^a,  and  the  Amazon  or  warrior-ant,^ffnn»caru- 
faeem,  as  well  as  the  sanguinary  ant,/(wmi«» *w- 
guinaria  ;  all  of  which  spedee  sally  out  ingreat 
swarms  on  belligerent  and  predatory  exouraons, 
for  the  purpose  of  o^ituring  and  Ivm^ng  homo 
to  thdr  own  odonies  the  egm  and  ooooons  of 
other  tribes,  generally  of  the  du^  ant,  formica 
Jiuea,  the  inmates  of  which,  when  hatched  in 
the  fortresses  of  the  victOTs,  are  compelled  to 
lifelong  labor,  as  the  slaves  of  those  who  have 
the  mi^t,  at  least,  if  not  the  right,  to  command 
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thcfr  Berrioe.  Independent  of  the  annoal  mi- 

gratory  diBpoeiticni  of  all  the  speoiea,  for  the 
pmpoee  of  Kmoing  new  ocdmiiee,  eodden  impob- 
«»— {irobahly  oonnected  with  fiudlity  of  obtain- 
ing lood — at  timee,  appear  to  aeize  on  certain 
Tarietifli  of  ants,  leaduig  them  all  to  take  wing 
•bnQltaneonaljr ;  and,  deaertang  their  old  habita- 
Uoaa,  to  betake  tiiemselTes  by  o(rfanma  of  wing- 
ed nations  "  to  fresh  fields  and  pastoree  new." 
Sbunge  relations  may  be  foond  in  the  ^  History 
of  the  Berlin  Academy"  for  1749,  in  the  Ger- 
man  £^iem«nde$t  and  In  the  Journal  de  J*hjf- 
MffiM  ISor  1790,  ol  vast  mnltitadinona  doods  and 
vMrlwinds  of  ants,  darkening  the  air  like  thiok 
rsfionf  and  haring  a  corioos  inteatine  motimL 
tike  titat  of  ^  anrwa  boreafis,  nnoonneotea 
wiUi  tbdr  Bne  of  fli^t,  bdng  eeen  at  divarB 
places,  and,  when  they  fell,  literally  covering 
the  earth,  bo  that  one  ooold  not  tread  without 
crashing  them  by  twenties  at  every  foot&D. 
Vot  particulars  oonoerning  the  habits  and  rav- 
ages c^the  great  white  ant  of  the  tn^ios,  see 
fnmims,  for  that  insect  is  not  propo-ly  an  ant — 
For  more  extended  detiula  oonoerning  the  sob- 
Jeot  of  this  artide,  &e  reader  is  re&rred  to 
the  ohwters  on  insect  urohitectore,  in  the  "  li- 
brary of  Entertaining  Knowledge,"  to  the  works 
of  tiie  Baron  de  Geer,  and  of  the  youwer  Hn- 
ber,  and  to  the  int»«8tiiig  p^per  In  Kni^t^ 
*^£iii^sh  Oyd(q>eedia." 

ANT-EATEIB  inMnueophaffaX  an  aabnal  of 
the  class  mammalia^  order  edentatOy  distin- 
ffoished  by  its  tot^  want  of  teeth  and  by 
its  hairy  covering  j  in  which  last  respect  it  dif- 
fers wholly  from  the  scaly  pan^lins  (mtmU), 
which  are  the  ant-eaters  of  Asia  and  AMca, 
eorresponding  to  this,  which'  is  peonliar  to  tiie 
continent  of  America.  This  sii^^olar  creatnre 
Is  particularly  distingoished  by  the  otmstniotion 
of  its  anterior  extremities,  which  differ,  in  many 
respects,  from  those  d  every  known  spedes ; 
although  they  have  many  affinities  with  those 
of  the  doth.  Its  feet,  whidi  are  planti^ade, 
or  such  as  tread  on  the  whole  sole,  as  is  tiie 
case  with  the  man  and  the  bear,  are  armed  with 
enormous  claws,  which  are  of^ble  only, 
through  the  peowiar  omsfanotiiHi  of  the  toei^ 
of  being  bent  downward  and  inward,  into  the 
palm,  as  it  were,  of  the  hand  or  sole  of  the  foot. 
This  formation  renders  it  imposdble  for  the 
animal  to  throw  its  weight  flatly  on  its  feet,  as 
the  points  would  in  that  case  either  be  driven 
into  the  flesh,  or  blunted  and  broken  on  the 
soil.  It  is  furnished,  therefore,  with  callous 
pads  on  the  outer  edges  of  its  feet  on  which  it 
walks  entirely — a  peouliaril^  which  renders 
its  progresnon  so  slow,  that  it  hardly  exceeds 
tiie  pace  of  an  ordinary  doth,  and  can  eadly  be 
overtaken  by  a  man  at  a  walking  gdt,  when  on 
its  fastest  ran.  Its  maxillary  bones  and  those 
of  the  nose  are  also  strangely  oonstrncted,  form- 
ing a  Idnd  of  tube,  very  long  in  propoTuaa  to 
its  breadth  and  nearly  c^indrioaL  The  toes 
themsdves  differ  in  nnmbear  in  the  dlflforent 
roedea;  bat  all  are  distinctly  marked  l^tluir 
doi^atedBQOuta.  their  Jaws  entirely  unftumished 


with  teetiL  their  little  droidar  axmOu,  ttdfttb 
longV^Undrical  tongnea,  covered  with  gjntinoa 
aa&va,  o^uble  ofgrSat  protrution  and  retrao&a. 
Hie  q>edes  are  8  in  number,  wdl  d^ned,  sad 
dl  peouliar  to  South  America.  Th^  m: 
1.  "nie  great  ant-eater,  if.  jubata,  cdkd  On 
ant-bear  by  tiie  En^idi  and  ^Mmsrds,  tba 
tamandoa  b^  the  Portuguese.  £fe  is  a  lii» 
powerful  animd;  but  the  most  stnpid  amdin- 
offendv»of  quadrupeds,  and  unequd  tma  to  ths 
exertion  of  his  own  great  strei^^h  in  self-^ 
fence.  When  fall  grown,  he  measures  4^  kd 
from  his  anont  to  tiie  origin  ttf  lus  tdl,  aadS 
foet  8  inches  more  to  the  extremity  of  tbttti 
itad^  reckoning  the  long  loose  hsir;  orSfteti 
inches  measured  alimg  the  stomp.  Bit  bed 
is  18|  indies  long  from  tbe  snoot  to  the  root  <f 
the  ear;  1^4  to  the  anterior  an^et^theeTt 
Its  dronmferaice  on  the  crown  is  14  inchei, 
whence  it  diminishes  gradnally  to  tii«  moizle, 
where  it  is  barely  5  in  girth.  At  tiie  eboolder, 
the  ant-bear  stands  8  feet  8  inches  hi  hdg^ 
and  at  the  croup,  only  S  feet  10,  it  being  tie 
case  witii  all  plantigrade  quadrupeds  thit  t% 
are  lower  behind,  owing  to  the  ^^ater  length 
of  the  soles  of  the  hinder  feet  The  toi^e  cu 
be  extruded  to  the  length  of  16  or  18  incba 
dawB  are  2^  indies  in  length,  shaipfcnnted 
and  extremely  trenchant  on  the  inner  edjts, 
but  owing  to  the  pecuBarity  zMotiooed  benr^ 
liier  are  wlioDy  indeaa  aa  weqwna  of  ofltene, 
and  ^^oable  <nily  to  the  nae  fiv  which  thtr 
are  intended,  the  tearing  opsa  the  faiOsof  die 
ants,  whidi  are  his  prey.  His  toes  are  4  in  fte 
anterior  and  6  on  the  posterior  eztretni&i 
His  tdl  is  long,  lax,  sweeping  the  ground  vith 
its  looae  hairB  on  either  ^e,  and  leaving  tloK 
dnnous  track,  where  the  soil  is  oqwble  a 
impresdon.  His  hair  is  long,  loose,  and  flov- 
ing:  mixed  with  gre^  and  brown  <ai  his  h^ 
aim  cheeks;  on  the  upper  part  of  his  body  nd 
tail,  deep  brown  mixed  witii  dlvery  wtute.  i 
broad  but^  stripe,  bordered  on  eftdi  sde  t?* 
narrower  white  one.  runs  dong  hia  ddw  fttn 
the  shoulders  to  tne  ramp,  whidi  is  UsA 
His  anna  and  thighs  are  ahrwr  white^  aad  Ui 
hind  legs  wbdly  black;  hla  braaat  andid^ 
deep  brown.  At  his  ttfidinary  gai^  he  doooM 
dong  with  a  dow,  vadllating  pace,  smdling  tbe 

Cund  at  every  step;  and  if  pursued,  fiiea  >ti 
>vy  rolling  gallop,  not  equat  to  the  frst  wu 
of  a  man.  If  pressed  beyond  this,  he  tonu  to 
defend  himself  dts  np  on  bis  hind  qnarten^  ud 
endeavors  to  master  his  enemies  by  hdniiig 
them  to  dedh,  which  he  ooold  easOy  do  bad  he 
ordinary  activity,  intdligence,  or  courage;^ 
fdlmg  in  dl  the  three,  ne  ia  easily  conqn^ 
by  the  meanest  antagonists.  He  is  vbo^ 
terrestrid  animal,  never  ascendbig  treee^wbua 
he  cannot  dimb  in  oonseq^ioioe  of  tiie  ftnnitMB 

of  his  dawa,  and  the  absence  of  pntode 
power  in  hia  tilL  The  fbmale  has  hot  S  mn^ 
ma  on  the  bteaat,  fike  those  of  the  apes  and  tiw 
bats;  die  bears  but  a  dn^e  young  cue  at « 
Urih,  whidi  attadies  Itaetf  to  her  haisk,w^ 
leftvlng  it  until  mora  than  «  year  after  it  im 
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ftoqnired  strength  enough  to  walk  and  nnMde 
for  itselt  This  nnproUflo  quality,  as  as  the 
alow  growth  of  the  ant-bear,  is  cilearlf  a  proyi- 
ditm  m  natoro  for  its  preservation;  dnoe,  ware 
aiush  large  anlroala,  sabdsting  solely  (hl  so  amaU 
fin  insect  as  the  ant,  to  beoome  abundant,  even, 
where  those  creatoree  swarm  as  they  do  In  the 
tropics, — ^tfaeir  hills  being,  it  is  said,  almost  oon- 
tinnoos  over  leagues  of  oonntry, — they  most, 
before  long,  periui  and  beoome  extinct  for  the 
want  of  Bobsistraioe.  Their  food  is  solely  and 
exdosively  the  varions  ants  of  the  warm  tropical 
climates  which  they  freqnent;  they  obtain  them 
by  tearing  open  the  hills  with  their  great 
powerfol  daws,  and  then,  when  the  filghtened 
biseotH  swarm  out  to  defend  their  hooseholdgods, 
drawing  their  glntinons  tongues  over  the  ante, 
retracting  them,  and  repeating  l^e  operation, 
at  the  r^  it  is  nid,  of  S  protrusioos  and  S  ez- 
duiOBa  ia  a  seoond,  mttU  thdr  mp^tes  are 
satisfied,  which  <me  would  say— jodging  from  ^e 
rise,  siqwrifw  to  that  of  ttia  largest  d(%— ooold 
not  soon  occur  on  a  fare  so  delicate  and  meagre. 
The  ant-bear  is  hunted  for  its  flesh,  whi(£  ia 
black  and  of  a  mnaky  flavor,  by  &e  Indians  and 
negroes,  and  at  times  eaten  even  by  the  Euro- 
pean colonists.  It  Is  a  native  of  all  South 
America  from  Oolombia  to  Paraguay  and  from 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  foot  of  the 
Andes ;  but  it  is  nowhere  a  numerous  species, 
being  rarely  seen  even  in  its  native  regimis. 
Uke  all  Miirnftia  n«ng  a  purely  insect  die^  it  is 
capable  of  enduring  a  total  deprivation  of  fbod  for 
almost  incredible  periods.  3.  The  tff™fM"», 
M.  tamandua,  ia  a  f)&r  ansUw  animal  than 
the  ant-bear,  not  exceeding  the  size  d  a 
large  oat  Its  head  is  less  curoK^Mntiooatoly 
long,  but  is  of  the  same  ctylindncal  ftmn,  trun- 
cated at  the  end,  with  that  of  the  largw  animal; 
with  which  also  correspond,  in  eveiy  respect, 
the  formation  of  its  anterior  and  posterior  ex- 
tremities, the  oonstmction  and  number  of  its 
toes,  and  the  shape  and  form  of  its  daws.  The 
most  remarkable  difference  between  the  two 
Bnim4>Tii  lies  in  their  tAila,  that  of  the  tamandna, 
which  is  a  pnrdy  ^Ivan  aninial,  living  ezclu- 
^vely  in  trees  and  never  found  on  the  ground, 
being  bare  on  the  inferior  side  and  of  nngnlar 
prehenedle  power.  The  hair  over  the  whole 
body  of  the  tsmandua  is  nnifmn,  shorty  cri^ 
and  shining;  a  sort  of  rilky  wotA  standing  oot 
from  the  body ;  and  it  varies  so  much  in  odor 
in  different  individoala,  more  so,  indeed,  than 
in  any  known  animal  m  a  state  of  nature^  that 
many  naturalists  doabt  whetJber  there  may  not 
be  several  as  yet  on^stlngnlshed  varieties. 
The  female,  like  the  great  ant-eater,  has  but  3 
pectoral  mamma,  and  Dears  but  1  young  one  at 
a  birth,  which  is  of  a  light  straw  color  and  very 
ngly.  The  tamandua  feeds  on  termites,  anta, 
honey,  and  even  bees,  whidi  in  those  countries 
make  thehr  hives  in  the  topmost  branches  of  the 
forest  trees,  and  being  stingless  are  not  danger- 
ous either  to  rob  or  to  devour.  It  is  a  native 
of  tropical  America.  8.  The  littie  or  two- 
toed  ant^ater,  M.  didaa^Ia^  ia  eadl/  dlatin- 
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finished  from  both  the  other  species  by  its  &r 
mferior  mze,  which  does  not  exceed  that  of  tiie 
common  squirreL  Scientifloally,  the  different 
structure  of  its  feet  more  widely  distingiiidwi 
it  bom  Ua  congeners.  It  has  bnt  4  toes  on  its 
hind  feet,  and  2,  whence  its  name,  on  the  fore 
foet.  Its  whole  length,  from  the  snout  to  the 
insertion  of  the  t^  is  but  6  inches ;  the  length 
of  the  bead  is  not  qnite  2  inches ;  wmle  tiiat  of 
the  tail  is  about  ?.  In  general  form  it  resem- 
bles the  last  species,  but  its  mnzzle  is  shorter 
and  less  tapering.  Its  ears  are  short  and  droop- 
ing, and  are  nearly  concealed  among  the  for, 
which  is  long  on  the  head  and  cheeks.  The 
hair  on  the  body  and  sides  ia  long,  soft  and 
glossy,  much  shorter  on  the  tul,  of  a  muform 
light  straw  color,  tinged  with  maroon  along  the 
back,  where  it  has  a  strongly  marked  line.  It 
has  4  mammae,  8  pectoral  and  8  abdommal,  ye^ 
like  ita  ccmgeners,  bears  but  1  o&pring  at  a 
birth.  Its  native  countries  are  Guana,  Suri- 
nam, and  Brad ;  fiuther  sontii  it  Is  mknowiL 
Its  babita  are  soaroely  ascertmned,  though  there 
are  reasons  for  believing  that  it  lives  on  the 
nymphn  of  wasps,  and  deeps  during  the  day. 
It  has  been  erroneously  described,  by  some 
writers,  as  the  young  of  the  spedes  last  named, 
from  which  it  ia,  as  has  been  shown,  wholly 
distinct.  It  can  hardly  be  kept  in  confinement, 
owing  to  the  dlffioolty  of  sopplying  it  witli 
food. 

ANT^  in  ancient  geography,  a  Barmatian, 
or  Slavonic  people,  between  the  Dniester  and 
the  Danala,  a  branch  of  the  Venedte,  or  Vends. 
Justinian  orercamethem  when  he  oan^tthem 
In  the  Boman  territoir,  and  gave  them  new 
abodes  on  the  other  side  of  the  Danube,  that 
litey  ought  be  a  rampart  agidnst  the  Hons. 
Frcon  tb«n  Jastaidan  took  his  tide  of  Antieoa. 
— Amm,  in  arohiteotore,  signifies  the  bare  nn- 
deomUed  walls  sometimes  projected  on  both 
ddes  of  the  door  of  a  temple  or  building. 

ANT^US,  a  giant  of  lAbya,  and  son  Nep- 
tune and  Terra,  was  a  mighty  wrestier  ot  anti- 
quity, who  was  invindble  while  he  oontinaed 
m  contact  with  the  earth.  Whoever  visited 
libya  was  bound  to  wrestle  with  him,  and  with 
the  skolls  of  the  vanquished,  who  were  all 
slain,  he  erected  a  temple  to  Neptune.  Her- 
onles  overcame  him  by  lifting  him  off  the  earth, 
and  stran^iiwhim  in  the  mt. 

ANTAG^IST  HUSOLES  (Gr.  am,  agunst, 
and  vywi^opu,  to  strive).  The  mnsdes  of  the 
body  are  arranged  so  as  to  move  the  bones  of 
the  skeleton  in  variona  directions,  and  those 
which  move  a  limb  in  of^rasite  directions  are 
oalled  antagonist  musdee.  The  flexor  musclea 
of  the  'arm,  for  Instanoe^  bend  it  inward  at  the 
elbow  Joint,  the  extensor  mnsdes  draw  it  baok, 
or  extend  the  arm  in  a  ^reot  line.  The  flexor 
and  extensor  mosdes  antagonize  each  oih&e,  not 
in  efforts  at  nmultaneoos  and  contrary  action, 
but  in  consecntive  action  of  an  oj^toate  direo- 
tion.  There  i&  however,  a  sort  of  passive  ao- 
tion  in  the  different  mnsdes  of  the  body,  eon- 
stitntiog  what  ia  termed  the  natural  tmeof  thft 
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ffimteiiL  and  when  this  ia  lost  or  partially  en- 
feebled in  one  set  of  mosclefl,  their  nataral  au- 
tamtUflts  have  an  undue  actica  on  the  Mrta, 
and  eanw  disfigurement  hj  deatrootton  m  the 
nataral  balance.  The  form  and  pontitm  the 
mosdes  of  the  ftoe,  fiir  instance,  keep  np  a 
balance  feature  in  the  natnral  expression  of 
immobili^  or  stillnesB ;  those  of  one  ride  an- 
tagonize those  of  the  others.  In  pandjds  of 
one  ride  of  the  f&oe,  the  mnsclee  of  that  side 
are  deprived  of  their  nataral  tone  and  power  of 
action,  while  those  of  the  other  ride  of  the  face 
retain  their  tone  and  power,  as  before;  the 
conseqaenoe  of  which  is.  that  the  latter  draw 
tiie  month  to  their  rade  of  the  fece,  while 
the  others  are  unable  to  oounterbalance  this 
action  by  their  want  of  tone  and  power  to  act 
in  the  opporite  direction. — Certain  mnsdes  are 
antagonized  by  the  nataral  elastioit?  of  the 
parts  to  "whUSi  Ihey  are  attached;  the  daeHxity 
oftheribs  and  of  the  windpipe  be  oaudo- 
«ed  aa  antagonistio  to  the  nataral  twe  and 
power  of  tlie  mnscilea  attached  to  them.  Ait- 
tagonistio  mnsdes,  therefore,  have  a  connter- 
balancing  tone  and  power  of  action  in  a  state  of 
immobility,  and  a  moving  power  in  opporite 
direotiooa,  daring  oonseoatiTe  moveiQents  of 
the  parts  to  which  they  are  respectively  at- 
tached. 

ANTALOIDAS,  a  Bpartan,  who,  at  the  end 
of  the  Corinthian  war,  was  sent  on  an  embassy 
to  TiribaEos,  governor  of  Sosa,  to  negotiate  a 
peace  with  Peraia.  He  did  so  (887  B.  0.),  and 
the  peace  was  called  after  his  name.  It  exdted 
universal  indignation  thronghoat  Greece,  for 
Laoedaamon  had  saerifloed  to  the  Fwdan  mon^ 
arch  the  general  intereata  (^HellsB^  in  (»der  to 
gratify  her  Jealoa«y  oi  the  Atheniana  and  The- 
bans.  The  peace  of  A**triiT''*!W  stipulated  that 
the  Greek  citka  of  Afia  IDnor,  as  well  as  the 
iriee  of  ClazomensB  and  Oypnis,  ahoald  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  donutdons  of  the  Mng  of 
Ferria;. that  the  other  Greek  cities  shoald  be 
free  and  independent,  excepting  the  isles  of 
LenmoB,  Scyros,  and  Imbros,  belonging  to 
Athens.  Thebes  and  Corinth,  which  were 
particalarly  affected  by  this  treaty,  refbsed  to 
sabsoribe  to  its  terms,  bat  they  were  compeJled 
by  force,  and  Thebes  had  to  earrender  its  sn- 
premaoy  oyer  the  minor  Boeotian  oidee.  Aatal- 
ddaa,  on  his  return,  was  publidy  oompU- 
mmtM,  and  made  ephonu.  On  bdng  amt  a^mn 
to  obtam  the  pranlsed  aubridies  from  tix9  Fe> 
rian  kioK  he  fennd  himself  tricked  by  the  Ori- 
entals. Disqjpdnted.  and  fearing  thepopolur 
indignati(Hi  at  home,  he  allowed  himMu  to  die 
of  hnnBer. 

AKTANACLASIS,  in  rhetoric,  a  figare 
which  repeats  the  same  word,  like  an  echo,  bat 
in  a  different  sense,  as  dum  vivimtu  vifxtnuw. 

ANTANG,  a  village  and  district  of  the  island 
of  Java,  east  end,  lat.  7^  48'  8.  long.  119'  0'  E., 
lying  8,000  feet  above  the  sea.  &l  its  vicinity 
are  nnmeroos  ffindoo  andqaitdes,  oonristing  of 
flgares  of  Brama,  GaiHBBa,  Fw.  abont 
10,000. 
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ANTAB,  an  Arabian  prince  and  poot  cf  the 
Sthoentary.  Until  the  pabIioation«  the  Jfmi 
de  POrieat,  printed  at  "^enna  in  1801,  Hw 
name  of  Antw  had  aeanely  bem  heard  in  Sn- 
rope.  Antar,  however,  la  no  Inu^naiy  vr- 
son;  he  is  w«i  known  aa  a  odebrated  warnar, 
and  as  the  author  of  one  at  the  mrm  poenu 
sa^>ended  in  the  Caaba  at  Uecoa.  A  copj  of 
a  work  called  "  Antar,"  oetebrating  the  ex- 
igents of  ^  prince,  is  in  the  imperial  lilmrj 
of  Vienna ;  and  in  the  catalogae  of  the  boob 
written  by  Ton  Hammer,  there  is  some  bo- 
ooant  of  this  romanoe.  Abolfeda  often  meo- 
ti<HU  his  intrepidity  as  being  the  sobjeot  of 
poetiT,  and  refers  to  some  of  the  &ets 
fonnd  in  the  romance  as  to  weQ^novn 
causes  of  tronbles  and  dissenrioas  anuwg 
the  tribes.  Thoagh  it  does  not  appear  dot 
any  precise  oomporition  relating  to  ms  feats  in 
arms  is  eztanL  aome  detaidied  pieces  maj  have 
BDnrlved;  oral  traditim  almoat  mtirely  moEt, 
however,  have  oommemorated  in  vme,  eat- 
rent  among  snooeeding  generatuma,  those  Tft- 
riouB  proo&  of  heroicm  which  wore  aftervard 
embocued  into  one  work  as  well  as  expanded 
and  enriolied  by  Asmai  (called  also  Ctour), 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age,  at  ue 
ooort  of  the  oelebrated  Haroon  al  Baeludiii 
the  second  oentary  of  the  Hesira.  He  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  aided  in  this  by  Jobirinali 
and  Aba  Obeidah.  In  general  the  copies  an 
boond  ap  in  nomeroos  volames  of  varions  sizea, 
from  40  to  20  or  leaEL  exhibiting  a  maas  to 
i^pall  the  most  enteipnmng  of  translatcur&  Tl» 
oopy  tzanditted  Iqr  Hr.Temck  Kunilt(8i,oria- 
tal  secretary  to  the  Briliah  embaaay  at  Ooo- 
atantiooplek  waa  procured  at  Aleppo,  and  is 
ocnnpriaed  in  a  smaller  form  than  any  othtf  ss 
yet  Bent  to  Europe,  The  TolaminoDSWork  bad, 
it  appears,  been  cortailed  of  many  of  its  repe- 
titions and  much  of  its  poetry  by  some  learned 
inhabitants  of  SyiiSy  and  was  therefore  called 
the  Shamiyeh  or  Syrian  Antar,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  ori^nal  large  work,  wlu<&  vaa 
called  the  H^adyeh  or  Arabian  Antar.  Thoo^ 
osaally  written  in  a  continnous  fasm  the  stw; 
may  very  properly  be  divided  into  8  pai^ 
The  Ist  reaches  to  the  marriage  of  Antar  and 
Ibla;  the  Sd  inohides  the  period  when  the  hero 
suspends  his  po6m  at  Mecca,*  the  8d  otxnpibea 
the  death  of  Antar  and  most  of  hu  eonffadei 
and  relatives.  Yon  Hammer,  the  learned  li- 
brarian of  the  impwial  library  of  Vienna,  who 
has  twioe  read  through  the  wi^nal,  declaifla  it 
to  be  ^more  intererting  than  the  oelebrated 
<  Ihonsand  and  One  Nights ;' "  and  Bir  ViDiam 
Jones,  the  distii^mshed  orientalist,  mji,  **! 
have  only  seen  the  14th  rolnme  of  this  vwk, 
which  oiHnprisee  all  that  is  ele^fant  and  noUe  ia 
comporition.  So  lofty,  so  vanoos,  and  eo  Iwld 
is  its  style,  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  rank  it 
among  the  most  finished  poems."  To  the  Araba 
it  is  a  standard  work ;  read  by  some,  fixed  in 
the  memory 

of  othera;  bat  lUtened  to  witfa 
avidity  by  all.  Mr.  Burckhardt  menti<»i8  in  * 
letter  that  when  ha  was  reading  a  portiu  ot  it 
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to  the  Arabs,  they  were  in  ecstasies  of  delight, 
but  at  the  same  time  so  enraged  at  his  erro- 
neous proatinciatioii,  that  they  actually  tore  the 
sheets  oat  of  his  handa  Id  Aleppo  it  is  highly 
valued,  particularly  by  the  Armenians ;  and  in 
cofi'ee-nonses  it  is  read  alond  by  some  partionlar 
person  who  keeps  a  sheet  in  hia  hand,  to  which 
he  oooasional^  rdbn  to  refresh  his  memory. 
It  is  ^Tea  to  ohUdren,  who  are  obliged  to  copy 
It  on^  and  tiiTu  acqmre  the  habit  of  spealdiig 
elegantly  and  oorreotSy ;  and  it  may  be  attri- 
buted to  this  oanse,  mat  the  copies  of  Antar 
are  generally  fonnd  most  execrably  written, 
and  abounding  in  errors  of  every  kmd.  It  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  andent  hooka  of  Ara- 
bian  literature.  Its  language  is  nacommonly 
pnre,  equally  remote  from  the  harshness  of  Ihe 
earlier,  or  the  conceits  of  the  later  authors; 
and  when  we  consider  that  it  was  ori^nally 
mitten  in  the  Oufio  character,  and  has  for  a 
thousand  years  been  transcribed  chiefly  for  the 
nse  of  the  Bedouins,  and  often  by  persons 
who  probably  did  not  comprehend  one  word 
they  were  writing  it  Is  a  matter  (tf  surprise  that 
it  has  retained  so  mnoh  purity  and  oorreotaeaB. 
We  (^ve  two  brief  extnwts  to  show  witji  irbat 
fremnesB  and  Tigw  this  andent  poem  tonohes  the 
tender  and  the  terriUe,  reminding  the  reader 
strongly  of  the  song  of  Solom<m,  and  also  d 
that  other  ancient  AraUo  poem,  the  Book  of 
Job. — "  O,  Ibla,  my  description  cannot  portray 
thee,  for  then  oomprehendest  every  peribotion. 
Were  I  to  say  thy  moe  is  like  the  friU  moon  <^ 
heaven,  where  in  that  friU  moon  is  the  eye  of 
the  antelope  1  Were  I  to  say  thy  shape  is  like 
the  branch  of  the  erak  tree ;  0  thou  shamest  it 
in  the  grace  of  thy  form.  In  thy  forehead  Is 
my  guide  to  truth;  and  in  the  night  of  thy 
tresses  I  wander  ^ray.  Thy  teeth  resemble 
stringed  Jewels  ;  but  how  can  I  liken  them  to 
lifeless  pearls}  Thy  bosom  is  created  as  an 
mohantment  O  m^  God  protect  it  ever  In 
that  perfBctionI"  Here  is  a  Imttle  Bocme,  ftill 
of  a  sangaiDary  ftiry  thi^  belongs  to  the  wild 
warrior  of  the  desert:  "  Thin  day  wHl  I  raise  a 
battle  that  shall  humble  the  warriors  of  ages 
long  past  I  will  make  the  blood  to  strtum 
from  their  Joints,  when  the  skulls  of  the  warriors 
leap  from  the  blow  of  my  sword.  How  many 
ohie&,  when  they  see  me  ei^r  in  the  fight, 
throw  away  their  arms,  and  save  themsures 
by  flight!  I  am  the  bold  one.  As  to  the  Are 
of  war,  I  kindle  it,  and  hurl  the  tribes  Into 
punishments  and  death.  Death,  in  the  direful 
combat,  fears  me,  when  the  battle^ust  rises, 
and  the  sand-cloud  is  like  a  blazing  fire.  My 
Jot  ia  In  the  encounter  ot  heroes,  when  spears 
ana  swords  dash  la  my  grasp.  How  many 
hattle-dosts  have  I  dived  into  fearless  of  oalami- 
tieel  Thejoy  of  contests  is  my  object;  it  is  all 
my  desire,  verily  deeds  will  I  perform  nnri- 
v^led ;  deeds  that  sh^  be  recoraed  on  leaves 
and  books,  I  will  r^se  the  tumnltuous  din, 
and  seas  of  blood;  *ti8  in  their  orimson  billows 
that  my  gladness  abounds.  I  will  nuke  the  at- 
moephere  Bke  the  sable  night,  when  the  dust- 
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doudfl  roll  over  the  re^ons  like  a  vdL  Ko 
companion  have  I  in  battle  but  my  horse  and 
my  sword ;  and  they  complain  of  my  fiiry ; 
they  exalt  me ;  they  subject  death  to  me.  My 
ambition  soars  above  Pisces ;  and  my  resolution 
raises  me  above  the  Persian  and  the  Arab." 

Al^ABOTIO,  a  term  denoting  something 
o[^>onte  to  tiie  northern  or  arotic  pole. — ^An- 
Ti3ono  Odoli,  a  drole  roand  the  south  pde, 
oorrespondingto  the  arotic  oirole round thenorth 
pole. — ^Abtaboxio  BxAy  the  expanse  of  water 
snrrounding  the  south  or  antarctic  pole,  saA 
reaobhig  from  the  pole  to  the  antarctic  drde, 
or  66°  80'  S.  This  portion  of  the  earth's  sor- 
faoe  has  been  but  very  imperfectly  explored 
hitherto.  It  is  much  less  known  to  navigators 
than  the  regions  in  corresponding  latitudes 
north.  It  is  known  to  be  much  colder  than  the 
region  about  the  north  pole,  and  much  less 
habitable.  While  the  aMoluto  limits  of  vege- 
table life  have  not  yet  been  attained  in  the  nu* 
r^ons  of  the  north,  not  the  minutest  trace  of 
a  moBB  or  an  alga  was  discovered  apon  tho 
entire  antarctic  continent,  so  far  as  traced  by 
Wilkes,  D^rvilH  and  Boas.  Kow  is  it  possi- 
ble that  any  tribes  of  the  fanman  funily  can 
exist  in  these  Ueak  regions.  Of  animals  there 
are,  howerw,  a  few  spedes  met  Penguins, 
the  blue  petrel,  whales,  sea-elephants,  ana 
other  ampmbions  or  semi-amphibious  animals, 
are  fonnd  in  considerable  numbers.  On  the 
whole,  tiie  atttantlo  ocean  and  its  islauds  and 
continent  may  be  considered  the  bleakest  and 
least  valnableportion  of  the  earth. 

AJTTABOTZO  R£8EAItCH£3.  While  the 
regions  about  tiie  north  pole  have  been  from 
very  early  times  &vorite  scenes  at  research  and 
exploration,  the  attempts  to  penetrate  south- 
ward toward  the  south  pole  are  comparatively 
few  and  of  late  date.  The  first  navigators  who 
are  known  to  have  passed  the  antarotio  drde 
(the  paralld  of  W  SCf  8.)  are  Oapt  Oook  and 
Forneanz.  Cook  reached  lat  67°  10'  in  £. 
long.  80O,  Jan.  17,  1778.  The  following 
Jan.  (1774)  his  extreme  point  was  71°  10'  S. 
long.  106"  54'  W.  In  1819  the  Bussian  Bd- 
Un^unsen  attuned  to  lat  70°,  and  in  1831  dis- 
covered Alexander's  and  Peter's  lands,  or 
islands,,  in  btt.  respectively  of  68°  48'  and  68° 
67',  then  the  southernmost  lands  known.  Feb. 
30,  1838,  Oapt  Weddell  reached  lat  74°  16'  a 
in  long.  84°  16'  16"  W,,  finding  there  an  openseiL 
with  many  whales  and  birds.  He  was  obliged 
to  retrace  his  steps,  and  passed,  on  his  way 
north,  through  1,000  miles  of  sea  much  en- 
cumbered with  ice.  In  1889  the  sealinf 
schooner  Eliza  Soott,  saOing  from  New  ZealancL 
diaoovwed  6  islands  in  lat  66"  &  and  long;  168° 
E.  One  of  these,  estimated  at  18,000  feet  high, 
emlttedsDu^  OnMarohao,the  same  yesr,  It 
discovered  Sabrina  land,  in  Ut  69°  SS'^S.  and 
long.  121°  8' E.  InDeo.l889,theU.S.ex^oring 
e^Kdition,  under  command  of  Oapt  Wilkes, 
left  Sydney  on  an  expedition  into  the  waters  of 
liie  antariAio  ocean.  Jan.  18,  1840,  when  the 
vesseb  wen  in  lat  61"  80'  S.  Iraig.  161°.  Off' 
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they  flrat  diioovered  toe  ialands  frcmi  the 
mmttheail.  On  the  lOth,  land  was  diBoovered, 
wfaieih  prorad  erentmllr  to  be  a  portka  <rf  a 
TsaC  antarotio  ecmtineDt,  the  eziBtenee<tf  whldh 
was  hitherto  unknown.    Steering  al<HiK  this 
land  (whioh  was  wtirelr  loe-lxHmd)  uam  the 
S2d,  they  then  got  Boondinn  in  leaa  than  BOO 
fathoms.   On  Jan.  28,  the  Vinoennea  explored 
Diaappointment  bay,  a  large  inlet  in  the  shore 
of  the  newly  disooTwed  contineat,  Sff  miles 
wide  and  IS  deep,  and  situated  in  lat  67°  04' 
8.  and  long.  147°  80'  £.  The  dip  of  the  mag- 
netio  needle  here  was  87°  80',  which  proved 
that  the  reasel  was  very  near  the  sonthem 
magnedo  poleu    The  expedition  a  few  days 
after  aotnally  passed  the  meridian  of  this  mag- 
Mtio  pole.  CupL  Wilkes  computed  its  exact 
ritnation  to  be  at  that  tfane  in  about  lat  70°  & 
and  long.  140«  E.  When  in  kng.  142°  40' EL 
ud  lat.  6ff°  64' a,  havfaig  hitherto  sailed  aloiw 
the  duwQ,  catching  ocouimal  d^^t  of  lan^ 
tiie  vessel  was  foraed  to  steer  north  befive  a 
drivii^  sonth>ea8t  gale.  Sailing  sonth,  they 
again  sighted  tiie  land,  and  then  ta«oed  its 
■horea  wmg  from  l<Hig.  140°  S.  to  long.  lOl'^ 
E.f  finding  that  the  coast  gradoaUy  tended 
northward,  so  as  to  place  them,  when  in  long. 
101°  K,  in  lat  68°  &   Although  the  eapedilion 
wse  not  able  to  effint  a  landing  npon  any  por- 
tion of  the  aotoal  shore  (the  ioe-barrier  extoid- 
in  all  oases  to  a  distance  of  from  8  to  12 
es  seaward),  many  different  droomstanoes 
point  to  the  OQnolnston  that  the  shore  traced  is 
that  of  an  nnintermpted  continent  About 
islands  there  is  faiTaziaUy  found  a  oonrent  from 
the  south,  which  causes  the  ioe  to  more.  Here 
the  ioe-barrier  was  unmoTed,  and  there  was 
srldfliitiy  no  Inkt  leading  south,  through  which 
a  northerly  current  oonW  eaospe.  Moreover, 
the  formation  of  the  land  was  entirely  difi^rent 
from  that  cozamon  to  islands.  Tha  shores  did 
not  rise  so  predtdtously  from  the  sea.  The 
water  shoaled  graoually  toward  the  shore.  The 
loeHDasses  were  evidently  grounded ;  and,  where 
they  had  turned  over,  masees  of  rw^  parts  of 
the  antarctic  continent,  were  found  embedded 
In  tbeiocL  From  these  and  other  evidences, 
O^t  Wilkes  was  led  to  the  oondusiw  that 
from  BingcM's  kndl  on  the  east,  to  Enderb^'a 
land  on.  the  wast,  the  land  e^sts  in  one  umn- 
ternptedUDe;  and  that  the  ooast  to  the  west- 
ward, gradually  trends  to  the  north.— In  1840, 
«  Fnnoh  expeditioD,  under  Oom.  S'UrvUlfl^ 
sidled  flrtHu  Hobart  town,  also  discov- 

ered hmd  and  traced  it  In  a  oontimioua  ooast 
line  between  long.  186°  and  142°  £.  Capt. 
James  fioss  oommsnded  three  EngliBh  antarctic 
expeditions  in  1841-*2.  In  these  he  Imn^t 
flinher  pnxtf  of  the  previoody  aaoertaiiwd  ex- 
istenoe  of  a  vast  antarotio  continent;  and  be- 
rides,  succeeded  in  penetratii^  to  lat  78°  lO' 
S.,  the  highest  sonth  latitude  ever  attained. 

AETTEDILirVIAKB,  a  name  given  to  the 
entire  human  &mily  existing  before  the  flood. 
There  is  little  or  no  history  of  the  antediluvi- 
ana.  A  fow  veraea  in  tho  writings  of  ICoaes 
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ootttain  the  sum  of  Jewish  litentnre  in  Ant 
aul^ect:  and,  while  all  nations  have  a  tnfiliat 
of  a  dung^  they  are  vwy  nesr^  eqnally  d«- 
tituto  otlmoij  on  the  sol^eot  ^tw the 
chronology  cf  the  antediluviaa  age  u  ixnAni 
in  the  greatest  obeonrity  and  omtnffidioii  of 
authorities.  The  nearest  hanatmy  thst  on  be 
attained  with  retard  to  it,  still  leaves,  betveen 
Josephns  and  the  Septuagiut  vendtKi,  &  coq- 
teetod  period  of  686  years,  and  a  still  greater 
one  between  the  Septna^t  and  SaourituL 
The  chronology  founded  on  the  Hebrev  text  b 
the  one  in  oommon  use,  which  makes  the  an- 
tedilnvian  period  1,656  years.  Of  the  hmnan 
fiuuily  durmg  this  period  we  know  very  littld 
that  ^vca  us  an  insight  into  their  sodal 
politiral  life^  or  throws  U^t  on  the  great 
problema  of  nldkdc^  or  ethndcgy.  If  the 
utediluvians  nad  a  hterature  or  were  vened  in 
any  of  the  arts  or  sdeuoes.  the  smallest  resti^ 
of  neither  have  sorived  the  catastnmhe  whkh 
swept  them  from  the  &oe  of  the  esrtli.  It  ap- 
pears that  they  were  under  the  patiisrehil 
fonn  of  government^  whidi  argnee  br  a  limited 
devekqim«it  both  of  mental  and  physical  re- 
sources, though  it  seems  that  they  built  dtiu 
and  understood  agriculture,  and  r«^;arded  the 
ri^ts  of  property.  There  are  also  alight  inti- 
mations that  theyhad  a  knowledge  of  mnac 
and  astronomy.  We  may  also  infer,  ftom  the 
oircamatanoee  related  of  Noah  acd  h^  immedi- 
ate posterity,  that  the  antediluvians  nnderstood 
arohitectorc^  maaonry,  and  something  of  diem- 
ioal  processes.  They  are  recorded  to  have 
attained  to  great  age.  Human  li&  mpem  to 
have  averaged  about  800  years.  This  ciicmn- 
atanoe  la,  in  mk  view,  fbivoraUe  to  the  tbeny 
q{  a  more  dviliaed  condition,  as  each  oosld  at- 
tun  nuffc  knowled^  and  property  in  a  lifttfane, 
while  in  another  view  it  argues  a  ampler  mo^ 
d  life  than  ia  consistent  with  |Hrotraoted  phjo- 
oal  or  mmtal  labor.  Burnet  and  Whiston  have 
made  some  curious  oaknlations  in  regard  to  the 
population  of  the  antediluvian  world,  which 
resolt  in  the  oondosiMi  that  there  must  ban 
been  upon  the  eart^  at  tba  flood  10^787^000 
inhabitants. 

AHTELOFE,  an  animsl  of  the  fiunily  mtir 
lopea,  ruminating  mammalia,  with  hoUowhoma, 
coniul,  bent  baick,  cylindrical  or  compreaeed, 
ringed  at  the  base.  The  knee,  or  wnst,  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  fore  kg.  TheoodiutslpUiis 
forms  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  frontal  plaafc 
The  core  of  their  hwu  ia  thin,  ocmdatiDg  of  a 
doise  bone,  often  with  a  dear  duns  ^in. 
Teats  2  or  4.  Feet  pits  in  the  hind  feet,  and 
often  in  the  fore  feet  also.  Perhaps  the  moat 
oertain  oharaotoiistic  o(  the  antelope  is  the 
i^lindrioal  and  annnlated  form  of  tbdr  horn^ 
which  are  never  angular,  or  provided  with 
I»ominent  longitudinal  ridges,  like  those  oS  the 

Esad  goa^  from  which  they  are  di^- 
)d  by  this  point  of  thdr  oonstrac^on. 
are  also  generally,  although  by  no  measf 
univerBRlly,  distingoiBhed  by  having  the  IsohiT- 
mal  sinuses,  peculiar  to  the  86Iid-n<ood  ad* 
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ntb  of  fhd  oerrtne  ftmily,  and  pomned  by 

the  antelopeB  alone  of  the  hollow-horned  rn- 
minanta,  uioagh  not  by  all  the  species.  In 
oftw  re^teots,  the  diflwttit  i^eoieB  of  aaitekqwa 
vary  as  widely  as  oaa  be  oonoatTed<— in  the 
ooiTatan  of  their  hwns,  whkb  sometinieB  have  a 
rin{de  forward  or  baokward  bend,  and  Bome^neB 
are  lyratod,  or  onrred  so  that^  when  opposed  di- 
xeotlj'  to  eaoh  othw,  ibw  assnme  the  ngore  of 
an  anient  lyic^  the  bradiia,  or  sidee  of  witiefa 
biBtmment  wwe  <rftea  made  ftf  the  hwna  <tf  the 
common  gazelle—^  th^  ooats,  which  are  some- 
times smooth  and  sleek,  like  those  of  the  deer; 
sometimes  hirBat&  with  beards,  like  those  of  the 
goat;  and  somemnes  maned  and  tailed^  like 
those  of  the  borae,  ass,  or  zebra — and  in  their 
mnzzles^whiob  are  Bomotimes  smooth,  moist,  and 
naked,hke1hatof  theox;  sometimes  rough  and 
hairy,  like  that  of  the  goat.  Many  ^rcMuh 
the  deer  so  closely,  that  the  hwnleai  fonales 
of  the  two  families  ean  hardly  be  disttngnUied 
apart ;  ahhoo^  the  di&raue  would  a|ipear  at 
diaBeoti<m,  the  true  solid-homed  deer  being  poe- 
■essed  of  neitluBr  gallbladder  nor  gaU-daot,whidi 
belongs  to  all  the  hc^ow-homed  rominants.  It 
la  remarkable  that  the  name  of  ftmily  of 
animals,  in  bXL  lanffoages.  ftx>m  the  Greek  Dor- 
oas,  Doarclis  and  Damalis,  the  H^nvw  Tzebi, 
and  the  Arabic  Ozazel,  which  we  render  m> 
xelle,  to  onr  antelope,  are  all  ngniflcant  of  the 
briefness  and  beaaty  of  their  ejm,  or  of  their 
eitraordinary  powers  of  yi^xm.  They  are 
probably  the  neetest^  as  they  are  the  most 
beantiAd  and  most  graoefal  of  qnadmpeds; 
they  are,  generally  speaking,  both  gr^jariooa 
and  migratory— oocaBionally  uniting  in  vast 
herds,  which  cover  the  wlude  fiue  of  the 
oomitoy  with  oobimna  of  a  kagoe  in  width, 
fkrwing  (»nrard  in  a  ooitinnona  einrent,  like  llie 
flocks  of  the  passenger  pigeons  of  Amerioa,  for 
hour  afto*  hour,  wittiont  interrapti<m.  Aftioa 
Is  the  head-qoarters  of  the  antelope  ftmfly,  both 
in  regard  to  the  Tariety  of  the  species,  tiie  ex- 
treme graoe,  beanty,  and  size  of  the  kdividnal 
members,  aai  the  inoredible  numbers  of  the 
droves  which  wander,  at  their  regidar  seasons, 
throngh  the  vast  wildernesses  of  its  still  almost 
snexplored  central  r^on.  To  the  strangely 
interesting  work  of  RoralOTn  Gordon  Oom- 
ming,  the  reader  is  refeire^  as  to  that  which 
gives  tiie  most  glowing,  gnmhio,  and  Iiffr4i^ 
desoription  of  the  hidiridnal  varietiea  of  the 
nQA  cattle  oonstitating  those  mnltitadinoiiB 
becds^  wU^  it  tasks  the  imagination  to 
reaHie  to  itself  when  related;  and  of  the  won* 
'  derftil  scenery,  in  «hich  they  have  their  habit- 
ations,^ and  tor  every  variety  of  whiohf  whether 
It  be  uie  stony,  pathless  predpioe,  the  arid  del* 
ert,  where  water  is  not  to  be  fonnd  in  joom^- 
inm  of  many  days,  the  rich  aromatic  pastnies, 
which  bestow  on  their  flesh  that  delicions 
thymy  flavor  so  gratefnl  to  the  hnnter*s  wpe- 
tite,  or  the  deep,  reedy  river  beds  and  dark 
morasse^  they  are  so  wonderitally  adapted. — 
Australia  and  Madagascar  possess  no  antek^wi^ 
thsir  plaoe  in  the  former  afaigQiar  territocy 


being  ooenpted  by  1}ie  kangaroo;  oottral  India 
and  Hindoetan  have  several  varieties;  western 
Europe  and  America,  eaoh  bnt  a  ^ngle  Bpeoies.— 
Qr^puialty,  the  whole  niunber  of  spedes  of  an- 
teli^  were  reftned  to  a  rinde  fimily.  Bat 
ibaf  are  now  distingnfahea  Into  8  neat 
divwms,  the  anteh^  of  the  fidda,  whose 
nostrils  are  smooth  and  flree  from  bidrs ;  and 
the  antelopes  ot  the  desert,  vhiob  are  bearded 
and  have  bristly  muzzles.  There  are  other 
distinetions,  whmi  might  be  noted  in  a  work 
of  larger  compass ;  but  these  are  the  most  ob- 
vious, and  are  in  themselves  safQcimt.  The  an- 
telopes at  the  fields  are  again  snbdivided  into  8 
groups :  the  trae  sntdopes,  which  have  a  light^ 
eleguit  body,  slender  limbs,  small  hoo&,  short 
tails,  lyrate  or  conical  horns,  placed  above  the 
eyebrows;  the  oervine  antelope^  with  stout 
aeerjike  bodies,  strong,  slender  limbs,  IcHig  tails, 

SUndrioal  at  the  base,  with  the  hair  longer  at 
s  ends,  and  mnzzles  uke  thoee  the  oervine 
romfaants;  the  godlike  antel<^>e8,  whkih  have 
a  short  heavy  body,  Btrang  hoofii  and  fUae  hoofef 
very  short  tail,  flat  and  hairy  above,  and  re- 
curved oonioal  horns. — Of  the  true  antelopes, 
which  are,  perhaps,  the  most  graoefhl  of  all  the 
tribe^  the  most  remarkable  are  the  lovely  ga> 
rellee  of  Egypt,  Barbery,  and  Asia  lunor, 
whose  eyes  are  the  poetic  hyperbole  for  the 
loveliness  of  woman;  the  yet  more  beaatiftal 
Ariel  gazelle  of  E^pt  and  Kmdo&n;  the 
magnificent  pallah,  A.  apyeerot  mslampvSf  of 
southern  Africa,  with  its  n>laididf  annulated 
lyrate  bonis,  and  its  sleek  hide,  painted  with 
brilliant  nut  color  and  white,  divided  by  coal- 
blaek  shining  lines;  the  common  antelope  of 
Ibidia,  A,  eenieapra ;  the  madoqoat  A,  so^ 
Irara,  the  naallMt  m  all  homed  animals^  not 
exceeding  a  hare  in  sIm:  the  stelnbo^  the 
onrebi,  the  gryabok,  the  kupmringer,  and  the 
bnsh  goat,  with  the  t«d  reed  buck,  the  water 
bnolL  and  the  sable  antelope  of  southern  Africa ; 
the  Isst  8  of  which  will  be  found  fblly  and 
frequently  described,  with  all  th^  ways  and 
habits,  by  the  great  African  htmter  and  explorer 
alladed  to  above.  Of  the  cervine  antelopes,  by 
&r  the  most  remarkable  and  the  noblest  are 
the  gemsbok.  oryx  goMeUa,  and  the  oryx,  oryx 
Uueoryx.  The  former  is  a  superb  auimu,  stand- 
ing 84  feet  hi^  at  the  shonlder,  with  Iraig 
stragnt  horns,  annolated  at  the  base,  and  of 
8word'lil»  sharpness.  His  hide  is  of  a  dem 
Uoe  gray  above,  and  snow-white  below,  divid- 
ed mo  aoonzate  oompartanenti  by  marked  lines 
of  Jet  Uaek.  Onmming  q>eaks  in  nq>tQre  of 
tiudr  sqaadrms  awee^ng  acroaa  the  wild  kar^ 
roos,  with  their  pointed  horns  ««ct,  fiasld»g  in 
Ihe  snnhght  like  the  satares  <3t  a  troop  of  dra- 
goons, fba  gemsbok  Ia  as  powerftd  and  brave 
as  he  is  beannflil  and  aotire;  the  lion  himsd^ 
eroept  whoi  sorely  poshed  with  hnnger,  dares 
not  attacA:  him ;  and!  when  he  does  so,  is  some- 
times beaten  off  in  di^rsoe^  sometimes  dies  in 
the  attempt.  The  two  animals  have  been  Ibund 
linked  tooether,  mutually  killed  in  the  death- 
gia^lBf  t£e  Ung  of  tbe  dsaert  tnnaflzed  by  thp 
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boras  of  the  great  antelope,  and  be  ovdied  by 
the  overpowering  wd^t  <k  the  leonine  pairs. 
The  <»7X  is  Boppoeed  vj  some  tnwttj native  p^ 
sons  to  have  been  the  tope  from  whioh  vaa  de- 
rived the  idea  of  the  nmoorn,  as  if  both  its  htvns 
wen  in  profile  bad  been  mwafcen  far  cne;  bat 
at  the  horns  of  the  ottx  are  carved,  ncA  straight, 
and  Instead  of  prdeotin^  fonrard  tnm  the 
middle  of  the  brow,  they  point  with  a  backward 
dope  nearly  to  the  cronp  of  the  be  is  a 

good  deal  leas  like  a  muoom  than  is  a  homo, 
which  has  no  bora  at  alL  The  oryx  is  a  native 
of  Nnbia  and  BenegaL — Another  renuurkaUa 
cervine  antelope,  not  &r  inferior  in  size  to  the 
iMt,  is  the  addaz  1^  Senegal,  wluoh  has  preserv- 
ed its  name  unaltered  sinoe  the  di^  m  Plin  j, 
who  has  described  it  as  the  tinjmeenm,  a  term 
aconrately  defecting  the  oonstrootion  of  its 
hotns,  adding  that  it  is  called  by  the  Afticana 
addax.  Of  the  goat-like  antelopes  there  are 
several  of  the  oriental  epeoies ;  bnt  the  two  most 
oonspicQooa  are  the  Eoropean  chamois,  or  an* 
telope  of  the  Alps,  rupieofra  troffut,  resembling 
a  g(wt  mOTe,  almost,  than  it  does  whor  deer  or 
antelope,  save  that  it  has  no  beard,  with  its 
short  erect  horns,  suddenly  corved  backward  at 
the  tip,  and  its  coarse  hdr,  beneath  which  Uea 
a  close  coat  of  wool ;  and  the  American  prong- 
horn.  A.  AiMrieaaa,  which  baa  ocmsiaerabw 
affinity  to  the  chamois,  especially  resembling 
it  in  the  straotore  of  its  boras,  which  ar& 
like  those  of  the  Alpine  antelope,  erected  and 
onrved  only  at  the  tip,  bat  then  inward  instead 
of  backward ;  they  are,  also,  provided  with  a 
short  anterior,  medial  prong.  The  winter  ooat 
ftf  this  antel<^  differs  tram,  that  of  aiqr  other, 
known  animal ;  the  hairs,  whidi  stand  oat  to 
the  Iwgtb  of  2  indies,  at  li^t  an^es  to  the 
body,  being  hollow  and  tobnlar,  like  the  qnilla 
of  a  bird,  and  nearly  as  brittle  aa  slass.  This 
antelope  is  well  and  ftilly  deBoribed  in  Dr. 
Kohardaon's  Htuna  Boredli  Ammieana. — The 
aBteIi^>eB  of  the  desert  are  divided  into  two 
groap8,the  eqnine  antelopes  and  the  bovine  an- 
telopes. Of  the  eqoine  antelopes  there  are  bat 
two  flpeciea,  the  gno,  A.  gnu,  of  Booth  Africa, 
called  the  mldebeeat  by  the  Boers,  which  is 
nearly  of  the  size  of  the  ass,  has  precisely  the 
body,  neck,  mane,  taH,  and  paces  of  a  small 
horse,  with  the  limbs  and  booft  of  an  antelope 
strong  deeorved  brans  bending  down  over  its 
eycflk  neaiiy  to  Us  mo&EU,  and  rising  again 
nearly  to  tine  level  at  Ha  ears,  and  thickly  bris- 
tied  nostrib— and  the  brindled  gas  or  gorgon, 
hatobltpat  gorgor^  called  by  the  Boers  the 
Wtwo  nileLBbeet%  of  tiie  same  ooontiy.  The 
bovine  antelopes  are  the  A,  hubdUt  ot  nortbera 
AfHoa,  eqnal  in  size  to  the  largest  stag,  oalled 
by  the  Arabs  heUser-el'm^  or  the  wild  o:^  ^e 
barte-beeet,  the  blesbok  the  bontebok,  and  the 
eaaeabee — aU  described  by  Chunming — of  sonlii- 
era  AfHca;  the  korrigam  of  Senegal,  and  the 
doiia,  or  gilded  antelope,  of  western  Africa.  To 
theee,  wm<^  complete  the  list  of  antelopes,  as 
sdentafioaUy  distingaidied,  may  be  added  the 
highly  interesting  groop  of  ttnptiemk  This 


gronp  rf  antelopean  rmninants  inelndefl  ihe  so- 
perb  koodoo,  giMpneerM  Awdn,  whidi  is  fblly 
4£wt  hif^  at  the  shoulder,  w^  boms  neariy 
M  long  aa  the  male  ia  high,  reflected  in  a  bean- 
flfkil  awe^ng  ^drsl  of  ^  tonu;  ib»  dand, 
araoi  MMi^  irtiiok  is  as  laige  IB  a  hon^  wei^ 
from  7  to  9  cwt,  onUke  most  antelopes  is  al- 
ways (at,  andisaudtoftmiMhmeatsiqwffiorto 
beef.  It  is  perfiMtlygaitle,  easily  domesticated, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  WMider  that  it  baa  not  been 
introdneed  aa  an  additkn  to  oar  dkimeatM  «attie ; 
and,  to  oondode,  beidde  smne  other  ^etaea  iem 
worthy  <^  notice^  the  great  ml<gfaan,  jNwtos  <ra- 
ooeamMVM^  one  m  tiie  largest  of  antelopea,  faav- 
mg  mach  the  charaetw  of  the  ox,  with  the 
horns,  head,  and  mnzde  of  an  antelope;  the 
fiat  oompresaed  neck  of  a  horse,  with  &  thin 
erect  mane,  inoreaan^  into  a  tofted  hunch  oa 
the  shoulders,  and  a  singalar  beard-like  tuft  oi 
stiff  hair  growiiu  oat  of  the  middle  of  Ha  throat, 
peculiar  to  itselfalona.  Its  fore  legs  are  aoma- 
wbat  kmger  tlian  its  hind  mws,  and  its  wiOan 
rlw  00  much  as  to  give  it  the  appearanoe  at  hav- 
ing a  hmup.  Its  ewor  is  de^  datj  Una,  wittt 
a  white  spot  on  each  eheelc,  and  a  large  white 
patch  on  the  throat.  It  is  a  native  of  the  deep 
forests  of  India,  where  it  ia  a  vicious  and  dan- 
gerous animal,  bat  it  has  been  taken  to  En^and, 
where  it  lives  and  breeds. 

ANTEN  ATI,  a  Latin  word,  ngni^ing  bom 
before.  The  Scotsmen  who  were  bom  before 
the  acoesfflon  of  James  I.  to  the  Engiiah  tfarooe^ 
were  called  animoH,  and  oon^erad  as  alieDB 
in  En^and ;  those  bom  after  the  aoBcsrinn 
ware  galled  cortnafi 

ANTENNifi,  bora-like  members  placed  tm 
tiie  head  of  insects  and  crostaoeoua  animds. 
The  antemuB  are  commonly  called  feelers,  hot 
th^  ftmctions  are  not  uMerstood.  In  inaeds 
they  are  two  in  number;  in  craha  and  lobetm 
there  are  more  than  two.  The  antenns  of  in- 
sects are  usually  composed  of  minute  artiea* 
lated  rings,  oontaining  nervooa  threads,  mm- 
des,  trach^  and  oellalar  tdasae,  forming  or- 
gans of  aensation,  moticm,  and  respiration.  In 
most  orders,  the  artictdationa  amount  to  10  or 
11  in  number,  althoogh  thcty  are  muoh  fewer 
in  some  species,  while  in  others  they  reiKh 
even  to  ISO.  The  length  of  the  antenzua  does 
not  depend  on  the  number  of  articoIatioB^  as 
they  are  often  long  when  of  only  S  or  4 
pieces,  and  the  reverse.  Thay  are  inaotod 
fm  the  ftoot  ot  the  bead  in  tha  regpoa  of 
the  eye,  and  oonneeted  means  of  a  baB 
and  socket  The  dlstzncldon  of  sex  in  acane 
QKciea  ia  marked  by  the*  pecaliar  finmaCioa 
the  antenna.  In  moths,  the  antennas  of 
the  male  are  of  more  umple  oonstmction  than 
those  of  the  female.  In  moths  and  beetles 
they  ere  moob  longer  than  the  body,  while  in 
the  common  hotise-fly  they  are  oomparatire- 
ly  short. — Linns  us  and  Bergmann  sappoaed 
them  to  be  oi^^ans  of  touch,  and  they  were 
thenoe  termed  feelers ;  bat  M.  Straos-DOrokbeim 
states  that  inseota  are  proved  by  obau^itiaq 
to  be  Aunished  with  an  organ  of  hwrbft 
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and  he  is  of  opini<ni  that  the  antennie  are  the  In- 
■eot'so^ans  of  hearing.  Headdnoesmanyoogent 
treasons  to  show  that  the  antenna  are  not  feel- 
ers or  spedal  oreans  of  tonch,  and  that  they 
are,  most  probably,  q>edal  oi^ans  of  hearing. 
VKieeBor  Bonsdor^  of  Abo,  in  Einland.  and 
other  naturalists,  have  adopted  the  same  ofanlcxu 
The  yoni^  Hnber  has  attribated  to  anta  flu 
use  m  the  antama»  in  a  scnrt  of  lansaag^  which 
he  terms  the  "antonnal  langnage,"  nncterstood 
not  only  among  ants  iStemselres,  bnt  also  among 
the  apUdee,  which  fhmish  the  seoretion  called 
"honey-dew,"  on  which  the  ants  are  wont  to 
feed.  This  view  is  generally  deemed  ooi^eo> 
tnral,  however,  by  other  natdrali&taL 

A17TEK0S,  a  Trqjan  prince,  eon  of  jEsyetes 
and  Oleomeetra,  and  one  of  the  wisest  among 
flie  eldere  of  T^.  He  connseUed  his  fellow- 
dtizems  to  give  Helen  np  to  the  Greeks.  It  is 
said  that,  having  been  sent  to  negotiate  for 
peace  wiui  Agamemnon,  he  was  so  base  as  to 
o(Htoert  a  plan  for  deUvenng  np  the  city  itself. 

AITTEQUEBA,  a  of  Andalnda,  in  Spain. 
B  la  sitnatod  in  a  fltdtnil  valley,  snrtoonded  hy 
l<rf^  moantalns,  containing  nnmerona  marue 
qoairies.  WhUe  the  Hoors  held  the  Ungdom 
of  Granada  this  dty  was  a  fortress  of  great  im- 
Mrtanoe,  and  the  possesdon  of  it  was  constant- 
ly eonteeted.  A  Moorish  oastle,  bnilt  m  Bo- 
nan  fonndations,  still  exists  in  the  npper  part 
of  the  dty.  The  iohabitants,  17,000  m  num- 
ber, are  chiefly  empl<^ed  In  amcnltore  and 
the  manufactare  of  doth  and  leather. 

AKTEROS,  the  god  who  avenges  the  wrongs 
of  outraged  lovers,  according  to  some;  bnt  ac- 
cording to  others^  the  brother  and  antagonist 
of  Etm,  or  Oopid. 

ANTHELHlKTIOS  (am  against,  and  A;uw, 
vram),  a  dass  of  medidnal  sabstanoee  -miidi 
bave  the  power  to  IdU  or  expel  worms  from 
the  tntestmes.  IMArent  kinds  of  lo-oaned 
■worms  infest  the  stomach  and  intestines  of 
man:  none  of  which,  however,  are  properly 
called  worms,  for  they  belong  to  a  different 
division  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Worms  be- 
long to  the  artieulata  or  ojuieHda ;  intestinal 
entozoa,  to  the  inferior  division  of  polypi  or 
radiata.  With  this  preliminary  observation, 
ve  may  use  the  popular  names  by  which  these 
diflfermt  Idnds  of  entozoa  are  best  known. — The 
long  thread-worm,  or  trichoeephaJm  dupar,  is 
fotmd  in  the  csscnm,  or  commencement  of  the 
lai^  intestine.  The  maw-worm,  or  shorter 
thread-worm  (osBvurii  vmnimlari$,  eucaru 
Imibriealis),  inbamts  the  rectnm.  Th&  larse 
romid  irana  (omoWb  IntaMeotdet')  is  vaaaaif 
finmd  in  the  mian  intestines.  The  broad  tape- 
worm  (tontu  lata,  hothriocqfJuilm  latuii  also 
Inhabits  the  small  intestines,  and  though  sel- 
dom fimnd  in  Great  Britain  and  some  other 
parte  of  Europe,  it  is  fteqnenUy  fonnd  hi  the 
inhabitants  of  BnsBla,  Poland,  and  Switcerlandt 
The  tape-wfflm  ^tctma  wUvm)  is  also  found  in 
the  small  intestines,  generally  alone,  bnt  oooa- 
donally  three  or  four  together.  "Die  flnke,  or 
iiUoma  h«patietm,  is  sometimes  found  in  the 


ttrer  and  gall-bladder  of  men,  and  very  com- 
monly in  those  of  sheep  and  goats. — Tb»  thread- 
worm and  the  large  round  worm  are  most  oom- 
mon in  children ;  the  tape-worm,  in  adults.— 
The  presence  of  worms  in  the  intestan^  is  not 
always  eadly  detmroined  bypariacidar  symp- 
toms, but  there  are  general  nznptoms  on  whidi 
we  can  more  or  less  rely.  The  oountenauoe  is 
nnerally  pale,  and  of  a  somewhat  leaden  hue ; 
tiie  fooe  is  sncrfeot  to  sndden  flnsUngs;  meetly 
limited  to  one  dde  only ;  where  the  brightness 
of  t^e  eye  is  lost,  the  pnpil  is  enlarged,  and  the 
lower  eyelid  surrounded  oy  a  Uvid  cirde.  The 
nose  is  often  swollen,  and  afifected  by  continual 
itddng;  or  it  may  be  liable  to  fireqaent  bleed- 
ing. The  tongue  is  oosted,  and  the  breath 
tunted.  Fains  in  tiie  head  and  s^nug  in  the 
ears  are  also  oommon  symptoms.  The  »)petite 
is  more  or  lees  cainridoos;  sometimes  there  is 
none,  at  other  times  it  is  voracious.  There  is 
often  a  foeling  of  nausea,  with  violent  colics; 
tbe  bowels  are  irregnlar,  and  often  relaxed: 
stools  sometimes  dimy;  bowels  swollen  and 
hard:  the  mine  (rften  torlnd ;  the  body  is  ana- 
dated:  l3w  deep  dlstnxbed.  Oldldren  often 
grind  uidr  teeth  in  sleep,  at  nlf^  and  become 
md<dent  and  variable  ia.  temper  during  the  day. 
These  symptoms  are  not  always  present  where 
there  are  worms.  Enormous  tiqie-worms  have 
at  times  been  passed,  where  no  derangement 
of  the  seneral  nedth  had  been  observed,  and 
not  the  least  snroidon  had  been  entertained  of 
their  existence  m  the  system. — ^Tha  origin  of 
worms  in  the  intestines  is  still  a  mystery. 
Some  have  regarded  them  as  the  resolt  of 
spontaneous  or  equivocal  generation  within  the 
intestineB ;  others  maintain  that  they  are  intre- 
dnoed  into  the  stomach  from  without,  dther 
along  with  the  food  and  water,  w  m  some 
other  way  ;  as  germs,  or  in  so  small  a  form  as 
to  be  unobserved.  However  tiie  worms  may 
be  at  first  produced,  -vhen  once  develt^Md  in 
tiie  intestines,  they  are  proiMgated  like  other 
animals  of  the  ssme  orgauisatim;  «.  &  by 
parents  ct  distlnot  sexes:  for  the  ova  or  eggs 
produced  by  the  female  have  been  seen  in  the 
oviducts  bdbre  they  esoa^  and  have  also 
been  observed  among  the  contents  of  the  in- 
testines, before  development  as  peribct  worms. 
It  seems  more  probable  that  the  germs  of  these 
entoEoa  have  been  introduced  from  without, 
than  that  they  have  been  sraerated  spontane- 
ously within  tiie  system.  We  may  easily  con- 
cdve  of  thdr  previous  existence  m  water,  <v 
in  snbstuices  we  take  as  food.  The  qoestton 
is,  however,  yet  nnaettledr— Winms  i»evail 
mm  in  some  countries  than  in  otiMTs;  whence 
it  is  supposed  that  dimate  and  the  surrounding 
conditions  of  life  have  much  to  do  with  their 
development  in  oerttun  constitutions.  They 
are  very  freqnentiy  met  with  in  Holland,  al-' 
though  the  people  are  remarkable  for  their 
personal  deanliness  and  attention  to  food. 
The  constant  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  &s 
injurionfl  to  the  action  of  the  skin,  and  apt  to 
produce  general  weakness  in  persona  who  take 
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Imt  moderate  exerciae ;  for  sueh  a  cUmate  n- 
quires  constant  phvaioal  exercise  to  keep  the 
blood  in  tone,  and  the  ekin  in  ft  Hofficientlj 
aetlTe  conditifHL  ICoifltar^  timefen,  &von 
the  develoinMnt  of  entom  in  veakly  oautita- 
tiona. — The  same  canaea  produce  rot  in  sheep, 
wUoh  is  always  aooompanied  by  the  preeenoe 
of  a  Twrrn  or  flake  (the  disUma  heptUieum)  in 
tbe  liver.  The  same  means  also  prove  snooeae- 
M  in  preventing  Ouar  formation  and  devel<^ 
mant  m  both  oasesi  For,  as  pec^le  inhabiting 
moiat  olimatea  are  most  snl^eot  to  inteatinu 
worms,  so  onlj  dieep  feeding  in  marBhes  and 
wet  pastnrea  are  frabject  to  the  rot  All  debili- 
tating oonditiona,  however,  predispoee  hnman 
b^nga  to  have  worms.  Impure  air  and  Insoffi- 
ment  ventilation  weaken  the  oonatitatioo,  and 
hence  the  greater  frec^nen<^  of  worms  amongst 
the  crowded  pt^mlations  il  large  oitiea,  than 
amongst  the  roboat  population  of  the  oouitry. 
— Weakly  oonstitDtions  and  bad  external  ooo- 
ditioDs  Imng  the  main  prediapoauig  oaosea.  we 
find  that  ftmalea  and  ohildnn,  eepeoiaUy  tDoae 
d  a  delioate  and  acntfbloiiB  dlatherii^  are  thoae 
most  mUeot  to  worms.  Bread  and  bntter, 
milk  end  oheeee^  vegetables  and  brinaeeons 
food,  being  generally  deemed  simple  and  good 
in  thanselves,  are  given  to  children  atfUMtom; 
and  where  the  exiatenoe  of  worms  engenders  a 
raveoona  appetite,  the  digestive  organs  are  still 
further  weakened  by  over-distennon  with  poor 
food,  which  they  cannot  well  digest  The 
prinoitde  of  treatment  is  to  strei^then  the 
person  and  destroy  the  worms.  The  means  d 
Btrengthening  the  digestive  organB  ooosist 
tmic  and  asfarlngait  medtdnea.  Vegetable  bit- 
ters both  Btoai^then  the  stomach  and  pmam 
the  worma.  Camomile  tea  and  the  inftiaioa 
<tf  qnaada <v  of  gentiaa  are  ezoeUent;  and  to 
tiMse  m«y  be  added  h^liodiloiie  ado,  at  tihe 
tinotnre  <a  muriate  of  hY>n;  or  for  children,  ti^e 
tartrate  <tf  iron,  being  almost  tasteless,  may  be 
peferred.  The  ntility  of  vegetable  Utters  has 
been  proved  by  the  faota  authenticated  in 
Lord  Horoarille  B  reports ;  i.  «.  that  wherever 
the  bog-bean  (ma^anthei  tr{foliata)  or  the 
tormentil  grow,  however  damp  the  pastorea 
may  be,  the  rot  never  infests  the  sheep ;  nor 
are  the  sheep  which  Ibed  in  salt  marahes,  or 
have  salt  mixed  with  their  fbod,  sulijeot  to  the 
rot.  When  the  anoient  laws  of  Holland  forced 
onlprita  to  be  k^t  on  bread  alone,  unmixed 
witii  salt,  as  the  aevereat  padshmeDt  that  oonld 
be  inflicted  m  tiiem  in  uiat  mmat  dim^  the 
eflbet  waa  horrible;  fha  wretdied  eriiuoals 
are  said  to  have  been  devoured  by  worms,  pro- 
duced by  this  hihnman  treatment.  In  cuiw 
climates  the  effiBcts  would  not  be  so  severe;  but 
still  a  oertain  amount  of  salt  and  condimenta 
with  food  is  Deoessary  in  all  conntrtea.  Bait 
and  vegetable  bitters,  then,  are  the  beet  pre- 
ventivee.  Garlic^  wormwood,  pomegranate 
root,  and  camphor  are  also  denned  eflSoaoioua 
against  worms.  Oil  of  turpentine,  castor  oil, 
and  calomel  are  used  for  expelling  them  when 
dead.  Camphor  and  ether,  howevec,  are  only 
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used  IbrwtHi&s  in  tiie  stomach  or  in  tihe  raotmn, 
as  their  effects  would  be  lost  before  reaching 
other  parts  of  the  alimentary  canaL  The  reo- 
tom  is  eometimea  infested  bymyriadaof  timad- 
worma  (pggvrit  vmmtaUarm  which  oan  onb^ 
be  destroyed  by  ether.  Ilie  ti^e-wafin  » 
QBDalJy  exiieQed  dead  by  a  large  doae  of  oSl  cf 
turpentine  ofHnbined  mth  castor  oil;  and  fbe 
long  round  worm  is  expelled  by  mnaller  doaeb 
Where  the  miplcanant  smell  and  taste  of  turpen- 
tine are  objectionable,  the  hrajfera  mttJuJmdar 
Uea  may  be  jpven  instead.  It  beloogs  to  tiia 
same  natural  tribe  or  &mily'aB  the  tormentil; 
i.  A  the  rMooso.  The  root  of  the  pomegran* 
ate  is  highly  esteemed  in  Lidia ;  and  the  root 
of  the  male  fern  is  deemed  naenil  in  8witxer- 
land  agunat  the  broad  twe-wonn  Qtotkrioe^ 
phtUm  lattt»\  where  that  kind  of  worm  ia  mare 
frequentiy  met  with.  Agaifist  other  kinda  of 
worm  the  mate  fern  haaheeu  fbnnd  leea  ^ea- 
oioua.  The  long  round  vnm  is  almost  invarift> 
bly  expelled  by  the  Ihdiaa  {^nk  i^piffdia 
marjflandica^  wluoh  belongs  to  the  aama  nrta- 
nl  &ad3s  as  the  bog-bean,  or  water  toefba; 
namely  the  ff«fU4ana.  The  small  worms  which 
infest  the  rectum,  can  hardly  be  inflnenoed  by 
medicines  taken  m  the  monui.  Ether  aniliM 
locally  is  the  best  remedy  for  them.  Cov- 
bage,  tin  filings^  and  meonanical  irritanta,  an 
now  abandoned  by  sdentiflo  phyatnana.  They 
irritate  the  mnoooa  merabraoe,  and  are  deentsd 
more  ii\Juriou8  to  the  patient  than  ta  tho  cntiK 
soa  that  infest  the  system. 

ANTHEM,  a  sacred  oompodtion  for  one  co- 
more  voioeo^  the  words  of  whioh  are  generally 
taken  from  the  psalma,  and  used  In  oatficdrd 
eervioe.  Anthem  anguu  has  been  to 
the  ohurob  from  the  earliest  times,  and  ia  di- 
vided by  mnriaana  Into  five  spades,  oonristing 
d  verse  and  chorus^  of  chorus  alone,  d  mitm 
and  chonu^  and  of  ai^  mixtnre  of  these  aooom- 
panied by  inatinunents.  An  anthem  ia  now 
ocnnmonly  understood  to  be  any  aawed  tone  or 
piece  of  musio  set  to  words  from  the  peahos. 
The  term  anthama  waa  implied  by  the  Greeks 
to  a  kind  oi  dance  aooompanied  by  singiDg. 

AtTTHEKIUa  I.  Emperoroftheweetfrom 
467  to  478  A.  D.;  waa  the  son  <tf  PKwcq^na. 
He  waa  invested  vrith  the  ponile  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  lUoimer,  who  ultimately  became  hia  son- 
in-law.  Anthemins  and  Bicdmor  soon  quarrel- 
led, however,  and  then  the  latter,  prorfaimiug 
Olybrina  emperor,  laid  eiege  to  Bodm,  The 
ta.tr  was  taken  by  stcwm,  utd  Anthendiia  wai 
alun.  ffia  private  character  was  good.  IL  An 
eminent  architect  and  maOematioian  of  TVaDea 
in  Lydia,  who  flonriahed  in  the  6tili  oentory  cf 
the  Christian  era.  He  waa  one  of  the  architects 
who  were  selected  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  to 
siq>erintettd  the  btnldiog  of  the  choroh  of  &L 
Sophia.  A  fragment  of  one  of  his  mathemati- 
cal worics  was  puMlBhed  at  Paris  1777. 

AKTHEB  (Or.  aidn/Nw,  flowery,  agreeable), 
according  to  LLuuBoa,  is  the  pollen-beinng  part 
«f  the  flower,  the  male  organ  of  the  plai^  in 
aome  planbi  it  iounedlatefyadliezM  to  ttia 
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aula  evgu  (\n.  L.  dan  ^yamlrfe);  In  mtxf 
■mnl  entben  sre  borne  on  a  oommoo  stalk, 
fliUeddNdnwAorm  (min^warer};  In  mart  eidi 
•ntbor  BtanoB  on  a  free  thread  (jiyfanaftwa). 
lite  androphoron  is  thick,  oylixidrio,  with  two 
three  rows  of  anthers;  or  dendar,  with  three 
anthers ;  in  many  papilionaceooa  (batters-like) 
flowers,  it  surroonda  the  st^e  of  the  pistil,  and 
bears  9  anthers,  while  one  anther  stuids  on  a 
filament  (m  L.  class  diadelphia)  ;  in  malTa- 
oeons  pluits  it  forms  a  oolumu,  containing 
the  B^le  in  its  centre  (L.  monoMlphia) ;  in 
some  eeveral  gronps  (L.  polj^adelpKia).  In. 
most  genera     plants  each  anther  standa  on  a 
fllament,  and  both  tc^ether  are  named  ttamm 
or  andria.    The  namber  of  stamina  is  the 
tdiaraoteristui  of  18  claaaes  of  Limuaos's  sexnal 
i^stem  cxf  plants;  while  their  relative  tongtih 
deteradnes  8  olasMa  (S  longw  and  S  diorter, 
dk^^mmia;  S  lonoer,  4diMter,  Utradf^namia 
L).    Oomiate  antbem  in  (xnmMnmd  flowen 
^aractetize  L.  tynffeneaia.    The  anther  ap- 
pears in  the  flower-bud  h^om  its  anpport,  as  a 
wart  or  aoale ;  it  then  oonaists  of  tender,  horao- 
geneooB  cellolar-tisBQe,  within  a  thin  skin. 
Afterward  vessels  are  formed,  and  this  tissne 
becomes  lax  in  4  places,  which  are  a^mrated  hj 
delicate  radiating  oeUs.  The  anther  grows  by  a 
development  of  intra-ntrionlar  cells.    Oat  of 
the  relaxed  tissue  originates  the  poUm,  whose 
^ngle  gr^ns  are  oonndwed  hj  Endlioher  to 
be  egga.    The  4  birth-plaoea  of  the  pollen  be- 
come as  many  lodges  (hevli  orMMo),  separated 
from  eadt  other  fay  a  aoptom,  and  ea(di  pair  by 
a  m«e  aolid  bo^y,  the  cmuuetiM.  31»  latter 
is  attadied  to  the  end  of  tiie  filament  or  to  tiia 
andnwboron.  By  ilie  increase  of  the  ceQolar 
mass  the  sh^  of  the  anther  becomes  oylindrio, 
and  thai  the  partati<ms  are  Indicated  on  its 
aar&oe  by  fi  marginal  seams  or  farrows,  and 
often  also  (either  forward  or  backward,  sel- 
dom on  both  sides  together)  by  oonnectival 
seams.   In  most  oases  the  septom  is  torn  or 
absorbed,  and  then  the  anther  becrane^  in  the 
prepress  of  devdopment,  hUooulair;  and  if  the 
connective  also  ^aappear,  unilocular.  Thos 
in  the  ordiidea  the  antiiers  are  sconetimes 
bilocalar,  sometimes  qaadrilooolar,  in  a  few 
oetilooalar.    In  the  viaeum  (bird-lime)  the 
two  lodgea  are  snbdivided  bive-fike  (A.  «w2tf- 
iocular  or  JitBota).    The  ahape  ot  ue  anther 
depeDda  chiefly  on  the  ertdntkm  of  the  oon- 
neotive,  which  increasee  by  mere  ezpanrion 
<^  the  existing  oeDs.  Where  the  connective 
is  equal  In  Imgth  to  the  lodges  of  the  an- 
ther tiiey  are  parallel,  and  attached  to  it 
through  their  whole  length :  where  it  ex- 
tends beyond  one  end  oi  the  lodges,  tiiey 
beoome  lAanting ;  where  it  is  shOTter  than  the 
lot^ges,  they  are  wrongly  called  bifid  (two- 
eplit).   Gbboos  or  eUipeoid  lodges  toocih  the 
connective  in  their  middle.   The  connective  is 
mostly  obtnae  above,  seldom  emarg^nate,  some- 
times pointed,  awl-Uke ;  sometimes  with  ^ipen- 
doges,  span\  sometimes  swollen  below,  covered 
vith  warts;  sraoetimee  ending  in  threada, 
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•ooording  to  the  ^eelai  or  genera,  or  fiuniliee 
of  plants.  In  some  the  oonneotive  stretches 
ont  like  the  beam  of  a  balance  On  the  aoMi^, 
resting  vith  the  ndddle  on  the  filament ;  in 
some  it  Is  shield-like,  having  several  lodgea  on 
its  lower  page  (A.  pelttUa;  in  the  Joniper,  cy- 
press, &e.).  The  ahwe  of  the  anther  la  linear, 
lanceolate,  oblong,  eUipsoid,  saborbioalate,  kid- 
ney-like, cordate,  hastate,  in  various  plants ;  its 
direction  stnught,  seldom  bent,  hooked,  me- 
andering; its  extremes  pointed,  beaked,  bris^ 
ly,  emiu:ginate,  homed,  eared,  &c.  Some- 
times a  pollen  lodge  is  little  or  not  at 
all  developed,  then  the  anther  is  said  to 
be  dimidi^  (halved).  In  many  takia  (sages) 
the  emaciated  lod^  foigns  the  appearance 
of  a  gland ;  while  m  the  birch  and  huel,  the 
anther  is  split  On  the  aar&oe  the  anther  la 
mostly  snibotii  and  bald,  aekkwa  i^ai^ular, 
faaiiy,  bearded  ^  mmj  tobellaoee).  Where 
the  anther  is  not  aessile.  it  rests  on  the  filamuit 
or  androphoron  by  the  oase  or  back  of  the  oon- 
nezivum,  rarely  in  front  inward,  or  hangs 
below  the  ^x  of  the  filament  The  lodgea  are 
most  frequentiy  tamed  ontward.  In  genoine 
taHps  the  oonnexivum  has  a  fhnnel-Iike  hollow, 
wherein  the  filament  is  fixed.  The  filament  is 
freqnentiy  thin  at  the  apex,  so  that  the  anther 
seems  to  be  articulated  with  it,  then  it  is  mov- 
able ;  but  where  the  filament  goes  over  into  the 
connexivnm,  witiiont  tapering,  the  anther  is 
immovable.  When  the  pollen  is  ripcL  the 
anther  opens  (thkiti^)^  in  conaeqnenoa  cldefly 
of  the  great  attraction  d  nunstare  by  the 
afriral  odw,  commonly  at  the  mar^nal  seam, 
witii  a  kog  flasore ;  less  frequentiy  at  the  flf>ez 
with  one  or  several  holes  (porfy  The  wall 
of  each  lodge  is  separated  into  3  nlves  of 
various  rize  and  dhwiticm;  in  some  pbmta  the 
opening  shows  lids ;  in  the  Urd-lime  the  lodge 
wall  disappears  altogether.  After  the  dehta- 
oence,  the  anther  having  poured  out  its  pollen- 
graina  shrinks,  wrinkles,  twists  itself  vanooaly, 
and  either  remains  attached  to  its  support  or 
drops  off  with  or  without  it.  The  pollen-grains, 
isstdng  from  the  pollen-mass,  are  brooght  Into 
contact  with  the  stigma,  in  manifold  ways ;  they 
swell  there,  and  send  forth,  through  tiie  bursts 
of  their  external  coverino,  a  tubolar  bladder 
(jbudeUtu  paiUnimu,  m&uAii  potUnk)  into  the 
canal  ot  the  ^stU-style  downward,  into  the 
endoqwrma  of  tbo  germ,  where  it  fonna  several 
oella  the  rudiments  of  the  embryo.  The  fe- 
cnnoation  and  propagation  of  the  plant  is  thus 
perfumed  differently  from  the  theory  of  former 
phytophysiolf^sta,  who  held  that  the  pollen- 
grain  was  discnai^ed  on  the  stigma  of  tiie  {dstaL 
Heyen,  Schleiden,  Sohaoht,  and  other  great  mi- 
croscopista,  declare  the  molecules,  wUoh  move 
aboat  very  vigoroosly  in  the  macilage  of  the 
pollen-tube,  to  be  animals  (phyto^mvuUa  ani- 
maUa).  To  the  anthers  oorren>ond  the  oti- 
theridia  of  oTTptf^mons  plants.  (8ee  Poixas.) 

ANTBIKG,  Fbiedbioh,  a  German  soldier 
and  artist,  bom  at  Gtotba  in  the  middle  of  the 
18th  oentoiy,  died  in  180S  at  St  Fetenbmg. 
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He  foaxnnA  the  finHuus  U  fldd^nanhal  fia- 
■wuoff  in  tikecwadtjr  of  aide-de-ean^  He 
floqidred  frme  by  ma  pn^le  portraitai  an  albiim 
of  which  !s  preseiTed  at  Gotha.  He  met 
with  mnoh  BoooeBs  in  thla  branch  of  art  at  tiie 
courts  d  Constantinople,  Yieona,  and  Berlin.-— 
Kabl,  brother  of  the  preceding  died  at  Qotha 
tn  1828,  was  lientenant-genenu  in  the  Dotoh 
army,  and  govemor^enenil  of  the  Dutch  pos- 
aes^ns  in  the  East  udies. 

AKTEOLOOT  (Or.  a»6os,  a  flower,  and 
Xfyw.  to  collect),  a  coUecti<Hi  of  short  poeoia 
and  oeautifal  psBsaffee.  firom  difibrent  authors, 
"nieae  poenu  are  cwed  epigrams.  An  epigram 
is  a  poem  expressing  a  aii^e  thou^t,  clearlj-, 
and  in  a  Utut  and  pointed  manner.  IMeamr, 
a  Syriaa,  60  B.  0.,  wae  the  first  compiler  of  an 
anOKdoffv,  He  called  hta  work  the  "  (howiif** 
and  wmzed  a  ahort  poem  called  the  "Gw- 
land,"  in  which  he  gave  a  deaor^rtion  <tf  the 
boolc,  and  of  the  authm  qooted.  PlUlip  of 
Thessalonioa  was  the  next  compiler.  In  the 
ftlh  century  Agathias  made  a  collectioQ.  Oon- 
stantine  Oephuaa,  in  the  10th  century,  and 
Haximus  Planudes,  in  the  llth  century,  collect- 
ed epigrams.  Johannes  Btobssus  made  a  collec- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  common-place  book,  f6r 
the  instniotion  of  a  favorite  son,  in  which  he 
jveserves  speohnena  of  800  authors,  many  of 
whom  hare  not  a  line  preeerred  dsewliere.  In 
the  last  oentunr.  Brun»  and  Jaooba  have  pro- 
diued  good  editvHU. 

All THON,  Ohablbb,  liL  D.,  an  Amerkaa 
daaalcal  s(^<dar,  bom  in  the  oityof  ITew  YoA 
in  1797.  Hia  &tber,  Dr.  O.  0.  Anthon,  wm 
by  birth  a  German,  and  attained  the  rank  of 
BOigeon-general  in  the  British  army,  in  whidi 
he  appears  to  hare  served  from  the  b^^nning 
of  the  French  war  nntil  the  final  sarreader  <tf 
Detroit,  about  1788.  He  then  reogned  his  oom- 
miasion^  and  having  previonaly  married  the 
orphan  daughter  of  a  French  officer,  settled  in 
New  Tork,  where  his  deeoendanta  are  among 
the  roost  respected  citizens.  Oharlee  was  the 
4th  of  his  6  sons,  and  entered  Colombia  college 
in  the  year  1811.  In  1816  he  p^uated  with 
honor,  and  commenced  the  stady  of  law,  in  the 
office  of  hia  brother,  Mr.  John  Antlton.  In 
1819  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  ho- 
preme  ooort.  While  atndyina  law,  be  utpeaca 
not  to  have  Defected  the  atndy  of  the  cuuato^ 
and  in  1820,  at  the  early  age  of  28,  he  was 
pointed  a^nnot  professor  of  langoagee  in  Oo- 
Inmbia  ooUttm.  In  1880  he  prodncra  his  lai^ 
edition  of  Horace,  whoae  oo|^oas  notes  and 
leanied  "  exouniona,**  at  onoa  gave  hun  an 
honcnred  place  among  classical  sbholars.  In 
this  year,  also,  ho  became  rector  of  the  grammar 
school  attached  to  the  college,  oontinaiag  still 
to  do  the  same  amoont  of  duty  in  the  coll^ 
itself,  and  laboring,  quite  as  strenuously  as  l»- 
fore,  for  the  press.  In  1886  Prof.  Moore  re- 
signed, and  Prof.  Anthon  succeeding  him,  thus 
became  tlte  head  of  the  dasucal  department  of 
that  institntion.  For  many  years,  at  least,  it 
was  hia  constant  coatom  to  retire  at  10  and  riae 


at  4^  BO  tiiat  *  large  part  of  hia  woriciraB 
done  by  bnakfiut  time;  anditia  tUanntirii^ 
indnatiy  that  haa  enaUed  him,  deqiite  hia  in- 
oeaaaat  laboc^  both  in  ccdlege  and  in.  abhoc^  to 
prodooe  some  60  v<dnme&  conaisting  chiefly 
of  editions  of  tlie  Idtiia  claanoe,  and  aida  to 
(daarioal  stody.  As  an  instmd«r  he  has  few 
superiors.  He  has  also  done  yoong  men  many 
a  kiDdness,  and  when  first  made  ntsbor  of  tba 
grammar  school,  he  conferred  on  tiie  pnbtitt 
sdiools  of  his  native  oity  6  free  sohcdaralupfL 
As  a  scholar,  he  is  at  once  accurate  and  thtnron^ 
His  works  nave  often  been  r^nblished  in  £ng- 
land,  and  used  extenuvely  in  her  Bcboc^ 

AlirrHOinr,  Db.  Franois,  an  En^iah  al- 
ehemiat  and  em^rio,  bwn  m  Londco,  1S50^ 
died  1628.  After  ha^ng  received  t2ie  degiea 
of  H.  A.  at  the  onivern^  of  Cambridge^  he  re- 
tnnied  to  Lmdon,  where  he  ujdied  hjiawif  to 
the  practice  of  meiUoine,  and  the  study  of 
ohenustry.  In  1698,  he  published  a  treatise  on 
a  medidue  drawn  frvm  «dd,  whicb,  aa  he  as- 
serted, he  had  invented.  Not  \oog  after,  he  was 
fined  by  the  college  of  physidans  for  prsctisiiig 
without  a  medi<^  diploma,  and,  refoaing  to 
pay  the  impoffltion,  was  thrown  into  prison, 
whence,  however,  he  was  released  in  1603.  He 
afterward  continued  to  practice  with  modi 
Bucoesa,  but  his  treatise  excited  a  good  deal  of 
oppodtion,  and  one  or  two  replies  to  it  were 
published,  which  Anthony  wswered  by  a 
pamphlet  in  defence  of  his  ourum  patabUe,at 
potable  gold  At  Iiis  death  he  left  a  large  loc^ 
tune,  the  gains,  in  great  part,  of  hia  anouemful 
praotioe. 

ANTHONY,  Sinrr,  the  Great,  a  natire  of 
upper  I^pt,  bom  A.  D.  261.  He  was  an  m&- 
neat  an<£oret,  and  is  generally  reputed,  together 
with  Paul  of  Thebes  and  Pachomin%  to  have 
been  the  founder  ct  monachism.  He  was  born 
of  wealthy  parents,  who,  for  some  reascm,  were 
unwilling  he  should  1)0  educated  in  any  except 
his  mother  tongue.  Having  embraced  a  litem 
apprehenaon  of  Christ's  direction  to  the  young 
man  in  the  Gospel,  he  distribnted  hia  prt^eoiy 
to  the  poor,  and  retired  to  a  forest.  He  vras  a 
violent  opponent  of  Arianism,  and  at  the  re- 
gnesi  of  Athaaaaias  1^  his  r^^rement  to  go  to 
Alexandria  and  otmftite  the  Aiian  bereqr.  He 
boUt  at  least  2  monaMeriea  daring  lus  liA,  me  at 
Pludnm  (806),  and  another  called  Fi^nr,  near 
the  Nile.  He  died  (856)  in  Us  celL  Dnxiag 
his  seclusion  he  is  said  to  have  nefj^ected  aUn- 
tiona,  clothed  himsdf  dm^  in  a  hair  ahir^ 
and  foogtit  with  devils.  He  was  reported  to 
have  cured  a  cutaneous  disease  known  befote 
his  time  as  the  "sacred  fire'* — ^but  afterward 
St,  Anthony's  fire,  and  later,  uTsipelas.  On 
this  tradition  an  order  bearing  his  name  was 
founded  (1096)  for  the  care  <^  patieala  with 
this  disease  by  Gaston,  a  rich  nobleman,  in  grat- 
itude for  a  supposed  cure  wrought  on  his  scm 
by  the  reputed  bones  of  the  saint.  St.  Anthony 
is  repreeuited  in  the  Greek  pictores,  vitii  a 
crutoLbell,  and  the  letter  T  on  the  left  duml- 
der.   The  omtch  was  ngniftcant  at  ag^  the 
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bdl  of  his  power  to  exorcise  spirits,  and  the 
letter  T  an  aUn^fm  to  th6  name  m  the  forehead 
in  Bevelations,  and  was  the  hdt^  <tf  Otos 

(God)- 

ANTHONY,  Saint,  of  Padua,  bom  at  Lis- 
bon, Aug.  IS,  1195,  died  at  Fadoa,  June  18, 
1281.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  newly 
established  order  of  Franciscan  monks,  and, 
«ealons  of  martyrdom,  embarked  for  Africa, 
was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  and 
preached  with  wouderfol  eloqnenoe  and  snccees 
in  the  cities  of  Montpellier,  Toolonse,  Bologna, 
and  Padua.  He  was  canonized  by  Pope  Gre- 
gory IX.  in  12S2,  and  is  honored  especially  in 
Portu^  and  Italy  among  the  most  eminent  of 
the  samts.  His  remains  are  interred  in  one  of 
the  most  beaatiftil  of  the  nnniMtnis  dmnhes 
of  PaAuBk  

AirrHRAOTTE  (Or.  laSpa^,  ooal),  tiie  most 
condensed  form  of  mineral  oou,  and  the  liobest 
in  carbon.  Its  color  Tariee  from  jet  and  glisten- 
ing black  to  dark  lead  gray;  it  is  dean,  not 
soiling  the  hands;  Ignited  with  difflooltf ;  bums 
with  a  diort  bine  flame  without  smoke,  and 


vith  very  Utile  fflnminating  power.  It  (^ves 
an  intense  oonoentrated  heat  Some  v&rietiefl, 
when  nndWorbed  while  homing,  partially  re- 
tain their  shape  till  nearly  consumed ;  and  some 
become  extinct  before  they  have  parted  with 
the  whole  of  their  carbon.  The  constituents  of 
anthracite  are  carbon,  water,  and  earthy  mat- 
ters— ^not  in  chemical  proportions,  bat  in  acci- 
dental and  varying  mixtures.  There  are  also 
other  ingredients  oooaaionally  present,  beside 
the  oxide  of  iron,  silica,  and  aluinina,  which 
compose  the  earthy  matters  or  ash.  These  are 
Bulpliur|  bitamen,  &c.  All  ooals,  indnding  in 
this  designation  naphtha,  petroleuto,'  asphaltumf 
&o.,  are  but  refn'esentatiTea  of  the  suooessiTe 
stages  in  the  change  from  vegetable  to  mineral 
matters.  Anthracite  is  the  condensed  ooke  of 
bituminous  ooaL  In  some  varieties  the  v(^tile 
Mtunenis  only  partially  expelled.  These  are 
known  as  "  fl^bnniina' anthradtes,**  "semi- 
bitnndnons  ooals,"  dec.  The  following  table  pre- 
sents the  compontion  of  several  of  tiieae  vari- 
etiea,  and  also  of  scone  bitnminoos  ooals  and 
other  combustibles  for  oompariscm: 
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LoMUty. 


Qnrll]r. 

voL  BUU«. 

1-65 

tn-10 

e-80 

8-8D 

93-OT 

fi-oe 

fi-90 

1-«S 

8&84 

»-«o 

»iM 

1-M 

1« 

1  -Att 
1  %M 

1  'dii 

wnB 

*Tf| 

nv 

l^v 

vwO 

vHv 

wm  IV 

A 

1  Ol 

JO 

1 

SB.84 

tyvO 

SJ-K 

7-00 

6-fiO 

TT-SO 

18-00 

9-00 

!■« 

ST-40 

6-SO 

«40 

1-T8 

m-00 

6-00 

3-00 

6-»7 

1-01 

71-40 

iT-eo 

10-80 

1-87 

8-Si 

1-86 

66 -M 

S-8» 

4-&T 

1-S8 

T4-68 

15-18 

10«4 

T6-T7 

14.00 

B-6T 

1-3D 

TO-TB 

U-08 

18-Sl 

1^ 

68-M 

vm 

1S4B 

1-88 

8»-T8 

19-W 

10-08 

804) 

18-W 

«■» 

I'M 

89«t 

44-SO 

M-89 

1-28 

tf-83 

4T-S8 

8-ta 

B8-n 

ss-cr 

8-«4 

KHU 

81-18 

s-w 

!■« 

6T-» 

81-50 

0CH» 

85-SO 

4-00 

1-89 

MT« 

13-n 

1-810 

n-M 

SS48 

4-OS 

1-V76 

»■« 

8-01 

l-0«8 

T8-10 

19-10 

S-80 

BJ-OH 

80-OT 

5-88 

40^ 

48-M 

Kmn-n.m.i.  . 


Lacka-wairia  . 


FomviLU  Dismor, 
(AmE-AjA).  


TtBSoni,  (  Who*  A»h), 
BsooiIsuwD  


Pim  WSLOH  

UlQDLIKS  WlLCO, 

meu  of MTenl  klnoa, 
FuaoB  

JVUaSIO  POBHAIKtH.. 


BBSCI-BITtncnoUB. 
Kastumd  


PnmTLTAKu,  Som- 
erset Coontr  

Tdkhhia  


FAT  BirUMINOUB 
COALS. 

Omo,  iTwIuon  Ccmn^, 

TnsmA  


KmroASTu.. 


hota  bootia  

Jbt.  

pKUXCT  LiSKin. . 

aspbalttm.  

PmaT  

Wood,  kt.  oompoAlUon, 


UAnohCfannk... 

TimsqiiB  

Beaver  U«adoir. 


CWbondal*. 


Peacb  Mt_  DeUmtre  Co.  

Shenoweth  Vetn  

Frioe'a  Uoontals,  Uontgom- 

tttf  OonntT'  

Panamooth  lUne^  


Ifaufleld. 


MqrantM,. 


Prortbarg,  Noff   

How6U'a£ftAt«  

LonAoonlns  CompV,  Oeorge's 

Creek^ok  bod  

Hiuyl&iid  Camptny,  Eekert 

Mine  on  mtlnbed  

Uean  reralt  <rf  uuljrBM  on  10 

THna  

Bnuh  Houtaln,  Montgonwiy 

Ooon^  


HadlMii  Township  

Llok  Townahfp  

Mine*  near  Klohmond,  Black 

Beathplto  

Creek  Ooal  OooqMnj  


Pleton  

BAlnt-Glrou... 
Lower  Alps.... 

Hedaob  

Cbamp  da  Per. 


Olmataad  

Bogerm*  Beporti. . . . 
W.  B.  Jobneon  

u 

B<wm'  Beports.... 
Joniason,  mean  of  40 

epedmens  

Boeers'  Beporls. . . . 
A.H,  EToretLMew 

York.  186T  

Dr.  O.T.  Jaokaon... 


De  Bobafbaentl  

Dr.  A.  Fyfo  

H.T.  Begnmlt.... 

Jobnaon  

BUUman  

Johuon  

> 

Wm.  B.  Bogen  

J.  L.  Gauels  

W.  W.  Matber  

Johnson,  mean  of  4 

epedmena  

Joluuon,  moan  of  0 

trials  

KAraten  

Dufi«&or  A  Berthiei 

JobUOD  

Begnanlt....... 
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Tbe  late  Dr.  Tesdiemaober,  of  Boston,  bi^ 
g«8ted  the  MEhibition  oi  the  varioas  oharaoten 
of  divenity  of  the  ooala,  whioh  an  epec^o 
craTity,  qoantity  of  carbon,  and  quantity  of 
^drogen,  by  a  aoale,  as  followB : 


ciRfii]r> 

HilbboTO'  Coal... 

9per  O0iit 

T8M 

i-oa 

l-OO  to  I-U 

Mi  to  ino 

81- 

1-90 

4-80  to  6-60 

SI  to  se 

a-tt  to  i-n 
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From  tiie  above  analyses,  and  others  of  foreign 
anthracites,  which  might  be  given,  it  ia  seen 
that  the  percentage  of  carbon  in  the  American 
coals  of  this  daas  ranges  from  86  to  92.  In 
anthracite  of  Soath  Wales,  it  has  been  found  to 
reach  as  hu^  as  95,  and  inaBoarian  mrie^,  94 
per  oent  The  volatile  matter  may  be  Utamen, 
Bolphnr,  and  water;  bat  only  the  last  mMara 
to  be  a  necessary,  constant  element  It  haa 
been  "found  in  largest  qnantity  In  those  oools 
vhioh  are  most  thoroughly  freed  from  bitomoi, 
as  in  the  Bbode  Island  anthracite.  According 
to  the  analyses  of  Dr.  0.  T.  Jao^Mi,  these 
<^len  contun  from  9  to  IS  per  cent*  of  water. — 
The  ashes  are  the  earthy  matters,  inclndlng  in 
part  those  whioh  constitnted  a  portion  of  the 
original  woody  fibre,  and  saoh  as  may  have 
bemBabse<niently  introduced  daring  the  changea 
this  has  nndergone.  The  manner  m  whioh  the 
original  potash  has  been  removed  from  the 
vegetaUe  sabetanoes,  is  not  nndetstood.  Ac- 
ooraing  to  the  ccAot  of  these  whes,  Uie  coals 
are  olaased  as  red  and  white-aah.  The  red-ash 
contdn  a  ocaidderable  ivoporttoi  of  oxide  ot 
iron,  which  g^ves  ibsm  this  ooliw.  They  are 
terally  more  easily  kindled,  and  a  fi«er  bnm- 
:  coal  than  the  white-ash  \  but  from  the  lift- 
to  clinker  or  form  cinders,  which  melt 
and  adhere  to  the  walls  of  the  grate  or  ftamaoa, 
th^  are  not  bo  much  esteemed  for  purposes 
which  require  considerable  draft,  as  the  white- 
ash  variety,  whioh  shed  Uieir  ashes  fr-eely.  To 
bom  in  open  grates  with  a  moderate  draft,  the 
red-ash  coal  is  preferred  by  manv.  For  mak- 
ing pig-iron  in  blast-fbmaces,  the  preference 
aeems  generally  to  be  for  the  white-ash  anthntr 
•:4te.  This  may  be  owing  to  the  slight  differ- 
ence in  the  percentage  of  carbon,  tho  less  pro- 
poiticm  ia  ttw  redradi  b^ig  made  np  by  the 
greater  amount  of  ashes.  A  oomparistm  of  S8 
analyses  d  differ«it  white-ash  Fdnn^lvania 
ooals,  §^vea  an  average  of  4.62  per  oent  of 
ashes ;  and  of  21  ana^ses  of  red-ash  Sohnyl- 
kiU  coals,  T.29  per  cent  of  ashes.  The  latter, 
therefore,  oontams  2.67  per  cent  more  of  ashes 
than  the  white-  ash  coals.  Of  this  2.67  per 
cent,  about  one-tenth,  or  6  lbs.  to  the  ton  of 
coal,  is  iron,  which  goes  to  increase  the  pro- 
duct of  tlie  fnmaoe.  Solphnr,  whioh  renders 
any  fbel  in  which  it  is  appreciably  present  ob- 
Jecti<Hiable  fornse  in  the  mannfactnre  of  iron, 
does  not  appear  to  be  finmd  In  tmeTuielyc^ 


the  anthracites  any  more  than  in  the  ot^ 
The  foUowing  essentials  to  a  good  antbsdit 
fiwl  for  producing  steam,  or  for  domeelic  nse^ 
are  condensed  from  tiiose  givoi  b;  Prat  E  ^ 
Bogws:  1.  Great  aotoal  hesting  porer.  t 
XtM  In  kindling  and  nmidtty  In  boraiBg.  i 
little  earthy  matter,  and  tluB  as  iofii^  m 
posmble.   4.  UtUe  or  no  Bulphor.  6,  Vdidi 
matters  should  be  free  inflammable  nstt,  lat 
bitumiaona,  oauong  smoke;  and  <H^eDi»^ 
of  these  to  expedite  the  combnsdtm;  u  m 
more  fixed  carbon,  ^  greater  the  hei&| 
power.   6.  Neither  a  tendency  to  cnnnbit  i 
tiie  fire,  nor  to  obstinately  r^ain  tbur  foi 
while  homing.  7.  "  The  lower  the  tempentna 
at  which  an  anthracite  will  kindle  aiid  miii- 
tain  itself  burning,  the  more  manageable,  men 
active,  and  more  economical  will  it  prove.  I 
The  better  a  coal  unites  the  tmacitj  ceceEBii; 
for  economical  transportation,  with  thiBmedha 
amount  of  fran^Ulity  in  the  fire,  the  largo^  &  i 
effeotiTe  result  of  a  gLvea  quantity,  from  ^  I 
time  it  leaves  the  mine.   B.  And  uie  gnur  i 
the  aggregate  of  pomtive  he^ang  power,  , 
itf  cooombostion,  and  compactness  of  stfln^ 
compatibly  assembled  in  a  coal,  the  nearer 
ii  i^iproam  the  ideal  standard  of  « 
ftieL"— The  relative  values  of  diffmot 
are  detemdned  by  the  qoantities  of  wat^  en^ 
orated  by  a  oertfun  wei^t  of  each.  In  At 
earlier  experiments,  made  in  this  coonti?  bsI 
in  England,  the  results  obtained  ^i^eired  u 
eatablish  a  law,  that  the  richer  a  coal  isinfii^^ 
carbon,  the  greater  is  its  beating  pover; 
the  anthradtes  were  thus  classed  as  of 
value^  wdght  for  weijlht,  than  the  t^nn^ 
ooals.  As  the  results  neoesaarily  varied  win 
the  manner  ot  ocmdnotinff  the  experimo^ 
partieulariy  aa  to  the  r^ioi^  with  wbkb  tht 
-water  was  made  to  evaporate,  the  kind  of  boil^ 
used,  Aso.,  the  oondosions  ooold  not  be 
ed  as  absolutely  established.  Still,  it  was  giva 
as  the  opinion  of  English  engineers  of  enunein 
that "  the  strongest  fhel  was  that  which  coDtiin- 
ed  the  least  gas,  and  viee  vena     and  that  bi'^ 
minous  coal  has  no  greater  heating  power,  uic 
the  coke  tiiat  remains  after  its  gases  are  u- 
pelled.    (Transactions  of  the  Institntiw 
Civil  En^eers,  voL  u.)     The  best  reaSi 
obtained  in  actnal  worldng  qperatirau^  vet 
thoBo  of  Dr.  a  L.  Dana,  of  Lowdl, 
They  were  made  in  the  year  1889  aa.  bolena 
difiwent  forms  and  arrangemoitB;   Vitn  > 
Oomlflh  boiler  and  Beaver  Meadow  anthnoH. 
the  amount  Of  water  evworated  for  iaji  to- 

rer  to  the  pound  o£  fbel  was  13.25  lbs.  1m 
initial  temperature;  which  is  equal  to 
lfi.66  lbs.  from  a  temperature  of  213°.  1^ 
maximum  attained  at  times  was  16.64 
water  evaporated  with  one  pound  of  coaL  Pr. 
A.  A.  Hayes,  at  the  Eoxbory  labca'atoiy,  V>ss. 
udng  2  anthracite  and  ^  bitmninons  dost,  er* 
porated  11.88  of  water  from  212*',  with  onefl 
fod.  Dr.  Andrew  Fyfe,  president  of  the  wet 
ety  of  arts  for  Bootland,  with  Scotch  bitit 
ndnoiu  ooal  en^orsted  7.74;  and  with  sena- 
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Utnminolu  coal,  containing  71.4  per  oent  of 
carbon,  10.10  of  water  fW>m  212°,  with  one  of 
ftiel;  and  fhim  an  English  bitominoos  eoal, 
9.07  of  water.  Watt's  trial  with  Newcastle  bitn- 
minons  ooal  gave  0.68  of  water.  These  ezpui- 
mentsL  harmonious  as  they  appear  in  their  re- 
solts,  baTe  not  been  sostained  bj  the  reputa- 
tion acqoired  by  the  different  ooals  in  common 
practioe.  Neither  do  ther  accord  with  the 
oonclosiott  arrived  at  by  the  German  chemist, 
Welter,  whose  investigations,  directed  to  1^ 
determination  of  the  qnantities  of  oxygen  re- 
quired to  complete  the  process  of  oombostion, 
led  him  to  the  ^ple  law  that  the  heat  disen- 
gaged is  proportional  to  the  qnanti^  of  oxygen, 
which  enters  into  the  comoioationj  whatever 
may  be  the  nature  of  the  combustible.  Ber- 
thier,  the  French  chemist,  recognizes  this  law ; 
and  npon  it  is  based  the  determination  of  the 
heating  powers  of  fhels  by  the  quantity  of 
lithance,  or  oxide  <4  lead,  which  a  ^ven  qnao- 
tity  the  foel  wOl  deoxidize.  It  is  adndtted 
by  Dr.  Hoaprat^  in  his  late  w<n-k;  and  the 
vuaee  of  American  ooals,  as  determined  by  the 
important  experiments  aS  Walter  B.  Jidinaon, 
are  for  the  most  part  in  aooordanoe  with  it 
As  hydrogen  and  the  gaseons  prodncts  of  its 
oombmation  with  carbon  consume  mnoh  lai^r 
proportions  of  oxygen  than  the  same  weight  of 
solid  carbon,  the  presence  of  these  increases  the 
beating  power  of  the  fbel :  hut  the  change  of 
structure  and  of  physicu  properties,  which 
their  increased  proportion  induces,  soon  im- 
poses a  limit  upon  tne  advantage  they  confer, 
and  each  variety  of  mineral  oou  is  found  to  be 
adapted  for  some  particular  uses  in  preference 
to  tne  others.  (See  Fukl.)  The  denu^  of  an- 
thradte  renders  It  partionlBrly  adapted  for  me- 
tallni^  uses.  Its  freedom  irom  smoke  reoom* 
mends  it  for  the  nse  of  war  steamers,  thdr 
movements  not  being  exposed  by  the  prodncts 
d  combustion ;  its  ccnnpactness  also  admits  cf 
a  larger  quantity  being  stowed  in  the  same  place 
than  of  other  fod.  lev  tlie  use  of  locomotives, 
its  dendty,  though  &vorable  for  stowage,  is  di»- 
advantageons  in  giving  too  concentrated  a  beat, 
causing  the  grate-bars,  and  parts  of  the  fhrnaee 
next  to  the  fire,  to  be  soon  burned  oat.  By 
want  of  sufficient  fire-room,  the  gases  produced 
escape  before  they  have  been  fmj  consumed, 
though  ingenioos  expedients  have  been  devised 
for  introdncing  Jets  of  atmoepherio  air,  that  the 
combnstion  might  be  thoroughly  effected  under 
the  bc^er.  These  oUections,  and  others  arising 
from  the  forming  <rf  dinkera  whidi  obstmot  the 
draft,  from  the  irager  time  it  takes  to  get 
steam  with  anthradte,  the  grrater  wdght  d  the 
locomotive  required,  and  the  sifting  through  the 
grate-bars  caused  by  the  jarring  motion,  have 
greatiy  retarded  its  genenti  in^oduction  npon 
onr  rrads.  Thb  is  maoh  to  be  r^retted ;  for 
the  great  demand  along  their  lines  for  ftieL  has 
led  to  the  rapid  cutting  off  of  tlae  foreate  Had  tho 
breaking  up  of  lar^e  interests  dependent  upon 
timi.  Thus  the  important  mann&cture  of 
tktiftOd  flg-irot]  upon  the  Siden  Od 
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rdlroads  is  almost  or  entirely  ruined,  and  the 
value  of  the  euormons  beds  of  rich  ore  greatiy 
depreciated.  Had  the  railroads  adopted  the 
policy  from  the  beginning,  of  nslng  mineral 
coal,  which  every  one  sees  they  must  eventually 
do,  these  interests  wonld  have  been  fosterML 
adding  greatly  to  tiie  bnrineas  of  the  roads,  and 
the  cost  of  ftiel  would  have  been  mnch  rednoed. 
For,  from  the  miooeas  which  has  attended  ita  use 
npon  some  of  the  roads,  the  diffioalties  to  be  en- 
ooni^ered  are  by  no  means  bo  serious  as  many 
have  Buppoaed.  In  Femuylvani^  aothradte 
was  introdnoed  on  the  Beaver  Meadow  Boad  in 
1686,  and  has  been  in  oonstant  nse  ever  shice. 
with  most  &vorable  reports  of  its  econrany  and 
convenience.  On  the  Hazleton  road  it  was  em- 
ployed in  1888j  and  for  12  yean  a  single  en^e 
run  with  it  dormg  the  season  of  navigation  with- 
out interruption,  and  with  less  repur  to  fire- 
boxes and  flnee  than  is  usual  with  other  fueL 
Only  about  2  sets  ol  grate-bars  are  bomt  out 
each  season  of  8  nuHiths.  On  the  Hudson  river 
road,  the  cost  of  anthracite  on  a  bte  trial  trip 
from  Hew  York  to  Ponf^keepsie  was  $18.26 ; 
of  wood  it  is  nsnally  4  oords,  costing  ^.^Ckm- 
oeming  the  origjo  d  anthnwite,  its  connection 
with  the  vegetable  kingd<nn  is  too  distinctiy 
traced  to  admit  of  any  reasonable  doubt,  tiiat 
the  stony  fuel  once  formed  parts  cf  growing 
plants.  On  examining  pieces  of  anthradte  in 
almost  any  heap  of  it,  some  fragments  are  sure 
to  be  met  with  in  which  may  be  seen  bits  of 
charcoal,  with  the  vegetable  fibre  as  distinct  as 
in  freshly  charred  wood.  These,  in  connection 
with  its  chemical  composition,  suggest  that  it 
was  once  woody  matter.  Ad<Utional  evidence 
of  this  is  affivded  by  the  v^etable  reticnl^ed 
atmoture,  which  is  detected  by  powerM  nd- 
crosoopes,  perradlng  the  snbstance  of  di£ferent 
kinds  of  o<mI;  and  even  the  ashes  (tf  anthradte 
still  retain  distinct  tausea  of  the  vegetable  tissae 
— so  tenacious  is  nature  of  preserving  tiie  record 
complete  of  her  works,  for  those  who  take  the 
pains  to  investigate  them.  Even  the  various 
venera  of  the  plants,  which  fbndahed  the  carbon 
for  the  different  kmds  of  coaL  are  ascertained 
with  predsion.  For  examination  under  the  mi- 
oroeoope,  the  ooals  are  cut  in  thin  plates,  poUsh- 
ed,  and  made  transparent  by  an  ^plication  of 
oiL  Thus  prepared,  some  of  them,  as  those  of 
Newcastie  ana  St  Etieunek  dif^y  the  com- 
pressed cellular  tissue  peculiar  to  peat;  others 
the  wood  of  conifers  (oithe  i^e  family):  others 
of  the  palm,  and  others  of  the  birch,  ac,  &a 
Some  beds  again  ai^>ear,  when  thus  dosely  ex- 
amined, bnt  a  mass  of  delicate  leaves  matted  to- 
gether.—The  late  Prof.  Bailey,  of  West  Pdnt, 
gave  particular  attention  to  the  microscopic  ex- 
amination of  anthracites.  He  fonnd  that  every 
layer  of  coal  is  composed  of  vegetable  matter, 
which  still  retains  distinct  traces  of  the  original 
organic  stmotnre.  Beside  these  proo&,  so  singu- 
larly ilellcate  iiucl  beaiiUfjI,  are  oiliur.s^  tliJit  ri^ 
qxiirenomicroscopptopreaeHttliomrollif  iiicrcrd- 
nlons  eye.  The  bedstnslate,  interstrati&od  with 
H^mm^  H      ttrHHWwtnnw  of  iMnvirmA 
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atemg  of  plants,  and  eveo.  tranks  of  large  trees,  in  the  ooal-barina  of  FennsylTaidi,  vUA  em- 
converted  into  stcme,  the  last-named  coated  fre-  sist  of  similar  piles  of  strata,  each  laidn  ito- 
qnentlf  with  a  bark  of  anthracite.  Blngle  lated  from  tlie  rest  by  lower  fbrmatjotu  of  rod 
trunks  have  been  found  nearly  a  houdred  feet  intervening,  so  that  the  identical  beds  cmot 
in  lengtib — trees  allied  to  the  pinea,  bat  of  dif*  be  continuoosly  traced  ont  and  recognized, 
ferent  species  from  any  we  are  now  ftumiPar  from  one  basin  to  another.  The  fact,  however, 
with ;  and  their  roots,  too,  which  we  have  is  the  same,  that  tJbe'  bitominoas  oou-beds  m 
named  ttiffmaria,  are  rarely  absent  from  the  remote  from  districts  occnpied  hj  igneoos 
bed  of  fire-clay,  which  is  the  nnderlying  stra-  rooka — that  the  strata  which  oontain  ttion  are 
torn  to  almost  every  coal  bed.  These  pecoUar  comparatively  ondiBtnrbed,  while  the  ocmtim- 
fossils  have  been  found  near  Liverpool  attached  ing  strata  of  the  anttiracite  beds  (mmuBtakt- 
to  an  nprigbt  foseil  tmnk,  and  spreading  oat  as  bly  identified  as  the  same)  are  greatlj  coo- 
roots  from  its  b&ae ;  and-  again  near  lunches-  torted,  broken  np,  and  metamoiphosed  bj 
ter  they  wwe  mu»ntred  in  a  bed  of  the  fire-  their  proximi^  to  the  soit  of  igneooa  aelioD.^ 
clay  1,000  fbet  bekrw  the  sur&ee,  ^reading  Upon  the  granitea  and  o&er  primeval  neb  m 
more  than  16  feet  from  tiw  main  trnnk.  m  a  now,  a  suieaftf  stratified  rocks  have  been  de- 
Oape  Breton,  8  snbh  stema  with  liuie  stigmaria  porited  in  variona  parts  of  tlie  wraU,  ia  u 
roots,  have  been  uncovered  in  a  date  bed.  order  of  snooeasion  uiat  admits  of  manj  wmr 
They  were  within  a  space  of  80  feet — ^Vany  bers  of  the  seriea  bong  recognized  and  idai& 
varieties  oi  ooal  e^bit  a  laminated  structure,  fied  in  difierent  continents.  The  foGsla  thej 
fhin  li^WB  of  pnre  oarbonaoeons  matter  alter-  contain  of  animals  and  plants,  peculiar  to  eadt 
nating  with  other  layers  of  a  more  earthy  char-  grotq)  of  strata,  aid  and  confirm  l^is  identifica- 
acter.  This  peculiar  structure  is  so  frequent,  tion.  This  series,  from  the  floor  of  nnstratified 
that  it  indicates  a  general  cause;  and  none  rocks  to  the  uppermost  member  of  the  cod  fb^ 
aeems  so  probable,  as  that  each  most  carbonif-  mation,  is  well  called  the  paltmoic  series,  or 
erous  lamina  represents  the  aoonmnlation  of  a  those  containing  the  relics  of  tiie  most  fodent 
certain  season  ca  growth,  which  was  sucoeeded  forms  of  life;  as  those  still  older  and  b^ieitli 
by  one  of  repose,  when  the  clayey  aediment  are  called  taoie^  or  exhibiting  no  evidences  of 
increased  in  proportion.  It  is  th&  clayey  eedi-  life.  Throuf^out  a  lat^ge  portion  of  the  md- 
ment  introduced  into  the  coal-bed,  that  ez-  die  states,  and  eztendinx  Iwyond  the  IfisBisnni 
plaina  the  presence  in  all  mineral  coals  of  nuwa  river,  thia  aeriea  roreau  over  tiie  greater  put 
Mhea  than  the  same  quantity  of  vegetable  car-  <rf  the  auifiuw.  west  of  the  Alleghanies  it  n- 
bon  should  oontato. — ^The  evidences  of  the  poses  in  strata  nearly  horizontal,  or  gmU; 
vegetable  orifpn  of  anthracite  affm^ed  by  its  waving  in  long  swells.  AH  this  vast  regios 
structure,  its  ashes,  and  the  assoeiBted  manl  ^>pears  to  have  risen  slowly  and  grasdlf  to- 
plants,  render  it  needless  to  trace  out,  in  this  geth»  from  the  bed  of  the  andent  ocean  ia 
place,  the  beautiful  series  <^  changes  from  the  whidi  its  foundations  were  laid.  Bat  east  d 
original  wood  or  peat,  by  which  it  nas  reached  the  mountains  this  crust  has  been  greatly  shv 
its  present  ocmdition ;  or  to  more  than  simply  ken.  In  the  hands  of  its  Uaker  it  has  been 
refer  to  the  fact,  that  such  changes  are  stiil  in  wrinkled  and  folded  together,  ite  membm 
pnupress,  and  may  be  witnessed  in  every  stage,  oompreesed  and  distorted ;  but  though  ctoi 
In  the  article  Coal  this  sulject  will  be  farther  thrown  into  dgzsg  forma,  the  order  of  thnr 
treated.  All  the  generations  of  man  may  not  succession  is  left  undisturbed.  The  series  «n- 
indude  time  enough  to  detect  any  individoal  usts  of  sandstones  and  conglcmierate^  lime- 
change;  bnt  one  generati<m  may  nevertheless  stones  and  slates,  in  distinct  and  separate  Fon|^ 
determine  the  fiutlliat  such  are  ever  going  ma-  ot  formalionB.  A  ringle  ibrmation,  as  tbit  a 
Jeeticallyon. — ^The  last  change,  however,  which  the  lowest  limestone^  the  seccmd  great  groin  of 
Is  from  bitnminooB  ooal  to  anthradte^  diionld  the  seriea  aa  »em  in  Pimi^lvam^  is  fouH  to 
not  be  thus  passed  over.  The  Utondnoos  coal-  measure  more  than  a  mile  in  thicknesB;  w 
beds  ot  the  English  mines  are  sometimes  trav-  all  the  formations  of  the  series  measured  acro» 
ersed  dikes  of  baaslt  or  trap,  as  recent  strata  their  line^  we  after  another,  aa  they  ewe  up 
are  traversed  by  similar  dikes  of  lava.  Near  to  the  sor&oe,  attain  a  thickneea  of  not  lesi 
the  line  <^  contact  with  the  trap,  the  bitu-  than  seven  mUes.  Subjected  as  these  rocb 
minoos  ooal  is  converted  into  anthracite.  The  have  been  to  the  denuding  action  of  water  ei- 
bitumen  has  been  expelled  by  the  heat,  and  the  erted  coi  a  scale  commensurate  with  thdr  a- 
ooke  thus  produced  is  condensed  by  the  pree-  tent,  and  with  the  other  Infiuences  that  Ixfi 
sure  around  it  into  tiie  solid  form  of  antliradte.  affected  them,  the  ardies  of  the  great  flexnitt 
In  South  Wales,  bituminous  coal-beds  are  found  and  rigzags  have  been  out  off  and  swept  vr$j. 
growing  less  and  leas  bituminous,  as  they  ap-  The  lower  groups  tiius  intervene  and  sepai^ 
proach  the  district  of  igneous  rooks,  till  they  be-  the  hi^er  ones  into  isolated  patches.  Tbehvd 
oome  entirdy  anthracite.  In  our  country,  the  sandstone  rooka,  withstand!^  better  thantto 
same  phenomenon  is  obswved  in  the  bituminous  Teet  the  action  (Mf  the  waters  that  have  ciniea 
ooel-fiiBld  of  the  Jamea  river,  near  Bichmond,  moimtldna  into  the  sea,  i«q}ect  in  long  ndge^ 
Ya.  Beds  of  ooal  are  converted  into  ooke  upon  which  tranrae  fin  statea  from  north  to  scrat^ 
alaneBoale,  BnttheprooesaiaimveccHnplewy  and  are  r^mted  in  nearly  parallel  finn 
earned  out,  and  upon  a  most  magnifioent  scale,  the  difibrent  folda  or  warea.  Hum  landrtoiM^ 
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mt  which  there  are  foar  great  formations  in  the 
•eries,  have  each  their  peculiar  topography. 
Each  one  retaining  throughout  its  MCtent  its  dis- 
tinotive  strQctore,  and  the  adjoining  gronps  not 
fthawging  theirs,  while  the  oaoaeB  that  have 
operated  to  give  them  tibeir  forma  have  been 
universal,  it  follows  that  the  aame  ontJine  mtist 
define  the  same  rock  formation  in  all  its  range. 
So  thorongh  and  exact  has  been  the  working  of 
this  law.  (hat  they  who  have  made  these  sab- 
jeots  their  study,  recognize  by  the  forms  of  the 
moontains  tiie  rocks  concealed  within  them  aa 
kiatinetivdly  and  nnenin^y  as  onereoondzea  a 
AmiUarfiTOid,  when  only  tlie  external  dresB  ia 
aeen.  The  limestones  and  shales  more  eaidly 
worn  away  by  the  denuding  forces,  now  occupy 
die  depresmons  and  valleys  along  by  the  sides 
of  their  more  ragged  neighbors.  Fasmng  from 
the  region  ot  granitic  rooka  near  the  coast, 
these  ^fliarent  formations  are  crossed  as  we 

SpToaoh  the  main  Alleghany  mountun.  On 
e  back  of  this,  sloping  down  its  western  side, 
and  ^reading  over  the  coontTy  in  this  direc- 
tion, IS  the  great  bituminous  coal-field.  The 
anthracite  basins  have  been  passed  in  the  iso- 
lated patches  above  referred  to,  which  are  sep- 
arated from  each  other  by  the  lower  rooks  in- 
tervening. In  Fcnosylvania,  as  seen  by  the 
aeoom^nying  prepared  by  1&.  J.  F.  Les- 
Icry  of  ^luaddphia,  thwe  are  three  of  these  bar 
dna,  or  rather  elongated  troughs,  all  included 
in  a  ftw  ooontiea  at  the  head  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill  river,  and  the  north  branch  of  the  Susque- 
faaana,  and  extending  in  a  general  east  and  west 
direction.  Their  areas  are  defined  by  the  ont- 
orop  of  Uie  nppwnost  great  sandstone  forma- 
tion, a  coarse  white  pebMy  conglomerate,  which 
ia  the  immediate  floor  ot  the  group  of  shales, 
sandatonea,  coal-beds,  which  oonstitute  the 
ooal  formation.  A  umilar  rock,  called  the 
millstone  grit,  is  its  floor  in  Europe.  And  in 
both  oouutries  lies  beneath  this  a  group  of 
ahalea  or  saodstones  of  a  reddish  color,  well 
known  as  the  <dd  red  sandstone.  A  mamn  of 
this  oon^omente  and  the  red  shales  outside  of 
it^  define  the  eoal-fielda,  as  though  they  were 
included  in  a  frame.  Bat  by  the  disturbed  po- 
sition of  the  strata,  this  framework  and  iha 
included  ooal  measures  ve  thrown  into  most 
irr^;ular  forma,  and  many  little  detached  coal- 
fielda  are  found  as  outliers  to  the  larger  basins. 
Includm|;  these«in  the  estimate  of  tne  area  of 
each  division,  the  southern  or  Schuylkill  coal- 
field is  found  to  cover  about  164  square  miles. 
The  middle  coal-field,  including  at  ita  eastern 
extremity  some  26  small  basins,  ia  computed  at 
116  square  miles;  and  tiie  northern  or  Wyo- 
ming badn,  whicu  ia  not  broken  Tip^  at  118 


square  miles.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  surfitoe 
covered  by  tiie  ooal  measures,  however,  that 
indicates  tiie  quantity  of  ooal  beneath.  This 
depends  upon  the  number  and  size  of  l^e  beds, 
and  the  portion  in  which  they  lie.  'When 
highly  inclined,  as  t^ey  mostiy  are  in  the  an- 
thracite r^on,  one  after  another  is  brought  to 
the  sur&ce,  and  all  are  made  av^lable.  But 
where  the  strata  are  nearly  horizontal,  the  low- 
est members  of  titie  coal  formation  may  cover 
an  extensive  region,  and  yet  this  may  contain 
hardly  a  workable  coal  bed.  The  antltradta 
basinB  present  a  fiu*  greater  concentration  of 
beds  in  t2ie  same  area  Sum  the  Utuminoua  ooal 
r^on.  In  the  former,  the  interstratlfied  datea 
have  in  many  iiutances  thinned  out,  so  that  ad- 
jacent coal-beds  are  tmrariit  nearer  together, 
and  a  thickness  is  presentM  ot  50,  or  even  of  70 
feet  of  coal,  appealing  as  one  solid  mass,  though 
thin  parallel  seams  (a  slate,  the  representatives 
of  large  beds  in  other  localities,  mvide  it  into 
many  layers.  By  the  steep  dip  of  these  beds, 
room  is  affbrded  for  others  parallel  to  them ; 
and  by  their  flexures,  they  are  repeatedly 
brought  to  the  surface,  so  that  the  largest  Quan- 
tity is  erooBcd  within  convenient  reach.  Thus 
at  Mauch  Ohunk  it  appeared  that  the  whole 
mountain  was  composed  of  anthracite  from  one 
of  these  enormous  aooumulations  of  more  than 
U  fbet  In  tbioknesa^  enfokUng  tiie  amumit.  For 
a  long  time  this  has  been  wwked  aa  an  opea 
quarry,  extending  over  more  than  80  acres; 
and  others  of  smdlar  character  have  been 
opraed  in  the  same  vicinity ;  from  all  of  which 
more  Hian  8,000,000  tons  of  anthracite  had 
been  excavated  up  to  the  year  1865.  (See  Col- 
UBBT.)  The  following  section  (Fig.  1)  across 
this  coal-field  will  serve  to  convey  a  general 
idea  of  the  position  of  the  coal-beds,  and  the 
effect  of  the  hard  sandstones  (tiie  dotted  strata 
in  the  section)  in  withstanding  the  denu^g 
action,  and  forming  tiie  crests  of  the  moun- 
tdns.  Elg.  S  is  a  transverse  section  of  the 
Schuylkill  coal  ba^  at  Tamaqua,  looking  toward 
the  wesL  first  puUIshed  In  Taylor's  "Statiattoa 
of  OoaL**  'Fig.  8  gives  a  more  detailed  repre- 
sentation of  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  an- 
thracite beds  in  the  highly  inclined  slates  and 
sand-stones.  It  showis  also  how  the  coal  at  ita 
outcrop  is  bent  over  and  curved  down  tiie  slope 
of  tiie  nill,  presenting  in  this  carved  portion  tne 
decomposed  soft  oou,  or  smut.  Fig.  4  is  a  sec- 
tion across  4  neighboring  banns,  showing  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  lower  rocks  ridng  between  them 
and  forming  anticlinal  axes. — l/i  the  north- 
eastern coal  basin,  tiiere  occurs  in  the  neighbor- 
hood <mF  Scranton  a  remarkable  concentration 
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of  ooal  in  moderate  sized  beds,  no  leae  than  13 
being  found  in  an  aggregate  tliioknesB  of  strata 
of  aooat  700  feet  The  whole  thiokneas  of 
these  coal-beds  is  aboat  74  feet,  the  largest 
measorinff  14  feet ;  bnt  the  amount  of  workable 
coal  oan  oardly  be  rated  at  more  tlm  40  feet, 
wme  of  tiie  beda  being  too  thin  to  be  worked  at 
alt,  and  othera  ftuviahing  of  good  ooal  aalj  a 
pwtion  fiuiT  contents  It  is  foond  in  uiis 
ba^  a  ftlr  est&nate,  in  oalcnlating  the  avail- 
able contents  of  a  bed  of  antiiracite,  to  allow 
1,600  tons  for  every  foot  thiclcneas  to  the  acre, 
and  then  deduct  one-fifth  for  mine  waste,  pil- 
lara  left  to  support  the  roo^  &c. — ^For  one  now 
Tiidti^  the  antbraoite  r^on  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  witnessing  the  evidences  of  permanent 
prosperity  in  its  nnmeroos  thriving  towns,  its 
<v^nf|]ii  and  railroads,  and  the  enormous  buraness 
oarried  on  npon  tbem,  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
that  this  whole  region  was  bnt  half  a  oentnry 
back  a  dense  wfldMneas,  rough,  and  almost  im- 
paasable  to  tmj  bat  the  bidian  and  the  hunter. 
It  la  not  yet  a  nnndred  yean  idnoe  Talley  of 
Wyoming  was  Indian  territory ;  and  ^iuai  nfle 
to  tiie  r«glon  oomprisiiu;  ihe  two  oUier  coal 
badns,  was  extingnisbed  only  in  1V49.  The 
northern  ooal-fleld  was  bonght  of  the  chie&  of 
the  Six  Kations  in  1768;  and  in  this  the  exist- 
ence of  anthratnte  was  first  noticed  abont  this 
time.  In  1770,  it  is  recorded  that  some  black- 
smiths discovered  its  propertieB  as  a  fuel.  In 
177^,  Wilkesbarre  was  uud  ont  as  a  borongh  by 
a  Conneoticnt  association  called  the  Sasqnehan- 
na  land  company,  and  in  1776  a  boat  load  of 
anthradte  was  sent  down  the  river  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  armory  at  Gu-lisle.  From  this  time 
the  ooal  oame  nadnally  into  use  with  blaek- 
■mitha,  gnnmiithiL  Ac  In  a  pamphlet  of  Zaoh- 
ariah  CSist  of  Wilkesbam,  pnblished  in  1816. 
are  namerons  oertifieatea  of  uiose  who  had  used 
it  for  mechanical  purposes  previously  to  this 
time,  and  who  ^zree  in  recommending  it  as  far 
superior  to  the  Virginia  bituminous  coal,  which 
they  were  then  accustomed  to  receive.  One 
gunsmith  of  Northampton  states  (Deo.  9, 1814), 
uiat  he  has  used  the  co^  for  20  years.  Its 
Talue  at  this  period  was  about  90  eta.  a  bushel 
la  1808  it  was  ^plied  to  warming  private 
houses  in  Wilkesbarre,  Fell  having  con- 

trived grates  for  this  pnrpose.  Anthracite  ap- 
pears to  liave  been  noticed  in  the  middle  and 
southern  ooal-fields  at  as  early  a  date  as  in  the 
northern,  the  maps  pablished  previously  to 
1770  Indioa&igaome  localiliea  of  it,  aa  atated 
by  Frot  8.  8.  Haldonan,  in  the  reoent  editiion 
of  Taylor's  "  ^(atistios  of  OoaL"  According  to 
the  same  authority,  the  famous  mines  of  Mauch 
Chunk,  on  the  l^f^  ridge^  which  overlooks  the 
valley  of  the  Lehigh,  were  ^Usooverad  in  1791, 
presenfiDg  bare  and  enormous  mqweo  of  an- 
thracite at  the  snrfiuK.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  organized  operations  in  1814,  when  20 
tons  were  transported  at  great  cost  to  Philadel- 
phia, to  this  day,  these  mmes  have  been  worked 
as  an  open  goarry.  Bo  slowly,  however,  did 
this  fiiel  attract  public  attentioa  in  the  abnn- 


danoe  of  the  wood  of  the  forests,  Hut  np  to 
the  year  1820,  only  865  tons  of  it  had  mched 
Philadelphia.  The  first  nulroad  for  itt  truu- 
portation  was  oonunenced  in  Jannuy,  md  oom- 
pl^»d  in  Uajt  1^7,  extoidinc  94  frna 
the  Kanoh  Qinnk  mines  to  the  Ldi^  nm. 
In  less  than  80  years  suooeeding,  over  |66,OOO,000 
were  upended  in  the  ocHiatmdioii  «  40  ot 
more  railroads  and  canals,  by  companies  and 
by  the  state,  all  these  improvementB  hini^ 
direct  reference  to  the  cow  trade.  Thej  ne 
shown  in  the  following  table,  to  which  prcpp- 
erly  might  be  added  uie  New  Jersey  Cectnl 
Bailroao,  68  miles  in  length,  eztendiiig  acnas 
the  state  from  Elizabethtown  to  Easton;  also 
the  Allentown  and  Port  Clinton  road,  now  in 
oonstruclion,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,000^000; 
and  the  Boranton  and  Laneshoro*  road,  comwt- 
ing  the  ntnthem  ba^  by  the  way  of  Carbon- 
d&fe,  with  the  Erie  railroad,  the  LacksvaoBa 
and  Western  road.  Of  some  of  the  ouials  and 
roads  enmnerated,  only  tiioae  porticns  m  ^■ 
en  which  may  foirly  be  estimated  as  htnag 
been  oonstmcted  for  ooal  purposes. 


TTnin  tt  Ifittoali  miI  Vimik 


Lehigh  N&TigatloiL  

Hmeh  Ohank  ft  Bammlt  £allroad&. 
DsUwue  IMt.  ftf  the  ^nn.  CUmL.. 
Beftver  Ueadow  B.  &  and  BaaA.. 

Huelton  BallroAd.  

Back  HoanUlD  KoUrcMd.  

Bmnmlt  Ballioed.  

DeUwH*  and  Hndnn  oimd  

UoRti  C<Ml  Cunl  

Tbe  Bcbarlklll  NkTlntloa  

Beading  and  PottsvUle  KaUrtwd... 
Idttle^oTlklU  and  Tuuqiia  R.B 
nine  Hill  and  SchuvUdU  Haven  B.R. 
DanTlUe  and  PottiTllIe  Ballmd  (*» 


Tnii—  noflnlahed).  

B^Uroad. 


Uonnt  Carbon 
Port  Cartioii  BallToad 
BchDvlUll  Vallev  fiiB.  and  BrucfaM 
Mm  Creek  Ballroad  


Lrkena'a  Tallej  BaUroad 

Wleonlaeo  Gaaal  

Bwatara  Ballroad..., 
HoTfh  BntndiCBitaL 
Union  Oaoal  and  Pine  OroTs  Biandi 

Danphln  Company^  Hallroad.  _  

Balomore  and  Bruqnehaiuia  BaUroad 

SoBonehanna  Ttdemter  Canal  

York  and  Cnmberiaad  Ballroad.  

Ulna  HiU  BaUroad  

Nesfnebonlng  Ballroad.  

Boom  Bon  Baflway  

I>elalraK^  Laduwanna  ft  WeaL  B.B. 
pgniiff Iranla  Coal  Ca  BaOroad. . . . . 

Ballroad!  hj  IndlvldtialB  

Undeigioiind  BaUroada  


ToW.. 


87 


43 


TB8 


1< 


OS 
« 

M 

M 

b 

w 
u 

IM 
900 


1/0D 


mo* 

ITMM 


Taw 


The  pn^fress  of  the  trade  and  the  f  rodnctiw 
of  the  different  coal  districts  ia  exhibited  in  the 
foUowing  table.  In  the  second  column  msy  w 
observed  the  extraordinary  amount  of  tODiiage 
brought  down  the  Sohnylkill  canal  and  [he 
Soimng  railroad  for  shipment  from  fiichmoiU) 
6  miles  above  PUladelpMa ;  and  the  magnltade 
and  importanoe  of  tiw  trade  oauut  be  mm 
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forcibly  flbown  than  by  the  statoihent  d  the 
fact,  that  the  coastwise  tonnage  from  this  out^ 


let  alone  is  greater  than  the  whole  foreign  ton- 
nage of  the  port  of  New  York. 


SekoTlklll. 


Lablfb, 


ia  Mck  pe- 
riod cfl 


At.  I 

hr  Mch 
ptilDd. 


At,  Hunwl 


mr  tlw 


l+i.T6T 

Kim 
'mm 

1,II.V0I 

2.£i)^.'J0e 


1,078 
9,940 
6,828 


81,980 
8a,0T4 
80,SB9 
SS,110 
il,TW 
40,9M 
70,000 
198,000 
10^9U 
181,900 
146,911 
»S.M9 
118,010 
Ul,096 
ISMIB 
148,087 
879,648 
iS7,TW 
877,009 
429.408 
088,009 
«4S,»78 
680,747 
801,946 
799,099 
989,990 
1,114,090 
1,080JH4 
1,94«,418 
1,984,114 
1^1,970 


7,000 
48,000 
64,000 
84,000 
111,777 
48,700 
90,000 
108,8«1 
110,887 
78,907 
199,800 
148,470 
199,270 
90^aS8 
SVT.W 
901,006 
978.485 
810,000 
888,908 
487,600 
464,M0 
482,889 
472,4TB 
4»T,88» 
4M,8*T 
488,400 
W>,VXi 

«m,<oo 


111,014 
818,017 
M0,164 
619,8N 
4H,M8 
004,808 
t«19,000 


11,980 

t^.m 

r'T,:i4« 
ft^iiOO 
12:,Lt88 
li>H,ji01 
20.VI  i76 

m;)09 
e:.f..ii9T 
fl"-V86 

^ir.,<i» 

4.'tt<.i'tf9 
GTri.<t8B 

Tfi-.ieo 


JtG5 
1,1173 

4.S,il4T 

n.r.ia 

lirl,4T« 

1,CJI,C«8 

S,(r:;\iM 

8.S1J:.M1 
8.£.Vl,;t91 

4,ji:r,iao 

4,tiL-.V(i95 
MU.-(fll 
6.7.'^l.MQ3 


16309 
18,164 
16,887 
14,089 
84,687 
89,061 
9,080 
187,061 
138^ 
decTMM 
184,119 
191,«70 
199,048 

I^IM»4 

4*vce7 

S8.486 

M^.m 

]W,rj88 
t';^,  (80 

1!,780 

H-  W6 

]-".,T90 

^^.^78 
rL"-.«9 

ll».-i41 


19,049 


8,809 


886,978 


«7,1»4 


18,488 


1,679,809 


816,901 


49,708 


8,088,989 


7B0,M« 


84,188 


6,897^ 


1,106,604 


86,700 


18,081,189 


S,7M,3S« 


814,144 


tSt^OOO 


4,066,001 


889,708 


*  Debwmn  and  HndMD  Compmr.  t_P«iMylv«Bl»  Ood  CompwiT. 

t  N.  BtMoh  CmmI,  610,081;  DaUwHB,  LutowMUM  *  Vwtorn  B«Uir*y  Compmy,  806,080;  MidBhMiio>1n,  187,400. 


JUhjo-pMi. 


LectutJlt 


The  semi-anthracite  distriots  of  Ljkens  val- 
ley, Short  Mountain,  Dauphin,  Trevorton,  and 
Broad  Top,  produced,  in  addition  to  the  above, 
218,088  tons,  against  118,221  tons  in  186S.— 
The  cost  of  mioioe  and  deliveriDg  anthracite  in 
ears  at  the  month  of  the  mines,  varies  at  the 


different  localities  with  the  size  of  the  beds, 
their  sitoation  as  regards  easy  drainage,  the 
relative  proportion  of  coarse  and  fine  cmI,  and 
the  scale  upon  which  the  operations  are  con- 
ducted. The  lowest  estimate,  including  in  this 
the  cost  of  keeping  the  mine-cars  and  maohin- 
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617  In  order,  is  about  86  ota,  per  ton.  ^le 
bigheat  rarely  reachea  $1.  The  expensea  of 
deuvery  in  New  York  harbor,  which  is  the  most 
aooesnble  tide-water  oatlet,  of  tiie  Lackawanna 
coal,  b^ng  only  138  miles  by  railroad  from  it, 
are  estimated  at  1|  ot.  per 
ton  per  mile,  making  its  ao- 
toal  cost  at  EUzabethport^ 
withont  indnding  incidental 
expenses  and  interest  upon 
the  Mftital  of  the  railroad, 
only  aboat  $3.62  per  ton  for 
the  coal  mined  at  the  ter- 
minus of  the  road.  Indad- 
ing  an  eq>eniei,  it  m^y  safely 
be  estimated  to  oost  abont 
$4.  At  this  prioe,  anthracite 
has  heretofinv  been  sold  by 
the  cargo  in  New  York ;  bat 
by  reason  of  the  general  ad- 
vanoe  in  wages  t£e  last  few 
years,  this  most  be  r^arded 

as  the  mjnimnTn  oOSt  it  is 

likdy  to  reach. — ^The  anthra- 
<ate  mines  of  Rhode  Island 
were  disoovered  at  as  early 
a  period  as  those  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  first  notice  of 
^em  being  aboat  the  year 
1760.  No  attempts  to  work 
them,  however,  were  made 
raevuMU  to  Qie  year  1808. 
The  mines  ni>on  the  iBland, 
about  10  miles  nmih  of 
Newport,  were  then  opened 
and  worked  for  a  few  years 
attwolooalitiesabout  3  miles 
apart,  one  on  the  east  and  the 
wier  on  the  west  side  of 
the  island.  Difflooltieswere 
enoonntered  in  diqKMong  of 
the  coal,  and  after  spending 
some  thonaands  of  dollars^ 
the  enteiprises  were  aban- 
doned. At  diff««nt  times 
the  works  have  been  renewed 
and  abandoned ;  bat  &r  the 
last  7  years  they  have  been 
.  ^  steadily  proeecoted  on  Hie 
\  \  west  side  of  tiie  island,  pro- 
\  \dnoingfrom  600  to  1,600  tons 
g — '^of  ooal  per  month.  Dr.Wil- 
**  liam  Meade  describes  the  coal 
in  Jan.  1820,  in  Brace's 
Kineralo^oal  Joomal,  as 
being  14  feet  thick,  and  pro- 
.  -=  ^  dncing  with  the  labor  of  16 
I    *  ^3  from  10  to  20  ohald- 

U  J  roQSperday.  Byalatestate- 

ment^  it  spears  that  the 
yield  in  1866  was  abont 
7,000  tons;  and  the  whole  qnantitj  taken 
from  tiie  mines  unoe  the  oranpany  oommeneed 
operations,  is  abont  60,000  tcfOB.  In  1826, 
Prof  Sillimau  called  the  attention  cf  the  pnb- 
lio  to  thflee  minea,  in  an  eUmnte  report  In  the 
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AsMriosa  Jonnul  <rf  BnAmea.  He  fnmft  flu 
ooal  ignited  without  greater  difficoltf  than 
the  Fennsylvania  anthracitea,  and  burnt  with 
intense  and  long-oontinaed  beat  Dr.  Meade 
tiie  next  year  made  a  nmilar  report,  comparing 
the  ooal  very  fovorably  with  foreign  and  do- 
mestic  anthracites ;  and  bo  confident  was  be  of 
its  valnable  qaalitiee  as  a  fbel,  that  he  atteinpt- 
ed  to  intxodaoe  it,  with  the  charcoal,  into  blut- 
fornaoea  for  making  pif-iron,  and  actually  had 
a  quantity  of  it  earned  across  the  coontry  to 
Kingston,  Kass.,  where  at  that  time  fiinueei 
were  in  operation,  making  pig-iron  from  bog 
ores.  His  «q>erim«it  was  one  oi  the  fitstmk 
plicati<»s  of  antiiradte  to  tUa  pmposa.  Iba 
oily  other  notioe  we  have  seen  m  its  bong 
used  so  eaiiy,  was  at  Uanoh  CSinnk.  It  tf- 
pears  there  at  this  same  date  to  have  been  boo- 
oessfolly  employed,  mixed  with  eharooaL  Al- 
though  numerous  anthracite  mines  have  been 
discovered  in  Rhode  Island,  as  in  Bristol,  Faw- 
taoket,  and  large  sums  of  money  have  been 
expended  in  working  them,  all  have  proved  m- 
BUCoessfaLex^pting  those  of  PortsmoDUi,iipoD 
the  islaaa.  The  same  may  be  sud  of  thow 
opened  upon  the  extension  of  the  formatioD  at 
Mansfield  and  other  ptaoee  in  Bristol  comi^, 
Uass.  The  difficulty  does  not  appear  to  be  ia 
lack  of  ooal,  the  beds  being  numerous,  and  aoow 
of  them  of  large  rize;  but  by  reason  c^proxiiu- 
tf  of  granite  and  other  igneous  rocks,  th^  an 
greatly  shattered  and  ernshed,  so  that  a  laige 
proportimi  of  the  ooal  comes  out  In  a  fine  Btatt, 
unfit  for  any  use.   At  Portsmouth,  the  prind- 

{tal  of  8  adjacent  parallel  beds,  has  been  fl- 
owed down  a  slope  of  from  80°  to  85°  to  a 
depth  of  600  feet,  or  over  800  feet  Tertical,  and 
galleries  have  bera  driven  on  different  leveb 
more  than  1,000  feet  ftxim  the  shaft  The  bed 
is  found  of  irregular  thickness,  sometimee 
swelling  out  to  16  feet  of  coal,  and  then  con- 
tracting to  as  many  inches.  It  affords  Eome 
very  excellent  coal,  more  or  less  mixed,  how- 
ever, with  fine  ooal,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  screening.  It  is  more  dense  than  the  Fenn- 
^Ivania  antnrscite,  and  produces,  when  burned, 
■shea  man  bullqr  Imt  lighter.  It  is  some- 
what intennized  with  -white  quarts,  wbid 
taikes  the  plaoe  of  Uaok  date  conmum  in  Uia 
PenmvlTania  coals;  and  this,  togethw  with 
some  ferruginous  ingredients,  iwoduce  elioket^ 
when  the  ooal  is  bumed  at  a  hi^  temperature 
snd  strong  draft.  It  is  generally  fomid, 
however,  that  those  who  take  the  pains  to  on- 
derstand  its  peculiarities,  soon  learo  to  prefer  it 
to  other  anthracites  for  domestic  purposes,  and 
for  generating  steam.  It  is  eqiecially  esteemed 
for  engines  which  are  run  only  darisg  the  daf, 
the  engines  alw^a  finding  hi  the  monaag  * 
hot  bed  of  coals  beneath  the  lumps  of  antla*' 
(ute,  whidi  have  partially  omsamed  and  be- 
come eorerad  with  adies  without  ehBiuiU 
their  fonn.  The  ooal  requires  a  good  draft 
to  kindle  it,  but  a  moderate  <»e^  with  elow 
combnstion,  to  produce  its  best  effects.  IHien 
the  hi^  &ToraUe  poritioa  of  the  Bbode 
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Ua&d  ooal  Is  oouidieied  with  nfbrenoe  to  oon- 
Tenienoe  of  sawlying  the  denuud  fiv  fad, 
most  persons  inll  be  ready  to  oononr  In  &e 

observation  of  President  Qitchoook,  who  thus 
expresses  the  opinion,  which  eveiy  Boientiflo 
man,  who  has  i^ven  attention  to  this  subject, 
appears  also  to  have  arrived  at,  "  that  ere  long 
the  uithracite  of  Bhode  Island  will  be  consid- 
ered hj  posterity,  if  not  by  the  presentgenera- 
tion,  as  a  treaanre  of  great  valne."  The  geo- 
logical position  of  the  Bhode  Island  anthradte 
has  long  been  uncertain,  the  strata  of  slates  and 
sandstones  being  greatly  metamorphosed  by 
their  proximity  to  the  granitic  rocks.  The  fos- 
nl  plants,  however,  are  similar  to  those  found 
in  tne  ^e  coal  formation,  and  it  is  now  the 
generally  reoeiyed  opinion  ot  Keol<^iBta,  that 
the  groap  is  idmtical  with  it>— 4ne  interrening 
formations  between  it  and  the  gnmite  bdng  aU 
wanting.— In  Tuvinia.  ant^wnte  mines  have 
been  opened  withm  a  few  years  past  in  Uont- 
gomery,  Pulaski,  and  Wythe  coonties,  and  also 
•long  the  same  range  of  monntaios  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  Angnsta  county.  One,  or  at  the 
most  two  beds,  are  met  with,  ranging  along 
the  southern  side  of  the  long  parcel  ridges 
called  the  Brushy  monntuns,  and  sometimes 
distinguished  by  tiie  names  of  the  Little  Clinch, 
the  little  Walker,  and  the  Little  Oove  momi- 
tfuneL  In  Montgomery  county,  the  coal-beds 
are  met  with  in  Price^s  mouiU^un,  which  ex- 
tends frmn  New  river  aboot  7  miles  towud  the 
N.  £.  This  ridge  is  about  S  miles  wid&  and 
the  strata  lie  in  It,  arranged  in  antidinal  form, 
dipping  on  each  ude  toward  the  limestone, 
which  forms  the  two  valleja.  Against  this 
limestone  formaticm,  tiie  strata  of^Utea,  sand- 
stones, and  coal  abut  as  against  a  soUd  wall,  and 
the  ooal  basin  is  conseqaently  limited  by  it  on 
each  side.  It  is  rare  in  the  Appalachian  range 
to  meet  with  the  strata  thus  nnoonformab^ 
disposed;  but  this  region  is  peculiar  for  the  ex- 
traordinary displacements  of  the  surface,  and 
consequent  disarl-aDgement  of  the  order,  in 
which  the  same  groups  of  rook  elsewhere  sno- 
eeed  each  other.  The  limestone,  which  is  here 
in  contact  wit^  the  coal,  is  the  lowest  of  the 
great  calcareous  groups,  and  on  the  range  of 
these  formatiouB  mrther  north,  is  alw^s  s^m- 
rated  from  the  ooal  by  other  strata  of  manj 
thousand  twt  a^gregata  tluokness.  The  coal- 
beds  also  are  in  a  very  unusual  group  of  rooks, 
not  Uiose  which  constitute  the  true  coal  forma- 
tion, but  In  a  series  of  gray  sandstones,  which 
occur  below  the  great  conglomerate  bed,  that 
has  already  been  spoken  of  as  the  floor  of  the 
ooal  measures.  These  irregularities  are  unfa- 
vorable for  the  existence  of  many  or  large  beds, 
or  of  any,  indeed,  in  good  condition  for  work- 
injT,  It  appt^jtrs  probahlii,  fnnti  tlic  rcsiarTLi-* 
nf  Mr.  J,  l^  I^cslyy,  un  iicccmut  of  vliit-h  is 
pQlilialn'k]  ill  tlie  Tth  flDiiLiii]  rc'port  the  Vir- 
ginia iLiid  Tenaeadee  railroad  compajiy,  that  uvt 
mora  than  one  workable  bed  will  ever  be  met 
;  and  tbia  ia  liaUa  to  ba  grwtl;  disturb^ 
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ooal  by  the  shaking  which  the  whole  moun- 
tains have  experienced.  Such  is  indeed  its  con- 
dition along  much  ct  its  range  through  Fnlaski 
and  Bmythe  counties,  the  coal  being  shovelled 
out  of  some  of  the  beds  like  sand.  In  Brush 
moontain,  along  the  north-western  line  of  Mont- 
gomery counfy,  and  in  Price's  mountain,  6  or  7 
miles  Bonth-east  of  this,  some  very  good  coal  is 
mined ;  that  of  the  former  locality  being  free- 
burning  semi-bituminous  coal,  and  that  of  the 
latter  a  very  pure  anthracite,  of  which  an 
analysis  is  given  in  the  table  in  the  first  part 
of  this  article.  The  specimen  was  from  mmes 
lately  opened  on  Strouble^s  Bun,  which  were 
visited  oy  the  writer  in  Jan.  1867.  From  the 
proximity  of  these  mines  to  the  Virginia  and 
Tennessee  railroad,  vhlch  is  only  a  mile  and  a 
half  distant,  they  are  likely  to  assame  some 
importance.  The  neighboring  r^on  abounds 
in  the  beet  quality  of  nematite  iron  ore,  which 
ought  to  create  a  large  local  demand  for  fud; 
and  the  great  salt  works  near  the  western  cor- 
ner of  Smythe  county  already  consume  laige 

nititiea  of  wood  at  a  greater  cost,  probably, 
the  mineral  ooal  might  be  afforded  at 
ANTHBOPOLITES  (Gr.  opepvTrot,  a  man, 
and  XtSotj  a  stone),  fossil  remains  of  man. 
The  frequently  reputed  fossils  of  this  character 
generally  prove  to  have  bdonged  to  other  ani- 
mals; bnt  in  the  rooks  of  the  present  geologi- 
cal period,  sudi  as  the  limestones,  which  are  in 
prooeas  of  formation  on  the  coast  ot  the  West 
India  idanda,  it  has  hwpwed  that  human  ^1- 
etons  have  become  embedded  together  with  the 
remains  of  didl-fidi  common  to  that  regicm. 
A  portion  of  a  skelettm  embedded  in  the  hme- 
etone  from  the  eoast  of  Guadeloupe  is  depodted 
in  the  British  musenm,  and  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  same  skdeton  is  in  the  collection  (n 
the  medical  college  of  Charleston,  6.  0. ;  ai^ 
other  similar  spedmen  is  in  the  moMom  of  the 
Jiardindet  Plantei  in  Paris. 

ANTHBOPOLOGT  (Gr.  o^pMror,  man,  and 
Xoyor,  doctrine),  the  science  of  man,  or  of  hu* 
man  nature,  in  contrast  with  animal  natnre  and 
instinct  In  a  phymod  point  of  view,  man 
evidently  belongs  to  the  animal  kingdom  of  our 
gjobe,  and  to  the  vertebrate  type  of  organio 
oonftsmation.  There  are  severd  distinct  classes 
<3lt  Tertebrata;  snoh  as  l^da,  reptiles,  fidies, 
and  mammalia,  Kan  belongs  to  the  dass  mam- 
malia.— There  are  numerous  subdi  visions  of 
this  class  into  different  families,  genera,  spede& 
and  varieties,  bat  no  satisfactory  method  of 
classification  has  hitherto  been  devised  to  form 
distinctive  groups  of  spedes  in  each  order,  or 
define  the  Ikoitations  of  variety  in  each  paiiio- 
nlar  spedee ;  and  as  with  animds,  so  with  man. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  whole  hnman  race  be> 
\i.'nt^  ti>  I'liL-  fiLiiiily  Jiri'l  'Hic  I'LiT  iLe  tmni- 

bur  of  vnrictie-t  in  tliis  one  pjjci'u'fi  ixMriiiins  uiide- 
ttnnineil ;  ^■<im'(J  "vrritcrs  jnaltitig  3  (5isiiTiOtjom 
DliiLTS  Ci,  Jind  others  Again  15,  or  more,  accord' 
lag  to  the  point  of  view  nf  the  vowor,  wbs 
may  iridi  to  notioa  mily  tti^iasviad  dUtn»- 
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aodlyriB  of  varied  ftatnre,  form,  and  ehanoter. 
In  moat  reqpecta,  man  differs  widely  from  all 
Ijpes  <tf  tiie  anUnal;  bnt  one  ezceptiou  breaks 
uie  role  unpleasantly ;  the  which.  eridentlT' 
forms  a  link  between  the  monkey  and  man, 
is  too  like  the  latter  to  be  ntterly  denied  aa  an 
approximation  to  the  "hmnau  form  diTine." 
"uils  propinqaity  of  ontward  form  excites  a 
feeling  of  aversion;  bat  that  whioh  God  has 
oreat^  in  the  realms  of  nature  must  be  aooord- 
aut  with  dirine  wisdom,  and  therefore  worthy 
of  man^s  admiration  and  the  reverence  of  ha- 
man  reason. — In  a  natural  theory  of  olassifioar 
tioDf  broad  distinctions  are  first  made  and  tiien 
idnnte  d^rlsloiu,  Ti»  blasi  TnamiMli*.  roaj  be 
nibdlTided  into  the  ibiknrinff  series  of  gwerio 
types:  Thepordne,theoervme,theboTiiie,the 
equine,  the  nrrane,  the  canine,  the  feline,  the  hand- 
ea  tribei^  and  oertaia  mammalian  tribes  Inhabit- 
ing the  ocean,  snoh  as  whales,  seals,  and  the  like, 
^ese  are  very  broad  distinotiona,  to  whioh 
may  be  added  the  ovine  tribes,  not  very  Akt  re- 
moved from  the  antelope  and  deer  tribes ;  the 
rodent  tribes,  not  far  removed  in  some  of  their 
characteristics  ftvm  the  porcine  tribes;  the 
maisnpialia  and  hibernating  tribes,  near  the 
msine ;  the  weasel  and  ichneomon  tribes,  near 
the  fiaUne;  the  wolverine  or  glntton,  not  very 
distant  from  the  canine.  This  ^ves  14  broad 
distinctions  in  tbe  mammalian  class,  and  each  of 
Iheee  ad^ts  <xf  nnmeroos  snbdivimons,  to  dia- 
tingnish  genera  and  species  in  each  order.  The 
^ephanl^  rhiDOoeroe,  and  hippopotamus  we 
elaaa  aa  genera  belon^^  to  the  pordne  order, 
fx  tbo«{^  the  pig  does  aqiire  to  so  mncb 
honor  as  to  claim  reladonahip  with  the  m^ee- 
tio  elephant,  he  is  as  mnch  allied  to  him  as 
the  monkey  to  man.  The  rodent  types  we 
class  as  a  distinct  wder,  between  the  pordne 
and  the  cervine;  the  gtdnea-pig  being  really  a 
rodent,  and  the  elephant  himself  being  monarch 
of  the  t^pes  in  which  indsor  teeth  and  the 
proboscis  are  snpremely  oharaoteristio  of  peca- 
liar  developmenL  We  need  not  dwell  on  other 
types,  bat  come  at  onoe  to  the  bimana  and  the 
Quadrnmana.  We  may,  however,  state  that 
toe  hyena,  the  wc^  tbe  fi»z,  and  the  d<^  are 
dassed  in  iba  canine  wder  here;  and  other 
species  nsnally  placed  too  &r  apart)  are  bronj^t 
by  means  of  remote  affini^,  or  n^ual  oaoa- 
latifMi,  within  a  oommon  order  of  limitation  in 
oar  definitions.  The  man,  the  ape,  the  mon- 
key, and  the  laDaiir,£mn  ft  group  of  types,  witlk 
many  points  in  common,  as  compared  with 
other  forms  of  phytdoal  organinn.   In  S  of  the 

aaadramana  types,  t.  e.  monkeys  and  lemnra, 
lere  are  nnmeroos  species  and  varietaes;  in 
the  ape  tribe,  few ;  and  in  the  homau,  or  bi- 
mana, only  one.  Diversities  of  color,  featnre, 
form,  and  statore,  are,  however,  numerous  in  this 
one  &mily  or  q>ecies,  and  these  are  so  distinct 
and  diflbrent  in  some  respects,  as  to  soggest  to 
certain  minds  the  idea  of  a  difiinreut  ^^in  for 
each  variety.  The  Chinese  and  Ucmgoliaa 
tribes  difibr  BO  vridely  from  the  South  Sea  lal- 
aaders  and  the  Ualaya^  in  farm  and  ftatnn; 


and  these  again  from  the  AnstrsHan  noes  sod 

the  beaidlesB  red  Indiana  oi  America;  and  i& 
these  from  the  negro  tribes  ot  westeni  ud  «f 
soothem  Africa,  that  no  amonnt  of  iiige9u% 
can  satisfy  the  senses  of  thdr  common  ori^ 
and  snbseqaent  d^^erotaon.  Ihe  Indo-Ger* 
manic  or  Oanoaidan  tribes,  again,  are  not  Ua 
difibrent  from  the  forcing  types,  than  these 
are  from  each  other;  and  yet,  so  many  ponti 
are  common  to  all  races  of  tlu  hmnaa  binU;, 
that  mnoh  may  be  advanced  in  &vor  of  s  com- 
mon origin  and  snbseqaent  divaricatini,  catoed 
by  difference  of  dimate,  babita,  and  rdi^tn 
onltnre.— Blnmenbach  divides  the  hnman  qndei 

into6  VUieties,  CioBeifavijyttmgrMmjViMt^^ 

American,  Malay,  ^le  Oawoasian  he  dcsgribci 
as  having  a  wUte  akin,  ctiher  irith  a  &ir 
tint  or  mdining  to  nown:  red  che^  biir 
dark,  or  of  the  vanons  lighter  nnes,  oopiona,  soft, 
and  generally  early  or  waving ;  the  iris  dsit  in 
th(»e  with  brown  skin,  li^t  in  the  &ir  ts  ray 
complexion ;  large  craniam,  with  small  ftoe; 
the  upper  and  anterior  re^ona  of  the  head  ird 
developed,  with  the  face  faUing  pentendienlirir 
under  it ;  the  &ce  oval  and  sfcnu^t,  with  dis- 
tinct feattuea,  expanded  forehead,  nsiroir  nd 
rather  aquiline  nose :  month  small ;  fitsit  teeth 
of  both  jaws  perpendicnlar ;  lips  slij^th  emt- 
ed  or  tosaed  ont,  the  lower  lip  more  tiian  tb> 
upper;  the  chin  ftdl  and  rounded;  tbe  ownl 
feelingB  uid  iatdleotoal  powers  most  owrntio 
and  ansoeptible  of  the  hii^eat  cnltare  and  dt* 
velopment  This  variety  indndea  sH  the  in- 
dent and  modnn  Enn^ieaoa  (e»)^  tiie  linm); 
the  former  and  mweni  inhabitanta  of  Wcsten 
Aida  as  &r  as  t^e  river  Oby,  the  Oaqnaa  bh, 
and  the  Ganges;  i  «.  Assyrians,  Hedes,  Oul- 
deans,  Barmatians,  S(7thiansj  and  Flaithiu&i 
tiie  Philistines,  Jews,  ^OBnitnaus,  and  in- 
habitants of  Syria  generally ;  the  Tartan  pt^ 
eriy  BO  called ;  the  tribes  now  ooem>yiag  w 
chain  of  the  Oanoasos ;  Georgians,  C&css^ana, 
Armenians,  Miogrdians,  Tur^  Arabian^  Per 
dans,  A^hana,  and  Hindoos  of  hi^  caste;  ^ 
Egyptians,  Abyssiiuans,  Goanches,  and  norOi- 
em  Afiicana.  The  second  or  MoDgc^  n- 
riety  are  characterized  by  black  eyee  and  u 
olive-colored  skin,  in  many  oases  very  BgbL 
Black,  str^lc^t,  atnniK  thinly  flmuahcd  hur; 
littie  or  no  beard;  hMd  of  a  aqoare  &m 
with  ft  onall  and  low  forehead ;  broad  and 
flattened  &oe  with  the  features  lunniug  to- 
gether ;  the  glabella  flat  and  very  broad;  now 
small  and  flat;  roonded  cheeks,  projeodng ex- 
ternally ;  narrow  and  linear  aperture  of  ^ 
eyelids ;  eyes  placed  very  obl^ndy ;  dif^  pro- 
jection of  the  chin ;  thick  lips ;  la^evs;  stit- 
are,parfaeularlyin  the  countries  near  the  Dwtn 
pole,  inferior  to  that  of  Europeans.  It  isdada 
the  tribes  of  central  and  northern  Asia,  as  toe 
Mongols,  Oalmncks^andBariats;  theKantehM^ 
Danriana,  Tungooses,  aod  OOTeans;  the  ear 
moledes,  Tukagers,  Koria^  Tohooktobee0,uM 
.  Kamtohatdales;  tbe  Chinese  and  tbe  Japane^ 
the  inhabitants  of  Tibet  and  Bootin,  « 
^dOf  OocMnrCQiiiu,  Ava,  fegi^  Canabodi^ 
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UUM,  and  Sam;  uie  Flmu,  the  uquanden,  and 
Etqnimanx.  The  third  or  £thi^ian  Taiiety 
f  8  thos  described :  skin  and  eyes  black :  hair 
black  and  W00U7 ;  flknlloompresBed  laterally  and 
elongated  toward  the  front;  forehead  low, 
narrow,  and  danting;  oheek-bonespromhiait; 
jaws  narrow  and  prc^eoting ;  npper  front  teeth 
obUqne;  chin  reoeding;  the  eyes  prominent; 
nose  broad,  thick,  flat,  and  oonftisea  with  the 
external  Jaw;  the  lips  thick,  psrticolarly  the 
npper  one.  All  the  natiTes  dt  Africa  beI<Hig  to 
this  variely,  except  those  of  the  north,  wMch 
are  classed  with  the  Oanoaman  races.  Thefonrth 
or  American  variety  are  described  as  baring 
the  skin  daA  and  more  or  less  of  a  red  tint; 
strong  rindgfat  Uadc  hair:  beard  scanty; 
ooantenanoe  and  fbrm  of  skoll  not  unlike  the 
Mongolian  type.  The  forehead  low,  eyes  deep, 
fine  broad,  putionlarly  across  the  cheeks,  bat 
not  so  flattened  aa  in  the  Mongolian  races; 
month  large,  and  lips  rather  thick.  This  va- 
riety indndes  all  the  aboi^nal  Americans,  ex- 
cept the  Esqninianx.  'Die  fifth  or  Malay 
variety  is  distingaished  by  a  skin  of  brown 
color,  from  a  light  tawny  to  a  deep  brown; 
hair  black,  abnndant,  and  more  or  less  early ; 
head  rather  narrow ;  bones  of  tiie  &ce  lan^ 
and  promiaoit ;  nose  frill  and  broad  toward  ^e 
apex ;  month  large.  In  this  variety  are  inda- 
ded  the  inhabitants  of  Malacca,  Somatra, 
Jan^  Bwnea  Odebes,  and  the  a^aoent  Asiatic 
Ides ;  of  the  Molnooa,  Ladnm^  HiUlp^ncL  Ma- 
rian, and  Oardine  grcH^;  of  NewHdland, 
Kew  Chdnea,  KewZealand,YanIMem6n*BLand, 
and  of  all  the  Sonth  sea  Islands, — Onvier  makes 
only  8  prinoipd  dirifdons;  t.  «.  the  ()ancacdan, 
the  Mongolian,  and  the  Ethiopian ;  remaining 
donbtfol  in  regard  to  the  disunct  characteris- 
tics of  the  Malay  and  the  American  varieties. 
Dr.  Prichard  divides  the  species  Into  7  princi- 
pd  varieties ;  i. «.  the  Iranians,  who,  m  the 
form  of  the  sknll  and  In  other  phydcal  charao- 
ters,  resemble  Europeans,  or  the  Oanoadan  va- 
riety ;  the  Turanians,  who  are  nearly  the  same 
with  the  Mongolians  of  other  writers ;  the 
aborigind  Americana,  except  the  Esqoimatix 
and  some  others  resembling  them;  the  Hotten- 
tots and  Bndmien;  the  liteeroes;  tibe  Fapuas 
wwodly-hdrednalioiufrf'PDlyneda;  theAl- 
fooron,  and  Australian  races.  These  dlstino- 
tions  are  made  with  rdbrsnoa  to  diflbrences  of 
form  and  feature,  color,  statare,  Ac  Varieties 
of  form  are  mainly  referable  to  differences  in 
the  structure  and  proportions  of  the  skdetun, 
and  particularly  in  the  varied  forms  <st  the 
skull.  Dr.  Prichard,  in  his  "Researches," 
first  makes  8  prindpal  divisions  in  regard  to 
the  peculiar  forms  of  the  skull :  the  symmetri- 
cal  or  ovd  fbrm ;  the  narrow  and  elongated  or 
prognathous  skull ;  the  broad  and  square  front- 
ed or  pynuuidd  sknll.  The  qrmmetricd  or 
ovd  form  indndes  all  the  Indo-Atlantio  or 
Iranian  nations,  comprising  the  countries  from 
the  Himal^a  mountains  to  the  Indian  ooean, 
induding  the  whole  (rfHIndoBtan  and  the  Deo- 
ean,  ae  well  aa  Perda  and  AxaUft;  and  ftom 


tib>e  Ganges  to  Oie  dioree  of  the  Atlantic^  in- 
dncUng  the  north  of  Africa  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  Europe.  In  this  variety,  the  hMd  to 
rounded  and  more  even  than  in  the  otims; 
the  forehead  more  expanded ;  the  npper  max- 
illary bones  and  zygomatic  arches  are  formed  to 
^ve  the  face  an  ovd  shape,  bdng  also  nearly 
on  a  plane  with  the  forehead  and  cheek-bones, 
and  does  not  project  toward  the  lower  part. 
The  cheek-bones  neither  prqleot  outward  and 
laterdly  nor  forward.  The  alveolar  process  of 
tiie  upper  Jaw  is  well  rounded,  and  slightiy 
curved  vartioaUj^nving  the  teeth  a  perpendio- 
nlar  direction. — TiiQ  narrow  and  elongated  or 
prognathous  aknll  is  foand  in  the  negroes,  the 
Pmu&  Alfonrous,  AnstraUans,  KewZeaiuiaa% 
and  oma  ndghboring  Ooeanio  nations;  bni 
tiie  most  marked  specimens  occur  in  tiie  ne- 
groes of  the  Gold  GoAst.  These  skulls  ^re  the 
utea  of  laterd  compresmon  and  doogation. 
The  dieek-bones  prqject  forward  and  not  oat- 
ward laterally.  The  apper  Jaw  is  lengthened 
and  projects  forward,  giving  a  similar  prcgeo- 
tioa  to  the  dveolar  ridge  and  the  teeth,  and 
thus  diminiBhing  the  facial  angle. — The  broad, 
sqaare-faoed  pyramidd  skull  bdongs  to  the 
Turanian  or  northern  Adatio  nations,  8a- 
moiedee,  Yakagers,  Eoriaos,  Eamtohatddea, 
Tohooktohees,  Tungusians,  Ohinese,  Indo-Chi- 
nese, Tangutiana,  and  Japaaese^  part  ot  the 
Tartar  race,  the  Finnish  race  in  £an^  the 
Esqoimaa^  the  aborigind  American^  and  the 
Hottentots.  The  Mtmgols  form  a  fidr  aver- 
age nit  this  type,  and  the  Esquimaux  tiie  mosk 
examerated  spedmen.  Its  most  striking  char^ 
aetmstio  Is  the  laterd  outward  prelection  (tf 
the  zygomata,  and  this  is  so  coodderable  that 
lines  drawn  from  each  and  touching  the  ddea 
of  the  frontal  Ixme,  will  meet  a  very  littie  way 
above  the  apex  of  the  forehead.  The  cheek- 
bones project  from  under  the  middle  of  the 
orbit,  and  torn  backward  in  a  large  arch  or 
curve.  The  orbits  are  large  and  deep;  the 
npper  part  cnF  the  face  runar^bly  flat ;  the  nasd 
bones  and  the  n>ace  between  the  eye-brows 
being  nearly  on  the  same  plane  with  tiie  clieek- 
bonee. — Theee  varieties  are  not  dways  very 
distinctiy  marked.  There  are  many  individoal 
cases  of  negroes  remarki^e  for  the  beauty  and 
qnad-EoK^teancaatftf  thdr  foatnre^  and  many 
spedmou  of  Eoropean  beads  In  wfaidi  the 
narrowness  <3i  the  aknll,  tbe  lowness  of 
tiie  forehead,  and  the  prominence  of  the  Jawg^ 
approach  tiie  negro  type,  wlule  otliOTs  resemble 
strongly  the  brc«d  and  fiat^taoed  Tartars  or 
Ohinese.— Fn^essor  Weber  has  arranged  the 
various  shapes  of  the  human  pdvis  itt4olaBBe8; 
the  oval,  the  round,  the  square,  and  the  cond- 
form  or  oblong;  and  observes  tha^  dthou^ 
the  ovd  is  the  most  general  form  in  Eunmeans, 
the  round  in  the  Americans,  the  sqtiare  m  the 
Mongolians,  and  the  oblong  in  tne  Africans^ 
yet  ^edmens  of  each  of  these  forms  may  be 
xbnna  in  all  the  difibrent  races.— Other  points 
as  conformation  di^r  as  weQ  as  tiie  aknU  and 
tiie  pdvto,  fn  tiie  {oindpd  varlettea  of  the 
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ipedet.  Tin  duit  of  ibe  negn  is  gnualty 
more  expanded  than  that  ct  the  European,  the 
■termun  mora  arched,  the  ribs  ]»rgfir  and  more 
roaodlj  oorved.  Th«  finvarm,  measured  ia 
proportion  to  the  up^  arm,  and  to  the  height 
of  the  bodf,  is  longer  in  the  negro  race  than  In 
the  European.  The  knees  appear  iU-ehapen, 
the  bones  of  the  leg  bend  oQt  from  beneath 
them,  and  tnm  the  fact  ontward  awkwardly, 
whence  they  have  been  called  "  splay-footed." 
Bat  Uie  tibia  and  fibola  are  more  convex  than 
in  the  Gancasian  races ;  the  feet  are  flat ;  in* 
stead  of  bein«  arohed.  tbe  os  oalda  forms  near- 
ly a  straight  line  with  the  rest  of  the  tarsns ; 
Uie  calves  the  leg  are  ehort  and  highly  sita- 
ated,  near  the  hams ;  the  hands  generally  nar- 
row and  the  fingers  long. — Some  writers  have 
mqftposed  the  lowest  ijve  of  negeo  to  Ibrm  » 
■ort  of  intermediate  gnde  between  flie  Eoro- 
peaa  and  the  ape ;  bnt  there  is  no  important 
nature  in  wbioh  the  difference  between  the 
most  d^;raded  hnman  l^pe  and  the  h^ghMr  ^pe 
k  not  very  much  greater  than  that  which  sepap 
rates  the  lowest  from  the  highest  £aro- 
pean.  The  characters  of  form  which  the  low- 
est class  of  negroes  present  are,  no  doabt, 
more  like  those  of  the  ape  than  those  of  Enro- 
peans  are ;  still,  the  approximatioD  is  bat  slight, 
and  a  vast  ap&oe  is  len;  between  them. — Consid- 
erable difference  oocnrs  in  the  average  stature 
of  the  diffiarent  races,  as  well  as  in  feature,  form, 
and  color.  In  the  temperate  climates  oC  Eu- 
rope tbe  moat  prerailiiig  heights  ray  between 
5  and  6  feet  for  mtHaa.  and  somewhat  Urn  tar 
females.  Giants  and  dwar&,  of  oonrse^  are  not 
inclnded  in  this  average,  as  they  are  very  rare, 
and  eqoally  exoeptiond  in  evei^  race,  north- 
em  Europe  the  average  height  is  gener^ly 
nearer  6  feet  than  6.  while  in  sonthem  Eimme 
the  opposite  pnvaiJs.  Still  greater  variettea 
of  stature  occur  amongst  tbe  aboriginal 
races  of  America.  The  Pemnaoa,  the  naBons 
of  Terra  del  Fnego  and  of  Ifootka  Sonnd,  the 
Esqnimaox  and  the  Ohaymas,  are  all  desOTibed 
by  travellers  as  very  diminutive,  while  thePar- 
aguays,  Oaribbses^  Cherokees,  and  the  natives 
m  the  regiouB  immediately  n<^th  of  Oanada,  are 
said  to  be  much  above  tbe  average  height  of 
Eort^woni.  The  Patogonians  are  also  g^ieral- 
Ir  very  tall,  commco^  S  feet,  and  often  moreu 
The  stature  of  the  Afiioan  raoe  i^pears  to 
maintain  about  the  same  average  as  tb«t  o£  Eu- 
ropeans, The  Hott^tots  are  below  the  general 
aize,  and  the  Bushmen  are  still  more  cumhin- 
tive,  4^  feet  being  the  average  b^g}it  of  the 
men,  and  4  feet  tmU  of  the  womoi.  The  Oaf- 
frea,  on  the  olber  hand,  the  neighboring  tribe 
to  the  Hottentots,  are  remarkable  for  lieight 
and  strength.  Ibe  people  of  the  north  of  i^ia 
and  those  of  tiie  north  of  Europe  near  the  pole, 
Laplanders,  and  Samoiedes,  are  generally 
shorter  than  those  of  lower  latitudes  and  more 
temperate  climates,  while  the  Chinese  and 
J^Mueae,  who  resemble  them  in  form  and 
iwore,  are  about  the  same  in  stature  as  the 
SiinqM»nB,r--The  qtedfio  oharaotoistics  of  the 


lumuBi  cxaokm,  eon^md  with  ttat  oCsd- 
mals,  areKnnd  in  thepeoofiar  adsptatione  of 
all  the  parts  to  station  and  action  la  die  erect 
attitude.   The  positiou  of  tbe  &ce  immediately 
beneath  tbe  bram,  witb  its  front  nesdy  in  Uie 
same  plane  as  tbe  forehead,  is  peculiar  to  nun, 
for  the  crania  of  the  chimpanzee  and  mng- 
ontang,  which  approach  nearest  to  tint  <tf  man, 
are  edtogether  posterior  to  tbe  face,  and  not 
above  it.  This  peculiarity  of  the  hnmuiliead 
and  face  is  also  adqited  ipecisUy  to  the  erect 
atdtude,  in  wbioh  position  the  pluie  <^  tbe 
orbits  is  nearly  horuontal,  the  cavities  U  tin 
nose  in  the  beet  ^Urection  for  inhaUng  odni 
prooeedittg  from  below  or  fnxn  irouwL— Hm 
vertebral  oolQmn,'in  man,  thon^  not  fitoiUj 
Btrai^t,  has  its  curves  so  nioety  balmoed,  tint 
when  the  body  is  ereot  a  vertical  lh»  drtn 
from  Its  SDmmit  would  fidl  exactly  oa  the 
centre  ot  its  base.  It  increases  auo  in  m 
and  Btmigth  from  above  downward,  and  tba 
lumbar  portiim,  besidfl  b^ng  very  stroDg,  is 
also  d  oaBudderal^  length.  The  lumbar  m- 
tebne  in  man  are  6  in  number,  while  in  tbe 
^>es  there  are  but  4. — ^The  base  of  tbe  ham 
vertebral  oolumn  ia  placed  on  a  sacnuD  d 
greater  pr^rtional  breadth  than  that  of  sd^ 
aidmaL    Tne  sacrum  is  remarkably  anbtA 
forward,  and  fixed  between  two  widely  ei- 
panded  baunob  bones,  forming  tbe  lat^  willi 
below  of  a  very  broad  pelvis.  The  pel™ 
every  other  ^>eaes  is  very  diflbroit  frostba 
human,  b^ig  alwqrs  l<mger  and  nsnower,  villi 
B^msUer  apace  between  tbe  Iliac  baws  ud 
lowest  rib&  the  saerom  lengthoied  and  reduced 
in  width,  tbe  ale  <tf  the  il^  much  lees  expand- 
ed, and  tbe  whole  pelvis,  instead  of  fonuing  an 
an^^e  with  the  vertebral  column,  as  in  am,  is 
almost  in  the  same  line  with  it. — ^The  lover 
extremities  of  man  are  remarkable  for  tb^ 
length,  which  ia  proportaonal^f  greater  thai 
that  (a  any  other  mamnial,  except  utekanganM. 
The  hnman  femur  is  distii^puuied  by  its  grot 
length,  by  the  obliquity  and  length  of 
and  by  its  bdng  directed  somewhat  obliqDe]' 
inward  toward  that  of  tbe  oppodte  ^de, 
to  bring  the  knees  more  diraotly  under  tlw 
pelvis.    Owing  to  this  great  cwpan^n 
length  of  the  human  fiamnr,  Uie  arma  of  anua 
only  extend  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  while 
those  of  the  chimpanzee  reach  to  the  lera  « 
tbe  knees,  and  those  of  the  <vang-ontangtot|ie 
ancles.— The  human  foot,  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  whole  body,  is  lai^,  broader,  aad 
stronger  than  that  of  any  other  mamnifll  l" 
the  erect  |>(^tion  it  is  at  right  angles  intli 
leg,  and  is  in  contact  with  the  ground  at  bw 
ends.   The  sole  of  the  foot  is  concave,  and  tbe 
weight  of  the  body  &Ils  on  tbe  summit  of  an 
arch,  of  which  the  astragalus,  supported  belov 
by  a  very  strong  ligament,  represents  the  key- 
stone, the  principal  points  of  support  bemg  w 
large  and  arched  oe  cahna,  and  the  antsriofex- 
tremities  of  the  metatarai  bones.  The 
and  e&ae  of  tbe  foot  enable  man  alone,  t£ta.w 
mammalia, to  stand vfoa  one  leg.  ThanatmU 
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Mntaet  of  tb«  oi  ealdswith  the  gronnd,  andito 
ar^fid  Ibrm,  are  abo  peonliar  to  man.  Apes 
iam  08  oaldsamaO,  straight)  and  man  cr 
less  rdsed  from  the  groond,  which,  when  stand- 
ing, they  tonch  only  with  the  outer  ride  of  the 
rest  of  uie  foot,  while  in  animals  more  remote 
from  man^  the  anfj^e  which  the  os  oalois  forms 
with  the  tibia  la  still  more  aoote,  and  the  foot 
being  more  narrow  and  elongated,  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  toes  only  a»ne  in  contact  with  the 
gromid.  The  foot  of  the  monkey  is  further  di»- 
tingniahed  from  that  of  man  by  the  great 
length  of  foor  of  its  toe&  and  the  separation  of 
the  most  internal  from  the  rest,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  can,  when  necessary,  be  opposed  to 
them  in  action,  like  a  thnmh.  This  toe  cor- 
leqKHids  to  the  great  toe  in  posUioii,  bat  in- 
stead ot  being  the  largest  €t  the  five^  as  in 
Bian,  tt  is  the  smallest  of  the  monkey's  toes,  or 
rather  of  the  fingers  of  the  posteriw  handsj  for 
monkeys  are  fonr-handed,  all  their  eztremitieB 
bein^  alike  adapted  for  prehenaion.  and  for 
oUnging  to  the  branches  of  trees. — ^Man  alone 
is  two-handed.  "  That  which  ooastitates  the 
hand,  properly  so  called,"  says  Ouvier  {Segne 
Animal,  i.  p.  78),  "  is  Ihe  faonlty  of  oppoexng  the 
thnmb  to  uie  ouer  fin^rs  to  seixe  the  most 
minnte  objects;  and  this  faonlty  is  carried  to 
the  highest  perfection  in  man,  in  whom  the 
whole  anterior  extremity  is  free,  and  can  be 
used  in  prehension,"  Hands  thos  defined  occnr 
only  in  man,  and  in  the  ape  and  maiikaiy 
tribes,  one  forming  a  himanons  order,  oontaiiH 
ing  only  one  genus  and  one  ^eeie^  man ;  the 
ot£er  a  qnadmnuinoas  order,  containing  three 
nnera,  apes,  monkejn,  kmnrs,  and  each  of 
these  again  oomprinng  few  or  many  dififorent 
species. — With  one  exception  fin  the  fosail 
genus  at»opioth«rium\  man  diners  from  an- 
imals by  the  equality  of  the  length  of  all  his 
teeth,  and  by  their  equally  close  proximity  to 
one  another  in  the  jaw.  Even  the  chim- 
panzee and  orang-outang  have  the  canine 
teeth  longer  than  tba  others,  and  an  interval  in 
'the  line  of  teeth  in  each  side  of  each  jaw,  to 
jeoeive  the  prolonged  canine  teeth  of  the  oppo- 
nte  Jaw. — The  phy^ological  characteristics  of 
the  human  organism  are  hardly  less  remarka- 
Ue  than  the  anatomioal  straotore  and  propor- 
tions. Man  oan  live  on  ahnost  any  part  of  tiie 
l^be^  and  thrive  Intiie  extremes  of  oliinato  and 
atempnature.  The  Greenlaoders  and  Bsqui- 
maox  have  reached  between  70^  and  80°  of  N. 
lat,  while  the  red  men  of  Amoioa  and  tlw 
n^^  of  Africa  Uve  under  the  equator ;  and 
Europeans,  even,  accustomed  to  a  temperate 
climwte,  can  habituate  their  ftames  to  either  of 
the  extremes  of  oold  or  heat,  and  have  repeat- 
edly been  known  to  do  so  with  considerable 
ease.  In  aooordance  with  this  adaptation  to 
extremes  of  climate,  man  oan  Uve  on  almost 
every  variety  of  fbod.  In  the  polar  radons 
he  subsists  mainly  on  animal  food,  and  that  of 
a  tatty  kind ;  in  the  torrid  xone,  almost  exclusive- 
ly on  vegetable  diet  and  fiuinaoeous  fbod; 
while  in  the  teinperate  raua  he  isomniTOrooi, 


and  lives  habitually  on  a  mixed  diet.  He  also 
subsists  with  equal  fiunlity,  within  raven  limits, 
under  Tarioua  degrees  of  atmo^berio  pres- 
sure. The  valleys  and  the  devated  pl^ns  of 
table-lands  in  South  America,  some  of  wliic^ 
are  10,000  feet  above  the  level  4^  the  sea,  are 
both  inhabited  by  man,  the  barometer  standing 
in  the  valleys  at  80,  and  in  the  elevated  phuns 
at  only  30  inches.  The  spes  are  unlike  man  in 
this  capacity  of  living  uiywhere  upon  the 
globe.  The  chimpanzee  and  orang-outang  are 
confined  to  the  islands  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra, 
the  coasts  of  Guinea,  and  some  other  parts  of 
Africa,  and  there  even  they  are  few  m  num- 
ber. It  requires  immense  precaution  to  pre- 
serve them  on  the  joomey,  when  removed 
from  their  own  nativt  clinute  to  aoolder  re- 
gion; and  with  all  the  oare  th^  human  art  oan 
suggest  and  bestow,  they  soon  become  diseased, 
linger  a  few  months,  and  die. — Kan  is  further 
remarkable  for  his  slowgrowUi,  and  the  length 
of  time  consumed  in  helpless  infancy  and  ten- 
der youth.  The  greatest  age  to  which  the  ape 
is  known  to  attam  is  80,  while  man  lives  £n&- 
qnendy  three  times  as  bng,  and  sometimes 
more.  However  wide  the  pnyslcal  differences 
between  man  and  other  types  of  the  mammalia 
maybe,  the  moral  and  the  mental  charaoteristios 
<^  his  nature  place  him  stall  more  distant  from 
the  nature  of  the  animal.  Blumenbach  de- 
scribes man,  as  being  "  erect,  two-handed,  un- 
armed, rational,  endowed  witii  speech ;  a  prom- 
inent chin;  4inoi8or  teeth  above,  and  4  b^ow; 
all  the  teetii  equally  approximated ;  the  canine 
teeth  of  t2ie  same  leo^  as  the  others ;  the 
lower  intrfson  erect"  This  is  rather  zooli^cal 
in  style  and  dharaoter.  Dr.  Prichard  observes 
that  "  the  sentimentfl,  feelings,  sympathies,  in- 
ternal consciousness,  and  mind,  wiUi  the  hab- 
itudes of  life  and  aotion  thence  resulting  are 
the  real  charaoteristics  of  humanity,"  This  de- 
scription is  less  zoological  in  color  and  outline, 
but  still  it  seems  but  meagre  for  the  portrait  of 
a  man,  or  an  outline  of  his  nature. — And  here 
we  come  to  the  main  question,  of  anthr^olo- 
gy,  or  the  science  of  human  natcre.  What 
constitutes  a  man  !  and  what*  distinguishes  a 
human  creature  from  any  other  animal,  except 
the  outward  fonnt  Beh^ous  culture,  and  the 
principle  of  human  reason,  progres^jig  in  de- 
vdopment  to  perodve  and  to  revere  the  di- 
Tioe.  A  man  IS  human  only  in  so  much  as 
he  is  conscious  of  a  divine  principle  within ; 
just  and  noble  in  his  personality;  willing  to 
ootoerate  with  Qod  in  elevating  man  from  the 
idolkry  of  sdf;  and  the  slavery  of  animal  fe- 
rocity, to  a  otmsciousness  of  human  duty  and 
divine  humili^.  Self^  is  the  narrow,  limited, 
animal  development  of  nature ;  uiuel^  the 
consciousness  of  infinite  existence,  the  meta- 
morphods  from  animal  to  human.  By  this 
tra^ormation,  man  awakens  from  the  sleep  of 
death,  the  grave  of  dead  materiality,  into  the 
ocmsciousness  of  spiritual  life  and  understand- 
ing. In  lieu  of  bdng  proud  of  worldly  cun- 
ning, and  power  to  qiolhUe  his  f^w-man 
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(aa  a  Ikm  giftad  wiUl  flie  mtrgr  *Dd  mMoi  to 
eonqner  and  appnwiiite  the  fleah  and  Uood  of 
weaker  aninuila),  the  hmnn  bdno,  metamor- 
phosed hy  religUnuoidtaro,  ktfres  the  irarld  ot 
narrow  sel^  ue  nature  m  the  bmte,  and  as- 
mmes  the  universal  sel^  or  tiie  perwmal  on- 
ad^  at  one  vith  the  dlTine ;  Uvea  in  a  new 
world  d  thought  and  feeling,  whidi  is  tmly 
homan.  A  knowledge  of  these  tno^fotmationa 
and  developments  oonstitntea  the  science  of 
man,  as  diatingnlBhed  from  that  of  *tiiTniJ  na- 
ture, aothropdogy  inoontradistiotion  from  zool- 
ogy, ethnolt^,  uidordinaij  mental  philosophy. 
And  here  we  may  observe^  that,  as  the' inward 
feelings  give  perpetual  pla^  to  the  features  and 
tiie  gestores  of  ihe  body,  so  that  the  phymog- 
Domy  and  oaniage,  the*oatward  bearing  and 
the  mamLOV  of  a  mian,  reveal,  to  aome  extent, 
the  e&ieaUoii  and  the  raltnre  d  the  mind,  we 
may  easily  conoeiTe  the  poariUlity  d  ages  of 
peobliar  onltore  in  a  raoe,  or  d  perpetnal  ia- 
ooltcre  and  d^roneration,  in  some  tribes  of  the 
great  family  of  man,  prodnciug  sach  effects  of 
phyrical  deviation  from  the  perfect  or  ideal 
''hnman  fwm  divine"  that  many  races  now 
resemble  apes  as  mnoh  aa  men,  from  the  con- 
stant play  of  animal  propensities  alone,  within 
their  poor,  degraded  souls.  Not  that  all  races 
physically  ng^y  and  deformed  are  really  more 
jbiaeooB  in  their  moral  nature  than  some  other 
races  less  distorted  from  tiie  physical  ideal 
standard ;  bat  they  are  gonerally  weaker  in 
fhxir  powers  and  th^  instincts,  as  the  mangy 
dog  or  the  h^ena  are  inferior  in  form  and  en- 
ergy to  the  nroeioiu  bloodhonnd;  or  the  half- 
starved  oat  to  the  deek  tlffsr  or  the  liw. 
Unable  to  do  Justice  in  a  faw  uiort  pages  to  tiie 
elevated  soienoe  of  homan  nature,  as  compared 
with  that  of  animals,  we  give  a  few  broad  out- 
lines to  suggest  to  ot^er  minds  the  vast  pro- 
portions of  the  sutiject,  properly  defined  aa 
anthropology.  The  outward  forni,  aa  we  have 
seen  above,  differs  in  its  leading  features  from 
all  ^rpes  of  the  ammal,  although  it  much  resem- 
bles them  in  many  points,  and  more  eroecially 
the  apes ;  bat  human  nature  differs  widely  from 
the  animal,  in  being  able  to  progress  from  in- 
fiuitine  iostinotnal  limitation  to  adult  human 
oonsdousness,  perceiving  infinite  wisdom  in 
creation  and  Infiidte  love  in  the  Oreator,  and 
an>iring  to  ocnmnnne  with  hl^ier  b^ngs^  and 
advanoe  in  love  and  vrisdinn  to  etend^.  Ja 
human  nature  there  are  three  orders  of  instinct 
and  emotion,  capable  of  infinite  develt^moit, 
unknown  to  animals,  and  little  understood  by 
man  himself  when  undeveloped :  these  are  Hie 
religions  instincts  and  aspirations;  ^e  sodol 
and  political  Instincts  and  sentiments ;  and  the 
natural  instincts  and  feelings,  or  the  love  of 
nature,  properly  so  called.  These  impel  man 
to  cultivate  religion,  politics,  philosophy,  and 
science,  in  all  their  various  phases  and  devel- 
opment. Animfilff  have  uo  impulses  of  this 
kmd,  no  instincts  of  so  hi^  an  order.  True, 
they  have  the  germs  of  some  of  ^ese,  as  we 
may  aee  in  certain  tribes  of  turds  9od  beaata 


^egariondyoigniind  ftr^raikr  or  ftr  sdf- 
proteotion;  aa  wolves  and  wSd  dogi  ]mt  h 
tnof^i  and  eertdn  wary  Urd^  wmch  Uts  fa 
flodu^  phoe  Bentinela  or  ontposts  atafitaos 
to  warn  ftem  of  iV>[Hoaobing  danger,  irlule  the 
masaiaoooiq^  in  feeding  orinseddogibod. 
These  geniu,  however,  of  gcegarions  poUoy  nd 
art,  remain  forever  m  tae  narrow  qihm  vt 
rimple  instinct,  and  never  grow  into  a  ideDoe. 
The  principle  of  raasan,  like  the  paarioos  md 
the  instinots  of  the  human  soul,  u  ii^te  in 
essence  or  universal  and  toogreedve  in  denlop- 
ment,  while  both  the  reasoning  and  ttie  in- 
stinctive powers  are  limited  and  stationaiy  in 
all  the  lower  unimala.  And  yet  animalB  lure 
finite  genna  of  all,  or  nearly  ^  the  emotiaH 
and  the  instincts  of  the  human  scnl  Tb^ 
have  powen  of  obaemtion  and  d  m- 
aoa,  so  asto  bemoreor  lasssnsoepliUeafedD- 
oation  OT  of  tr^idng.  Hie  limita  of  derdcip- 
ment,  however,  are  reatrioted  within  umnr 
bounds,  in  all  tiie  orguiio  beings  of  MU-^obe, 
with  one  exccfption.  and  tiiat  one  is  una.  lb 
transcends  every  law  d  ordinsry  liimtitioa 
and  iwogrOBaes  naturally  ftcun  the  finite  tovaid 
the  infinite,  in  every  sphere  of  thoo^  ml 
aspiration,  will  and  understanding,  intni&o, 
Bpiritoal  sympathy,  and  oonsaous  hannonj  vi& 
nature  and  with  God,  the  infinite  Cre^.- 
Animals  have  oertain  instinots  of  constniotiai, 
as  the  beaver  and  thebee,bat  manisacreatn, 
in  the  sphere  of  art  and  mechaoism,  aln^ 
generating  new  eono^ticms  and  nev  fxm\ 
<n«ating  as  it  were  a  world  of  poetry  and  art, 
meohanioal  oontrivanoes^  and  sodal  iustitntioQi, 
as  Instrumrats  of  beauty  and  convenience,  order 
and  eo(»t(Mny,  tor  the  advanoonent  timrm 
toward  U^er  destiny,  in  the  soale  (tf  vuw- 
sally  ascending  life  and  oonsdonsnees  amoogrt 
created  bongs.  Anthropolt^  is  therefen  * 
progresrive  science,  which  can  only  be  dertt- 
oped  by  those  who  precede  their  time  and  goi- 
erotion  in  the  regular  unfolding  of  the  bma 
feoulties  and  powers ;  for  an  undevel<^  nun 
or  woman  is  unoonBoiooa  of  the  btent  povoi 
within,  as  mnch  so  as  the  cMld  of  8  yean(^ 
who  has  no  oonoeption  of  jthe  adolt  powen  of 
thought  and  life  devdoped  all  around  him. 
The  phyuoal  organiam  of  man  is  Jnst  b^pnnii^ 
to  be  understood  in  its  main  fimiAioos  and  mi- 
nute struotore  by  anatomists  and  phywJop^ 
dime:  the  pnUia  aa  yef^  have  hardly  an; 
knowledge  ta  the  numan  boc^,  or  ttf  any  nat- 
ural physical  organism.  The  homan  >* 
hardly  known  at  all,  in  any  systKnatio  min^ 
worthy  of  the  nunc  of  8oienc&  parallel  inffl 
the  anatomy  and  phy^ol<wy  m  the  ^jam 
oi^anism ;  althoagn  the  Germans  and  ottiff 
distinguiahed  Ear(^>ean  thinkws,  not  to  men- 
tion men  of  equal  eminmoe  in  the  Uuiud 
States,  have  spent  much  time  and  thon{^t^ 
analyaog  the  operations  ci  the  mind  and  m 
oonstitaent  feoulties  of  thought  The  feelinp 
and  the  sentiments  are  hardly  better  kaovn  or 
sdentifically  analyzed  than  the  mentd  Aou- 
tiea ;  and  though  innumeraMe  volomes  mn 
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been  vritten  apou  ethioa  and  the  moral  oon- 
adenoe  of  maoldiuL  &e  fiaonltieB  and  poren 
and  progres^Te  BTOiatirai  of  human  iXHUoienoe 
aa  a  prinoiple  or  special  kbid  of  finve  in  human 
nature,  are  less  known  or  soientifioallj  analyeed 
than  are  the  mental  facolUes.  This  ia  natnral 
enough  in  the  present  age  of  the  world ;  for, 
though  the  mental  &oalties  have  been  mnoh 
deTW>ped  in  the  race,  and  exercised  in  many 
apheres  of  thought,  the  oonsdenoe  has  been 
lying  bnried  or  asleep  for  ages,  hardly  waking 
np  to  coQBoiousness  at  all  In  the  vast  majority 
of  nndeveloped  hnman  beings,  even  in  the  most 
adTanced  parts  of  Ohristendom ;  and  this,  not- 
withBtanding  tiie  divine  hnmantty  of  Christ, 
perpetually  held  np  as  a  model  of  nnfoldment 
in  Uie  highest  spbere  of  reason,  intuition,  con- 
edenoe,  will,  and  understandiog.  To  the  great 
mfdority  of  men,  little  or  nothing  is  known  <^ 
sntiiropology  or  hnman  nature.  To  a  few,  the 
Btrooture  and  the  faootions  of  the  body  are 
AmiUar ;  those  of  the  mind  are  lees  nnderatood  ; 
those  of  the  feelinn  and  affections,  lees  atiU; 
those  of  the  consdenoe  [voper,  or  l^e  imier 
and  <lie  nobler  essence,  very  little,  or  to  very 
few,  and  that  but  superficislly.  The  impnlsea 
and  the  instincts  of  human  nature,  are  hardly 
less  developed  in  the  race  than  conscience,  in- 
tellect,' and  reason.  The  instinct  and  the  love 
of  reUg^on  are  either  nndeveloped  as  in  hrathen 
nations  and  ungodly  multitudes  in  Ohristendom, 
or  they  are  feeble  and  irascible,  aa  in  fanatical 
sectarians  and  superstitious  maniacs.  Of  course 
there  are  exceptions  to  all  general  statements 
of  this  nature :  but  exceptions  always  prove 
the  mka  to  whioh  they  fona  a  contrast.— The 
instinota  and  the  impidsea  of  social  and  iK^taoal 
organization  are  no  doabt  mdely  exhibited  In 
some  nations  and  some  classes,  bat  we  need 
hardly  dwell  on  facts  or  history,  to  show  how 
coarsely  human  nature  is  developed  in  this 
sphere  of  life ;  how  nearly  it  approximates  to 
animality  in  many  of  the  leading  features  of 
politioal  antagonism  and  social  degradation. 
The  love  of  nature,  or  the  impulses  and  instincts 
which  impel  man  to  cultivate  phUosophy  and 
soienoe,  and  otherwise  commune  with  and  en- 
joy the  works  of  the  creation,  are  developed  in 
a  few  more  highly  ^fted  specimens  of  the  race ; 
but,  in  the  vast  m^ority,  these  innate  powers 
and  capadtiee  lie  ahnost  dormant,  or  unfold 
bat  in  the  low  degree  of  sensuality  and  ani- 
mality.— What  hnman  notnre  ia,  and  what 
it  may  beeom&  are  manifeat^itwo  dbtinct 
branches  of  anthropology.  The  latter  will  be 
^w^  more  or  less  imperfectly  known ;  for,  as 
man  unfolds  hia  powers,  he  perceives  that 
moro  remains  yet  TinduVif!fi]K«l  thftn  isactnally 
Gvulvi^d.  Ttie  few  ill  t>\ery  fli^i-,  who  are  d&- 
Te]iJiii;Hl  rnoro  thnn  ihv'-.r  L'-iitt-iiiiiyrnriea,  girea 
plini[]>j!o  of  whm  :Li)  ra^'o  iiia_v  iiest  attain  to; 
ojiil  thid  iipiral  Inddor  of  nrogrc:^^!!!  conBtJiiidy 
rcv«;il^  TJL'iv  powers  in  Limniui  nature,  a*  Uio 
TRco  ^k'lviiiiiv^  irum  tbo  brute  Of  faltMl  ltat& 
(owiurj.  iiitimte  peifeotion. 


man,  /m/m^,  shape),  those  who  ttdieved  that 
Qod  possesses  a  human  form.  Anthropomor- 
phinn  in  Christianity,  has  its  origin  in  the  at< 
tonpt  to  apply  a  litmt  method  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture.  Of  Qob  method  Origen,  in 
his  early  history,  is  an  ilIU)rtrionB  and,  perhapsL 
the  first  example.  Orig^  however,  desorted 
the  literal  method  without  arriving  at  anthro- 
pomorphitio  results.  These  were  reserved  for 
Audins,  a  Syrian  layman  ('&40),  who  separated 
from  the  church,  and  established  congregations 
in  Scythia.  He  taught  that  God  essenti^y  ex- 
ists in  human  form — incnloated  the  observanoe 
of  the  Jewish  passover — and  cmposed  the  au- 
thority of  the  dergy.  For  the  two  latter 
teachings,  in  connection  with  his  antliropomor- 
phism,  Audius  and  his  congregations  were  ex- 
communicated from  the  church.  They  fiour- 
iahed  only  about  a  century.  Li  the  10th  century, 
anthropomorphism  was  reviTed,  bat  cUd  not 
attain  any  prominence  as  a  doctrine.  The 
most  remarkable  and  oondrtently  devel<^ed 
exhibition  of  this  doctrine  is  to  be  found  among 
I2ie  Mormons  of  the  present  day.  Anthropo- 
morphism consists,  philosophically,  in  snbjectmg 
God  to  .the  condidona  of  time  and  space,  and 
so  assigning  to  him  a  finite  personality.  Assudi, 
therefore,  it  has,  more  or  less,  an  existence  in 
the  infancy  of  all  religions,  and  in  the  earliw 
rdi^ous  conceptions  of  every  individual. 

ANTHROPOPHAGI  (Gr.  ai«/wirof,  man,  (fn- 
yt»,  to  eat),  man-eaters,  a  term  which  was  used 
until  the  discovery  of  America,  after  which 
the  word  oannibala  came  into  general  use. 

ANTIBAOCHIUS,  in  andent  poetry,  a  foot 
made  upd  S  qyllabua,  the  first  two  l<»ig^  and 
the  final  one  short,  like  amblri. 

ANTIBES,  a  wdl-fortified  town  of  France, 
department  of  the  Var.  dtuated  10  miles  S.  E. 
of  Grasse,  on  the  east  side  of  a  peninsula  in  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  a  very  ancient  city,  having 
been  founded  under  the  name  Antipolis  by  the 
Greeks  in  840  B.  0.,  and  was  also  a  Roman  mili- 
tary station.  It  was  invaded,  after  the  foil  of 
the  empire,  by  the  barbarians,  and  was  destroyed 
by  the  Saracens.  In  1746,  it  suooessfally  with- 
stood the  attacks  of  the  EogUahf'Imperialista, 
and  Piedmontese,  and  in  1815,  it  was  the  only 
military  station  of  whidi  the  garrison  refused 
to  join  Nf^oleon  on  his  return  from  Elba.  Pop. 
^600,  mostly  emplt^ed  in  fishhoo^  curing  fish, 
azid  trading  In  dried  froita  and  m. 

ANTIOAOLIA,  the  name  given  by  the  Ital- 
ians to  small  remains  of  dreek  and  Roman  an- 
tiquity, such  as  coins,  out  stones,  household 
furniture,  etc.  The  term  is  now  used  to  dedg^ 
nate  also  similar  antiques  of  other  nationa. 

ANXrCIIRIST.  From  Hk-  eiiriiu:^t  ngofl  of 
tlio  (JhriFrlriii  oIuiiy'Ii,  tli<-m  lia.-*  ln-'on  n  bcUof 
tliat  eomt'  r-r\.ii  p'TSi^nn^ti  or  Liistitutioii  vpiis  to 
arise  at  Mjita'  fnmrt;  time,  vr  Kail  a.nsi.'ii  in  ]»ist 
timo,  It.  ii]i|">?i.-  tliij  kitiijiliMu  iif  (.'Lrist,  und  bA 
K'iiit  U'dHJMnirUy  |riuiii[jli  tivt'-r  it.  llow",  OP 
from  wliiit  sLitiroo,  ench  an  idem  originated,  Iti 
ifl^^riiaps,  diffio^Jt^^^^^^^^^^t^^ritMB^ai'- 
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flw  Kew  Tortoment  SorlptimB,  Jn  nipeot  to 
tiiiR  latter  m^(HL  it  is  to  be  obserred  that  Ha 
mistle  of  John  alone  makea  any  mention  of 
X^tichriat,  and  tiiat  John  scarcely  gives  comi- 
tenanoe  to  the  notion  of  a  sii^o  Aitare  incar- 
nation as  an  Antichrist,  but  affirms  that  there 
are  already  "numy  Antachrista,'*  and  says  that 
"every  spirit  that  oonfeaseth  not  that  Jeeas 
Oiuiat  is  come  in  the  flesh,"  is  Antichrist,  and 
even  now  it  is  already  in  the  world."  By  some 
writers  Napoleon  has  been  thought  to  be  Anti- 
christ At  the  time  of  the  reformation,  the  Prot- 
estant and  Roman  chorohes  reciprocally  crimi- 
nated each  other  at  Antiohrist.  Oommentators 
have  genwallj  owridered  tin  18th  and  19th 
eh^ten  of  the  J^iooalypae  as  emblematic  de- 
soriptimsof  AntioDrist — ^Theonrmitopinlon  In 
^e  Soman  Oatholio  ohnrch,  in  aooordaiioe  wiA 
the  general  doctrine  of  tfaeFathMS,i8,thatAntl- 
ohristisaD  individual  who  will  pretend  to  be  the 
troe  Keariah,  asd  be  generally  acknowledged  as 
sndi  thronghout  the  earth,  duringthe  last  epoch 
ofthee^steace  of  this  world.  It  is  generally  gop- 
posed  that  be  will  be  a  Jew,  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  the  son  of  an  impore  woman,  pretending 
to  great  sanctity  and  miraonloos  gifts,  who  will 
give  ont  that  she  has  conceived  and  given  birth 
to  him  by  a  divine  afflatus.  Some  have  raain- 
tuned  the  opinion,  that  Antichrist  will  be 
Satan  inoamate,  Irat  the  more  recent  theo- 
lo^ans  r^eot  this  opinion  aa  absurd,  and 
hwdthat  m  vill  merely  be  nnder  a  high  degree 
of  diaboUo  inflnenoe.  The  period  of  the  sway 
of  AntiohriBt,  it  is  snpposeo,  will  continue  for 
8|  years  from  tiie  time  when  his  power  baa 
reached  its  a<nne,  after  whioh  he  will  be  de- 
stroyed by  an  extraordinary  interposition  of  the 
Almighty,  a  short  time  before  the  end  of  the 
world.  Some  Oatiiolio  writers  dissent  from  the 
more  common  opinion,  and  explain  the  prophe- 
cies concerning  Antichrist  as  relating  to  Mo- 
hammedanism, or  some  other  prinoijde  or  pow- 
er, hostile  to  Ohristianlty. — ^For  a  very  ooplons 
treatise,  in  which  the  more  common  opinion  Is 
^ooidated,  see  the  "  Theology "  of  Oardioal 
Gotti,  and  also  the  "  Oommentaries  "  of  Oor- 
neUna  a  Li^icle,  on  the  relerait  passages  ol 
Scriptnre. 

AJfTIOLmAL  AXIS  (Gr.  «m  and  iXim,  to 
bend),  a  geological  term  nsed  to  express  the 
Bne  from  which  the  strata  dip  in  oppoi^ta  di- 
rections, corresponding  to  the  ridge  pole  of  a 
hoose,  or  the  oreet  line  of  an  aroh.  Ilie  corre- 
sponding line  from  which  the  strata  rise  in  both 
directions,  is  called  the  synclinal  axis. 

ANTIOOSTI,  a  barren  island  of  Oanada  East, 
in  the  estoary  of  the  St  Lawrence,  between  lat. 
4»''  and  60°  N.  and  long.  68°  and  66°  W.  Area, 
2,600  square  miles.  Ita  sorftoe  is  monntainoos 
and  dens^  wooded.  It  has  a  lighthouse  on 
Its  a  W.  point,  100  ftet  hi^  wlddi  is  lifted 
from  March  to  December. 

ANTIOTRA.  I.AcityofThea8Bl7,ftaiKnufor 
producing  the  hellebore,  whioh  waa  n^arded 
DV  the  siKdeDts  as  a  oare  for  madneai.— II.  A 
oii^  (rf  Fho(da  on  the  Oorintliian  gnl^  abo  od^ 


brated  for  the  production  of  hellebore.  The 
Antkrjmeans  are  sfdd  to  have  been  expelled 
from  thidir  dfr  Philip,  after  the  doie(tf  ^ 
■acred  war.  It  was  takem,  in  a  subsequent  in 
by  the  Roman  generall^BviDaa,  andgtveonp 
him  to  the  iBtoliaos.  It  was  occupied,  dnrisg 
the  Xaoedonifio  war,  by  Titus  Q.  Flanmunu, 
for  the  sake  of  its  harbor,  which  afforded  1  s^ 
cure  retreat  for  the  Roman  fleet  The  site  of 
Antioyra  is  still  dlsoendble  on  the  shore  of  ^ 
Oorinthian  gul£  It  is  known  by  the  nszne  cf 
Aflpropltia,  or  "the  white  honses." 

ANTIDOTES  (Gr.  01^  against,  and 
to  (^ve),  a  term  former^  nsed  to  tipttj  1 
remiedy  or  preservative  against  aieki>efls,  W 
now  imdied  only  to  i^diratiouB  to  omitetKt 
tiw  eflbot  (^[poiMHU.  Ft^soning  is  produced  bj 
so  manjr  different  oanseB,  that  no  genenl  qw- 
eifio  oan  be  gjven  fbr  its  treatment,  bet  eidi 
ease  must  be  treated  according  to  its  peculiari- 
ties, andf  to  some  extent,  according  to  the  cd- 
4titntion  of  the  indi^du^  To  get  rid  at  once^ 
however,  <^  the  poisoning  substance,  or  to 
check  its  efibots,  are  the  general  results  to  be 
sought  for.  In  oaae  of  bitee  from  pmsfflwn 
reptiles,  as  snakea,  the  poison  may  be  ranond 
by  immediately  sucking  the  wound,  the  mooA 
bdngpartially  filled  with  water,  which  isqected 
fhim  it  whh  the  venom.  Hie  eiqi|4Bggu«tf> 
foots  the  same  object,  or,  what  will  annrer« 
w^  any  cap  or  glass,  firom  which  the  ab  Ins 
been  partially  expelled  by  bunui^in  it  scandle 
or  piece  of  paper,  and  then  u^ed  to  the  innmL 
When  a  pouoooua  subetanoe  uslweD  swilloind, 
the  stomach  pump  is  the  most  effactnal  appfict- 
tion  to  extract  it;  bnt  as  it  is  not  oftoi  con- 
venient to  procure  this,  emetica  should  be  gino 
without  any  delay.  Oommon  mustard,  miiw 
in  warm  water,  can  always  be  obtained,  ud 
this  drank  freely  produces  vomitii^  nxve 
n>eedily  than  ipecacuanha  or  tartar  emetk. 
A  little  sulphate  of  zinc  (white  vitrid),  or  tnl- 
phato  of  copper  (blue  vitriol),  diasolved  hi  warn 
water,  acts  as  speedily  as  the  mnstird.  Vat* 
iting  should  be  kept  up  for  some  time  i'^^ 
pious  draughts  of  warm  water,  fidhnnd 
milk,  barl^  water,  or  floor  and  irat».  Fff 
spedflc  pwona,  a  number  c^antidoteB  may  h 
aeleoted;  and  it  Is  well  to  have  these  oooro- 
nientlj  arranged  for  reference.  For  arsenic, 
emettoa,  foUowing  large  doses  of  lime  vat^ 
oold,  are  reoommendeidf  the  lime  foiu^ 
the  arsento  an  insolnble  arsenite  of  lima  •« 
detaching  the  poison  from  the  coats  of  Jw 
stomach.  Vomiting  is  to  be  continued 
the  use  of  much  milk  or  gruel,  and  bariey-n* 
ter.  For  corrosive  sublimate,  the  whites  « 
^gs  with  water,  followed  with  milk  andcrewii 
decoction  of  cinchona;  inftiBOtt  of 
oxalic  acid,  ohalk  and  water,  and  0°**^?" 
acetate  of  lead,  emetica  with  sulphate  of  soda, 
ammonia;  milk;  iridte  of  eggs.  For  pnwc 
aoid.  amdllng  salts  oareAiIly  andied  to  Uie  nose, 

aal-volatile,  or  liquid  ammoua  hi  ^TsadT^ 
wi^  r«peated in  amaU  doses;  and  also  ebW 

in  aolatien  in  water;  and  ebkrideof  ttaett 
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water;  oold  water  shoxild  be  dashed  upon  the 
doe  and  apine.  For  laodannm  and  other  opinm 
piMtarationa,  emetiofl;  oold  water  in  the  ftoe 
and  breast ;  ssroedezerdse;  strong  coflbe.  Fcnr 
Bolphate  of  copper  and  other  copper  poisons^ 
and  water,  and  whites  of  e^gs.  For  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  carbonate  of  soda  in  water  with 
milk,  barley-water,  orgmel.  For  strychnia,  in- 
fhnon  of  gaU-nnts,  emetics,  decoction  of  cin- 
chona. For  tartrate  of  antimony,  astringent 
ratable  sabetances,  which  contain  taimin, 
ou-bark  alone  excepted.  For  any  of  the  oora- 
ponnda  of  barytes,  an  alkaline  or  earthy  sul- 
phate, as  sulphate  of  soda,  or  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia. For  poisoning  produced  by  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dogf  canteriioug  the  woond  thoron^y 
with  a  hot  iron  is  the  best  application,  and  then 
prerentinf  the  drcnlation  nam  tlie  part  by  ty- 
ing  a  cord  tightly  aboat  it. 

ANTIQONE,  a  daughter  of  (Bdipns  br  Ids 
mother  Jocasta.  When  CEdipos.  after  mnrder- 
ing  his  fother,  and  comtmtting  incest  witti  bis 
mother,  pat  oat  his  eyes  in  despair,  and  went  to 
Attica,  Antigone  gaiaed  him  on  the  way,  and 
attended  on  him  till  his  death.  She  then 
retamed  to  Thebes,  where  Htamon,  son  of  the 
tyrant  Creon,  became  enamored  of  her.  Bat 
this  love  was  destined  to  be  nnfortonate.  The 
brothers  of  Antigone  having  ikllen  in  the  war 
agmnst  Thebes,  luid  she  having  attempted  to 
bnry  them  in  deSance  of  an  edict  of  Creon,  the 
tyrant  ordered  her  to  be  imprisoned  in  a  sab- 
terraneoiiB  oave,  where  die  mstantly  killed  her- 
atlLt  HflaniM,  on  hearing  of  her  tragic  end, 
roahed  wildly  to  her  prison-house,  and  slew 
himself  on  her  corpse.  The  story  w  AntigiHie 
was  a  favorite  snqject  with  the  great  tragio 
poets  of  Greece. 

AKTIGONUS.  I.  The  Oydops,  so  called  from 
having  lost  an  eye  in  battle,  one  of  the  officers 
of  Al^ander  the  Great,  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Ipeos,  in  Phrygia.  He  was  a  Haoedoi^an  by 
birth,  and  at  the  distribution  of  Alexander's 
empire  among  his  genwala,  he  received  as  his 
share  the  greater  Fhry^  Lyda,  and  Funphy- 
lia.  Perdiocas  was  the  of  these  generals 
who  aspired  to  universal  domination,  and  as  An- 
tigODos  was  his  nearest  neighbor  and  most  im* 
mediate  opponent,  he  was  first  aUw^ed,  and 
took  reftige^  alaoa  with  his  yonng  son  Demetri- 
us, afterward  called  Polioroetes,  at  the  oonrt  of 
Antipater,  regent  of  Macedonia  and  Oreeoe,  ai^ 
apprised  his  protector  of  the  dangerous  amlntion 
of  Ferdiccas.  A  coalition  was  formed  agunst 
Ferdiccas,  Famenes  alone  siding  with  him.  On 
the  sadden  death  of  Perdiocas  in  Egypt,  Anti- 
pater made  a  new  distribution  of  the  Asiatic 
vinoea  Antlgonos  had  Susiana  added  to 
former  domlDions,  and  to  him  was  com- 
mitted the  charge  of  annihilating  Fimienes, 
the  ally  of  Perdiccas.  By  bribing  one  of  his 
officers,  Antigonus  gained  a  victory  over  the 
able  and  honest  Eumenea,  and  shut  him  up 
in  the  strong  fortress  of  Nora.  In  the  mean 
time,  Antipater  died,  and  Antigonns  in  his 
torn  began  to  aspire  to  that  uniTersal  domin- 
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km  which  Berdiecaa  had  aimed  at  In  vain,  and 
from  this  time  0118  B.  0.)  to  the  end  of  his  lift^ 
he  waa  InTtdTed  in  an  mioeadiw  oontML  Ea> 
menes  managed  to  eaea^w  ftom  Nwawi^aeat 
adrmtnesB,  and  took  the  part  of  PolysperSion, 
the  Intimate  successor  of  Antipater,  in  the  of- 
fice of  regent  and  guardian  of  Alexander's  chit 
dren.  On  the  other  hand,  Cassander,  the  eldest 
son  of  Antipater,  discontented  with  his  subo> 
dinate  position,  conspired  against  Polysper- 
ohon,  and  sought  the  asBistanoe  of  Antigonusi 
The  latter  finally  succeeded  in  destroying  Eu- 
menea, and  after  tiiat  he  marched  towarf  the 
Perman  capital,  Busa,  and  took  ponesdon  of  the 
riches  stored  np  thwe  by  Alexander.  He  now 
took  occamon  to  quarrel  with  Seleucus,  governor 
of  Babylonia,  who  fled  to  the  cautions  Pttderay 
eS  Egypt,  and  warned  him  of  tite  ambitkD  of 
Antigonna.  A  coalitiMi  was  immediate^  fona- 
ed  against  him.  Ptolemy  and  Seleuous  readOy 
induced  Ly^maohns  of  Thraoe,  and  eroi  Oa»- 
sander,  who  had  now  got  rid  of  PolysperohMi, 
to  join  the  league  of  common  defence.  Antigo- 
nus  had  only  his  son  Demetrius  to  help  him. 
The  coalition  demanded  that  he  should  restcse 
Babylonia  to  Seleuous,  and  redgn  to  Lyaimachua 
Hellespontine  Phrygia ;  to  Ptolemy,  Syria,  and 
to  Oassander,  OappadcKua  and  Lycia,  and  to 
throw  mto  a  common  lot  the  treasures  he  had 
captured  at  Busa.  Antigonus  sent  his  repre- 
seutative,  Aristodemus  of  Miletas,  to  aid  Pely- 
sperohon,  the  enemy  of  his  enemy,  Cassander, 
sud  witii  men  uid  money  to  appeal  to  the  pa- 
triotic  Hellenic  and  anti-Maoedonian  feeling  in 
many  of  the  chief  cities  of  andent  Ballaa  as  an- 
other weapon  against  Ctasaander..  In  botii  of 
these  obifeots  Aristodemus  was  successfaL  The 
Maoed<Hiian  garrisons  were  expelled  from  the 
Peloponneeos,  EubcBa,  Thebes,  and  the  grei^ 
part  of  Phocis  and  Looris.  Seleucus,  however, 
reguned  his  satrapy  of  Babylonia.  After  a 
hollow  truce  of  one  year,  during  which  Oas- 
sander murdered  Rozana  and  the  young  Al- 
exander, the  war  broke  out  anin.  The  re- 
stored Athenian  democracy  paid  to  Antigonas 
and  his  son  Demetrius  Pohorcetes  extravagant 
honors.  Gilded  statues  were  erected  to  them 
near  those  of  Harmodius  and  Arlsto^ton. 
Golden  crowns  were  voted  to  them ;  they  were 
TtHihipped  as  the  godsprotMottaa,  and  a  priesfi- 
hood  was  ooDstitnted  in  their  honw.  Two  new 
wards  were  added  to  the  ten  previously  eidstinft 
and  named  respectively  Antigonis  and  Deme- 
trias.  This  state  of  thio^  could  not  ^t  long; 
After  a  great  victory  gained  by  Antlgonns  over 
Ptolemy,  he  boldly  threw  off  ^e  pretence  hith- 
erto kept  up  the  generals  of  Alexander,  that 
they  were  holding  mtrely  for  his  heirs,  and  as- 
sumed, in  advance  of  all  his  rivals,  for  himself 
and  his  son,  the  titie  of  king.  However  much 
divided  against  each  other  in  other  respects, 
the  generals  were  united' on  this  point  Ptole- 
my, Lydmachns,  and  Seleucus,  immediately 
OBiled  tbemsdves  kings  also.  Oassander,  gen- 
eral of  Macedonia,  and  immediatdy  in  contact 
with  the  national  aentiment  of  v^^mti^^  held 
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back  a  littie  longer,  but  soon  after  followed. 
Cassander  was  driren  ont  of  Greece  by  Deme- 
trius (808  B.  0.x  andf  trembling  for  bis  Haoe- 
donian  tfanmejie  sent  embaarica  to  I^aimaohiu, 
fidmena,  andPUdemy,  to  make  a  mud  diTer- 
rion  in  lus  ftvor  in  Am  Ifiiuv,  uul  to  atrlfce  a 
How  against  Antigtmtia  at  bome.  Belencns 
and  Lydmaohna  made  a  Janction  in  Plirygia, 
and  Demetrius  was  reoalled  bastilj  from  tbe 
Feloponneanstoaidbis&tber.  In  Aag.80lB.O^ 
tbe  armies  met  at  Ipsos,  for  tbe  decinve  battle 
which  was  to  determine  whether  there  should 
be  one  master  or  a  balance  of  power  over  tbe 
greater  portion  of  the  (dvilized  world.  Antigo- 
nns  andbis  son  had  abont  70,000  foot  10,000 
horse,  and  76  elephants ;  tbe  coalition  bad  6^- 
000  foot,  10,600  borae,  with  400  elephants,  and 
120  armed  chariots.  Before  tbe  battle,  Antigo- 
nus  "  boaated  that  he  oonld  break  np  tbe  pres- 
ent kagoe  and  disperse  the  nnited  armies  with 
aa  rnnoh  ease  as  a  boy  does  a  flook  M'Urds  by 
throwing  a  stone  or  raising  a  ahoat."  The 
erent  m  Jpeaa  did  not  Jostify  his  expecta- 
tions. Demetriofl  defeated  AnUocbni,  the  son 
ci  SeleacoB,  bat  pressed  him  too  far  iuprnvoit, 
ao  that  Seleoona  ont  Idm  gS.  The  lliraoian 
■rehen  of  IjnmBGliQB  hm^e  the  centre  where 
Antigen  08,  now  at  the  age  of  61,  was  oonmund- 
Ing.  He  would  not  fiee,  st^^ng  Demetrius 
would  come  and  help  bim,  and  died  on  the  field 
of  battlCt  leaTing  the  viotoir  to  those  who  rep- 
resented the  principle  of  a  balance  c£  power  in 
the  world. — ^The  domestio  character  of  Antigo- 
jom  was  good.  He  loved  arts  and  letters,  and 
was  attached  to  Hieronymns  of  Oardia,  and  the 
poet  Auagoraa.  Some  of  bis  sayings  are  reports 
edbyPlotaroh.  Hennodom^  a  flattering  poet^ 
baling  called  bim  tbe  son  of  Fboabos  Apollo, 
Antigonns  answered,  "Ky  serrant  knows  bet- 
ter." Thraqrllna,  a  cynia  pbilosopber,  having 
demanded  of  him  a  drachma,  he  acud,  "Tbe  gift 
is  too  litUe  for  a  king."  "Then  give  me  a 
taloit,"  sidd  the  begging  philosopher.  That's 
too  mndh  for  a  cynic,"  said  the  royal  wit. 
II.  AimooNirs  Gonatas,  grandson  of  tbe  pre- 
ceding, and  son  of  Demetrias  Polioroetes,  ki^ 
of  Macedonia,  bom  abont  820,  died  240  B,  O. 
He  is  sapposed  to  have  received  his  samame 
from  bis  native  village  of  Gonni,  in  Thessaly, 
tbongh  this  is  called  in  qaestion  by  Niebohr. 
When  bis  father  was  captive  in  the  hands 
<tf  SetoncOB,  king  of  Babylon,  Gonatas  offered 
to  take  hia  place.  The  affiurs  of  Hacedonia 
having  ftUen  into  oooftirion  after  tbe  innr 
flion  <tf  the  Gaola,  Ptolemy  Oenumna  having 
been  al^n,  and  Sosthenes  having  died,  An- 
tigonns thought  tbe  moment  &vorable  to  set' 
np  pretennona  to  the  Uaoedonian  throne  in 
right  cS  his  &tber  Demetrius,  who  luid  occu- 
pied it  for  a  few  years.  He  entered  Macedonia 
with  a  small  force,  drove  out  Brennos  and  bis 
Gauls,  and  waa  joyfblly  accepted  by  the  Mace- 
donian nation  as  their  king,  277  B.  O.  Bat 
I^^hus,  king  <d  Epima,  e]q>elled  him  from 
Hacedon  in  278,  and  he  fled  into  the  Pelopon- 
nesas^  where  he  bad  mtuh  in&wnoe.  On  the 
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death  of  Fyrrbna,  in  271  B.  0.,  he  reeoroed 
Macedonia,  was  again  expelled  by  Asunder, 
son  of  Pyrrbua,  and  again  reinstated  by  lus  own 
son  Demetrias.  Thenceforward  be  h^  his  do* 
Boinians  in  peaoe^  and  extended  lus  infioenoe  k 
the  Pelopfmneeos,  where  his  eldef  oppooent 
was  Aratoa  and  tin  newfy  invigorated  Aducn 
leagoe.  Hia  acm,  Donetrius  IL,  anooeeded  lum. 
HI.  AnraoKCB,  king  of  Maoedoo,  bom  Sli^ 
died  2S1  B.  0.,  sumamed  Doeon,  because  he 
was  more  ready  to  promise  tiian  to  perform. 
He  waa  an  iQegitimate  grandson  of  Dmetrios 
Polioroetes,  and  was  named  goardian  of  tbe 
yoong  son  of  Demetrius  IL  The  Maoedcntaii 
nation  preferred  his  rule  on  account  of  his  m&- 
tary  tslente^  and  ohoae  him  to  be  their  king. 
He  nurried  the  widow  of  Demetrius  H.  He  wia 
Bucoeeafbl  in  his  wars  against  the  Dardsnian, 
Tbesaalian,  and  Mcesian  rebels.  In  the  i&in 
of  the  PblowHinesus  he  took  the  part  of  intu 
and  tbe  Aoniean  league  against  Oleomenes  ud 
the  Spartana.  He  Seated  decHnaMadedsre- 
ly  at  BeUada,  Sfll  B.  C,  and  aotoally  took  the 
<nty  of  Sparta,  whose  only  walls  for  ages  had 
been  the  valor  of  her  sons,  and  which  had  bnvd; 
redsted  Epaminondas  and  Alexander  the  Omi 
ly.  King  of  tbe  Jewa,  and  the  last  of  the 
Maccabees,  bom  80  B.  O.,  died  86  B.  C.  He 
was  made  prisoner  and  sent  to  Rome  by  Fco)< 
pey.  He  escaped,  made  another  revolt  inJiL 
dsM,  and  was  taken  a  seoond  time,  by  Gatanin^ 
who  sent  him  again  to  Borne.  Julias  Ceaar 
permitted  bim  to  return.  He  was  plaoed  tii 
the  throne  of  Judaa  by  the  Partbiana,  40  B.  C, 
and  was  besieged  in  Jemsalem  by  the  troops  U 
MarkAntoi^.  He  was  taken,  beaten  ^thrDd^ 
and  pot  to  death.  ItvasthefiiBttimethittba 
BoDuuH  had  treated  aa  independeidi  king  » ie- 
sondniondT.  T.  Of  OABxnuB,  hi  £ab(ea,)i 
writer  of  Alexandria,  who  Uved  wlule  fuMr 
my  Fhiladelpbns  was  reigning  (285-247  B.  &)■ 
He  wrote  several  worke,  of  which  one  only, 
"A  Collection  of  Wonderful  Histories,"  htf 
oiKne  down  to  us. 

ANTIGUA,  a  British  "West  India 
the  Leeward  group.  It  is  of  an  oval  shsM^  and 
oontuns  an  area  of  70,000  acres,  of  which  tbixA 
60,000  are  highly  cultivated.  It  was  first  srt- 
tied  by  the  British  in  1682,  who  began  the  cul- 
tivation of  tobacco.  It  has  no  rivera,  and  is  re- 
markable for  dryness  of  climate ;  y^away  froa 
tiie  coast  the  soil  is  very  ridi,  and  J*"^ 
abondanoe  of  sngar.  The  legislation  Isutnuted 
to  a  governor,  a  ooondl  (tf  IS,  who  are  n«u- 
luted  by  tbe  orowUf  and  a  house  of  assemtv" 
24  members,  dioaen  1^  the  freehdden.  The 
governor  also  acts  aa  chancellor  of  the  ooort  of 
equity.  It  is  mrrisoned  by  a  military  fone. 
This  island  was  discovered  by  Oolumboa  in 
and  was  the  first  which  modified  the  BntiA 
criminal  law  witii  regard  to  slaves,  by 
flu<^  of  them  as  were  accused  tbe  bentfit  of 
trial  by  jury.  The  legishitnre  of  this  island  to- 
t^  abolished  slavery  in  1884,  witbouUm- 
po(^ng  any  conditions  upon  the  emanc^)ate(^ 
and  in  1817  the  governor  reported  that  tu 
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material  oondition  of  the  enumcipBted  race  was 
most  proBperono.  Antigna  is  regarded  as  a  re- 
ma^ablj  beantlM  and  healthful  island.  The 
temperature  is  remarkably  oniform,  seldom 
mying  more  thaa  l**  in  S4  honn.  Its  tAdei 
towns  are  8t  Johns,  which  is  the  capital,  Fal- 
moalh,  and  Pariiam.  Th&  property  annnally 
produced  is  estimated  at  i(l,000,O0O.  Pop.  in 
18i7, 86,790.— AnnGUA,  a  station  in  the  Philip- 
pine  islands,  with  a  fort  and  a  good  anohorag^. 

AHTHiBGOHEK  A,  an  early  and  now  nearly 
obsolete  word  in  biblical  oritidsm,  used  as  fiur 
back  as  the  time  of  EoseMus,  about  820,  to 
designata  in  Ihe  then  unsettled  state  of  the 
Boriptnral  canon,  those  books  claiming  to  be 
Scnptnre,  whose  olaims  bad  been  ohallenged, 
and  were  xuider  inrestigation.  The  antilego- 
mena  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  apocry- 
phal books.  The  apocryphal  books  are  decided 
by  the  church  not  to  be  canonical,  and  are 
therefore  not  read  in  chnrohes  as  a  part  ot  the 
sacred  Soriptare&  while  the  antilegomena  were 
only  nuder  azamuiB&n,  and  sUH  wmtinned  to 
be  readi  Some  of  the  antilegomena,  in  the 
progresa  of  biblical  oritidsmf  HaTe  takoi  thor 
^aces  as  eanonicaL  while  others  have  heva.  set 
adde  as  apooryphal. 

Aim-ljBANUS,  or  Abti-lebanoh.  From 
the  Taurus  range,  as  it  passes  the  north- eastern 
point  of  the  Meditemmean,  are  thrown  off  two 
subordinate  ranges,  which  take  a  southern  di- 
rection parallel  to  each  other,  skirting  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  ex- 
tending to  the  peninsula  of  SinaL  The  western 
and  highest  of  these  ranges  is  the  Libanus ;  the 
eastern,  the  Anti-Libums.  They  are  separated 
by  a  valley  aTeramng  SO  nUlee  in  breadth  in  the 
northern  part  of  thmrooorse.  Totheaonththft 
And-Iibums  sends  off  a  apta  whtdh  miites  with 
the  libanua,  and  so  sqnrates  tiie  interring 
■waillgj  into  the  n(»rthein  or  Syrian,  and  the 
southern  or  vaU^  of  Jordan.  Throogh  the 
northern  flows  Oroutes,  or  northern  river.  In 
the  heights  of  Hermon,  the  uniting  spur,  and 
the  highest  land  of  the  Anti-Iibanns  range 
(9,000  feet),  rises  the  Jordan,  wluch  flows  to 
the  south ;  while  from  the  same  table-lands  the 
great  western  river,  the  Litany,  takes  its  ori^ 
and  coursing  to  the  south-west^  enters  the  Medi- 
terranean. Thus  the  libanus  and  Anti-Libanns 
form  a  great  water-shed  extending  from  the 
bay  of  lakenderoon  on  the  north  to  the  desert 
oi  Arabia.  The  Anti-Libanus  range  is  lower 
than  the  Libanus,  and  less  continuous.  Its 
geohmosl  eturaoter  dilbrs  flrom  the  libanua. 
It  ia  MB  fiMriUferons,  as  its  limestonea  ai^roaoh 
a  orystalline  character,  giving  more  strikiiig 
evidences  of  volcanic  agency.  It  lacks  also  the 
^-fkmed  "  cedars  of  Lebantm,"  its  foliage  being 
mostly  of  the  li^bt  poplar.  It  abounds  m  smaD 
lakes,  enclosed  m  its  high  table-lands,  a  charac- 
teristic mostly  wanting  to  the  Libanus  range. 
(See  Stanley's  "Sinai  and  Palestine,"  and  Bob- 
Ineun'a  Biblical  Besearohes  in  Palestine.") 

ANTILLES.  There  is  a  want  of  uniform!^ 
among  geographers  in  the  q[>pUoatfon  of  thu 
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term.  It  seems  that  the  name  AntOla  was 
^ven  before  the  time  of  Oolumbna  to  a  conti- 
nent supposed  to  exist  west  of  the  Azores. 
Some  aappoae,  tiierefore,  that  Odmnbna  gave 
thia  name  to  the  landa  he  flnt  discovered.  B 
is  not  nownsedby  ai^geogrmherlnthb  Bensa. 
Others  Bullosa  tm  vwd  was  derived  from  mfa- 
ialai  (forward  islands).  Such  apply  it  only  to 
the  Caribbean  islands  which  stand  in  a  semi- 
curole  around  the  cntranoe  to  the  sea  of  that 
name.  Otiier  gecwra^^ers  extend  the  term 
Antilles  BO  as  to  indude  with  the  above  the  four 
larger  islands  which  appear  naturally  to  belong 
to  the  same  insular  chun,  Porto  Bico,  San  Do- 
mingo, Ouba,  and  Jamaica.  Others  sUll  ose 
the  term  to  indude  all  those  islands  which  lie 
between  the  norihem  and  Bonthem  continents 
of  America,  and  stretch  across  the  entrances  of 
the  Oaribbean  sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Ifozico.  In 
this  most  extended  sense  it  is  used  in  Bitter's 
and  I^^noott's  Gacettesra  aai^ynonymona  with 
West  uuieB.  The  tlurd  is  themost  generalnse 
of  the  term,  ai  well  as  the  most  naUtniL  For 
if  we  ocmndOT  the  geological  stniotnre  of  the 
Bahamas,  it  is  evident  at  a  glance  that  th^ 
belong  to  an  entirely  different  Bystem  from 
those  included  in  the  third  definition. — The 
Antilles  are  osnally  divided  into  two  groups, 
the  Greater  Antilles  induding  the  four  lai^ 
islands  already  ennmerated,  and  the  Lesser 
Antilles  or  the  Oaribbean  islsn^  of  which 
titere  are  from  700  to  800,  though  some  are 
mere  roo^and  uninhabitable  projections  fiY>m 
the  sea.^  The  Greater  AntilleB  are  geologically 
of  primitive  formation,  showing  miwtly  an  axis 
of  granite  running  east  and  w^  overlaid  on 
the  nortiiem  and  sonthem  coasts  with  recent 
limestone.  They  are  also  snl^ect  to  earthcpiakea, 
showing  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  aa  the 
oontlnoation  of  the  vtdeanio  chain  of  the  Andea^ 
oonnecthig  it  with  the  Lemer  Antilles,  which 
exhibit  Btut  more  marked  evidences  of  volcanic 
origin.  The  east  and  west  shores  of  these 
islands  are  blu£^  and  descend  so  predpitonsly 
beneath  the  sea,  that  a  distance  of  less  than  a 
mile  from  the  coast  usually  gives  a  sounding  of 
flOO  fathoms.  "Die  western  shore  is  usually 
more  predpitons  than  the  eastern,  and  the 
mouths  of  extinct  volcanoes  are  fi^uent.  Hot 
sulphurous  vapor  is  still  discharged  from  many 
fissures  among  the  rocks.  The  same  volcanic 
action  has  evidentiy  thrown  up  those  rodcy 
projections,  which,  like  a  thousand  sentinels, 
stand  around  and  amid  the  entire  group.  The 
rivers  of  the  AntiUflS  are  ahmt  and  the  currents 
predpitoua,  while  the  vtdume  <rf'thdr  waters  is 
disproporticmately  large,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
cessive sea  evaporation,  whidi  it  is  estimated 
reaohes  88,000,000  tons  daily  to  every  square 
de^ee.  This,  vrith  sevei^  other  infinenoes 
connected  with  the  geology  and  topo^phy  of 
the  group,  causes  the  exoeedve  humidify  of  the 
atmosphere  in  the  Antilles.  The  average  de- 
scent of  the  river  beds  is  S50  feet  to  a  mile, 
while  in  some  instances,  as  the  Oazenavrie,  hi 
llariiniqae,UzeaoheB  1,000 ftet  AUalongthe 
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riT«r-bedi  are  huge  lavs  blooka,  another  en. 
denoe  of  the  oonuporatiTely  reoent  and  voloanio 
origin  <tf  the  Antules.  The  rivers  are  of  ooarse 
of  no  oomniOTdal  hnportanoe.  The  olimate  of 
tfaeidaadsiB  mild;  die froite are trcqiioaL sngaiv 
oane  heang  the  st^le  [wodnation,  of  whidi  there 
are  eereral  varieties  in  onlttntion.  Geographi- 
cally, the  Antilles  extend  in  a  broken  line  from 
Trinidad,  laL  10*'  N.  long.  60°  64'  along 
the  sontiiern  ooast  of  florida,  nearlj  to  the 
peninaola  of  TnoatanffinHn  whidb  it  ia  eeparated 
hj  the  channel  (tf  Yncatan),  with  a  general 
trend  of  W.  40**  TS.  throogh  s  conise  more 
than  1,600  miles.  Politioallj,  the  Antilles  are 
thns  divided:  1.  The  independent  island  of 
Hayti.  2.  The  English,  indnding  Januuca, 
Antigoa,  Barbadoes,  Barbnda,  Ai^iUa,  Do- 
miuioa,  Grenada,  Grenadinea,  p«rtof  the  Vimn 
Islands,  Ifontserrat,  Nevis,  Bt.  Qbiistopher,  St 
Lnoia,  St.  Yinoent,  Tobago,  and  Trinidad. 
8.  The  fipaniab,  including  Onba  and  Porto  Rioo. 
4.  The  Yeneznelan,  compriring  Ua^arit^  T«- 
tigOEL  Tortnga,  Blanqidlla,  OrcbUla,  and  Booea. 
6.  The  French,  Goadaloape,  Martiniqne,  Uarte 
€talante,  AH  Suota,  Deseada,  and  the  nordiem 
port  of  fit.  Hartin.  6.  Dntch,  the  soathem 
part  of  St.  Martin.  Aves,  Baen  Ajre,  OaraQoa, 
Axnba,  Saba,  and  St  Enstatins.  7.  Danish,  Bt 
Thomas,  6t  John,  and  St  Oroiz.  8.  Swediidi, 
Bt  Bartholomew.  The  entire  area  of  the 
Antilles  is  abont  160,000  sqnare  miles,  and  the 
popalfltion  abont  8,600,000,  made  tip  of  Enro- 
peans,  Creoles,  and  n^roes. 

AKTILIX)N,  a  SpenlBh  savant,  bom  abont 
1700  at  St  Enlalie,  a  village  in  Aragon,  died 
in  1S20.  He  stndied  at  Saragoasa,  and  was 
made  pn^asor  astronrany,  ge(wn^hy,  and 
Uatorf  to  the  ro^  aemliuuT  w  noUes  at 
IfadrifL  He  o^Mwed  the  French  invadon  as  a 
member  of  the  Aragonese  Jnnta,  and  was  a 
putiaan  of  oonstitntional  ideas.  Hia  liberal 
qptnioss  displeased  the  restored  rerdiuand.  He 
was  snmmoned  to  Kadrid  to  be  tried,  but  died 
ot  d^^oinbnent  on  the  joomey. 

ANTILOOHnS,  a  aon  of  Neetor.  He  aooom- 
panied  hia  &ther  to  Troy,  where  he  was  slun 
by  Ifonnon,  the  Ethiopiiin,  and  intwred  be- 
^e  his  friends  Achilles  and  Patroclos,  with 
whom  he  was  oonstantiy  associated  in  Hades. 

AKTQtAOHUS  of  CUroa,  a  Greek  epio 
and  elegiac  poet,  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
temporary with  Plato.  Oicero  tells  the  fol' 
lowmg  story  d  Antimaohos :  He  was  once 
leading  hia  great  epIo  poemf  ''TbebaiS)" 
to  a  v«7  nmnerooa  ao^ence,  who  beoune 
BO  weary  <^  it  that  they  all  gradnally  de- 
eamped  save  Flato,  who  <uuuioed  to  be  preeenl^ 
on  which  the  poet  exclaimed,  "I  shaU,  never- 
theleaa,  oontinne  to  read,  for  one  Plato  is 
worth  thonsands  of  other  hearers."  Antima- 
ohns  was  so  volDminoos  a  writer,  that  in  the 
24th  book  of  his  epio  on  the  war  of  the  Seven 
against  Thebes,  hia  heroes  had  not  yet  arrived 
before  the  city.  Hie  style  had  none  of  the 
nmpUoi^  and  grace  of  Homer,  bnt  the  Alexan- 
drine ontioB  thought  so  hi^ily  of  his  prodwy 
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tions  that  they  aaagned  him  the  seoond  pbe« 
among  epic  poets.  The  remains  d  the  vorb 
of  Antimaohna  were  ooUeoted  and  pabliihedby 
O.  A.  G.  Sohelleabme,  at  Halle,  in  1786. 

AJm-KASONBY.  IntheantamaofiaHi, 
it  became  known  in  tiie  vicinity  of  B^ivis,  i 
tiiriyiog  village  in  western  New  toA,  tiiat  me 
William  Kornn,  a  mechanic  of  that  village,  ¥h 
abont  to  pttbush  a  volume  expodog  the  eecnti 
of  the  order  of  freemaaons,  then  a  niuneKna 
and  powerful  association,  witii  on©  or  more 
lodges  in  every  city  in  the  United  States.  Tbs 
editor  of  the  village  newspaper,  known  u  tb» 

Bepublican  Advocate,"  who,  as  well  as  Uof- 
gan,  had  been  a  member  of  the  masonic  order, 
was  believed  to  be  coooemed  in  the  enterann, 
and  to  be  engaged  in  printing  the  work.  Whik 
the  romor  was  ^reading  tlm)u^  the  aSmmi 
oonntry,  the  oommimity  was  eJ^trified  V  ^ 
dings  ttut  }ior^a  had  been  seized  oneen^ 
fiffdhly  ahdocted  and  owxied  o£^  no  ooe  eoud 
■ay  whither.  Extdtement  nahmlly  auned  ai 
diflbsed  itsdf ;  oomnutteesof  vi^hmceandsile- 
were  formed ;  and  an  inToat^gatioa  initiated, 
whidi  reaolted  fai  tntdng  the  abdoctm  and 
their  victim  to  westward  upon  the  Ridge  Brad 
to  Fort  Niagara,  near  Lewiston,  N.  Y.,  whence 
it  nltimatdy  ^tpeared  that  llorgan  bad  be«t 
taken  forcibly  out  upon  Lake  Ontario  in  a  bod 
and  sunk  in  its  deptJis.  This  was  the  final  con- 
olosion  of  those  who  proaecnted  the  inmtig&' 
tion;  thoogh  many  demnrred,  and  repwts  vete 
r^Matedly  current  that  Koigan  had  bera  k«o 
ahve  and  at  liberty,  months  after  his  reporud 
abduction.  One  of  these  acoonnta  placed  him  in 
Smyrna  in  Aaia.  The  persons  by  whose  aid  be 
was  rapidly  and  quietly  ofmv^eo,  in  a  cirriflte 
drawn  by  r^ya  of  norae^  fnm.  Batsria  to 
Fort  Niagara^  ware  said  to  nave  been  mascan, 
while  membera  at  the  order  on  eveiy  nde  were 
heard  to  Joatify  the  presmned  outrage;  anng 
that  if  MOTgan  had  been  treated  as  vas  alleged, 
it  was  no  more  than  he  had  richly  itttrm. 
Proseootims  were  in  dne  lime  instituted  sgaM 
those  whom  the  investigation  showed  to  bare 
been  in  any  way  concerned  in  the  abdncti<si; 
and  repeated  trials  resulted  in  the  oonricCioo  of 
some  of  them  on  minor  charges,  but  no  mnidff 
was  ever  jodioiaUy  establi^ed.  An  impwtanl 
collateral  result  was  attained  in  establishinftbj 
tiie  testimoqy  of  seceding  ma80D&  that  oatbs 
were  adminiatsred  to  and  taken  by  those  id- 
mittod  to  the  masonic  lodges— at  least  in  «eit«u 
of  the  higher  degreea— that  diaqnaUfied  tbem 
for  serving  as  jurors  in  any  ease  whew  a 
brotlier  mason  of  Uke  degrjM  was  a  party,  and 
his  antagonist  was  not  The  judges  who  so 
decided  were  not  of  the  anti-masonio  part;, 
which  was  formed  in  western  New  Tork  some 
time  in  18S7,  and  which  p<dled  88,000  votea  for 
its  candidate  for  governor  (Solomon  Sontb- 
wiok)  hi  1828.  This  vote  rose  to  70,000  u 
1620,  and  to  128,000  for  Frands  Granger  for 
govemorin  1880 ;  in  which  aggregate,  however, 
were  indnded  the  suffl^gea  of  many  who  wore 
not  anti-masons.    The  exoitemeot  gradnalqr 
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diffbsecl  itself  into  other  states,  and  io  1881  a 
national  antHnasonio  oonTenuon  was  held, 
ufaereiiL  most  of  the  free  states  were  represenir 
ed,  and  WiUiam  Vlrt,  ot  Haryland,  was  nomt 
Bated  it  for  president^  with  Amos  Ellnuker, 
of  Pennflylvania,  for  vice-preaMent  of  tike  United 
States.  Mr.  Granger  was  agun  the  aati-ma- 
flOttio  candidate  for  i^vemor  of  New  York  in 
188S,  and  again  reoeived  the  votes  of  nearly  ell 
opposed  to  the  reelection  of  Gen.  Jackson,  bat 
was  again  defeated  this  time  some  13,000 
nufjority.  In  Pennsjlvania,  Jon^h  Ritner  was 
this  ^ear  brooght  forward  as  the  anti-masonio 
oaodidate  for  governor,  and  beaten  bj  barely 
8,000  votes  bj  Gh>T.  Wolf;  who  had  many 
enemies  in  hia  own  party ;  bat,  at  the  aabse* 

Jaent  prendential  eleotion  that  year.  Gen. 
aokstHi  carried  the  state  over  the  combined 
oppodtion  by  some  26,000  mi^orit^.  Anti- 
muoDlB  state  ud  electoral  ticketa  were  snp- 
ported  in  many  if  not  niost  of  the  fk«e  states, 
imt  wttw  ancooasftd  mly  in  VennODt,  whioll 
oast  her  seven  electoral  votes  for  Vht  and 
maker.  Yermont  remaned  for  two  or  three 
years  under  anti-masonio  rule,  bnt  this  party 
gradnally  &ded  ont,  and  was  absorbed  by  others 
daring  the  hlraided  political  and  financial  strode 
that  grew  oat  of  Qm  Jackson's  veto  of  the 
U.  S.  bank  charter  in  1882,  and  the  removal  of 
the  deposits  in  1883.  Unm  then  western  New 
York,  the  theatre  of  the  Morgan  abdnction  and 
tlie  cradle  of  the  anti-masonio  excitement,  gave 
large  anti-masonic  m^orities,  while  western 
Pennsylvania,  northern  Ohio,  and  portions  of 
JCassaohnsetts  and  Rhode  bland,  evinced  a  jffo- 
ponderating  synuMUliy  therewith.  It  beoune 
evident  toward  the  last,  however,  tiiat  hostilil^ 
to  freenuaonry  waa  a  aeoondary  oonrideratton 
with  many,  both  of  those  who  Perished  and 
thoae  who  opposed  the  new  parly.  Qnestions 
of  mma^.  protection,  and  the  like,  sapersaded 
those  growing  ont  of  the  existence  and  alleged 
inherent  vices  of  the  masonic  order.  In  1885, 
dnring  the  sbnggle  which  followed  the  removal 
ci  tiie  deposite,  Joseph  Ritner  waa  chosen  gov- 
emCMT  of  FBmuiylvaoia  as  an  anti-mason,  through 
a  division  in  the  demooratio  ranks ;  but  the  uiti- 
masonio  party  gradnally  lost  its  distinctive 
character,  and  soon  after  ceased  to  edst.  Some 
ot  the  periodicals  and  books  called-forth  by  the 
masonic  controversy  daring  itspn^ess  evhioed 
dedded  iotelleotnal  force,  and  there  wwe  seve- 
ral distinct  '*Bevelationa  "  <^  the  dgna,  cere- 
monies^ pass-words,  and  traditional  seorets  of 
1^  freemasons,  agre^g  in  the  mdn  irilb  the 
book  orl  j^nally  pat^brth  as  Morgan's  soon  aftdr 
his  disappearance. 

AKTIMILO,  or  Aim-MsLos,  a  small  islasd 
lying  abont  0  miles  directly  W.  of  Oapa  Yani, 
the  northernmost  point  of'^  MelosL  one  of  the 

grincipal  islands  in  the  groop  of  w»  Oyoladei^ 
I  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  - 
ANTIMONY,  a  metal  first  extracted  from 
the  ore  in  the  year  1490,  by  Basil  Yalentine,  a 
monk  of  Erfdrt.   It  is  of  a  silver  white  color, 
8%htly  bloish,  of  strong  lustre^  and  of  a  pe- 
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onliar  taste  and  smell.  Its  texture  ia  radiated 
and  fibrous,  and  the  metal  ia  so  brittle  that  it 
may  be  pounded  to  powder  In  a  mortar.  For 
tfaia  reason  it  cannot  be  osed  ajime  tat  any 
praetioal  pnrpoae,  bnt  omnUned  with  otiier 
metals  it  forms  valuable  aQoys.  Its  specofle 
gravity  is  6.T,  Its  melting  point  843^  F.  At 
oommon  temperatnre  it  does  not  oxidize,  bat 
heated  moderately  in  the  open  air,  it  takes  fire, 
and  bnms  with  a  bright  blnish-white  flame. 
The  vapor  is  an  oxide,  which,  in  condensing, 
often  forma  beantifol  oryst^  These  were 
fonneriy  known  as  the  argentine  flowers  of 
antimony.  The  metal,  also,  after  b^ng  m^ted 
in  close  crucibles,  and  cooled  very  sloTriy,  crys- 
tallizes in  octohedral  forma.  Tha  name  Is  said 
to  be  derived  frtxm  the  words  anti-moruicho». 
or  anti-monks,  some  preparation  of  the  metal 
having  proved  fatal  to  several  of  the  brother- 
hood, notwitiutandingit  had  been  obsarved,  that 
the  same  ndxtore  bad  a  ibttening  eflbet  iq>on 
hogs,  after  purging  them.  The  andenta  garo 
the  namesnmtm  to  aome  oomponnd  of  the  ore 
they  were  aoqatdnted  with,  iHiioh  waa,  with- 
out doubt,  the  common  ore  of  commerce^ 
the  sQiphnret  This  name  is  adopted  in  chem- 
ical nomenclature  to  rejffesent  the  metal.  Its 
symbol  is  8b.  Antimony  is  sometimes  found 
in  a  metallic  atate.  It  so  occurs  in  the  Hartz, 
in  France,  and  Sweden.  The  only  important 
natural  production  of  it,  however,  is  the  sol- 
phnret,  a  combination  of  72.86  parts  of  the 
metal,  and  27.14  of  sulphur.  This  ore  is  of  a 
lead  gray  color,  crystallized  la  lamina)  and 
needles,  which  are  very  brittie  and  fosible  in 
the  flame  of  a  candle.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
flwm  4.18  to  4.6,— hardness=S.  It  is  eimly 
ground  to  a  block  powder,  and  In  tiUa  atate 
forms  a  pigment^  which  t^pears  to  have  beoi 
used  in  andent  times  "bj  ladies  for  ooltmng 
the  eyebrows  and  edges  of  the  eyelids.  OeVf 
lot  ejiu  pomit  stibio,  says  Bt  Jerome  of  the 
paint  used  by  Jezei>el.  The  ore  is  not  of  rare 
occurrence  in  metalliferous  districts,  but  tiie 
great  supply  of  it  is  through  Singapore,  fh>m 
the  island  of  Borneo.  There  are  mines  of  it  in 
Lower  Hungry.  France,  and  Great  Britain.  A 
large  vein  of  it  has  been  found  in  Tulare  coun- 
ty, California,  al>ont  80  miles  fW>m  Los  An- 
gles, in  a  high  granitic  range,  that  borders  the 
Tulare  valley  on  the  south.  Before  the  discov- 
ery of  the  metal,  its  or^  were  used  in  the  pre- 
pfvation  of  its  alloys  with  other  metals.  Its 
aeparation  from  the  aolpfanret  is  now  efiboted 
hy  first  melting  the  ore  In  orodbles,  perforated 
at  the  bottom,  and  placed  in  other  vessels.  Aa 
the  we  melta,  it  flowa  tiirough  into  the  lower 
vessel,  unaltered  in  Aompoaition,  but  freed  f^m 
its  earthy  gangnes.  This  is  the  crude  imtimoinr 
of  commerce.  On  roasting  it  to  expel  the  sul- 
phur, different  combinations  of  onde  of  antimo- 
ny and  snlphur  are  formed — as  the  glass  of  an- 
timony, the  liver  of  antimony,  and  crocua  The 
first-named  consists  of  8  parts  of  oxide  and  1  of 
Bolphuret.  It  is  a  transparent  salt,  of  a  reddish 
yellow  color.  Orooos  oonttins  2  ports  of  fol- 
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l^nnt  to  8  of  the  oxide.  It  is  opsqne,  and  of 
a  yellow-red  color.  liver  of  antimony  is  opaque 
and  deep  brown.  It  oonsiBts  ot  about  4  parts  of 
nlphnret,  snd  8  parts  of  oxide.  Omde  antimo- 
ny is  redaoed  to  a  metslUo  state  hj  first  oare- 
liilly  roasliDg  it  to  obtain  the  cuiaa.  This  is 
thea  mixed  with  orade  tartar,  or  with  earUm- 
■te  <rf  sod%  and  powdered  chwooal,  plaoed  in 
melting  pots,  and  nested  in  awind  furnace.  An 
impure  metal  is  thus  obtuned  called  the  reffuhu 
of  antimony.  This  is  agmn  melted  witlt  a  small 
TOOportion  of  oxide  of  antimony,  by  which  it  is 
freed  from  its  impurities.  Antimony  combines 
with  oxygen  in  8  proportions,  the  first  farming 
tlw  protoxide  or  ses^oioxide,  the  second  the 
deutoxide,  or  antimomous  acid,  and  the  third 
tiie  peroxide,  or  antimonio  acid.  The  second 
ia  noweTcr,  very  probably,  a  oombination 
of  the  first  and  last.  The  acids  of  anti- 
mony and  t^eir  oomponnds  have  no  especial 
iuteroat  or  importance.  The  protoxide  is  the 
base  of  the  medicinal  preparations  of  this  metal. 
OnnlHiiedwltJi  ^tartrate  potassa,  and  water, 
ItftHms  A  oompoond  oonrisfiiig  oS  1  atom  or 
tartnte  of  potana,  1  atom  of  bitartrate  <tf  anti- 
mony, and  S  atoms  of  water,  a  bitartrate  of 
antinuoy  and  potaasa,  which  is  the  medidne 
known  as  tartar  emeuo.  This  acts  powerfoUy 
upon  the  BtcHnach  to  produce  Tomiting,  whethw 
taken  internally,  or  injected  into  a  vem,  or  ap- 

Elied  extorosUy  as  an  ointment  or  plaster.  It 
I  in  extensive  ose  as  a  speoiflo  for  a  great 
variety  of  diseases.  Antimouial  powder,  or 
James's  powder,  issaid  to  consist  of  48  parts  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  67  of  oxide  of  antimo- 
ny. The  most  important  alloys  oT  antimcmy 
are  typ6  metal,  oonnsting  of  4  parts  lead,  and  1 
of  antimoi^,  stereotype  metal,  6  of  lead,  and  1 
^antimony;  mnsio  platei^  ooaaiating  of  lead, 
tin,  and  antliBony ;  Britannia  metal,  oontosUng 
or  100  parts  tin,  8  antimony,  2  bismntli,  and  2 
oopper.  Pewter  is  SMnetames  formed  of  12 
parts  tin,  and  1  part  antimony.  A  powerfol 
detonating  powderis  prepared  by  sulyecting  to 
a  high  hMt  100  parts  of  tartar  emetic  and  8 
parts  of  lamp  black  for  some  hours.  The  cru- 
cible should  be  left  to  oool  under  a  bell-glsss. 
The  powder  will  explode  by  being  moistened 
with  a  drop  of  water.  Great  care  is  requisite^ 
from  its  liwili^  to  explode  spontaneously. — To 
detect  the  preeenoe  of  antimony  in  cases  of 
poisoning,  the  suspected  matter  is  treated  witii 
water,  and  then  with  dilorohydrie  acid,  cud 
braled.  One-fifth  the  wtifdit  of  the  BQspected 
snbstanoe  «nnloyed  ct  chlorate  <tf  potash  la 
added  in  amaU  pcurtions  at  a  time.  It  ia  then 
Introdnoed,  after  being  filtered,  and  oonoentn^ 
ted  by  evs|>oration,  into  a  Marsh's  apparatus, 
as  in  testing  for  arsenic,  whoi  a  ring  of  metsl- 
lic  antimony,  if  this  is  iveaeiit,  forms  In  the 
tnbe,  and  m^r  be  ftona.  by  its  oharaeteriatio 
reactions. 

ANTIN,  Louis  Antodix  db  Tasoauxas  dx 
GoNDBiH  DX  KoKxxspAir,  msrqnis  d',  the  son  of 
the  marquis  of  Ifontespan  ^terward  dnke^ 
boco  in  1666^  died  in  178fi.  His  only  olaiin  to 


notice  rests  npon  the  notorie^  oonneoted  nHb 
the  name  of  his  mother,  a  mistreas  of  Lonii 
XIV.  When  Aatin  beoame  of  age,  th«  mii- 
ohiooeas  de  Mcmtewan  was  already  SDpaneded 
in  the  fiivw  oi  the  fickle  old  Uiw,  hjlbisat 
de  ICaintenon,  but  she  preaanredanfflcieBt  in- 
flomoB  to  obtain  for  the  only  difld  lor  vbw 
Mrth  ahe  had  no  need  to  Unah,  the  office  gf 
lieutenant-general,  and  governor  of  AlntiL 
Louis  XIV.  took  a  fancy  to  Mm,  snd  am 
wait  even  so  &r  as  to  par  him  a  visit  in  com- 
pany with  Ibdame  de  Haintaum.  On  Urn 
oooasiou  An  tin  displayed  great  tscL  u  be 
had  arranged  an  apartment  for  Hadame  de 
Muntenon  in  every  particular  of  fnnutgn, 
tapestry,  carpets,  paintings,  ^o^precisel;  like 
her  apartment  at  Yersaillee.  Huntenoo  tell 
much  pleased  with  this  delicate  stt«iiitkii, 
especiaUy  as  it  came  from  the  eon  of  tbe 
wtnnaa  who  had  every  reason  to  detest  hff, 
and  snbseqneutiy  she  manifested  faer  Kan 
<^  gr^tade  by  caueing  him  to  be  created  dub 
and  peer,  and  obli^ng  hdm  in  nsny  otbtf 
wi^  B'Antin  made  a  very  lidi  mitob,  ud 
after  his  mothv*s  death  came  into  po0» 
uon  of  an  ad^tional  fortune,  but  he  vas  i 
confirmed  gambler,  and  a  man  of  disiipatcd 
habita  He  left  two  children,  but  the  lioose 
Montespaa  is  now  extinct,  as  tbe  last  bearer  of 
the  name,  Louis  de  Goudrin,  great-grsndwn  ^ 
the  IContaBpangy  died  childless  in  1157. 

ASTINOE,  a  daughter  of  Cepheus,  who,  in 
obedience  to  an  orade,  led  tbe  KantiDeina 
from  the  place  where  their  original  city  vis 
situated,  to  that  where  the  modem  atj  vmU 
stand,  ^e  is  said  to  have  beut  omdiKted 
thither  by  a  serpent. 

ANTINOiaANS  (Gr.  am,  against, 
law),  a  term  applied  by  Lather  to  t 
of  contemporary  theolo^ans  and  tbcar  ^ 
lowers,  who  entertuned  what  he  deeuiel  a- 
treme  and  unacriptaral  views  ci  the  rel»tioB 
of  the  law  to  the  gospel  John  Agricola,  w 
prindpsd  expounder  of  the  AntinomisD  seoti- 
ments,  maintained  that  his  doctrines  were 
tuned  in  the  earlkr  writings  of  Lnther  hii^ 
self;  and  accused  Melancthou  of  a  want  of 
cal  consistency,  in  rejecting  the  Anttnomin 
oonolnsions.  The  characteristic  dootriDHN 
Agrioola  were,  that  the  law  (by  viadiK 
meant  the  moral  law)  is  to  U  widely  datm- 
guished  from  the  gospel,  as  a  dtfttenHsOwi » 
tiraly  on  another  plane;  that  the  law  wu  m 
foroe  over  all  nnbeUevera,  but  that  BO  sooD  ■}  I 
person exerdsee  &ith  in Ghriat,  the  gospdn- 
oeivesldm  nnder  a  new  moral  economy,  ^ 
whieh  the  law  has  no  poasible  rdstioos;  OM 
the  law  was  not  in  ai^  wise  inatroinaitil  « 
introducing  men  to  the  benefits  of  this  new  >m 
freer  di^wnsation ;  but  that  the  evsngelw^ 
oonditions  of  repentance  and  feith  were  to  » 
sought  and  secured  only  by  the  praacluJig  ot 
the  gospel  itself.  In  tiie  attempt  to  wag^ 
sharp  outline  the  qpinioDs  (rftiiia  sec*, 
trast  them  with  toe  more  generally  re««? 
doctrines  of  the  refonnation,  tbe  < 
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~'  both  parties,  and  especiallj  to  the  person^ 

*  opinions  of  tlieir  leaders.  Although  the  strife 
'  ran  high  between  Lather  and  Agricola,  a  con- 

fbrenoe  at  Torgau  (1627)  amicably  a^nsted 
their  personal  relations,  and  gave  good  promise 
of  rest  to  the  churches  from  uie  d^ates  which 
had  harassed  tiiem.  For  10  yean  a  trooe  was 
observed.  Bnt  in  1687j  Agricola  resolved  to 
remove  from  Eisleben,  his  native  towo,  to  mu 
tenberg,  and  from  this  more  prominent  posi- 
tion, as  a  profenor  of  theology,  began  to  pro- 
mulgate lus  doctrines,  at  first  in  a  series  of 
anonymous  theses,  nnder  the  title  oiwntione$ 
{nta"  /ratres  tparam.  Lather  asawed  him 
anew,  and  the  strife  ran  higher  than  ever,  nntil 
1540,  when  Agricola,  elected  court  preacher  to 
the  electoral  prince  of  Branden burgh,  recanted 
the  sentiments  which  had  reodered  him  pecu- 
liarly obnoxious  to  Luther,  and  pledged  him- 
self to  the  end  of  his  life,  "  to  teach  in  oonform- 
ity  to  the  'Wittenberg  church."  Tliis  recanta- 
^  tion,  although  it  aliayed  the  violence  of  die 

'  doctrinal  disco^on,  did  not  protect  Agricola 

from  the  attacks  of  his  enemies.  Whether 
justly  or  myustly,  he  continued  to  he  assailed 
on  matters  of  l^th  to  the  day  of  his  death 
<168(0*  From  the  death  of  Areola,  the  Anti- 
nomian  controvert  took  a  still  more  condlia- 
tory  form.  The  parties  once  so  strongly  mark- 
ed, began  now  to  coalesce.  "  The  controversy 
now  centred  upon  the  use  which  should  be 
allowed  to  the  law,"  and  it  was  finally  agreed 
'J'  by  all  parties  that  the  law  was  of  use,  1,  to 

'  lead  to  Christ ;  3,  to  keep  nnbelievers  in  or- 

der; and  8,  that  the  lives  of  Christian  profes- 
sors should  be  in  conformity  to  the  law,  though 
not  controlled  by  and  taking  ori^n  in  the  law. 
^'  Thus,  by  leaving  out  the  only  vital  point  in  the 

discua^n  at  toe  outset,  viz.,  the  organic  rela- 
tions of  the  law  to  the  gospel,  the  /ormulaeonF- 
eordia  satisfied  the  a^oiastic  temper  of  the 
times  by  technical  concessions,  and  a^oHmed 
the  real  contest  into  the  hands  of  the  fiitare. 
The  Amsdorfians  entertuned  very  nearly  the 
same  sentiments  as  Agricola.  In  1643,  the  as- 
sembly of  divines  condemned  some  works 
'■■  thought  to  be  t}f  Antinomian  tendency,  and  in 

1G48  the  English  parliament  ordered  all  per- 
sons holding  Antinomian  doctrines,  to  be  im- 
prisoned in  case  of  refusal  to  recant^  nntil  they 
should  find  sureties  that  they  would  not  pro- 
i^ulgate  their  sentiments.   The  charge  of  Anti< 

*  noiiiiaaism  has  frequontTy  bacii  bron^hf  ii^urainst 
'  Vathodism,  and  b&  frequently  ri.'|'<jlltd.  A 
P  standard  work  on  that  9uluet:"t  umr'iiy  Heth- 
p  odistsis  "Fletcher'a  Checks."  An  Antiootni- 

*  an  tendency  mada  Its  appeaFonoe  amojig  (he 
'  Emgliah  Bsptista  in  1680,  and  later  among  the 

Baptists  uf  this  country,  In  a  aubdlviuon  of  that 
'  d(»ioininiktioD  known  as  Btoo^lsi  th4  priw^al 

AXpDuiLdcr  uf  wLoiie  sentimwitB-la  AJdXHnaer 

*  Camijbcll  of  Viryiuia. 

i  ANTINOl'S.    L  On©  of  the  suitors  of 


yonui,  me  lavoniie  oi  \ao  JE^peror  naoniui, 
drowned  himself  in  the  Nile  A.  D.  182,  ac- 
cording to  Dion  Oaasius,  under  the  follow- 
ing circumstances: — Hie  oracle  at  Besa  had 
informed  the  emperor  that  a  great  danger 
which  was  threatening  him  could  only  be 
averted  by  the  immolation  of  the  person  whom 
he  loved  most  fondly.  The  youth  hearing  this, 
threw  himself  into  the  linie  as  a  voluntas''  sao- 
rifloe  for  the  safety  of  his  friend  and  master. 
To  perpetuate  Ms  memory,  Hadrian  transform- 
ed Besa  into  the  magnificent  dty  of  Antinopo- 
lis,  or  Antittod,  and  caosed  a  constellation  of 
the  heavens  to  be  called  by  hia  name.  Anti- 
nous  was  deified,  and  mysteries  in  his  honor 
were  celebrated  at  Uantinea.  Artists  vied  in 
celebrating  the  beauty  of  the  emperor's  fiivor- 
ite,  and  a  great  number  of  busts,  medallions, 
and  statues  of  him  appeared. 

AKTIOOH,  a  city  of  Syria  in  Asia,  20  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Orontes,  was  the 
most  magnificent  of  16  cities  of  the  same  name 
built  by  Seleucns  Nicator,  about  800  B.  0., 
in  memory  of  his  father  Antioohus,  It  was 
advantageously  ritoated,  in  oommonioation  with 
an  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  conven- 
iently ^proadied  by  caravans  from  the  east. 
Lying  in  a  frnitfol  vale  on  a  winAng  river,  sur- 
rounded by  bold  mountain  scenery,  it  was  fe- 
rn iliarly  oaUed  by  the  Qreeks  "  the  beautiful  An- 
tioch,"  and  became  the  favorite  residence  of  the 
Selencid  princes,  and  of  wealthy  Romans.  In 
the  time  of  Chrysostom  its  population  was  oom- 
puted  at  200,000,  and  the  ancient  and  illustrious 
Christian  church,  which  had  been  established 
here  soon  after  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  then 
numbered  100,000.  The  inhabitants  were  dis- 
tinguished both  for  their  Intellectual  and  their 
luxurious  character.  A  high  Greek  civilization 
was  midf^ed  with  various  A^atio  elements ;  a 
pasdonate  love  cA  frivolous  amosements  was 
dosely  associated  with  a  strong  tendency  to 
metaphysics  and  a  solemn  faith  in  astrology. 
The  citizens  were  famous  for  their  scurrilous 
wit,  and  for  their  invention  of  nicknames; 
and  to  this  cause  is  to  be  attributed  the  appel- 
lation of  Christian"  first  given  in  this  city  to 
the  followers  of  Jesus  Christ  For  600  years 
Antioch  deserved  the  title  which  Pliny  gave  it, 
of  "  Queen  of  the  East,"  but  few  cities  have  suf- 
fered such  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  About  145 
B.  0.,  100,000  of  the  inhabitanto  perished  in  a 
war  with  the  Jews  tmder  Jonathan,  one  of  the 
MiicMTiti.-s,  In  A.  D.  116  Autioch  was  aJmost 
utterly  mined  by  an  earthquake^  hfft 
built  lEi  its  ancient  splendor  by  the  oonblbar 
ttoQii  and  influent  of  the  Emperor  Trajan.  la 
ISS  it  Wfl4  dcwtrojod  by  fir&  and  restored  by 
Antoofwa  FluA.  On  tiia  deoiune  of  the  Roman, 
empirs'  It  HdAmff  firftevly  in  the  wars  with 
Penria.  In  S9t  Hma  vimted  by  a  famiue  sa 
dreadftil  that  a  fmabel'  of  wheat  sold  fcr  400 
pieces  of  silver.  The  Btune  calamity  befell  the 
city  in  the  rtrign  of  JulLar,  and  again  is  that 
^  TfaeododDB.  Tha  iobabttvibi  wer*  Mvwtir 
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the  pftTmeiit  ot  an  ezti«orctfaiaT7  tribute.  la 
the  yean  468,  026,  and  587,  Anttooh  was 
lifted  bj  earthqaakeB,  and  on  each  occasion 
almost  ntterly  rumed.  In  684  it  fell  into  the 
bonds  of  the  Saracens,  in  976  was  reonnexed 
to  the  Boman  empire,  in  1098  was  taken  by  the 
onuaders,  and  was  eztingnlahed  as  a  powerful 
dtf  in  1268  by  Bibaro,  sultan  of  Egypt.  It 
baa  never  rocovered  ftom  the  eSuots  of  the 
earthqo^e  of  1822,  and  now  oontainB  hut  abont 
6,000  Inhabitants.  Antakia^  or  modem  An- 
tio<^  Ifl  a  miserable  town,  with  mud  and  straw 
houses,  and  miry  streets,  occupying  the  south 
bank  of  the  Orontea  at  this  pJaoe  about  120 
feet  vide.  BhaaHuudanifioantmoBqiMB  with 
low  mlnareti,  but  no  Ouistiaa  ohnnh.  The 
ftrtile  plain  of  Antiooh  fa  nncnltinted, 
but  on  the  hills  aroaod  are  comeroua  planta- 
tions  of  figs,  olives,  and  vines. 

AKTIOOH  OOLLEGE,  a  seat  of  leaniing, 
situated  at  Tellow  Sprinm,  Greene  ooon^, 
Ohio,  74  miloB  N.  N.  £.  of  ObudnnatL  It  was 
incorporated  in  18S2,  and  has  the  peouliar  ohar- 
actensdo  of  admittiag  ^la  and  bo^  to  the 
same  course  of  education.  Its  buildmgs  were 
erected  at  an  expense  of  over  $100,000,  and  are 
in  a  most  beaatifol  and  h^thml  location. 
Horace  Mami,  a  distingai«hed  scholar  and 
statesman,  and  the  former  secretary  of  the 
Uassaobnsetts  board  of  education,  has  been 
the  president  of  this  college  from  its  beginning, 
it  AM  also  9  professors.  There  are  ooonected 
with  It  in  Uie  ccUe^te  department  abont  100 
stunts,  and  abont  400  in  the  preparatory  de- 
partment ;  and  in  each  grade  the  male  students 
are  about  three-fonrths  of  the  whole.  At  its 
first  commencement  in  1867  it  graduated  a  class 
of  16,  8  of  whom  were  young  women.  The 
fhnds  by  which  this  institulion  was  founded 
were  ridsed  upon  what  Is  known  as  the  schoW- 
ship  system,  and  at  the  present  time  when  the 
owners  of  smolarshipa  are  veir  likely  to  use  their 
pri\*UegeB,  it  tias  proved  difficult  to  sustun  a 
college  upon  that  system.  The  result  has  been 
that  Anttoch  ooll^  has  been  obliged  lately  to 
take  steps  toward  a  change  of  its  pecuniaiy 
flDundatioa  fiwm  the  i^Btem  of  soholarahipto 
that  of  an  unencumbered  endowment.  The 
large  interest  in  education  which  the  institution 
has  exdted  in  the  West,  and  the  sympathy  ML 
for  it  by  numerous  fiienda  In  Kew  England  and 
Kew  York,  render  probaUe  ita  firm  refistab- 
liahment.   

AEiTTIOOHUS,  the  some  of  several  kings  of 
Syria.  L  BumamedSoter,  or  Savior,  bom  about 
825,  died  261 B.  0.  He  was  the  son  of  Seleucus 
Nicator  and  Apama,  the  daughter  of  the  Per- 
sian satrap,  Ailabazus.  At  the  battle  of  Ipsns, 
he  commanded  the  cavalry  of  his  father,  and 
waa  routed  by  Demetrius  Polioroetes.  A  strange 
romance  is  told  of  him.  He  fell  violently  in  love 
with  his  &ther'8  young  wife  Btratonice.  His 
nngratifled  passion  threw  him  into  a  dangerous 
illness.  Bia  Greek  physidan  Eradstn^s,  on 
bemg  qnestioned  by  Seleoons  as  to  what  wis 
the  matter  with  his  son,  oonfeeBed  the  truth, 


and  SeleaoiBg«Deroiidy  abandoned  toUaStot. 

tonice,  and,  toon  after,  abdicated  a  portka  trf 
his  donunionB  in  his  uvor.   He  jcHnedhia  hi- 
ther  in  those  e^>editiQn8  into  the  countries  Ij- 
ing  between  the  Indies  and  the  Caspian,  wfaich 
contributed  so  largely  to  the  apreading  a!  the 
Hedlenio  language  and  civilization.    On  tlie 
death  of  Seleucus  in  Uaoedonia  (381  B.  C.\  ha 
inherited  all  the  dominions  of  his  father.  Be 
soon  lost  StratonicOj  and  took  one  of  her  asten. 
In  his  reign,  a  diviuon  of  the  Gwls  who  lud 
ravaged  Macedonia,  Hellaa,  and  Thrace,  pene- 
trated into  Am  )£nor,  and  settled  pcnnanentlj 
in  Galatia.  Antioohns  gained  a  brilliuit  no- 
Uxrj  over  them.  Aa  he  owed  fbis  trtanmh  to 
his  elephants,  be  erected  a  atatne  of  one 
beasts  as  a  tn^y.  X^nm  thia  viotocT.betoiik 
the  name  oi  Savior.  He  proaeoatedlusclimi 
to  the  throne  of  Uaoedon,  in  right  <tf  hiifUha 
Selencusj  against  Antigonns  G<natSB^  iriio 
claimed  m  r^t  of  hia  wher  Demetrius  F<£x- 
oetes.  The  matter  was  arranged  between  tltem 
by  Antiochus  allowing  Gonatas  to  retun  tlie 
Macedonian  throne,  on  condition  of  his  tating 
Phila,  the  daughter  of  AnUochns  by  StrattHiiM^ 
to  wife.   He  sabsequently  engaged  in  an  nnsQo- 
oewfnl  war  with  Eumenee,  kin^  of  Pergnnni. 
Betoming  to  Autioch,  his  capital,  be  put  to 
death  his  oldest  son,  Ptolemy,  who  had  revdtod 
ag^nst  him,  and  destined  Antiochus  Theoc^  bis 
other  son,  to  be  his  successor.  He  was  killed  b;i 
Gaol  near  ^»beeaa,  II.  Somamed  Iheo^  or 
God,  son  and  suoceseor  of  the  form^  and  Sdtto- 
nioe^  bom  about  800.  died  246  B.  a  Timarehu, 
a  Syrian  c^cial,  had  revolted  ag^nst  the  Jam 
of  Syria,  and  proddmed  hims^  tyrant  of  K* 
letus.   AnIiochuB  conquered  him,  and  thelCI^ 
siaus,  in  gratitude,  gave  him  the  style  and  ^ 
of  Qod.   He  continued,  without  sncoeBS,  tha 
war  hia  father  had  commenced  a^inst  VUAmj 
Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt.   The  P8^thiflIl^ 
under  Arsaces,  revolted,  and  separated  theur 
selves  finally  mm  the  Ale^driue-Greek  Hd^ 
dom  of  Syria,    Thus  anumenoed  that  gra^ 
Parthian  empire,  which  was  afterward  so  sir- 
midable  an  enemy  to  the  Bomaus.  Theodota 
revolted  with  the  Bactrians,  and  declared  him- 
self  king,  and  Antiochus,  fearing  fw  his  thna^ 
made  aliasty  peace  with  the  king  of  Egyp^  ^ 
c<mdition  of  putting  away  his  wife  Laooicca, 
and  taking  in  her  stead  Berenice,  the  dao^ta 
of  Ptolemy.   On  the  death  of  Ptolemy  he  put 
away  Berenice,  and  reinstated  Laodicea.  Tu 
latter  waa  unforgiving ;  she  poisoned  her 
band,  Berenice,  and  her  child.   HI.  Somanied 
the  Great,  bom  about  238,  put  to  death  18T 
B.  C,  son  of  Selencufl  Callinicns  and  Laodicea 
He  succeeded  his  brother  Seleucus  CerauniiBtf 
a  time  when  his  kingdom  was  in  a  ^Borpua^ 
condition.    Attains,  king  of  Pe'S™''^ 
wrested  all  Asia  Minor  east  of  the  Taurus  from 
the  Seleucida,  and  Ptolemy  waa  pressiM  m 
in  Phoanicia.   Achsaos,  hia  cooain,  saved 
inthiaperilonacriria.  Molo,  governor  of  Hedia, 
and  Alexander,  Boveznor  of  Persia,  next  reroit- 
ed,  and  deduvf thenuelTea  Independent  kiog^ 
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B.  0. 331 .  Tbey  defeated  2  aimieB  Bent  ag^nst 
them,  bat  were  at  last  redaced  hj  AnHoaam  ia 
person,  and  pat  to  death,  pa  next  reduced 
Artabarzanefl,  the  reTolted  gOTemorof  Atropa- 
teoe.  AchsBOS,  finding  that  his  jonng  master 
had  been  alienated  from  him,  now  revolted  and 
hAi  the  intmnoeairhioh  he  himself  had  reooT- 
ered  bora  former  rebels.  The  ooonoil  advised 
the  jonng  king  to  march  first  against  the  king  of 
"Egjft,  and  to  gain  possession  of  those  sabjeots 
ofcontention,  Ocele-STria  and  Palestine.  After 
a  temporary  snooess,  the  Bjrian  king  was  totally 
routed  at  Raphia  near  Gaza,  and  made  a  treaty 
of  peace  resigning  his  claim  to  the  two  prov- 
inces. Having  his  hands  free  from  war  on  the 
Boath-eastem  flank  of  his  dominions,  he  tamed 
bis  arms  agfunst  Achesas  on  the  N.  W.,  defeated 
him,  and  pnt  him  to  death,  and  thus  the  prov- 
inces of  Asia  Uonor  were  re*aimezed  to  the 
Syrian  monarchy  (B.  0.  218).  Antioohas  now 
followed  ap  his  ambitions  scheme  of  restoring 
the  STriaii  mtmarchy  to  tiie  pontion  It  held  at 
the  death  of  its  fonnder  Seleoeos  ]$fioat(V.  He 
tamed  his  arma  first  gainst  Parthla,  where  the 
Arsaoids bad  built  np  a  powerM  state.  Hewas 
not  able  to  break  up  the  Arsacid  monardiy, 
bat  redaced  Arsaces  to  the  condition  of  a  pow- 
erful vassal,  pledged  to  help  his  lord  paramount 
when  called  upon.  He  was  equally  uusuccees- 
ful  against  Eutbydemua,  king  of  Bactria,  whose 
predecessor,  Theodotos,  had  revolted  from  An- 
tiochus  Theos.  Crossing  the  mountuns  of  Pa- 
ropomisus  (Hindoo-Koosh)  into  India,  he  made 
a  treaty  of  alliauoe  with  the  king  of  the  Pun- 
jaub,  and  directed  his  march  homeward  through 
the  proTinces  of  Arachosia,  Drangiana,  and  Car- 
mania,  and  reAstablished  ^e  Syrian  supremacy 
in  those  regions.  This  was  the  zenith  of  An- 
tiochns,  and  for  this  7  yoars^  expedition,  he 
reo^ved  from  his  grateful  sabjeota  in  the  capital 
of  Antiooh,  the  name  of  Great.  Soon  after  his 
retnm  to  Antiooh,  Ptolemy  Philopater  died,  and 
his  Boa  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  then  6  years  old, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Egypt.  Antiochus 
hereupon  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Philip 
rV.  of  Maoedon,  to  overrun  and  partition 
Egypt.  Palestine  and  Ocele-Syria  were  again 
the  battle-field.  Antiochus  quickly  gained  pos- 
session of  them.  Upon  his  entry  into  Jerusalem, 
(1 98  B.  0.)  he  was  received  by  the  Jews  with  great 
mthnsiasm,  granted  them  many  privileges  es- 
pecially ordaming  that  no  foreigner  should  be 
permitted  to  demand  access  into  the  interior  of 
tiie  temple.  While  he  was  meditating  farther 
damage  to  Egypt,  he  learnt  the  defeat  ot  his 
ally  ^lilm  \^  the  Bomani  at  Oynoseephalie,  and 
perodvea  that  he  would  soon  have  to  deal  with 
them.  He  proposed  a  peace  to  Ptolemy  on 
these  terms :  Ptolemy  was  to  engage  to  marry 
Cleopatra  the  daughter  of  Antlo«uias,  when  he 
should  come  of  age,  and  to  receive  as  dowry  the 
provinces  conquered  by  Antiochus.  Having 
thus  purchased  the  nentrality  of  Egypt,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  a  fleet  along  the  coast  of  Ada  Mi- 
i:!jr,  riiliKiiijj  miiny  uf  tfio  f^^^:-i'k  (Ifiis  rlnTo, 
He  then  crofisud  tho  lXellee|itiQ£  ami  took  poa- 
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session  of  the  Thraotan  Chersonese  (B.  0. 196), 
which  he  clumed  as  having  been  part  of  the 
conquests  of  Seleacna  ITicatorfrom  Lynmaohus, 
Alexandrine  king  of  Thrace.  But  the  Romans 
had  already  reduced  Hacedonia  to  a  vassal  king- 
dom. The  Roman  senate  sent  an  embase^^  to 
him  to  demand  that  he  should  restore  what  he 
had  taken  from  Philip  and  Ptolemy,  whose 
goardianship  the  lUnnan  people  had  jnst  as- 
sumed. They  also  demanded  inunnnity  for  tb  w 
ally  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus.  Antiochus  re- 
plied that  as  he  did  not  seek  to  interfere  with 
what  the  Romans  did  in  Italy,  they  must  not 
trouble  him  in  Asia.  In  the  following  year,  1 96, 
Hannibal,  driven  from  Carthage,  took  refoge 
with  Antiochus  at  Ephesus,  Hannibal's  advice 
was  to  carry  the  war  immediately  into  Italy. 
It  was  disregarded,  and  Hannibal  was  looked  up- 
on with  Jealousy.  Not  until  192  did  Antiochus 
move.  Then  he  crossed  over  into  Greece  at 
the  invitati<m  d  the  jEttdians,  who  were  in 
arms  against  the  Bomans.  He  brooght  only 
10,000  men  with  him ;  was  chosen  oommander- 
tn-ehief  by  the  .£toiian  diet,  and  began  witli  the 
InvedibU  folly  of  making  PhUip  of  Maoedonla 
his  enemy  instead  of  his  friend.  After  captur- 
ing Eubosa,  instead  of  pressing  forward,  he 
wasted  his  time  in  trealix^  about  the  sorrender 
of  a  number  of  tittle  cities,  fell  in  love  with  an 
Eubcean  damsel  and  married  her,  and  ^>ent  the 
wipter  at  Ohalcis  in  a  round  of  dissipation,  in 
which  his  army  shared.  The  Boman  c<»isul 
AdHns  Glabrio^  with  Cato  for  his  legate,  now 
advanced  upon  him,  and  his  unstrung,  enervated 
army.  He  made  a  stand  at  Thermopylse,  was 
entirely  routed,  and  barely  escaped  with  his 
new  wife.  The  next  yean  Lucius  ComeUus 
Scipio  took  the  conduct  of  the  war,  with  his 
brother  Afrioanua  as  his  tieutenant.  Disheart- 
ened and  panio-stmck  by  the  defeat  ot  his  fleet^ 
Antioohns  withdrew  his  tro^  from  Sestos  and 
AbydOB,  and  the  other  fortafied  maritime  cities 
ot  Asiatic  Greece,  which  might  have  held  the 
Romans  in  check.  Thus  they  had  free  passage 
into  Asia ;  the  two  armies  met  at  Magnena  of 
Sipylus,  that  of  Antiochus  numbered  70,000 
men,  that  of  the  Romans  only  80,000.  The 
Syrians  were  cut  to  pieoee,  and  Antiochus  was 
compelled  to  sabmit  to  whatever  terms  tiie  Ro- 
mans chose  to  impose.  These  terms  were  to  re- 
sign the  provinces  west  of  Mount  Taurus ;  to  pay 
IS^OOO  Euboeio  talents  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war ;  to  deliver  up  to  the  Romans  his  elephants 
andsbipeof  war,  andtosnrrendwHamiiul  and 
the  other  anti-Roman  refbgeee.  Hannibal  and 
isnotbw  saved  themselves  liiy  flighty  the  rest 
were  delivered  np  tc^^ether  with  hoatagee  for 
the  ezeontion  of  the  trea^.  One  of  these  hos- 
tages waa  AntioohuB  Efdphanea,  the  kinir^s 
younger  son.  In  coUeoting  means  to  pay  tne 
indemnity,  he  plundered  &  wealthy  temple  in 
the  Ifedian  province  of  Elymais.  The  indignant 
people  rose  and  maasacn^  him  and  his  attend- 
ants. IV.  Epiphaitbs  or  the  Illustrious,  the  sec- 
ond son  "if  tln.1  prionllrip,  Piici  vvikil  his  elJ^jr 
bn^er  beleucua  PlAlopuUr,  b.  {J.  ITS.  Sis 
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father  had  sent  him  to  Borne  as  hostage  for  the 
ezecation  of  the  treaty  of  Magnesia.  He  there 
had  ^e  advabtages  of  a  Roman  educatton.  His 
Ivotlwr  seat  his  own  son  jDemetrins  to  repiaoe 
him.  He  made  war  upon  E^rpt  to  reoorer  tha 
prortnoesof  C(ele-S7ii&  and  Palestine,  tSw  dow- 
17  of  his  rister  Oleopatra,  who  had  died.  He 
recovered  them  in  ute  first  campufl;n.  Kext 
year  he  OTerran  all  Egypt  except  iJezuidria, 
and  took  captire  the  yonn^  king  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pater.  In  the  same  year,  he  sacked  Jerusalem, 
and  plandered  the  temple,  as  related  in  the  book 
of  the  Haocabees.  He  undertook  no  less  than 
4  expeditions  into  Egypt,  and  would  have  an- 
nexed that  conntry  oad  not  the  Roman  am- 
bassadors met  him  on  the  last  occasion,  and 
ordered  its  immediate  eTacnation.  Popilios. 
whom  he  had  known  at  Rome,  was  at  the  bead 
of  the  depotatioQ.  Anttochns  adTanoed  to  meet 
him  and  offered  his  hand.  Popilina  declined, 
and  oommenoed  reading  the  tablets  on  which 
were  written  the  orders  ci  tbe  senate.  Antio* 
ohiu  hairing  promised  obedloice,  the  Bomaa 
diook  hands  with  him.  On  his  return  home, 
B.  0. 168,  he  vented  his  ohagrin  upon  the  Jews, 
and  commenced  that  great  persecution  which  is 
related  in  the  3d  book  of  the  Maccabees,  daring 
which  time  the  service  in  the  temple  was  bro- 
ken off  for  the  ^aoe  of  8  years.  He  set  np  the 
statae  of  Titns  Olympins  there,  and  desired  to 
introduce  the  worship  of  the  Greek  deities. 
This  proselyting  zeal  was  thwarted  by  the  !n- 
Burreotion  of  Uattathias  and  the  Maccabees. 
The  patriotio  resistance  of  the  Jews  was  sac- 
cessfoL  With  the  revolted  Persians  and  Ar- 
menians he  was  more  fortnnate.  In  Media,  he 
plnndued  the  temple  of  Elymais,  and  soon  uter 
ttda,  died.  The  Jewa  refer  lus  death  to  a 
Judgment  of  GK>d  upon  his  saoril^  toward  the 
temple  at  JemsalMn,  the  Modes  and  Persians 
are  equally  positive  that  it  was  a  Judgment  for 
the  sacrilege  done  to  tliMrsanctnary  at  Elymaia. 
His  subject  called  him.  In  parody  on  his  name 
Epiphanes,  E^imanes,  the  madman.  This  repa- 
tation  he  earned  by  many  freakish  acts.  He 
woald  nm  about  the  streebi  of  Antioch,  vinting 
the  goldsmitiiB  in  their  ^ops  as  he  had  done  at 
Rome ;  he  woold  drink  with  anybody  and 
everybody,  like  the  prince  Hal  of  Sh^speare; 
he  would  go  into  the  market-place  wi^out  his 
Tobea,  and  imitate  the  electioneering  practices 
be  haid  seen  at  Home,  inreteuding  that  he  waa  a 
candidate  for  fbe  omee  edile  ot  tribone  of 
{he  people.  Sometimee  be  irould  nuh  out 
among  the  crowd  with  a  handful  of  goId-jdeoeL 
and  cry  *'  scramble at  other  times,  he  would 
have  Mb  lap  full  of  stones,  and  when  the  crowd 
would  emsh  round  him,  pelt  them.  The  Syrian 
monarchy,  from  this  Ijme  forth,  is  of  little  im- 
portance even  in  the  East 

AKTIOOO,  an  island  near  the  B.  W.  ooast  of 
Sardinia,  8  miles  in  length,  and  8  in  width.  It 
is  very  fertile.   Pop.  2,219. 

ANTIOPE,  the  mother  of  Zelhua  and  Am- 
phion  ^  Zeus,  was  daoghter  of  Nyctens,  Ung 
of  Thebes.  Lyena,  the  anooassor  of  NyotooB^ 
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having  slain  her  hosband,  Epopeiu,  kingof  Sn. 
one,  oanied  her  prisoner  to  Thebes,  whanihs 
was  treated  with  extreme  cruelty  \fj  ha  wife^ 
Diroe.  Her  amui  avenged  her  ij  Wsnf  hm 
peraeenty  and  w^taring  Thebes. 

AinXPABOS,  anciently  Oliabhl  t  imiD 
island  of  the  Gredan  arcMpeilago  beuKigiiiff  to 
the  Gydades.  It  lies  between  the  idandi  d 
Paros  and  liphanto,  and  is  about  1  miles  ia 
length  and  8  miles  in  breadth.  ItisaniaBof 
marble  rock,  oovered  with  s  moderately  &rtSe 
soil,  which  produces  cotton,  wine,  and  ccm 
enough  to  support  its  inhabitant^  coasting  d 
some  600  soma,  who  live  in  a  wretched  Ti%B 
near  the  shore,  and  who  are  chicly  eog^ 
in  fishing  and  agricultore.  This  island  vnld 
hardly  be  worthy  of  notioe  were  it  not  &r  tba 
magnificent  stalactite  cavern  near  its  sonthent 
extrranity.  The  entrance  to  this  caveni  s 
long,  narrow,  and  often  predpitoaa  wat^ 
wbioh  is  tnnrersed  1^  means  of  ropes  nut  ite 
dther  held  by  some  of  &e  natives,  or  jobted 
to  AcableaecHiredtoai^llarattheoatBids.  On 
arriving  at  the  interior  end  of  this  pasasgeUii 
spacious  chambers  of  an  encbtmted  grotto  ig» 
sent  themselves  to  view,  whose  roo^  floor,  aid 
mdee  are  covered  with  a  ^1ft»»;ling  incmBUtioo 
as  white  as  snow.  Colamns,  some  of  wUeb 
are  26  feet  in  length,  hang  like  UAdoi  from  tha 
roo^  while  others  extend  from  roof  to  flocr. 
It  is  brilliaDt  and  splendid  beyond  dasertptioD. 

ANTIPAS,  Hebod,  the  son  of  Herod  tl« 
Great  and  <71eopatra.  He  was  a  native  d  J^ 
rusalem.  His  father  originally  intended  him  m 
snccessor  to  the  entire  Idngdom  ai  Coele-SyriL 
but  tor  scnne  reasim  changed  his  parpose,  nd 
gave  the  kingdom  to  ATohelaiu^«anotlierioi^ 
and  assigned  to  Antipas  the  tetrarohyof  GalDe* 
and  Perea.  Entering  upon  h3a  tebarchy.lA 
married  the  daughter  of  Aretaa,  Mag  of  An- 
bia,  but  afterward  divorced  her  and  numed 
Herodias,  the  wife  of  his  brother  then  liTing. 
This  involved  him  in  a  war  with  Aretis,  m 
was  also  the  first  step  toward  the  indnlgeuoa 
of  the  passion  which  resulted  in  the  imprisos- 
ment  and  beheading  of  John  the  B«>tist.  He^ 
od  Antipas  was  in  the  main  a  good  tetrvcb, 
devoting  himself  to  the  interests  of  his  saV 
Jects.  He  built  the  city  of  Tiberiw,  wd 
adorned  and  fort^ed  many  other  places  in  bi> 

Erovinoe.  He  was  finally  banished  to  Gaiil(A. 
>.  89)  by  Caligula,  on  soqildMi  <^  being  ca- 
oemed  In  the  con^nraCT  of  Sffjamu.  It  va> 
before  this  Herod  that  ^ate  saut  Jflsn^ 
niiL) 

ANTIPASOHIA.  The  Easter  fMivaliq* 

in  memory  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  wm 
by  the  Latins  called  pasdia.  The  Ssodayaftff 
Easter  is  hence  denominated  antipaschia. 

ANTIPATEB.  I.  AMaced(miangaiwfil,«« 
of  the  sucoeasors  of  Alexander,  born  aboat  Hw^ 
died  8ir  B.C.  He  waa  educated  by  Ari^ 
and  enjoyed  the  complete  confidence  of 
Philip  of  Maoedon.  Whan  Alexandw  in** 
his  expe^tion  into  Aria  he  left  Antipster  be- 
hind mm  an  viceroy  of  Maoedoaiia  ana  Greece. 
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He  soon  haA  occasion  to*ezert  lumseUl  An  afr> 
tempt  was  made  by  Lacedsmoa,  Aobida,  EKb, 
and  the  greater  port  of  Arcadia,  to  driTO  the 
Maoedonians  out  of  the  Felopcmnesus.  Anti- 
pafeer  nunhed  into  Amadia  and  met  the  Laoft- 
onmtmian  army  before  IC^^alOTwIis.  He  In- 
flioted  a  dedidTe  defeat  npon  ute  MHtftana^ 
tib^  Ung,  lieing  alaln.  B»  also  nad  troal}le  in 
Maoedoi^  C^mpiaa,  the  motfaw  of  Alexao- 
der,  sacoeeded,  m  the  latter  days  <tf  the  oon- 
qaeror'fl  life,  in  sowing  in  his  mind  a  distrust  of 
Ai^pater,  and  Alezaii^  aotoally  sent  Oratenu 
hmne  from  Asia  with  a  body  of  dischai^^ 
troops  to  supersede  him  in  Hie  home  goTern- 
meat  Fortunately  for  Antipater,  Alexander 
died,  and  this  order  was  never  executed.  At 
the  dinsion  of  the  empire,  Antipater  reoeived, 
as  his  share  of  the  a^iDistralaon,  Macedonia 
and  Qreeoe,  and  tJie  goardiaudiip  of  the  fn- 
tnre  ohild  of  Roxaoa.  Soon  after  the  birth  of 
this  oliild,  TittTntwi  Alexander  .SgoBy  Rozaoa 
and  her  eon  passed  over  fkran  Ada  Into  En- 
rope,  and  pot  tbemselres  in  the  protection 
of  Antipater.  Imme^teiy  oa  Ae  death  of 
Alexander  beooming  known,  the  Athenians  de- 
termined to  strike  anin  for  the  liberty  of 
Helliu.  and  made  a  wide-reachinff  allianoa  witii 
the  iEtolians,  Theesalians,  and  all  the  Greeks 
north  of  the  isthmns  except  the  BcBotaana,  aad 
with  the  Peloponnesians  who  were  not  <h  the 
Lacedaemonian  party.  Leosthenes,  t^e  com- 
mander of  t^e  allied  Army,  an  Athenian,  poet- 
ed  his  forces  at  Thermopylsa,  and  Antipater 
advanced  with  his  Macedonians  to  qaell  the  re- 
volt Alexander  had  drained  him  oi  troops, 
and  the  Hellenea  defeated  him  and  shnt  him  np 
in  Lamia,  a  town  of  Thessaly.  Leonnatos  was 
the  first  Aluandtine  general  who  advanced  to 
the  idd  oi  Antip^er  mm  Hdlespontine  Fhry- 
gia.  He  was  defeated,  bnt  the  remains  of  hia 
army  Joined  that  of  Anfapatw.  Orateros  ar- 
rived from  Asia  with  another  reinforcement  of 
13,600  men.  Antipater  having  now  48,000 
men.  and  bcdng  lately  snperior  m  ftwoe  to  the 
weakened  and  ill-cemented  Hellenic  army,  gave 
them  battle  at  Orannon  (822  B.  0.)  The  battle 
was  indedfflve,  but  the  allies  sued  for  peace. 
Antipater  reftised  to  treat  with  them  collective- 
ly, but  enressed  his  readiness  to  treat  sepa- 
rately. This  had  the  desired  effect;  all  the 
minor  Greek  states  came  to  terms,  leaving  the 
Atheniai^  and  the  .£t<^ianB  unsupported  to 
bear  the  brant  <^  the  Maced<»iian'0  vengeance. 
Antipater  need  hia  vlotoiTwitii  moderation; 
he  demanded  the  surrenoer  of  Demoethenea 
and  Hyperides,  tlie  3  demoonitio  anXxaa,  and 
tiie  nnonnpromisiog  foes  of  the  Macedonian 
power.  He  also  pat  a  Macedonian  garrison  in 
MnnycIUa  to  act  in  oonoert  with  Hiooion  and 
the  Athenian  conservative  party.  Th«ioe  he 
broke  up  the  democratic  oonslitatdon  of  Atluns^ 
and  left  the  government  in  the  hands  of  abont 
9,000  citizens  who  were  possessed  of  a  proper- 
qualification,  and  were  disposed  to  peace, 
us  ended  the  Lamian  war  (322  B.  0.)  An- 
tipater next  tamed  against  the^/BtoUaoa,  drove 
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them  Into  thdr  moimt^ns,  and  starved  them 
into  salHnis^oa.  On  him  fell  the  duly  ^ 
checking  the  dedgns  of  Perdiooaa,  who  was 
aiming  at  universal  dominion,  bnt  before  he 
had  reaped  Asia  with  hii  army,  Pw^ooas  was 
asaasrinated  in  lEgT^  Antipater  made  a  new 
division  of  the  provmoea,  giving  a  part  tiie 
territoiy  of  Perdicoas  to  Antigono^  part  to 
Lysimachns,  and  part  to  Seleucus.  Jae  contin- 
ued to  exercise  great  power  and  influence  until 
his  death  in  818  B.  0.,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
81.  n.  Grandson  of  the  preceding,  for  a  short 
time  king  of  Maoedonia,  died  392  B.  0.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  Oassander  and  Thesaalon- 
ioa,  the  dster  of  Alexander  the  Great  On  the 
death  of  Philip  IV.,  Antipater  and  his  yonnger 
brother  Alexander  disputed  for  the  tlurone  of 
Maoedon.  Antipater,  thinking  that  his  mother 
fitvored  the  pretensi(»is  of  bis  yoanger  brother, 
pat  her  to  death,  whioh  deed  prcgodiced 
the  Macedonian  naUon  agidnst  him,  Alex- 
ander ocJled  in  the  aid  of  ^rrhns,  king  of 
BMras,  and  Antipater  fled  to  Lynmadias,  Idiw 
of  Thnee*  whose  daoghter  he  had  espooseC 
As  he  was  insolent,  the  Thracian  king  pot  him 
to  death.  IH.  Died  48  B.  0. ;  son  of  Antipas, 
govonor  of  Idnnuea,  was  tumself  |;ovemor  of 
that  province  dnring  the  high-pnesthood  of 
Alexander  Jannaus.  He  espoused  the  cause 
of  Hyroanns  against  his  brother  Aristobalus. 
When,  during  the  riege  of  Alexandria,  Julias 
Osssar  was  hemmed  in  by  the  inhabitants  of 
tiiat  city,  Antipater  came  to  his  fud,  and  ren- 
dered good  service  to  the  Romans.  OsBsar,  in 
retom,  obtained  for  him  the  dignity  of  Roman 
citizenship,  and  appointed  him  procurator  ot 
Jodtta.  He  was  p(»sotted  by  MaHohns,  a  Jew 
whose  life  he  had  twice  savea  IT.  Eldest  son 
of  Herod  the  Great  bj  his  first  wife  Doris, 
Inoo^^  abont  the  death  <tf  his  8  half-brothers^ 
Alexander  and  Aristobnlaa,  in  B.  0. 6,  but  was 
himself  condemned  before  the  tribonai  of 
Qnintilius  Yams,  Roman  governor  of  Syria, 
for  compas^g  his  father's  death,  and  executed. 
Y.  AirnFATKB  ot  Sidon,  the  anthor  of  several 
epigrams  in  the  Greek  antholt^,  floorished 
abont  B.  0. 100.  YL  Of  Thessalonioa,  the  an- 
thor of  several  epi^ams  in  the  Greek  anthol- 
ogy, lived  in  the  reign  of  Angnstns  and  Tibe- 
rius Oessar.  YH.  Luoms  O^uirs,  a  Roman 
jorist  and  historian,  and  the  oontemporaiy  of 
Cains  Gracchns  (B,  a  128).  He  wrote  a  history 
o£  the  second  Panic  war. 

ANTIPATHY  (Gr.  aiT(mi3«ta,  compounded 
of  am.  i^piinst,  and  irsdor,  feeling},  is  commonly 
defined  to  be  an  involantary  diuike  or  avw- 
rion  ct  an  animate  being  for  some  sennhle 
ol^ect ;  but  in  many  oases  the  word  is  ^>plied 
to  inanimate  nature,  as  to  oil  and  water,  which 
are  incompatible  or  inmdsdble  substances.  It 
is  commonly  ^plied,  however,  to  a  certain 
class  a!  exceptional  feelings  in  individuals;  such 
as  a  BpontaneoDS  dislike  of  oats  or  dogs,  spiders^ 
toads,  and  rattlesnakes;  or  peculiar  odon^ 
savon,  colors,  soonds,  and  forms.  Attraction 
and  repaliion,  sympathy  and  antipathy,  Domp^ 
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aXaOty  ud  inoompatibilltff  like*  aad  dUIlca^ 
are  words  often  mted  m  ^nonjmeB  in  tbeir  oon- 
tawted  rignifioatioiL  bat  wiOiMit  edcntifio  ae- 
eoraof,  or  definite  liniitatifHU  in  oommm  kn* 
gvatd.  Attraction  and  repulsion  are  mostly 
used  with  reference  to  material  gravitatioa 
and  oohMdrai;  oonqiat^rfli^  and  mounpati- 
}Mtj  apply  eqaalfy  to  inOT^anio  and  organio 
nature;  sympatiiy  and  antipathy,  likea  and 
^alikeo,  refer  mostly  to  the  feelings  of  ani- 
mated beings  with  reference  to  things  animatA 
or  inanimate.  One  person  ^slikes  oats;  an- 
other dislikes  mioe^  toA.  shaddera  at  the  sight 
of  the  small,  ino&nnre  nibbler ;  many  ladies 
dislike  spiders  near  tiieir  persons;  and  most 
Europeans  dislike  serpents^  while  eastern  na- 
tions seem  to  ezperienoe  no  siuh  feeling  of 
antipathy.  Bome  persons  cannot  bear  the  raiik 
ameu  ci  cheese  or  garlic;  others  have  no  swm- 
idonto  the  tonell  cr  taste  oi  cither;  rate  kind 
ot  pwflime  is  extremely  pleasant  to  some  in^ 
Tidoalfl,  and  intderable  to  others,  ^iiss  in- 
Btrnments  make  pleasant  mnsio  to  some  ean^ 
and  Jar  the  nervea^  hearing  in  others;  soft 
Telvet  is  agreeable  to  the  tonoh  of  some,  and 
unpleasant  to  others;  bright  gluing  colon 
please  the  eye  of  one,  and  call  np  fe^ings  <^ 
aver^n  in  the  breast  of  ano&er.  D«»  ffo&tt 
4t  Aet  eowlmn  on  na  doit  dttpuUr,  tu^  the 
French;  and  sll  nations  hare  sumlar  say- 
ings with  regard  to  difi^noes  of  taste,  and 
pecnliar  feelings  of  antipathy.  It  is  sometimes 
sud  that  mice  have  a  natoral  antipathy  for 
oats,  sheep  for  wolves,  hares  for  hound^  ante- 
lopes for  lions,  pigs  fat  serpents,  ferrets  tat 
rabbits,  ^)gs  toe  rate,  Ao.,  bat  these  are  not  aa- 
l^iathieB,  properly  so  owed ;  they  are  repnl- 
dve  feelinOT  <tf  a  stronger  nature.  There 
tt%  no  donbt,  di&rent  degrees  of  antipathy, 
aod  some  of  utem  amount  to  a  reruldve  fee- 
ing, such  as  the  hystetioal  dread  of  spiders 
crawling  up  the  legs  or  down  the  back  -  but  the 
latter  m^  be  partly  oTcroome  by  babit^  while 
the  true  uitipathy,  though  less  revuluTe  in  ef- 
fect, is  deeply  rooted  in  the  ocHutitutioii,  and 
can  never  be  M*adioated  thoroof^y.  Antipa- 
thies, properly  so  called,  belong  to  things  of 
ODC  spedes  or  one  gwua;  beyond  these  hmits, 
fedings  of  avardon  are  more  deeply  incompati- 
ble, and  even  hostile  in  their  nature.  Cats 
XB^y  have  antipa^ee  for  d(M;8  of  tiieir  own 
rise ;  bat  they  nave  deadly  fee^ngs  of  destruo- 
tive  excitement  i^^st  mice. — Un^  is  a  proper 
key  to  the  deflmtions  of  sympathy  uid  antJr 
pathy,  as  diatingnished  from  hostility,  aversion^ 
and  revulsion.  The  key-board  of  a  pianoforte 
displays  a  regular  gradation  of  notes,  in  half  a 
dozen  or  more  octaves,  and  the  consonant  and 
dissonant  degrees  of  distanoe  show  where  oon- 
flonanoe  and  sympathy  exist,  and  also  where 
antipathy  and  dissonance  b^in.  The  reasons 
Ah*  these  accords  and  discords  in  music  are  well 
expired  by  the  soienoe  of  aooustice  and  the 
lano  of  vibrations.  Tonics  agree  with  octaves, 
thirds,  sixthe^  fifths,  and  fenrths;  with  seorads 
and  sevenths  they  disagree,  ^milar  reasons 


win  eraSatn  all  Unda  dF  natural  sfmptthf  and 
antipathy  in  man's  fedings.  IHfEerenoeectfoom- 
idexion,  atatnre,  temperament,  Ac,  l^ow  the 
same  laws  ot  sympauiy  and  antqiathy  betrtcn 
the  sexes.  There  we  find  «7mpat^  ic^ 
tity  and  qrtDpethies  oi  contrast,  with  sntipathKi 
<xr  neighb(»ing  degrees  difference.  mea 
ctften  like  abort  women,  but  a  man  itf  5  feA  S 
feels  some  innate  antipathy  for  a  wchdsq  6  feet 
10 ;  although  he  may  admire  her  mwd  nature. 
A  dark  man  fencies  a  feir  wwnan,  ot  a  iromu 
ci  his  own  oixnidexilm ;  and  so  of  womaa  villi 
regard  to  man ;  bat  a  yellow-baired  wamn 
with  a  feoltiess  skin,  would  not  &noy  theoom- 
plexion  of  a  tiiickly-freckled  face  and  tmtj 
red-haired  man :  nor  would  a  mau  with  flaxai 
hair  and  pore  white  skin  be  atmq^y  dim  to- 
ward a  wmnaa  whose  omn^aedon  was  tie? 
doubtM  auburn,  and  whose  feoe  was  a  msia 
of  brown  freekles.  Katureaeemstoregabtetlie 
Uwa  of  hannra^  and  discord,  sympathy  ud 
antipathy^  aooovmng  to  degrees  of  nesmcas  and 
of  distance  on  a  scale  A  gmwal  pidalioQ 
throoghont  all  her  realms  <tf  iaor^uu«  and  «■ 
ganic  forma,  in  all  varieties  <^  bemgi  and  d 
things,  fiTiimttto  and  inanimate.  These  lawsiT' 
feet  the  physical,  the  menti^,  and  tbe  inonl 
nature  of  mankind ;  and  hence  we  ma;  accomit, 
to  some  extent,  for  sects  and  parties  in  politico, 
rel^on,  and  philosophy ;  ud  even  in  the  sjti 
and  sciences.  For  as  tiie  nerves  of  tbe  bodj 
are  affected  pleasantly  by,  one  pecnliar  flavor  is 
odor,inone  temperament, and nmstnnpleaiimlJj 
\j  the  same  sense  of  taate  or  smell  in  adife^ 
ent  variety  of  omstitatioa  and  oaB^enoa, 
tikoogh  equally  true  and  good  in  either  case; » 
artistic  vwws  of  what  is  beautiful  ornot,  and 
intelleotaal  appredationa  of  what  is  true  or 
what  is  fiilse  in  politics,  philosophy,  and  mi- 
IpoD,  may  be  equally  dependent  on  inhertnt 
OMistitntitm  and  the  difference  betveen  m 
nature  and  another.  And,  moreoTcr,  as  bw» 
of  IB  grow  to  be  18,  and  experience  new  fea- 
ings  and  attractions,  wliile  their  former  notiiw 
and  amusmients  gradnally  fade  away ;  bo  mujf 
minds  now  satisfied  with  oenain  views  of 
policy  and  doctrine,  may  by  degreea  o'^'i^' 
them,  and  become  enamored  of  still  l#tt 
modes  of  thought  and  feeling  life  and 
whioh  before  seemed  strange  and  rat& 
worthy  of  attention.  HaoT  worldly  minds  (»- 
qiiae  we  dn^jlcBt  truths  of  man's  immortv 
ture ;  and  to  gain  the  goods  tiiis  lift,  risk  f> 
loss  of  those  whioh  £e  beyond.  Antipauw 
of  this  kind  may  be  only  temporary;  vmie 
other  kinds  seem  ruled  by  laws  whidi  are 
eternal.  , ,  , . 

ANTIPHILUS.  I.  Of  Egypt,  a  celeka^ 
painter  who  lived  in  the  hitter  part  of  the  4Ui 
century  B.  0.  In  his  youth  he  went  to  PeJU. 
where  he  painted  portraits  of  Philip  and  iJei- 
ander.  Hislatter  days  were  passed  in  tusnan« 

oountry,  where  he  enjoyed  the  patronage  « 
Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagos.  The  chief  charartensw 
of  his  style,  aooor&igtoQuintiIian,Tra8ai^ 
and  airy  elflgtto©.n.  Qt^jmOm,*^ 
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of  epignmiBiWhoIiTedia  Ihd  Istoentnrfdf  the 
Ohnsnan  era.  Hxaj  of  his  ^>igranu  still  nr> 
•win,  ud  th«7  aro  generally  excelleat  both  aa 
regOTB  alyle  and  otmcqrtten. 

AlTTIPHOir,  a  ahort  verse  a^  or  sons  at 
tin  be^mdng  and  end  of  a  pwlm  or  c(me<^ 
tion  ^pulms  In  the  offloee  of  the  breviaiy. 

AlmPHON,  an  Athenian  orator,  son  of 
Sophilns  the  sophist,  bom  at  Rhamnos  m  Attica, 
B.  0.  480.  Aiter  oompleting  his  ednoation, 
Antiphon  opened  a  rhetorioal  school  at  Athens, 
and  also  a^^Hed  himself  to  the  oompoaili(Hi  of 
orations  for  sach  as  wanted  to  accuse  other^ 
or  defend  themsdvee  in  the  conrta  or  the  as- 
eemblj.  If  Antiphon  was  not  the  inventor  of 
politioid  and  Jnridioal  oratory,  he  was  at  least 
the  first  who  sobjeoted  it  to  the  roles  of  rhet- 
oric, and  nused  it  to  the  rank  of  an  art.  Thooj^ 
a  man  of  great  eloquence,  he  never  ^>peared  aa 
A  public  speaker  except  on  that  inein<»able  oo> 
oanon  when  he  oame  fitrwurd  to  dear  himsdf 
from  the  diarge  oi  treason,  and  to  jnstiiy  the 
part  whioh  he  had  taken  in  the  revoIatioD  that 
had  established  the  government  of  the  400  at 
Atheiu.  We  know  in  fact  almost  nothing  of 
his  politieal  life  save  what  ia  connected  with 
iibo  events  of  that  revolntion.  He  it  was  that 
planned  it — that  framed  the  new  constitation 
— that  most  eontribnted  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  democraUo  party.  When,  therefore,  that 
party  recovered  power,  it  was  on  him  that  the 
weight  of  their  vengeance  fell.  He  was  then 
hroaght  to  trial,  and,  notwithstanding  the  ez- 
traordinary  ability  with  which  he  d^ended 
himself  was  condemned  to  death  aa  a  traitor, 
oompeUed  to  drhik  the  fiital  hemlool^  and  evoi 
denied  a  bntial  in  Attic  aoih  He  suffered  hi 
the  year  411  B.  0.  There  are  still  16  of  the 
orations  Antiphon  extant.  His  language  is 
correct,  his  phraseology  per^lonousj  ms  argu- 
ments convincing,  but  there  is  a  Btifmeas  abont 
his  style  whioh  makes  it  appear  inharmonious 
after  the  flowing  periods  of  Isoerates.  The 
best  edition  of  the  orations  of  Antiphon  is  that 
of  Dobson,  published  at  London  in  1828. 

ANTIPH0:NT,  the  response  which,  in  the 
Boman  Oatholio  service,  one  side  of  ^e  chair 
makes  to  the  other,  in  the  ohant.  Antiphonal 
or  responsive  singing  is  the  most  ancient  form 
of  chnrch  music,  and  is  sud  by  the  historian 
Socrates  to  have  been  first  introduced  among 
the  Gredu  by  Ignatins,  and  among  the  Latins 
\^  Bt  Ambrose.  The  chanting  of  the  psalma 
alteniately  Is  donbtleas  older  tun  Ohristiaaity, 
and  prevailed  in  the  temple  service  of  the  Jews, 
many  of  the  psalms  bemg  composed  in  altei^ 
nate  verses  as  if  with  a  view  to  this  mode  of 
singing.  In  the  cathedral  worship  of  the 
OaQiolic  church,  two  full  choirs  are  stationed 
one  on  each  side  of  the  sanctuary,  one  of  whitdi, 
having  chanted  a  verse,  remains  silent,  while 
the  opposite  choir  replies  in  the  verse  succeed- 
ing; and,  at  the  end  of  each  psalm,  the  Gloria 
PcUri  is  song  by  the  united  ohdrs  in  chwus. 

AKTIPBBASIS  is  the  desoriptioa  of  a  thing 
by  itB  appoObo,  aa  when  AntfaxuHisirho  killea 
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liis  mother  is  called  Philometer,  or  the  mother- 
lover, 

AirriFODEa,  a  word  said  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  Flato,  and  rignifying  opposite  &et, — a 
geo^aphioal  term  for  persons  who  live  at  the 
cppodteendsofadiameteroftheearth.  Several 
similar  ooimKrand  words  have  been  invented  to 
ex[n«B  different  geogrqihical  relations;  bat 
antipodes  is  the  only  one  in  common  use,  pre- 
served by  the  paradoxical  nature  of  the  idea  of 
persons  living  thus  upside  down  to  eadi  other. 
— AimpODKa,  a  small  island  in  the  south 
Pacific  south-east  of  New  Zealand.  It  is  so 
called  because  it  is  the  nearest  land  to  the  an- 
tipodes of  Greenwich,  kt.  48°  82'  a  loaa.  11&> 
42'  £. 

ANTIFOPE,  a  term  appUed  by  the  Soman 
Oatholio  church  to  those  persons  who  claimed 
to  have  been  elected  by  the  snffiwgaa  of  the 
oardinals,  but  whose  dauoa  were  for  some  rea- 
son not  deemed  valid  by  the  chnrch.  Kovatian, 
the  foonder  of  the  sect  <tf  Hovatians^  was  the 
first  antipope,  and  procured  his  election  to  the 
see  in  262  by  8  bishops  in  <n>position  to  Ck>r- 
nelius.  Amadeus  YIII.,  a  due  and  layman, 
was  the  last  antip<n>e,  under  the  name  of  Feliz 
Y.  (1481).  Acoordu^  to  Fetan's  Sationaritm 
Temporum,  there  have  been  14  antipopes.  The 
factions  which  deoted  them  were  sometimes  po- 
litical, and  sometimes  religioas. 

ANTIQUABY.  The  word  cmtiqvariia  ap- 
pears from  Isidore  (Orig.  vi.  14)  to  be  synony- 
mous with  transcribers  of  old  manuscripts,  and 
the  domut  antigmriorum  in  monasteries  seenu 
to  have  been  the  apartment  i^pointed  to  snoh 
pnrpoaea.  Thepresmt  occupation  of  antiqua- 
ries, however,  is  to  collect  and  prepare  materi- 
als for  the  historian.  Preserving  records,  coins, 
pamphlets^  carioatores,  and  many  other  things 
that  to  the  ignorant  and  unrefiecting  seem  too 
in^guifioant  to  be  preserved,  they  rescue  many 
a  precious  proof  of  tiie  faots  of  history  &om 
destruction,  seeking  out  in  all  the  comers  of 
the  land  uiose  things  which,  if  once  lost,  can 
never  be  replaced,  and  which  sometimes  are 
increased  greatiy  in  value  by  being  broo^ 
together  into  one  place.  The  historical  sooie- 
ties  which  now  east  in  many  of  onr  states  are 
necesBarily  largely  antiquarian  in  their  oharao- 
ter,  and  throng  them  have  already  been  pre- 
Berved  many  doooments  of  great  historical  valuer 
and  many  most  interesting  records  of  the  past 
which  a  littia  hmger  ne^ect  would  have 
doomed  to  entire  destruoticm.  It  has  well  been 
sidd,  ''that  the  most  insignificant  tracts  the 
most  trifling  essay,  a  sermon,  &  newspaper,  or  a 
songj  may  sdSbrd  an  illustration  of  manners  or 
opinions  elucidatory  of  the  past,  and  throw  a 
fiuthfiil  though  feeble  light  on  the  pathway  of 
the  future  historian."  The  olueots  of  anti- 
quaries are  thus  qu^ntiy  set  lorth  in  a  pa- 
per drawn  up  by  a  member  at  the  inceptiou 
of  the  royal  sodety  of  antiquaries  of  6reat 
Britain:  "Snch  a  society  will  bring  to  light 
and  preswve  all  old  monumental  inscriptions^ 
Ao.  Arohtteotar^  flOQ^toxSk  painty  fiDS^^T- 
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anYi-bentism: 


ing,  morio,  will  come  under  Qieir  oonsldera* 
tion ;  and,  the  aodent  methods  bdng  reetored. 
many  things  may  be  nsed  afresh.  Thev  will 
explain  obscnrittM,  not  only  in  onr  own,  bat  in 
Greek  aad  Roman  anthon.  A  oorrenKMidenoe 
ndght  be  maintained  throodi  K^land  and 
abroad,  to  inspect  hofAa  and  manoaeript  to 
draw  ancient  foftificationa,  oasUe^  ohnnuiefl. 
honaeB,  tombs,  insoripticaifl)  epit^>nfl,  painted 
glass,  &0.,  and,  if  need  be,  to  nay  up  the  moat 
cnrions  for  the  sodety.  This  estaUiahment, 
their  library  and  repoeiUxry,  would  be  an  ease 
and  Batia&ction  to  the  omoers  of  state  and  to 
foreignerfl  that  attend  their  meetings;  a  eemi- 
nary  and  school  for  learning  the  ancient  oon- 
stitQiion,  laws,  and  cnatoms  of  this  kingdom ; 
and  to  promote  trade,  mannfiMttorea,  ieoJ"  Onr 
own  historian  Preaoott,  in  his  "  Oonqneat  of  If ex- 
ioo,"  after  speaking  of  Don  Joan  de  Zomairaga, 
tiie  fanatical  destroyer  of  ao  nuig"  precioos 
Uexican  pictnre-wTitLoga,  says :  "  The  nnlet- 
tered  soldiers  were  not  slow  in  instating  the 
example  of  thebr  prelate.  EveiT  chart  and 
▼dliime  which  fdl  Into  their  hands  was  wan* 
tonly  destroyed ;  so  thai  when  flw  sdholars  of 
«  later  and  more  enlightened  age  anxiously 
BOiuht  to  recoTer  some  of  ttieee  memorials  of 
dvmzation,  neariy  all  had  perished,  and  the 
few  sarriring  were  jealoasqr  hidden  by  tiie 
n^vea.   Through  the  Indefiragable  labors  of  a 

firiTote  individniu,  however,  a  considerable  ool- 
ection  was  eventoally  deported  in  the  archives 
o£  Mexico ;  bnt  was  so  littie  heeded  there  that 
some  were  plnndered,  others  decayed  piecemeal 
from  the  damps  and  mildews,  and  otbiara  ag^ 
were  nsed  as  waste-paper  1  Vfe  oont«n^ate 
with  indignation  the  cmeltiee  inflicted  by  the 
early  conquerors.  But  indignation  is  qualified 
with  contempt,  when  we  see  them  tins  ruth- 
lessly trampling  out  the  spark  ot  knovledae, 
the  oommon  boon  and  property  of  all  mankind." 
It  Is  (Hily  after  ezperraioing  um  Utter  \aA  nn- 
availing  r^ret  that  most  fSl  the  heart  of  every 
intelligent  man  after  reading  of  swdi  things  as 
these,  tliat  one  appreciates  the  importanoe  of 
antiquaries  and  antiquarian  societies  not  mly  to 
oommnnitiee,  but  also  to  mankind. 

AimQUUS,  Jak,  a  Dutch  artist,  bom  at 
Qroningen,  Oct.  11, 1709,  died  in  1760.  In  his 
youth  he  spent  many  yean  in  Italy  among  the 
works  of  the  old  masters.  Returning  to  Hol- 
land, the  prince  of  Orange  settied  a  poision 
upon  him.  He  was  as  Industrioos  as  he  was 
aUlfbL 

AKTI-RENTISM.  The  Dutch  West  India 
conmmy,  in  order  to  promote  tiie  settiement 
of  the  country  in  New  Nethsriand  (now 
New  Tork),  authorized  its  memben  to  take  up 
land  upon  the  banks  <tf  the  streama  and  riren^ 
16  miles  on  me  dde  or  8  mUes  on  eiMih  ride, 
and  BO  for  back  as  mi^t  be  convenient,  on  con* 
dition  of  introdudng,  within  a  liraitod  time, 
to  settlers  for  every  mOe  of  land.  lhei»<^ai- 
etor  was  invested  with  the  title  and  piivil^ee 
ot  a  lord  patnxHi  vt  proteotor,  and  lus  eolffli7 
or  manor  ms  governed  by  tne  same  ooBtooa 


and  laws  ea  were  the  feudal  numon  tA  flu 
United  Provinces.   A  large  nombw  of  muon 
were  created  under  tlie  Dutch,  and  Bobsuaoitl; 
nndertheEngUdi  colonial  government,  uuleiiit- 
ed  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Americaa  rerolntios. 
Ihe  feudal  iiystem  (Europe  was  thus  tranqiluit- 
ed  to  the  new  world.  litet  the  revdatkn,! 
veiT  lai^  prop<ffti(ra  of  the  land  ia  the  set- 
tled parts  of  S«v  Toifc  VH  held  bytbept- 
troona,  and  the  cultivators  occupied  their  &mi 
on  leases^  for  one  or  num  lives,  n  fhnn  yw 
to  year,  stipulating  for  the  paymmt  of  leoti, 
dues,  and  services,  copied  frran  the  feodil 
tenures  of  England  and  Holland,  idmoit  ere? 
incident  of  the  tenures  in  socage  and  villdnisa 
were  imposed  by  contract  uptm  the  muuriil 
tenants.    Purveyances,  preemptioo,  fines  bt 
slienatioo,  bsnalities,  base  services,  and  otl« 
similar  ocmditions^  burdened  most  of  0ie  Eum. 
In  I779aadl785,  laws  were  oiaetedbytliel^ 
islature  <^  the  state  abolishing  feudal  tcmns, 
but  the  proprietors  of  manor  grants  unwilUngto 
give  np  aUthwliradal  d^ms,  ctrntrivedafaa 
of  a  deed  by  which  the  grantees  covsnutadlD 
perform  aemoea,  and  pay  rents  and  does,  p» 
caadr  dmllar  to  the  foDoal  inddeDto  thu  utl- 
ished.   The  oonnties  of  Albany,  Bensselier, 
Odumbia,  Greene,  Ulster,  Delaware,  Schobii^ 
Montgomery,  Beiklmer,  Ots^o,  Oneida,  indnde 
within  their  limits  most  of  these  manore.  The 
people  who  had  settled  in  these  eooiitiea,  bid 
long  been  dissatisfied  and  revive  midtr  ^ 
feudal  exactions  imposed  upon  tbean,  ud  ib 
1889  b^au  to  consult  tt^ether  about  mm 
plan  to  throw  off  the  burden.  Aasodiiiooi 
were  formed  In  these  counties,  and  dele^ 
appointed  to  meet  and  deliberate  (or  thegw- 
ral  wel&re.    The  local  societies  thm  vxa- 
ed  soon  became  known  aa  anti-rent  snoditioBa 
Ere  long,  the  pecqde  became  more  ud  men 
engaged  and  excited,  and  the  anti-rent  Mint 
manuested  itself  in  open  resistance  to  thew^ 
vice  of  legal  process  Ibr  ttie  ocdlectioi 
n<»ial  rents.  Asecret  o^anization was  denied 
extoiding  through  several  counties,  bj  vhia 
bands  of  men  were  formed,  and  ded^  npca 
summons  to  sppmr  di^uised  and  amwd,  iM 
ready  to  protect  the  persona  of  the  taiaoti 
from  arrest,  and  from  the  service  of  P*^**^ 
and  to  guard  thdr  property  from  levy  im 
upon  execution.   So  soon  as  a  sheriff  vffftt^ 
in  one  of  the  disaffoeted  towns,  a  trot^  dae^ 
collected  in  fimtastio  calico  dreeNs,  and  vw 
fitces  masked,  or  punted  to  imitate  IndiaBSiin 
armed  with  pistols,  tomahawks,  gona,  aDded> 
lasses,  and  generally  on  hwaebaok,  gatbon 
anrnnd  him,  or  hovered  near,  warning  1dm  aw? 
and  detraxing  him  by  Areats  &mn  perfiranc 
his  dnty.  In  OohmiMa,  Rensselaer,  AWm 
and  Ddaware  eonnties,  during  the  years  In* 
and  1846.  large  assemblages  of  men  so  «™« 
and  disguised  were  accustomed  to  meet  to  nav 
qieeches,  and  to  pass  resolutiiHiB.   The  leaden 
and  satmema  assumed  Indian  names,  sQcn  ■> 
Big  Thnnder,  little  Thnnder,  Blackhavk.  M, 
and  the  higfawi^  and  viD^  heoama  ftnuliar 
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with  tbeir  ftntiea  and  whooplngB.  A  oonffiot 
between  them  and  the  dvU  anthoritieB  was  in- 
evitable. The  oompUdt^  of  aome  officers,  and 
tiie  timidifrf  of  othen,  embcddraed  the  diagidaed 
bands,  and  their  auda(»l7'  and  ^ded  impunity 
from  recf^nitaon  and  arrest  led  them  to  appear 
often  in  the  roada,  and  to  more  open  denuMutra- 
tioDB  of  their  numbers  and  power.  Oitizens 
who  disapproved  of  their  oondnot  were  now 
wbjeoted  to  insnlt  in  the  streets  and  at  their 
hooses,  and  bad  and  violent  men,  nnder  cover 
of  these  disgoises,  sought  occason  to  gratify 
their  pasdons  in  acts  of  reprisal  or  revenge 
npon  persons  who  had  incurred  their  enmity. 
TUe  first  conflict  whi(^  awakened  general  atten- 
titm  to  the  state  of  affiurs,  happened  in  the 
town  of  Graftm,  in  Bensselaer  oonnty.  A 
troop  of  the  oaUoo  Indians  riding  along  the 
highway,  met  a  man  named  Smith,  driving  a 
team  with  a  load  of  wood.  Smith  had  been 
oatqwken  in  denmtdation  of  thmr  proceedings, 
and  they  bore  him  no  good  will.  An  alterca- 
tion eosned,  and  Smith,  a  man  of  coarse  nature 
and  violent  pasdons,  raised  his  axe  to  strike  at 
some  one  of  his  assailants,  when  a  pistol  shot 
from  an  unknown  hand  prostrated  him  to  the 
gronnd.  He  died  in  a  few  minates.  The  men 
in  disguise  dispersed.  A  legal  investigation,  at 
which  more,  than  200  persons  were  from  time 
to  time  examined,  failed  to  disclose  the  anthor 
of  the  deed,  and  to  this  day  it  is  not  known  who 
fired  tiie  fatal  shot.  Snbseqaently,  at  a  mass 
meeting  at  Sleepy  Hollow  in  Colombia  ooon^, 
a  pistol,  accidentally  fired,  killed  a  boy  of  the 
name  of  Kefbnbe^.  In  1645,  a  deputy  aheriff 
of  the  name  of  Steele,  who  had  acoompanied 
the  aherifif  of  Delaware  ooonty  to  the  town  of 
Andes,  to  attend  a  sale  of  goods  upon  execution 
for  rent,  was  killed.  A  large  nnmber  of  per- 
sons  were  indicted  for  the  murder,  but,  aa  Uie 
act  of  killing  ooold  not  be  brought  home  to  any 
individoal,  verdicts  of  manslaughter  were  fouiul 
against  several  persons  proved  to  have  been 
present  armed  and  disguised. — ^Previously  to  this 
fatal  transaction,  the  sheriff  of  Rensselaw  and 
Albany  counties  had  each  been  open^  and 
threateningly  resisted  hi  the  exercise  of  their 
dntie^^  and  uie  military  force  of  the  coonty  had 
once,  in  Bensselae^  been  called  out  to  aid  the 
officer  in  the  service  of  process  in  the  town  ol 
NasBan,  and  onoe  in  Albany  connfy,  for  a  Uke 
pupose  in  the  town  of  RensseuerviUe.  A 
rude  system  of  telegraphing  gave  warning  in 
aH  the  towns  of  the  approadi  of  an  officer,  and 
from  all  goarters  came  flocking  the  mimic  In* 
diana,  as  rapidly  and  mysteriously  as  the  ga^er- 
ing  of  Clan  Alpine  at  the  summons  of  Bodario 
Dhn.  The  l^palature  of  1844  passed  some 
laws  against  appearing  diegoised  and  srmed, 
and  imposed  severe  penalties  upon  such  as 
sAiould  violate  the  law,  or  in  snch  diagoise  re- 
mst  due  service  of  process,  or  interfare  with  the 
civil  officers  in  the  exercise  of  tiieir  duties. 
In  his  message  of  1841  and  1843,  Qov,  Seward 
had  alluded  to  and  disoassed  the  grievances  ccHn- 
plained  of  by  Uwtaianta.  He  noamnteoded  a 
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nferaue  ot  tibe  matten  In  diqmte  to  arbitra- 
tors. Ha  ^>p(dnted  three  men  to  investigate 
the  questions  in  dilate,  to  hear  the  parties  by 
&gix  witnesses  and  ooansd,  and  to  make  re- 
port to  the  legialatnre.  This  commission  failed 
to  accomplish  any  thing.  The  disa&otion  and 
«[citement  increased^  owiiw  to  the  obstinate 
and  niqrielduig  exactions  of  the  landlords  and 
tiie  factions  and  illegal  acts  of  the  tenants,  un- 
til finally  the  tragedy  at  Andes  brought  matters 
to  a  crisis.  Gov.  Wright  issaed  a  proclamation, 
declaring  Delaware  county  in  a  state  of  insur- 
rectitm,  and  for  months  the  village  of  Delhi 
was  a  military  encampment,  and  squads  of  sol- 
diers perambulated  the  county  making  arrests, 
and  frightening  the  good  people  into  obedience 
to  the  laws.  The  trials  and  oonvictionis  at 
Delhi,  and  the  convictions  of  certain  anti- 
renters  at  Hudson  for  conspiracy  and  resistance 
to  law,  put  an  end  to  operations  by  the  self- 
styled  &dianB.  The  anti-rent  associations  de- 
termined to  form  a  politiofli  party,  whose  policy 
should  be  to  elect  all  town  and  county  officers 
from  tbeir  own  ranks,  and  to  vote  fbr  no  state^ 
civil,  jndiclsl,  or  ezecntiye  officers,  unfriendly 
to  them,  or  unpledged  to  th^  cause.  In  the 
legislatures  of  1843,  '8,  '4,  %  %  and  '7,  about 
one-eighth  of  the  members  were  elected 
in  the  interest  of  the  anti-renters.  In  the 
constitutional  convention  of  1846,  some  of  the 
ablest  men  were  avowedly  anti-renters,  or  ad- 
vocates of  their  measures  and  principles.  Then: 
inflnenoe  jvocored  the  insertion  of  a  danse  in 
the  new  constitutioni  abolishing  all  fendal 
tenures  and  inddentL  and  forbidmng  the  leas- 
ing of  agricultural  land  for  a  term  exceeding 
13  years.  The  le^slature,  at  successive  ses- 
sions, passed  laws  which  bore  heavily  upon  the 
landlord  interest,  and  tended  gradually  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  tenants.  In 
1846,  Gov.  Wright,  who  was  a  candidate  for 
reflection,  was  defeated  by  10,000  n^jority  for 
John  Young,  whom  the  anti-renters  had  nom- 
inated. Tl^  policy  of  voting  for  their  friends 
without  r^ard  to  former  poUtical  opinions,  ex- 
erted a  marked  influence  over  politicians,  and 
the  anti-renters  have  Eonce  been  able  to  com- 
mand a  patient  hearing  ia  the  l^pslature  and 
the  courts.  Gtov.Yooiu^  pardoned  from  the 
8t^  ^ison  aU  the  so-oaOea  anti-ient  oonvietB^ 
on  the  ground  that  their  offences  were  rather 
poHticu  than  crio^nal,  and  that  it  was  the  wise 
policy  of  all  good  governments  to  for^ve  and 
restore  to  citizenship  political  offenders,  after 
the  law  had  been  vindicated  and  order  and 
peace  restored.  Since  1647,  no  nngle  instance 
of  renstanoe  to  law  or  the  service  of  process 
has  occurred,  the  excitement  which  threatened 
the  peace  of  the  community  has  died  out,  the 
anti-rent  influence  is  no  longer  felt  as  a  disturb- 
ing force  in  politics,  and  the  anti-rent  organ- 
ization contents  itself  with  lawfol  efforts  to 
contest  in  the  courts  the  validity  of  the  tities 
of  the  landlords,  and  the  legality  of  the  con- 
ditions and  covenants  contained  in  the  manor 
grants.  Enndreda  of  suits  are  pending  in  the 
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oonrtB,  In  irhleh  evory  legal  ot^eot^  to  th^ 
manor  grants  is  runed.  Already  the  ooort  of 
appeals  has  dedded  that  the  quarter  sale  reser^ 
TatioiL  or  oovcauui%  ia  ft  feudal  incident,  abol- 
iflbed  Dj  Hw  Iftw  oonoerning  teaare&jttiMd 
Feb.  30,  1767,  and  therefore  YtAi.  Th«  re* 
nudnin^  covenantB  and  oonditiooa  naerrad  in 
orants  in  fee  will  be  brong^t  to  the  same  test 
The  anti-rent  eztntement,  wfaioh  at  one  time 
aasnmed  the  fiom^daUe  tjpe  of  instureotioQ, 
and  foreboded  rebelUon  and  w,  has  ex- 
pended itself  in  le^timato  politioal  action,  and 
will  end  in  a  peacanl  Bolntion  <tf  all  its  dimool- 
ties  in  the  oonrta  of  law, 

ANTI8ABBATARIAN8,  a  sect  of  Ohris- 
tians,  who  maintun  that  there  is  no  obligation 
to  observe  the  Sabbath.  Th^  reason  for  this 
Is,  that  the  Sabbath  is  a  Jewish  institationf  and 
that  its  obserranoe  ia  not  oommanded  in  the 
New  Teetament. 

ANTISOORBTJnCJS  (Lat  anti,  against,  and 
teorbtUtu,  a  barbarona  word,  Intencbd  as  the 
Latin  tot  sonrvyX  remediea  against  Bcnrry. 
The  word  Bonrry  ia  popularly-,  thongh  wito 
little  correctness,  applied  to  certain  ftinna 
<tf  disease,  ui  whidi  there  ia  ohronic  irritar 
tion  of  the  skin,  with  desqoamation,  or  a 
peelii^  off  of  the  dry  scaly  snrfaoe  oS  tiie  onti- 
ole ;  the  common  name  of  these  dry  scales  being 
scurf;  hence  the  word  scorfy,  or  sennry,  to 
derigoate  this  class  of  affectiona.  This  kind  of 
scarry  is  common  amongst  ill-fed,  ill-clothed, 
uncleanly,  and  debilitated  populations,  and  is 
often  the  furenmner  of  oonanmption.  It  is 
akin  to  leprosy,  and  was  formerly  more  common 
tium  it  u  at  iweaent,  amonmt  the  working 
olasaes  of  Eimmean  nations.  Like  scroftila,  it 
is  the  reanit  of  a  deUUtated  oonstitution,  es- 
pecially of  weakness  in  tiie  Uood-making  or* 
gans;  bnt  it  aeons  to  be  more  piudy  the  result 
m  long-oontinned  phytioal  privaticma,  unoom- 
plicated  by  disease,  than  sorofbla,  whit^  would 
seem  to  be,  not  <Hily  the  inheritance  of  poverty, 
bnt  of  excess  and  vitiated  coustituticHis,  during 
ages.  In  these  diseases,  the  blood  is  badly 
made,  eapecially  where  anrroun^g  oircom- 
Btauces  are  nn&vorable;  and  the  proper  mode 
cf  treatment  is  to  secure  good  aniinal  and  vege- 
table food  easily  digeatibie,  and  often  varied: 
good  air  and  sunlight,  water,  cleanliness,  and 
dothing;  avcnding  all  fatigue,  but  using  mod- 
erate exercise  in  the  open  lUr,  oontinnal^. 
Y^etables  belouj^g  to  the  fiunily  of  the 
eruc^ercB,  such  as  nd^Atea^  and  cress,  cab- 
bage, spinage,  mustard  seed,  are  deemed 
highly  advantageous  in  this  olaas  of  diseases; 
bnt  oiscriminanon  is  required  with  regard  to 
quantity  and  quality;  for  in  some  cases,  es- 
pecially of  a  Borofiilous  nature,  animal  food  of 
the  best  kind  is  essmtial,  with  a  small  compara- 
tive proportion  of  vegetable  and  ferinaoeous 
food ;  and,  in  all  cases,  large  quantities  of  tur- 
nips and  cabbage,  and  the  comm<m  swta  of 
vegetables,  with  common  bread,  and  beans, 
and  fuinaceouB  food,  ill-cooked  and  difficult  to 
digest,  are  not  enongh  to  sopport  life  and  ia- 
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crease  vitality  in  such  deUHtated  ooii8titirticii& 
In  Borofiila,  tonics  and  good  animal  food  aze 
essential  elements  of  core;  in  oonunon  acnrvy, 
d  a  kprona  land,  good  foodj  light  winea, 
bitters,  and  vegetables  of  the  mu^&rd,  cress, 
mdUi,  cabbage,  and  lettooe  kinds,  mraiwgad  in 
salads  with  good  olive  oQ,  and  never  taken  in 
large  qnantitiea  at  once,  so  as  to  oppress  the 
digestive  organs,  are  the  real  antiso«iHitie^ 
altiion^  the  vegetatdea  of  tlM  tribe  of  <9wf^ira^ 
such  as  htwse-radiih,  mustard  seed,  eteas,  cab' 
b^e,  Ac,  are  often  classed,  alime,  as  "the 
antoaeorbutios  "  par  exeellmte. — ^We  now  oome 
to  a  special  form  of  disease  called  aonrvy, 
of  which  the  origin,  cause,  and  oure  are  more 
defined  and  better  known;  it  haa  been  called 
eea-scarvy,  to  distinguish  it  from  land-emrvy.** 
Bea-sourvy  was  formerly  the  soonrge  of  a  see- 
fering  life.  Bad  food,  exposure,  and  fttigoe^ 
engendered  tbe  ^sease,  and  often  sailon^  wlw 
made  long-protracted  voyagea.  ft&  in  large  foo- 
portiims  victjma  to  this  dira  disease.  In  1691, 
Admiral  ^wUns  stated  that,  vitiiin  Ma  per* 
sonsl  experience,  not  lees  than  10,000  seamen 
had  £m  of  scnrvy.  Lord  Anson,  in  the 
eonrse  of  his  voyage  round  tlie  world,  at  a 
much  later  period,  K)st  more  than  fonr-fifthi 
ctf  his  men;  an^  when  be  arrived  at  Juan 
Femaudez,  of  the  300  men  then  sorviviog^ 
only  8  were  capable  of  duty.  An  entire 
crew  has  sometimes  perished  of  scnrvy,  leav- 
ing the  ship  without  a  single  hand  to  steer 
it  through  the  waters.  The  whole  crew  of  the 
Spaidsh  ship  Oriflamma  perished  in  tliia  man- 
ner, and  the  vessel  was  discovered  floating  at 
the  mercy  of  the  winds,  with  the  dead  bomes 
on  board. — Sea-scarry  was  produced  1^  a  oom- 
Unatiott  of  unfitTorriue  drcmnstanosa,  Somtatij 
not  imderstood.  One  of  the  most  powerfU 
oanses  of  debility  is  constant  exposm«  to  a  eold 
and  damp  atmosphere.  Hie  oonstmetion  of 
ships  was  former^  such  that  sailwa  were  ocn- 
tinually  enposed  to  onwholesonie  ekhalntiofis 
ttoTfx  tiie  buge  water,  the  sand  used  as  ballast, 
and  the  remuns  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
strewed  about  the  ship.  From  the  imperfect 
means  of  veotilating  the  ship,  or  washing  it, 
without  increasing  the  dampness,  no  meam 
cleanliness  were  organized.  The  sailors  were 
unprovided  with  soap,  and  inattentive  to  pa>- 
aonal  cleanlinesa  They  wm  at  timea  anl^eofc 
to  excessive  labOT  and  fttigoe,  and  often  ex- 
posed to  calms  and  want  <rf  even  moderate 
exerdssb  The  diet  d  seamen  during  long  voy- 
agea oonsisted  almost  exdurively  of  salt  meet 
imd  hard  blsonit^  with  very  bad  watuv  And 
even  this  was  often  eoaroe  and  insnffiolaiL 
Fresh  animal  food  and  vegetables  could  not  be 
obtained  at  sea.  The  dimmation  of  the  quanti- 
ty c/t  food  was  found,  in  1819,  to  be  the  prind- 
pal  cause  of  scurvy  in  the  Hilbank  Feniten- 
ti^ ;  but  seamen  were  constantiy  exposed  to 
inferior  quality,  as  well  as  insnffioient  qnanti^, 
of  food  in  former  times.  Bait  meat  is  also  kss 
nutritions  and  more  indigeetiUe  than  fresh  ani- 
malfood.  Taken  in  moderation,  aalt  fecilitataa 
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ffigflstioo,  hat  in  wmm  it  hlnden  IbedlgflitlQB. 
even  of  fresh  Rnimal  fbod  and  vegetables.  Baa 
food,  expoeare,  and  fSitigoe,  then,  imporerlah 
the  blooa  and  bring  <m  Bonrry.— Under  the 
Inflnenoe  d  these  conourring  caases,  an  indi- 
ridnal  beg^  to  lose  his  nataral  and  healthy 
Color;  the  skin  of  the  &oe  fint,  and  afterward 
that  oF  the  whole  body,  becomes  pale  and  bloat- 
ed; the  lips  acquire  a  greeidsh hne ;  theoonn- 
ten&noo  is  very  mnch  depressed,  denoting  a 
like  state  of  mind,  In  this  state  of  depression, 
the  patient  becomes  weary  and  averse  to  l&bOT. 
"When  moderate  exerUon,  even,  is  attempted, 
weakness  is  felt  in  the  whole  mnscnlar  system, 
and  partioolarly  in  the  knees,  which  sometimes 
become  stiff  and  cimtraoted.  The  breath  is 
harried  and  oppresed  by  walking  fiist,  or  by 
the  least  efibrt,  The  aldn  is  dry,  sometimes 
ron(^  and  scnrfy,  bnt  ofteaer  smooth  and 
shining  with  spots  of  a  red,  or  dingy  bine,  or 
dark  appearance  arising  inm  the  stains  of 
ooloring  matter  eznded  from  tiie  blood-vessels 
nnder  the  cuticle.  The  gams  become  swollen 
and  spmigT,  the  limbs  oedematoos;  cots  and 
scratdies  tueed  profiiBely,  and  cannot  be  healed. 
Old  sores  break  ont  anew,  and  broken  limbs, 
well  nnited,  separate  again,  and  cannot  be  re- 
united, as  long  as  the  disease  contlnaes.  The 
appetite  is  generally  good,  bnt  great  debility  is 
manifest  in  every  portion  of  the  organism;  and 
this  debility  arises  from  an  alteration  of  the 
blood,  prodnced  by  long  privation  and  expo- 
sore. — Good  fresh  food  <rf  every  kind,  and  other 
oonditfons  of  health  and  ocnnforC,  are  neoeoary 
toprodooe  goodiilood;  but  certain  vegetables 
seem  essential  to  prevent  that  peculiar  degen- 
eration of  the  blood  which  causes  scnrvy.  In 
what  way  an  inadeqnate  snpply  of  fresh  vege- 
tables operates  in  causing  this  disease,  is  yet 
a  matter  of  discnsnon ;  bat  the  &ct  is  establish- 
ed by  experience.  Many  eminent  physiciaaa, 
of  the  present  day  suppose  that  it  ia  due  to  the 
absence  of  potash  in  salted  meats,  and  other 
comparatively  innntritioTis  articles  of  diet,  while 
the  common  antiscorbutics  aflbrd  a  large  supply 
of  that  substance.  Before  the  extensive  mtrodao- 
tion  of  escnlent  v^^bles  in  Great  Britain,  sow^ 
vy  was  almost  aa  common  on  land  as  at  sea;  and 
it  is  BtUl,  in  a  modified  form,  oouunon  in  the 
most  impoverished  parts  of  Ireland,  where  bad 
potatoes  fonn,  almost  exoludvdy,  the  cUet  d 
the  poorest  peo[de.  It  is  also  proved  by  the 
nfia  disappearance  of  Bcorry  fkom  among  1^ 
crews  of  snips,  so  soon  as  they  procure  a  due 
Snpidy  of  vegetable  articles  of  uet,  of  any  kind, 
hat  more  partioolaiiy  those  d  an  acid  nature, 
snoh  as  oranges,  lenums,  belon^g  to  the 
tribe  of  the  aurasUioMa,  and  those  of  the 
gro99ulariaMa  or  gooseberry  tribe.  The  cmei- 
feriB^  or  mustard  and  cress,  cabbage  and  scurvy- 
graas  tril>e,  althoagh.alkale8cent  vegetables,  are 
very  good;  and  so  is  spruce,  which  is  derived 
from  some  of  the  etmifvm. — These  vegetables, 
or  preparations  made  from  them,  constitate  the 
antiscorbutics,  properly  so  called,  or  means  of 
preventing  and  oaring  sea^soorvy.  Huy  are 
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not,  hovenr,  equally  valnable  as  antisowtnitlo^ 
snne  of  them  being  more  ^ktsnt  tilian  others. 
Those  are  the  least  valuable  in  which  no  vege- 
table a(^  greatly  predominates.  The  eni0()^«w 
are  not  so  useful  in  tiieir  natural  state  as  the 
name  sourry^ass  would  indicate;  but  sour- 
krout,  made  from  one  of  them,  the  cabbue, 
nndMvoing  fermentation,  and  thus  prcdn^ig 
vegetwle  or  acetic  acid,  a  kind  of  vin^nar, 
becomes  an  imjportant  antisoorbntio;  and  hence, 
perhaps,  the  frequent  use  of  it  in  Germany, 
The  tribe  of  the  heiperida,  or  aurantiaeecB, 
produce  the  best  class  of  antiscorbutics,  as  they 
contain  citric  acid ;  and  the  best  of  these  belong 
to  the  genus  dtrua,  eepe<nally  tiie  dtna  limo- 
nam,  the  well-^own  lemon.  Since  the  intro- 
duction of  this,  for  general  use,  into  the  British 
navyinlTM,  sourvyhas  almost  oeaaed,  Itm^ 
be  nsediniwloas  w^ys.  The  best  b  to  let tlw 
patient  snok  the  frem  frnit;  bnt  where  tlUs 
eannot  be  done,  Iwion-jnice,  mingled  with  one- 
tenth  portion  ca  spirits  of  wine,  to  preserve  it, 
may  be  given;  and  this  is  the  mode  usually 
adopted  In  the  navy.  About  a  fortui^t  after 
leaving  port,  each  sulor  is  suppUed  dtdly  with 
an  ounce  of  lemon-jnioe,  and  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  sugar,  to  mix  with  his  wine  or  grog. 
This  is  usiully  enough  to  prevent  scurvy  from 
affecting  any  of  the  crew;  but  where  symptoms 
show  themselves,  they  quickly  disappear  by  an 
increased  allowance  of  the  quantity  of  lemon- 
Juice.  Vinegar,  tartaric,  malio,  and  other  vege- 
table adds,  are  not  so  oseftil  as  lemon-Jmoe^ 
but  unripe  gooseberries,  tamarinds,  &c,  are  the 
best  substitutes  far  lemons,  when  tiiese  cannot 
be  procured.  During  the  prevalence  of  scarry 
in  Dr.  Kane's  Arctic  expedition  (1863-'6),  the 
most  powwfbl  antisocffbatics  were  found  to  be 
raw  £resh  meat,  raw  potatoes,  and  a  beer  made 
of  willow-bark  and  other  Arctic  astringents^- 
beside  the  usual  vegetable  acids  and  varioos 
salts  of  Inm.  Both  meat  and  potatoes  were 
far  more  efficadous  for  being  raw.  Ur.  R  H. 
Dana,  Jr.,  in  his  "  Two  Years  before  the  Mast," 
ascribes  a  remarkable  antiscorbntio  virtue  to 
raw  onions. 

ANTISEPTICS  (Gr.  am,  agidnst,  and 
putrid),  a  term  applied  to  substances  or  means 
which  resist  putre&ction.  This  process  com- 
menoee  with  the  deoompositaon  ta  albnminous 
msttera  from  which  are  evolved  anmumiaoal 
eidialBtiona.  Sabstances  containing  no  idtrogen 
are  little  sul^jeot  to  putrefy.  The  first  prind- 
pie  of  antiseptics  is  tnen  to  render  the  albomen 
msolable,  in  which  state  ite  deoomposltioa  and 
tihe  conversion  of  ita  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygeo, 
and  nitn^gen  into  ammonia,  carburetted  hydro- 
^ea,  and  other  norioos  gases,  is  prevented.  This 
IS  effected  by  soaking  tlie  substances  in  alcohol 
or  essential  oils.  OMorine  gas  has  the  property 
not  only  <^  deoonnx^g  tne  effluvia  already 
formed,  bat  also  of  arresting  their  generation. 
In  the  form  of  chloride  of  lime  it  is  a  nsefbl  an- 
tiseptic. Air,  heat,  and  moisture,  are  all  reqai- 
sito  for  the  decaying  process  to  go  on.  Henoe 
the  exdonon  of  any  oaa  of  these  u  an  antiseptio 
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prooMB.  Heats  are  prewmd  In  IJn  oaas  hop- 
metioal^  sealed,  from  vhioh  the  air  has  been 
e:q>ellea  by  kecking  the  eases  hi  hot  steam  a 
moment  and  then  oloaimg  instautlT,  by  solder, 
the  smaU  apertare  left  open  for  tlie  escape  of 
the  air.  The  antiseptio  properties  ci  a  freemng 
temperature  are  too  familiar  to  be  dwelt  apon. 
Ifoisture  is  expelled  from  meats  by  dryins  uiem 
in  tha  son,  or  in  the  heat  and  smoke  of  chim- 
neys. In  ike  latter  position  they  absorb  pyrolig- 
ueoQS  acid,  which,  from  the  creosote  it  contains, 
possesses  powerfm  antiseptio  properties,  and 
greatly  adds  to  the  effect  partially  attained  by 
the  beat.  The  antiseptio  properties  oi  common 
salt,  saltpetre,  and  Bal-ammoniac,  as  also  at  aloo 
hoL  pyn^kneons  spirit,  creosote,  aogar,  chaz^ 
oobL  Tolame  oils,  &o.,  are  supposed  to  be  owing 
to  the  affinities  these  subetanoea  have  for  water, 
abstracting  and  absorbing  the  moisture  from 
those  bodies  they  are  brought  in  contact  with. 
Oorroave  sabJimate  has  the  same  proper^,  and 
also  acta  chemically  npon  the  fibre  itselt  Bhoold 
these  preserving  snb^^oes  be  disst^Ted  out,  at 
any  period  however  loojg  after  their  application, 
the  body  retnms  to  its  former  t«Ldency  to 
undergo  the  patrefying  process.  Tannin  acts 
as  an  antiseptic  by  intrododDg  its  strong  astrin- 
gent principle  into  organic  snbstanoes,  and  oom- 
bining  with  their  gelatine,  forming  a  hard,  dura- 
ble compound,  notwithstandiog  the  tendency  of 
eaoh  inn«dient  to  decay  when  nnoombined  with 
the  other.  The  antiseptio  properties  of  peat 
are  of  the  same  nature  as  these  of  tannin. 
Bodies  have  been  found  perfectly  preserved  in 
peat  hogs,  that  must  have  been  unuergoiDg  the 
tanning  process  for  himdreds  of  years. 

AlJTf  SLAVERY.   See  Slavsbt. 

ANTISPASMODICS  (Gr.  oiri,  against,  and 
vwaafioe,  spasm),  the  means  of  removing  spasm, 
^asm  or  cramp  occurs  in  muscular  structures, 
and  is  caused  by  irritation  of  the  nerves.  Spasm 
ooninbts  in  an  insular  and  sometimes  exoeanre 
aotioQ  of  a  group  of  muscles,  or  a  single  musd& 
or  some  particular  fibres  only  of  a  muscle ;  and 
spasmodic  diseases  are  classed  in  different  varie- 
tiMt  aooording  to  the  parts  oi  Hha  body  affected, 
or  aooording  to  the  supposed  cause  of  the 
disease.  Simple  cramps,  colics,  cholera,  asth- 
ma, whooping  cough,  hysteria,  epilepsy,  cholera, 
or  6t  Yitus's  dances  tetanus,  and  loc^aw,  are 
some  of  the  chief  diseases  attended  with  q>asms, 
for  which  antispasmodic  treatment  is  required. 
Two  kinds  of  nerves  pervade  the  human  body ; 
nerves  of  sensation,  and  nerves  of  motion.  They 
ran  together  mostiy,  ude  by  side,  in  the  same 
aheath,  like  telegraphic  wires,  conveying  sensa- 
ticm  from  every  portion  of  the  organism  to  the 
bnun  and  nervous  centres,  and  motor  stimulus 
from  the  brain  to  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  and 
particuJ&rly  to  the  moaoular  structures.  Though 
running  mostiy  side  by  side,  they  are  always 
quite  distinct,  and  carry  messages  in  opposite 
mreotiona;  aensationa  frtmi  thcdr  peripheral 
extremities  to  the  brain;  and  TolUionaor  umer- 
Tationa  frcan  the  brain  to  their  peripheral  dia- 
ttibntiona  in  the  body.  Li  a  hMUhy  Btote^  the 


nerves  of  sense  convey  impreasiona  to  the  mioj 
aai  automatio  will,  which  act  or  react,  digfa^ 
or  atzonj^y,  aeoording  to  the  nature  the  im- 
presnon.  And  here  we  may  notice  two  kiodi 
of  sensation  and  reaction,  oranmonly  called 
Toluntary  and  involuntary ;  the  first  pertuning 
to  the  conscious  or  aatocratio  will,  the  other  to 
tiie  uno(Hts(Uons  or  automatic  wiU.  To  iUio- 
trate  the  first,  we  may  suppose  a  motha  cilli 
to  her  child;  the  child  hears  tiie  motfaer's  call, 
tmd  goes  to  her.  The  sense  of  hearing  in  the 
child  was  affooted  by  the  sound  of  tlie  motheris 
Toioe ;  the  sensation  being  earned  to  th«  \tnk 
called  forth  the  ehild^  attention,  and  the  ndnd 
braag  thus  excited  sat  the  eonsdow  will  ia 
motion  to  act  the  Iwun,  and  stimulate  the 
nerves  (Amotion  to  act  imoa  tiMffgans  of  lo- 
comotion. The  second  kmd  of  action  and  re- 
action in  the  nerves  of  sense  and  motion  ms^^ 
illustrated  by  the  Amotions  of  ^geation.  ylhen 
food  ia  takoi  into  the  stomach,  as  at  ordiurf 
meals,  the  nerves  of  that  organ  are  inqrand 
by  the  contact  of  the  alimentaiy  substances  npon 
the  walls  of  the  cavity,  and  the  impreeaon  ai 
unc(m8oious  sensati<m  being  carried  to  the 
voua  ooitres,  causes  a  reaction  or  a  f  ow  at 
motor  innervation  from  the  oerebro<«|u]nl 
centres  to  the  dige^ve  (ngans;  whkh  an 
thereby  set  in  motion  to  secrete  gasfirie  jniea 
and  onnm  the  ingwrtiHl  food  with  ri^  and 
weU-regolated  indwrtiy.  the  mxk  is  dou^ 
and  then  the  stanaoh  k  aQowed  to  restvotil 
another  meal  is  **ir«n  Such  is  the  health/ 
action  of  the  stomach ;  but,  if  some  impn^ 
food  or  pdaonous  sobetanoe  be  ingested,  tin 
inmroasiMiB  made  t^>on  the  afferent  nerves  are 
more  or  leas  unusual  and  hurtftil ;  and  hence 
they  may  and  often  do  excite  reaction  d  in 
irregular  and  violent  character,  in  the  parts 
affected,  or  even  in  other  parts  of  the  ostein. 
Emetics  exoite  nausea  and  vomiting,  or  a  tmh 
An  spasm  in  the  stomach ;  indigestible  edd- 
Btanoes  irritate  the  nerves  of  the  sUmenta? 
canal,  and  sometimes  cause  severe  rsaetioii  a 
the  form  of  spasm,  commraily  called  ttSc 
Warm  mi^  irritate  the  nerves  of  the  digesiin 
iTstem  ao  Tideo^  a«  to  prodnoe  not  m 
odio  in  the  bowefsj  bat  o<avnIu<»s  m  w 
whole  body.  Inflamnutionttf  tiwmnowBUO- 
brane  of  tne  idivpassages  may  irritate  ezoew- 
ingly  the  nerves  of  thoee  organs,  and 
action  of  a  violent  spasmodio  cbaraoter.  m 
uterus  and  ovaries  in  females  may  be  so  deranj 
ed  by  congestion  and  abnormal  secretions,  » 
to  irritate  the  afferent  nerves  of  tiie  part^«"i 
cause  both  local  and  diffbsed  i«otion  of« 
hysterical  spasmodio  nature.  A  similar  distaro- 
anoe  may  afibct  the  other  sex,  bnt  it  is  notw 
oommon.  Excessive  irritation  on  any  snna» 
of  the  body,  external  or  internal,  may  proJMe 
spasmodic  reaction  of  a  loc»l  or  ageiural  oiitf- 
aoter,  aa  the  ti<AUng  of  the  aoJe  of  the  "I 

a  ali^t  d(«ree,  prodnoes  spasmodic  Iwgb^ 
and  if  oanied  to eitreme^ oonvuhaoMof » K« 
natore^paamodio  disease  Is  thawtojijg 
oaused  byin^atioQ  of  thanerws  andviown 
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reaction  on  the  mwcndar  Btraotnres,  bat  th« 
Beat  of  irritatioo  may^  be  in  different  looalitiee^ 
and  the  cause  of  irritation  maj  be  very  dif&r- 
e&t  in  different  casea.  Hence  a  proper  knowl- 
edge of  the  caose  and  cluef  locaUty'  of  irritation 
is  eeseotial  to  jadicdons  treatment ;  the  means 
being  a  seotmdwy  question,  antispasmodic  medi- 
oinea,  properly  so  called,  are  mostly  palliatiTo 
rather  than  efficient  means  of  core.  Foisonoos 
matter  in  the  blood,  arising  from  insufficient 
elimina^on  of  waste  matter  from  the  syateoii 
or  from  insnflleiont  aAratiiHi  in  the  limga,  ae 
from  absorption  of  morbid  matter  in  tiie  sys- 
tem, V  from  infaalatioD  of  oarbonie  aoid  gai^ 
or  any  other  oanae  In  &ot,  mAy  irritate  the  mbi 
and  nerves  so  -violently,  as  to  oanae  spasmo^ 
action  and  oonTnlsion  in  the  body.  And  here 
-we  observe,  that  direct  irritation  of  the 
nervooB  centres,  by  tomors,  oongestjops,  and 
aooomalatioDS  of  fluid  or  pos,  may  caose  qtas- 
modic  actions  and  convnlsions  in  ib»  organism, 
Jast  as  irritation  of  a&rent  nerves  in  the  pe- 
ripheral distribntions ;  the  scarce  of  irritation 
being  central  in  one  case,  and  peripheral  in  the 
other ;  while  the  result  is  more  or  lees  anslo- 
goos. — ^The  substances  which  are  more  especially 
considered  as  antispasmodiGs  are  the  "  voUrfale 
oils,"  sooh  as  mint,  lavender,  &o.,  derived 
<^efly  from  the  tribe  of  plants  called  labiata  ; 
o^epnt  oil,  from  the  myrtaeea ;  dill,  anise, 
feniM],  Ac,  from  the  vmbeWfercs ;  from 
-whldi  tribe  abo  are  deriwd  the  fiatid  gmn- 
resins,  saoh  as  assafoatida,  galbannnif  ammo- 
niac, &0.  These,  with  Taiwan,  myrrh,  and 
oaranhor,  derived  from  the  vegetable  Ungdom ; 
musk  and  castorenm,  from  the  animal  kingdom ; 
cyanide  of  iron  and  the  oxides  of  bismnui  and 
zinc,  from  the  mineral  kingdom,  are  amongst 
the  most  valuable  antispasmodics. — Spasmodio 
affections  may  be  complicated  with  inflamma- 
tion, and  in  that  case  they  require  most  oarefhl 
and  somewhat  different  treatment.  They  may 
also  occur  in  debilitated  constitntions,  or  in 
persons  of  ftill'haUt;  and  here  ag^n,  the  treat* 
meat  £ibn:  so  that  the  term  anti^Hismodioi^ 
and  the  medidnea  daased  nnder  that  head,  an 
of  small  importance  in  oomparisoa  with  a  oo^ 
rect  diagnosis  and  an  ^propriate  mode  treat- 
ment in  each  special  form  of  spasmodie  affbcdon. 

AKTISTHENES,  the  foonder  of  the  Greek 
philosophical  sect  of  Oynics,  lived  about  400 
B.  0.  In  his  youth  hefonght  at  Tanagra(426 
B.  0.),  and  was  a  discipla  first  of  Gorgias,  and  af- 
terward of  Socrates.  He  was  present  at  the 
death  of  Socrates.  He  was  an  A&enian  citizen, 
although  his  mother  was  a  Tliraoian.  He  taught 
in  the  Oynosarges,  a  gymnssimn  set  apart  for 
the  use  young  Athenians  bom  of  barbarian 
mothers.  He  was  the  master  of  the  celebrated 
OyniolMogenes.  His  doctrine  was  to  live  low 
and  think  high.  He  despised  all  the  eonven- 
tionalities,  all  the  Measures,  all  the  Inzmiea,  all 
the  amuiitieB  of  lois.  His  dialagoea  and  eBmys 
flUed  10  vdnmea,  which  an  all  lost  with  ILe 
ezceptioa  of  a  fow  letters  and  two  declamations, 
sailed  AJax  and  tnymee. 
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AiniTAnBUS,  a  mounts  chain  which  ex- 
tends from  Uount  Argssus  northward  into  Ar- 
menia, and  oonneotins  with  the  Caucasus  skirts 
tiM  barin  of  the  Euphrates  on  the  south. 

ANTITHESIS,  a  figure  of  speech  in  wMch  an 
idea  is  emphaeised  by  being  brought  into  Juxta- 
position with  an  opposite  or  converse  idea,  tbos : 
"  This  book  oontalna  mneh  which  is  good  and 
new,  only  it  is  a  pity  that  the  good  is  not  new, 
and  the  new  not  good.^'  It  most  not  be  used  too 
mnoh,  for  it  soon  wearies  the  reader  by  an  ^ 
peanmoe<rf  too  great  idaboration. 

ANTITKDTITABI&NS,  aterm  first  nsed  in 
the  16Ui  oaitniT  in  relatioa  to  the  Sooiniaaa, 
bnt  now  mdiea  to  all  who  i^eot  fiie  dootrina 
of  the  Trinnj  as  set  forth  by  tiie  church  rince 
the  first  council  of  OonstanthuHile  (881).  Until 
that  time,  the  Trinitarian  fiuth  of  the  ohnrdt 
had  not  been  distinctly  prononnoed.  The  Antl- 
trinitarian  movement  in  theology  may  be  oon- 
ddered  as  originating  in  the  disonssions  of 
Prazeas  (800)  conoemiog  the  nature  of  Ohristi 
fmd  is  from  that  time  traceable  tlirongh  the 
SabelliADB  (251X  the  Samosatraiana  (269),  the 
Ariaus  (825),  the  Macedonians  and  Apollinari' 
ans  (862),  and  later,  the  Sodnians  and  the  Uni- 
tarians. These  denominatioiia  are  not  to  be  re' 
garded  as  necessarily  possesmng  any  fbrther  sym- 
pathy with  each  t^her  than  tibat  which  growr 
ont  of  the  &et  that  ther  have  all  opposed  the 
^initarian  doda^ne  of  the  council  ^tove  men- 
tioned. Antitrinitarianism  ori^nated  in  a  ^ 
ousdon  conoeming  the  relation  existing  between 
the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Qirist,  and 
ended  in  a  denial,  not  only  of  his  dual  nature 
but  of  the  personality  and  dirinityof  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Antatrinitarians  do  not  rqeot  the  Scrip- 
tures any  more  than  thdr  opponents,  but  ground 
tiieir  riews  on  the  interpretations  which  thcgr 
rive  of  Scripture  paaaages  enppoaed  to  hear  <m 
tiie  doctrine  in  question. 

ANTIDU,  a  maritime  city  of  Latium,  ratuated 
to  the  south  of  Ostia.  It  was  the  chief  strong- 
hold of  the  Yolad,  ood  the  place  whither  Om- 
danus  retired  after  being  exiled  from  Btmie. 
The  mina  of  Antiom  are  now  called  Forto 
d'Aneo.  

ANTIVARI,  a  town  and  seaport  of  the  north 
of  Albania,  on  the  Adriatic.  Its  barbor  admits 
only  small  vessels.  It  expats  oil  only.  , 

ANTCBCS,  a  name  ^plied  to  those  who  live 
under  the  same  meridian,  and  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  equator,  the  one  on  the  north  side 
and  the  other  on  the  south ;  consequentiy  they 
have  the  same  longitude,  the  same  latittide,  but 
of  a  different  denominatk)n ;  the  same  hours  of 
the  day  and  ni^t,  but  opposite  seasons,  and  the 
night  of  one  always  corresponds  in  length  with 
the  di^r  of  the  other. 

ANTOINE  DB  BouBBOR,  duke  of  Yendftme^ 
and  afterward  king  of  Kavarre,  was  the  fltther 
<tf  tiie  liunous  Henry  IV.  of  Xrcnoe.  He  mar- 
ried, in  IMS,  Jeanne  d*AllB«t»  only  ehild  of 
Hemry  IL,  king  ot  KavBRe.  and  assnmed  the 
titie  of  king  in  her  right  After  the  aooeasion 
to     thruu  of  £Vanoe  of  the  yoong  king  X^ranr 
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oia  IL,  lie  flndeoTorad  to  oUtdn.  the  oonbvl  of 
the  rain  of  that  oomtrj,  bnt  &Oed,  throiwh 
hii  want  of  energy  and  perseveranoe.  On  uae 
death  of  Francis  U.,  in  1660,  be  was  made  lien- 
tenant-genoral  of  the  kingdom,  and  adriser  to 
the  qneen  mother  (Oatbarine  de'  Kedioi),  dur- 
ing tbe  minority  of  her  son.  Upon  the  break- 
ing ont  of  the  civil  war,  in  1662,  he  commanded 
the  royal  forces,  and  died  in  Kovember  of  tliat 
year,  of  a  wonnd  received  at  tbe  mage  of  Rouen. 
ANTOOIEXTE,  UABI£.    See  iLuta  As- 

TOIHXTTS. 

AKTOLIKEZ,  the  name  of  two  Spanish  paint- 
ers. L  3oek,  bom  at  SerUle  in  1689,  died 
1678.  He  was  rmarkable  aa  a  lanmieape 
painter,  hnt  hiade^  atthe  ageof  87,  prerait- 
ed  his  attaining  the  distinction  which  hia 
talents  promised.  II.  Fbaroiboo,  nephew  of 
the  preceding^  bom  1644,  died  1700.  He 
Btodied  for  some  time  nnder  Mnrillo,  and  after- 
ward with  fak  lUHsle  ;  but  having  become  tired 
of  painting,  attempted  the  profossion  of  an  ad- 
vocate, in  which,  however,  lie  did  not  succeed, 
being  forced  to  retom  to  punting  in  order  to 
earn  nis  snbnstence. 

AKTOMMABOHI,  Oablo  Fbajtobsoo,  phy. 
rician  to  Niqwleon  at  St  Helena.  He  was  a 
native  of  Ooruoa,  bora  in  tbe  latter  part  of  ths 
18th  oentoiy^  died  April  8, 1888,  at  San  Antonio 
de  Onba.  He  was  professor  o£  anatomj^  at 
Florenoe^  where,  In  1818,  Lntitia  Bon^rto 
sent  Oardinal  Fesdi  to  indooe  hun  to  go  to 
St.  Helena.  Dr.  Antommarchi's  great  admirfr- 
turn  tor  Napoleon  led  him  to  yie£d  really  to 
this  request,  and  be  made  his  first  appearance 
before  tite  great  captive  at  St.  Helena,  April 
18, 1819.  The  emperor  at  first  tre^d  him 
with  marked  ooldness,  bnt  as  the  doctor  dis- 
played as  much  discretion  as  ability,  he  soon 
honored  him  with  implicit  confidence.  K^>oi- 
leon  left  him  a  legacy  of  100^00  francs,  and 
after  his  death  he  retnmed  to  Paris,  where  he 
pablished  a  book  on  Napoleon,  entitled,  Le$ 
dermic  mommt*  d»  NanoUonyVrldxAi,  aa  may 
be  supposed,  was  read  all  over  Eorope  with  in- 
tense intomt.  He  had  takea  a  east  of  Napo- 
leon's head  after  hia  death,  whi<dt  afterward 
bronc^  him  into  many  painful  eontroverslea 
with  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  phrenolo- 
gy. The  oast  not  agredng  with  the  phrenokm- 
cal  anticipationa  of  Gall  and  Spnrzheim,  the 
disciples  of  these  savans  at  once  jomped  to 
the  oonolnnon  that  the  cast  was  not  gennine, 
and  that  Antomm&rohi  was  an  impostor,  while 
their  opponents  availed  themsdvee  of  tlie  inci- 
dent as  a  general  argoment  against  phrenology. 
Tbe  poor  doctor,  wom  ont  by  their  everlasting 
and  to  him  unprofitable  disoassions,  left  Fans 
in  1886,  and  betook  himself  to  New  Orleans 
and  Havana,  where  he  practised  homoBopathy 
until  his  death.  He  was  a  man  of  admirable 
qualities  modest  and  devoted  to  his  patients. 

ANTONELLE,  Ph&bb  Anocen,  msraoia,  a 
French  pditieal  economist,  bom  at  Anea  in 
1747,  died  bL  the  same  town.  Nor.  86, 1817. 
He  was  one  of  the  many  brilliant  men  who 


oame  to  the  BorfiMe  at  iSm  epodi  of  ths  lenls- 
tion,  and  having  stadied  with  eqnul  £%aui» 
philosophy,  pditica,  and  the  artB,he^y«lT&- 
i^ons  parts,  and  held  varioos  positions  u  a  re- 
pnblican  leader,  from  1791  to  1797.  It  tbs  lui 
late,  however,  to  be  often  imprisoned  aod  to 
be  included  in  all  proaoriptions,  and  in  be 
was  condemned  and  exiled  as  aa  ioocHiigiUe 
anarchist  He  travelled  in  Italy,  and  in  that 
country  of  the  arts,  amid  the  remains  of  anti- 
qoity,  ne  foqfot  his  past  errors  and  his  present 
misfortunes. 

ANTONSLU,  GiAOOMO,  cardinil,  aecntaiy 
of  stote^  and  president  of  the  ministmal  nd 
state  ooimdl  of  the  pi^  stateik  isrefeet  tin 
^MMtdw  palaoe^  presfduit  of  the  oonneiitiia 
in  oonnection  with  St  Paul's  Qathednil,n) 
bom  at  Soniuno,  near  Terradna,  April  8,180t. 
He  was  educated  at  the  great  seminarr  d 
Rome,  and  as  he  displiqred  oonmderahle  sulitj, 
he  was  raised  to  the  prelacy  by  P(^  Gngotj 
ZYI.,  received  the  appointment  of  reoorder  d 
one  of  the  BQperior  criminal  ooorta,  was  sent  h 
delegate  to  Ovieto,  Yiterbo,  and  Kacerato, 
and  subsequently  received  the  cardinal's  hit. 
After  the  death  of  Gregoir  XVL,  the  ear^ 
became  the  confidential  adviser  of  his  sacees- 
Bor,  the  present  pope  Pins  IX.,  who  ^pwnled 
him  nnder-secretary  of  state  for  the  mterio^ 
and.  minister  of  finance  to  the  second  qiostdit 
esoheqaer.  In  1849,  after  tbe  pope's  aninlit 
Qaeta,  aa  a  ftagitive  frtnn  Bom^  the  csr£nil 
was  raised  to  t£e  portion  of  secretary  of  >tat^ 
-which  he  stiUholds  to  the  great  sataid^nof 
the  pope.  Heisa  man  of  unbending  diq>odti(»i, 
azealous  conservative^  and  a  strenuous ^poueot 
of  the  innovating  spirit  of  the  age.  nu- 
ners  are  odd,  reserved,  and  little  oslonlated  to 
make  him  popular,  but  his  devotion  to  tk 

Eolioy  of  the  absolute  powers,  and  to  ti»  re- 
^ons  and  politioal  interests  of  the  chnrch  of 
Rome,  is  great,  and  is  supp<nted  by  a  remai^- 
able  energy  and  strength  of  character.  Ha 
personal  appearance  is  strildnff  andi]i^N)a% 
unpreadng  all  who  see  him  with  a  senee  of  tbe 
remarkable  pow«n  of  intdlect  fbr  whidi  u  » 
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YeDetri  and  Ostia,  president  of  the  aacredecl- 
lege^  \>am  at  Smigaglja  in  1780,  died  in  1811. 
He  belonged  to  the  ultrarjesnitical  party,  vLidi 
brou^t  him  into  colliaon  with  Clement  XI^ 
whonad  abolished  the  sodety  of  the Jesmu, 
uid  it  was  only  after  the  advent  of  Bos  y- 
that  he  coold  obtain  the  cardinal's  hat  During 
the  French  revolution  he  took  an  active  partm 
the  political  movemento  of  the  Vatican 
proposed  the  most  extreme  measures.  In  leU 
be  accompanied  the  pope  to  Paris.  In  1^]* 
was  expelled  from  Bome  by  the  Frendi,  oA 
oonducted  to  Spoleta.  A  few  years  aftenw 
he  ^ed  at  Siniga^ia,  his  native  town.  Id 
yoimger  disja  be  wrote  the  brief  for  the  ndo- 
diotiai  of  the  duke  of  Parma,  whioh  hOB"- 
ed  to  Voltaire  the  idayi  ■fi«|i»**>M 

mm. 
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ANTOKELLO  djl  IfzsaiHA,  a  Simian  paiot- 
Wy  bom  at  the  beg^tudng^  and  died  at  the  ei^ 
tit  Uie  16th  oentnrj.  Aooording  to  VaBari  aad 
otbOT  aitthoritie^  ha  -was  the  firat  Italian  who 
painted  in  oil.  Oil  p&inting  was  snggestad 
to  hhn  in  1448,  hj  one  of  Van  E^ek's  piotnreB, 
wliioh  be  aaw  at  N^ilea,  and  which  struck  him 
BO  powerfiilly  that  he  immediatelr  set  oirt  fiv 
Brngee,  to  atuAj  ander  Van  Eyok  himself.  On 
his  retom  to  Italy,  he  divulged  his  experienoea 
only  to  Domenioo  YenedanO}  nnlil  some  oon- 
nderable  time  afterward,  when  he  spread  the 
knowledge  of  oil  painting  all  over  Yenioe.  B&* 
fore  liis  jomuey  to  Bmgea,  he  had  already  ac- 
quired some  &me  at  M esBina,  Rome^  and  Paler- 
mo, whioh  became  more  firmly  established  on 
his  retom,  when  he  worked  for  some  time  at 
Milan  and  at  Venioe,  to  some  extent  in  por- 
trdt  paintlDft  bat  chiefly  in  rdigiooa  mctium 
He  painted  two  altar  |deoea  fbr  the  two 
ohorohes  of  the  Dominante,  beside  sevenl 
Kadonnas  and  other  uored  snljjeota  for  indi- 
vidaabiandaranefewprodngtioiiBinfresooi  Hia 
works  arestiD  prosorvod  in  many  Venetian  od- 
leotions. 

AKTONIA,  a  stronff  fortress  in  Jerusalem, 
which  stood  upon  a  hill  SO  cubits  high,  at  the 
N.  W.  comer  of  the  temple  area,  above  which 
it  rose  to  the  height  of  40  onbits.  It  was  built 
by  the  Macoabeea,  and  subseqnentiy  rebuilt  on 
a  more  magnifloent  scale  by  the  first  Herod. 
Within,  its  extent  and  splendor  were  palatiaL 
It  commnnicated  with  the  porttooB  of  tne  tem- 
ple area  by  flights  of  steps. 

ANTONIA^O,  Silvio^  an  eminent  scholar, 
bom  of  homUepimtB  at  Burma,  In  1640^  diea 
In  160S.  At  the  age  of  10  ha  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  Htentun  at  FBrrara.  Pins  IV.  took 
lum  thenoe  to  flU  the  jHrofessorahip  of  betlea- 
lettres  in  the  ooU^  of  vrisdom  at  Borne, 
where  he  gained  great  oelelnity,  and  was  sab- 
aeqnentiy  chosen  rector  of  the  college.  He 
afterward  held  the  office  ctf  secretary  to  the 
sacred  ooll^  for  95  years;  was  the  diamber- 
lain  of  Clement  YIII.,  and  finally  a  cardinal. 
A  work  of  his  on  education,  and  some  wationa, 
have  Iwen  published. 

ANT0NIDE8,  Hakb,  sumamed  Yah  deb 
Gosa,  a  poet  of  Holland,  bom  at  Ooes,  in  Zealand, 
April  8, 1647,  died  SeptL  18,  1084.  The  study 
ta  the  Latin  poets  first  stimulated  his  genius, 
and  haWng  made  some  translatifms  from  Hraace 
and  Ovi^  he  oompoaad  a  trupsdy  MUed  "  1^ 
let,  or  the  InvancHi  of  Ofauia."  gudna 
wooored  him  the  notioa  and  eateem  of  aevaral 
influential  porBons,  one  of  whom  edaoated  him 
at  Leyden,  and  gave  him  a  plaoe  in  the  admi- 
ralty. The  best  of  his  poema  la  hia  <m  tha 
river  Y,  entitled  T-ttroom. 

ANTOKINI  ITINERARIA,  two  works 
whioh  tiave  come  down  to  the  present  day, 
and  whioh  may  be  compared,  in  some  respects, 
to  modem  road-books.  One  of  these  gives 
statements  of  the  distanoes  between  the  various 
BM^iorta  of  the  Boman  empire  hr  wator ;  the 
other  la  a  direot  itinerary  of  the  Boman  roada, 
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throagh  the  provinces,  with  the  respective  dts* 
tanoea  from  town  to  town,  and  port  to  port,  in 
Roman  miles.  They  are  found  by  modem  tirav- 
ellnatobe  utremelyoorreot,  and  hare  prond' 
of  much  use  to  ttioae  who  hare  atodied  the 
local  and  oomparatire  geography  of  the  Boman 
provinoea,  witn  a  view  to  illostratlDg  the  his- 
tory of  campaigns,  and  to  obtaining  a  dear 
oomjHrahenfdon  of  andent  military  operatimu ; 
among  whom  Ool.  Martin  Leake  may  be  men- 
tioDed  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished,  for  the 
ht  he  has  thrown  on  thestrategetioal  history 
Greece,  by  his  careful  investigations  of  the 
topography  of  tiiat  most  interesting  oonntiy, — 
By  whom  the  Antonine  Itineraries  were  com- 
piled is  utterly  tmoertain.  By  some  thev  liave 
been  attributed  to  Marcus  Aurelios  Antoninus, 
the  emperor;  by  others  to  Antoninus,  amograph- 
teal  writw,  whoaa  age  is  unknown ;  out  botit 
these  opiiu<His  are  evBenthr  incorrect.  Pnribaaor 
Antiion  leans  to  the  oimiion  that  Aey  were 
originally  oominled  in  the  eablnrt  of  some  one  of 
the  early  Bmian  ennwrm,  pwfaaps  littAaf  An- 
gastns,  and  wwe  enlarged  by  various  addition^ 
made  dm^g  successive  rngns,  as  new  routes 
were  opened,  or  new  stations  added.  Some 
critics  have  aaagned  tiiem  to  Julius  Honorins,  a 
contemporary  of  Julius  Cnsar,  of  whose  works 
a  few  pages  are  extant,  eotitied  Hxeerpta  qua  ad 
Gotmetgraphiam  perrtinent;  others,  especially 
Mannert,  who  ezpressea  himself  very  positively 
on  the  eabjeot,  are  in  &vor  of  a  writer  named 
^thioos,  and  sumamed  Soter,  a  Oliristian  <^ 
the  4tb  centory,  to  whom  is  attributed  a  work, 
yet  extant,  called  Ornmograpkia.  "Bvaiemot  An- 
thon'a  (nmdon,  probaUy,  oomea  the  nearest  to 
the  truth.— The  best  edition  of  the  Ithjoraries 
la  that  of  Wessellnc,  Amsterdam,  1786, 4to. 

ANTONINI  VALLUM,  the  wall  or  ram- 
part of  Antoninus  Pins,  erected  during  his 
reign,  by  his  Ueatenant,  Lolliua  Urblcoa,  in  the 
year  141,  across  the  Island  of  Great  Britain, 
running  from  the  north  the  Tweed  on  the 
east  to  that  of  the  Esk,  where  it  enters  the  river 
liddle,  a  short  space  above  the  Solway  Frith, 
on  the  west,  a  distance  of  60  or  80  milea,  nearly 
on  the  border  line  of  En^and  and  Scotland, 
tfaoagfa  ohiefly  within  the  latter  Mt^om.  It 
was  oomdderably  north  of  the  wall  of  Hadrian, 
which  ran  across  Northumberiand  and  Cum- 
berland, from  the  month  c/t  the  ^ne  to  the 
Solway  Irith,  and  waa  omnpoaed  u  a  double 
line  «  turf  and  atone  ramparta,  or  emiMuk- 
ments,  pordnia  <si  which  are  still  dlsooverable^ 
having  towers,  at  eqnal  distancea,  covering  the 
vhde  w^th  between  the  two  dtfenoes,  afford- 
ing flaida  to  the  curtains,  aad  serving  as  bani- 
Mma  to  the  legionaries^  who  garrisoned  these 
graat  Hnea,  whidi  formed  a  complete  covered 
way,  connecting  a  series  of  fortresses  support- 
ing one  anotiier,  from  sea  to  sea,  across  the 
whole  width  oS  the  island. 

ANTONINUS,  Ooi.inciiroF,the  namegivHito 
the  sculptured  pillar  whioh  Marcus  Anrelios 
erected  to  the  memory  of  his  fUher>4n-law, 
AntoniuM  Pioa.  The  splendid  ataivoaaa,  with 
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190  stm  &0WI1  in  the  19  blooks  mazUe 
or  whicb  tiie  ooIdiiiii  ta  oompoMd— the  statae 
of  Bt  FmI  crowning  its  t<^>— «Dd  the  bs»-reUe6 
aronnd  the  ednnm  Uliutrating  the  vietoiee  of 
ICarcns  AareUiu  over  the  M&rcoraans,  present 
an  appearance  of  riogtUar  magnifloenoe.  The 
Doric  and  Corinthian  styles  are  blended  in  the 
arohiteotnre  of  the  oolomn  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  The  pedestal  and  top  are  Doric,  while 
the  proportions  of  the  oolomn  are  Oorinthian. 
The  ba»-relie&,  in  imitation  of  those  of  the 
oolnmn  of  Tr^u,  are  in  beanty  and  pmity 
of  exeoution  rather  inferior  to  the  original. 
The  oolmnn  was  restored  to  its  presemt  condi- 
tion in  the  latter  part  of  tiie  16ui  centary  hj 
Domeoioo  Footana,  the  arobiteot  of  Bixtoa  Y., 
and  stiU  twtB  as  oaajoi  the  chief  wnaments 
of  Borne. 

AinX)NINnB,  IQBOtm  AuBiLnn.  empraw  at 
Bomfl^  son-in-lav  and  saooessor  ot  Antoninos 
Fin^  bom  A.  D.  ISl,  asoended  the  throne, 
161.  It  was  after  the  death  of  (Honhis 
Commodns,  better  known  as  Vems,  his  imme- 
diate saocessor,  that  Hadrian,  who  wonld  have 
at  once  adopted  Marcus  Annios  Aorelins  as  his 
heir,  bat  for  his  tender  age,  which  rendered 
him  nnfit,  as  yet,  for  office,  selected  Antcminos 
Hnstosacceedhim.  In  order,  howeTer,  to  guard 
the  empire  uainst  fdtare  anarchy,  and  the  evils 
of  a  dispated  saccession,  he  caused  Antoninos, 
in  his  tiun,  to  adopt  Hutsns  Annins  and  Lncins 
Verufl,  the  son  of  Oonmiodus,  as  his  ultimate 
soooeasOTS  and  inheritors  o{  the  diadem  of  the 
Gasan.  Daring  the  long  reign  of  AntMiinos 
Fins,  who  had  given  to  him  his  danghtw  Fana- 
tina  in  marriage,  Marcos  distingoidied  himself 
principally  by  nis  stadies  in  phuosophy,  bavitig 
assumed  the  mantle  of  the  stoics  in  ids  12tn 

Eear;  while  Veros  so  far  disgraced  himself  by 
^  is  eariy  pn^ig«OT,  that  his  adopted  father  dis- 
inherited him,  and  procuring  the  ncnnination  of 
Marcus  Anrelius,  aa  sole  emperor,  by  the  senate, 
associated  him  with  himself  in  the  empire, 
prerioos  to  his  own  decease,  in  order  to  accus- 
tom him  to  the  cares  and  burden  of  govem- 
ment.  On  his  acoesmon,  however,  with  rare 
disinterestedness  Marcos  Aordiiua,  who  now 
assumed  the  name  of  Antoninos,  associated  the 
didnberited  Tenia  with  himself  asfaisooUeagae, 
giving  to  him  an  eooal  share  (tf  the  gorenunen^ 
wU(£  he  btiievea  wonld  be  of  utility  to  the 
state,  and,  in  fact,  to  all  pariies;  since  he  was 
himself  inclined  to  phifiwophie  pnrsoits  and 
literary  leisure;  was  averse  to  action,  a  disliker 
of  war  on  printuple,  and  of  weak  tnmo  and  in- 
firm health.  It  was  his  &te,  however,  to  be 
fwced  into  action,  and  to  be  constantiy  involved 
in  war;  end,  -mm  a  firm  resolution  and  dear 
perception  of  dnty,  which  formed  a  part  of  his 
troly  philosophic  character,  he  overcame  his 
phyBical  disabilities,  his  mtnral  dislike  to  war, 
and  his  leaning  to  mental  porsoits,  and  proved 
himself  both  a  resolnte  and  socceesfal  general 
and  a  wise  and  moderate  statesman.  Bhorily 
after  tiie  aooasdon  of  the  emperota,  a  war  broke 
out  with  the  Parthiaos  in  the  east,  tlie  command 


of  wUoIl  lunniiialh-  g^ven  to  Tenu^  vts  virta- 
ally  held  hj;  his  UeiUenants,  the  prin^  at 
^om,  Anoins  Oaasios,  ovorran  MesqMtuoii, 
destroyed  Selenda,  ana  peo^rated  as  &r  m 
Babylon,  while  one  <tf  his  colleagoes  msdehin- 
setf  master  of  Armenia,  r^larad  the  ri^itM 
king  of  the  Partiaiaiu,  Sozimns,  oa  the  thnm^ 
and  reduced  Yologeses,  his  rival  sad  the  laA 
gator  of  the  war,  to  soe  for  a  didiononUe 
peace.  Tliis  oriental  outbreak  was  f(dloved, 
or  rather  intermpted,  by  yet  more  dugeroas 
hostilities  in  the  noith,  eztei^iig  the  vbob 
length  from  the  sources  of  the  Ite&obe  to  Ik 
niyrian  frontier ;  where  the  barbaroos  tribei 
of  the  Haroomanni,  Alani,  Jazjg««,  Qns^ 
Sarmata,  and  others,  all  took  arms,  at  ooce,  ii 
Boch  fiwoe  as  compiled  both  tiie  enperon  to 
prooeed  to  the  fraitiera.  Here  tii^  wm  u 
BoooesriU,  tiiat,  in  A.  D.  169,  the  mmr  mi 
for  peace,  and  the  ooUeagoes  set  out  cm  ^or 
retnin  for  Rome;  botVems,  dyin^of  ^tqikc; 
on  their  joomey,  and  the  war  bemg  rcoeved, 
Marcns  Anrelius  agun  turned  lus  aoe  ncctt- 
ward,  and  for  the  next  6  years  carried  (m  tiie 
war  in  person  in  Pannonia,  witiiont  em  »■ 
tomlDg  to  Bome ;  enduring  the  greatest  isir 
ships  and  soffering  from  the  exoeanve  eererito 
of  tliat  rigoroos  climate  with  the  cslm  sewutf 
of  a  tine  philosopher,  while  he  condocted  his 
campugns  with  the  skill  of  a  finished  eoMier. 
On  one  occasion,  a  fierce  battie  was  fou^t  on 
the  sur&ce  of  the  frozen  Danube^  bat  the 
remarkable  victory,  was  one  gained  ow  tbi 
Quadri,  in  conseqaenoe  of  aswueasndtwriie 
lliunder-storm,  by  which  the  Bomaas  vere 
saved  fimn  apparently  inunineDt  defeat,  ud 
the  superstitious  savages  oonfoonded  and  F«t 
to  roote.  Hub  victory  was  genmlly  ascribed 
to  divine  inteipomtion,  the  emperor  and  hia  B»- 
mans  attributing  it  to  Jupiter  Tonana,  and  tte 
Ohristians,  who  composed  the  12th  or 
legion,  to  liie  infloence  of  their  prayws  ffitkil* 
ClodofHosts.  FosebiusgoesBofiu-aBtouB^ 
that,  in  oooseqoence  of  the  latter  fact  adnutted, 
the  emperor  mve  to  that  body  of  mai  tbe  tide 
of  "  the  thondering  lewion ;"  but  as,  incite" 
his  virtnes,  Aurelius  Antoninos  persecuted  ue 
GhristianB,  it  is  inorediUe  that  he  should  bin 
givoi  them  a  title,  admitting  the  trath  of  tMi 

creed,  and  the  power  ot  tiie  Qoiwbmm 

wwflh^ped.  In  the  mean  time,  his  wife  Fa^ 

^nfL  a  more  dissolote  woman  even  than  w 

mother,  leaxning  the  danger  of  her  hiifbaiid]^ 

e&tnation,  and  fearing  that  in  the  case  of  w 

death,  and  the  long  minority  of  her  jmig  son, 

Oommodus,  she  should  unk  intoapnrate 

tion,  entered  into  an  intrigue  with  Avidins  w 

sins,  the  emperor's  deputy  and  general  in  Sp>> 

promising  him  her  hand  in  case  (rf  the  destiW' 

tion  of  Anrelins,  and  encouraging  him  in 

event  to  seize  the  reins  of  government  A  ^ 

report  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Anrelins  W- 

lowing,  Avidius  Oassins  assumed  the  parpw; 

and  deepuring  of  par^  when  he  Iw™**!."* 
Cdrity  of  tie  wmort,  perairted  InMs  reWbon, 

and  rapidly  made  lumaelf  suitor  of  lU  Au 
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vest  of  If  oont  l^imu.  But  \rhlle  the  emperor 
vas  making  preparations  to  rednoa  him,  the 
vanrpar  vas  aauBdnated  hr  a  oentnrioii  tx  bla 
own  armj.  The  oondaot  of  Anrelins  Antoninus 
waa  mapianimoaB  in  the  extreme,  and  worthy 
of  the  best  <^  Christian  princes,  rather  than  of 
a  pttseootor  of  the  chnrdi  of  Ghxist  He  put 
ao  one  to  death  in  oonseqaaioe  ot  the  overt 
traaaon,  pnnii^ed  bat  few,  and  bnmed  the 
letters  of  Oassitis^  in  order  to  avoid  learning  who 
lied  seconded  or  instigated  him  in  his  proceed- 
ings. Daring  his  pr<^es3  to  the  army  in  Ana, 
Faustina,  who  had  remained  in  her  hasband's 
oompany  dnring  these  compromising  events, 
and  whose  privi^  he  either  did  not  so^ieot, 
or,  more  probably,  did  not  i^oose  to  perodvf^ 
died  in  OUioia;  not  without  its  beintf  sarmlsea 
tiiat  Ab  died  by  her  own  ac^  leU-oonvioted 
and  ftarftd  €f  Just  retribntini.  In  A.  D.  176, 
be  revisited  Bmoe^  after  an  absenoe  of  8  years, 
odelwated  his  victories  by  a  qdendid  Mamph, 
end  by  a  largess  to  every  Roman  oitixen  of  8 
pieces  of  gold ;  then,  having  associated  with  him- 
aelf  in  the  sovereignty  his  unworthy,  and  indeed 
infiunons  son,  Oommodna,  and  celebrated  the 
yonng  man's  nuptials  with  Orispina,  he  marched 
in  oompany  with  his  expectant  successor  to 
oondude  the  war  witii  the  northern  barbarians, 
and,  in  the  midst  of  a  career  of  Tminterrapted 
triomph,  died  at  Vindobona,  now  Vienna,  on 
March  17, 180,  in  the  69th  year  of  bia  age,  not 
withmit  a  saspioion  that  bia  death  was  acceler- 
ated by  his  own  son.  He  was  indisputably  an 
excellent  man,  and  an  admirable  monarch.  His 
whole  Bfb  was  a  praeticsl  eiample  of  his  own 
philosophiodootnnes.  Severe  and  consdentioos 
toward  himself^  he  waa  gentle  and  mercifbl  to 
every  one  else.  Ho  monaroh  ever  lived  more 
beloved,  or  died  more  regretted,  than  be.  The 
only  blot  on  his  character  was  a  cruel  persecn- 
tion  of 'the  Christians  in  Gaul ;  and  this  is  so 
inoonnstent  with  the  spirit  of  bis  own  charac- 
ter, with  his  general  pnnciples  of  mildness  and 
toleration,  uid  with  the  example  of  his  prede- 
cessor, by  which  he  was  for  the  most  part 
atrougly  influenced,  that  it  cannot  be  Quoted 
that  he  either  wholly  misanderatood  the  sys- 
tem of  Obristianily,  and  believed  it,  as  numy 
in  that  age  did,  to  be  an  irreligioas  poUticu 
•eot  advene  to  all  fonns  (tf  government, 
at  that  he  was  misled  by  iU-advfaers.  His 
**Keditationfl,"whioh  are  still  extant,  wooldbe 
an  hxmat  to  aay  writer  of  any  age,  and  breidihe 
the  T«y  spir^  of  the  religion  which  he  perse- 
ented,  withont  knowing  what  or  wherefore. 
The  best  edition  of  the  "  Meditations  "  of  An- 
tooinos  is  Gataker's,  Cambridge,  1669,  4to. 

ANTONINUS  PIUS,  Tirna  Aobkuub 
vim,  emperor  of  Rome.  He  was  ^oended 
from  a  respectable  provincial  fomily  of  Ne- 
maoflOB  (ilTMniM)  in  G^l,  bat  was  himself 
bom  at  Laanvium  {Owita  Laxinia\  a  few 
miles  S.  E.  of  Rome,  on  the  Appian  way,  Sept. 
10,  A.  D.  86.  He  rose,  dnring  tbe  reign  of 
Hadrian,  to  the  administration  of  A^  and  af- 
terwardto  the  management  of  ww  of  Qie  fonrre- 


rionsitf  BaLr;  in  ImQi  of  nUeh  Novated  po^ 
tions  he  distmgidBhed  himself  eminently  for  his 
wisdom,  mUdnee^  and  moderation,  being  loved 
andadmiredof  all  men,  for  his  own  virtues  and 
tmobtrusive  merits.  To  these  qualities,  alone, 
he  owed  his  devation  to  the  empire,  after  the 
death  ot  Hadrian,  having  been  adopted  by  that 
virtnooB  emperor,  as  his  suooessor,  wholly  on 
aooomit  of  hi&  fitnees  for  the  i^oolt  and  dan- 
gerous eminence. — His  reign  was  lon^,  and  so 
eminently  happy  and  prosperons,  that  it  passed 
away  leaving  no  mark  upon  the  page  of  his- 
tory ;  and  bein^,  as  it  were,  almost  blank,  left 
not  a  wake  bebmd,  dnoe  the  calamities  of  na- 
tions, the  wars  and  pestilenoes,  the  periods  of 
otmqaest,  misgovemment^  sedition,  and  anarohy^ 
are  the  events  which  mark  epochs  by  Ibot^ 
prints,  like  those  of  the  horse  of  Attila,  ia 
which  no  grass  can  grow,  until  the  lapse  of 
oentuties  shall  have  restOTod  fortili^  to  the  soil 
and  seonrity  to  die  hiubandman.  In  hisdomes- 
tic  poUoy,  this  wise  and  amiable  ruler  seems  to 
have  had  but  one  ob}ect  in  view,  the  promotion 
of  the  good  of  tbe  state,  and  of  tbe  happinees 
of  his  people.  Abroad,  he  adhered  strictly  to 
the  pnocaplee  of  his  predecessor,  making  no 
effort  to  advance  the  hmite  of  the  empire,  al- 
though, by  his  firmness  and  wisdom,  he  well 
knew  how  to  deter  tiie  turbulent' barlwrians  on 
his  frontiers  from  i^stnrbing  the  peace  of  the 
realm.  Tlie  Germans,  the  Daoians,  the  Mauri- 
taniaus,  the  Greeks,  Ae  Egyptians,  all  exhibited, 
at  times,  some  toodoicy  to  f^ve  teonble ;  but 
aU  tii^  aggressions  were  eainly  frastrated  ^nj 
mere  demonstrations  of  military  measures. — 
The  only  oommotion  of  any  red  consequence 
was  that  of  the  Brigantes,  in  the  northern  part 
of  Yorkshire,  who  repeatedly  invaded  the  Brit- 
iah  prorinoe,  but  were  severely  defeated  by  the 
legate  Lollins  Urbicos  (A.  D.  141),  who  built 
a  strong  rampart  of  taif  and  stone,  the  mbis 
of  which  can  be  still  traced,  and  are,  to  this 
day,  known  as  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Esk  to  that  of  Tweed,  some  dis- 
tance to  tiie  north  of  that  of  Hadrian,  which 
had  been  erected  to  prevent  the  incnrsious  of 
the  Caledonians,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyue 
to  that  of  the  Bolway.  So  great  was  his  repute 
for  wisdom  uid  goodness,  that  even  the  remote 
barbarians  ftr  from  dvilization,  dw^lers  with- 
out the  shadow  of  the  Bomsn  name,  ea^ly 
Bou^t  his  fiiendsUp  and  alliance.  The  Tar- 
IMkus  gave  up  thnr  hostile  views  sgmnst  Ar^ 
menia,  owing  solely  to  his  remonstrances;  the 
8<^thians  submitted  their  dictates  to  his  arbi- 
tration ;  and  the  barbarians  on  the  Upper  Dan- 
ube received  a  king  of  his  appointment.  At 
home  he  promoted  literature  and  education, 
made  up  for  tiie  losses  of  citizens,  incurred  by 
public  calamities,  such  as  earthquakes,  oonfla^ 
gratioas,  and  inondationa,  out  of  his  private 
parse ;  and,  living  tiie  peaoefbl  and  gentle  life 
of  a  private  dtizen,  was  equally  aooessible  to, 
and  equally  beloved  by,  high  and  low. — ^His 
wife,  Faustina,  by  her  irrfl«nlaritiea  and  de- 
baudieries,  would  have  distorbed  the  equanimi. 
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tj  ot  CM  Im  ethn  and  serene  than  he^  in  the 

atdet  tenw  of  his  way;  bat  he  pasaed  OTer,  aa 
'  unseen,  what  he  oonld  not  preTent,  and  what 
it  would  have  been  sham^m  to  disdloae;  and 
when  she  was  dead  loaded  her  memory  with 
honors,  of  which  she  was  not  worthy. — ^He  was 
fond  country  life,  and  pasaed  much  of  hia 
time  at  his  Ciunpanian  villas,  never  after  his 
aocesmon  appearing  at  the  I»ad  of  his  anniesy 
and  refosing  to  travel  in  his  provinoes,  in  order 
that  they  might  not  be  sabjeoted  to  the  ex- 
penses <^  a  royal  progress. — ^He  reigned  long^ 
peaoefoliy,  and  well,  from  A.  B.  188  to  A. 
161,  dying  at  the  age  of  7S  in  his  villa  of 
Loricaui,nniTersalfy  beloved  and  regretted.  Hia 
reign  of  peaoe  and  <nder,  Ida  acmpnlona  obser- 
vanoe  of  religbas  rites— jbr  he  seema  to  have 
hwa  a  devoat  and  piona  Faganr— pcooared  for 
him  the  title  of  the  aeoond  Nnma.  He  tole* 
rated  and  protected  the  CbriBtlans,  who  had 
beocHne  very  nomerons  daring  his  rrign,  both 
in  Borne  and  In  the  provinoes;  and  received 
with  &vor  the  first  wology  for  the  Chrisdan  re- 
ligion, addressed  to  xiim  by  Jostin  tleaetjT.  It 
is  said  that  the  peaoefal  qoiet  of  his  reign  in* 
creased  the  indcuraoe  and  effeminacy  w  the 
Bomans;  and  that  the  Ic^cou.  through  want 
of  employment,  lost  mam  of  their  warlike 
apirlt.  Such  geoieralizing  allwations  can,  how- 
ever, rarely  be  sostained;  and,  apart  'from  the 
fnconnstency  of  soppodog  that  Antoidnos 
cnf^t  to  have  levied  aqjast  wars  on  mioffend- 
log  nations,  in  wder  to  b»p,  np  the  military 
Ktaar  of  the  Bomans,  it  ia  proboUe  that  other 
eaosea  than  peace  relaxed  the  bonds  of  diac^ 
pline,  and  brooght  the  legions  to  andh  a  condi- 
tion th^  Bubjeots  (hT  contonpt  to  tbeir  barba- 
rous enemies,  they  became  ol^eots  of  terror 
only  to  their  fellow-citizens.  By  his  wife, 
Faoatina,  he  had  2  aons,  both  of  whom  died 
before  their  father,  and  2  daof^ters — one  of 
whom,  a  second  Faostina,  inherited  both  the 
beaaty  and  the  profligacy  of  her  mother.  She 
was  married  to  Marcos  Anoias  Aarelins,  whom 
he  associated  with  himself,  while  yet  living,  in  the 
government,  and  who  sacoeeded  lum,  onder 
the  title  of  Antoninas  Q.,  in  the  administration 
(tf  the  empire. 

AFTOinO.  KiooLAs,  a  Spanish  bibliograr 
pher  of  Flenush  origin  bom  at  Seville  in  1617, 
died  at  Kadrid  in  1664^  distingniahed  himself 
Toy  his  bibliogr^hical  works,  the  BiNwthMa 
Siapana  Nvoa,  and  the  ^Uotht«a  Supana 
Ftffus,  which  comprehend  all  the  literary  names 
of  Spain,  and  in  some  oases  of  Portugal,  from 
the  1st  century  to  nearly  the  end  of  the  17th. 
Ia  many  instances  luograidues  are  g^ven  of  the 
varioos  aathors, 

AJTTONItJS,  Uaboub.  somamed  the  Orator, 
bom  143  B.  0. ;  prstor  m  104,  when  he  fonght 
agunst  the  pirates  in  CiUcia ;  consul  in  99,  when 
he  distinguished  biwnK>)f  by  his  renstance  to  the 
party  of  Satuminus;  censor  in  Q7.  He  was 
umed  for  his  eloquence  in  the  fomm,  render- 
ing, according  to  Cicero,  Italy  the  rival  of 
Qreeoe^  and  ^  hia  lut6gri<7  in  pnUio  life.  Aa 


an  ttistoerat,  he  adopted  the  partiTof  Sjilh,  aal 
was  pot  to  death  b  j  Hazios  and  GboM,  whn 
triumphed.  He  ia  me  ai  the  iatmadnn 
in  Cicero's  i>s  Orotorv.— KiBOin  Cbrwdi,  kb 

of  the  preceding,  and  fother  of  the  trimnTii^ 
was  pnetor  in  75  B.  O.  He  obtaaned  from  tha 
senate  the  directicHi  of  the  coasts  oi  the  Uedt 
terrauean,  in  order  to  free  them  fnm  fxaia, 
but  used  his  power  (mly  to  pillage  the  pronacML 
He  fiuled  of  saocesa  in  the  Cretan  war,  aad  ii 
thought  to  have  died  of  chagrin. 

ANTONY,  MARK  QSjkmm  Aktcuds),  thi 
Boman  triumvir,  bom  86  B.  0.,  died  80  R 
C.  This  extraordinary  character,  one  <tf  tbi 
strangest  in  all  antiquity,  and  parceled  on^ 
daring  the  French  revolaticm,  was  the  gtmi- 
son  CKf  ItarcoB  Antuuna,  the  orratest  miat 
and  one  of  the  greateat  men  of  bis  dajr,  ar- 
murdered  by  the  fieroe  plebeian,  Harin. 
"ma  father,  alao  Karoos  Aatonins,  was  ramamed 
Cretacus  in  deriaioBj  from  a  disgraecfol  defctf 
which  he  suffered  in  an  mprovt^ed  innsai 
of  the  isle  of  Crete,  His  mother,  Jnlia,  <^  the 
fEmuly  of  the  Oaaears^  was  married  a  second  liBii 
after  his  father's  death  to  LncioH  ComdioB  La- 
tolas,  stranded  in  the  Tollianmn  for  eompUQ^ 
in  Catiline's  ctmspiraoy ;  and  by  that  de^>en& 
voluptuary  he  was  educated,  if  it  can  be  called 
edaoati(Hi,  to  every  sort  of  riot  and  debandiety. 
He  went  abroad  early,  served  with  Gsbimin  a 
Syria,  and  distinguished  himself  great^,  b(A 
there  and  in  £gypt,  where  he  alrrad^  ff^vel^ 
kenat^oonsmnmataBoldimhip.  HflnsxtiaDtd 
Oaasar  in  GaoL  wfawe  he  puaed  aevsnl  am- 
paigns  with  atul  inirmaaiTic  tiTrmr  as  one  of )» 
togatee,  fmd  deaervad  much  itf  the  ore^  nandli 
given  to  his  leader,  for  the  total  defeat  of  tbeTo^ 
oingetmiz  at  the  teniae  riege  of  Aleaia.  Hii 
third  step  was  a  civil  one ;  for  being  «3ected  ooe 
of  the  tribunes  of  the  petnle,  when  tbe  senate 
ordered  Cassar  to  disband  his  forces,  he, 
Quintas  Cassias,  vetoed  the  bill ;  snd,  (fli  um 
senate  proceeding  to  arm  the  consols  ii^^>^ 
tatm^  power  by  the  vote  ns  quid  wflMwW 
detrimmti  capiat^  they  fled  together,  diaguM 
as  daves,  to  Caear's  camp,  feigmng  to  bcucn 
that  their  lives  were  in  dan^,  and  gave  w 
ambitions  general  the  occaacn  he  was  loonog 
for  to  crofls  the  Bubioon  and  maich  bia  ^ 
upon  Borne.  In  reward  for  this  servioe, 
OiBaar  went  to  foUow  np  hia  ibrtunes  by  tfiv 
hig  oat  the  Pompeian  party  in  Spain,  he  im 
Antony  governor  of  Italy,  and  lieutenant*^ 
ral  of  hia  foroee;  and  here  it  is  th^  he  niK 
displayed  the  frantic  PmtaffrveUim  rf  haeb^ 
acter.  Purposely  outraging  aD  sentimems  « 
decency  and  decorum,  all  feelings  of  Bonaa 
dignity  and  honor,  driving  in  a  car  dr8« 
lions  with  Citharede,  a  beaotifbl  actress,  by  u* 
side,  his  own  wife  Folvia  fdlowing  him  anuag 
a  bevy  of  fair  courtezans  from  Gnwi^ 
he  astonished  and  terrified  aU  Italy  by  tbe  ova 
ostentatitm  and  cyni(»am of  lus 
the  Ust  struggle  took  place  hetwaeoFW^ 
and  his  own  oommsnder,  howew,  ha  «|" 
hud  aside  thedeban^  aiidxanawiw 
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dier ;  it  vas  his  skill  that  nreaerved  the  fleet  and 
intrenehmenta  at  DyrrachiQm ;  it  waa  he  who 
commanded  the  Tlotorioiui  left  wing  in  the 
crowning  oonfliot  at  Pharealia,  and  torned  the 
wavering  tide  of  Baoceaa  to  uie  standards  of 
Offisar.  Daring  the  second  absence  of  Jalina, 
when  be  was  riotii^^  and  fighting  in  Egyp^ 
Antony  was  renewing,  with  more  than  t«ifola 
orgies  of  andaei^  and  OTert  Infiun]^  his  life  of 
the  OTeoe<Ung  year;  crowned  and  carooBing 
like  BacdiTia,  from  whom,  at  one  time,  as  at 
another  from  Hercules,  he  ol^med  to  be  de- 
scended, at  the  head  of  hia  reeling  l^ona,  yet 
at  the  same  time  wielding  the  reins  of  state  with 
fflninent  ability,  daring  the  absence  of  his  pa- 
tron. When  that  patron  returned,  and  was 
proclumed  "  perpetual  Dictator  and  Father  of 
his  comitry,"  when  he  was  invested  for  lifo  with 
tiie  purple  toga  and  palmated  tniuc,  and  author- 
ized to  wear  the  gilded  bays  on  his  lutld  crown, 
it  was  Anton  7  who  shared  his  triamph  and  was 
his  coUeagne  in  the  oeiuorahip.  When  the  Ides 
of  Mardiliad  oome,  and  great  Onsar  fell  at  the 
base  ot  Pompciy's  statue,  it  waa  fhe  mascoline 
and  acaaoeoaa  eloqnenoe  ta  Antony— for  he  waa 
an  orator  seoond  to  (Saero  and  Onsar  only— that 
did  aetaally  raise  the  stones  of  Rome  to  mutiny, 
and  forced  toe  discomfited  murderers  to  fly 
fhna  their  half-finished  task.  And  when  the 
last  act  came  of  that  wild  drama,  it  was  Anto- 
ny's soldiership  and  Antony's  sword  that  defeat- 
ed Casaios  and  drove  Bmtns  to  saicide,  while 
the  cold,  cowardhr,  crafty  Octaviua,  afndd  of 
war,  as  he  was  afraid  of  darkness,  of  thonder, 
of  crowds,  of  solitude,  waa  deeping  in  bis  se- 
cure tents.— In  the  proscriptious  which  followed, 
it  is  characteristic  of  Antony,  that  he  was  by 
BO  much  tbe  more  insolent,  as  he  was  the  less 
eraeLof  the  triumvirs— Ootavins  taking  the  lead 
in  calm,  oold-blooded  barbarity^  as  d^the  mad 
Antony  In  overweening  efiWmterj  and  license. 
But  the  8d  triumvir,  the  imbedle  Lepidua,  was 
soon  disposed  of;  and  Octavinaaad  Antony  mvid* 
ed  the  Roman  world,  as  masters^  Antony  tookthe 
East,  as  might  have  been  expected;  forhisn^d, 
in  all  its  conditions  of  fiirions  debauchery,  con- 
tempt of  ends,  reckless  sensu^ity,  heaven-duing 
Tani^  and  ambition,  was  all  oriental.  Oota- 
Tius,  the  cold  formalist,  betook  himself  to  the 
West  to  consolidate  a  new  despotism  out  of  old 
maiims  and  sage  saws  of  the  worn-out  repubUo. 
— Thenceforth,  the  life  of  Antony  was  one  wild 
dream ;  he  was  the  Osiris  to  01eopatra*s  Isis ;  be- 
stowing crowns;  ontraging senates ;  everything 
for  a  moment,  but  noting  fyr  a  day.  Once  he 
Inoke  from  hu  laxnrions  kthargy,  invaded  ceo- 
feral  Armeoia  and  penetrated  Parthia;  and  then, 
fbreed  to  retre^  at  length  by  the  dremnstanoea  of 
tb»  coontry,  the  climate,  the  tnnamerahle  hwdea 
of  oriental  horse,  brought  oflF  his  army  1^  the 
most  wmderfal  display  of  soldierly  qualities,  1^ 
the  most  extraordinary  retreat  ever  successfully 
made  hy  man.  In  21  days  he  fought  18  pitched 
battles,  marched  800  miles,  through  one  contioa- 
ons  lAimuah,  and  when  he  reached  the  boondaiT 
stream,  whk^mi^  have  been  his  Beresina,  his 
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Parthian  pursuers  nnstrang  their  bows  and  bade 
him  go  his  way  unharmed,  he  was  too  great  a 
warrior  and  too  merdfol  a  man  to  he  ^lin  by 
them  in  any  petty  skirmish.  8o  he  returned  to 
his  life  of  luxnry  and  to  Cleopatra,  his  serpent 
ofold  Nile.  But  his  career  was  ran;  his  veterans 
were  worn  ont  and  wearied  with  hia  vagaries ; 
heridfl  they  were  Romans,  and  he  woold  have 
made  them  Egyptians,  and  that  thcgr  oonld  not 
brook.  Rome  took  anna  against  him ;  hia 
troops,  his  mistress^  his  f<Mtane  deserted  him ; 
and  Aotium  saw  him,  for  the  first  time,  with 
his  back  to  his  foes. — Deceived  to  the  last  by 
the  had  Egyptian  queen,  who  cheated  him  by  a 
fidse  rumor  of  her  death  to  his  own  destruction, 
he  died  by  his  own  hand— it  was  almost  the 
monomania  of  his  age  and  nation  so  to  die  1 — 
and  left  a  name  and  character  like  to  that  of 
but  one  other  man  who  ever  soiled  the  page  of 
history  with  the  record  of  his  ill-deeds  and  evil 
death.  Most  like  he  was  to  Mirabean  in  this, 
that  he  was  every  thing  at  tim^  and  every  thing 
almost  the  greatest,  but  nothing  long— orator, 
acfldter,  statesman;  fiddler,  trifler.banooa;  trib- 
tqul  tnmnvii^  omqaeror;  luthM  lover,  ftlae 
hiisbuid,  fraimo  dsbandiee:  and,  wlura  the 
wine  of  life  was  goafibd  to  the  Icm,  a  careless, 
fsarleas  suicide  at  last. 

ANTOSIANDRIANS,  a  sect  of  rigid  Lntheiv 
ana,  also  called  Oaiandromaatiges,  who  dented 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  Osiaader  ocmceming 
justifioation,  that  man  is  made  just  with  a  Jus- 
taoe  like  unto  that  <rf  God  himself.  They  hdd 
that  man  is  not  made  absdntdy  jjat,  but  onlj 
imputatively  so. 

ANTRAIGUES,  EmUNnsL  Louis  Hensi  db 
Lattnat,  comte  d',  a  fVfflich  polititnan  horn  at 
Yille-Nenvfr-de-B^  in  1766,  murdered^  with 
his  wife,  in  a  village  near  London,  by  his  dt>< 
mestic,  Lorenao,  July  28, 18U.  A  repuUioan 
pamphletj  which  he  published  in  1788,  m  vhkdi 
he  Jnstifled  insnrrectaons,  and  characterised 

hereditary  nobility  as  tbe  most  fatal  gift 
which  the  heavena  in  their  wrath  had  be- 

aaeathed  to  num,"  produced  a  strong  impres- 
ion  upon  the  pnblio  mind,  espeoiuly  as  It 
came  at  a  time  great  exdtement,  and  from  a 
sraon  of  aristocracy,  above  all,  from  the  Oount 
d'Antraigues,  a  nephew  of  the  oount  of  8t 
Priest,  the  minister  of  Loais  XVI.  Antra^ea* 
pamphlet  is  supposed  to  have  aooelerated  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution,  and  the  liberals  of 
his  native  town  rewarded  his  republican  zeal 
by  sending  him  as  deputy  to  the  states-general 
of  1789.  But,  strange  to  say,  after  his  eieoticn 
his  zeal  suddenly  cooled  down ;  nay,  he  went 
over  to  the  imodte  oactrema,  uid  Decame  aa 
ftnatioal  a  royaust  aa  a  moment  hefive  he  had 
been  an  enthusiaetic  repubhoan.  He  left  France 
in  1790,  pnt  himself  inpolUioal  connection  wiHi 
Boch  of  the  European  powers  as  were  opposed 
to  the  republic,  and  favorable  to  the  canse  of 
the  Bourbons,  and  from  that  time  till  his  death, 
he  took  a  conspicuous,  mercenary  parii  la  all 
the  foreign  maobinationa  against  uie  French 
people   OonddaraUe  snma  havhig  been  pot 
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at  Qommand  by  denoBoal  gonm- 
nuntB  of  Etircm,  he  had  it  m  hb  power  to 
exert  a  powerM  inflnenoe  to  aBsiat  I^ch^pii 
in  his  desigoB  against  Napoleon.  The  evidence 
of  Fichegni'B  oonq>iracy  was  foond  among  the 
papers  of  Antraignes  on  the  occasion  o!  his 
oiling  into  the  hands  of  the  French  annr,  from 
vhioh^however,  he  made  his eeoape  to  Kosaia, 
while  Rdi^pm  was  a  doomed  man.  In  Roasia 
he  embraced  the  Greek  religion,  received  a 
pension  from  the  emperor,  and  was  ^pointed 
to  a  diplomatic  post  at  Dresden,  where,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  permitted  tosb^,  as  he  had 
written  an  offiBnsiTe  letter  to  Napoleon,  who 
iiiditodin)onhlse3paIrionfr(nn8ax(»7.  Etonow 
tamed  his  qres  toward  Great  Britain,  andsome 
knowledge  which  be  had  obtidned  d  the  seont 
arUoles  tnatj  of  TiUt,  enabled  him  to 
make  soooeeaftil  negotiaticuis  with  the  English 
government,  who  in  oonsideratioa  of  his  oom- 
monicating  those  artidee  undertook  to  papr  him 
a  pension.  It  seems,  however,  that  copies  of 
the  papers  were  put  into  possession  of  the 
French  government  throogh  the  instrmnentali- 
^  of  hb  domestic  Lorenzo,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  Lorenzo,  becoming  afraid  that  his  master 
woold  find  him  out.  murdered  him  and  his  wifo, 
Just  as  they  were  aoout  to  proceed  to  London. 
This  view  of  the  murder  seems  to  be  corrobo- 
rated by  the  fact  that  Lcw«nzo  oommitted 
snioidB  immediately  afterward. 

AKTRDI,  or  ¥iftiiimB,  aconu^y  of  ICcbigan, 
bcvdwing  <m  Grand  IVaverse  havj  I^e  luoit 
gan.  Area,  700  square  miles.  Pop.  not  com- 
puted.  Unorganized. 

ANTRIM,  the  north-easternmost  county  of 
Ireland,  which  has  on  its  N.  £.  the  Giants* 
Ganeeway.  Area,  1,164  square  miles,  neariy 
one-half  of  which  is  mounbunous  and  boggy. 
P<^.  850,000— Abtbdc,  an  inland  town  of 
tliis  county,  contains  manufaotoriee  of  linen, 
calico,  hoedery,  and  near  it  are  Antrim  Oasde. 
and  Shane's  Oastlei,  one  of  the  famooa  round 
towers  of  Ireland.   Pop.  8,700. 

ANTDOO,  a  volcano  and  valley  of  the 
OhOian  Andes.  The  voloano  is  10,000  ftet 
high.  Ut.  86°  fiC  a  kng.  70°  40'  W. 

A^ITWKBP,  a  maritime  dty  of  Be]gfann,the 
etpltai  of  a  {wovinoe  bearing  the  same  name. 
It  is  ritaated  on  the  K.  bank  of  the  Bch61dt^ 
26  miles  N.  of  Bmssele,  and  83  miles  £.  N.  £. 
from  Ghent  Population  (1666X  79.000.  The 
oit;  has  the  shape  of  a  bow,  the  walls  forming 
the  semicircle,  and  the  river  the  oord.  The 
ibrtificationB,  wbidi  are  very  complete,  have  a 
length,  including  the  (dtadeL  of  about  2|  miW 
The  strong  pentagonal  citadel  was  built  by  the 
duke  of  AItb,  in  1607.  Antwerp  is  a  vwy  an- 
cient dU.  It  was  at  the  haght  of  its  turosper- 
i^  in  tiie  10th  and  Idth  centuries,  at  which 
time  it  was  the  commercial  centre  of  Europe, 
had  a  widdy  extended  for«^  commerce,  was 
freqnecited  by  ships  of  all  natims  (as  many  as 
3,600  vessels  lying  in  port  at  «w  time),  aid  is 
said  to  have  had  a  po|nilatami  of  200,000.  In 
1&76  it  waa  sadnd  and  bomed  by  the  Span- 


iards, b  186B  it  was  taken,  after  a  pntaoM 
siege,  Alennder,  prinoe  a  Fanaa.  llute. 
after  its  trade  was  removed  to  Amsterdam,  ul 
other  towns  of  the  United  Provinces.  In  ITM 
it  fell  into  the  lianda  of  the  French,  hi  1833, 
after  the  revolt  of  the  Bel^an  provinces,  it  nu 
retaken,  after  a  mwnorable  aiege,  bjr  the  Fradi 
Marshal  Gerard.  Although  not  bo  imporUnt  a 
dty  now  as  in  the  middle  agea,  the  oommem 
and  manufactures  of  Antwerp,  at  the  pnseot 
day,  are  &r  from  inoon^der^le.  The  rlTct 
admits  vessels  of  the  largest  size.  The  badis 
erected  by  Ki^leoo,  and  whuh  hsv*  ben 
tamed  into  qiacious  oommenaal  doobj  an  » 
paUe  of  ooDtuning  1,000  veasebb  Extenan 
orammimioation  by  canal  ^ves  to  Antwvp  n 
extended  inland  oommwoe;  1,070  vetatlsicf  a 
tonnage  of  286,474  ton&  arrived  here  in  ISA 
It  is  the  pdst  of  a  r«^uur  and  moch  freqnot 
ed  steam  oommnnication  with  England,  and  loi 
lately  become  a  point  of  dmartnre  for  nnmenu 
emigrauts  to  the  Umted  States.  It  is  one  <j 
the  most  important  hide  markets  in  Enrqie. 
Its  chief  manufactures  are  black  nib  m 
velvets.  It  has  also  manufactoriee  of  coUio, 
linen,  laces,  carpets,  hats^^and  cntlerj,  as  vdl 
as  sngar  refineries,  and  uiip-yards.  The  atj 
retains  to  the  preeent  day  much  of  its  andait 
splendor.  Most  of  the  houses  are  ausott,  ml 
solidly  built  It  has  many  fine  pablic  boil^iA 
the  ddef  of  which  is  its  cathedral,  a  npeA 
Gotldo  stmcUire,  begun  early  in  the  ISthcwW- 
nr,  and  completed  in  not  less  than  84  ym. 
"then  are  8  other  ohnrohee  of  note,  the  ex- 
change, built  1588,  the  hotel  de  ville,  aptlra 
for  the  king  when  he  chooses  to  redde  in  Ant- 
werp, and  the  hall  of  the  Eanae  towns.  Itlua. 
bende,  an  academy  of  painting,  sealptare,  in 
the  Bciences,  a  public  Ubrary  containing  15,000 
volumes,  a  picture  gallery  with  200  very  win- 
able  pictures,  many  of  tnem  masterpieces  a 
the  old  Flemish  masters,  a  botanical  garden, 
and  diverse  schools,  hotpitals,  and  asjlnms. 

ANUBIS,  or  Ahepo,  one  of  the  pjtfpil 
Egyptian  deities  of  the  second  cycle.  He  H 
represented  either  as  a  dog  or  a  man  vim 
a  dog*B  or  a  JaokalV  head.  8(»n(tiina  » 
vwe  a  douUe  orown.  A  white  and  yeOov 
cock  vaa  sacrifloed  to  hiuL  He  waa  oraww 
to  be  the  son  (tf  Osiris,  begotten  by  Simji 
by  a  mistake.  Bnt  Lns,  the  Uwftd  vi&s 
stead  of  being  jealous,  took  the  child,  o*>c«rf 
him,  and  he  became  her  devoted  and  ftitlmu 
guardian.  When  Osiris  was  murdered  bj  ly- 
phon,  Anubis  helped  I^  to  find  bis  body.  Hs 
accompanied  the  souls  of  Uie  deoeaeed  to  thor 
plaoe  of  Jndgment,  and,  together  with  Herme^ 
Psycho,  Pompus,  and  Horoa,  waghed  their  «• 
tions  before  the  tribunal  of  Osiris.  Is  t" 
Greek  mythology  be  was  ccmfonndedwimBa^ 
mes.  In  the  mythological  astronomy  of  t» 
Egyptians  be  was  the  7tii  in  heaven. 

ANUHI).  There  have  been  two  kmp  « 
Sweden  bearing  this  nain&   The  first, 
flooriahed  in  the  10th  oentanr,  wai  ue  uiitf 
Tngvar,  and  the  ftther  of  logiild 
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After  a  in  lEstlionia  to  avenge  the  deoUi 
<rf  hta  ^her,  be  seeme  to  have  pven  himself 
np  to  avooations  of  a  peaoeAil  natore.  He 
opmed  roads  and  enoooraged  the  olearing  of 
]«md,  from  which  he  reoeired  the  name  of 
Kruit-Annnd.  He  made  fraqnent  joameys 
through  the  varions  provinoee  of  the  kingdom 
to  dispense  jostioe  and  to  im^te  his  people  to 
tlie  love  and  practioe  of  agriooltnre.  It  was 
whUe  he  was  upon  moh  a  tour  that  he  was 
Aain,  together  with  Kreral  of  his  followers,  hy 
the  fyihig  of  an  avalanobe  of  snow  and  eaxm 
at  a  place  called  Himmelhed.— The  second 
Annm,  called  Jakob,  was  tiie  bod  of  Olof 
€Sai&xittm^  and  isoeiidBd  the  throne  in  lOM. 
little  is  cnown  of  bis  reign  except  that  it 
lasted  nntil  1061,  and  was  generally  peaoefiil. 
He  made,  however,  in  company  witii  Bt  Oloi, 
of  Norway,  an  nnsaooeasfiil  attend  to  oonqner 
a  portion  of  Denmark. 

AN-UNG-HOY,  an  island  of  China  in  the 
Canton  river,  once  fbrtifled  and  oonstitating  one 
of  the  Bc^oe  forts,  whiol^  thongb  fiercelrde- 
ftnded,  were  taken  by  the  British,  1641.  With 
Chooopn  island  it  bonnds  on  the  east  the  eo* 
trance  of  the  Boca  Tigris. 

ANTJKADHAPURA,  the  ancient  bnt  now 
entirely  mined  and  abandoned  ciqdtal  of  Oeylon. 
It  lies  neaily  midway  between  Arr^  and 
Dambool,  48  milee  north  <tf  the  latter. 

AKVABI,  a  poet  and  BBtroliiger  of  Ehoraa- 
san,  the  &TOTite  of  Snltan  Sa^giar.  Having 
mied  in  an  astrological  prediction,  he  was 
obliged  to  fly  to  Balbh,  where  he  died  In  1206. 

ANVIL,  an  iron  block  with  a  smooth  face 
oa  whii^  smiths  hammer  and  shape  their  work. 
Anvils  are  made  of  various  sizes,  shapes,  and 
materials.  The  smallest,  called  bickems,  are 
mostly  made  of  steel,  bat  their  shape  is  mnch 
varied  to  answer  the  numerous  varieties  of 
small  articles  to  be  made  npon  them.  The 
largest  used  with  tilt,  trip,  or  steam  hjunmera, 
are  of  a  very  nnifonn  and  simple  shape.  They 
are,  like  the  face  of  the  hammers,  a  truncated, 
qoadrangnlar  pyramid.  They  are  placed  with 
tbe  amaU  end  np,  the  lai^  teetmg  upon  a 
Uo^  of  wood  firmly  fijed  in  the  groimd.  IThey 
am  made  of  cast-iron.  The  middle-aied  anvils 
in  which  the  forging  is  performed  with  dedge 
hammers  are  made  of  cast  or  wroivht  iron. 
Tiie  sor&ce  on  which  the  metal  is  hanunwr* 
ed  u  hard  and  smooth.  The  centre  part  of 
the  anvil  is  a  table  longer  than  it  is  wide,  at 
each  end  of  which  is  a  lioni,  one  conical  and 
the  other  pyramidal.  This  last  is  very  often 
dispensed  with.  There  is  a  sqnare  hole  in  the 
table  near  tbe  edge,  in  which  are  held  the  va- 
rious ontting  and  swaging  tools  whenever  they 
are  nsed.  Formerly  extra  good  anvils  were 
made  of  wronsht  irtm  tfovered  with  steel,  the 
fibres  of  which  were  placed  vertically.  To  do 
this  the  bars  of  steel  were  out  in  pieces  abont 
anindilong;  these  pieces  were  placed  standing 
dde  by  side,  and  bound  by  a  wire,  ^le  whcde 
was  weldedinto  a  iteel  mate,  which  waa  itself 
welded  to  the  anvU.  nte  oeat  neoaaaiy  for 
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welding  very  often  altered  the  steel,  which  wad 
brouf^t  back  to  its  original  state  by  tbe  anvil 
being  warmed  for  a  few  hours  in  a  hoi  full  of 
cement.  It  waa  afterward  hardened  by  ponring 
a  stream  of  water  npon  the  steel  fiue,  and  not 
stopping  it  till  the  whole  block  was  cooled.  A 
good  anvil  of  this  kind  when  stmck  makes  the 
faanmier  reboond,  prodacung  a  clear,  silvery 
sonnd.  The  best  anvils  made  in  the  United 
States  are  of  cast-iron  covered  with  steel ;  they 
possess  most  of  the  advantages  above  described, 
and  are  comparatively  tikeap.  The  covering 
of  steel  is  placed  the  bottom  of  a  mould, 
and  oast  iron  is  poured  upon  it  Bome  makero 
idaee  a  can  In  the  mould  so  as  to  leave  a  deep 
reoees  nearly  reaching  the  steel  covering  in  the 
centre  ot  the  anvil.  The  air  penetrates  into 
this  recess,  and  the  metal  is  cooled  more  nni- 
fbrmly.  This  kind  of  anvils  has  only  been 
made  for  a  few  years,  mostly  in  Trenton,  N.  J., 
and  it  has  already  nearly  superseded  the  £09* 
lish  wrought  iron  imported  anvils. 

ANYILLE,  Jbah  Baptiste  Boubouionov 
D*,  a  French  geographer,  of  great  eminence, 
bom  at  Paris  in  1697,  died  there  in  1762.  He 
had  an  imuite  taste  for  the  drawing  of  charts 
and  globes,  and  at  the  early  age  of  16  he  pub- 
fished  a  map  of  ancient  Greece,  which  attracted 
much  attention.  In  his  SSd  year  he  was  ap- 
pdnted  royal  geographer.  Babaeqaent^^  be- 
oame  private  secretwy  of  the  duke  vl  Orleans, 
end  in  1776  he  became  connected,  as  assodate- 
premdent  with  the  academy  of  science.  He 
pubUsbed  Sll  and  plans,  and  78  mimoiret. 
One  of  his  best  maps  is  that  of  ancient  ISgypt. 
His  Orhiavoteribu*  floeuf'andhis  Orhia  Roraanut 
have  become  the  standard  guides  of  the  students 
of  ancient  histoiy.  His  "  General  Atias,"  his 
Atlaa  wUquva  me^or^  and  his  maps  of  Gaul, 
Italy,  and  Greece,  during  the  middle  ages,  are 
justiy  celebrated  on  account  of  their  accurate 
deliiwation  of  modem  discovwioa  In  1779 
the  £^enoh  government  porchaeed  for  the  royal 
hbrary  his  luge  collection,  which  consisted  of 
10,600  maps.  His  works  have  proved  of  great 
ntiUty  to  modem  travellers,  and  althou^  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  geographical  adenoe 
nnoe  thdr  pvbUci^on,  they  still  retain  thnr 
repntatifflu  He  was  a  man  of  matchless  in- 
doBtxy,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  lift 
worked  15  hours  every  day.  Although  he 
never  trailed,  yet  severe  study  and.  incessant 
labor  enaUed  lum  to  survey  the  mountains, 
rivers,  towns,  and  villages  of  the  globe  with 
surprising  accuracy.  Be  wss  a  man  of  great 
moawty,  and  epotlesa  character. 

ANTTUS,  an  Athoiian  rhetoridan,  who 
took  an  active  part  in  procuring  the  oondmna- 
tion  and  dwth  of  Socrates.  He  was  afterward 
stoned  to  death  at  Heradea. 

ANZASOA,  Val  d*  a  valley  of  Fledmon^ 
province  <tf  Domo  d'Oasda,  noted  alike  for  Ita 
TMotaresqueneas,  its  eploidid  cascades,  its  beanti- 
fid  women,  and  its  eztmoidinary  fertility.  It 
oontaina  the  tuaoaa  Uonte  Boaa. 

ANZOr,  a  town  of  Frano^  department  <tf 
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Noord,  imr  Talenoleimea.  It  is  veil  knovn  for 
Ub  iroa  fonnderies,  aod  ia  theoentreof  the  motk 
extensive  oollieries  in  France.   Pop.  6,000. 

ANZOOAK,  Akzodas,  or  Aszour,  or  Hor- 
zuAiT,  an  island  in  Mozambiqae  ohamiel,  also 
called  Johanna  idand.  It  is  the  most  frequented 
of  the  Comoro  ialiuida,  and  is  extromely  fertile 
and  picturesque.  Its  centre  rises  into  a  sing^ 
peak,  8,800  feet  iabove  the  channel  Fop.  said 
to  be  20,000. 

AONIAN  HOUHT.  Aonia  was  a  distriot 
of  BcBotia,  near  Hiocia,  in  ancient  Greece, 
where  vaa  Huont  Halioon  (tlw  Aooiaa  monnt), 
and  the  foontain  Aganippe  (Atnim  agvm% 
As  the  Mnaea  made  Ifoont  HeKom  a  pilaioa  at 
ftvorite  reseat,  that  mountain  became  fEUnoos 
in  the  poetry  of  many  tongues  and  ages  as  the 
Aottian  Uonnt  The  Muaoe  wera  cobr  oeDed 
Atmides  or  children  c(  Aonia. 

AOBIST,  a  term  of  Greek  grammar,  applied 
to  &  tense  of  indefinite,  indeterminate  time. 
There  is  a  first  and  second  aoriat  in  s  regularly 
conjugated  verb.  The  word  aorist  is  com- 
pounm  of  a  privative  and  opor,  a  term  or 

AORTA  (Gr.  ^vessel).  The  aorta  is 
the  largest  artery  in  the  body,  the  main  trunk 
iMding  frtnn  the  left  voitriefe  of  the  heart  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  spine,  where  it  divides 
Into  two  secondary  branobes  called  the  common 
iliao  arteries.  Theae  divide  again  reroeotiv^ 
aa  ei&er  aide  Into  an  internal  branoa  whion 
nmifles  in  the  lower  re^tms  of  the  tmnk,  and 
an  external  branch  dfwnending  to  the  lower 
Umb.  The  aorta  and  the  arteriea  were  first 
named  air> vessels  by  tlte  Greek  anatomiata,  be- 
eaose  they  are  empty  in  the  ocnpae ;  all  tiie 
Uood  being  found  in  the  veins.  Arteries  were 
not  known  to  contain  blood  in  the  living  sub- 
ject until  later  times,  and  then  the  cironiation 
o[  the  blood  ooofirmed  the  f&ct  The  aorta 
arises  from  the  left  mde  of  the  heart,  aaemds  a 
short  distance  toward  the  neck,  and  Uten  curves 
downward  and  backward  near  the  ^ine,  nntal 
it  divides  b^ow  into  the  iliac  braaanes.  The 
carotids  arise  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta  to 
supply  the  bead  and  face,  and  the  sobdavian 
•rteiries  derive  from  the  eanw  arch,  to  sapfiy 
the  di^vent  regions  of  the  neok ;  and  also  to 
anpply  the  upper  limba.  Nmnarous  large  arte- 
ries arise  from  the  aorta  or  main  trunk  as  it  de- 
scends from  the  upper  to  the  lower  portions  of 
the  trunk ;  and  these  divide  again  into  innume* 
raUe  branches  aa  they  ramify  minutely  and  ex- 
tensively within  the  body. 

AOSTA,  ft  town  c£  Piedmont^  capital  of  the 
division,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dora.  It 
oontains  fine  edifices,  interq>eraed  with  gardens, 
and  the  remains  of  a  Soman  amphitheatre. 
The  valley  of  Aosta,  in  which  it  stands,  is 
ftmous  for  its  iiamenBe  forests  of  pine,  and 
mines  of  iron,  coih>w,  lead,  and  marble. 

AOUST,  Jnur  Kamo.  marqnia  d*,  a  EVenoh 
pfditidan,  bom  at  Doaai  in  1740,  died  at  Quin- 
ey  hi  1813,  a  mwnber  of  the  atatea^eneral  In 
1789^  and  of  the  oonTeution  in  1788.  Ba  via 
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fitTnahle  to  the  oanae  of  Ubwty,  but  is  ha  be. 
longed  to  the  nobili^  he  became  ofaooxiou  to 
the  Jaoobina,  although  be  had  voted  in  &ror  k 
the  abolitiaa  of  the  privUages  of  his  own  oder. 
Sabsequendy,  however,  he  was  [nxmoltdto 
office  by  the  directory,  and  the  fiist  ewnd  ap- 
pointed him  mayor  Quinc^,  wbiidi  office  urn 
of  great  oonveuienoe  to  the  ^^rqni^  » )ai 
eetates  were  atoated  near  that  town.~Ec»- 
uoHs  d\  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bon  it 
Doxtai  in  1768,  and  was  ezeoated  at  Firia,  Jidj 
2, 1794.  He  was  a  general  bi  the  Fmch  to* 
vice,  and  whfle  stationed  with  a  d^aobmentof 
tKM^  in  the  lower  Pyrenees  gdned  Hmeid. 
Tantagas  over  the  l^iiBiidi  fimes.  Two  jen 
aftarnrd  ^targm  at  treason  ani  ino^idb 
were  preferred  against  him,  in  oonfleqwoee  or 
his  conduct  before  Peipignan,  on  which  htm 
tried  before  the  revolntitHiary  tribunal  sad  ihot 

AOUSTE.  a  small  town  of  IVanoe^  deptit- 
ment  of  DrAme^  on  the  river  DrAmei  Ito  uk 
cdettt  name  was  Augnsta,  and  it  was  cdmni 
in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Augustas. 
are  still  important  and  interesting  remuoi  d 
antiqiuty  here. 

APAOEES,  a  warlike  nation  <tf  New  Mena 
Indians,  o(»npriaing,  according  to  liie  oensB 
retoms  of  I860,  a  population  of  8,001^  <f 
whom  2,000  rove  over  the  unezplorn  puH 
of  New  Mexico  between  the  river  Gill  nd 
the  aonlham  boundary  of  Utah,  whik  thelirg- 
er  portion  of  them  range  through  the  con- 
try  of  the  Bio  del  Norte  and  ito  tributaries 
and  westwud,  above  the  bead-watcn  (A  tbe 
OUa.  The  Jicarillas,  a  branch  of  tlie  lu- 
ttcm,  are  found  about  the  Bseramento  mnm- 
tains.— The  Gila  Apaches,  who  an  tbe  bat 
waniora  of  than  aU,  are  found  as  &r  is  tbi 
Bio  San  Francisco  and  the  monn tains  vS  tbt 
same  name.  Those  about  the  spnap  of  tbe 
Gila  and  the  Sierra  del  Hogoyen,  are  bon  » 
the  Tonto  Apaches,  so  named  by  the  Heiiciu 
for  their  notorious  imbeciUty — tanto  being  ^ 
Evanish  for  idiot.  The  Mc^yen  is  tbe  cent^ 
point  of  all  the  Apachea  on  the  western  adett 
the  Rio  Grande.  They  deem  it  imprcgmu^ 
and  boast  of  being  able,  by  means  of  ngntl  M 
to  master  there)  almost  at  onoa  a  ftrca  ci  SOD 
warriors  and  more.  The  lOmmnos  Apiw 
derive  their  name  from  their  hnntlng  gnanb 
on  the  Sl«Ta  de  loa  Mimbrts.  Thar  oonot^ 
which  abounds  in  gold  and  copper,  oontwns  w 
funons  old  Mexican  mine  of  Santa  Kta  aa 
Ck>bre;  this  is  ititaated  on  tmeof  thennn" 
the  Ifogc^en.  The  Oopper-aineApschee  oc- 
cupy the  couQtiy  on  both  ades  of  the  »J 
Grande,  and  extend  west  to  the  oonntry«  »* 
Ooyoterofl  and  Pifialenos,  near  **^?J 
FranoiBoo  river.  Their  incnraons  m***^ 
Into  the  states  of  Ohihuahna  and  Soaan,  wMrt 
during  portions  of  the  year,  they  rende.  law 
favorite  plaeepf  resort  is  near  Lake  Gnfw^" 
the  west  of  El  Paao.  Tbe  MasoaleroB  A]McM 
range  bom  La  SieiTa  da  OuadalonM  to  u»- 
enade  San  Andre  nortb  and  sooth  to  d>eR» 
FW0%  and  to  the  Bto  Gnnde  to  Oewirt,! 
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i^on  indiiding  Bilker  mines  wrakdd,  in  former 
times,  by  the  Spaniards.  They  probably  derive 
their  name  from  a  plant  called  maaoal  (magn^), 
whioh  la  the  ^nunpal  food  oi  the  ApaoMs  in 
ttmea  of  want  The  plant  growa  in  abnnduioe 
dl  orer  tbe  ooimtry.  It  reeembles  the  roAout 
<^  ib»  Arabs,  Its  taste  is  bittw  and  soOTohing 
when  raw,  but  sweet  when  baked.  Beoide  the 
tribes  named,  there  are  a  f&w  other  unaller 
Apache  tribes,  nnder  a  chief  of  the  name  of 
Fono^  whose  range  is  tm  and  down  the  valley 
of  the  Bio  Mimbres.  The  Apache  language, 
whioh  abonnds  with  gattoral^  tus^ng,  and  indUa* 
tinot  intonations,  is  oon^dered  to  be  the  parent 
langoage  of  a  nmnber  of  the  sorronnding  tribes. 
With  the  advent  of  the  white  race  In  Mezioo  we 
find  the  Apaches  ih  o(Hiatant  warfere  against 
them.  When,  in  their  search  for  gold  in  the 
high  lands  of  Kew  Uexioo,  tbe  Spamards  first 
met  with  these  Indians,  they  fonnd  Uiem  to  be 
a  prond  and  independrat,  bat  harmless  and  well- 
disposed  people.  But  many  of  the  ^taniards 
were  Intent  on  misHionary  trinmphs,  and  dis- 
played the  qrmhols  of  a  new  belief  in  company 
witii  adventorers  who  were  only  in  qnest  of  gold. 
The  nnsophistiosted  savages  became  disgnsted 
with  the  foreign  invaders,  who  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  attack  their  dearest  traditions;  and  in 
1688  tiiey  made  common  caose  with  the  Paeblo 
In^ans  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  Spaniards 
out  of  the  land.  The  missions  were  destroyed, 
and  the  priests  massacred.  They  seized  tiie 
mines,  and  any  Spaniard  who  went  near  them 
was  doomed  to  die.  The  whites  eventnally  re- 
oonqnered  the  Pueblos,  but  all  their  efforts  to 
snbane  the  Apaohes  &iled  before  th»  indomitar 
Us  at  that  tribe,  vhi(dt  to  tUs  d^  oon- 
tinnea  to  horl  d^tance  at  all  gorenimeats  and 
all  dviliaation.  The  states  of  New  Meadoo, 
Chihuahua,  and  Sonora,  have  soffered  terribly 
from  their  incessant  inroads.  Not  very  long 
ago,  the  variooB  Apache  tribes  had  one  common 
t£i^  of  great  valor.  He  was  finally  killed,  some 
say  br  the  unexpected  dischat^  of  a  cannon  by 
the  hands  of  an  American  trader  of  Sonora, 
others  s^  In  a  pitched  battle  l>etween  the  Apa- 
ehes  and  the  Sonorians.  His  death  was  fol- 
lowed by  dissensions  among  the  other  ohie&, 
and  the  Apaohes  have  never  since  been  united. 
They  carry  on  war  only  in  small  guerilla  buids 
or  marauding  parties.  Bat  although  their  pow- 
er has  been  somewhat  broken  by  this  lack  of 
honnony,  tiuj  oontinne  none  the  less  to  he 
toiTor  of  the  unwary  traTeller,  and  the  plague 
ot  the  local  antliorities.  An  attempt  was  re- 
cently made  to  oooelude  a  trea^  of  peace  with 
these  tribes,  and  met  with  but  donbtfnl  success. 
For  some  years  the  goTermnent  of  the  state  of 
Oliihnabua  has  paid  them  a  bounty,  with  the 
object  of  Indocing  thean  to  stay  their  depreda- 
ti^iB,  but  to  no  av^.  They  pocket  the  bounty 
without  oeadng  to  rob  and  to  pil&r.  Tbe 
Apaohe  is  tbe  Arab  of  the  American  continent. 
With  his  bow  and  arrow  he  sweeps  over  the 
Uaok  and  barren  plain,  «hiM""g  the  antdope, 
the  wolfi  and  deer,  or  pouncing  dom  tnm  nil 
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hiding  place  on  a  village  or  settlement.  Their 
lodges  are  boilt  of  light  boughs  and  twigs.  The 
captain  of  the  band  wears  a  kind  of  helmet 
mode  of  bw^akin,  ornamented  with  a  feather, 
nieir  arrows  are  very  long,  usually  pdnted 
with  iron.  All  are  mounted  on  small  ponies, 
capable  of  great  endnranoe.  The  women  all 
ride  arstraddle.  The  Spanidi  bit,  or  smply  a 
oord  of  luur  passed  between  the  jaws,  forma 
their  bridle.  Panniers  of  wioker-work,  for 
holding  provisums,  are  generally  carried  on  the 
horses  of  the  women.  The  shells  of  the  pearl 
oyster,  and  a  rough  wooden  image,  are  tbe  fa- 
vorite ornaments  of  both  sexes,  and  they  are 
also  fond  of  beads  uid  metal  buttons.  Their 
feet  are  protected  by  high  moooasons  of  back- 
akin.  Their  principal  articles  of  dothing  are 
made  of  coarse  cotton  cloth,  which  they  seem 
never  to  wash.  The  quivers  ore  made  of  deer- 
skin, and  sometimes  of  wild  oat  skin.  Hany 
of  the  Apaohes  dress  in  the  breech-doth  onhr| 
but  tiiey  are  beginning,  now,  to  imitate  m 
Mexican  1^  weaiug  the  ssraps  or  blanket^  and 
not  a  tew  wear  the  tombrmv,  or  straw  hot. 
The  women  wear  a  short  petticoat,  with  their 
hair  loose  over  their  bare  shoulders.  Those  in 
mooming  for  husbands  killed  in  battle  cat  their 
hair  short.  The  younger  children  go  almost 
entirdy  n^ed.  Iliose  under  the  age  of  2  years 
are  carried  in  a  kind  of  oner  basket  by  the 
mother,  in  whidi  the  child  is  fastened  in  a 
standing  posture.  When  on  horseback,  the  bas- 
ket is  fastened  to  the  saddle  on  the  near  side. 
Tbe  women  dye  tbeir  tloces  with  a  kind  of 
punt,  black  or  red,  and  the  men  daub  vermil- 
tcHt  on  their  &oee,  and  also  grease  their  bodies 
when  tiiey  are  about  to  go  to  war.  The 
oluefe  can  have  any  number  of  wires  they 
dioose.  The^rtrodties  inflicted  upm  an  Apaohe 
woman  taken  in  adultery  baffle  all  description, 
and  the  females  whom  they  capture  from  their 
enemies  are  invariably  doomed  to  the  most  in- 
fiunous  treatment.  However,  they  do  not  sca^ 
tiieir  enemies.  They  are  fond  of  card^laying 
and  of  smoking  (the  cdumet,  or  pipe  oi  peace, 
has  been  soperaeded  by  the  corn-shuck  cigarito 
of  the  2foxican),  and  when  idle  are  given  to  a 
monotonous  kind  of  singing.  When  fighting 
th^  keep  their  horses  in  rapid  motion,  and  are 
never  at  rest  hi  the  saddle.  In  their  religious 
ideas  they  seem  to  favor  tlie  belief  in  one  God; 
and  Montezuma,  or  his  spirit,  is  blended  in  thdr 
minds  with  a  certain  erode  religioas  asjdratinL 
They  have  a  superstitioaB  reverence  for  the 
eagle  and  owl,  and  for  all  perfectly  white  birda. 
They  equally  respect  tbe  bear,  and  refhse  to  kill 
it  or  to  partake  of  the  fiesh.  With  regard  to  tbe 
hog,  they  have  the  same  repugnance  as  the 
Jews  and  other  Asiatic  tribes.  Tber  dread 
the  terrible  rattlesnakes,  with  which  the  more 
barren  and  sandy  region  of  the  country 
abounds,  and  in  their  opinion,  which  apparently 
verges  toward  a&ith  in  metMnpsychosis,  rattle- 
snakes are  evil  spirits  and  repositories  of  the 
souls  of  bad  men.  They  have  hitherto  kept 
tbamadres  out  <^  the  leaoh  of  the  labors  of 
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Christian  mlarionariea,  Pwteetant  as  ynSl  as 
Oatholio.  In  addition  to  the  8,000  Apadtes 

5 roper  in  New  Hexioo,  there  are  the  Lipans  in 
'ezaa,  who  ori^nate  from  the  Apaohe  stock, 
minibering  600,  and  the  Moa-kft-Io-ras  and  Eu- 
qnatops,  in  the  same  state,  who  are  Apache 
ban^  mastering,  respectively,  2,000  and  1,500 
Bonis,  according  to  the  oensos  of  18S0.  The 
ApaAe  natitm,  as  a  whole,  is  erne  of  the  most 
widely  disseminated  on  the  North  American 
continent.  Bud  embraces  a  great  many  tribes 
which  are  as  yet  only  known  to  ns  by  name. 
In  the  narrative  of  tb-.  Bartlettj  U.  8.  boondary 
commisNUier,  we  find  extensive  aoconnts 
thdur  ravages  in  8oQor&  and  Ohihnahna.  Mr. 
Bartlett  and  his  par^  were  ftetpanQj  attaoted 
tiie  Apaches,  d  wfamn  be  pves  tm  fidlow- 
ing  desonptioa:  "IlieApaobesvith  whiehwe 
bu  interconrae  mnat  rank  below  the  Indian 
tribes  east  of  the  Bockymonntains,  dwelling  on 
the  tributaries  ai  the  Miasisuppi  and  Missonri 
rivers.  They  are  without  that  dignified  bear- 
ing and  those  noble  traits  of  character  which 
characterize  the  latter ;  and  as  they  perfom  no 
labor,  not  even  that  of  hunting,  tiieir  physical 
developments  are  greatly  inferior.  Uan^ 
Oolorado,  and  a  few  other  prominait  chieft 
who  live  pretty  well  and  have  the  lion's  share 
of  their  plunder,  are  rather  good-looking;  and 
a  finer  set  of  children  than  those  of  Hangns,  of 
Dalgadito,  and  Poncd,  are  not  often  seen.  Bnt 
beyond  these  few  exceptions,  the  Apaches  are 
an  ill-4i»med,  emadateo,  and  ndsoaU^  locddiig 
race.  As  mon  we  saw  did  not  coltivate  the 
earth,  fh^  depend  upon  what  thcty  can  steal 
ih>m  the  Mexicans  and  Americans  on  the  fron- 
tier, for  their  snbsistenoe.  The  sapply  tiiey 
obtained  consists  almost  exolnnvely  of  mnles ; 
and  when  this  fails,  they  resort  to  the  bolb  of 
the  nagnay.  In  fact,  this  may  be  said  to  oon- 
Btitnte  at  all  times  the  food  of  the  majority; 
for  the  chiefs  take  good  care  that  they,  at  least, 
shall  have  mule  meat  when  there  is  any."  In 
Mr,  Bartlett*a  opinion,  the  population  of  the 
Apaohea  is  not  so  nnmerons  as  would  wpear 
from  the  oensos  returns  compiled  by  Mr.  Schooi- 
oraft. 

APAFl,  MioHABL.  I.  A  celebrated  [dnoe  of 
Ti«n^lvania,  born  1682,  died  at  Wisaembooig^ 
April,  1690.  Inl661,ontherec(«nmendationof 
Ali  Pasha,  he  was  elected  commandw-in-diief  of 
the armiee  of  tiie sultan  M<^ammed ly.  Here* 
mained  £utiifol  to  l^e  Ottmnan  power  until  the 
siege  of  Vienna  in  1688.  After  the  ill  success 
of  -t^e  sultan's  forces  he  transferred  his  alle- 
giance forever  to  the  emperor  of  Germany 
(1686V  The  Transylvanian  diet  took  the  oatit 
of  all^ianoe  to  tibe  house  of  Hapsbui^  as 
hereditary  monarchs  of  Hungary,  July  1, 1688. 
Ap^  left  behind  him  an  antobit^^p^.  H. 
His  son,  bom  1677,  died  at  Vienna,  Feb.  1, 
1718,  was  recognized  by  the  German  emperor, 
OB  the  death  a  lus  &ther,  as  prinoe  of  1^- 
sylvania.  CJount  Teleki,  at  the  head  of  the 
anti-German  party,  and  aided  the  Tnridah 
troops,  dictated  his  rights.  Teleki  waa  amat- 
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iia&ydthen  backbytba  inqiMrid.  teMM.  Aa 
the  emperor  haowAi  (UsooTend  tiiat  his  pio- 
t*g6  and  vassal  ApAfl  was  about  to  be  false  to 
his  allegiance  and  call  in  the  ud  of  tihe  Tmk^ 
he  ordered  him  to  Vienna,  and  made  him  ab- 
negate all  his  righta  as  prinoe  of  Traunrlvaoia 
in  o(HiBiderati«L  at  a  yearly  pennui.  He  died 
childless,  and  was  the  last  native  prinoe  of 
Transylvania. 

APANAGE,  the  andent  feudal  provisioB 
made  for  the  ^est  son  of  the  king  of  Franoe. 
The  law  afterward  oame  to  indude  every  prop- 
erty to  which  princes  of  the  blood  were  entitled 
in  their  own  right  by  descent  At  the  iiine  of 
the  revolutiOT,  the  duke  (Means  waa  in  tn- 
Jc^ment  of  rerenneB  aa  a  prinoe  of  the  Uoo^ 
gnA  cm  the  natoratvm  of  the  Boorbcuia  the 
randitiaoB  (tf  tiie  kw  revived,  to  be  agaia  fina)^ 
abdiahed.  Ibe  rif^ts  of  iqtanago  are  aim 
retained  in  Germai^,  and  are  iq>plicaUe  to 
the  Junior  members  of  royal  honaes.  The 
daughters  and  younger  atms  of  England  have 
no  property  in  their  own  ri^t ;  tih^  see  aB 
dependent  on  the  libraslity  of  pariiflimeiit;  a 
liberality  which  is  more  freqoeaitiy  open  to  the 
charge  raprofiudon  than  pennrioosnees. 

APATHT  (Gr.  a  privative,  and  mSosj  pas- 
fdon).  Apathy  denotes  a  low  oomparatire  de- 
gree  of  me  and  pasedon,  in  organic  beings 
The  state  <^  apathy  may  be  normal  or  atnior- 
mal :  the  norm^  vitality  of  an  oyster  oompand 
with  that  of  a  shrimp,  is  vei7  low;  one  wooU 
be  called  4>stheti&  the  otiwr  lively ;  but  the 
almonnal  atate  of  the  otyater  itsd:^  delved  of 
water,  and  half  starved,  would  be  prortnte  and 
i^wtiietie  oon^wred  with  the  fblnen  of  its  nal 
life  in  true  conditions. — ^The  life  of  « tree,  in 
the  toiqierate  regions  of  the  globe,  is  leafless^ 
flowerlesB,  and  pathetic  in  winter,  ocHiqiared 
with  the  life  of  the  same  tree,  verdant  with 
leavefl,  blooming  with  flowers,  and  laden  vith 
rich  fruit,  in  spring,  summer,  and  aatumn. — 
Apathy  denotes  a  want  of  elasti<3^  and  vigor. 
A  piece  of  sheet  lead,  which  takee  any  fonn  yoa 
give  it,  and  remains  inert  and  paamve  in  the 
wiape  and  form  impressed  upon  it  by  ^^TfcWTial 
force^  is  a  type  oi  ^utthy  compared  with  the 
elastic  flexibility  of  a  steel  qiring.  Sen^bffi^, 
activity,  and  ^lersy,  an  die  oi^oaitea  oi  tuAfi 
inaenriMlity,  inmateenee^  ineitoae^  and  pas- 
aivity,  an  the  natnrai  chanoteristfcs  of  ^mu^, 
in  animsls  of  the  hi^er  Upes  of  ofgaiuaitM& 
A  tortoise  is  an  apatheoo  aiumal  oon^tand 
witii  a  bird ;  the  one  dnmes  slowly  thToa^  a 
smouIdeiiuK  existence  of  protracted  aprahy, 
the  otiier  Butters  rapidly  through  an  ardeot 
life  ot  incessant  motion  and  ucitement.  Apa- 
thy is  not  BO  mnoh  the  absence  of  aeaiabihty 
and  pasrion  as  a  low  and  slow  degree  oS  Bfe: 
not  so  much  an  essential  priadfde  ctf  nganisa- 
tion  as  a  state  of  comparative  inactivity  and 
lethargy;  for  animals  of  the  lowest  type*  of 
nervous  oiganisation  have  times  and  noeaoiw 
of  oonmarative  activity  and  rest,  animatitm  and 
inaanalMli^  in  oaraer;  and  man  liimadf 
haaan^  Bltematku  of  atate  in  the  ooone  of 
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his  existenoe.  The  extremes  of  life  are  luta- 
ralhr^athetio  in  oompariBonirith ardent joiith 
and  TigorouB  maton^.  The  infiut  ilemiB 
through  the  hmg  honrs  <tf  nif^t  and  day,  in 
tbe  fint  eeaeon  of  exiatenoe,  and  the  aged  per- 
son doees  through  long  days  of  apathy  at  the 
oloee  of  his  career.  Sleep  one  kind  of  apa- 
tixy ;  hibernation  is  another ;  bodily  fatigue  and 
mei^al  exhaosttMi  produce  other  atates  ci  aptf 
thy ;  prostration  and  disease,  still  other  forms 
of  d Illness  uid  debility;  but  these  are  not  per- 
haps  legitimate  applioations  of  the  word. 
Apathy,  properly  denned,  in  ^plication  to  or- 
ganio  bemgs  of  the  highest  onler,  signifies  a 
Tegetative  life  of  low  degroe,  allowing  little 
force  to  be  expended  la  external  animation,  or 
what  is  commonly  termed  animal  li&w — The 
human  body  is  composed  of  a  twofold  mechan- 
ism, orgmio  and  relational,  sometimes  called 
tb»  vegetaUTO  and  the  ammel  eoonomy;  in 
common  language,  the  external  frame  and  the 
internal  organs.  The  one  creates  the  blood 
and  the  internal  forces;  the  other  serves  for 
voric  and  locomotion,  and  expends  the  fonses 
generated  by  the  first  When  the  organic 
meohaniBm  is  comparatiTely  weak  in  power 
and  slow  in  action,  the  external  firame  is  ill 
supplied  with  force,  and  becomes  naturally 
api^hetio:  when  the  forces  generated  are  re- 
newed with  vigor  and  nHoidity  within,  the  ani- 
mation is  abandantly  displayed  in  the  external 
life;  sensibility,  aotivitr,  and  ardent  pasnoa 
are  the  outward  signs,  therefore,  of  a  vigorous 
oi^uito  life  within. — Reptiles  gmeraUy  have  a 
low  and  slow  dMree  of  vegetative  life,  and  oon- 
aeqnent  extenuTapatiiy ;  but  tiiqr  luve  seasons 
of  abnndant  animation,  and  are  then  by  no 
means  apathetic'  Bears  and  hibernating  anl- 
mab  have  seasons  low  and  slow  degrees  of 
vegetative  life,  and  consequent  extmial  toi^ ; 
but  these  seasons  pass,  and  life  becomes  inter- 
nally more  vigorous,  and  exterually  more  act- 
ive and  excitable.  Borne  animals,  however, 
have  a  large  proportion  of  doll  apathetic  life, 
-with  brief  displi^  of  animation  for  a  season, 
while  others  have  a  lai^  proportion  of  vigorous 
animation,  with  mere  passing  fits  of  apathy  and 
dulneaa. — ^The  bnman  oonstitntion  vanes,  in  like 
manner,  with  different  races  and  iodividmds; 
some  are  full  of  life  and  vigor,  energy  and  en- 
terprise, while  others  lack  both  energy  and  en- 
terprise, and  whines  or  pine  throogb  an  unpro- 
ductive life  of  apathy  ud  destitution. 

APE  CpUheouB).  The  ape,  zoolofpoally  oon- 
mdered,  ts  a  quadrumanoos  animal  of  the  class 
mammalia,  nearly  approaching  the  human  race 
in  anatomtosl  strootnre,  altboi^  with  differ- 
ences &r  broader  and  more  characteristic  than 
is  generally  supposed.  Oommonly  speaking,  we 
^distinguish  the  ape  frotn  the  Mboon,  by  the 
fact  that  the  former  has  no  tul  at  all,  while  the 
latter  has  but  a  short  one ;  and  tiie  Iwboon 
from  the  monkey  by  the  fact  that  while  the  for- 
mer has  but  a  short  tail,  the  iMter  has  one  so 
l<mg  and  prehenule  that  he  uses  it  ordinarily  as 
ft  fmk  hand.  Aooca^ag,  howerar,  to  the  mod- 
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em  zoological  definition,  the  genus  ape,  or  pith- 
snu,  oomprises  those  qnadnunanons  ninmmAi« 
which  have  the  teeth  m  the  same  nnmlwr  and 
fem  as  in  man,  and  whioh  possess  neither  tails 
nor  cheek  pouches.  This  definition,  while  It 
excludes  certain  tailless  baboons  and  monkeysi 
comprehends,  on  the  other,  the  three  snb- 

fmera  of  orangs,  chimpanzees,  and  gibbons, 
he  organizaticMi  of  these  anim^a]3  approaches 
that  of  the  hnman  species,  although  their  points 
of  inferiority  are  numerous.  Their  arms 
almost  touch  the  ground  when  they  stand  erect 
on  their  hind  legs;  but  the  legs  are  scarcely  a 
third  part  of  the  entire  height  The  legs  are  not 
on  the  same  Une  with  the  thighs ;  the  knees  are 
tnmed  outward,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  turn 
inward,  so  as  to  be  opposed  to  one  another. 
The  iq>es  are  thns  enabled  to  grasp  the  trunks 
oi  trees  with  much  greater  ferae  thui  if  their 
members  were  oonatmoted  like  our  own. 
The  fingers  and  toes  are  long,  fiexible,  and 
deeply  separated  from  (me  another;  and  the 
tiiumb,  or  interior  finger,  is  completely  op- 
poedte  to  the  other  four,  as  wdl  on  the  hind 
as  on  the  forearms.  Thus  their  hands  and 
feet  are  equally  well  fmmed  fi>r  grasping,  and 
can  be  used  indiscriminately.  Hence,  apes  are 
neither  two-l^ni;ed  and  two-hande^  like  the 
hnman  race,  nor  fonr-footed,  like  qmidrapeds, 
but  four-handed,  quadrumanout.  When  they 
walk  erect,  which  they  rarely  do  without  ttie 
aid  of  a  staffi^  or  of  their  forearms,  owing  to  the 
oblique  articulation  of  the  lower  extremities, 
they  rest  only  on  the  onter  edge  of  the  feet,  or 
posterior  hands,  not  upon  the  soles,  or  pslms,  as 
they  should  be  more  correctly  termed,  ilua 
fj^ree  them  s  tottering  and  uncertain  motion,  to 
xemedy  which,  they  place  the  fists  of  thdr  long 
arms  on  the  gnnmd,  and  move  preinsely  in  the 
attitude  and  at  the  pace  of  &  lame  man  going  on 
omtdies;  their  mode  of  pn^^res^on  not  having 
the  slightest  nmilarity  or  ration  to  that  of 
either  man  or  quadruped.  Oonseqaentiy,  while 
on  the  ground,  they  are  singularly  slow,  inert, 
and  helpleas  aidmals ;  being,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  in  their  native  forests,  the  most  agile  of 
^  creatures — ^theirlong  arms  being  used  at  one 
time,  to  grasp  distant  bonghs,  from  one  to  an- 
other of  which  they  can  swing  themselves  with 
a  velodty  and  to  a  distance,  caonog  their  pro- 
nesmon  to  resemble  that  of  a  bird  more  than 
that  of  any  wingless  creature ;  white,  at  an- 
other, outstretched  horizontally,  like  a  rope- 
dancer's  bfllanMng  pc^e,  they  enable  them  to 
walk  with  the  most  perfect  ease  and  equilibri- 
um on  the  most  precarious  and  uncertain  foot- 
hold. It  is  well  remarked,  that  the  tail,  whioh 
iSiChiefiy  of  use  to  the  smaller  monkeys  as  an 
instrument  for  adjusting  the  proper  balance  of 
the  body,  would  be  to  the  apes  a  serious  in- 
onmbranoe,  and  useful  in  no  contingency.  The 
character  and  habits  of  tiie  great  apes,  in  a  state 
of  natnre,  are  little  understood.  But,  notwith- 
stan^g  tiie  gentleness  and  docility  of  those 
Immght  young  from  their  native  dimates,  there 
is  leasoD  to  doubt  whether  in  their  natlTe  wilda 
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thej  do  not  become,  u  they  grow  old,  fiereei, 
dangerous,  and,  perhape,  even  camiTorooB ;  for, 
although  the  noinber  of  th^  teeth  and  the  fotv 
matioa  of  the  molan  and  incisors  preoieelj  re- 
semble thoee  of  the  ham  an  heins,  the  canines 
are  developed  in  the  same  rekave  jiroportkm. 
as  in  the  oanuvora.  So  ranoh  so,  that  the  tusks 
of  a  AiU-grown  oraii|^«iitang  are  tUlj' eqnai  to 
thoseofaliiHi.  In oonfisemen^ howera^ tiier 
are  ahnort  wholly  free  from  the  misohievoos  and 
petulant  onriosi^  and  Tiolent  fits  <^  pairioa 
which  characterize  the  smallOT  m<mk^ ;  are 
deUberate  in  their  actions,  drcnm^MCt^  intelll* 
gent^  and  soseeptilde  of  a  hi^  den«e  of  attach- 
ment to  th<Me  who  take  care  of  wem,  or  with 
whom  they  consort  They  have  two  singolar 
points  of  resemblance  to  man,  in  tiieir  habits, 
which  are  worthy  to  be  contrasted  with  the 
stmotnral  disflimilarities  which  hare  been  in- 
sisted  on  above :  1.  They  do  not  repose,  like 
the  other  monkeys,  aqnatUng  on  their  hams, 
bat  stretch  themselves  on  their  rides,  like  hu- 
man beings,  and  support  their  heads  on  their 
handsi^  or  find  some  natural  anbstitote  for  a  pU< 
low.  2.  Alon«  of  animala,  they  use  other 
means  ot  defence  or  attack  taan  th^  own  na^ 
oral  means,  strength,  and  weapons,  readily  be- 
taking themselTee  to  the  nse  of  s^nes  and  dabs, 
which  they  wield  with  oonmderable  dexterity, 
either  hnriioff  them  as  misBUes,  or  nring  them 
hand  to  hand.  Of  tiie  apes,  ^e  chimpanzee, 
perhaps,  approaches  the  nearest  to  man ;  bat  it 
Li  proved,  by  the  accorate  investigatioDs  of 
modem  nataralists,  that  the  interval  between 
them  is  as  wide  and  as  oharacterbtio  as  that 
eziating  between  many  races  of  inferior  animals, 
between  which  no  connection  has  been  pretend- 
ed, in  spite  of  the  eSorta  of  Bory  de  St.  Vincent 
to  retain  man  and  the  orangs  in  tha  same  zoo- 
logical family.  The  straotoral  difl^renoea,  eari- 
ly  recognizable  by  a  o<Hnpari8on  of  the  skele* 
tons,  are  muii  as  cannot  be  dealt  witb  in 
a  work  of  this  nature,  bat  they  are  conchuiTe. 
The  formation  of  the  skull,  alone,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  most  abject  hnman  idiot,  is 
nnn^stakably  bmtal;  while  all  the  disorepan- 
ffiles  of  Oie  oaseons  fmnation  are  distbietly 
ferable  to  original  formation,  and  are  neither 
to  be  indaced  by  any  poaaible  dwradation  of 
the  haman  species,  nor  hy  any  cultivation  of 
the  anthropoid  apes.  The  chimpanzees  are 
claased  under  the  Bub-graraa,  ^vglodyUt.  They 
are  principally,  if  not  entirely,  natives  of  Africa, 
for  there  appears  to  be  a  charaoteristio  differ- 
ence between  these  auimala  and  the  great  apes, 
or  orangs,  of  the  Indian  arohipeleao.  There 
are  fl  species  of  thechimpanzee  fonnd  in  Afika. 
The  ttvglodyle$  nigar,  or  black  chimpanzee  of 
Bimm  Lecme;  and  the  troffbiiftm  oeriU&or 
great  chhnpanne  of  the  Gaboon  lirar.  llie 
latta-  and  lai^^  of  these  animals  has  never 
been  brought  to  Eorope  or  America ;  and  it  la 
the  opinion  of  the  penona  best  qnalified  to  pro- 
nounce an  o{dni<m,  that,  however  dooUe  and 
tra<^Ue  these  apes  may  appear  while  qnite 
young,  their  gentle  mannen  ^ve  mj  in  the 


-adult  to  unfeacSifthle  obBHaaief  and  nntamaUe 
Isrocify.  TheyaresaidtoooQBtraetaBortofmde 
hat  of  leaves  and  brushwood,  to  fight  with  etkks 
and  stones,  and  lastly  to  catr^  off  negro  ^ab 
and  retidn  them  as  concnbinee  m  their  aoaetaes 
in  a  state  of  bideons  o^itivity.  Theae  latter 
tales,  long  discredited  aa  trareUerB'  ezaggera- 
Hooa,  seon  now  to  be  anti^eiitie«ted,  b^ysad 
One  poanbilily  ot  doubt.  It  is  Yvry  remaikaUa 
that  B  similar  j^vrails  in  tbe  faterSor 
tro|noal  re^ons  d  Sooth  America,  whva 
no  anthropomwpbous  ape  is  known  to  ezirt, 
of  a  hi^  ferocioas  man  of  the  woods,  master 
of  all  the  animals  oi  the  fcnest,  addicted  to  car- 
rying off  Indian  girls  and  oompelling  tlMU 
to  h&  oruel  embraces.  ItiscaUedbyUieiiatiTes 
and  missionaiiea,  neither  of  whom  entertain 
any  doubt  of  its  existence,  the  adkoaja;  and 
they  hold  it  in  great  dread.  Fatiier  Gili  relates 
the  history  of  a  lady  of  San  Oarios  who  was 
carried  off  by  one  of  these  animals,  and  who 
was  Bubeeqaently  Ima^ht  back,  together  wi& 
afiunily<M  children,  whubshehadbomintidi 
hMeona  anion,  by  oertun  honters  who  dieoorep- 
ed  hex  in  the  fimst,  after  years  of  oapdnfy  and 
rape ;  bat  this  most  be  set  down  to  vamgm^ 
tion,  in  the  latter  portions  at  least ;  alAoi^ 
it  is  quoted  by  no  less  an  authority  than  the 
"Baxxm  Homlxddt.  The  second  species  ia  the 
orang-ootang,  pi^twut  *af^T«c,  of  the  eaatan 
archipelago,  generally  known  as  the  red-onn|^ 
It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  isUnds  of  Borneo  ai^ 
Sumatra.  Its  height  is  ander  6  feet,  and  its 
fingers,  when  it  stuida  ereot,  reach  to  the  ankle 
Joint.  This  is  the  or&ng-oQt&ng  which  is  so 
frequently  exhibited  in  menageriea;  and  wludi 
affords  so  mnoh  entwtainment  to  vintors,  by  it> 
human  appearance,  and  hnman  mode  of  doii^ 
things,  which  are  ordinarily  mistaken  fix-  hu- 
man intelligence.  It  is  eamty  taoght  to  diink 
tea,  €a  wine,  out  (tf  a  glass  w  odur  -ressd,  to 
nse  aknifeudfi^  and  even  to  smoke  tdbso- 
oo;  which  tricks  natnrally  induce  the  noobaer- 
Tant  and  noreflecting  to  ascribe  to  the  beast 
intelligence^  redeotim,  and  powers  of  cMnpre- 
hrarion,  almoet  human ;  whereas  they,  in  truth, 
only  show  Uie  sbtmg  imitative  powers  of  tha 
animal,  asnsted  by  the  oonfwTnfltioa  of  his 
hands,  and  frame  in  general;  which  en&hka 
him  to  repreeentj  perfect^,  the  actions  and  mo- 
tions of  me  hmnau  being,  in  saeh  a  manner  as 
can  be  done  by  no  other  animals,  owing  to  the 
differenoes  of  thdr  physical  sbnotareL  In  their 
mental  powers,  or  intelligence,  the  apes  in 
nowise  approach  the  dog,  the  elephant,  the 
hors^  although  their  natural  fiwnli^  of  imi- 
tating  hnman  action  has  obtained  tar  them 
the  oredit  of  «mroad^^  nearly  to  hnman  com- 
iwabenrion.  Xbetiiird  nid  Isrt  qiedea  of  the^ 

r\ to  be  noticed,  is  the  ^bbon,  \iflobatM,  or* 
wood-walker,  so  named  frcan  its  astonish- 
ing agility  among  the  f(»«fitB  which  it  fiiv- 
qnent&  It  rarely  exceeds4  feet  in  heif^t,  and 
some  of  the  kinds  are  nnder  8;  and,  when 
standing  erect,  its  arms  reach  fid^  to  the 
poond.  It  is  ^mnni'Mi  aU  ovar  Aidia  and  tiaa 
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tbere  are  4 — the  hoolook,  hylobatet  hoolot^  the 
oorgha,  kylobatn  agUit,  the  ^bbon,  AyfoootM 
2ar,  aad  the  ^veiy  ^bbon,  M^hbatet  i«a- 
eiMM — the  gentles^  the  moet  dooUe,  and  the 
most  attached  to  ub  keepers,  of  all  the  ape 
fiunily.  It  is  shy  and  timld^  bat,  at  the  same 
time,  easily  reassared ;  it  lovea  to  be  oareesedf 
is  singularly  fond  o^  and  attentive  to,  its 
yonng;  and,  in  oonflnement — which  is  neces- 
aarily  irksome  in  the  extreme  to  an  animal 
whose  habits  are  of  the  most  inoessant  and 
rapid  aotivity  when  in  a  state  of  nature,  while, 
from  its  inability  to  move  eanly  on  a  plwe  sor- 
fiioe,  it  is  forced  to  an  nneaay  and  nnnatnral 
qnietade  when  kept  a  prisoner,  even  with  the 
largest  fiberty,  oompatible  with  domestioatioD,— 
it  is  obserred  never  to  be  h^y  nalen  in  eom- 
pany  with  the  person,  w  persona,  to  whom  it 
has  attached  itself,  and  who  wdeaTor  to  liriiten 
its  cwtivity.  It  was  fbrm»Iy  maeh  the  ftuiion, 
witii  Doth  sexes,  to  keep  apes  and  monkeys  in 
a  state  oi  familiar  domeBtioation,  as  pets---bat 
it  is  a  practice  gone,  fortonately,  into  disuse ; 
unoe,  caress  theunfortonate  aniinals  as  mnch  as 
one  might,  they  still  mnst  be  miserable,  melan- 
choly, and  moping,  when  cribbed  within  the 
&ar  walls  of  a  modem  hoose,  instead  of  gam- 
bolling unrestrained  in  the  free,  fresh  breezes, 
among  the  undulating  topmost  bnmdnee  of  their 
boondlesB  forests.  Tney  are  now  rarely  kept, 
except  in  collections  (h  animals  fcr  scientifio 
porpcees,  soch  as  the  Jar  dan  dm  Plantet  in  Paris, 
or  the  Boologioal  sodety  gardm  in  Londcn; 
where,  as  flv  as  poedble^  tm  dreanwtanoea  and 
character  x£  tiieirplaeeeof  <^i(lvt^  are  adi|vU 
ed  to  tiieir  native  olimatea  and  naUts;  ud 
where  they  are  subjeoted  to  as  &w  iDOoave- 
nienoes  and  restrictions,  c<mtrary  to  natore,  aa 
pfiji  be  diq>en8ed  with  in  view  to  retaiung 
them  in  confinement. 

APEAK,  in  nautical  language,  rignifles  pcr- 
pendicnlar;  thus  the  anchor  is  said  to  be 
apeak  when  by  drawing  in  the  cable  it  hangs 
penteodicnlarly  to  the  stem  of  the  diip. 

APEL,  or  Afbll^  JoBAmr,  profeaeor  of  law 
in  the  nniveraity  of  Wittenbei^  and  one  of  the 
most  ardent  sopporters  of  Luthw  in  the  work 
of  the  rdbrmatioo,  was  bom  at  Knremlwrg  in 
I486,  and  died  in  1640. .  His  ^blished  works 

married  a  nan  miile  oanon  of  Warsborg), 
Msthediea  Dialeetiem  BaUo^  ad  juriiprudentiam 
aeeanmodatoy  and  Bntchylogut  jurit  civUu,  noe 
oorpm  Ugvm.  The  latter  was  at  one  time  sop- 
posed  to  have  been  wrttten  by  the  emperor 
Justinian. 

APELLES,  a  celebrated  Greek  painter,  bom, 
aooording  to  Pliny  and  Ovid,  in  the  island  of 
Oos;  according  to  Saidas,  at  Colophon;  bnt 
Strabo  and  Lucian  call  him  an  Siberian.  He 
I4>pear8,  however,  to  have  been  such  only  by 
adoption,  and  to  have  studied  at  f^hesas. 
Apelles  was  engtured  in  his  profes^on  from 
aboQt  848  to  804  B.  0.  His  instmotors  were 
^dMorna  the  EjAesian,  Funpiiilu  of  Anqiliip- 


hmh,  Aroesilana.  The  masta^tece  of  ApeUea 
was  hb  Vemta  Anadyomene,  or  Vemn  rising 
from  the  sea.  This  painting  was  ultimately 
placed  hr  Augustus  in  tiie  temple  of  Jidius 
C^asar,  where  it  was  gradually  destroyed  by  age. 
It  is  said  tiiat  Alexander  the  Great  would 
allow  no  one  but  Apelles  to  punt  his  portrait, 
and  one  painting  of  that  master  representing 
Alexander  holding  a  thonderbolt,  was  sold  tor 
$200,000.  On  one  oooanon,  when  contem- 
plating a  picture  by  Protogenee,  a  wort  of  im- 
mense labor,  and  in  which  exactness  of  detail 
had  been  carried  to  excess,  he  remarked,  "Pro- 
togenes  equals  or  surpasses  me  in  all  thlags  but 
one,  the  knowit^  when  to  remove  his  hand 
from  a  pointing."  He  was  aooustomed,  alsc^ 
wlioi  he  had  completed  any  one  <tf  hie  pieces, 
to  expose  it  to  the  view  c£  paaseiwen,  and  to 
Ude  himself  behind  it  In  order  to  hear  the  re- 
marks of  the  spectators.  On  one  of  these 
ocoanonsj  a  shoemaker  censured  the  painter  for 
having  given  one  of  the  slippers  of  a  figure  a 
less  number  of  ties  than  it  ought  to  have  had. 
The  next  day  the  dioemaker,  emboldraied  by 
the  auooess  of  his  previona  criticism,  began  to 
find  fkolt  with  a  leg,  when  Apelles  indignantiy 
put  forth  his  head,  and  demred  him  to  confine 
his  <aiti<»sms  to  ue  slipper.  Henoe  aroee  the 
expression  "  ne  tutor  uUra  ertpidam^  let  not 
the  oobbler  go  beyond  his  lost. 

APELLIAN8.  The  Marcionitea,  who  flourish- 
ed about  A.  D.  140,  were  early  divided  into  8 
•ecta,  the  leaden  of  which  were  ICarooa,  Lnca& 
and  Ap^tes.  This  latter  ma  the  fbnnder  of 
tfaeApeUiaiML  Th^  flourished  about  the  be^- 
of  the  8d  century.  Hie  ori^  tS  the 
iana  was  aa  follows:  The  HaroKmites  em- 
braced Dmdism,  but  without  much  proftmditr 
of  epeoulatioD  •  they  constituted  the  practiou 
tHMUudi  of  Doausts.  Apelles  was  of  a  specula^ 
tive  tarn,  and  rended  for  some  time  at  Alexan- 
dria, where  his  Uarcionite  views  were  modified 
by  the  Monadiam  that  schooL  Ever  after, 
he  says  he  be^eved  Monadism,  but  could  de- 
monstrate Doalism.  Oonseqneotiy  the  Apel* 
11^  formed  a  mediate  party  between  ]|Bn»Da- 
ism  and  the  Alexandrian  theology. 

AP£XLI0ON  or  Taoe,  a  Peripatetic  philoso- 
pher, who  had  a  mania  for  collecting  books, 
and  was  not  very  fkstidious  as  to  the  means  by 
which  he  aoqnired  them.  If  he  saw  a  rare 
work  which  he  could  not  purehaae,  he  would, 
if  possible,  steal  it ;  and  once  he  was  near  loring 
his  ^  in  Athens  on  being  detected  in  the  ;vos- 
•ctttion  of  this  praotioe.  He,  however,  formed 
a  magnificent  Ubrary,  which  was  brought  to 
Rome  by  SyUa,  after  tiie  death  of  Apellicon  in 
the  year  B.  0.  84.   This  library  contained  anto- 

nhs  of  Aristotle's  writings,  which  had  been 
d  in  a  cave  in  Troas,  and  purchased  by 
Apelllcon.  These  autographs  were  afterward 
teanscribed  at  Some  by  Tyrannion,  the  gram- 
marian, who  sent  copies  of  them  to  Andronions' 
<rf  Bhodes,  which  bMsme  the  basis  of  that  pM- 
lo«^dMr*a  editim  of  AiMotb's  wv^ca. 
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APBKNnjTES,  ft  chain  of  moontatns  in 
Italy,  which  having  detached  theauelves  from 
the  Low  Haritime  Alps,  at  Monnt  Casaino,  ex- 
tend through  the  whole  Italian  peoinsala,  fol- 
lowing the  line  of  the  coast,  at  a  distanoe  of 
firom  6  to  16  milea.  Many  gMgraphers  incLnd& 
also,  as  a  part  of  this  duin,  tbe  motintainB  oi 
Sicujr  and  Sar^nia,  which,  from  their  geol(^- 
oal  atantctore,  give  evideDoe  of  having  been,  at 
■ome  remote  period,  conn oo ted  with  the  penin- 
Bnlar  range. — The  ApemuneB  are  greatlr  int^ 
riorin  hoght  to  the  Alps;  tiw  BTerage  h^^it 
of  the  range  does  not  exceed  4,200  net  Tta 
highest  peak,  Honte  Oomo,  in  Naples,  aocord- 
ing  to  Sohonw,  does  not  exceed  9,6^  feet  in 
altitude,  while  tevr  of  the  others  rise  above 
6,600  feet  No  portion  of  the  Apenninee  rises 
to  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow. — ^The  rang& 
with  the  low  lines  of  hills  which  are  oormected 
with  it,  and  which  have  received  the  name  of 
aab-Apenmnes,  is  divided  into  6  portions, 
which  take  their  names  from  their  relative  geo- 
graphical positions,  the  northern,  the  central, 
uie  snb-Toscan,  the  sab-Roman,  the  soathera, 
aod  the  snb-Vesavian  Apennines.  The  whole 
length  of  the  diun.  from  Mount  Oaasino  to  the 
straitB  of  Heaaina.  U  840  mllea. — The  nmtiiera 
Apenninea  extend  frcmi  Honnt  Oaadno  in  8 
tuanehea,  w  veraants;  tiie  first  miming  S.  and 
then  N.  £.  to  the  Booohetta,  a  distanoe  ot  H 
miles.  Its  highest  aomimt  is  the  Bocohetta, 
6.6S0  feet  high ;  the  seoond  stretohea  E.  and  S. 
£.  irom.  the  Bocohetta,  separating  the  dnohies 
of  Parma  and  Modena  from  the  principalities 
of  Massa,  Carrara,  and  Lncca.  It  is  108  miles 
in  length.  None  of  its  sommita  are  bigfa ; 
t3x6  3opotorio,  the  Gottio,  and  the  Jorame,  are 
the  principal ;  the  third  branch  is  a  mountain 
mass,  extending  6.  S.  E.  from  the  last,  and  s^ 
arating  the  northern  part  of  the  states  of  the 
ohoroh  from  Tuscany.  It  is  68  miles  in  extent. 
Tbe  sources  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Savio  are  both 
In  Uonte  CJomaro,  one  of  the  summits  of  this 
Torsant — ^Tbe  central  Apeniunes  eommenoe  at 
Uonte  Oonutfa  and  form  a  low  barrier  aorosi 
the  states  of  tne  ohnreh,  utending  to  Uonte 
Velino,  a  distaooe  of  188  miles,  llieir  general 
course  is  8.  S.  E.  Their  most  elevated  summit 
is  Uonte  Asooli,  7,228  feet  high.  Oastelluccio,  a 
village  dtuated  on  one  of  the  passes  of  this  di- 
vision of  the  Apennines,  is  4,766  feet  above  the 
8e&— The  aub-Tufican  Apennines  are  a  distinct 
group  of  low  mountains,  covering  the  greater 
part  of  Tuscany,  forming  the  water-sheds  of 
most  of  the  streams  whidi  water  the  grand 
duchy  and  itff  vicinity,  but  nowhere  rimng  to 
ooneiderable  elevation.  Their  two  princi- 
branches  surround,  nearly  iU'a  Bemicircle^ 
district  known  as  the  Uaremma  of  ^enna, 
wboae  putrid  manthes,  ^^ifiH^iing  a  deadly  ma- 
laria, the  traveDera  from  Iloreiioe  to  Borne 
have  learned  to  dread.— Hie  aab-S(Hnan  Apm- 
nines  are  a  similar  group,  extending  over  the 
soothem  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  states,  con- 
necting several  hilla  of  oonrideraUs  note,  sncAt 
as  Oaitfaro^  Oori^  Aoato,  Oarbonaro^  Oeroai^ 


and  Oampabi,  and  finally  spreading  out  toward 
the  W.  8.  W.  in  the  Oampi^na  di  Koma.  An- 
other branch  terminates  m  the  7  hilla  of  Borne. 
— The  Bontbem  Apennines  have  the  form  of  a 
fork  with  two  unequal  prongs.  The  handle 
Hub  fork,  the  upper  southern  J^nnines,  ex- 
tends from  Uonte  Yeliuo  towara  Aoerenza  in 
the  BaaHoata ;  one  of  the  branches,  or  prangs, 
travtfsea  the  Terra  de  Ban,  and  tiie  Terra 
d'Olnnta  and  terminates  at  Gape  Looea ;  the 
otiier,  or  inftrior  branch,  runs  aoroaa  the  Gala- 
tniaa  to  the  strut  (rflbsuna  Ithas  a  nmnber 
<rf  sharp  pyramidal  snnmiitB,  thoof^  none  of 
great  altitude.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
are  Uonte  Foroone,  Monte  St  Angelo,  Jlmlo 
Obilone,  and  Uonte  Oalvello. — The  gub-VeBn- 
vian  Apennines  are  a  series  of  low  moontain^ 
running  nearly  paralld  with  the  sonthern 
range,  and  nrdte  by  a  common  base  Uonnt 
Somma  and  Uount  Yesuvius.  The  prtHnontory 
of  n  Uonte  Gargaus  deserves  mentitm  in  th^ 
place ;  it  extends  from  Uonte  Cfailone,  and  is 
60  miles  in  length,  constituting  what  is  osoaDy 
termed  the  roar  of  the  boot^"  in  the  m^p  cf 
the  ItiJian  penmsula.  It  terminates  in  a  moon- 
tain  6,800  feet  high.— With  tiie  exception  of  a 
small  teaotctf  the  niHihemApermineB  adjacent 
to  the  Alpc^  and  aixiflier  at  the  soatiieiit  ex- 
tremis, wIicHre  the  granitic  nxte  maika  tiwir 
^qpearanoe,  the  setdogical  finmations  of 
Apennines  are  either  metamorpbio  or  seoonda- 
ry,  and  among  these  the  limestones  greatly  pre* 
dominate,  lite  white,  compact  marble  of  Car- 
rara, Hhe  sea-green  marble  of  Boocbetta.  the 
ItalUut  verd-antique^  or  serpwtiDe  marble  of 
Florence  and  Prato,  the  yellow  marbles  of 
Sienna,  and  the  marble  of  Porto  Yenere,  near 
tiie  Omf  of  Genoa,  are  the  most  remarkid>le  of 
theae.  Uost  of  the  limestones  of  the  range 
tmng  metamorphic,  present  no  traces  <ji  fos^ 
remaW  Hie  sub-Apenninea  are  formed,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  of  tertiary  deponta.  These 
are  highly  foesili&rous.  In  the  voloanio  di»- 
teiot,  which  lies  almost  wholly  iriOiin  the  king- 
dean  of  Nicies,  are  fbund  the  prodnots  at  tm* 
oanio  cain>tion8j  and  on  the  plains  and  marahes 
in  tiie  vifllnity,  laige  deponts  of  sulphur.  Some 
of  tiie  emineneeB  in  tiie  volcanic  region  dis- 
oha^  mud,  from  others  carburetted  hydrogen 
is  evolved.  To  the  hdght  of  8,000  feet,  the 
Apennines  are  olotlied,  for  the  most  part,  with 
evergreen  oaks,  chestnuts,  and  other  forest 
ti-ees.  The  fa^er  portions  of  the  principal 
range  are  formed  of  bare  and  ragged  roixa, 
which  are  covered  with  snow  from  October 
till  Uay.  Their  general  aspect  is  fax  from  at- 
tractive. The  grand  and  mi^estic  8cenei7  of  the 
Alps  is  wanting,  and  while  1h«t  sammits  and 
flanks  appear  bare  and  meagre,  from  the  want 
of  veg^atioiL  the  aomlan  hnes  ct  the  foresto 
give  them  a  dreary  aspect.  Thesoenay  of  the 
Bonthem  divlrifHi,  as  well  aa  of  mo8t<rf  the  sab- 
Apennines,  is  of  a  more  lively  and  agreeable 
character.  The  dive,  the  lanrd,  the  orange, 
lenKm,  palm,  and  other  tn^>ical  trees,  diver- 
sity, by  the  TSried  hnea  of  ttmr  iomgdt  the 
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traveUer.  The  Apeamues  are  very  fitlly  de- 
■cribed  by  Ualto  Bron,  Balbi,  Haoflmann,  Bra- 
goitre,  SchoQW,  the  author  of  the  Oeographie 
fhyaiqve  de  Boyaume  da  Ifaplet,  Ungewitter, 
and  others. 

AFH££,  the  name  of  Beveral  cities  spoken  of 
in  the  KbUk  L  A  mtj  at  the  tribe  <h  Asher, 
probably  the  same  with  the  Aphaka  which  Enae* 
Una  puoea  in  Lebanon,  and  where  there  was  a 
fomou  temple  of  Venus.  11.  A  town  near 
which  the  Jews  defeated  Benhadad  (1  Elngs  zx. 
S6\  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  sea  of 
Gwilee.  III.  A  city  of  the  tribe  of  Issaohar, 
near  Jezreel,  where  the  PhiUstiDeB  encamped  on 
two  occasions  before  fighting  the  Jews  (1  Sam. 
It.  1 ;  xxix  1). 

APHELION,  a  word  of  Greek  derivation, 
ugnifying,  from  the  sun,  that  point  in  a  planet's 
orbit  most  remote  from  the  sun. 

APHIS,  the  plant  lonse,  or  puemm,  a  very 
numeroos  genus  of  insects  inblaaed  in  the  order 
iemeptera.  The  number  of  species  ia  also 
Teiy  lai^ :  826  are  described  in  JVanda  Talk- 
ed list  of  spedmms  of  **lionuntteToa8  insects" 
in  the  o(dleoti(Hi  of  the  British  museom.  Al- 
most every  sort  of  plant  furnishes  a  living  to 
a  difibrent  kind  of  aphis.  The  attacks  of 
tjiese  insects  are  often  ruinous  to  certain  crops. 
In  1802,  the  annnsl  crop  of  hops  in  Great 
Britain  was  reduced  to  one-seventh  of  the  usual 
average^  owing  to  the  destmctive  swarms  of 
tJie^his:  and  the  aver^  crop  is  only  one- 
fifth  of  the  natural  crop,  in  seasons  when  the 
aphis  is  not  prevalent.  The  A.  roam  is  also 
most  destmctive  to  the  rose  tree,  on  which 
it  is  oonstantiy  fonnd.  Apple  trees  and  pear 
trees  are  attached  by  a  £^>eoies  of  aphis  which 
injures  their  fruit.  Oabbage  and  turnip 
orops  are  sometimes  greatly  uqjnred,  and,  in 
many  oases,  destroyed  by  oonntless  swarms  of 
the  jL  irameea.  Their  attacks  on  all  planta 
seem  to  be  rM||nlated  by  the  health  of  the  plant 
and  the  pecmtaritieB  tn  the  season.  If  atmos- 
I^erio  condititms  render  the  plant  unhealthy, 
then  the  aphis  i^ipears;  if  these  cease,  the 
aphis  disappears ;  and  one  crop  of  plants 
be  attacked  several  times  in  the  same  year. — 
Host  species  this  insect  are  green:  bat  a 
dark  species  the  bean-dolphin,  or  A.  fabtt, 
attacks  the  be  an  J  whole  acres  of  the  plant 
being  suddenly  covered  by  these  black  insects. — 
They  have,  however,  many  destructive  foes. 
The  larv»  of  the  lady-bird  (ececiMlla%  tiie 
jynAw  or  bee-Uke  ttj.  the  Amerobivt  pa-la, 
ana  several  q>eoifla  oS  iekrutmonidmf  pursue 
and  eat  them  very  greedily.  Tohacoo  ia  the 

Srindpal  remedy  agamst  deatmctiTe  swanns  of 
le  aphisL  In  conservatories,  or  where  plants 
can  be  placed  under  cover  of  any  kind,  they 
may  be  easily  exposed  to  douds  of  tobacco 
smoke ;  and  utat  ia  the  rfmplert  way  of  destroy' 
ing  the  aphis ;  but  in  the  open  ur,  where  the 
fames  of  tobacco  easily  disperse,  the  best  way 
is  to  ^>ply  the  tobaoco  in  water.  The  a&oted 
parts  Buj  be  syringed  with  the  infbdcm  ot  to- 


be  washed  by  the  nun  or  with  pure  water, 
ese  insects  have  a  soft,  roondish  body,  a  sm  all 
head,  complete  and  half  globular  eyes,  antemue 
of  from  6  to  11  Joints,  longer  than  the  bead,  and 
often  hairy.  The  beak  haa  its  orighi  from 
the  lower  part  d  the  head,  between  the 
fbre  IflgSL  and  Is  nearly  peipendlonlar.  The 
wing^  wnen  developed,  are  4  in  munber, 
hnt  some  naturalists  describe  the  lu^er  wings 
as  alytra,  or  "wiiig  cases,  from  their  dlffer- 
enoe  of  teztore.  The  legs  are  very  long  and 
slight.  At  the  extremity  of  the  belly,  most 
kinds  of  ^his  are  provided  with  a  pair  of 
horn-like  processes,  throogh  which  they  qject 
a  sweet,  thickiah  fluid,  commonly  called  honey- 
dew,  of  whidh  ants  and  bees  are  very  fond. — ^At 
the  end  of  autumn  many  of  the  spedefL  such 
as  the  X  gwrma  and  the  A.  rcscB,  of  both 
sexes,  are  nomerous,  some  winged,  and  some 
without  wings.  While  some  can  fly  to  a 
distance,  others,  without  winm,  are  restricted  to 
the  udgfaborhood  of  thdr  native  plant.  As  soon 
as  she  has  pdred,  the  mother  apnb  d^^  her 
eggs  <v  larva  in  a  phoejfit  for  pasdog  the  win- 
ta;  diflbrent  places  bemg  selected  by  ^ffbrent 
species.  Some  prefer  tiie  oak,  and  leave  their 
^;gs  on  some  waving  bough  high  in  the  air; 
others  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark,  or  in  a  subter- 
raneous receptacle.  Bonnet  supposes  that 
aphides  are  always  viviparous,  and  never  lay 
eggs ;  what  are  common^  called  e^  produced 
in  the  aatumn  being  a  sort  of  cocoon,  contfdning 
the  young  aphis  enclosed  in  an  envelope.  This 
point,  however,  is  not  oniversally  admitted.  The 
parents  die  after  disposing  of  their  e^  or  co- 
coons, and  these  remam  torpid  during  Uie  winten 
to  be  colled  into  active  life  with  the  return  of 
reviving  warmth  or  o£  Uigbt  in  spring.  All  the 
aphides  which  appear  in  qwing  are  females,  no 
males  bdng  seen  tiU  autumn.  These  ftmales 
are  endowed  with  a  most  wonderfhl  fecund!^. 
Latreille  states  that  me  female,  daring  the 
summer  months,  will  produce  26  d^ly;  and 
B^umor  caloidated  that  one  ephis  may  be  the 
progenitor  of  about  6,000,000,000  of  descend- 
ant^ in  its  own  lifetime.  It  is  not  neoessary 
for  the  young  female  aphides  hatched  in  the 
summer,  to  pair  with  males,  for  no  males  are 
found  until  autumn,  and  yet  these  females 
will  produce  each  their  26  a  day  of  living 
young  ones,  all  of  which  in  turn  hasten  to 
imitate  tiieir  parent  The  A.  lanigera  produces 
each  year,  says  ProC  Owen  in  ma  lectures  on 
oompannve  anatomy,  10  viviparous  broods, 
and  1  which  is  oviparons;  and  each  genenh 
tion  averages  100  inmvidaaU.  The  progression 
being  1;  100;  10,000;  1,000,000;  100,000,000; 
10,000,000,000;  1,000,000,000,000;  100,000,000,* 
000,000;  10,000,000,000,000.000;  1,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000,  for  the  10  viviparoos  broods;  aim 
by  adding  me  oviparous  generation,  the  result 
is  80  times  greater.  The  fnnale  aphides  thos 
produced  are  considered  as  larva,  presenting  a 
more  developed  condition  than  uie  larvis  of 
ooleoptera  and  lepidoptera.    The  compound 
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vjm  are  oompletelr  devdoped ;  flw  intenniB 
hsva  attoioed  tlieir  perfect  shape  and  propor- 
tioDB;  the  A  tfaoracdo  legs  their  ftiU  size  and 
power.  The  oidy  mbaequeat  Ghaage  of  these 
fertile  Uttb  is  an  additicuul  nze  and  the  mani* 
festatkm  of  the  organs  of  reproduction.  In  the 
laiC  gMMration,  which  is  the  7th,  the  9th,  or 
the  lltb,  aootn-ding  to  the  q>e(He8  of  aphis, 
the  spoataneonB  power  of  reproducing  their 
qwtMB  Is  totally  mk;  wings  are  developed,  and 
winged  male  inaeeta  now  make  their  wpear- 
anoe.  These  are  Uie  winged  insects  whiw  pro* 
dnoe  eegB,  and  deposit  them  where  they  may 
be  hatched  the  son  in  times  of  blight.  The 
nnmbtf  ^thides  which  ^ipear  in  spring 
most,  of  coarse,  depend  on  the  number  of  eggs 
laid  in  the  preoedug  antnmn ;  but  ooantlees 
swarms  of  uiem  being  ushered  into  life  at  the 
same  time,  has  led  to  the  popular  notion  that 
they  are  generated  by  the  atmo^bere. 

APHORISM  (Qr.  i»/wK**f  to  separate  or  di- 
Tide),  a  short,  sententious  saying,  embodying  a 
Uct  or  troth.  Aphorisms  are  both  natural  or 
sdentifio,  and  moral  or  etbioal.  Hippocrates 
and  BoerluuiTe  have  written  medical  spnortams. 
CMeridm  iDastrates  the  meaning  o{  ^thoriam 
by  the  coUdish  pnwtioe  of  disseoting  a  nuq>  <tf 
aoonntfy.  luny  instances  of  aphm^smio 
writing  nught  be  dted.  Bacon^  Ifowm  Or- 
ganum,  and  0.  0.  Oolton's  "  Laoon/'  are  fur 
miliar  examples.  Aphorisms  teach  by  author- 
ity,  not  by  argument.  Andently  they  werey 
therefore,  more  in  use  in  soienoe  wan  they  are 
now.  Aphorisms  are  aseftd  as  a  mode  of  put- 
ting into  condensed  fcom  fw  the  memory  the 
results  d  soientifio  or  ezperimentsl  iuvestigsr 
tion.   There  is  great  beanty  in  aphorisms,  those 

Tkat  on  tlM  ctMtelwd  foreOuw  ot  aU  tlma, 
SpuUeftmnr." 

AFHBODXSIAO  (Gr.  «W,  scum  of  {he 
sea;  one  of  the  names  of  Venu,  who  is  »vp- 
posed  to  have  been  bom  of  the  sea).  The  word 
a|diro£dao  is  applied  to  oertun  dru^.whioh 
are  anpposed  to  excite  venereal  desires  tatd 
powers.  ICany  stimulant  drugs  have  been  said 
to  prodnoe  these  eflbcts,  but  only  two  are  now 
poutively  Imown  to  affect  the  generative  or- 
gans strongly  jand  these  are  pfaosphoms  and 
oantharides.  These  prodnoe  a  morbid  exdte- 
ment,  a  prurient  congestion,  without  real  power. 
Hus  excntement  is  always  dangerous  and  never 
fraitfid. 

APHRODITE,  one  of  the  chief  Greek  di- 
vinities, the  {pMdeBs  of  love  and  beauty.  In 
the  Iliad  she  is  desoribed  as  the  daughter  d 
Ziem  and  Dione;  a  later  legend  relates  that  she 
sprung  from  the  foam  (Gr.  a^pos)  of  the  ses,  and 
is  hence  called  Aphrodite.  She  first  oame  to 
land  at  the  isUmd  of  Oythera,  and  thenoe  pro- 
ceeded to  Oyprus.  These  islands  were  her 
principal  seats  of  worship,  and  hence  came 
many  of  her  epithets  (Oytherea,  Paphia,  Oy- 
jnis).  Hephffistus  (Y nloan),  the  defiarmed  smith 
ot  antMui^,  was  her  lawM  hosband,  but 
the  Roddflss  of  beutj  did  not  greatiy  ftnoj 


him.  Hermes  (ICcrooiy),  Posndrai  (Nflptnu), 
and  Area  (Uars),  were  her  favorites.  Her 
amours  were  not  restricted  vithin  the  ce- 
lestial circle.  Adonis  was  the  happj  youig 
mortal  who  inqtired  her  with  the  fondeit 
passion.  This  connection  has  given  rise  to 
one  of  Shak^ieare^s  miso^laneons  fotm,  the 
"Yenos  and  Adonis."  Shebore.£neastoAa- 
tdiisea.  In  the  Trqjan  war  she  sided  with  tU 
Trqfan^  and  iu  protecting  lier  son  J&»m  {rea 
l2ie  GfMk  hero  Diomed,  was  wonndsd  ttrtba 
Utter,  and  ran  shrieking  up  to  CMTaipoi.  Shi 
snrpassed  all  the  other  oelesti&ls  in  beutr, 
received  from  Paris  that  apple,  the  prite  of 
beauty,  whidi  indirectly  brouf  ^t  sboat  tbi 
Trojan  war.  Her  peculiar  attribute  it  Iba 
eettw,  or  embroidered  girdle,  which  had  tbi 
power  of  inspiring  a  devouring  pasnoo  fntba 
person  who  wore  it.  Her  &vwite  immib 
were  the  swan,  the  gpamw,  sad  tiie  dure; 
her  fiivorite  plants  tlw  rose  and  the  mTitle. 
The  planet  Venus  and  the  month  of  April  T<n 
also  saored  to  her.  She  fl4>pears  to  biTfl  btea 
identical  with  the-Phcsnicisn  Astsrte  or  iik 
tcveth,  as  the  tale  of  Ashtoreth  andlhsmiDB^ 
is  the  oonuterpart  of  thatof  Adonii  uAAj/^ 
rodite.  To  the  Italians  she  is  knowBssVenaL 
The  B«nan  goddess  has  no  distinct  ittribata 
lUny  reprseentaltooB  of  the  goddess  in  sci^ 
tnre  are  extant.  A  j^gtore  which  Apella  kA 
inoomtd^  no  one  ever  ventured  to  fii^.  fo- 
tivals  in  her  hmuff*.  Apbrodisis,  were  oelebrat«d 
in  many  of  the  cities  of  Greece  and  in  Pif^K 

APHTHA£TO-I)00£T.A,  in  eccleaaatiol 
bistoiy,  a  name  given  to  the  followers  (^Jafiia 
of  Halicamassos,  who  taught  A.  D.  619  thit 
the  body  of  Ohrisi  was  divine  and  inootroptiUi 
from  the  moment  it  wasocnoaTed.  The^vm 
also  called  doeeta,  because  they  oootended  thil 
the  ^hyrical  sufferings  of  Christ  wen  aij 
seemug.  Hus  opinion  was  &vored  Iqrtbe  e» 
peror  Jnstiiaan,  and  was  the  onse  of  «bA 
disonswonin  bis  rdgn. 

AFHTHOKIUS,  a  Greek  ibetorioiin,  vbe 
lived  about  A.  D.  816.  Of  his  life  Botbisg  >■ 
known.  His  writings,  which  have  eome  dovs 
to.  ufl^  are  an  elementary  iatrodudiMi  to  tin 
study  of  rhetoric,  which  Iwars  the  title  Prt- 
mmnatmata  (irpoyv/uiBtr/Kflv),  and  a  nmnber 
(H  fiibles.  The  Profiymnatmata  wss  pn- 
pared  for  the  use  of  boys,  before  ibej  went  to 
the  reffolar  schools  of  the  rhet<Hieisn,  sad  n 
ibnndM  on  a  similar  work  by  Hennogenes,  prt- 
vionsly  in  common  use.  For  sevwsl  oeota- 
lies  this  treatise  was  em^yed  ia  commoB 
schools  as  a  text  book  of  riMtorio,  *i>d^ontM 
revival  of  learning  was  again  bron^tftrnn 
Ibr  a  similar  purpose,  and  in  the  Iwi  and  ITin 
eentnries  was  universally  employed,  eq>edillr 
in  Gtotmany.  Many  editions  <tf  it  hsre  \^ 
publisbed.  The  best  is  amc»g  the 
Qrmi^  Btutlgard  and  Tflbingen,  1633-'86.  The 
bblss  writtsn  by  Aphthomns  are  of  Im 
portanoe.  They  are  in  the  s^  of  Aop,  w 

oonsideraMy  inferior  in  merit.   
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mar  and  nathenattdaiL  born  near  Lekoiig  in 
Buony,  1408,  died  at  lagoU$A%  1562.  HU 
Bttme  was  properly  Bienewits  or  Beonewitz, 
from  Bima^  a  Etee,  Lat.  ovi*,  whence  Apianas. 
In  1S88  he  was  made  professor  of  mathematics 
at  logolstadt,  and  he  ftlso  enjoyed  the  faror  of 
tiie  emperor  Obaries  Y.,  who,  beside  oonferring 
other  distinotioQS  on  faim,  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  a  noble.  Apianas  is  sud  to  hare  been 
the  first  who  remarked  that  the  tails  ot  comets 
are  always  directed  away  from  the  ean^  and  to 
have  also  pointed  out  the  method  of  obtaining 
loncAtadsa  1^  lunar  obserratitns.  Among  his 
woiss  m^y  be  mentioned  Traetaiua  CStmt^ 
grapHOf  ^  Landshat,  169i,  a  wortt  umOw 
to  modem  luuidlHmks  on  the  nae  of  the  globes ; 
MtTondmieum  (?iBiariwm,foL,IngaIstadt,1640; 
and  several  other& 
APIGIUS,  the  name  of  8  noted  Roman 

2;>icares.  I.  Oalled  by  Athemens  om  Apieivsy 
ved  in  the  latter  part  of  the  1st  centnry  B.  O. 
He  spent  mnoh  of  his  time,  at  intervals,  in 
Latiam,  on  aooonnt  of  its  excellent  lobsters,  bet 
having  heard  that  the  Libyan  lobsters  were 
larger,  set  sail  for  Africa.  Several  fishermen 
oame  off  to  his  vessel  with  the  finest ;  hot, 
ing  that  they  wen  info4or  to  those  of  Mintor- 
MB,  he  ordered  the  pilot  to  steer  fbr  Italy.  He 
is  said  to  have  prooored  the  banishment  of  Len- 
tahM  Bnftas,  B.  0.  M.  U.  M.  Gabiub,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Aagnstns  and  Tittenns,  is 
mentioned  by  Seneca,  Plmy,  Dion,  Juvenal, 
Martial,  and  Athensans,  He  established  a 
school  where  the  art  of  good  cooUng  was 
taoj^t,  ^%atly  to  the  distaste  of  the  phOoso- 
phers.  In  the  coltivation  of  his  own  appe- 
tite and  tiiat  of  his  schcdars,  he  had  expended 
a  fertone,  more  than  $4,000,000,  when  he 
settled  np  his  accoontB,  and  perceiving  that 
bat  $400,000  remained,  oonclnded  tkt  he 
could  not  live  as  he  wished  upon  that  sum, 
and  poisoned  himself.  He  invented  sevenu 
sauoee  and  cakes  whidi  long  bore  his  name. 
Apion,  the  grammarian,  made  his  life  and  labors 
im  basiB  df  a  Tolome ;  and  all  cotAa,  for  oen- 
toriea  bekmged  to  tlw  Apitnan  or  anti-Api- 
elan  fiution.  lit  A  ooDteraporary  of  Tr^an, 
who  tau^t  the  world  how  to  pickle  oysters.— A 
treatise,  JMSeeuUnaria, or Ih  (^$oniiaet  Con- 
diimaUi$^  Ac,  bearing  the  name  of  Callus  Api- 
cins,  by  an  unknown  writer,  is  the  most  ancient 
cookery  book  in  the  world,  and  has  been  often 
reprinted. 

APION,  a  Greek  grammarian  and  teacher  of 
rhetoric,  who  lived  at  Bome,  in  the  1st  centnry 
of  the  Christian  era,  was  the  son  of  Poseidonins, 
and  by  birth  an  Egyptian.  The  emperor  Tibe- 
rius styled  him  eyvwalum  mandi,  on  account 
of  his  excessive  loquacity  and  vanity.  Apion 
received  his  edncation  at  Alexandria,  where  he 
studied  nnder  Apollonius  and  Di^mua,  In  the 
reign  of  Caligola,  Apion  placed  hfanself  at  the 
bead  of  a  deputi^on  of  Alexandrians  who  had 
oome  to  Bome  to  oompUn  ^dnst  the  Jem  to 
the  emperor.  He  is  chiefly  oelebnted  at  a 
commentator  on  Homer.  The  most  valuable 
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portions  of  his  **  Homo^  Lexicon"  are  siqipoe- 
ed  to  be  embodied  in  that  of  ApoUonius. 

APIS,  a  bull  worshipped  by  the  Egyp- 
tians.  In  tiielr  mytiiology  the  soul  of  (mtis, 
murdered  by  the  evil  spirit  Typhon,  mi- 
grated into  this  bnll.   It  was,  therefore,  the 

?rmbol  of  creative  productivity  and  of  fertility, 
he  calf  was  bom  from  a  cow  made  pregnant 
a  ray  ot  the  snn  and  of  the  moon.  It  must  be 
black,  with  a  white  square  sign  on  the  forehead, 
the  rign  of  an  eagle  on  the  back,  various  other 
mystioal  atgns  on  varioos  parts  of  the  body,  and 
a  soarabnus  nnder  the  tongue.  Its  principal 
worship  was  in  Memphi^  in  the  temple  of  Ptah 
(HepbtBstns,  Tnloan,  or  fire).  When  such  a  calf 
was  found,  the  priests  transported  it  in  a  chari- 
ot, with  great  pomp,  to  Heliopolia,  where  it 
was  kept  in  a  temple,  accessible  to  the  worship 
the  people  for  forty  days.  During  this  time 
women  wishing  to  become  mothers  cohabited 
with  men  publicly  under  the  eyes  of  the  divin- 
ity. After  that  l^iae  of  time  no  one  could  a|>- 
proach  him,  and  he  was  transported  to  Memphis, 
where  be  had  his  own  temple,  with  ch^>els  and 
ootu^  for  exennse,  and  his  own  priests.  His 
choice  as  to  which  of  these  chapels  he  would 
stay  to,  his  appetite,  and  movements,  were  re- 

Sraed  as  onelea.  His  tbeophany  or  sacred 
ys  were  yearly  odelnated  at  the  ridng  of  the 
Kile,  with  great  fMivities  and  r^lcinga.  A 
g(dden  vase  was  thai  thrown  into  the  Kile  to 
propitiate  the  crocodilea.  His  lifetime  wss  of 
25  years,  in  harmony  with  one  of  the  the(dcwi- 
co*astronomical  cycles  of  the  Egyptians.  He 
then  was  usually  thrown  into  a  pit,  but  some- 
times embalmed  and  preserved  in  a  costiy  sarco- 
phagus. Aft«r  the  death  of  oue,  and  before  the 
findmg  of  another  Apis,  the  whole  land  was  in 
mouming.  i^is  in  heaven  was  placed  in  the 
constellation  of  Tauras. 

APLAKATIO  LENS,  a  lens  of  such  figure  as 
to  bring  all  tiie  rays  of  light  which  fall  npon  it 
to  a  perfect  focus.  This  requires  a  farm  which 
oannot  be  ^ven  meohanioaUy ;  and,  aa  a  nb- 
stitote,  a  lens  is  made  whose  two  stdeBeDnreia 
spheres  of  a  cert^  proportiim  to  each  otfaw. 
llie  resulting  error  is  called  sphwlcal  aberration, 
and,  in  the  beet  lenses,  is  to  a  great  extent  re- 
moved by  oareftil  and  delicate  polishing  by 
hand,  tmul  the  image  made  by  the  lens  is  satis- 
fiuitory  to  the  artist.   See  also  Aohsoiutio. 

APOCALYPSE  (Gr.  mroKoXvf  ir,  unveiling), 
the  title  of  the  closing  book  in  the  Kew  Testa- 
ment canon,  written,  it  is  supposed,  in  Asia 
Minor,  in  the  interral  between  the  death  of 
Kero  and  the  &11  of  Jerusalem  A.  D.  SS-fO. 
Its  authorship  is  much  disputed.  But  while 
scholars  are  not  agreed  upon  the  testimony  given 
by  the  libok  Itself  the  church  tradition  for  two 
oentiiries  b  &vorable  to  its  b^ng  a  writing  of 
John  the  Apostle.  Justia  Ibr^  avows  hia 
bdi^in  its  woetc^oal  ori^n.  Irensons  (A.  D. 
1!^  assumes  It  aa  a  conceded  poinL  At  the 
end  of  the  9d  ouitary,  we  find  it  aoo«>ted  at 
Antiooh,  by  Theo^dfaia  and  in  Africa  by  Ter- 
tnlUan.  At  the  beginning  of  the  8d  century,  it 
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k  adopted  byOlment  of  Alexandria  and  by 
Origen,  later  hj  Methodius,  Oyprian,  and  Lao- 
tannm.  BionysioB  <^  Alexandria  (A.  D.  247) 
r^eoted  it,  npon  dootrinal  rather  than  crit- 
ical sroanda.  Easebins  (A.  D.  810)  sus- 
pended his  Jadgment,  he^tating  between  the 
•xtonal  and  the  internal  eTideace.  The  opinion 
of  tiwiDOTe  modnrate  critics  of  the  presentda^ 
fg  that  the  TOioe  ol  antlqid^  U-ran  the  genidiw- 
neaattf  the  book.  Bat  the  qnestiim  of  antluw^ 
riiip  has  beoi  debated  on  other  tban  oritioal 
grounds,  a  wide  difference  being  recognized  be- 
tween the  ApocalTpse  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 
Those  who  believed  that  the  spcetle  wrote  the 
Bo^fA  kaTe  doubted  whether  he  wrote  the 
ApocalypBe,  and  they  who  ascribe  the  latter  to 
apostle,  deny  that  he  ooold  hare  written  the 
former,  tJiongh  it  has  been  suggested  that  he 
wodnoed  the  Apocalypse  in  his  yonth,  and  the 
Gospel  in  hu  old  age.  Ko  book  in  the  New 
Tei^iunent  has  proved  so  difficult  of  interpreta- 
tion as  this;  none  has  called &rth  such  efforts 
of  learning  and  sagatnfy,  no  tnditMW  having 
oome  down  ihtm  the  earliest  ^e  to  teO  as 
how  it  was  nndentoodby  the  age  in  which  it 
was  written.  The  Tolume,  standing  alone,  has 
offered  itself  as  a  mark  for  random  ooqjeoture. 
Te  find  it  first  in  great  &Tor  among  the  ex- 
pectants <tf  a  miUenniam,  who  derived  much  snp- 
port  from  its  literal  text  In  this  interest  it  was 
used  by  Jnstin,  who  based  npon  it  his  belief  in 
a  Mearianic  reign  of  1,000  years,  and  by  Ire- 
nssns,  who  fonnd  in  it  his  doctrine  of  a  doable 
resorrection,  an  antichrist,  a  Heenanlc  king- 
dom, a  new  Jemsalem,  a  palpable  temple  and 
altar  in  heaven.  Tertollian,  also,  quoted  ftom 
it  libenUy  to  sostain  bis  peculiar  chiliastio 
views.  And  in  fiwjt,  so  late  as  the  4th  centnry, 
the  book  was  debatable  gronn^  for  the  dis- 
putants about  the  seomd  advent.  The  next 
phase  in  die  interpretatioa  of  tike  Apooalypee 
was  tlie  aUMorieaL  This  be  saia  to  have 
oommenoed  m  the  5th  oentoiy,  wi£h  Andray  of 
Gappadoda,  who  r^j^ed  the  book  as  designing 
to  shadow  forth,  in  flgnratiTe  Bt^le,  the  mys- 
teries the  fntore  tixoe,  and  for  8  oentmies 
after  him,  this  portion  ci  Stuiptore  was  mnch 
used  in  this  vague  and  mystical  way,  both  in 
the  Latin  and  the  Greek  ohorches.  In  the 
hands  of  different  sects,  it  was  made  to  assume 
a  partisan  oharaoter,  as  if  it  described  actual 
ooBtroveraes  between  ohnroh  and  state,  and  was 
interested  in  the  theological  disputes  that 
agitated  the  time.  In  the  10th  century,  the 
popnlar  dreed  of  an  impending  destroetion  of 
the  worid  excited  a  spei^  interest  in  the 
Apocalypse^  which  was  without  any  result  «b 
reepeeted  its  elucidatioa.  In  the  ISth  oentory, 
it  was  studied  as  oont^oing,  under  th^form  of 
symbol,  a  histcay  oi  the  Boman  church  in  its 
various  struggles.  Innocent  IIL  found  clearly 
indicated  there  the  overthrow  of  the  Saraoenio 
rule;  and  when,  later,  hereUcs  were  ^e  foes 
of  the  church,  the  marks  of  the  doomed  anti- 
obrist  wwe  affixed  to  these.  As  the  heretics 
grew  stronger,  th^  in  torn  tocdc  adTBntage  ol 


the  lesson  the  c^nroh  had  ianght,  andbrou^ 
the  same  figurative  style  of  mterpretatian  to 
bear  against  the  ecdesiaatical  power.  Ibc 
scarlet  woman  and  the  beast  denoted  Ibe  p4- 

a.  Gregory  called  Frederic  IL  the  apoca- 
, .  c  beast  that  rose  from  the  sea,  Imbd 
blasphony,  and  Fredmc  retorted  by  triBi^ 
the  pc^e  u»  great  dnwon  that  drew  dnrn  i 
third  part  (tfthe  stars  of  heaven.  ^Pnitei- 
tuts,  before  the  reformation,  uul  Itmg  idtcr, 
used  the  Apooalypse  as  a  magazine  of  wopas 
against  the  htdy  see.  In  foot,  Lnth^,  aod  tha 
Irotestant  theolcM^ans,  down  to  the  IT&cei- 
tury,  had  no  doubt  that  bostiti^  totbepon 
gave  the  only  koy  to  the  dark  vohuM.  u 
1660  Qrotitts  attempted  to  recover  a  man  m- 
pr^ndioed  position  toward  the  book,  bat  the 
age  was  not  prepared  for  a  calm  litenrj  vew. 
In  1690  Boflsoet  wrote  his  celebrated  oommeu- 
tary,  giving  miunly  the  same  opinion  with  Gm- 
tiufl,  that  we  Apooalypee  oontfooed  a  rerebto 
d  Uie  future  of  tiie  whde  Ghristisa  thu^ 
and  his  work  is  still  an  authority  among  tbe 
Roman  Oatholics.  The  Apocalypse  began  m 
to  be  Btodied  man  as  a  litwary  pndBctira,  i> 
the  spirit  of  historical  oritidfOu  Abamt,  in 
the  18th  centaiy,  suggested  that  its  mmtf 
should  be  oonfined  to  the  age  in  whicb  it  w 
written.  He  was  disposed  to  view  it  as  t  s^o- 
boli(»l  prediction  of  the  foil  of  Jenualan,  ud 
found  an  explanation  of  the  nnmben  sA 
figures  in  the  incidents  of  tbe  Jevish  nr. 
This  hint  was  taken  by  the  poet  Herder,  vbs 
clothed  tiie  conception  with  the  iHilliuie;  <^ 
his  own  religious  ima^nation.  Ibese  attonjiii 
at  expo^tion  were  followed  by  the  tbeorj  of 
Eichhom  (1791-1811),  who  exerted  grot 
learning  and  skill  to  prove  the  ApocaljpK  to 
be  a  dnunatio  poem.  He  divided  the  bo(^ 
after  the  prologue,  dedieatiwi,  author^  utn- 
tive,  and  proluaon,  into  8  acts:  the  1st  jmt- 
ing  the  foil  of  Jemaalem,  and  the  overthiowa 
J^aism;  the  2d  desantnng  the  dowo&Il  (t 
Borne,  and  the  tdnmph  of  Christianity  ova- ft- 
ganism;  the  8d,  portraying  the  heavenly  Jen- 
ealem,  and  the  glories  of  the  fotore  liie.  His 
exposition  is  now  generally  abandoned.  lol^ 
Llicke  published  his ' '  Introduction  to  the  Apw- 
alypse,"  whose  leading  idea  be  statfls  to 
the  foture  and  completion  of  tbe  Idngdom  a 
God,  its  victorious  battle  with  all  worWly  op- 
portion,  Jewish  and  Gentile,  its  trinmpb  om 
Satan  himself;  and  its  final  glorious  and  blisanu 
establishment.  The  book  is  at  ooce  a  po^ 
and  a  prophecy,  a  mighty  song  of  faiti  uhm 
up  in  an  age  <»  persecution  and  fear,  to  em- 
tort  and  strengthen  the  heart  of  a  distressEd 
church,  all  Its  allusions  bearing  on  a  state  of 
things  aotnally  tnmqdring,  its  nnmben  iw 
^bols  dee^Ung  real  pereooB  and  events  cf 
the  time,  its  warnings  and  promisee  beins  » 
dressed  to  people  trembling  at  the  prospect  « 
an  impoicUng  orisis.  The  aim  of  the  b«w  j* 
not  ttieoretical  but  practical.  Since  Locke* 
exposition,  UtUe  has  been  done  to  eiptau  W 
general  scope  of  the  Apooalypse^  but  aiKii  t> 
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elucidate  its  detidls.  We  have  deferred  to  this 
pmnt  ftU  notice  oS  Swedenborg's  pecoliar  theory 
of  the  ApocslTpae,  for  the  reaaon  that  it  oonld 
not  be  daflrifled  with  any  others.  Swedenboiw 
Judged  tbe  books  d  Scripture  by  their  Intanuil 
or  qdritoal  aeiwe.  He  paid  little  heed  to 
eritioal  proofik  BocMiul,  Ustorioalf  and  lit- 
erary oooddOTationa,  he  held  in  light  esteem. 
The  test  of  a  book's  oanonioity  wbb  its  inspira- 
tion, and  the  test  of  its  ine^ratioa  was  its 
Tiohness  in  rolritoal  thoi^ht  Henoe  no  scri^ 
tare  of  the  New  Testsment  stood  higher  in  his 
regard  than  the  Apocalypse,  which  he  made  oon- 
fitant  Qse  of^  not  as  an  aU^ory,  or  veiled  his- 
tory, not  as  a  poem,  drama,  or  prophecy  refer- 
ring to  hnman  events,  near  or  remote,  but  as  a 
^mbolical  revelation  of  divine  tmths,  the  book 
of  all  others  which  was  least  cnmbered  by  lit- 
eral allQd(ms  to  mmidane  things,  and  was  most 
remarkable  for  the  completeness  with  which  it 
oishrined  the  Heaven^  Wmd.  This  view  is 
oonflned  to  the  IbQowos  d  the  Swedish  seer, 
and  has  met  with  no  ikvot  finnn  sdudara  or 
tiieoIogiaDs  in  general.  , 

AFOOALYFno  KNIOHTS  were  a  secret 
0ode^  fi»mded  in  1693  by  Agostino  Gabrino, 
Bon  of  a  merchant  of  Bresoia,  avowedly  to  pro- 
tect the  Roman  Oatholio  chnroh  against  anti- 
christ. On  Palm  Sunday,  1S9S,  wnen,  in  St. 
Peter's  ohnrch  at  R(mie,  the  ohoir  sang  Quii 
e*t  itte  rex  ghrimf — "Who  is  that  Mng  of 
glory  t"  Agoetino  Gabrino  stepped  forward, 
with  bis  sword  drawn,  and  cried  out,  Bgo  turn 
rex  gloria am  the  king  of  rioryl"  Hav- 
ing also  distnrbed  pnblio  worship  on  another 
oocariott,  he  was  ooimned  in  a  maa-hoDse.  The 
<»der  woioh  he  fonnded  oondrted  of  about  80 
kid^ts,  mostly  laborers  and  tradesmen,  and 
was  Boppressedf  by  order  of  the  biquirition,  in 
1607.  AgoBtino  Gabrino  intended  to  introdnce 
polygamy  among  the  members  of  his  order,  and 
tiie  Bodety  has  been  accused  of  having  par- 
posed  a  rebellion  against  the  pope  and  the 
upper  classes.  The  knights  always  wore  th(^ 
sword^  and  had  on  their  breasts  a  star,  omfr- 
mented  with  a  taU,  or  pendant,  which  repre- 
sented the  sword  seen  by  St  Jdhn,  aa  related 
in  the  Apooalypee. 

APOOALTPTIC  NUMBER,  thennmber  668, 
mentioned  in  Rev.  xiii.  18.  lliis  number  has 
been  varioualy  interpreted.  In  the  church  of 
the  second  century,  it  was  g«iwally  supposed 
to  have  referenoe  to  antiohrisL  A  more 
MobaUe  snpposftaim  la,  that  it  rdm  to  the 
Boman  naaoOr  the  Greek  letters  of  the  word 
Latinns  (AamixM)  as  numerals,  amounting  to 
exactly  666, 

APOORTFHA  (6r.  amwrmrm,  to  conceal), 
hidden  or  unpublished  (books).  This  term  has 
been  variously  applied  in  different  ages  and  phases 
of  church  history.  The  determination  of  the 
books  of  the  sacred  canon,  or  of  such  as  were  to 
be  deemed  authoritative  in  matters  of  ^th  and 
doctrine,  early  engaged  the  attention  of  Chris- 
tians. With  regard  to  the  Old  Testament^  it  was 
pretty  generally  admitted  that  the  Jewa  had 
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r^arded  fid  books  as  canoidoal,  and  tiiat 
these  22  were  sufficiently  ident^ed  both  by 
Jewish  records,  and  by  the  quotations  from 
them  in  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  the 
writings  of  the  disdples  and  wostiea.  It 
would  seam,  however,  that  as  strut  ^swa  aa 
are  now  entertained  in  regard  to  oanmiioal 
books  did  not  prevail  in  the  early  days  of  the 
diurclL  for  we  find  Hilary  assigning  as  a  reason 
for  adding  tiie  books  of  Toblt  and  Judith  to  the 
Greek  KUe,1hattIieJewBhad23  canonical  books 
because  they  had  22  letters  in  their  alphabet; 
and  therefore,  because  the  Greeks  had  24  tetters^ 
they  should  have  24  canonical  books.  With  these 
views,  added  to  the  mistaken  seal  of  many,  and 
perhuis  the  dishonest  ambition  of  some,  the 
ohnroti  ndgbt  very  soon  not  only  have  unset- 
tied  the  Hebrew  canon  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  but  found  itself  haraased  witi^  a 
moltitnde  ot  productions  Aiwiwiing  divine  au- 
thority, and  producing  a  daagre«Mnt  of  oninioa 
in  regwd  to  the  gmidDeneaa  of  tii^  olaima. 
For  several  oentunes  the  matter  passed  with- 
ont  any  i^)eeiflo  aeticm.  Hie  various  books 
laying  daim  to  inspiration  were  received  witli 
greater  or  less  qualifloations,  by  different 
brandies  or  divisicms  of  the  ohnrch.  So  fax 
does  freedom  of  judgment  seem  to  have  pre- 
vailed on  this  point,  that  distingnuhed  theo- 
logians, from  the  2d  to  the  Idtii  centnries, 
not  unfrequentiy  eonstmeted  catalogues  of 
their  own — at  least  of  the  Old  Testament 
books.  While  the  books  were  tiios  under  di»- 
cussioD,  and  the  private  judgment,  at  least  of 
leading  men,  waa  ezercisiQg  itself  apon  them, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  there  was  mudi  more 
unanimity  in  the  reaaltB  than  xiAigtA  have  been 
expected.  The  various  catalogues,  of  which 
tiiere  were  we/xnn^  di£femd  only  in  regard  to  a 
very  &w  books,  such  aa  Judges,  Esther,  Judith, 
Tobit,  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  Bamch,  and  the 
Ibcc^bees.  Meanwhile,  a  tendency  is  to  be 
noticed  in  the  history  of  this  disousaion,  which 
is  observable  so  far  back  as  the  4th  century, 
to  distingnish  the  books  into  protocanonioal, 
deuterocanonical,  and  ^woryphal.  In  this  sense 
the  deuterocanonical  were  denominated  anti- 
l^^ena,  while  the  protocanonioal  were  called 
homolegomena.  Thus  Athanaaius  says,  ^the 
uncaoonical  books"  (by  which  he  means  all  not 
protocanonioal)  "  are  divided  into  antilegomena 
and  apocrypha."  The  principal  difflarenoee  be- 
tween the  Ibmiaa  Oatholio  and  Protestant 
diurohes  on  tbia  autt]oct>  have  grown  ont  of 
the  fltot  that  Hiey  have  followed  dififorent  vw- 
sions  of  the  Old  Testament  in  determining 
thdr  canons.  In  thdr  New  Twtament  canons 
they  agree.  The  Oouncnl  of  Trent  (1646)  de- 
clared the  Vulgate  or  Latin  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament  to  be  anthentia  This  transh^ 
tion  had  been  originally  made  from  the  Septa a- 
gint,  or  Greek  verrion.  This  Greek  version 
was  made  dther  as  a  literary  addition  to  the 
Alexandrian  library,  or  to  supply  a  want 
Alexandrian  Judaism,  which  was  endeavorii^ 
to  fiod  in  the  Giedan  imikMophy  a  adantifio  baria 
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for  its  muwehdsiitf  fiith.  Sther  (tf 
caoses,  or  both  oon^ring,  nuiy  hare  resulted 
ia  the  fact  that  the  Alexandiiaa  or  Septoag^t 
Tendon  oontained  the  booka  now  geoen^  set 
aride  as  apoorTphal  hj  Proteataati.  Tbeie^ 
therefore,  the  Rwnaa  CaUboIio  ohvrch  reo^v^ 
and  have  received  with  oouuderable  onanimi^ 
UDoe  at  least  the  7th  oentiuy.  The  Frotea- 
tanta,  on  the  other  hand,  reoeire  the  ancient 
Hebrew  canon.  Before  the  7tb  oantorj^  the 
Hebrew  oauon  waasenerallj  reoeired,  withUie 
vaiiatioDB  mentioned  above;  nevertfaeleH,  after 
the  final  diTiii(m  between  the  Boman  and  Pro^ 
estant  chorohee  npon  this  sal^t,  the  Protes- 
tant ohnroh  oontinaed,  with  great  oniformity, 
to  print  the^tocrTphal  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  its  TariooB  editions  of  t^e  Bible,  insert- 
ing them  generaUf  betwem  the  Old  and  the  Kew 
TeatamentB^  nnUl  aboat  1881,  when  diaomitois 
arose  in  the  &itish  and  Fweign  KUe  Bocnetr, 
which  naolted,  in  1886.  in  a  reaohitiQn  that 
that  aotdefy  sfaiMiId  no  umgw  dnnilato  the 
apocryphal  bo(du.  Since  that  time^  the  moo- 
ryphal  books  are  not  generally  printed  in  Vroib- 
catant  BiUes^  dther  in  thb  country  or  in  Eu- 
rope. The  apocryphal  books  of  the  Kew  Tes- 
tament have  never  been  printed,  «tiier  by  the 
CathoUo  or  Protestant  chnroh,  in  oouneddoa 
with  the  Bible,  a  olronnutanoe  which  indioatea 
that  they  have  always  been  somewhat  dlfl^«nt- 
ly  r^ttded  by  both  partiea.  An  EngUsh 
translation  of  tiiem  by  Hone  is  extant  llttie 
is  known  hy  the  masses  of  peo|^e,  of  these 
books,  of  whioh  there  are  many. 

APOGEE,  that  point  of  the  orMt  of  the  snn 
or  a  planet,  which  la  moot  remote  from  Qm 
earth.  In  modwn  astrcuunny,  die  moon's 
i^ogee  is  almost  the  raly  oob  fhatis  mc^enot 

APOLUNARIANS.  ApfOUnaris,  a  bishop 
of  Laodicea,  about  860,  first  became  known  as 
an  able  defender  of  t^e  mcene  doctrines  agunst 
Arianism.  It  semned  to  Apollinaris  that  the 
concession  to  Arias  that  tiie  Logos,  in  the  na- 
tare  of  OhriaL  stood  in  place  of  tite  ratitmal 
soul,  woold  only  strengthen  the  doctrines  of  the 
Nio»ie  STmbol,  and  afford  a  better  stand-point 
frmn  which  to  answer  the  Alexandrian  heretic. 
He  sought,  theref(»«,  to  impress  the  following 
modifications  on  the  Kioene  creed: — 1.  That 
since  two  prafoct  beings  cannot  coalesce  in  one 
person,  wtthont  the  ^rodncticm  of  a  monster, 
■ooh  as  the  mlnotanr,  therelbre  in  the  nature 
of  Christ  is  not  fomd  the  noioa  of  pnfoot  Qod 
with  perfoot  man.  2.  That  there  is  no  human 
wwc  or  ratifflial  soul  in  Christ ;  the  divkuL  or 
perfect  Gk>d,  standing  in  place  of  it  8.  That 
there  is  but  one  nature  in  Otuist,  and  that  has 
botii  a  divine  and  boman  nde,  and  the  conneo- 
tion  between  them  is  so  organic,  that  they  may 
each  be  regarded  as  vested  witlk  the  attributes 
of  the  other.  It  was  by  the  incorporation  of 
these  views  into  the  Nicene  fiuth,  tiiat  Ap(^i- 
naris  thought  to  justify  the  remaining  doctrines 
of  that  faith,  and  so  confute  the  Arian  senti- 
moDtB  of  the  eastern  church.  His  own  senti- 
moDts,  howerer,  began  very  soon  (86S)  to  be 
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regarded  with  so  mnoh  sospidm  in  the  tkuA, 
as  to  be  pronounced  agunst  in  the  eooiidl  of 
Alexandria,  and  (871)  AthanariuB,  the  elianqiici 
(Hf  ^oeue  orthodox,  appeared  ashisaiituoiiiat 
Ap<d]inaris  died  A.  D.  890,  after  havii^^Bed 
the  sect  whioh  took  his  name.  doottwi 
(me  of  the  steps  in  that  great  raoranentTlddk 
qirings  out  of  the  di8CQsn<HL  of  tite  doal  uton 
of  Christ,  and  whidi  next  reai^>ettred  in  Urn- 
pbyutism,  into  which  many  of  the  ibUovtn 
of  Ap<dlinari8  naturally  fell  while  <^ai  n- 
Donnoed  t^ir  opinions  ana  returned  to  tlw 
communion  of  the  church. 

APOXiLO,  (me  o£  the  principal  gods  of  Gn- 
oian  mythology,  called  also  Phoeboa,  ud  ia 
Homer  and  Hesiod,  generally  I^bns  AfoSia. 
He  was  the  eon  of  Zma  and  Leto  (Jq>itttttl 
Latona),  and  twin-brothn-  of  Artemis  (Diu^ 
Homer  and  Healod  give  no  det^  abont  bs 
bir&;  bat  later  writers  xdate  that  ^nfJoi^ 
had  put  under  baa  all  lands  wludi  uodl 
faarbw  Leto,  who  vaa  th«i  pregnsi^  De- 
loe  was  an  uninhabited  rock  in  tiie.^lgMn,jut 
risen  above  the  aarfooe  of  the  sea.  IluuKr 
Leto  took  refiige.  and  after  9  dsys^  labo, 
brought  forth  Ap<Hlo  and  hb  sister.  Id  gnfr 
tude  for  t^e  shdter  afforded,  Leto  franM 
that  her  son  should  honor  that  island  abonifl 
places;  and  it  was  always  the  principal  wattf 
his  worahip.  Homer  represents  Apcdlo  «  n 
archer  who  inflicts  vengeance  witii  tus  arran; 
aa  a  god  of  song  and  stringed  iiutniiiMiiK 
in  which  character  be  is  sud  to  have  inmUd 
the  phormiiu:;  as  a  reveal«r  <tf  the  Mm,  i 
function  which  he  exwoised  emecialljr  it 
temple  of  Delplu ;  and  as  aipd  of  nocks,  io  vliiii 
Q9paoity  he  kept  die  herds  oi  King  Adm^ 
In  tJie  latter  poetSL  he  is  the  same  as  the  pd 
Helios^  or  the  Son,  bat  in  the  eerlier^taPho- 
bus  Apollo  and  H^os  are  quite  diatiact.  IHtb 
the  advent  of  the  lyrical  poets,  .^mllo  beenut 
a  patron  of  the  healing  art  In  mis  aqMct.  lit 
is  the  father  of  .Aacolapius.  He  waa  the  pna- 
dent  and  protector  of  the  Huaee;  he  is  m^J 
represented  in  the  prime  of  youth  aod  mu^ 
beauty,  with  long  hair,  his  brows  bound 
the  aacred  bay-tree,  and  bearing  the  lyre  or  tM 
bow.  Themostoelebrated  places  where 
was  worshipped  were  Ab»  m  Phocis,  Imoo* 
near  Thebes,  Tenedos,  Fatara  in  GSat, 

and  Caaroa  near  Colophon.  The  hawi;,  the  » 
vvOf  the  swan,  and  ue  grasshopper,  wen  w 
fovorite.animala.  Apollo  was  the  pecsliar^ 
of  the  Dorians.  He  had  musical  ooutMts  vitt 
Uai^w  and  Pan.  He  is  the  type  of  Jfxm 
beao^.  According  to  Herodotus,  tbe 
synoiym  of  Phoabus  Apollo  ia  Horns,  "i*^ 
TPaiw  received  him  from  the  Oreek&  The  m 
time  that  we  hear  of  his  worship  at  Borne  w« 
in  480  B.  0.,  when  a  temple  was  raised  toluj 
for  the  purpose  of  averting  a  plague.  A  eeoow 
temple  was  built  to  him  in  860.  DnriaijM 
9d  Ponio  war,  in  812,  the  hidi  ApeUiMrmwt 
established  at  Borne.   After  the  batUe  of  A(- 

ttom,  Augustus,  the  victor,  raised  a  tanj™," 
his  honor  at  Aetinm,  and  aaotbar  on  the  Pda- 
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due  moaiit.  lEnry  oestsiuuy  ftnnlverw^  <tf 
the  {luii,  thej  celebrated  in  hia  honor  the  huU 
tmeularta.  Horace  wrote  the  earmsn  «aeu2«v 
on  an  occasion  of  this  sort. 

AFOLLO  BELVEDERE,  a  celebrated  etatne 
of  Apollo  foond  at  Capo  d'Anzo,  formerly  An- 
tinm,  the  birthplace  w  Nero,  abont  the  raid 
of  the  16th  oentory.  This  emperor  pillaged 
many  of  the  Qrecian  temples,  etpedallj  that 
of  Delphi,  of  their  stataes,  and  in  this  wKfj 
it  is  thought,  this  admirable  work  of  antiqaitf 
£»md  its  way  into  this  little  hamlet  Hie  sculp- 
tor is  imknown.  It  received  the  name  of  Bel- 
vedere, firam  its  b^ng  plaoed  in  the  Belvedere 
oonrt  of  the  Vatican.  Itwaapordiaaedb^Pope 
Jnlins  n.,  before  his  deratim  to  the  pontificate. 
It  made  part  of  Bonqiarte's  tri^Ues  In  Italy, 
bat  was  restored  to  Borne  from  Paris  in  1815. 

APOIJX)DORITS,  a  name  common  to  a  great 
munbo:  of  Greeks  who  have  barely  saooeeded 
In  escaping  from  obtivion.  I.  Of  AmphipoIia> 
one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  was  intrusted,  881  B.  O.,  in  ooi\jnno- 
tion  with  Ifenea,  with  the  administration  of 
Bsbylcm,  and  all  the  satrapies  as  as  Oilioia. 
II.  A  grammarian  of  Athens,  san  of  Asdepiar 
des,  and  pupil  <^  Aristarchus  and  Panntius; 
flooriafaed  140  B.  0.  OfhisTolimiiaoas  writings, 
but  8  books  of  his  Bibliotheea,  a  mytholo^cal 
work,  have  come  down  to  ns.  He  wrote  a 
chnmiole,  in  iamUo  vene^  of  events  extending 
ftwn  die  destonetion  of  Ttoj  to  his  own  times^ 
The  best  editions  of  his  retains  are  those  of 
Heyne,  GAttingen,  1808,  and  of  Olavler,  Parii^ 
1805,  with  a  French  translation.  IH  Of  Oarys- 
toB,  800-260,  a  comio  poet  of  the  new-  Attic 
oomedy.  Terence  took  the  plot  of  several  of 
his  plays  from  the  Garystian.  IT.  tyrant  <tf 
Gassandrea  (formerly  Potidaa),  in  the  paainsula 
of  Pallene,  ancient  Uacedonia.  'Sj  promising 
a  number  of  slaves  their  liberty,  he  gained  his 
position,  879  B.  O.,  and  surrounded  himself  by 
a  body-gniffd  of  barbarian  Gaols,  who  bad  but 
lately  ravaged  the  country.  Antigonus  Gona- 
tas,  restored  king  of  Hacedon,  flayed  him  alive, 
burnt  his  two  diaigfaters  beneath  bis  eyes,  and 
then  threw  him,  aU  raw  and  atrii^m  of  his 
eUn,  into  a  oanldnnt  of  boiling  water,  where 
we  will  leave  him.  V.  Of  Gela  in  Sicily,  a 
oomie  poe^  840-390.  YL  Of  Pergamos,  a 
rhetorician,  taught  rbetorio  at  ApoUonia,  and 
had  as  pupil  l£e  young  Octavins,  afterward 
AngustDs  Onsar.  YII.  A  painter  of  Athens, 
B.  0.  408.  He  made  great  improvements  in 
his  art,  especially  in  coloring,  and  invented 
chiaroscuro.  YIIL  An  architect  of  Damascus. 
IX.  Of  Phalerinm,  a  friend  of  Socrates,  who 
was  preset  at  his  death.  Z.  Of  Lemnos,  a 
writer  on  agricultore  in  the  6th  century  B.  0. 

APOLLONIA,  a  city  of  Dlyricnm,  near  the 
mouth  of  tiie  liver  Aoos,  now  the  Vqjossa.  It 
was  foonded  by  cdonists  from  Corinth  and 
OoKtyra.  Strabo  aaji  its  laws  were  wise,  bat 
mon  Spartan  dian  Corinthian.  Aeoording  to 
^iau  roreigners  were  in  dls&vor.  None  could 
hdd  (tfBoM  except  the  chief  fluniliaa  and  the 
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deeomdants  of  the  first  oolonistB.  The  plaoe 
anflteed  nntoh  fi«m  the  attacks  of  the  Illynanai, 
and  its  inhaUtants,  therdbre,  perh^M,  sooght 
more  readify  the  proteetion  <h  the  Bomans 
when  they  came  upon  the  scene,  remaining 
&ithfbl  to  them  also  during  the  Maoedonian 
war,  at  which  time  their  city  was  of  much  in> 
portence  from  being  oppodte  to  the  ItaUaa 
ports  of  Hydmntam  and  Brondamom,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  can,  on  a  bright  day,  l>e  seen 
from  ApoUonia.  It  is  at  this  place  that 
rhns  is  said  to  have  entertained  the  Idea  of 
building  a  bridge  across  tiie  sea.  The  distance 
is  about  00  miles.  The  andent  name  may  still 
be  traoed  in  Uie  nwdecn  FdBna.  A  Um  huti| 
a  monasteiy,  and  a  church,  together  with  anne 
ndnous  remabis  of  S  traiplea,  and  fragmeati  ixt 
ancdent  inscriptions,  are,  however,  the  oalf 
vestiges  of  the  onoe  p(^Bh0d  dty. 

APOLLONTCS  PinoiEOB,  an  ancient  geome- 
ter, bom  at  Perga  in  Pai]^ylia,  about  260 
B.  0.,  and  the  brightest  ornament  of  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Philopater.  His  work  upon  the 
oonio  sections  gained  tot  him,  from  his  contem- 
poraries, the  titie  of  "The  Geometer."  Only  4 
books  of  this  work  have  come  down  to  ns  in 
the  original  language.  Three  more  are  pre- 
servedm  Arabic,  and  the  6th  is  lost  Dr.Halley, 
guided  by  tiie  description  of  Pappus,  added 
the  8tfa  book  in  his  edition  published  at  Ox- 
fivd,  in  1710.  Otiier  treatises  of  Apdhmlns 
are  dewnibed  by  Pwpus;  bnt  in  these  books 
on  the  cmie  seotirais  ne  almost  antiapatea  tba 
matitematidans  at  the  18th  omtnry. 

APOLLOKinS  BnoDnrs,  a  Greek  poet,  bom 
in  Egypt,  probably  at  Alexandria.  He  was 
Eumsmed  Rhodius  becanse  tiie  people  of 
Bhodes  reoeived  and  adopted  him  after  he  had 
been  r^eoted  by  the  Alexandrians.  He  was 
educated  by  Callimachus,  though  at  a  later 
period  they  became  rivals  and  enemies,  from 
diversify  of  tastes,  and  ambition.  Apollonins 
was  an  ardwt  admirer  of  the  Homeric  poems, 
and  aspired  to  imitate  them  in  an  epic  on  the 
expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  This  poem  did 
not  at  first  meet  with  the  soooess  whloh  he  had 
antidpated.  When  read  to  the  AlezandrlaiiSi 
they  oondemned  H,  and  the  poet,  in  a  fit  of  in- 
dignation and  despair,  departed  ftcm  among 
them  uid  sailed  to  Rhodes.  After  spen^ng 
some  time  in  that  city  he  ventured  to  read  a 
new  versdon  of  his  epic  to  the  Bhodians,  who 
recced  him  well  and  highly  wplauded  ft 
ThuB  encouraged  he  prepared  ana  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  on  riietorio,  which  so  de- 
lighted ills  hearers  that  they  immediately  con- 
ferred  on  him  tiie  privileges  of  a  citizen.  Soon 
after  this  he  took  leave  of  the  hospitable  Bho- 
dians, and  returned  to  Alexandria,  where,  at  a 
seocmd  reading,  his  poem  was  received  with 
such  enthuraastio  q>plau8e  as  amply  oompen- 
aated  him  for  the  first  condemnation  of  it 

APOLLONIUS  Ttahaub,  a  celebrated  Fy- 
diaflorean  philosopher,  bom  at  Tfaua,  a  city 
of  O^padoda,  whwoe  ne  received  hia  aamame^ 
about  tite  oommenoetnent  of  the  Ohristlan  era. 
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He  earir  maniftsted  a  etxcmg  predileotuHi  fear 
the  Pjthagoreaa  philosophy,  ocnifonninfl  in  all 
things  to  the  soTere  discipnne  and  ri^d  aaoetl- 
tiam  whiofa  the  Samiau  sage  had  prescribed  for 
Us  follovers.  After  obserring  the  term  of 
mystic  silenoe,  during  which  aloue^  acoording 
to  Pytiiagoras,  the  saoreta  of  matter  and  mind 
■re  rereiued  to  mortals,  ApoUixdaa  tnrfUed 
throoi^  A^  Iflnor,  disrating  eTefywhere 
oonoeming  the  mysteries  of  nature  andrdl- 
gion.  Tliese  pere^inations  and  oontroverriea 
oooni^  nuuij  years  of  his  life,  for  hia  biogra- 
pher says  he  was  nearly  60  years  old  when  he 
concaved  the  idea  of  proceeding  to  the  East 
and  conrersi^  with  the  wise  men  of  Babylon 
and  India,  lite  magi  of  Babylon  disclosed  to 
him  several  secrets  of  the  healing  art,  which 
he  snbaeqaeutly  tamed  to  ezoellent  aoooont. 
From  Babylon  he  Jonmeyed  to  India,  where  he 
dispnted  with  the  Bramins  on  the  oomparatiTe 
merits  of  the  Alexandrine  and  Oriental  philos- 
M^iers,  and  laid  np  fresh  stores  of  knowledge. 
On  returning  from  the  East  he  again  visited 
the  Greek  ottiea  of  Asia,  ^re  lie  la  said  to 
have  first  eatal^ahed  hia  daim  to  svpeniataral 
power — probably  by  performing  some  extra- 
ordinaiy  onree— and  to  have  reouved  frwn 
]Hie8ta  and  peoide  divine  honors.  He  next 
passed  over  to  Greece,  where  he  went  frcmi  city 
to  city,  visiting  temples  and  oracles,  and  dis- 
ooorsing  on  aaorod  things  with  the  authority  of 
a  god-oommisnoned  teacher.  But  when  he  ar^ 
rived  at  Athens  and  sought  admisuon  to  the 
Eleonnion  mysteries,  he  was  denied  that  honor, 
because  they  regarded  him  as  a  magician.  Kor 
ooold  he,  save  by  foro&  obtain  an  entrance 
into  the  cave  of  Trophomns,  where  he  ia  said 
to  have  fbnnd  those  precious  relics,  tiie  tbeo* 
kgieal  bot^  ot  Pythagoras.  Fnun  Greece  he 
proceeded  toB<mie,  bat  hard^  had  he  reaehed 
the  imp^al  city  when  he  wsa  arrested  and 
Ivoogfat  to  trial  as  a  praottoer  <a  Oie  blade  art. 
The  fears  or  the  fiivor  of  his  jadgei,  however, 
procored  his  acqoittal,  and,  on  rc«pdning  his 
liberty,  he  set  ont  once  more  on  his  travels. 
After  Tilting  Spain,  Africa,  and  Greece  a  sec- 
ond time,  he  bent  his  coarse  to  Alexandria. 
Vespasian  was  then  in  £gypt  preparing  to  stiike 
a  blow  for  the  empire,  and  hearing  of  ApoUo- 
uioa's  arrival,  Ae  ^tennined  to  tarn  to  aoconnt 
the  vast  influence  which  the  philosopher  poa- 
aeesed  with  the  people  aa  a  prophet  and  than- 
matargist  Accordingly  when  Vespasian,  on 
his  entrance  into  the  dty,  was  met  by  the  mag- 
istrates and  philoeophera,  he  Immediatdjr  in- 
qnired,  with  affected  anxiety,  whaAer  the  Ty- 
•naaan  was  present  Bdiu  msvered  In  the 
negative^  he  at  onoe  prooeeaed  whitlia'  be  wa% 
and.aitreated  Apdhniias  to  make  him  emperor ; 
the  Pythagorean  r^oioed,  "that  he  had  already 
done  it  in  praying  to  the  gods  for  a  Jost  and 
venerable  sovereign."  Tespadan,  on  reodving 
this  proof  of  the  sage's  friendly  diapodtion, 
aasored  him  that  from  that  moment  he  resid- 
ed himself  in  all  things  to  his  gaidanee,  which 
mark  of  confidence  and  respect  so  plowed  Apol- 
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loniaa,  that,  at  a  conndl  of  philosophers  pres- 
ently hdd  in  Alexandria  to  conaider  tho  claiina 
of  Vespasian,  he  warmly  advocated  the  canae 
of  his  new  patron.  In  oondderation  of  hia 
servioea  on  this  ooeadim,  he  was  homwed  with 
the  friendship  of  Veqwdan  and  hiaaonlltas; 
bot  having,  after  the  death  of  HhB  latter  em* 
peror,  attempted  to  enlte  the  Greek  litiea  <tf 
Asia  against  the  iTrant  Dtmitian,  bo  was 
Iffot^t  to  Bome,  and  oast  into  pristm  loaded 
witii  chains.  His  biogra[^er,  Fhiloatrati^ 
says  that  he  fr«ed  himself  frwn  eaptivitjc  and 
the  bands  of  his  enemies  by  the  ezerciae  of 
his  Bnpemataral  powers ;  Apollonins  hitnaeU^  at 
a  snbeiaqnent  penod,  poblieiy  stated  in  Greece, 
that  he  owed  nis  liberty  to  the  clemency  of  the 
emperor.  Several  dties  contended  for  the 
honor  of  having  been  the  last  reddence  of 
Apollonins,  but  it  scans  moet  probable  that  bis 
old  age  was  spent  at  E^esns.  Tyana,  the  place 
of  his  birth,  was  nusea  to  the  nuik  of  a  saend 
dty,  and  invested  with  peculiar  privil^ea,  and 
here,  daring  the  sapremaoy  of  Paganism,  a 
temple  existed  in  which  the  PyUugoreaa  vis 
worshipped  aa  a  god.  In  hia  manner  of  livbv 
and  dross,  aa  well  as  in  Us  dootzinea,  ApoUo- 
nios,  as  w^hava  already  observed,  waa  fiuni 
earlv  yonth  a  rigid  ascetic  He  used  no  animd 
food,  wore  no  wodlen  gannent,  enffered  im 
hair  to  grow,  and  abjured  the  sodety  of  women. 
As  a  philosoplier  he  labored  to  recoiicne  the 
OrienUl  and  Greek  systems  with  the  symbd- 
ism  of  his  master.  As  a  rdinoos  refonaer  he 
sought  to  restore  the  rites  <^  Paganism  to  thdr 
pristine  purity,  and  to  sostain  its  tottering  edi- 
fice against  tiie  assaults  of  Christianity.  He 
hdd  that  all  sendble  ol^ects  were  materid 
and  oormptible:  that  all  saerifice  was  impure 
io  th«  dght  of  the  go&;  and  that  evm.  prm> 
Itadf  became  pdloted  when  it  paeaed  the  lips 
of  the  sappUraot.— We  are  indebted  to  Fhiloa- 
trataafbr  some  ot  theletten  trf"  ApolkoiD^  and 
his  ivply  against  a  oompldnt  of  the  pluloao- 
pher  Euphrates.  Hie  letters  are  remaiiuble 
i6r  their  aQtb<nitative  tone  and  laoonio  brevi- 
ty. All  hia  other  works  have  perished. 

APOLLOS,  an  Alexandrian  Jew, "  an  eloqiunt 
man,  one  mighty  in  tiie  ScriptuFes,  and  in- 
structed in  tae  way  o£  the  Lord."  He  was 
converted  to  Ohristianity  about  64  A.  D.  He  be- 
gan (Aetsxviii.  26)  to  preach  at  Epheans,  *'  know- 
ing only  the  baptiam  of  John,"  and  was  after- 
ward instructed  byAquila  and  Priscilla,  and 
thos  qualified  sent  into  Adiaia.  At  Otuinth  ha 
was  very  popular,  dividing  Came  with  Paol  and 
Peter,  aa  it  ^fpears  frraa  diat  ^>ostIe'a  nier- 
eaoe  in  1  Oor.  i  18:  *'  Every  one  of  you  say- 
eth,  I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  fHFApoUca,  ud  I  of 
O^ias."  Apdloawaa  wdainedlnabniof  Oor- 
inth.   The  dividon  between  him  and  Cephas 

Sew  to  such  a  result  that  the  Chorch  of  Rome 
terfered  A.  D.  9S.   St.  Olemens  addressed 
them  a  friendly  epistle,  which  is  probaUy  the 
earliest  onin^irod  writing  (of  the  church) 
which  has  come  down  to  ua. 
APOLOGETIO  FATHEBS^  a  tenn  applied 
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to  Beveral  earlr  Christian  writera,  who  wrote 
apolog^  for  the  Chrietiaa  religion,  addiwMd 
to  Pagans  or  Jews.  The«e  i^jotogles  are  divid- 
ed into  two  olasses.  The  first  inolndee  those  ad- 
dressed to  the  Roman  emperor  or  senate,  as 
redazoatioDB  againrt  the  jndidal  punishment  of 
Ghristians  simply  as  Ohristians.  The  second 
inohides  those  written  in  deftnoe  of  theOhris- 
tian  rdi^on  againat  Paganism  or  Jodaiam.  Of 
the  limner  olaaa  of  apolofries,  liie  flrat  known 
to  history  are  those  of  Qtuutratos  and  Aristidee, 
which  were  presented  to  Adrian  daring  bis 
stay  at  Athena,  and  bad  the  effiaet  of  mod- 
erating the  persecntion.  These  are  lost.  The 
next  in  order  are  the  3  apolopes  of  Justin  Uar- 
tyr,  the  first  addressed  to  Antoninns  Pins, 
the  seeond  to  the  Roman  senate,  on  aoootmt  of 
-which  the  anthor  was  pnt  to  dMth.  The  great- 
■est  nomber  of  these  apolt^es  appeared  daring 
the  r«ni  of  Marcos  Amelias.  Tlieir  anl^ors 
■were  Kelito,  bishop  of  Sardis,  ICItdsides.  a 
Christlau  philosopher  of  Asia  ICnw,  Olaodios 
Apcdlinaiis,  Mdiopctf  Hienmdis,  and  Athenag* 
onu^  an  Atbeidan  philoBO^er,  AU  are  kat 
except  the  last  The  last  and  aUest  fit  these 
apologies  is  the  lAber  Amlogetim»  of  Terto^ 
Ilan,  addressed  to  the  Roman  senate.  The 
method  of  defence  is  nearly  identioal  in  all  the 
extant  apcdog^es,  and  consists  in  a  refutation 
f)i  the  fiilse  acoasationB  which  were  made  the 
gronnd  of  jodicial  and  popnlar  persecntitm. 
These  charges  were,  that  CSiristiani^  was  an 
ill^al  institution,  deetitate  of  political  sanotitHi, 
and  tiierefiare  possessing  no  legitimate  status 
in  the  Soman  empire;  utiat  it  was  suspicions, 
on  aeooont  of  the  mystery  in  which  it  was 
veiled;  dangeroafl,on  acconnt  of  the  great 
nnmber  ftom  the  lower  olanes  profesring  it; 
and  anti-sodal  on  aooonnt  of  ita  want  fk  87m- 
patiiy  witii  pontical  and  pnhUo  aflidrs.  In  ad- 
oltion  to  this,  it  was  rwarded  aa  an  atheistioal 
systenL  beoanse  it  condemned  the  wwahip  of 
the  gods,  and  apparently  had  no  vitdble  and  ex- 
ternal ooltns  of  Its  own,  but  in  place  of  it,  cer^ 
tain  stnpid,  obscene,  and  criminal  orgies,  prao* 
tised  in  secret  nootunial  assemblies,  and  denom- 
inated mysteries.  In  refuting  these  cbarges, 
the  Oliristian  apologists  labored  under  this 
serious  embarrassment,  that  Christianity  was 
obliged  to  discard  the  pagan  dvilization  aa  e»* 
aentUlly  irreoraioilable  with  itfld£  and  to  labor 
to  supplant  it  by  laying  the  ibandation  of  an- 
other ciriUzation  m  the  heart  of  the  Roman 
oomroon wealth.  The  pagan  community  detect- 
ed by  an  onening  insect  the  element  deatroo- 
tive  to  itself  in  Christianity,  and  henoe  oom- 
maued  an  Intemedne  var  ftir  ita  own 
preaerration.  The  Christian  sptdogbta  oould 
neither  boldly  avow  that  waa  really  tiie  oase^ 
nor  eonld  they  either  avow  or  prove  the  con- 
trary. They  were  obliged  to  content  themselves 
then  with  proving  that  they  acknowledged  and 
worshqiped  a  supreme  Deity,  and  were  there- 
fore no  atheists;  that  they  professed  and  prac- 
tised a  pure  morality,  and  religious  ceremonies 
which  woe  ntkmai,  deooroii%  and  innooenty 
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and  were  therefore  not  gtdl^  of  the  stupid  and 
impure  supOTstifions  imputed  to  them;  tbat 
they  inonlcated  and  practised  the  strict  fblfil- 
ment  of  civil  and  so<Hal  daties,  and  were  there- 
fore  not  dangerous ;  and  that  they  were  loyal 
to  the  emperor^  though  they  refused  to  worship 
him  as  a  divudty,  and  wm  thnefore  not 
guilty  of  treas(8i  agidnsfc  the  state.  There  waa 
aooordin^^  no  grouid  thatthey  should  be  pun- 
ished ainimy  aa  Christian^  nnoe  the  pndSasmon 
of  Chrisnanity  implied  no  political  or  sodal 
crime,  and  they  demanded  therefore  tliat  they 
shonld  not  be  liaUe  to  judi<nal  trial  and  oon- 
demnation,  unless  some  ^MCifio  <^enoe  against 
the  laws  were  all^;ed  against  them.  The  second 
class  of  apolt^ists  took  up  the  question  between 
Christianily  and  Paganism,  or  Judaism,  in  a 
more  scientific  and  theolc^oal  manner,  and  en- 
tered deeply  into  the  question  of  the  credibili- 
ty, reaaoaablenesB,  and  moral  tendency  of  the 

S respective  systems.  The  diief  of  these  apolo- 
tio  writers  are  Justin,  Tertnllian,  Ongen, 
emeut  of  Alexandria,  Cyril  <tf  AlezaDdria, 
Tattan,  Eosebios,  and  Arnobins.  Passing  over 
the  mere  Bide-issue  witii  tiie  Jews,  aa  devoid  of 
interest  in  modem  times,  the  Hne  of  argnment 
against  the  Pagans  was  twofold.  First,  they 
endeavored  to  destroy  the  historical  and  rationu 
basis  of  Polytheism,  uid  to  demonstrate  that 
it  wasfiibulous  in  its  oriipn,  absurd  and  unten- 
able in  its  philosophy,  and  immoral  in  its  inflo- 
enoe  on  society.  After  this,  they  labored  to 
demonstrate  the  system  of  Monotiiusm  on  rfr* 
tional  grounds,  and  from  that  to  prove  the  di- 
vine mission  of  Jesos  Christ,  the  authority, 
reasonableness,  and  moral  excellence  of  the  re- 
ligion instituted  by  him,  and  of  its  doctrines  in 
detail  AAer  the  decUiM  of  the  Roman  empire, 
Christianity  waa  accused  l)y  pagan  writers  aa 
the  cause  at  its  down&ll,  andT  the  advocates  <A 
the  Christian  religion  were  obliged  to  defend  it 
against  thu  charge,  by  pointing  out  politioal 
ud  moral  oanses,  q>riDging  out  of  Paganiam, 
whi<^  liad  prodnoed  the  interior  de(»y  and 
consequent  dissolution  of  the  great  Roman  00m- 
monwealth. 

APOLOGISE,  an  ingoiions  method  of  con- 
veying a  moral  by  means  of  a  fiction.  The 
diS^noe  between  a  parable  and  an  apologue 
is  that  the  former  is  drawn  from  what  passes 
among  mankind,  whereas  the  scene  and  dra- 
matiM  penmuB  of  the  latter  lie  among  brate 
beasts  or  even  among  things  inanimate.  Thus, 
the  story  of  the  fox  and  the  crow  which  let 
&U  the  piece  of  clftese,  and  the  sun  and  the 
wind  whioh  strove  to  make  the  traveller  take 
off  lua  ehMk,  are  apologues  as  distinguished 
flrom  parables. 

AFOPUTHEGU,  a  short,  terse  sentence,  nt> 
tering  some  diotom  of  worldly  good  sense  ot 
moral  truth.  Such  are  the  sententious  pre- 
cepts of  Plutarch,  and  the  economical  wiRTini); 
of  Poor  Richard. 

APOPLEXY  (Gr.  atmrKij^  a  sudden  blow, 
instant  deprivation  of  power  and  motion).  Tliis 
tenn  is  ^^died  to  a  sodden  losa  of  oonamon^ 
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11688,  feeling,  and  Tolontaty  motion,  ariong  from 
a  gaqMBBion  of  the  Ainctiona  <rf^  the  brain.  The 
feqdratkMi  and  the  oiroolation  are  also  more  or 
kn  aflfeoted  a«  wdl  tmlha  action  of  ti»  hnini — 
Apoplexy  is  sometimes  preceded  bj  premoni- 
tof7  symptoms,  sooh  as  drovalnflas,  lethargy, 
Terago,  headache,  ringing  in  the  ean^  dimness 
of  Tiaioa,  or  q^iarent  floating  ^leoks  before  the 
eyes,  loss  of  memoiy,  a  sense  oi  fulness  in  the 
head,  or  slight  attadu  of  bleeding  at  the  nose. 
ICr.  Bochonx  obserrea,  however,  that  of  93 
oesea  which  came  under  his  obaerration,  only  9 
had  disUnct  premtHiitory  symptoms. — Thesns- 
pension  of  the  cerebral  fbnctions  causing  apo- 
plexy, may  be  connected  with  various  patho- 
logical  conditions,  each  of  which  ^ves  name  to 
A  particular  variely  of  the  disease.  1.  Oooges- 
tire  apoplexy  is  characterixed  by  great  oonges* 
tiou  of  the  brain,  in  which  tiie  vessels  are 
gorged,  bat  without  extravasation  ctf  blood  or 
semm.  S.  Meningeal  ^plexy,  so  called  by 
Serrea,  is  oharacterued  by  ocHtgestion  of  the  ve^ 
eels  of  the  broui,  with  extravasation  on  its  sur- 
face. 8.  Honorrhage  from  the  vessds  in  the 
sabstanoe  oi  the  'brsai  with  ledom  of  its  stroo- 
tare,  4.  SeronaeBFasionontheextamalsarfeoe 
and  within  the  ventricles  of  tiie  brain,  oonsti- 
toting  what  is  generally  defined  as  seroos  i^io- 
plexy :  this,  however,  is  more  fr^quentiy  the  re- 
sult of  an  inflammatory  oongestion  of  the  turain, 
than  of  sudden  derangement  caodng  ao  attack 
of  apoplexy.  6.  Simple  apoplexy,  in  which  no 
trace  of  organic  lesion  or  oongwtion  can  be 
fbond  in  the  body,  and  which  was  therefore 
termed  in  former  limes,  oonvoldve,  nervous,  or 
hysteric  apca>lexy. — ApojAa^j  is  sad  to  be  he- 
leditary,  ud  to  ooonr  ohi^r  m  peraona  of  shwt, 
thicbet  stature,  and  of  ftill  h^^  of  bodv. 
Bochonx  states  that  in  his  68  oases;  10  only 
wwe  large,  &t,  and  plethoric;  flSbeingitf  athin, 
meagre  habit ;  and  80  of  an  (vdinary  habit  of 
body. — Apoplexy  Is  more  fkvqnent  in  males 
than  in  females.  It  may  occur  at  any  period  of 
life ;  it  is,  however,  very  rare  in  childhood  and 
in  youth,  but  common  between  86  and  70;  most 
common  above  60.  Poet-mortem  examinations, 
after  death  from  ap<^le^,  riiow  aneurism  or 
0S8ificati<Ki  of  the  arteries  ta  the  brain;  thick- 
ening, induration,  obstruction  or  obliteration  of 
the  canals  of  the  sinuses ;  diseases  of  the  heart, 
espeoislly  hypertn^hy  of  the  left  ventricle; 
cUseasesofthelddney;  and  partieolariy  graou- 
lar  d^Boentioa  as  deaonbed  by  IMriit. 
Amongst  the  predi^iodng  oauaes  of  tpofSaj 
an  toqiOT  of  tbe  Uver,  disetseB  oi  the  lungs  aiKl 
afavveasels,  espedally  bronchial  and  ast^natio 
a0boti«ia,  which  bring  on  vioAoit  fits  oi  oongh- 
ing;  suppressed  hemorrhage,  sudi  aa  hemor- 
rhoids ukL  Ueeding  of  the  nose ;  sopprestion  of 
tbe  menstrual  dlsdiaive;  long-oontinued  de- 
pression and  anxiety  of  mind ;  exceaive  use  of 
wine  and  malt  liquors;  over  eating  and  the 
habit  of  sleeping  after  a  fiiU  meal;  excesdve 
Tenery  and  every  kind  of  habitual  sensual  in- 
dulgence carried  to  excess. — ^In  the  severe  forms 
ot  attack,  the  patient  is  strack  down  aoMalj^ 
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sometimM  frotiu  at  the  mouth,  has  a  Uvid 
oountenanoe,  dilated  pupils,  complete  relaxatioa 
and  immobility  <>f  the  voluntary  muscles,  with 
vneuuoifHiB  evacnation  of  the  urine  and  the 
fisoes;  and  dies  vwy  shortly  after  the  attack, 
with  or  without  stwtOT,  bat  with  oold,  livid 
extremities,  and  sonetimea  a  cadaverous  ooon- 
tenanoe.  This  o(»i8titotes  the  qp0pkr>e./^«Mfrvy- 
ante  oi  the  French,  and.  is  generally  canaed 
by  an  immense  exbavasation  of  blood  npoo  the 
brain.   Altiiough  apoplexy  seldom  proves  in- 
stantaneously wal,  it  may  cause  deatA  in  much 
Ims  than  an  hour.  In  stnne  cases,  patients  iv- 
main  for  mmths  in  a  comatose  paralytic  stst^ 
after  the  attack.   Tbe  treatment  of  apoplexy 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  cause  and  tbe 
actual  state  oi  the  patient.  If  there  be  a  flashed 
cooatenance,  a  dull  or  suffused  eye,  -with  faoi 
skin,  and  a  strong,  full  pulse,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  bleed  immediategr  in  order  to  aave  life; 
but  where  the  countenance  is  pdlid  end  amik, 
the  pnlse  fhll  but  weak,  and  the  akin  ecx^  the 
extraction  <rf^  blood  mi^t  exhaust  the  -rital  ea- 
orgies  of  the  brain,  already  overwhehauif^ 
depressed,  and  stimulating  remedies  are  inii- 
oated  rather  than  depletion  d  the  system.  A 

eerscm  seized  with  apofdexy  should  be  carried 
tto  a  laige  room,  allowing  free  circnlatirai  of 
fresh  air  around  the  body;  which  aboold  be 
placed  in  the  horizontal  position,  with  the  head 
and  shoulders  oonnderably  raised ;  all  handa^ 
should  be  removed  from  the  head  and  neck,  the 
clothes  made  loose  on  the  body,  and  a  pbysiciiit 
called  in  immediately.  Cold  vet  cloths  msT 
be  applied  to  tiie  head,  and  mustard  poultka 
to  the  feet ;  the  chest  and  tbe  abdomen  maj  be 
briskly  robbed;  but  no  time  shoold  be  lost  ia 
Bsodiiu;  for  medical  astistanceu 

AFOBTI,  FKBRAina,  an  Italian  priest,  we 
bom  in  Oremona,  at  the  dose  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. He  founded  the  first  infant  asylmm  ia 
Italy,  and  established  the  prlaciplea  and  mte* 
on  which  those  iostitu^ons  are  oiganised  and 
directed.  He  established  in  Piedmont,  under 
the  direction  of  that  government,  the  first  nor- 
mal sdiools  for  teachers,  and,  until  reoentiy,  bMi 
held  the  office  of  president  of  the  univera^  of 
Turin. 

APOSTASY  (Gr.  aro,  tar^fu,  to  go  away),  if 
a  term  used  both  in  an  eode^astical  and  a 
gioQs  sense.  Ecclesiastically,  it  ngnifiee  a  de- 
partore  frtnn  any  voluntarUy  aasamed  chord 
TOWS,  such  as  tiie  tows  of  monastic  or  clerieil 
life.  B^immdy,  it  rigiufles  a  d^artare  boa 
tiie  Ohristiaa  fiuth  to  smue  other  religioas  be- 
li^  and  a  separation  from  church  feUowsh^ 
Originally,  the  crime  of  ^ntstasy,  as  described 
In  the  New  Testament,  was  a  renimdatiMi  of 
Ohrislianity  for  Judaism,  a  form  <^  defectioa 
from  which  the  spostoUo  churches  suffered 
much.  Both  ecdeeiastioal  and  religions  apos- 
tasj  have  been  puni^ed  with  various  degrees 
of  rigor,  by  the  various  churches — and  hj  the 
same  church  at  varioos  time&  The  first  Chris- 
tian emperors  punished  i^igioua  heroaj  by  se- 
vere civil  disabiUties^  sooh  as  during  them 
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of  powerto  ^vfttestnmmj  and  antdlprop^ty. 
La^r,  it  was  made  oapital  for  aa  apostate  to 
pervert  the  bitfa  of  others.  In  ooontries  where 
the  state  does  not  ooidBr  on  the  ohnroh  power 
to  imj  oiTil  peuWM,  i^orttCT  ii  pnidflhed  rim- 
1^7  wiUi  eaooimrminination,  m  uie  eaae  of  a 
laTrnan,  and  with  exoomiDnnloatioii  and  de- 
priving of  ordn^  In  the  oaae  of  an  wdained 
milliliter.    Apaita*^  k  to  he  broadly  distin- 
goiahed  feaat  bweaiy.  A  pexson  is  a  heretio 
■who  embraces  or  promnlgates  dootrineB  wMoh, 
in  their  iaolated  form,  though  the^  maj  be  oon- 
traxy  to  the  expressed  li^th  of  the  ohoroh  on  a 
partictUar  poii^  yet  do  not  so  far  invalidate  the 
whcde  OtuiBtian  soiiBme  as  a  l<^oal  eonseqaenoe, 
that  he  cuuu)t  be  regarded  as  hcmestly  retain- 
ing any  fiith  in  Ohristianity;  while  an  apostate 
is  one  who  holds  doctrines  so  flmdamentally 
at  varianoe  with  the  tenor  of  Ghriatianity,  that 
he  is  snpposed  oonsdonaly  to  deny  the  whole 
adhema.  ■  The  ofanroh  has  generally  observed 
this  dtadnotton,  with  more  or  less  oleanteii. 
In  her  treabnent  of  beretloa  aa  di^ngntshed 
fhwn  apostates.  Aslate  as  the  time  of  William 
nr.,  atatntee  were  passed  in  England  for  the 
mvil  poniahmait  (S  apostates.  Oharlos  V.  of 
Germany  alxdished  civil  penaltieB  for  heresy ; 
and  einoe  sooeta^  bad,  m  the  German  code, 
been  Bcnnewhat  confounded  with  heresy,  pon- 
iahment  for  apostasy,  from  that  time,  was  dia- 
aaed. 

APOSTLES  (Or.  canKmXM,  the  tent,  mes- 
sengers), a  title  bestowed  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment upon  all  who  were  oommiaaicmed  to 
preach  the  go^l  of  Christ,  but  espedal^  nprai 
the  13  (rq>reeenting  the  18  tribes  of  Israd) 
whom  Jesna  chose  from  the  whole  number  of 
hia  disdples  to  be  his  heralds  among  Jews  and 
G«ktile&  Th^  names  were— Simon  Peter,  An- 
drew, Jamea  (son  oS  Zebedee),  John,  Philip^  Bar- 
tholomew, Thomas,  Katthew  (Levi),  James  (son 
of  AlphensX  Lebbeos  (Thaddens),  Simon,  and  Ju- 
das Iscariot  They  were  mostly  Galileans  and 
laboring  people,  ail  being  fi^ermeu  but  Mat- 
thew, who  was  a  tax-gatherer.  They  were 
withoat  edncation,  and  destitute  of  onltnre. 
Some  of  them  seem  to  have  been  connections 
of  Jesoa,  or  companions  of  his  youth,  and  they 
had  been  disciples  of  John  the  Bi^tist  before 
Christ's  appearance.  These  men  Jesus  kept 
about  him,  impartii^  to  them  no  secret  doc- 
trines, bat  majdng  uem  familiar  with  his  por- 
poaes,  and  qoickaiinff  them  with  lus  ^rit 
They  accompanied  him  on  his  joomeys,  wit- 
neaaed  fais  woAs,  heard  Us  pabUo  teaching  and 
diacuasiooa,  and  the  more  intimate  of  them 
(Peter,  James,  and  John)  were  often  admitted 
to  the  privacy  oi  his  meditations.  During  his 
Ufetime,  the  apostles  undertook  one  missionary 
expedition  at  thehr  Uaster's  bidding;  but  they 
were  very  riow  in  understanding  hu  thought^ 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  but  a  &int  ap- 
prehensiimof  thedeepest  truths  which  he  taught. 
After  the  resurrection,  the  11  remained  in  Jerusa- 
lem, not  openly  distinguished  from  other  Jews. 
Theplaoeof  JndaswasfiUedbyUatthias.  Itwas 


not  until  the  day  of  Fentecostf  that  their  work 
oommenoed  m  earnest  with  thepui^  tumounce- 
mentofCiuristastheKessiah.  Ihepersecntionto 
which  Stephen  fell  a  victim,  scattered  the  belie  v- 
ers  (some  think  <mly  those  of  Greek  extraetion) ; 

the  iDoeties  mil  ooutianed  in  the  city,  or 
in  Judea,  Peter  alone  ventoring  relnotantiy  to 
make  a  uunrt  journey  as  fiur  as  Oesarea,  where 
he  baptized  some  unoiroumcised  people. — ^The 
work  assigned  by  Christ  of  preaching  ^e  gos< 
pd  to  "  all  the  worid,"— 4en  unattempted  by 
the  <ni{pnal  aposties,  who  wished  to  confine  ita 
blessings  to  the  dronmcised  Jews, — was  first 
folly  undertaken  by  Paol,  a  man  who  had  never 
seen  Jesus  on  earth,  had  received  no  eommisBion 
from  himlikethe  rest,  had  soughtfrcnn  Peter  and 
his  companions  no  authoritative  exposition  of 
the  Master's  truth,  and  was  by  them  at  first  an 
ol^eot  of  suspicion.  They  remaned  apostles  to 
the  Jews.  He  felt  himseu  called  to  be  wi  apos- 
tie  to  the  Gentiles :  and  to  him  Cliritfendom 
owes  a  dewier  inid^t  into  Christ's  ideaa^  and  a 
wider  difihsion  of  his  troth.  All  that  we  know 
from  birtorieal  records  req)eeting  .tite  apoatiea^ 
Ib  gatiiered  from  the  letters  of  Paul  and  the 
bou  of  "  Acts,"  though  legends  about  all  of 
them  were  early  current,  recounting  their  voy- 
ages, snfierings,  and  martyrdoms.  An  inter- 
esting account  of  the  iqK>sties*  labors  is  found 
ia  Nesnder's  "  Ranting  and  Training  of  the 
Ghristian  Church."  Sohw^ler's  Nachapo$tol- 
iwAtf  ZtUdUer  should  also  be  consulted. 

APOSTLES*  CBEED,  the  oldest,  most  com- 
prehencdve,  and  mostunivemilly  accepted  creed 
of  Christendom,  interesting  from  its  antiquity, 
and  still  more  from  ita  general  adoption  by  the 
Cheek,  Bomaa,  and  Froteatant  churches.  It 
leadaasfoUovs:  "I  brieve  in  God  the  Father 
Ahnif^ify  (maker  of  heaven  and  earth) :  and 
fai  Jesoa  Ghrbt  his  only  Son  onr  Lord :  who 
was  oonceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost;,  bom  of  the 
Yir^  Kary:'  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate; 
waa  ondfled,  (dead,)  and  buried ;  (he  de- 
scwded  into  belL)  The  third  day  he  rose 
agun  from  the  dead.  He  ascended  into  heaven, 
and  ritteth  at  the  ri^t  hand  of  (Ood)  the 
Father  (Ahn^hty).  From  thence  he  shall 
come  to  Judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  Holy  Ghost:  the  holy  (catholic) 
diuroh:  (the  communion  of  saints:)  the  for- 
giveness of  sins :  the  resurrection  of  the  body : 
(and  tiie  life  everlasting.)  Amen."— The  pas- 
sages in  parentheses  are  additicms  to  the  oi^gmal 
ibnn,  which  waa  oHuplete  by  Ihe  middle  dfthe 
2d  oentoiy.  The  uudena  «  the  creed  is  sup- 
poeed  to  have  been  the  formula  of  bi^tism, 
*'  In  the  name  the  Father,  and  of  the  Bon, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  to  which  the  other 
articles  were  impended,  the  whole  forming  a 
brief  summary  of  historical  statements  from 
the  Kew  Testament,  in  regard  to  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit.  The  Creed  is  rather  an 
epitome  of  rec<H^ed  facts,  tium  a  irystem  of 
speculative  opinions,  and  was  never  designed 
nor  used  to  express  the  philosophical  thoi^^ta 
of  the  ohnroh.  The  impreeeioa  that  this  ven- 
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erable  symbol  was  r^arded  as  a  aecret  fimnn- 
la,  part  of  Uie  Diaeiphna  Areani,  is  erroneooB. 
The  tradition  that  it  was  made  by  tiie  ^Kwtles 
thenuelvei,  who  came  together  before  their 
departore  from  Jerrualem,  and  oontribated  each 
an  article  toward  an  anthentio,  oompenfiona, 
and  mioha]ind>l6  rale  of  fidtb,  lesta  open  no 
historioal  evidence. 

APOSTLES'  ISLANDS,  a  small  group  of 
islands.,  12  in  nnmber — brace  their  nam^— 
in  the  strata  of  Vagriln,  where  th^x  join 
the  Pacifio  ooean,  in  hi.  09^  84'  &  Inw;  76<* 
6'  W. 

AFOSTOLIO,  Afostouoal,  whatever  is 
derived  from  the  institntion  of  de  apes- 
ties,  or  reprodnoee  their  pecaliar  spirit. — Apos- 
tolical Oanon  and  OoiraTiTcrnoiffii,  ancifflit 
collections,  incorrectly  attributed  to  the  apos- 
tles, snpptned  to  contain  many  regnlations  so- 
toaUy  made  by  ^KMtles,  and  handed  downto 
the  Hme  of  the  ownpUer  by  oral  tradition. — 
Apoaiouo  Ohuboh,  a  title  applied  by  GatiioliGS, 
Greek  and  Oriental  Christiana,  Anglicans,  etc,  to 
the  Christian  church,  on  account  of  the  note  of 
^>08t4dicity,  or  i^>oBtolio  fonndation,  doctrine, 
and  order;  also  in  a  general  w^y  by  all  Clais- 
tians. — Afostouo  Kiko,  a  title  granted  by  the 
holy  see  to  the  kingq  of  Hungary,  on  aoconnt 
t£  tiie  extennve  propagation  of  Christianity  by 
the  fomider  of  tiie  royal  line,  St.  Stephen. — The 
Apobtolio  Sib,  the  Soman  ohorch,  so  called, 
becanse,  according  to  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Catho-, 
lie  chnroh,  the  bishop  of  Rome  snoceeds  to  St. 
Peter,  as  prince  of  the  aposties,  and  as  the  only 
apostle  who  has  had  sncoessors  in  the  apostolic 
office.  Sees  fonnded  and  governed  by  apoetlee 
were  also  called  c^Kxtoiic—AroeTouo  Suogb- 
nov  nsoally  draotes  the  sdccesrion  til  bishi^ 
V  episM^  ecmseoraticHi  frmn  the  KKwUeo^  Init 
is  also  used  b^  stnne  Protestant  divmea  to  de- 
note a  transmisritm  of  the  ministry  by  Presby- 
terian ordination.  The  &otof  the  saocesaionis 
muntained  by  the  Catholic  and  all  the  oriental 
charches,  bnt  the  phrase  is  more  freqnent^ 
used  by  High-choroh  Anglican  divines,  who 
have  written  many  learned  and  elaborate  works 
on  the  divine  initiation  and  sQcoession  of  biidi- 

APOSTOLIO  FATHERS,  tiie  disciples  of  the 
aposties ;  more  precisely,  tiioee  disciples  of 
wosties  who  are  supposed  to  have  left  writings. 
'lUiey  are— Banubasjo  whom  ma  ascribed  aa 
episUe ;  Clement  of  Some,  the  reputed  antiun- 
w  an  CTirtls  to  the  Oorinthian^  also  of  the 
Clementine  HomlBee  ud  Oonstitatiflos;  Her^ 
whose  name  is  oonneoted  with  the  "  Shep- 
"  without  ^ood  cause ;  Ignatius,  bi^op  of 
Antioch  in  Lysia,  to  whose  authorship  several 
epistles  have  been  imputed;  Polyoarp,  "tiie 
disciple  of  John  the  apostie,  by  him  ordained 
bishop  of  Smyrna,"  according  to  St  Jerome, 
who  was  credited  with  the  authorship  of  an 
epistie  to  the  Philippians;  and  Pwiaa,  whom 
Irenaeus  speaks  of  as  a  hearer  of  John  and  a 
companion  of  Polycarp,  to  whom  it  has  been 
oustomary  to  attribute  6  books,  called  "An  £x- 
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plieKtica  of  the  Words  of  the  Lord."  Amon^ 
these  we  should  reckon  also  IHonysitu  ^kta 
Areopurite,  marked  by  tradition  as  the  p»san 
whom  Paul  converted  at  Athens. — "UioA  at  Htm 
writings  bearii^  the  name  of  tiie  ^watidie 
&th«rs,  arerMarded  asspuiions  by  prions  mod- 
em orittca.  'Die  genaiQeneas  of  all  has  been  dis- 
puted ;  but  the  fragments  that  ranain  are  emi- 
ouB  as  relies  of  an  early  age,  and  TslnaUe  as 
indicating  tlie  diaraofeer  «  i»inutiTa  Cbm- 
tianity. 

AFOSTOIJCI.  Three  religiona  sects  of  this 
name  have  fiomished  from  time  to  time;,  tiioo^ 
only  one  of  them  is  of  any  spedal  note.  L  A 
sect  which  ori^nated  in  tiv  2d  century,  cot- 
cerning  which  very  litUe  is  known.  They  iai 
all  things  in  common.  II.  A  sect  which  epnoi 
up  in  the  12tii  century.  Historians  reoOTd  tlua 
their  conduct  was  exemplary,  though  tiiaey  wm 
mostfy  frmn  tiie  lower  classes  of  sodety.  Tinej 
would  not  take  an  oath,  nor  aha,\%  oat  at 
their  hair,  mar  many.  in.  About  1260,  Ge- 
hardo  Sagardli  of  PUma,  an  impetnova  joaof 
man,  who  had  been  reiected  from  the  Fna» 
can  order,  instituted  uie  third  sect  known  fcr 
this  name.  They  believed  that  the  kinodomot 
heaven  ma  soon  to  come,  and  went  Mrefcot 
throng  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  France,  preadt- 
ing,  begging,  and  ^n^g.  They  rejected  ma^ 
riage,  but  lived  in  intimacy  with  females,  whan 
they  called  spiritual  nsters,  and  who  aocoooa- 
nied  th^  journeys.  Honorios  IV.  abotimed 
the  sect  (1286 and  burnt  SagarelH  »  * 

heretic.  Ikdcano,  a  Milanese,  took  the  kad  d 
the  sect,  which  flonrislied  for  a  short  time,  b« 
under  the  vigraous  oppodtion  of  the  chunk 
aoon  beeame  rednoed,  by  the  neoeseatr  at  sob- 
ristoBoe^  to  mere  banditti,  and  (ISO?)  liie  vbok 
movement  ceased.  The  mling  idea  of  eadirf 
the  suoeeseive  appearances  has  been,  ttie  n» 
angnration  of  tiie  mmplid^  and  poveirty  of  & 
aportdioal  mode  of  lifo.  It  was,  therdbrt, 
alwa^  attended  with  bitter  lamentatitms  sod 
d«innoi^(His  oi  the  power  of  wealth  in  tbi 
church.  They  are  all  of  them,  doctrinaDy,  the 
outcropping  of  that  theolo^cal  developmeat 
which  is  seen  more  broadly  marked  in  the  En- 
cratites,  Catharists,  and  Maniohwana,  thoo^ 
they  held,  consciously,  few  of  the  Bentunenu 
entertained  by  these  more  imp<»tant  secta. 

APOSTOOL,  Sahukl,  an  Anabaptist  preacher 
of  Holland,  bom  in  1688,  died  near  dte  close  tf 
the  18th  oratory.  In  1668  he  vaa  cihoMn  oh 
oftheminiateraof  an  AnabntiBt  eopgregaticn 
at  Amsterdam,  and  his  teadimgB  came  inmaeffi- 
ately  into  otdulcsi  with  those  ot  hia  ctdle^M 
Qalrana,  the  latter  maintaining  that  the  C3uit- 
tian  religion  was  not  so  mndi  a  body  of  doasi 
which  commands  fsith,  as  a  mml  code  wmk 
requires  obedience.  The  discussion  became 
violent,  and  ended  in  the  fbrmation  of  two  secta 
the  Qalenists  and  the  Apostoolisns.  The  latter 
sect  had  the  more  vigor  and  enthusiasm,  and  im- 
peached Galenus  before  the  states-genenl  for 
Socinianism.  He  gained  both  glory  and  acquit- 
tal, and  the  Gaieoists  beooming  in  tomprepon- 
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dentni^  the  dlBdples  ApoBtoot  were  oUimd  to 
celebrate  th^  Berrioe  in  a  biewet7  Satin- 
gnishad  bj  the  ngn  of  a  painted  mn,  and  henoe 
were  ealled  the  "Itamonttea  of  the  jSnn." 
Sabseqaeutly,  the  two  seeta  were  united  under 
the  name  of  MeDnonitea. 

APOSTBOPHE,  a  figare  (A  speech  in  rfaetoricL 
wbereby  an  abeent  or  Bead  persw  is  addreved 
aa  if  he  were  present. — In  grwnmar,  the  om- 
tracUon  of  a  word  bv  the  use  of  a  oomma,  as 
echoed  for  echoed,  tka  for  though. 

APOTHECARY  (Lat  ^MeeorttM,  Or.  taro- 
3f;*o|,  shop,  or  store).  Apothecaries  formerly 
sold  hern  and  dm^  and  spioes,  and  by  long 
practice  in  the  art  of  preparing  tinotnree,  syr- 
ugoy  powders,  extracts,  pills,  and  medicated 
waters,  they  became  a  apeiiual  corpoiatitm,  dia- 
tinot  fn»n  grocers,  and,  in  some  places,  tnim 
drng^ats,  ara  were  orgaidsed  into  a  privileged 
ho^  in  toe  dvilused  parts  of  fiorope^  dnring  the 
middle  ages.  In  Eo^and,  the  oorpmrfion  still 
exists,  in  virtae  of  a  royal  charter,  and  with 
power  to  confer  licenses  on  its  members;  who 
are  invested  with  the  ri^t  to  administer  medi- 
cine, as  well  as  to  prepare  it  and  sell  it  opeoly 
in  ehopa.  A  law  proportion  of  the  medical 
practitioners  in  SigLsna  are  only  apothecaries; 
bnt  the  oorporatiou,  wishing  to  keep  pace  with 
the  pn^ress  of  science,  enlargea  its  curricnliua 
of  rtadies  and  examinations  as  occasion  may  re- 

anire.  The  royal  ooUege  of  sm-geons  in  Lon- 
on  also  has  a  charter,  and  a  r^t  to  give  di- 
plomas, but  this  IB  hcmonuT,  and  confers  no  le- 
gal ri^t  to  praotiae  medicine,  and.  to  aoe  for 
ps^ment.  Host  young  ^wtheearifls^  howew, 
now  obtain  it,  bcuire  they  Tentnie  to  practise 
as  Burgeons.  In  France,  tiie  old  corporation  of 
apothecary  druggists  has  been  dissolved,  and  a 
new  chartered  oorp«ation  otpharmaeient  has 
been  anbatitiited  in  its  place.  "Hiese  keep  shops, 
prepare  medicines,  and  make  np  prescriptions, 
bat  have  no  legal  right  to  practise  as  ph^dans. 
In  this  comitry,  the  bnnness  is  followed  without 
restriction.'— AFOTHaoABisB*  Wkight,  used  in  dis- 
pensing medicines,  and  by  which  the  pound  (lb) 
18  divided  into  12  ounces  (| ),  the  ounce  into  8 
drams  (  3  ),thedraminto8scnK)le8(s),  and  the 
scruple  into  30  grains  (grs.).  hi  ttw  wholesale 
trade  in  meditnnea,  avoirdnpois  weight  is  used. 

APOTHEOSIS  (Or.  «ro9«iw,  to  deUyi  the 
act  by  whlchamortal  b  rused  to  tlw  rank,  and 
placed  amcm^  the  number,  of  the  god&  lothe 
wigin  of  society,  the  pecmle,  adaea  wHh  admi- 
ration and  gratitude  fior  thdr  l^^&torg,  looked 
upon  them  as  something  more  than  human, 
and  imagined  that  these  great  men  did  not  di& 
but  went  to  unite  themselves  to  the  Deity,  and 
that  from  above  the  skies  they  watched  still 
over  the  interests  of  earth.  Hence  tiiey  ad- 
dressed prayers  to  them,  offered  them  sacrifices, 
and  bnilt  to  them  temples.  This  worship  was 
often  rather  increased  than  diminished  by  the 
inogreas  of  intelligenoe.  Philosophers  became 
in  some  sort  the  apoetlee  of  it,  as  they  taught 
that  man  eadosea  witUn  himself  somethhig 
immaterial,  an  emanatiogi  from  the  Supreme 
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BeiDft  wfaioh  ia  ^ipfrfnted  to  retom  to  its  di- 
vine <n1^  bat  must  first  purify  itself  from 
the  stains  oontraeted  by  ita  vnioa  with  matter. 
The  good  man  became  after  Ue  dei^  fint  a 
hero  and  then  a  god,  his  immortal  part  b^ng 
reunited  to  the  Duty.  It  was  one  of  the 
d<winas  tan^t  by  Pythagoras,  who  had  derived 
it  from  the  East,  that  virtnoos  men  after  death 
take  their  place  among  the  gods.  The  liraly 
imaf^nation  of  the  Greeks  received  eagerly  a 
doc^e  wUoh  so  flattered  their  hopes  and  af- 
fections, and  dnfied  at  first  only  sages^  but  soon 
also  the  authors  of  useftil  inventions  and  those 
who  had  rendered  eminent  serrioes  to  the 
state.  In  process  of  time  it  became  oommon 
among  thia  auperstitious  and  passionate  people 
tsa  lovers  to  raise  altars  to  their  mistresses,  and 
parenta  to  their  ddldren.  Alexander  the  Great 
elaimed,  even  wba^  Hving,  not  only  a  divine  pa* 
rentage,  but  a  divine  natine^  and  sent  an  order 
to  all  the  republics  of  Ckeeoe  to  reoognixe  his 
divinity.  The  decree  retmned  by  the  Laoede- 
monians  in  answer  la  remarkable:  Since 
Alexander  desires  to  be  a  god,  let  him  be  one  I" 
The  various  dynasties  which  were  made  from 
the  fragments  of  his  empire  often  paid  to  thor 
princes  the  compliment  of  an  j^theods,  and 
on  some  of  the  coins  of  the  Seleuoid  prince 
AntiochuB  is  found  inscribed  the  word  "  God  " 
(Ocor)*  which  he  had  taken  for  a  surname.  The 
senators  of  Rome  raised  Romulus  to  the  rank 
of  the  goda,  bnt  there  was  no  second  example 
of  a  Bc^an  ^>otheoe^s  till  that  of  Juliua  Osasar. 
Flatterr  then  got  pOBseanon  of  this  religious 
rite,  Angnatua  had  altars  nused  to  his  own 
wonddp  during  hlaUfbtime  among  the  Gania 
and  in  other  provinces,  and  most  of  the  suoceed- 
iog  emperors  went  after  death,  to  swell  the  num- 
ber oi  the  ^vinitiea.  Each  oi  than,  npon  bis 
aooession  to  the  empire,  sent  his  premoesBor, 
according  to  a  decree  of  the  aenate,  to  sit 
upon  the  divine  Mount  Olympus,  and  gave  hia 
bust  to  adorn  the  oapitol ;  thus  acquitting  him- 
self of  a  debt  which  his  successor  in  turn  waa 
to  pay  to  him.  Vespasian,  always  a  railer, 
even  in  his  last  momenta,  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  death  to  those  who  surrounded  him. 
by  saying,  It  seems  to  me  that  I  am  beooming 
a  god."  EusebiuB,  OhryBostom,  and  Tertnllian, 
mention  that  TiberioB  pruMMed  to  the  Boman 
aenate  the  qKrtheosIa  ca  JesuaOhrist  In  one 
of  the  aatires  <rf  Jnvenalf  Adas  omiqtUns  that 
the  frequent  ^lotheoaea  have  filled  the  heavoia 
with  gods,  so  tttat  he  bends  and  stairs  under 
their  weij^ht  Only  the  later  emperors  were 
while  living  worshipped  at  Some;  some  of 
them  not  omy  bnilt  temples  to  themselves,  but 
even  served  aa  priests  before  th^  own  idols. 
Oaligala,  not  satisfied  merely  with  divine  hon- 
ors, wished  to  be  all  the  gods  in  turn ;  and 
sometimes  with  thonderlxdt  in  hand  and  a  long 
beard  upoi  hiB  chin,  he  made  himself  adored 
as  Jupiter ;  sometime^  perihmed  with  essences 
and  dothed  with  feminme  robes,  he  chose  to 
be  esteemed  the  goddess  of  Oythera.  The  fol- 
Uea  to  which  Ihia  oistom  led  need  not  all  be 
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detailed.  Nero  raised  his  monk^  to  the  rank 
of  the  gods,  and  Hadrian  wothen^ed  hiaftror- 
ite,  the  beantifol  boy  Antmoas.  Good  prinoea 
demed  monstera  vbom  thffj  would  have  Mashed 
to  imitate,  and  Harcns  AnKlioB,  the  phUoBopfaer 
on  a  tbrona,  placed  among  the  number  of  goddesh 
68  that  FanstiDa  whose  vices  had  pablioly  dls- 
hon(H«dhim.  Even  Ghristian  emperors  allovad 
diTine  honora  to  be  decreed  to  them  by  the 
Frswu  whom  they  persecuted.  Oonstuitiiie 
had  the  double  advantage  of  b^Dg  oirolled 
among  the  gods  by  thereti{poawhiehiiehadd»- 
throned,  and  among  the  aalnts  by  that  whkth 
he  had  made  to  triam^  Hia  anooeasm  were 
dufled  only  by  their  Pagan  aabjeote,  and  with 
Paganism  this  ooatom  oame  to  an  end.  The 
oeremonies  of  the  apotheosis,  as  related  by 
Herodiaa  and  Dion  Gasnoa,  were  very  oariona. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  palace,  npon  a  m&gnifi- 
oent  carpet,  a  waxm  image  of  the  emperor, 
with  pallid  and  sickly  ooantenanoe,  is  ext^ded 
on  a  bfty  Woty  oonoh  spread  with  olotii  of 
gold.  The  body  had  already  been  burned  be- 
fore the  ceremony.  The  senate  At  on  the  left 
ride  of  the  bed  dothed  in  Uaok,  and  on  the 
right  noble  woman,  drossod  as  moomorB  in  plain 
white  garments,  and  wearing  no  gtdd  nor  neck- 
laoea  The  physidans  oome  In  mA  kxdc  npon 
the  rick  man  from  time  to  time,  aaying  only 
that  he  grows  worse  and  worse,  and  ftt  the  end 
of  7  days  they  announce  that  he  is  dead.  Then 
the  yonng  Roman  knights  and  cboeen  youths 
of  tlie  equestrian  order  take  up  this  oonoh  of 
state,  and  bear  it  along  the  Via  Bacra  to  the 
old  forum.  It  is  there  placed  as  if  between  two 
amphiUieatres,  and  on  either  ride  a  ehoms  oi 
noUe  men  and  women  chanL  in  monmfdl 
strung  hymns  in  praise  of  the  deoeaaed.  The 
oouoh  IS  carried  th«ioe  throng  the  city  to  the 
OampuB  MartiuB,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  oen- 
stmcted  a  sqoare  jnle  filled  with  oombnstiblee 
and  adonwd  on  the  ontside  witii  hanfpngs  iu- 
terworen  witii  gctld,  and  with  Tarioos  ykibam 
and  imagea.  uptMi  tUs  e£flas  otnera  are 
tdaeed  resembling  it  In  finm  and  dwcvatton, 
but  of  smaller  riic^  and  dimiiushingsnooeeriTft* 
ly  in  magnitude  toward  the  top.  The  oondi 
ia  placed  in  the  second  story,  and  around  it  is 
ooUeoted  every  kind  of  anmutio  and  inocuue^ 
of  fragrant  herb  and  frnit  and  Juice,  for  dl  na- 
tions and  cities  vied  with  each  other  in  bestow- 
ing these  last  gifts  in  honor  of  the  emperor. 
After  this  there  is  a  procearion  of  horsonen 
and  chariots  around  the  pile,  with  the  drivers 
oostumed  to  represent  the  greatest  Roman  gen- 
erals and  the  most  illnatrioiu  anoestors-  oi  the 
deceased.  This  ceremony  bring  oompletedf 
the  new  emperor  approaches  the  cata&lc  with 
torch  in  hand,  ana  at  the  same  moment  the 
idle  ia  lighted  cm  every  ride;  and  an  «a^ 
or,  if  the  wotheoda  be  of  a  woman,  a  p6»- 
oodc  ia  let  loose  from  the  highest  story,  and, 
rising  in  the  rir  with  the  flame,  bears  to  the 
lUea  the  soul  of  the  emperor.  The  deceased 
then  reorives  the  title  <n  dimtt  and  the  name 
>ome  divinily ;  thus  MesssUna  was  called 


Jnno;  andDrarilla, Yenos,  OoUegeaof  prieata 
and  prieetessea,  saerifloes,  and  games,  are  insti- 
tatea  in  his  honor.  Magnifiowt  oolunns  and 
shields  are  consecrated  to  him;  and  there  are 
erected  to  him  columns  of  gold  or  silver,  some- 
times ooloflBal,  crowned  with  stars  or  rays,  the 
symbols  oi  divinity.  These  are  placed  by  the 
ride  of  the  statnea  oi  the  goda  in  the  ten^ika 
and  pttblio  places,  and  to  destroy  or  sell  taem^ 
or  even  to  coastiae  a  dave  or  dunge  one^  gar- 
ments befbre  them  was  a  ci^tal  omnee. 

APO-ULMENE,  or  Apo-OHUumr,  tbe  na- 
tive name  of  the  chi^trins  d  the  seoond  tmk 
among  the  Aranoanian  Indians. 

APPALAOHEE  BAT,  a  Urge  open  bay  m 
the  S.  coast  of  Fl(md&  in  the  gulf  of  Ifeaiea, 
having  a  breadth  of  about  90  miles,  and  an  ei- 
toit  inland  of  60  miles.  There  ia  a  peas^ 
through  the  bsy  10  feet  deep,  by  wbidi  the 
town  of  St.  Marks  is  reached,  which  ftumishes 
the  best  andiorage  ground  along  the  ooiit  fir 
the  dit^ce  of  280  miles. 

APPALAOHIAH  MOUNTAINS.  These  an 
the  great  range  of  monntaina,  called  also  the 
Alleghaniea,  which  extend  from  that  part  of 
Oanada  lying  between  th«  New  Englasa 
and  the  m.  lawrenoe  rivw,  thzoogfa  the  vhola 
length  of  Vermont  across  the  weatran  part  cf 
Musadinaetts  and  the  middle  Atlantic  states,  to 
the  northern  part  of  Alabama.  Thename.^^ 
ladiiu  was  given  to  the  mountains  by  the  Span- 
iards nnder  De  Soto,  who  derived  it  from  As 
neighbcning  Indians.  The  name  Alleghany  was 
gLvea  by  the  Ejiglish  settlers  of  Uie  north,  which 
uiey  received  from  the  Indians,  and  which  was 
supposed  to  mean  Ekidleas.  The'Whitemonntaiiia 
oi  New  Hampshire  and  the  Adbondao  moon- 
tains  of  New  York  are  really  ontliers  of  this 
range,  though  separated  from  it  by  wide  tnots 
of  low  elevation.  In  their  Alpine  tonxM  and 
more  metamoiphic  stmotnre,  they  preemt  also 
featores  aoraewhat  different  frron  those  which 
are  espeeiaUy  peculiar  to  tbe  Anwiaduin 
range.  The  Oatekills  also  are  outliers  leas  hr 
renuived  from  the  mdn  range.  Theoe  gronps 
will  all  be  found  described  under  their  own 
names.  Not  indnding  these  lateral  rangea,  the 
greatest  width .  d  t^  Appalachian  dhau  is 
about  100  miles.  This  is  in  Pam^lvnaia  and 
Maryland,  abont  midw^  of  its  oonrseL  Its 
extreme  Imgth  is  about  1,S00  miles.  At  either 
end  its  termination  is  not  well  defined,  tbe 
mountaina  rinking  away  and  being  lost  in  tiw 
hilly  country  that  snooeeds  to  them;  and  wt  the 
south,  its  giMisaoid  and  other  andent  rocks  grad- 
ually disappearing  beneath  the  eretaoeona  frwma* 
tiouB  of  this  region.  In  all  their  extent  the  Appa- 
laohian  mountains  are  rraiaAaUe^  not  fyr  tfyit 
great  devation,  nor  for  their  striking  peaki^  nor 
for  any  fsBlnre  that  distinguiahea  one  portion  of 
them  htm  the  rest,  hot  me  a  riwgnlar  unifocal 
ity  of  outline,  paraoolarly  of  that  whidi  de- 
fines the  summit  of  the  ridges;  as  veU  as  Oat 
which  marks  their  directinL  Wlule  varying 
Utde  in  height,  the  ridges  pansie  a  renaAah^r 
straigfat  oonrae,  somethnes  hardly  diietgiug 
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tnm  a  fltni^t  line  for  a  diBbmoB  of  50  or  80 

miles;  and  one  ridge  rocceeding  beyond  an- 
other, all  continaing  the  same  general  coarse  in 
parallel  lines,  like  Bacoessive  waves  of  the  sea. 
.As  one  corves  round  into  a  new  direction,  all 
onrve  with  it.  Thoa  the  vallejs  between  the 
ridges  preserve  a  uniform  width,  and  are  as 
remarkable  for  their  parallelism,  as  are  the 
hills  which  bound  them.  An  illustration  of  these 
peooliar  features  may  be  seen  upon  the  topo- 
graphical map  of  the  anthracite  region  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  accompanies  the  article  As- 
THU.01TS  in  this  volume.    By  those  engaged 

rn  the  geological  survey'  of  Pennsylvania, 
topogrwhy  of  the  All^hanies  has  been 
made  a  special  sultJeot  of  investigation;  and  by 
ICr.  J.  P.  Lesley,  of  Philadelphii^  to  whom  we 
BTo  indebted  for  tia»  map,  the  stody  has  con- 
tinued to  be  prosecuted  with  singular  zeal  and 
interest  In  his  treatise  entitled  "  Coal  and  its 
Topography,"  we  find  some  of  the  results  of 
these  researches.  An  able  paper  upon  "the 
Physical  Stmcture  of  the  Appalachian  Chain," 
was  road  before  the  American  association  of 
geologists  and  naturalists  in  the  year  1842,  by 
the  Profs.  Rogers,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the 
geological  surveys  of  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  who  hod  extended  their  observations 
into  the  continuations  of  the  chain  north  and 
south  from  these  states.  This  ^apw^  fall  at 
original  and  highly  instmctiTe  matter,  is  still 
the  mort  complete  treatise  upon  this  sulffect. 
In  the  final  report  of  the  geolog^oal  survey  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  salject  will  no  doubt  be 
more  folly  discussed,  and  illnstrated  hy  the  fine 
topognqihical  maps  prepared  upon  this  work. 
Prof  Gnyot  of  Cambridge  has  also  given  much 
attention  to  the  physi«il  stmcture  of  these 
mountuns,  and  made  careful  barometrical  meas- 
□rements  of  several  of  their  highest  summits, 
both  near  their  northern  And  southern  extr^ni- 
ties.  The  results  of  his  observations  were  read 
before  the  American  association  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science,  as  were  those  of  the 
Froft.  Rogers.  The  attention  of  many  other 
distinguished  men  of  sdenoe,  both  of  this 
oonnl^  and  from  abroad,  has  been  attracted  to 
tiiis  most  interesting  feature  in  the  structure  of 
the  eastern  part  of  this  continent ;  and  their 
observations  of  the  certain  localities  they  vis- 
ited have  been  published  in  various  forms. — The 
general  coarse  of  the  Alleghoniee  is  that  of  the 
coast  line  opposite  to  them.  The  sea  makes  its 
nearest  approach  to  them  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson  river,  which  is  only  60  miles  from  the 
passage  of  this  river  through  the  Highlands. 
Thence  as  far  sonth  as  Cape  Hatteras,  the 
width  of  the  Atlantic  slope  gradually  increases, 
till  the  space  between  we  coast  and  the  Blue 
Bidge  is  about  200  miles ;  and  so  it  continues 
to  me  southern  extremity  ot  the  mountains. 
This  space  is  a  hilly  district,  gradually  becom- 
ing of  higher  elevation  as  it  extends  hack  from 
the  coast  In  New  England  its  average  height 
St  the  base  of  the  monntcuns  is  alxHit  800  foet 
above titesea;  in Penn^lvania, about 600 fbet^ 
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abd  ftrOrir  south  about  1,600  feet  From  the 
mountains  to  the  lowest  falls  of  the  streams 
over  the  edge  of  the  granitic  platfonn,  tUs  is 
for  the  most  part  a  region  of  the  lowest  strati- 
fied,  metamon>hio,  and  granitic  rocks.  These 
lowest  fiills  mark  the  head  of  navigation  of  the 
streams,  and  the  descent  to  the  lower  and  more 
level  platform  of  the  npper  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary fonnationa,  which  in  the  southern  states 
stretch  along  the  coast  in  a  belt  sometimes 
reaching  100  miles  in  width.  The  eastern 
ridges  of  the  ohun,  rinng  from  their  elevated 
base,  do  not  present  the  appearance  of  the 
hw^t  above  the  sea  wluoh  they  actually  reach ; 
and  on  their  westwn  slcme,  which  stretches  fhr 
away  toward  the  ICsriaslppi,  thmr  height  is 
still  more  completely  lost  in  the  elevated  and 
wid»4pread  plateau.  Between  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  Lake  Ontario,  this  western  table-land 
is  1,600  above  the  sea,  and  from  it  as  a  base 
arise  the  high  summits  of  the  Adirondack 
mountains.  In  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  as  ob- 
served by  Prof  Guyot  the  bottom  of  the  vd- 
iey  west  of  the  Alleghanies  is  1,700  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  beyond  it  for  lOO  miles  west  ez' 
tends  a  plateau  of  1,600  to  2,000  feet  elevation, 
traversed  by  longiti^inal  ridges.  All  the  cross 
sections  from  the  eastern  edge  of  the  granite 
present  first  the  irregular  prcSle  of  the  Atlan- 
tic dopCL  which  is  snoceeded  by  the  sudden  rise 
to  the  highest  elevation,  and  this  by  the  vave- 
like  descent  and  asoent  across  the  valleys  and 
the  ridges,  and  finally  terminate  in  the  gradual 
descent  on  the  western  table-land.  As  first 
pointed  ont  by  Prof  St^rs,  the  same  law  is 
found  to  obtain  hi  this  chain  and  in  the  Jura 
momitains,  of  steepest  general  slopes  toward  the 
east ;  but  of  Individual  ridges  the  gentier  slopes 
are  toward  the  east  steepest  inclma- 

tions  toward  the  west  lu  the  mid-region  of 
the  chain — in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland — 
where  the  breadth  is  the  greatest  the  height 
^ipears  to  be  oorrespondingly  diminished.  Ihe 
summits,  valleys,  and  table-land  all  reach  here 
their  least  elevation.  The  hif^est  sumnuts  are 
but  little  over  2,000  foet  above  the  sea.  Btall 
the  barrier  between  the  eastern  and  western 
waters  is  complete ;  and  no-  clean  cut  through 
the  range  is  anywhera  found,  excepting  that  of 
the  Mohawk  river  in  New  York,  the  highest 
elevation  of  which  is  only  400  feet  above  the 
sea  Toward  the  north  and  the  sonth  from  this 
central  portion,  the  plateau  becomes  more  ele- 
vated, as  well  as  the  summits  that  rise  up  from 
it  In  North  Carolina,  near  the  borders  of 
Tennessee,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  Bun- 
combe county,  the  base  of  the  Black  moun- 
tains, which  have  been  an  especial  subject  of 
examination  by  Prof.  Guyot  is  found  to  extend 
from  100  to  150  miles  in  length,  with  an  eleva- 
tion of  2,000  feet  Above  this  many  summits 
are  found  reaching  more  than  4^600  feet  hiriier, 
as  the  Blaok  Dome,  the  hdght  of  whidi  above 
the  seals  6.760 feet;  the  Balsam  Cone,  6,668 
foet;  the  Black  Brother,  6^620  fbet;  Cat-tail 
F«ak,  0,610;  Hairy  Bear,  6,606,  ^  The 
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great  eleratloii  oi  this  gronp  makes  it  Oie  onl- 
minating  point  of  the  diain.  Mt.  WaahingUn 
in  Kew  Hampshire,  though  found  bj  the  meaa- 
mrement  of  Prot  Gajot  to  be  but  6,286  feet 
above  the  sea,  which  measurement  differs  only 
8  feet  from  that  made  by  the  officers  of  the 
ooast  sorrey,  appears  much  more  elevated  than 
the  Bommits  of  the  Black  mountains,  from  its 
rising  from  a  plateau  of  not  half  the  height  of 
the  base  of  this  group. — ^In  none  of  the  pub- 
lished maps  of  the  states  do  we  find  oorrecUy 
represented  those  grand  and  beaotifal  features 
of  pandlelism  of  ridges  and  valleys,  which 
^•hfpyitAriM  the  topography  of  this  chain. 
Tjoking  mdi  iUustradona,  any  description  must 
tail  to  oonvey  a  dear  idea  of  the  peooliar  scen- 
ery 1^  the  Ajle^ianies  to  those  who  have  not 
vandered  among  its  Bonunits,  and  traced  frtnn 
them  its  long,  narrow  and  fertile  valleys,  stud- 
ded wiUi  proanctive  farms  and  prosperous  vil- 
lages. From  the  sanunit  of  the  Blue  Bidge  in 
Vu^jnia,  the  natural  featores  oi  these  moan- 
tains  are  seen  in  their  greatest  beauty,  as  on 
one  side  the  eye  roams  north  and  south  over 
the  rich  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  watered 
throughout  its  length  by  the  river  of  the  sune 
Indian  name,  meaning  l^e  *'  dai^hter  of  the 
stars,"  and  bounded  by  the  parallel  ridges  still 
farther  west  of  the  Fort  mountain  and  the 
lusher  Alleghany  ridge  beyond.  Other  ioof^- 
todhial  nlleys  lie  be^een  these,  each  snpphed 
with  its  own  waterHxnuses,  and  oceariottaDy 
opening  one  into  another  by  the  gape,  which 
serve  ^ke  for  the  passage  of  the  nvers  and 
roads.  On  the  other  ude  the  view  extends 
over  the  broad  Atlantic  slope,  and  its  mimee~ 
ous  hills  of  lesser  elevation.  Upon  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  is  the  former  seat  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, called  Monticello,  which  overlooks  the 
university  of  Oharlottesville,  founded  by  him 
and  Bustuned  by  his  fostering  care.  The  She- 
nandoah valley  is  a  part  of  the  so-called  Qreat 
Talley  of  Virginia,  which  extends  across  the 
state,  and  is  ^own  farther  south  as  the  valley 
of  East  Tennessee.  To  the  north-east,  in  its 
range  across  the  state  of  Peonsylvania,  it  is 
known  by  other  names,  aa  are  also  tiie  ridges 
tliat  bound  it.  But  neither  the  ridges  nw  the 
valley  lose  their  continui^;  nor  does  the  great 
limestone  fonnatiou,  which  ^ves  futility  to  the 
latter,  vary  in  its  properties,  any  more  than  do 
the  hard  ulicious  rocks,  which  rise  up  from 
beneati)  them,  and  give  their  sharp  outline  to 
the  crest  of  the  Blue  Bidge  and  its  extenraon, 
called  the  South  moimtfun  and  the  Lehigh 
mountain  of  Pennsylvania.  EqnaUy  beautiM 
is  this  valley,  and  more  highly  cultivated  through 
Lancaster,  Berks,  and  Lehigh  counties,  than 
along  the  Shenandoah.  In  the  season  of  har- 
vest, when  the  fields  are  covered  witii  the  y^- 
low  sheaves  of  wheat  {Hevioua  to  their  being 
galliered  In,  it  is  a  onsUmi  with  the  ]Kmulatioii 
m  Lehigh  county  to  gather  tnj  tJiouMOidB  aa  a 
da^  agreed  uptm,  to  witness  fnm  a  high  rook 
upon  the  South  moontain  near  ASentown,  this 
^ectade,  bo  grateful  to  a  Ibrmiag  oaominii^, 


and  so  attractive  to  all  for  its  beauty.  Asm 
northern  New  Jvrmj  Hm  valley  continoes,  tin 
the  Blue  Ridge  passes  into  the  Hi^^ilandi,  aid 
loses  its  characteristic  featorea,  as  it  meets  Hu 
Hudson  below  Kewbnrg.  The  average  indA 
of  this  valley  is  about  15  miles,  and  so  alio  ii 
that  of  the  mountain  belt,  whidi  bonnds  it  cq 
the  east  Beyond  it,  to  the  west  and  north- 
west, other  ridges  alternate  with  parallel  nl- 
leys  over  a  belt  of  country  varying  fiwn  80  to 
60  miles  ia  width,  to  the  base  of  the  ntiia 
Alleghany  ridge,  or  in  eonthem  Yii^giota  to  the 
foot  of  the  Cumberland  mountain.  Ibis  po- 
tion of  the  range,  which  in  oentral  Peon^jW 
nia,  in  the  r^oa  of  the  Jnniata,  sweadsoato 

its  greatest  braadtL  it  is  proposed  by  ^ 
Bogen  to  call  the  Middle  Honntain  Belt  Hx 
portion  of  the  Appaladiian  chain  represoiitd 
in  tb©  mi^,  already  referred  to,  of  ma  anthn- 
cite  region,  is  a  part  o(  this  belt   The  geokfi- 
cal  fonni^ons  It  contains  include  all  thoee  fm 
the  metamorphio  group  to  the  coal  inclnaT^ 
the  whole  series  of  stratified  rocks  of  tbe  w- 
called  Appalaohian  system — ^the  aggregate  thin- 
ness of  ^ich,  measured  as  they  appear  in  sx- 
oeeslon  at  the  sur&ce,  is  not  leas  than  7  mik 
The  highest  formation  of  the  series  is  tbs 
group  of  sandstones,  shales,  limestmie^  sai 
coal,  which  are  known  as  the  coal  meagom 
This  (the  coal  now  ui  bituminous  ebaraeter]  r- 
appeuB  in  its  order  upon  the  summit 
.fileghany,  dipping  down  ito  western  slqw  itt 
steeper  angle  than  the  inclination  of  tbeiwm- 
tain,  and  brin^png  in  other  and  higher  be&a 
the  distance  from  the  motmtain  increases.  In 
the  southern  part  of  PemOTlvania,  other  psit- 
lel  ridges  succeed  to  the  Alle^iany  momitainj: 
K^ro  Mount^n,  Laurel  Hill,  and  ChtBtmS 
Bi^^  ea/6h.  a  repetition  of  the  other,  at  ^ 
tances  about  10  miles  apart ;  and  each  oco^f- 
ing  nearly  as  great  U  breadth  as  the  vaD^ 
which  separate  them.    The  cq)ping  of  lhar 
summits  are  the  conglomerate  rooks,  whidmO' 
derlie  the  coal  measures.   These  strati 
over  the  orests  of  the  ridges,  prqjeeting  in 
diA,  and  on  eadi  dope  dlp^iw  hoM  w 
coal  measures,  which  m  the  vaaey-hillB  attu 
their  greatest  thickness.  Thus  the  suMBtntt 
appear  upon  the  sommita,  and  in  Dodnlitiif 
lines  pass  beneath  the  ndleys  to  reappear 
the  crest  of  the  next  ridge,  and  so  on  till  dip- 
ping down  the  western  slope  of  CJhertiat  Bidtt 
the  coal  measures  spread  in  neariy  horiantd 
strata  over  the  western  pjortion  of  Pennsym 
nia,  Maryland,  and  Vii^pnia.   Their  loweniw* 
layers  reappear  as  they  rise  to  the  sorfoce  up* 
the  other  margin  of  the  great  coal  basiii,  as » 
into  Ohio  aa  Zanesville.  and  thence  along  ■  b» 
extending  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sdota  IntM 
gentieneea  of  the  dips  of  the  strata,  this  v»- 
em  dope  presents  a  strikiiv  eontrsat  to  w 
highly  distoriwd  atratifioation  of  ^  Atlastit 
slope.  There  the  rock  fonnationa,  nearer  m 
dlstorbing  oaoses  whtoh  have  elevated 
mountains  and  metamorphosed  the  nxas  « 
the  moat  enrtecniidges^  an  tbioint  ido  ov- 
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used  and  intricate  poedtioiu,  and  pressed  into 
bids  and  'wrinkles,  tne  prevailing  inclination  of 
rhioh  la  torard  uie  sonth-east— as  horizontal 
ajers  of  heavy  doth,  pressed  laterally  hj  irrfr- 
iiatlble  fbroe  froan  one  end  of  the  pfle,  wtmld  be 
ifted  into  fblds,  vhose  general  ucUnation,  hy 
.he  falling  hack  of  arches,  woold  be  toward 
he  direction  where  the  force  is  applied.  The 
llrection  <rf  the  line  of  force  is  that  of  the 
-idges  thenuelres,  or  rather  of  the  anticlinal 
ind  synclinal  azes,  the  one  being  the  crest  of 
n'avo-like  form  into  which  the  strata  are  thrown, 
ind  the  other  the  troogh.  This,  too,  is  the 
line  of  the  great  flssnres,  which,  now  filled  with 
metallic  ores,  constitute  the  mineral  veins  of 
the  chain.  It  is  the  line  of  the  rents  oansed  by 
the  earthquakes  of  the  present  period ;  and  it 
ia  r^arded  by  the  Pnm  Rogers  as  the  line 
along  which  the  elevating  force  that  lifted  the 
mountiuns  extended  moving  onward  at  right 
angles  to  this  line,  with  a  wave-like  motiiHi,  till 
the  result  was  attained  of  placing  the  ridges  in 
their  present  po»tion&  Toward  we  sonth-east, 
whence  the  movement  proceeded,  tiie  axes  are 
crowded  near  together.  Toward  the  north- 
west they  are  repeated  at  distances  gradually 
increasing,  till  the  nndnlations  at  last  flatten 
out  and  die  away  in  the  horizontally  stratifled 
regions  of  the  west.  The  straishtness  or  rran- 
lar  cnrvatnre  of  these  axes,  ana  their  parcel- 
ism  in  distinct  groups,  continued  for  mstances 
sometimes  emonnting  to  over  100  miles,  with- 
out change  in  the  stratification  or  Ufpogrtaihj, 
cannot  Ml  to  exdte  the  astonishment  of  the 
geolo^eal  observer.  Among  these  a»s  are 
partienlariy  noticed  froh.  Sogers,  the 

atraight  ans  of  Ifontoor^s  BUlge  in  the  Susque- 
hanna region,  which  eztenda  about  ftO  miles ; 
the  beanhftilly  inflected  axu  of  Jack's  moun- 
tain, in  tiie  Potomac  region,  W  miles  in  length ; 
and  that  of  the  Enobly  mountain,  nearly  a 
continuation  of  the  last-named,  itself  100  miles 
long.  In  south-western  Yiiginia,  the  straight 
axis  of  Clinch  mountain  is  traced  for  more  tlian 
120  miles. — ^The  strata  of  the  Appalachian  as- 
tern are  all  of  marine  or  terrestnal  origin.  The 
fossils  ^ey  contmn  are  all  of  &milies  belong- 
ing to  the  salt  water,  or  plants  of  terrestrial 
growth.  The  latest  or  uppermost  groups  are 
tiiose  of  the  coal  formation.  Throughout  the 
whole  cluun  none  of  the  straUfled  ro^s  belong 
to  a  later  epoch.  Their  elevation,  then,  most 
have  taken  place  previously  to  tbose  periods^ 
when  the  upper  secondary  rocka,  that  lu>  opon 
the  extreme  eastern  border  of  the  Appalachiaa 
formations  were  deponted,  and  pre^oualy  to 
those  still  later  periods,  when  the  great  deposits 
of  tertiary  marls,  sandstones,  and  clays  were 
prodnoed,  which  cover  the  south-eastern  part 
of  our  country.  These  mountains  are  then  of 
much  older  date  than  the  Alps  or  the  Andes, 
upon  the  high  sommita  of  both  of  which  rest 
the  rocks  of  these  later  formations,  containing 
their  characteristic  marine  fosnls.  Baised 
probably  by  many  successive  impulses  exerted 
on  the  same  lines  (it  may  be  after  long  intervals 
TOL.L— 4S 
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of  rest),  l^e  rush  from  Die  retreating  waters 
appears  to  have  opened  those  gaps  through  the 
rtdges,  which  constitute  a  pecnliur  and  most  in- 
tMesting  feature  in  the  topiwn^by  and  soeneiy 
of  these  moontaine^  and  which  could  not  have 
been  prodnoed  by  tJw  action  of  any  existing 
Btreams.  The  same  rush  of  waters  acting  up<Mi 
piles  of  strata  various  degrees  of  haranesa, 
and  oonsequent  c^Mcitiea  of  resistance,  im- 
pressed upon  these  the  forms  ai^ropriate  to 
these  properties.  This  is  seen  in  the  sharp 
outline  of  ringte  beds  of  sandstone,  which  pro- 
ject from  the  rides  of  the  hilL  aroui^  whidi 
they  outcrop ;  and  in  the  reoemng  of  the  pro- 
file of  the  mountain  against  the  beds  of  softer 
shales  and  slates.  It  is  seen  on  a  grander  scale 
in  the  peouhar  forma  which  eaoh  of  the  rook 
formations  gives  to  the  hills  or  mountains  it 
composes,  and  which  enables  one  to  recogniu 
it  Wherever  met  with  1^  a  alanoe  at  the  to- 
pography. In  tiie  artule  lanoKAXfta,  this 
subject  is  again  reCnred  to.— -The  regular  ar- 
rangement of  the  rook  formationa  throu^out 
aU  their  findings  and  undulations,  la  rarely  dis- 
torbed  by  any  of  those  sudden  breaks  which 
are  oomrnxm  in  other  countries,  and  which 
bring  into  contact,  by  the  displacement  of  por- 
tions of  the  series,  strata  usaally  far  separated 
from  each  other.  These  '^faults," .however,  are 
met  with  in  several  of  the  states,  but  partion- 
larly  in  south-western  Vir^nia,  where  they  ex- 
tend for  about  100  miles  in  length,  their  course 
being  the  some  as  that  of  the  anticlinal  axes^ 
out  of  which  they  grow.  They  f^pear  to  have 
resulted  frtm  the  lateral  thnut  toward  the 
north-west,  <tf  the  folded  pUea  of  strata.  They 
are  observed,  alwi^  bemming  on  the  north- 
west ^e  of  the  anticlinal  ans,  in  traoinff  t^iese 
along  their  oourse,  the  strata  on  this  side  be- 
oommg  steeper  and  steeper,  till  at  last  they  are 
Inverted,  and  dip  toward  the  south-east.  At 
this  point  the  strata  appear  to  have  burst  asun- 
der along  the  line  m  greatest  onrvatore,  and 
the  souu-eastem  portion  to  have  been  lifted 
up,  brin^g  its  lower  strata  against  tiie  higher 
members  on  the  other  ride  of  the  line  of  frao- 
tnre.  The  depth  of  this  diriooation,  or  the  ex- 
tent of  the  displaoemenL  increases  toward  the 
centre  of  the  line  of  fault ;  and  where  the 
length  ot  this  Hue,  as  in  the  district  under  oon- 
rideration,  stretohee  akmg  for  100  miles  or 
more,  it  cannot  apgen  dii^oportional  that  the 
vertical  displacement  dionn  in  its  oantral  por- 
tions amount  to  ^  of  this  distance ;  and  that 
the  lower  groups  of  the  Appalachian  system, 
usually  separated  by  intervenmg  strata  of  4  or 
6  miles  in  thickness,  should  be  brought  in  (xm- 
tact,  so  that  the  edges  of  one  series  abut  anuneA 
the  edges  of  the  other.  Thus  the  lower  lime- 
stones of  the  great  valley  of  Yir^pnia  are  seen 
in  Montgomery  county,  and  thence  westward 
aloi^  the  line  of  the  Vir^nia  and  Tennessee 
nrilroad,  in  vertical  porition,  with  the  strata  oi 
the  far  more  elevated  series  conttuniog  coal- 
beds  dippii^  toward  them,  as  if  the  more  re- 
cent formations  passed  boteath  these  atuamA 
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Aronps.    "nie  fliemal  ipilnga,  which  are  of 
frequent  occnrrenoe  along  the  Appalachian 
chain,  and  particularly  so  in  Yir^ia,  flow  out 
almost  uniTersally^  on  the  lines  of  anticlinal 
axes,  or  of  the  faints.   Their  devated  tempera- 
tare  indicates  the  great  depth  from  which  they 
rise,  and  conseqaeatlj  that  to  which  the  folas 
and  fractures  of  the  stratification  reach. — The 
geological  fonoations  of  the  Appalachian  belt, 
comprising  all  the  groups  frcnn  the  granite  to 
the  coal,  are  abtmdantly  prodoctive  in  the  most 
important  ores  and  minerals,  wtiich  e^>eciall7 
belong  to  these  difforent  formationa    In  the 
aneieDt  granitio  rocks,  which  skirt  the  ed^  of 
the  lower  Btnrijfled  fixmationa,  and  sunetunes 
spnaA  out  over  broad  areas,  as  in  the  monn- 
tunouB  n^oa  west  of  Lake  Ohamplain^  in  the 
highlands  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  are 
found  inexhaustible  rapoutories  of  magnetic 
iron  oros,  which  already  are  worked  to  great 
extent  in  connection  with  the  Taluable  beds  of 
hematite  ores,  that  are  found  conveniently  near 
Uiem,  ranging  from  Canada  to  Alabama  along 
the  line  of  the  great  Appalachian  valley.  These 
beds  occur  in  great  depresdons  in  the.  lower 
limestones  and  metamorphic  slates  of  this 
range,  and  sometimes  in  veins  in  the  same 
rocks,  and  are  worked  in  every  one  of  the 
States  through  which  this  passes,  everywhere 
presenting  the  same  peculiar  featorea.  Haj 
■re  ftvqnenUy  of  extracndiuary  extent,  and 
though  worked  in  several  instances  for  more 
than  100  years,  the  actual  depth  to  which  they 
reach,  and  their  real  nature,  hea  never  beoi 
Iblly  explained,   Together  vrith  tiie  magnetic 
ores,  they  furnish  the  supplies  for  a  very  large 
proportion  of  all  the  iron  manufactured  in  the 
United  States;  and  the  nomeroos  bo^es  of 
them  still  untouched,  are  a  provision  for  still 
larger  demands  for  ^nerationa  to  come.  The 
value  of  these  repositories  can  hu^y  be  over- 
estimated, particmarly  vhea  conndered  in  con- 
nection with  the  long  extent    their  range,  not 
fisr  back  from  the  cms^  and  the  enormous  sup- 
plies of  mineral  oool  that  can  be  oonTOnientJy 
DTOufdit  to  ^fect  thdr  reduction.    Ear  mora 
valuable  are  they  tiian  the  gold  fonnd  in  the 
granitic  and  metamorphic  nwks  of  the  eastern 
ranges,  though  this,  judging  frtim  tiie  produc- 
tion of  certain  localities  in  the  southern  states, 
would,  if  exposed  by  the  great  irreg^aritiea  of 
the  snrfaoe,  like  those  of  California,  be  found 
as  rich  and  abundant  as  there.   It  is  worked  in 
allavial  deposits  enriched  from  the  auriferous 
veins ;  and  these  also  contain  ores  of  copper 
and  lead,  and  occasionally  of  silver.  Iliese 
deposits  and  veins  are  met  with  in  the  valley  of 
the  Chaudidre  below  Quebec,  and  are  again 
seen  in  a  few  localities  in  Vermont ;  but  thdr 
neat  develonneut  is  <m  the  eastern  borders  of 
the  Appalacntana,  south  d  the  Potomac.  The 
ores  met  with  in  the  rodoB  of  the  Ap- 
^ystem  have  nevw  proved  of  great 
loe.  They  are  fomid  along  the  range 
of  the  talooae  and  micaceous  slates  of  the  Bine 
Bi^  u  well  as  asBoclated  with  the  gcdd  fuc 


ther  toward  the  soiith*«8Bt  In  Yirghiis,  fbcss 
dates  produce  some  workable  beds  nf  lead 
and  diq)Iay  occanonally  attractive  appeanBcei 
of  copper;  but  so  far,  no  mines  w  tbe  ores 
have  been  profitably  worked,  except  in  the 
counties  of  Floyd,  Cwroll,  and  Grayson,  near 
the  borders  of  North  Giuvlina.  erom  tbe» 
mines,  discovered  only  within  S  or  4  years,  the 
production  of  copper  ores  shipped  to  the  noith 
in  the  years  186S  and  1856,  has  been  abod 
8,000,000  lbs.  per  annom.  Upon  the  saiM 
range,  and  in  the  same  ge(dogical  formstioc^ 
the  mines  opened  aboat  uie  year  1862,  oa  Ik 
aonthem  line  of  Polk  coun^,  Tenn.,  which  ii 
also  the  north  line  of  the  state  of  Georp, 
have  proved  highly  productive,  the  prindpil 
ore  bemg  a  rich  black  oxide  of  copper,  resultui; 
from  the  decompontion  of  the  pyritons  ores  on 
the  "  back "  of  the  veins,  into  which  ores  it 

{tasaes,  as  the  veins  are  worked  below  wiHt 
evel.   The  great  extent  and  prodactivenesof 
the  lodes  of  this  district  give  promise  its 
becoming  one  of  the  most  important  cc^ 
mining  localities  of  the  United  States.  In  Aev 
Jersey,  the  same  range  produces  the  remaii- 
able  red  oxides  of  rinc  associated  with  Tmi- 
Unite,  which  are  worked  together,  the  <h»  u 
produce  the  white  zinc  paint,  and  the  other  i 
superior  quality  of  iron  for  the  manu&ctnrerf 
ubeA.  FuHmt  south  along  the  same  belt, « 
found  In  the  TiA^^g^  TaHer  and  in  Tif"^*** 
connfy,  Penn.,  the  valuable  rilicates  and  or- 
bonatea  of  nnc,  called  calamine,  which  ut 
worked  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  red  oxids 
of  New  Jersey.   Veins  of  lead  ore  are  foowi 
in  several  of  the  formations;  and  in  Wjtln 
county  in  south-western  "Virrinia,  a  mine  in  tie 
great  limestone  formation  naa  'beea  worked 
with  some  interruptions  for  more  tlun  IM 
years.  These  lead  veins,  however,  of  the  lovtf 
members  of  the  Appalachian  system,  have  ^ 
the  most  part  proved  of  littie  importance;  in- 
deed, throughout  the  range  of  tiie  motutaiu 
none  of  the  formationa  above  tiie  metamoi^ 
rooks  are  ri<di  in  any  other  metallic  ores,  uu 
the  hematites  which  are  occanonally  met  litb, 
the  red  foadlif^na  iron  ores  of  Formstioa  >o- 
V.  of  the  Pennsylvania,  survey,  called  In  Ner 
York  the  Clinton  group,  and  the  aigiUica™ 
ores  of  the  coal  measnres.  The  fossiliferow  (« 
follows  the  outcrop  of  the  red  and  vari^ted 
slates  and  shales,  in  which  it  is  fonnd  « i 
stratum  of  18  inches  to  S  feet  in  thictnes^ 
passing  across  the  states  of  Fennsylnn^ 
^buyland,  and  Yirginia,  and  being  met  with  wo 
extensively  worked  along  the  shores  of  Oneia 
lake,  and  south  of  Lake  Ontario  in  New  T«t 
It  stretches  on  across  the  Niagara  into  C«n«» 
■West,  and  is  everywhere  regarded  ss  s  Tarn- 
ble  ore  of  iron,  for  its  richness,  the  ea«witt 
which  it  is  reduoed,  and  the  ftvoraue  emct  n 
has  tn  regnlatiDg  the  running    blast  foiotett 
when  i£ed  wTtii  other  orefc   The  carhoM- 
oeons  and  aigilhiceous  ores  of  the  coal  fon^ 
supply  mai^  of  the  fbraaces  in  vreetem  mn- 
VylTaofa,  and  are  nude  to  prodoce  Uige  qottth 
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ties  of  choiip  inm  wwked  wUb  the  ftiel  sappUed 
by  the  beds  of  coal,  that  occur  as  alternating 
beds  with  those  which  furnish  the  ores.  No 
rook  formation  is  more  nsefnl  to  man  for  the 
variety  and  value  of  its  productions,  than  the 
true  coal  formation.  It  furnishes  the  great 
supplies  of  anthracite  and  hitnminoua  coal,  oeds 
of  fire-claj,  and  west  of  the  Alleghany  ridge 
abundant  beds  of  limestone.  Salt  water  is  od- 
ttuned  by  boring  artesian  weUs  to  lower  mem- 
bers of  the  series,  and  the  brine  flows  up  or  is 
pumped  up  into  the  valleys,  to  be  evaporated  by 
the  oombwitioD  of  the  coal  found  in  the  neigh- 
bwing  hills.  In  manj  localities,  where  the 
salt-bearing  rocks  ^>proaoh  the  sot&oe,  the 
brine  is  more  readily  obtained  in  large  qnanti- 
Uea,  and  the  coal  is  transported  for  its  evapora- 
tion. The  formations  ttiat  fhmish  the  salt,  alao 
contain  great  beds  of  gypsum.  Onondaga 
county  in  New  York  is  famous  for  these  pro- 
ductions, and  in  Washington  county  in  south- 
western Virginia,  solid  beds  of  salt  are  struck  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  extensive  plaster  depos- 
its.— As  the  Alleghanies  abound  in  the  most 
useful  mineral  productions,  so  their  surface  has 
been  dothed  with  the  most  useful  species  of 
trees.  From  one  extremity  of  their  range  to 
the  other,  they  have  furnished  large  supplies  (Mf 
the  valuable  white  pine ;  and  many  of  the  less 
aooeadUs  districts  of  the  belt  still  abonnd  with 
it  Far  toward  the  north,  npra  the  better  soils 
of  Hio  mountains,  the  luurd-wood  forests  pre- 
viul — the  fine  sugar-maple,  of  the  curly  and 
bird's-eye  varieties,  its  wood  harder  wd  closer 
than  that  of  more  southern  growth.  Bo  of  the 
white  birch,  the  tree  which  supplied  the  In- 
dians in  a  single  piece  the  bark  for  one  of  their 
canoes.  The  ash  and  the  beech  also  attain  their 
highest  state  of  perfection  in  the  mc»t  fertile 
soil  of  these  northern  mountcuns.  Upon  the 
poorer  lands,  and  along  the  ravmes  of  the 
mountains,  the  "  black  growth  "  flourishes— -the 
evergreena,  as  the  different  species  of  the  pine 
fsmily — ^the  spruce,  the  hemlock,  cedw,  and 
balaam-fir;  And  in  the  swampa,  the  haokmatao^ 
or  laroh.  The  varieties  <tf  the  oak  upear  &r- 
ther  Mmth  upon  ^e  range,  tbeee  and  the  chest- 
nut  taking  the  place  of  the  mjmle,  birch,  and 
beech,  and,  to  some  extent,  of  ibe  eveKreens 
also.  The  large  cherry  tree,  so  valuable  for  its 
timber,  is  met  with  in  Fennqrlvania,  scattered 
upon  the  mountains.  In  western  ud  south- 
western Virginia,  it  forms  forests  of  itself;  but 
its  timber  ia  in  tiiis  region  applied  to  little  use. 
The  white  oak,  the  white  poplar,  and  the  white 
and  yellow  pines,  and  the  cnestnut,  are  the  valu- 
able forest  trees  of  the  mountains  of  Yirginia. 
In  some  localities  still  forther  south,  the  dark 
growth  of  the  coniferea  cover  the  summits,  as 
found,  for  instance,  by  Prof.  Guyot  in  the 
group  in  North  Oarolina,  named  the  Black 
monntains,  for  the  dark  fiulage  of  iU  balsam- 
firs,  spruce,  and  hemlock.  Among  the  flowering 
shruM,  none  are  more  beaatifld  than  the  varie- 
ties of  kalmia  and  rhododendron,  whidi  are 
fonnd  in  the  greatest  profouon  upon  the  dopes 
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of  tbe  Aneghanies  aod  along  their  wtiat- 
eonrses,  giving  to  the  rough  places  of  the 
monntains  the  rich  colors  that  aaom  our  culti- 
vated gardens.  But  tiiough  most  beautifol  in 
appearance,  the  laurel  is  regarded  with  any 
tnmg  but  favor  by  the  ex]dorers  of  these  monn- 
tmns.  To  penetrate  the  "  laurel  swamps,"  as 
the  thickets  of  these  bushes  are  called,  ts  like 
forcing  one*s  way  through  the  chwparals  of  the 
tropics.  Though  the  son  may  some  brightly 
over  head,  a  compass  is  as  necessary  as  in  the 
darkest  d^y ;  and  withont  frequent  reference  to 
it,  the  most  experienced  woodman  is  often 
"  turned  around,"  as  he  threads  his  way  throng 
the  intricate  mazes  of  this  tangled  growth. 

AFPALAOmOOLA.  I.  A  river,  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  Chattahoochee  and  Flint  rivers 
in  the  south-western  part  of  Georgia,  which,  after 
running  southerly  100  miles  through  Qwr^  and 
Florida,  empties  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico  throng 
Appalachicola  bay.  It  is  navigable  for  steam* 
boats  through  its  whole  course,  and  vrith  its 
branches  is  supposed  to  drain  not  &r  from 
20,000  square  miles.  The  tide  runs  up  60 
miles.  If.  A  bay  on  the  western  side  of  Florida, 
between  St.  George's  island  and  the  mainland. 
It  is,  in  &ct,  an  estuary,  formed  by  the  river  of 
the  same  name.  III.  The  capital  of  Franklin 
county,  Florida,  on  a  bluff  at  the  month  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  185  milea  aonth-weit 
from  Tallahassee,  is  one  of  the  most  oon^dera- 
ble  commercial  cities  in  the  state,  large  quanti* 
ties  of  cotton  being  shipped  here  by  steamboat& 
It  is  the  seat  of  admiralty  Jurisdiction,  and  pos- 
sesses one  weekly  newspmer,  Popalati<m  in 
I860,  1,000. 

APPANOOSE,  a  county  in  Iowa,  on  the 
southern  border  of  the  state,  a^oining  Missouri, 
has  an  area  of  610  square  miles.  The  river 
Ohariton,  which  flows  diagonally  in  direction 
through  it,  and  numerous  smaller  streams,  fbr- 
nish  ample  water  power,  while  ihe  rolling 
prairies  which  cover  a  large  part  of  the  snrfiuie 
are  fertile,  and  the  water  courses  are  borda«d 
by  tracts  of  timber.  ICnoh  of  the  oood^  la 
Btin  mumltirated,  however,  the  first  settlement 
having  been  made  in  1646.  The  great  sta^e  is 
Indian  com.  The  products  in  18B6were 667,440 
bushels  of  com,  126,827  of  oats,  12,218  poonda 
of  wool,  and  82,878  of  butter.  Large  beds  of 
stone  coal  have  been  found  at  several  points. 
Capital,  Oentreville.  Population  in  1866, 7,709. 

APPAKATUS,  a  name  given  to  a  set  of  im- 
plements or  utensils  employed  in  the  search  for 
scienliflo  truth,  or  in  its  illustration.  It  is  used 
thus  in  contradistinction  to  tools,  which  are  the 
implements  of  an  artisan  or  mechanic,  while 
apparatus  is  employed  by  an  artist.  A  carpen- 
ter uses  tools,  on  electrician  or  a  chemist  em- 
ploys i^paratns. 

APPARENT,  in  aatnmomy,  sometSmea  stands 
in  opposition  to  real,  as  when  we  spedc  of  the 
apparent  motitm  the  son,  which  is  in  fact  a 
motion  of  the  earth,  which  we  in  our  minds 
transfer  to  the  sun,  as  a  child  transfers  the 
motiflQ  of  the  boat  cm  which  he  atanda  to  the 
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ihore.  At  other  timcB  qq>trant  Is  used  for  the 
imocHrreoted  obserrttioii,  as  vhen  (^parent  alti- 
tude is  ^>oken  0^  whic&  Bignifies  the  aotoal  alti- 
tude of  the  star  above  the  horizon  as  eeen  by 
tiie  obserrer,  while  trae  altitude  is  the  altitude 
after  oorrecting  for  refraction,  dip,  parallax,  &o. 
Apparent  time  is  the  time  07  the  sun,  while 
true  time  ia  time  hj  the  dock,  or  mean  time. 
Apparent  days  are  sometimes  longer  than  S4 
hoars,  sometimes  shorter^  averaginff  24  hoars, 
and  clocks  are  made  to  run  regulany  24  hours 
for  this  averaffe  time  from  noon  to  noon. 

AFFABITIONj  a  apeotral  illu^on,  by  means 
of  wMch  an  imaginary  ol^eot  prodnees  tiie  im- 
preeslon  of  reality  on  one  or  more  <rf  the  organs 
of  sense.  Aj^iariticaa  nsaaUy  representing  hu- 
man, bat  sometimes  diTine,  angelic,  demoniac, 
twote,  or  &nt8stio  beings,  have  been  oonunon 
In  aH  ages  of  the  world.  The  great  mass  of 
mankind  never  percdve  apparitions,  and  are 
nnable  to  perceive  them,  even  when  they  are 
sud  to  be  present,  and  to  be  sensible  to  the 
right,  hearing,  and  touch  of  those  who  have  the 
peculiar  Ucmty  or  disease  of  ghost-seeing.  This 
raculty  does  not  belong  to  man  in  his  normal 
state ;  it  is  a  fnnotion  of  abnormal  cerebration, 
onr  knowledge  in  regard  to  which  is  very  un- 
aatiafiwtory  in  many  important  particulars.  A 
Iwge  proportion  of  persons  in  the  states  of  in- 
umty  ^eluding  delirium  Uvmens),  somnam- 
bnlino,  and  dxeuofng,  and  a  very  Binall  yropot' 
tdon  of  QujM  in  the  possesaion  <ff  tiu&t  normal 
otHuoionaneai^  perouve  iq>paritioD8.  These  ep- 
paritloiu,  seen  in  difi^«nt  states,  aB.  i^pear  to 
bear  a  great  resemblance  to  «aeh  other.  They 
may  be  divided  into  olassea  aooording  to  the 
manner  ui  which  they  are  perceived.  The 
largest  class  is  of  thoee  which  are  seen;  the 
second  class  includes  those  which  are  only 
heard  by  their  voice,  step,  or  the  rustiing  or 
thdr  garments  (for  the  divine,  angelic,  and  hu- 
man apparitions  are  osuallf  dressed  In  the  fiish- 
ion  supposed  to  be  appropriate  to  their  age,  sex, 
or  conmtion) ;  the  third  class  makes  impreceions 
on  the  sense  of  touch ;  and  the  fourth  class  is  of 
thoae  wbioh  are  perceived  two  or  m<«e  of 
the  add  senses ;  for,  of  ooorse,  smell  and  taste 
are  not  used  for  perceiving  (duMts  anymore 
than  for  percdving  real  human  odngs.  Vldble 
^fpaiitions  are  usually  smoke-like  in  appear- 
ance, and  more  or  less  transparent;  but  the 
Impressions  made  by  scnne  on  the  senses  of 
hearing  and  toudi  are  predsely  nmilar  to  the 
impressions  made  by  oqjects  whose  reality  is 
admitted  by  all.  Appfuitions  may  be  again 
divided  into  thoeo  which  are  supposed,  when 
perceived,  to  he  mere  illasioQsof  sense,  and  those 
which  are  supposed  to  be  objective  realities. 
Perhaps  the  most  noted  case  of  an  apparition 
known  to  be  illusory  is  that  of  ^col^  a  book- 
neller  ot  Berlin,  who  read  a  paper  on  his  ezpe- 
lience  with  apparitions  before  tiie  royal  acad- 
emy of  Berlin,  in  170D.  While  he  was  ill,  the 
epeettea  ai  a  nnmber  of  hnman  bdngs  appeared 
to  him  day  after  day  fu- several  mfmtihs.  Some 
ftf  these  were  the  pT'flptwmiH  of  UTing  IHen^ 


but  most  were  strangers.    The  same  Smi 
came  to  yiAt  him  duly,  followed  him  «m 
spoketohim  and  to  each  other,  sothatheead 
hear  fbsm  ^stinctlv,  and  moTod  about  like 
ing  persons.   Fimdly,  to  get  rid  of  thdr]s4 
enoe,  he  submitted  to  be  leeched ;  and,  is  j 
lost  blood,  they  moved  abont  more  slowlj,  bi 
came  filter  in  appearance,  and  before  nigke 
that  day  they  had  forever  disappeared  lb 
the  perception  of  apparitions  is  owing  to  ui  11 
normal  ^ate  of  the  brain  is  now  the  ^mH 
opinion  of  phyaologists  and  patbologisu  h 
whether  that  state  is  a  phase  of  insanitjbi 
A^nted  question.  TSauj  persons  whom  li 
world  is  not  willing  to  bdiere  insane,  hsntr 
serted  tiie  oli^edive  reality  of  appaiiHont 
witnessed  by  their  own  senses.  Amon^ii-;* 
peraoas  are  Socrates,  Joan  of  Arc,  Tasso^  Ob^ 
fin,  SwedenlKnv,  Oazotte,and  a  Tastnombff:; 
others,  who  eithw  were  not  in  frequent  ia^ 
course  with  apparitions,  or  have  not  a  inn- 
wide  repntataon,  and  therefore  do  not  iear--. 
to  be  specially  named  here.    How  or  when  i 
belief  in  apparitions  originated  cannot  do' 
be  disoovered ;  bat  that,  when  once  csngijasA. 
the  belief  should  have  fonnd  generu  itn 
among  men,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  drilizstii 
was  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  whole  pi- 
gresB  of  ■superstition.   Men  in  every  ige  ec 
country  have  bdieved  in  the  oljective  ra^ 
Hi  ^nwritions,  and  1^  beKef  was  neaHjo 
TeTBunntil  within  the  laat  fanndred  jemu 
oept  among,  the  sects  which  denied  the  iniiii<r 
tau^  of  the  soul,  and  perhape  some  of  the 
est  savages,  who  had  not  risen  to  the  concept 
of  a  purely  spiritual  existence.   The  skejm 
and  atheistical  philosophy  of  the  IStii  coitoc 
saggested  doubts  of  the  reali^  of  these  if^^ 
tions,  and  threw  ridicule  oo  their  testinKHf: 
and  the  result  has  been  a  gradually  extin^ 
disbelief  of  their  objective  existence,  and  i* 
genend  adoption,  among  intelligeDt  men,  olth 
Sieory  that  the  reported  ghosts  of  past  ^jj 
present  times  are  or  were  mere  illnsions  w 
senses.   Neverthdese,  £tith  in  ghosts  Etill  [«- 
vailfl,  and  will  i»obaUy  long  prevail,  maof^ 
lightened  nstioDs.  Persona  In  that  itassm 
Btate  whldi  pramitB  the  peroration  d^qi» 
tions  possess  soises  or  means  of  knowleoge^ 
passing,  in  some  respects,  the  ntHnul  toei- 
and  tiiose  persons  often  imagine  tlatp 
knowledge  is  commonicated  bya  ^osf.  3"" 
a  person  in  a  dream,  or  in  somnMnbuIism.  * 
even  sometimes  inUie  waking  condidoiJ,*^ 
scribes  events  occurring  at  a  great  distasw,  si« 
absolutdy  unknowable  to  any  man  in  the 
mal  state,  in  the  same  place ;  or  he  P«f"^ 
the  best  medicine  for  a  pereon  in  ill  healtji 
foretells  accuratdy  the  flitare  progress  ot 
disease.   Snob  phenomena  occnr  freq°^"^ 
the  mesmeric  state:  and  the  '^P^^'v^U 
human  knowledge  is  often  asonbed  to 
tion  derived  from  n^ts,  and  the  e™en«  v 
pears  so  strongthataoooidersMennmbtfJ 

athdsts  have  been  converted  I?  »  ""^^ 
the  beginuiBg  of  tiiia  oentor,  JmV  oam>' 
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tieraun  author  of  high  moral  and  ii^eotoal 
wort^  pnUiahed  hia  OeiUerttaide  (tnuulated 
into  KDj^lah  mider  the  title  of  **Fnenmatolo- 
gj^  to  int>Te  the  realitj  of  apparitiona;  and 
aboat  the  year  1840  Un.  Oattaartne  Crowe^  a 
verr  re«>eGtable  English  lady  and  anthoreaa, 
pnulshed  her  "  Nightside  of  Natnre,^*  for  the 
same  purpose.  In  1848,  a  religions  sect,  called 
SpiritualLsta,  or  Spiritists,  was  foonded  in  the 
United  States,  on  the  doctrines  tliat  the  spirito 
or  apparitions  of  deceased  persons  are  ohjective 
realities,  £reqnentlr  yiat  the  living,  are  visible, 
^>eak  so  as  to  be  heard,  and  give  true  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  a  new  life  vhidi  \te^ii»  after 
the  death  of  the  body.  This  Spiritist  sect  was 
■aid  to  number  1,000,000  believers  in  1866. 
Among  them  are  several  thousand  persons  of 
•11  Age&  sexes,  conditions  of  society,  and  classes 
of  voxaa,  who  profess  to  frequently  see,  tonoh, 
and  omverse  with  spirits;  and  many  <»  these 
ghostpfews  have  an  exoulmi  lepntation  fm 
probity  and  oleamess  of  thondit.  The  most 
oomprahensive  and  satasfiictory  oook  on  appa- 
ritions  is  that  of  Dr.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  en^ 
tied  "  HaUndnations ;  or,  the  Rational  Hlsbay- 
of  Appariti<nia,  Vinous,  Dreams,  Eostaqy,  Ka^ 
netism,  and  Somnambulism." 

A^ARITOBS,  the  general  name  for  the 
public  servants  of  the  magistrates  at  Borne,  in- 
cluding the  snmmouers,  interpreters,  Uctors, 
heralds,  scribes,  and  others.  They  were  so 
named  because  they  were  always  at  hand  to 
receive  and  execute  the  orders  of  the  magis- 
trates. Id  En^and,  an  apparitor  is  either  the 
beadle  in  a  nniveru^,  who  carries  the  mace,  or 
the  moasongar  <^  a  siuritDal  ooiu%  who  awea 
the  prooess. 

APPEAL,  in  law,  la  the  removal  of  a  caue 
ftom  an  inferior  to  a  superior  oonrt,  for  the 
purpose  of  reviewing  the  decision  or  sentence 
of  the  inferior  tribunal.  The  right  of  wpeal 
was  unknown  to  the  anoient  Germans,  and  very 
impMftctly  recognized  by  the  Roman  law,  hot 
it  u  now  well  semed  to  1>e  the  oiUy  direct  check 
on  incapacity  and  malfeaswoe  in  the  ministers 
ttf  justice,  and  is  everywhere  regarded  as  neces- 
sary to  a  sound  and  wholesome  administrap 
tion  of  law.  Every  precaution  should  be  taken 
to  guard  agunst  the  vexatious  delays  which  are 
the  too  mqnent  acoompaniment  at  modem 
law,  by  whicuk  a  wealthy  suitor  may  protract 
the  final  issue,  and  haraaa  a  weakw  <^>pon«it. 
A  wholesome  check  oa  the  improper  use  of  the 
right  of  appeal  haa  been  adopted  in  some  Brit- 
i^  colonial  courts,  viz. :  tiie  payment  into  court 
of  the  sum  in  dispute,  the  ^>poiutment  of  a  re* 
cciver  for  lands,  or  security  in  other  cases  after 
verdictby  the  party  appealing.  The  dependence 
of  aright  of  appeal  on  ux6  amount  of  the  cause  of 
action,  seems  an  error,  inasmach  as  the  prinoiples 
of  law  are  immutable  and  not  r^erable  to  vuue. 
The  finding  of  a  jury  on  simple  matter  of  fiut, 
cannot  be  reviewed  at  common  law.  If^  how- 
ever, it  be  a  perverse  verdict,  given  in  c^en 
defiance  of  common  sense  and  the  univeraat 
opinion  of  wmnVintij  or  if  their  aaseaament  of 
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damages  be  ezoesuve,  or  lastly,  if  the  jury,  or 
any  oi  them,  be  guilty' of  misconduct,  the  court, 
without  usurping  the  ftmotton  of  a  juiy,  may  di- 
rect a  new  tnaL  The  decision,  on  purely  legal 
questions,  of  any  single  judge,  may  be  reviewed 
by  the  ooart  of  whioa  he  is  a  member,  and  the 
deddona  oi  the  eourts  may  be  reviewed  by  the 
supreme  court,  on  sppetL — ^In  En^ond,  the 
some  general  laws  prevaiL  The  tribunals  alone 
differ.  Doubtful  points  of  conmion  law  were 
formerly  reserved  by  the  presiding  judge  at  tbe 
trial  (who,  however,  might,  on  his  own  ro- 
spondbility,  decline  to  reserve  the  p<nnt),  and 
then  arguea  before  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
oonrt  at  Westmiuster.  Becently,  however,  a 
criminal  court  of  ^peal  has  been  regularly  or- 

rlzed,  composed  of  the  same  august  body, 
civil  matters,  an  appeal  lies  from  the  l^tl 
deoinimof  anng^  court  to  tiie  15  judgea  of  all 
the  snperiOT  oouiita.  This  is  oalled  a  praceeding 
in  error,  and  must  be  grounded  on  ithe  reow^ 
and  not  on  auyquestion  of  fact  or  interlocutory 
proceeding.  The  appeal  lies  from  cidoniu 
oofirts  also  to  the  judicial  committee  o(  the 
privy  council;  from  vice-chancellors  to  the 
ohaaoellor,  and  from  him  to  the  house  of  lords. 
In  matters  (juasi-eccleBiastical  and  in  matters 
purely  eoclesuurticaL  there  is  also  a  system  of  ap- 
peal, the  last  resort  being  the  judiciid  committee 
of  the  privj  council,  theoretically  styled  an  ap- 
peal to  the  queen  in  council — ^The  process  of  ap- 
peal in  the  courts  of  this  country  resembles,  in  its 
general  features,  that  which  obtains  iu  Eiwland. 
The  losing  party  may  remove  the  record  from 
the  infieriw  to  the  siqwrior  ooort.  If  he  raise 
hisol^eotions  at  a  pn^r  stage  of  the  cause,  and 
observe  the neoassarrfonnuities  in  preparing 
and  iHesdDg  them.  The  course  of  procedure  is 
regulated  by  the  prin<u[des  of  the  common  law, 
statutory  proviuons,  and  rules  of  court  The 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  exercises  an 
appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  state  court*, 
where  the  validity  of  a  treaty  or  statute  o^  or 
authority  exercised  under,  the  United  States  ia 
drawn  in  question,  and  the  decision  is  against 
that  validity ;  or  where  the  validity  of  any  state 
authority  is  drawn  in  question  on  the  ground 
of  its  repugnancy  to  the  constitution,  treaties, 
or  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  decision 
is  in  fiivor  of  its  validity ;  or  where  a  qnestiw 
of  oonstmotion  upon  tike  oomtituttoi,  a  treaty, 
atatate,  or  onnmiasioa  of  the  United  States 
aiise^  and  the  deoirion  Is  ^^ainstthe  dtum  un- 
der the  authority  of  either.  All  civil  causes, 
where  the  matter  in  controversy  ia  <^  a  suffi- 
cient pecuniary  value,  may  be  removed,  on  ap- 
peal  from  the  United  States  dronit  or  district 
oonrt,  into  the  supreme  court ;  but  a  orimlnai 
case  cumot  be  so  carried  up  unless  the  two 
Judges,  who  may  nt  at  the  trial,  differ  in  opin- 
ion upon  a  material  point,  whidi  they  sometimes 
preteiid  to  do,  in  order  to  bring  an  important 

anestion  before  the  highest  tribunal  known  to 
le  law.  The  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States 
exercise  an  appdiate  jurisdictiiHi  ovot  all  cases 
brought  in  the  diatriet  oonrta,  enept  where  the 
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matter  in  oontroTermr  u  of  very  small  pecrmiaiT' 
Talne.  Each  of  the  tJmted  States  courts  has  ex- 
olnsiTe  and  original  joriBdiotion  in  oertun  daases 
of  cases;  as  have  also  almost  all  the  Ughest  State 
ooorta.  But  in  New  York,  tliere  is  a  oonrt  of 
appeals,  oraanized  boIAj  tar  the  pnipoae  <^ 
huuiog  and  deciding  appetHa  ttom  hoferior  tri- 
bunals. It  consists  of  8  judges,  4  of  whom  are 
elected  directly  hj  the  people,  while  the  other 
4  are  selected  from  the  ^urtioes  of  the  supreme 
court  (the  next  court  in  dignity)  having  the 
shortest  time  to  serve. — ^In  ^i^ce,  incor- 
rect decisions  are  also  held  in  check  by  a  sys- 
tem of  ^peals.  The  first  regularly  organized 
tribunals  of  wpeal  in  France  were  about  the 
reign  of  Louis  iX  The  French  right  of  appeal, 
especially  in  criminal  cases,  seems  to  Ameri- 
can or  I^ish  observers  to  be  often  frivolously 
exercised.  The  French  courts  of  appeal  may 
diacba^  or  amend  the  Judgments  of  the  courts 
below,  and  may  reduce  w  inorease  punishmenta 
or  the  M(nmiai7  awards  of  Juries.  Thetlieory 
of  the  Fhinch  ^ipeal  seems  to  be  a  snbmiBBion 
of  the  Acta  as  at^ed  in  the  proceedings  to  the 
court  of  appeal,  to  whose  Judgm^t  all  deduc- 
tions whatsoever  are  referred. — In  Germany, 
the  system  of  appeal  was  oommenoed  in  1496, 
and  is  now  greauy  elaborated ;  the  courts  are 
of  the  1st,  Sd,  and  8d  instance.  The  appeals 
may  be  based  either  on  matters  of  law  or  fact 
Each  kingdom  has  its  own  tribunals,  and 
the  smaller  principalities  are  associated  to- 
gether in  districts,  for  the  purposes  of  courts 
of  appeal.  The  proceedings  of  the  German 
courts,  like  those  of  the  En^ish  court  of  chan- 
oeiT,  are  ezoessively  proUx  and  tedious,  and 
ennnHj  in  writing— the  argnments  only  bdlng 
<»«1:  u)^  essence  being  contained  in  the  plead- 
ings, as  deductions  from  the  &cts, — B^ae  the 
sense  in  which  we,  in  modem  parlance,  use  the 
woi^  appeal,  proceedings  of  historical  interest 
known  as  appeals,  were  formerly  recognized  in 
English  law,  wherein  the  term  was  used  as  de- 
rived from  the  French  e^pell&r,  to  summon  or 
challenge.  An  offender  on  lus  trial  might,  by 
permission  of  the  court,  confess  the  charge,  and 
"appeal"  another  person  as  the  instigator  or  ac- 
complice of  his  crime,  who,  thereupon,  might 
be  put  on  his  trial,  or  %ht  his  accuser.  If  he 
was  acquitted  w  if  he  conquered,  the  accuser 
was  hanged  on  his  own  confesdon ;  if  convicted 
or  Tanqnished,  the  aoonser  was  pardoned,  as  for 
serrioe  done  to  the  state.  ^Hatihew  Hale  de- 
nounced this  practice,  and  it  ftiU  into  disiae, 
although,  by  various  statutes  now  repealed,  tlie 
indemnity,  and  even  the  reward  of  approvers, 
was  long  mwntained. — A  party  injured  by  a 
felony,  his  widow  or  heirs  might  also  appeal 
the  offender  for  the  price  of  blood,  and,  subse- 
quently, for  the  purpose  of  punishment  This* 
was  distinct  fi^m  a  crown  prosecution.  The 
appellee,  the  person  accused,  could  then  demand 
his  vrager  of  battle,  which  the  accuser,  if  a  peer, 
a  citizen  of  London,  a  woman,  a  priest,  an  in- 
fimt,  or  above  60,  roi^bt  decline.  There  was 
one  other  cause  in  which  the  ^pellant  might 


decline  to  fight,  for  example,  if  the  spptQ 
were  taken  in  the  fact  The  combat  commetrcj 
by  the  ^pellee  throwing  down  faisg^ov^  wU 
was  lifted  by  the  at^>dlaDt,  whereupoi  ai 
parfrf  affirmed  catestniealb',  1^  an  oadi,  q 
tmth  ot  the  aocniation  and  dwiiaL  cattMl 
"  and  this  I  will  prove  against  thee  \j  i 
body."   Thereupon  the  parties  must  prom 
to  fight,  with  dob  and  hnckler,  in  the  pmei 
of  the  court,  frx)m  sunrise  to  the  ^pewuni^ 
the  stars  in  the  evening.   If  the  ^peUantm 
vanquished  the  appellee  was  acquitted,  tnihl 
his  action  against  the  appellant,  who  was  tb::.> 
upon  declared  infamous:  if  the  appellee 
vanqui^ed,  he  was  hanged  forthwith.  ^ 
costom,  known  to  the  ancient  Teutou  c' 
adopted  by  the  Franks  and  tJie  nations  S 
airy,  is  no  doubt  the  precursor  of  the  awk 
practice  of  duelling.    The  last  oceaaoi^ 
which  tiie  ^qpeal  and  wager  of  battle  wm^ 
was  in  1818,  when  a  defendant  having  hmt 
ornitted  in  a  very  strong  ease  of  rwe  tad  e: 
der,  the  brother  and  next  heir  of  the  deco-- 
"  q>pealed  "  him.   The  appellee  waged  lib  be 
tie,  whereupon  the  appellant  all^^  anz- 
stances  so  conciunve  of  the  appellee's  goSi  t 
exempted  him  (the  appellant)  from  ^ti: 
The  judges  decided  that  the  &cte  were  ins^- 
cient  to  sustain  his  claim  of  exemption,  vlkf^ 
upon  the  appellant  withdrew  from  the  muf- 
tion.   The  wager  of  battle  was  aholiawdilt 
next  year,  69  Geo.  IIL 

APPEL,  Ohsibtian,  baron  von,  an  Aosk 
field-marshal,  bom  at  Kensohl,  in  Emifi? 
in  1785,  commenced  bis  militaiir  career  si 
common  soldier,  fought  in  the  war  agaivt  ^ 
polecm,  and  rose  Ihnm^  the  various  nsdei  a 
the  serrioie  tohispresent  distingoislie  . 
He  won  his  last  laorela  in  qnelHng  the  luS* 
revolutionists  of  184&-'49,  and  defeat  o 
troops  of  the  Itipg  of  Sardinia. 

APPELLANT,  in  law,  a  party  to  amrtxt 
by  whom  an  appeal  is  taken ;  <.«.,■  c«iw  s 
carried  up  from  an  inferior  to  a  sufHeriw  triK- 
nal  for  the  purpose  of  review,  correetiofl.* 
reversal  The  opposite  party  is  nsnally  tenw 
respondent,  but  sometimes  appellee. 

APPENDINI,  Feamcbboo  Mi3iAj  an  liiin 
critic  and  historian,  bora  near  Tonn, Hof-i 
1768,  died  at  Zara,  Jan.  1887.  He  was  edsaa^ 
at  Bimie,  took  ordoa  in  the  ebnrch,  m  » 
-voted  himself  to  the  instmotkm  of  3^ 
Having  been  elected  professOT  of  rhetaw  a 
the  college  of  BagnukOQ  the  <f^ 
matia,  he  obtatned  a  thorou^  knowledge « 
the  Slavonian  hmguase,  of  the  JSjnc 
lect  of  which  he  puhMied  a  8"°"^-,,  J! 
investigated  with  great  diligence  evM^  "J 
which  pertEuned  to  the  history,  antiqwoef*  w 
literature  of  Bagusa,  and  pnbliaiwd 
in  his  most  important  woA,  ifirfin* 
eriUehe.   He  gives  an  interesting  "^i^ 
this  litUe  republic,  now  almost  forgotten,  «w 
for  centuries  cherished  the  arts  and  " 
Europe  on  a  barbarous  shore,  eamma»^ 
the  territories  of  the  Ottomin  power,  ""^ 
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be  repnbBo  of  Bigaec  Bke  those  of  Ifab; «» 

Sbverted  hj  the  armies  of  Kaixdeon,  Appen- 
ai  was  retained  as  reotor  of  the  new  coDf^ 
irhich  was  established  there.  The  AnstadanB 
|DC(}eeded  the  Frencih  in  1814,  and  Appendini 
traa  commisrioned  bj  the  imperial  gorernment 
to  superintend  an  institation  for  teadbers,  at 
Kara,  designed  to  furnish  inatraotora  for  the 
kehoola  of  Dahnatia.  His  foneral  here,  after 
many  years  of  actire  labor,  was  celebrated  with 
g;reat  honor.  He  pnbliahed  sereral  minor 
Voiks  at  Bagasa  and  Zara,  the  prindpal  of 
whielk  were  memorials  of  the  life  and  writings 
of  Franoeaoo  Gondolai  Bemardi  Zamagna,  and 

Petrareh.  

APFEKZELL,  a  oantm  of  Birituiland,  eon- 
BiBting  of  Outer  and  Inner  Rhodes,  the  for- 
mer of  which  district  having  a  population  of 
45,000,  is  Protestant,  ami  the  latter,  having 
12,000  inhabitants,  Soman  Oatbolio.  It  is 
^vemed  hf  a  grand  coondl,  wUtdi  meets 
tlie  assembled  population  once  a  year,  for  civil 
purposes.  It  contains  lai^  mannfactories  of 
embroidered  cotton  tissues  and  Swiss  mnslina, 
and  namerous  minend  epriogs.  Mount  Sentis 
here  rises  to  an  elevation  of  6,282  feet 

APPERLET,  Chables  Jahes,  son  of  Thomas 
Apperley,  an  English  coantry  gentleman  at 
Welsh  descent,  better  known  by  his  nom  de* 
^lum^  **Nimrod,"  as  a  sporting  writer  of 
great  abiUfy,  oonmderable  knowledge  in  regard 
to  the  horse  and  the  lin-hoand,  and  great  An- 
ency,  spirit,  and  mpluo  power  of  pen.  He 
was  born  at  his  &tner8  seat  in  Denbighshire, 
in  1777,  and  died  at  London,  Kay  19,  1848. 
Early  in  life  he  entered  a  crack  caval^  regi- 
ment, bat  his  career  in  it  was  neither  lon^i;  nor 
brilliant,  and  he  left  it  nnder  dabions  circom- 
stances.    He  then  beeame  a  sporting  writer, 
and  at  once  took  the  highest  rank  in  that  line, 
being  the  confidential  correspondent  of  the  old 
English  "  Sporting  Magazine,"  then  edited  by 
Kr.  IHttman,  whose  circnlation  his  oontribntions 
greatly  increased,  and  trom  which  he  received, 
for  many  years,  a  handsome  annual  salary,  be- 
tide bwig  k^  fbmished  with  snofa  a  nnmher 
of  good  weight-oarrying  hnnters  as  shoold 
enable  him  to  se^  as  mansk  as  he  chose  to  see, 
of  sny  pack  of  honnds  he  thonght  proper  to 
desoriM.  It  Is  remarkable,  however,  that,  in 
spite  of  aD  his  fondness  for  hnnting  and  tioor- 
oogh  oompreheni^  of  its  niceties^  he  was  an 
extremely  timid  rider  and  an  indifiWent  horse- 
man ;  was  never  seen  in  the  same  field  with 
the  honnds,  after  the  fox  was  found ;  nor  was 
ever  known  to  ^e  a  fence.   He  always,  how- 
ever, picked  np  enough  of  what  bad  gone  on, 
from  those  who  had  actually  seen  what  he  de- 
scribed, and  he  had  so  extraordinary  a  tact  and 
truth  fulness  of  manner  in  his  writings,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  those  who  had  not  been  on 
the  spot,  and  difflcolt  for  those  who  had,  to 
imagine  now  a  man  shoald  describe,  pdnt  for 
point  the  inddento  of  a  mn  of  sevenl  mfles^ 
and  the  oondnct<rf^ all  the  varioos  honnda  when 
he  had  not  seen  a  dog  from  the  find  to  the  kill, 
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or  done  more  than  keep  within  remote  bearing 
of  thdr  cry. — Hunting,  however  was  botii  a 
jnsdonMtb  him  and  the  study  of  his  Ufo;  and 
his  remarks  on  all  Its  detdls,  from  the  hnntii^ 
of  the  hounds  to  the  riding  across  counti-y,  to 
the  conditioning  of  hunters,  and  to  fast-coach- 
ing— ^which,  next  to  hnnting,  was  the  pursuit 
of  bis  existence — are  all  worthy  of  attention. 
He  is  the  best  writer  in  his  line ;  and  no  &ct 
attests  this  more  strongly  than  his  being  re- 
qneated  by  Lookhart,  editor  of  the  "  Quar- 
terly Review,"  to  prepare  a  series  of  hnnting 
articles  for  that  periodiosl,  which  was  a  sot^eot 
qnite  ont  of  tiie  ordinary  role  <tf  its  learned  asA 
dignifled  pages.    Latter^,  mmrod  fUl  Into 

Ct  diarnnite^  even  among  the  masten  of  fos> 
idiL  wno  had  adhered  to  him  loiter  than 
any  other  gentiemen  in  Eo^land.  This  dia- 
Impute  arose  from  petty  meannesses  of  con-' 
dnct  more  annoying  to  persons  of  that  class 
than  more  flagrant  acts  of  dishonor.  He  had  a 
trick  of  construing  the  slightest  expression  of 
civility  into  an  ofier  to  ^ve  him  free  quarters 
for  himself  and  half  a  dozen  hunters  for  the 
season.  He  would  also  land  one  pack  of 
hounds,  its  master,  its  horses,  its  man,  appoint- 
ments, the  riding  of  its  field,  to  the  very  echo ; 
while  he  would  defame  another  and  a  better,  often 
with  gross  personally,  dmply  beoanse  in  tlie 
one  ease  Mr.  ^mrod  was  welcomed  and  enter- 
tained and  in  the  other  was  treated  with  oold- 
nesB.  Another  t^noe  was  to  publish  aoooonts 
ct  the  dome^o  arrangements  of  houses  where 
he  was  received,  with  fhmilia*  descriptions  of 
honorable  ladies,  all  intended,  of  course,  for  his 
own  glorification.  Thus  when  his  friend  Htt- 
man,  of  the  old  "Sporting  Magazioe,"  died,  he 
immediately  got  into  hot  water  with  his  sne- 
cessors.  I^w  proceedings  followed,  and,  in  &e 
end,  to  avoid  an  English  prison,  Nimrod  fied  to 
the  vicinity  of  Oalids,  where  he  rranained  for 
most  of  his  remaining  life,  writing  occasionally, 
when  he  could  find  publishers,  but  not  to  the 
increase  of  his  literary  reputation,  which  he 
materially  injured  by  a  bii^aphy  of  the  eo- 
oenteifk  tf  not  insane.  Jack  Ifytton.  His  most 
Talnalw  work  is  tiut  on  snmmering  horses 
uritiumt  throwing  than  ont  of  conation,  which 
is  ^»e  by  feeding  them  on  green  food,  m  large 
loose  boxeS)  with  clay  fioors,  their  shoes  being 
tiiken  off,  and  their  systems  lowered  by  gentle 
alteratives,  instead  <^  the  fM  method  of  turning 
them  ont  to  grass,  where  they  are  tormented 
by  legions  of  flies,  exposed  to  violent  changes 
of  storm,  hot  sonshine  and  cold  rain,  and  from. 
which  they  often  come  up  either  lame  from  the 
eSTects  of  galloping  and  playing  too  wildly  on 
the  hard  ground,  or  broEen-wmded  from  the 
effects  of  feeding  too  greedily  on  the  herbage 
steeped  in  dew.  This  ^tem  is  now  generalgr 
adopted  in  Ei^and  for  hunters,  and  might  m 
followed  witii  advantage  in  tiUs  oomitry,  where 
the  still  fleroffir  heats  of  summer  and  tonnenting 
plague  (rf  flies  are  even  more  advwae  to  a  run 
at  gnus  than  in  Eorope.— His  most  agreed^ 
wmngi  ate  the  **Qurt6rty**  articles,  aboat 
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Helton  Howtovj ;  they  are  all  readable,  thooi^ 
evideiitly  written  hj  a  man  of  ooane  nature^ 
wanting  in  tact^  and  ignorant  or  oareleM  of  tho 
nicetiea  of  a  hiui  social  state. 

APPERT,  BMXfAMxa  Kioolajb  ICaba  an 
eminent  iwch  philanthropist,  bom  at  nria 
In  1797.  At  the  age  <rf  16  he  was  smainAeA 
aadstant  teacher  at  the  imperial  scdiou  of  de- 
sigD,  bnt  his  tastes  soon  lea  him  into  very  dif- 
ferent parsiuU.  In  1816  the  desire  to  benefit 
his  fellow-beings  BI^(gest6d  to  him  the  idea  of 
estabHshing  sonools  for  mntoal  instruction  in 
the  departaient  of  the  North.  He  implied  the 
principle  in  the  following  year  to  military  or- 
ganizationa,  and  with  sa<m  results  that  the 
foreign  armies  then  quartered  in  the  country 
were  eager  to  profit  by  his  system.  l£s  soooeas 
in  the  army  was  so  great  tbat  Marshal  St.  Oyr, 
minister  of  war,  atipointed  him  to  open  a  nor- 
mal sdiool  for  soldiers  and  nonHsommiodoned 
offloers  in  Paris.  In  1818, 168  of  these  sohot^ 
with  20,000  pupils,  were  in  fall  qmatiw,  and 
in  the  oonrse  of  3  years,  100,000  sddlen  had 
le^wd  the  ben^ts  of  them,  from  whom  many 
ezoellait  snb-offioers  were  obtuned.  ^vaa 
preparing  to  extend  the  system  to  the  miHtary 
hospitals  and  prisons  when  a  change  of  ^a 
ministry  interrupted  his  pn^ects.  He  contin- 
ued, however,  hu  school  at  the  military  prison 
of  jybntugtt  until  1823,  when  he  was  hmiaelf 
imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  &Toring  the  esoiqw 
of  3  political  convicts.  During  his  confinement 
at  La  Force,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  improving 
the  condition  of  .the  prisons,  and  upon  his  re- 
leue  devoted  several  years  to  this  philanthropio 
undertaking,  making  frequent  viaita  to  ttie 
penal  inaatatiooa  of  iVanoe,  and  allevlatliig  aa 
&r  as  posriUe  the  oondltion  d  thehr  inmatea. 
After  the  revcdotiim  <tf  ISSO  he  became  the 
Queen^s  almoner  and  secretary-general  the 
Bocietv  of  Christian  mwali^.  In  1846  he 
Tinted  the  schools,  hoqtitals,  and  inrisras  <^ 
Bel^nm,  Pros^  Saxony,  Austria,  uid  Bava* 
ria,  andpuhliahed  the  results  of  lus  obeervatuma 
in  his  Voifaffe  m  BelgigiUy  Voyage  en  JVumo, 
B<Mi(mrff^e$PritonietMoipieajjiiCoT^f^^ 
tontre  U  aytteme  eeUulaire.  He  has  also  pub- 
lished IHx  tmeaJa  cour  du  roi  Louie  Pkihppe. 
•— FiUHcois,  brother  of  the  preceding,  is  known 
in  oonuection  with  a  celebrated  prooeee  for  pr»< 
serving  alimentaij  matter,  and  particularly 
meat,  hr  keeping  it  out  of  the  influence  of  oxy- 
gen, and  hermeboaUyaealed.  He  has  pnblidied 
an  aoeonnt  of  his  prooeaa. 

APPSTITE,  in  a  general  aenae,  means  a 
natural  degree  of  hmif;«r  snfiBment  to  give 
rdiah  for  any  ordinary  kmd  of  wholesome  food. 
It  is  alao  q>pUed  to  the  craviuga  of  the  more 
aensnal  pasnons.  All  the  ph^Aoal  i^»petites 
take  rise  from  the  body  and  are  common  to 
auimals  as  well  as  men.  When  prolonged  bo: 
yond  a  certain  period  of  delay,  they  lose  their 
pleasurably  enem^ng  degree  of  stimulation, 
and  beo(»ne  painfuUy  exciting  or  desponcUng  in 
diaracter.  Natural  hunger  and  thirst  begjn  by 
axoting  an  appetite  whioh  giveaa  certain  reliut 
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to  food  ftdd  drink ;  but  when  jvidcaged  si- 
ceediogly,  the  want  becomes  distresaDg  fcg  t 
time;  thin  partially  snbsidee  for  a  ^ottpniod, 
to  reoommenoe  taote  vi<dently  aoon  again,  ud 
niQi  redonUed  painftilnees.  By  lying  tfot/jj 
in  bed  all  day,  or  ritting  without  eoudn  aad 
dzinkiDg  WKter,  penons  have  been  kamrn  to 
soothe  the  pangs  of  hnunr,  aad  five  fiir  10  at 
12  days  witiiout  food.  Thoogh  ooounonfy 
plied  to  the  wants  of  the  body  only,  appetite  it 
sometimes  used  to  dedgnate  the  waute  of  tin 
mind ;  for  "man  doee  not  live  on  bread  alone.''' 
We  o&m  hear  people  say  th^  have  no  Usta 
for  reading  no  relish  for  serious  books;  vhilt 
others  have  insatiable  appetites  for  novels 
They  would  Uka  to  be  oonstaatiy  iiimB% 
poetry  and  romance  into  their  intaUectul 
stomachs.  Not  so  perhaps  with  other  kinds  el 
intelleetual  or  moral  food.  Beligiooa  boob  in 
wearisMne  to  some  young  pec^;  theyhm 
no  i^petite^  no  rdiah  for  nntrinient  to  bmld  op 
a  atrang  muni  oiganiam.  Their  mpetiteH  in 
strong  for  all  the  duties  of  the  twfe,  firium- 
aUe  «uea^  theatrical  dief^s,  poetry,  aad  doT' 
els.  Uorind  appetites  are  thus  engeoidered  I? 
continuous  habits  of  indulgmoe.   Natural  w- 

Estitea  are  first  enfe^led  and  tbra  vitiated; 
ealtb  of  body  and  of  mind  are  slowly  and  in- 
udionsly  impured,  until  by  and  by  innate  so- 
bility  and  hopeful  youth  «id  strength  beanu 
effianinate,  fiutidioiu,  weak,  and  dreamy,  irK- 
cible  and  selfish;  and  though  ontwardlr  [Mr- 
haps  refined  and  delicate,  the  person  inwatdlf 
beoomes  inaotive^  apathetic,  and  unhe^  » 
himself  and  to  the  world.  The  natural  nin  d 
heat  and  life  within  the  body  and  th«  eud, 
bdng  overcast  by  the  clooda  and  grTialatinntof 
nnhmlthy  organs,  leads  Ute  victim  of  iuna 
indnlgmeea  to  seek  extwnally  for  aitifiail 
Btiroiuants  to  keep  up  an  appeuaace  of  pm 
warmth  and  lUe  within ;  but  this  osn  onlf  be 
i^urentiy  aocoesafol  for  a  time;  and  eoon  tba 
praalty  (n  the  transgreanou  of  the  Uws  of  si- 
ture  must  be  paid  in  AiU,  and  with  a  lar^ 
ditional  amooi^  of  costs. — ^It  is  of  great  imp^ 
anoe,  therefore,  to  watoh  the  at^tites  of  bod; 
and  of  mind;  to  study  the  laws  of  bealtlij 
eqailibrmm ;  and,  above  all,  to  learn  to  know 
and  understand  the  dangers  prolonged  lelf- 
indulgence  of  the  ^metitee  of  pleasure  in  toot 
animal  sensation  and  wild  inu^inatioD^Appc- 
tite,  properly  so  called,  apprises  man  of  w 
natural  wants  of  the  wgauism,  and  aHoplieiM 
with  these  internal  promptings  is  rewarded  bf 
the  double  pleasure  of  the  sense  of  taste  in  eat- 
ing and  dimking,  and  the  fe^ng  c£  oomKirt 
Within,  arinng  from  the  ibod  supplied  to  the 
digestive  ^Btem.  But  where  the  miod  u«eu 
and  the  delights  of  bodily  sensation  s^ft  tw 
pleasures  of  taste  or  the  charm  of  varied  seno- 
tion  in  the  piOate,  dwell  on  the  ImagiuU^ 
and  ewnte  it  to  renewed  indnlgenoe  oim^ 
sensations,  irreq>ective  of  the  wauta  of  "le 
temal  organism,  end  evMi  notwithstanouK  » 
declining  health  and  manifest  debility<^4" 
here  we  may  observe  that  paruta  often  tbie" 
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rainooB  to  fiitnre  healUi  of  mind  and  body,  by 
■eating  them  habitiully  at  table  with  them- 
selves, where  many  kinds  of  stimnlating  highly 
flavored  food  and  drink  whioh  are  good,  in 
moderate  qoantitiest  for  adnlta,  are  eerved 
abaodantlj,  and  ohiraren  are  allowed  either  to 
partake  of  them  freely,  or  they  are  refbaed,  and 
thereby  hurt  in  feding  for  the  time,  and  tempted 
afterward  to  seek  in  secret  that  wMoh  they 
have  oraved  in  pnblio,  with  unnatural  lon^^ 
and,  disappointed  wish.   And  yet  it  is  easy  to 
oonoeiva  that  where  adults  are  often  tempted 
to  indulge  the  pleanrea  of  mere  physical  sensa- 
tion, inemotiTe  of  the  natoral  appetite  and 
the  material  wants  <tf  the  orgaidsm,  tt  ii  not  to 
be  enected  tliat  cUldren  can  either  oontrcA 
their  love  <^  taste,  or  brook  with  ease  rebuffs, 
when  others  are  iadnMng  in  the  very  tilings 
before  their  eyes  whiota  to  them  are  rigidlf 
refused.   The  proper  remedy  is  to  let  the  ohil- 
drea  t^  their  meals  hahitnally  by  ^emselvea, 
and  under  proper  aoperrisiou. — Natoral  appe- 
tite, as  GningaenS,  a  French  writer,  obserrea, 
is  maintained  in  a  healthy  state  by  sobriety. 
In  this  the  animals  are  much  snperior  to  many 
men.   Temptations,  it  is  tme,  oome  seldom  in 
their  way,  for  they  have  no  alloring  arts  of 
oolinary  and  confectionary  prepara^ns.  Han 
might  Uani,  however,  1^  the  amipleat  obsBrvap 
tkm,  that  tbenaeof  artunotmoreelevatiiw^ia 
tibia  oiae,  than  the  abuse  ia  dangeroos  ana  de- 
gracUng.  Tbeabaseofardent^ritandnanarves 
and  mind ;  extreme  indulgence  in  otmfiaoticKiery, 
pastry,  ioed  creams  and  sweetmeats,  rains  both 
the  teeth  and  the  digestive  organs ;  and  yet  the 
natoral  qipetite  eravea  none  ot  these,  or  sflld(»n 
and  in  small  proportions  while  the  morbidly 
excited  imagination  dwells  with  longing  on  the 
pleasores  of  mere  phydcal  sensation,  regardless 
of  the  real  wants  of  nature,  or  the  health  of 
body  and  of  mind  thereon  depending.  The 
morbid  cravings  of  the  sense  of  taste,  or  any 
other  sense,  most  not  be  ccmfoonded,  therefore, 
with  the  natm^  appetite  excited  by  the  wants 
of  the  interoal  orgaoism. — ^It  ia  but  Jos^  how- 
ever, to  observe,  that  artifidid  iran1&  to  some 
extent,  are  generated  by  an  artifldu  state  of 
lifis  and  habits,  and  that  sedentsry  life,  in  dvU- 
Ixed  society,  requires,  in  many  instanoes,  a  sort 
of  artifioiu  stimnloB  in  food  and  drink,  nnnecee- 
sary  to  a  person  living  and  working  In  the  opm 
air.   Bat  here,  again,  macfa  oare  u  necessary ; 
for  a  little  stimnloa  is  good,  bat  mnoh  is  even 
worse  for  a  sedentary  person  than  it  would  be 
for  a  conntry  &rmer.   It  is  not  stimolos,  as 
each,  in  fsot,  that  is  required  for  sedentary 
persons,  hut  more  delicate  and  oareftd  cookery, 
with  wholesome  condiments,  to  make  digestion 
earier  fur  them,  at  they  hare  less  power  to  di- 
gest coarse  food  and  badly-oooked  materials, 
than  robust  peo^e  who  are  always  working  in 
the  open  air.  The  natural  apatite  is  every- 
where  all1»  or  dmOar  wtth  ngard  to  the  intos 
Dal  wants  (tf  fixid  fbr  the  material  reatnation  of 
theoi!gadsii,bat£S!BreBtagei)ieze^aiidooiistir- 


tations,  under  the  same  climate,  require  difierent 
kinds  of  food  to  keep  the  body  strong  and  healthy; 
and  all  ages,  sexes,  and  temperaments  require 
pecniisr  sorts  of  food  in  cold  and  warm  and  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  globe.  And  here  the 
suise  of  taste  comes  ia  with  an  iDstinotive  apti- 
tade  for  ohoodng  that  whioh  is  most  fit  in  quali- 
ty  to  satisfy  the  body,  while  the  proper  appe- 
tite diotatw  the  gaantity,  and  cloys  when  it  has 
had  enough.  There  is  a  proper  sphere  of  sense 
then,  and  a  proper  appetite,  and  either  may  be 
vitiated  by  disease  of  body  or  by  foUy  in  the 
mind.  In  some  diseases  a  perpetoal  want  of 
Ibod  iafelt,  and  quantity  is  prized  more  highly 
tiuD  mere  qnali^.  In  sooh  a  ease  the  body  b 
affected  ohiefly,  the  Ameticau  vitiated.  UedL- 
oal  treatment  beoomea  indi^nsable.  But 
where  the  sense  of  taste  alone  is  vitiated,  it 
may  lead  to  gluttony  or  draokenness,  as  wdl 
as  to  perpetual  indulgence  in  pastry,  Jellies, 
Jama,  hot  drinks,  cold  ices,  and  innumerable 
delioades  which  are  most  unwholesome  when 
indulged  in  frequentiy  and  to  excess.  In  this 
case  the  original  disease  lies  in  the  mind  or  the 
imagination,  and  the  care  shoald  be  directed 
chiefly  there ;  although  the  body  is  of  course 
eventually  injured,  and  may  need  the  aid  of  the 
physician,  asjunoh  as  the  mind  requires  the 
^d  of  moral  treatoient.  There  are  three  dis- 
tinoti<ma  to  be  made  in  anafyzing  appetite  and 
taste;  and  these  may  be  iUtutratea  first  with 
p^renoa  to  animals.  All  aniouls  havenatonil 
appetites  ariting  from  the  wants  of  the  internal 
organism,  which  requires  to  be  rep^red  by  new 
enpidiee  of  food  as  &st  as  it  is  wasted  by  the 
wear  and  tear  of  life;  but  the  same  kind  of  food 
is  not  equally  suitable  to  every  species  of  ani- 
mal ;  anA  here  the  instinct  dictates  to  the  sense 
of  taste,  what  kind  of  food  is  fit  for  the  pecu- 
liar organism.  The  herbivorous  tribes  reqoire 
one  sort  of  food,  the  carnivorous  another,  the 
omidvoroas  again  another ;  and  iu  each  of  these 
general  distinctions  we  find  minor  varieties  of 
taste  and  appetite,  and  adaptations  of  peculiar 
kinds  of  food  to  special  sorts  of  constitation. 
The  ox  lives  ohiefly  npon  grass,  the  lion  npoa 
flesh,  the  bear  on  a  mixed  diet  of  roots,  fraits^ 
animal  fbod,  and  htmey,  when  he  can  find  it. 
The  ox,  however,  does  not  relish  every  kind  of 
herb ;  he  takes  one  sort  and  leaves  another ;  and 
this  no  doobt  because  it  saita  his  constitation 
better,  and  is  more  agreeable  to  the  sense  of 
taste.  The  horse  feeds  differently  iVom  the  ox; 
in  some  respects,  although  they  probably  eat 
many  kinds  of  herbs  in  common.  The  sheep 
again  has  some  peculiarities  of  choice  and  fit- 
ness in  the  food  selected,  and  the  goat  eats  with 
impnnity  and  relish  many  things  which  would 
be  pdsoQoos  to  other  animals  or  man,  especially 
the  hemlock.  Some  carnivorous  animals,  as 
lions^  ea^ie^L  hawks,  require  the  raw  flesh  of 
newfy  shmghtered  animals,  while  others,  as  the 
vnltnres  and  hyena^  seem  to  prefer  dead  bodies 
in  a  deoonqiKMng  state,  or  not,  at  leaat,  to  feel 
disgust  of  taste  or  smell,  while  feeding  on  the 
patrid  aiSti  q£  dead  bodies  Vhat  may  be  the 
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greatest  r^di  of  a  lion  or  an  eagle,  a  vnltara 
or  hyena,  it  is  difflonlt  to  say ;  t^e  appetite  for 
quantity  being  more  apparent  than  tbe  sense  of 
taste  in  these  oamirora,  beyond  the  general 
preferences  above  named ;  but  in  the  1>ear 
tribes  there  is  a  marked  preference  for  boney 
manifested,  which  rereals  a  sense  of  taste  that 
works  on  the  imagination,  and  leads  him  to 
incur  the  risk  of  bemg  stuiu;  to  death  by  an  in- 
foriated  swarm  of  bees,  ratner  than  forego  the 
sensoal  delights  Of  plimdering  tbe  bive,  and 
licking  out  tbe  honey  from  tbe  honey-oomb 
when  he  is  master  of  tbe  spoils.  The  swollen 
head  and  fece  and  ears  are  nothing  to  the 
charm  of  sensual  indulgence.  How  far  tbe 
hnney  may  be  nseftil  to  the  ursine  ctnuUtntion, 
as  weU  as  captivating  to  his  sensee^  it  is  diffioolt 
to  say;  but  uiis  seems  not  milikdy;  fbrhelaa 
faibeniating  animal,  and  therefore  probably  oa'* 
pricious  in  bis  appetites,  and  liable  to  alternating 
states  of  apathetic  languor  and  restless  excita- 
bility. Bnoh  oonstitnuons  are  liable  to  frequent 
diange  of  state,  uid  consequent  cafaice  of 
petite. — And  this  brings  us  to  tbe  natnral  va- 
rieties of  tbe  human  constitution  and  peculiari- 
ties of  temperament,  which  cause  natnral  dif- 
ferences in  tbe  appetites  and  wants  of  the  or- 
ganism, as  well  as  contrast  and  caprice  in  likes 
and  dislikes  with  regard  to  food.  8ome  people 
prefer  one  kind  of  iood  habitually  or  oooanon- 
aDy,  and  some  another;  aud  this,  not  fW>m  tbe 
attraction  of  the  sense  of  taste  atone,  but  from 
tiie  natnral  wants  <tf  I2ie  internal  omjomu 
All  people  require  some  Toriety  of  food ;  and 
often,  a  mere  cbange  of  diet,  projperly  selected, 
will  restore  buoyant  health  ana  spirits  to  a 
person  dnx^ing  for  tbe  want  of  change,  op- 
pressed by  a  too  longHwntinned  deadening 
monotony,  when  medicine  or  other  means  baa 
proved  of  no  avwl.  It  is  of  some  importance, 
therefore,  for  each  one  to  observe  what  suits 
his  own  peculiu-  constitution,  as  habitnal  diet ; 
and  what  kinds  of  food  are  wholesome,  as  a 
change,  occasionally,  and  for  short  durations 
only;  and  nothing  is  so  safe  a  guide  in  tbia 
as  the  natnral  sense  of  taste,  unvitiated  by  ex- 
cess and  ca]pric&  or  dulled  by  daily  habits  of 
Buperfluona  mdulgence.  Where  habits  of  in- 
dugenoe  are  acquired,  tbe  only  way  to  par- 
ti ally  recover  the  true  sense  of  taste  to  suit  the 
am>etite,  is  to  &st  for  a  short  time  or  take  con- 
siderably less  than  tbe  usual  unonnt  of  food, 
for  days  or  weeks,  until  the  appetite  becomes 
decided  in  its  character,  and  tbe  sense  of  taste 
alive  to  what  is  suitable  or  otherwise.  Hie 
balance  can  be  ea^ly  restored  by  a  little 
moderate  feasting  afterwards,  under  tbe  guid* 
anoe  of  tbe  appetite  and  its  wayward  help- 
meet, now  in  possession  of  ber  true  senses,  and 
able  to  discriminate  between  right  and  wrong. 

APPIAN,  a  Greek  historian,  bom  at  Alex- 
andria, in  Egypt.  He  removed  to  Borne  in  the 
zeignctfTn^aiLand  abode  there  till  the  death 
0[  Antoninus  I^ns.  He  v»b  by  profesnon  on 
adTooat&  and  at  Borne  he  practisad  as  sodh. 
He  also  filled  the  office  of  procurator,  and  had 


liiaigfi  ct  imperial  lacamy.  He  wntc, 
BcHnan  hiiitf^  In  84  books  on  a  somewhitpi 
cnliar  plan.  Instead  of  arranging  bis  facts  j 
chronological  order,  he  followed  oat  to  tbed 
the  history  of  tbe  transactions  of  the  BomEj 
with  each  nation  which  they  came  iu  conU 
with  and  subdued,  ^ving  to  the  civil  via 
from  the  time  of  tbe  Gracchi  to  the  dovnfiila 
the  repubho,  a  distinct  dividon  of  hia  vcn 
Sleven  books  of  this  history,  together  vH 
some  fragments,  have  come  down  to  us.  Hj 
had  no  claim  to  be  classed  as  a  writer  wilb 
great  historians,  whether  Ch*eek  or  Ijitin.  h^a 
preceded  him  in  the  same  field,  but  bis  Stfks 
perspionOQS  and  nn&ffeoied,  and  bis  work 
fanportant  as  a  rwertwy  «  inforaatiou,  nnc 
of  wldch  -would  he  now  khu^  in  dt- 
where.  The  best  edition  of  tbe  remaiiu<ifib- 

Sian*B  Boman  histwy  is  HaA  of  Schwe^liiae 
vols.  8to,  1786. 

AFPIAK  WAT,  the  most  celebrated  of  l 
the  Roman  roads,  was  first  oonstructed,  If 
tells  OS,  by  Appius  Claudius  Cscus,  censer,  M 
B.  0.   It  extended  from  Rome  to  CiqniiL, 
tauce  of  126  mites.   IKodonis  Siculus  taji 
this  work  exhausted  tbe  public  treasnij,  xt:- 
pensively  was  it  constructed.   It  was  aftenrir: 
carried  to  Beneventum,  and  finally  to  BmL- 
mxna,  which  town  became  the  great  stc^' 
point  for  those  who  wished  to  cross  orer  k 
AsiaHlDOT.  It  la  supposed  that  .^NMos  diodes 
Folcher,  oonml  and  grandson  of  Onens,  canv. 
iton.  It  was  in  the  whole  880  or  860  niilaki^ 
from  18  to  S3  Ibet  in  width,  with  paths  &t!f' 
passengers  on  eadk  nde,  and,  Hke  the  othe'&- 
man  r<rads,  was  bnilt  in  the  most  durable  wmt- 
the  roadway  paved  witJi  large  blocb  of  tl< 
hardest  stone,  fitted  with  great  ezaotnesw^' 
tbe  other,  so  that  it  was  like  one  solid  rod. 
was  in  perfect  repair  when  Prooopins  ttoC'l: 
480  A.  D.    Gains  Gracchus  fiosDy  en«K 
milestones  along  this  road,  and  all  the  ottf 
highw^s  running  from  Rome, 

APPIANI,  Andb&l,  an  Italiaa  jainws 
oils  and  fr«8CoJ>om  in  MUan,  May  28,  Hit 
died  in  1818.  He  1>elonged  to  an  ddbetw 
poveriabed  Aimily,  and  was  forced  to  oomiiiw 
the  study  of  his  art  in  the  humble  of^^ 
a  scene  pwnter,  whence,  probably,  he  dwiw 
his  predileetion  for  fresco  painting,  in  vmt* 
snrpused  all  his  omitemporaries.  His  best  6* 
coes  are  in  tbe  royal  pahw»  at  UIsd, 
cupola  of  Santa  Maria  diS.Celso.  Apollo>» 
the  Muses  m  the  Villa  Bonaparte  i»  "l*  ""J 
mirable  specimen  of  his  style.  Kanoleon  la 
most  of  the  members  of  the  impwisl  fsnnl;  * 
to  him  for  their  portraits,  and  he  was  ipP'^'J 
court  painter,  a  position  wMoh  he  IieW'i"'H'?: 
return  of  tbe  Bourbons.   He  was  sbo  a  kn¥^ 


of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  of  the  order  J 
lion  Crown.  An  attack  of  »popleir. »  "'r; 
rendered  him  so  helpless  that  be  was  ol)iipaw 
aeU  his  drawmgs  and  other  Tala*ble^  aw  w 

Itdlan  fiodly  irtdoh  nwj  to  tbe  nok  « 
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eign  princes,  and  raled  over  Pisa  and  Piombino 
from  the  14th  to  the  l7th  oentoiy.  He  b^an 
his  career  bj  betrajing  his  friend,  Retro  Gam- 
baoortl  who  was  then  chief  magistrate  of  Hsa, 
and  had  ^pointed  him  ohanoellor  of  that  re- 

Sablio.  Having  attached  himself  to  the  Ohibel- 
ne  party,  he  oonapired  with  Oaleas  Visocmtif 
aovenign  of  Milan,  exdted,  in  1892,  a  oommo- 
twn  in  the  itreets  of  Rsa,  daring  which  he  ef- 
fected the  massacre  of  Qunbacorti  and  his  two 
Bona^  aod  in  the  midst  of  the  popnlar  conatema- 
tion  awimed  the  title  of  sorere^p  oi  Pisa.  He 
intrlgned  with  Yisoonti  against  the  Florentines, 
and  gaooeeded  only  in  drawing  opon  IMsa  the 
arms  both  of  ITdtui  and  Florence.  He  died, 
leariog  his  country  to  the  misfortunes  of  an  on- 
eqnil  war,  Sept  6,  1898,  II.  Ghebardo  d*, 
son  and  sacoessor  of  the  preceding.  Having 
f^ed  in  an  eflbrt  to  make  allifmce  with  the 
floroitines,  he  sold  Pisa  to  VisoonU,  dnke  of 
Kilan,  foi  200,000  florins,  reserving  to  hiinsdf 
only  we  sovereipity  of  Hombino  and  the  isle 
of  Elba.  The  nudecuotions  of  his  feJlow-ddzens 
followed  him  to  the  idand,  whither  he  wlUi- 
drew in  1899.  His  descendantapreserved  for 2 
ceotoriea  the  prindpality  of  Picmilnna  after 
which  it  was  united  to  tiie  crown  of  Naples, 
m.  Jaoopo  in.  d',  one  of  the  line  of  sovereigns 
of  Piombino,  ^ed  in  1474.  His  violent  and 
disorderly  proceedings  alienated  the  affections 
of  his  sabjeots,  but  a  conspiracy  agunst  him, 
though  aided  by  Galeaa  Maria  Sforza,  dnke  of 
Milan,  proved  nnsacoesafhl.  Yet  Jacopo  was 
obliged  to  fortify  himself  in  a  citadel  which  he 
had  already  constructed,  and  soon  i^r,  to 
place  himself  under  the  protection  of  Ferdinand, 
king  of  Naples.  He  consented  to  receive  a  Ne- 
apolitan ^rrison  in  Piombino,  and,  in  retnm, 
was  permitted  to  join  to  his  own  name  that  of 
Ar^n.  lY.  B'Abaoona,  Jaowo  IY.  d\  son 
of  the  preceding^  sovereign  of  nomlnD<k  died  in 
IBll.  He  married  '^ttoria,  the  daaghter  of 
the  kinp  of  NapIesL  and  took  a  oommaod  in  lie 
anny  directed  by  that  prince  and  by  Slitus  IV. 
against  Lorenzo  de*  Medioi.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  florentines  and  obliged  to  pay 
a  ransom  for  his  HberiT.  In  1601  Cwsar  Bor- 
gia  took  possession  of  Piombino,  and  Jaoopo  In 
vain  ^pealed  to  the  king  of  France  and  empe- 
ror of  Germany  to  assist  in  his  restoration.  At 
length  an  iosnrrection  of  the  people  of  Piombi- 
no drove  ont  the  troops  of  Borgia  and  gave 
back  to  Jacopo  his  throne.  Y.  D'Abaooha, 
Jaoopo  Y.  d',  son  and  successor  of  tiie  preced- 
ing, died  in  1S40.  The  sovereignty  of  Piombi- 
no was  oonfirmed  anew  to  him  by  the  emperor 
Charles  Y.,  with  the  right  to  place  the  imperial 
ea^e  among  hla  arms.  "When,  in  1589,  the 
comlnned  fleets  of  France  and  England  threat- 
ened Italy  with  invasion,  Ooamo  de  Florence, 
who  had  been  charged  to  defend  the  coast 
of  Tnscany,  wished  to  place  a  garrison  in  Kom- 
bino.  Jacopo,  suspecting  his  intentions,  refhsed 
to  receive  his  troops,  till  1648,  when  Barbaros- 
aa  was  in  sight  of  It^.  YL  Jacopo  YIL  i>V 
the  last  sovereign  of  HombiDo,  and  the  last  of 
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the  fiunily  of  Appiano.  The  Emperor  Rndolph 
n.  bad  invested  nim  anew  with  bia  states,  but 
he  died  withoot  posterity,  and  the  principality 
has  been  from  that  time  under  Spanish  ana 
Neapolitan  domination. 

APPITJS  CLAUDIUS.   See  Oiaumos. 

APPLAUSE  (Lat  plaudere%  a  publie  ex- 
pression of  i^robation.  One  of  the  most  as- 
tounding eflbots  of  applanse  on  record  is  given 
by  Plntaroh  in  the  life  of  Titus  Quintiua  Fiami- 
imms,  who  but  Philip  IV.  of  Macedon  at  Oyno»- 
cephalse,  and  procl^med  tnedom  to  the  Greek 
cities  at  the  Isthmian  games.  The  applause  of 
the  Greeks  on  this  occasion  is  thus  described : 
"  The  shout  which  they  gave  in  the  transports 
of  joy  was  so  prodinous  that  it  was  heard  as 
ibr  as  the  sea.  The  nyperbolical  accounts  that 
have  often  been  given  of  the  effects  of  loud 
shouts  were  verified  on  that  oocaaioo.  The 
crows  which  then  happened  to  be  flying  over 
tiieir  heads  fell  into  the  theatre.  The  break- 
ing of  the  air  seems  to  have  been  the  cause; 
for  tiie  sound  of  many  united  voices  being  vio- 
lently strong,  the  parts  the  air  were  separa- 
ted aj  it,  and  a  v<rfd  is  left  which  aflbrds  tiie 
Urds  no  support.  Or  perhaps  the  fteoeof  the 
sound  strikes  the  birds  like  an  arrow  and  kills 
them  in  an  instant.  Or  possibly  a  circular  mo- 
tion is  oaosed  in  the  air,  as  a  whirlpool  is  pro- 
duced in  the  sea  by  the  agitations  of  a  storm  I" 
The  Romans  made  an  art  of  the  act  of  applause ; 
Suetonins  describes  8  species  of  applauders.  The 
Roman  comedians  always  wind  np  their  plays 
with  a  humble  petition  to  the  andienoe  to  ap- 
plaud. From  the  poet  Propertias  we  learn  that 
the  audiences  rose  on  many  occanona,  as  is 
done  in  our  days,  oUefly  during  the  nuging  of 
national  anthems.  Seneca  speaks  of  the  dap- 
ping of  hands,  and  of  the  waving  o(  robes, 
somewhat  rimilar  to  the  waving  of  hsndker^ 
ehlefii  of  admiring  ladies  of  the  present  centnry. 
Tadtus  makes  a^sparaging alln^on  to  the  bad 
taste  of  the  pe<n>le  from  the  country,  who,  by 
their  ill-timed  aemonstrations,  broke  the  har- 
mony of  applause.  The  Romans  had,  as  ve 
have  Btdd  above,  8  species  of  applause,  viz. : 
SottUnu,  a  confused  din  resembung  the  buz- 
zing of  bees,  made  either  by  the  hands  or  the 
month;  and  Imbrieei  and  7*e>to,  by  beating 
or  sounding  vessels  placed  in  the  theatres 
for  this  purpose,  the  first  producing  a  noise 
as  startling  as  that  of  the  dropping  taia 
upon  rooft,  and  the  latter  asauming  the  im- 
pressive sonnd  of  a  sudden  and  violent  smash 
of  crockery.  "Hie  plavtorM  or  applaudOTs  were 
divided  into  ehort  and  disposed  oppo^  to 
each  other  like  the  choristers  in  cathedrals. 
Benoe  ther«  was  a  kind  of  omioert  <tf  ap- 
plause, whi^  was  performed  at  the  end  of 
the  play,  die  impolse  to  it  being  given  by  the 
dioms,  or  by  the  actors  who  spoke  lart  by 
the  words  of  ipeetatore$  plavdiU  or  wtlete  et 
pkmdite.  There  were  professors  who  taught 
how  to  applaud  skilftilly,  and  who  derived  a 
oon^erable  income  from  this  source  and  from 
the  remuneration  which  they  received  from 
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■mUtioafl  mthon  for  ooDOooting  a  krad  and 
genunl  wplusa  K«ro  was  a  smIoos  patom 
and  the  t^ef  oririnitcv  of  this  STstem  of  arti- 
fldal  plaoditB.  when  he  beoanw  poiiened 
with  the  mania  of  eliciting  admiration  from  the 
highly  cultivated  Greeka,  he  &ooomplisbed  hie  ob- 
leot  hj  taking  5,000  weU-drilled  pknuorm  with 
him,  who  np  a  roving  tempeat  of  delight 
dnring  the  performaooe,  in  which  their  master 
took  a  part  The  ooatom  of  appkading  favor- 
ite preadiera  by  boieteroas  danonstratioaa  on 
the  delivery  of  a  striking  passage,  was  so  oom- 
moa  in  the  early  ages  or  the  oanroh  as  to  call 
forth  the  rebnke  of  Angostine  and  Ghiysostom. 
doming  down  to  modem  Enrt^  we  find  dif- 
ferent modes  of  appUune  oharaoteiistio  of 
di^rent  nations.  In  Italy  the  appUase  is  not 
freqoent^  hot  when  bestowed  it  oomes  in  a  tor- 
nnt  of  eothndann.  Here  and  thore,  however, 
daring  the  performaooe  a  gentle  da  tapa,  otda 
copn^lnieo,  or  iroM,  may  oe  whi^tered  rather 
ttian  ottered.  In  France  the  Bystem  of  q)tdaase 
is  mnoh  groaBer.  France  has  brought  to  perfeo- 
taon  the  inatitntion  of  hired  ^planden  called 
elaqimirt.  These  lead  away  Om  andienoe  by 
that  foroe  of  example  which  acts  so  powerAilly 
upon  the  Latin  nations  In  France  the  &toi^ 
ito  cry  iahi^hit.  In  Germany  the  applanse  is 
frequent  and  hearty,  bat  not  generally  grao^bL 
There  is  no  aoity  in  it  It  is  only  the  very 
lofLiegt  performanoe,  saoh  as  Baohd's  declaim- 
ing the  Marseillaise^  or  Devrient  perfoiming 
I^imonl^  or  Wagner  or  Jeni^  liad  ringing^ 
that  overpowers  the  Tmtim'B  sense  of  incuvid- 
nality,  and  malna  Hie  andieiioe  upland  lite- 
rally WM  animo,  ttnd  wes.  In  Englaud,  »p- 
plaue  is  scnnewiiat  ooaraa  and  leas  disoriminat- 
ing,  bnt  in  otiier  leroeots  rather  rasemUea  the 
German.  The  fsvonte  cry  is  tfft4:«rw.  la  Amer- 
ica, the  applanse  resembles  the  Engliab,  only 
that  words  are  less  frequent  and  aotioa  more  in 
&vor ;  except  that  in  the  lower  theatres  the  boys 
in  the  galleries  shont^hil  Ml"  In  England 
the  &vorite  Inode  of  cheering  among  scnool- 
hofs,  attenders  of  political  meetings,  and  pub- 
lic dinners,  is  the  hip,  hip,  hurru,  with  the 
horrah  8  timee  repeated,  which  ia  called  "  8 
cheers,"  or  9  tdmes  rqteated,  vMob  is  "  8  times 
8,"  ocmdoding  ft«quentiy  with  ''we  cheer 
mora.'*  The  nuu  who  gives  the  rignal  and 
nttert  the  pnlindDatT  "hip,  hip,"  is  the  fli- 
^eman.  In  the  British  honae  of  oommons  the 
applaaae  is  moedj  testified  by  the  *' hew,  hear, 
hear,**  oAentamea  repeated.  In  the  Frenob 
chamber  of  deputiea,  oonstitnent  asaembliee, 
national  convention^  or  by  whatever  name 
these  political  bodies  may  be  called,  the  cry 
is  bon,  oim,  trot  hieit.  Oarlyle,  in  his  '*  Histo- 
ry of  the  French  Bevolntion,"  qnoting  Montr 
gaillard  as  his  aathorit7,  gives  us  a  moumfol 
glimpse  the  shifts  to  which  the  oonstitation- 
al  mtnisters  of  Louis  XVX  were  reduoed  in  the 
winter  of  i791-'9a :  "  Kay,  the  king's  govern- 
ment did  likewise  hire  hand-cl^tpers  or  ^eg- 
KSHn^penonstoaKdand;  S80  mplandon  at  8 
ahilHngi  a  day;  the  muster  rolls  and  aoeoont 


hooka  of  which  itaff  fltOI  Bertn 
ICdeville,  in  a  way  he  thisfca  very  dexttm 
oontinaea  to  pack  the  Mlleriea  of  the  kpd 
tore;  gets  aana-eokrttea liiredtogothitiurc 
appland  at  a  |pven  rignaL  they  £uKyingitv: 
Fetion  that  bid  them ;  a  devioe  which  wag  s 
detected  for  almost  a  week.  Dexterous  cnoof^ 
as  if  a  man,  tinding  the  day  fiut  decUn^ 
should  determine  on  altering  the  dock  hiuk 
APPLE  ipyrui  maiut  of  LimuBOa,  Mton 
fiunily  r0$aeem).   The  origin  of  the  apple  ia  bi 
known.   It  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  i 
therefore  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Palei^ 
At  the  preamt  day,  in  Canaan  and  sorrooDdt 
coontriea,  it  is  worthless  aa  a  frnit  Apples  n 
imported  into  Egypt  and  Palestine  from  la 
masona,  Fliny  muttiiMW   the  orab^  a  wil<%' 
aahaviaghad  "mai^afiml  aDdshrewdcBS 
pven  it"  <m  aoooimt  of  its  aonmcci.  Fie 
tiiese  ftota^  it  is  mppoBeA  that  the  wple  cit 
ScriptDres  must  have  be«i  a  fraitdi&ring  boa 
oars,  since  it  was  spoken  of  in  connection  viii 
other  choice  fraits,  and  most  have  pooenc 
good  onalitiea  Uaelt  "Patrick's  Conunoitai? 
puts  forth  the  idea  that  the  word  tranikK' 
wple,  means  any  frnit  emitting  fragrant  odtn 
Ijie  parent  of  ^  our  ^plee  is  said  to  be  tit 
wild  crab  of  Europe.   Whether  this  be  tme  ? 
notj  no  doubt  all  our  esteemed  varietiea 
their  ori^  in  the  apples  of  the  mother  coimtit. 
Pliny  states  that  22  varieties  were  known  u  i 
the  Romans.   Over  300  are  known  to  Da,/ns  | 
which  selectimis  are  made  embracing  Tsriais 
suited  to  special  districts,  since  those  jnm 
moat  excellent  in  one  looali^  xn^y  prove  woitl- 
less  elaewhwe.  Hie  rioh  soils  of  tbe  wotat 
atatea  yield  apples  nneqaaOed  in  dee,  bat  iiilt- 
rior  in  quali^  to  those  produced  on  eutm 
limestcMie  acnla,  or  where  vegetable  du^  | 
forms  a  leas  oon^d«ahle  element,  and  r«d  (w 
<rf  iron  occnrs  more  frequently.  The  P.  ** 
naria  or  American  crab-arole  is  a  sweeWceiw 
frnit,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  trsnalacait, 
fingrant,  and  of  a  yellowish-green  color;  U»- 
soms  few,  large,  rose-colored,  oocnrring  m^V- 
Tree,  20  ft  high;  native  ftron  western  New  k« 
to  W  isoonmn,  and  southward.  The  F.  ™™*]J 
having  a  reddiah-yellow  finit  about  tbe 
a  cheny,  which  tiie  Chenook  Indians  est  w 

P.  angvk^Ma  or  nairow-leaved  crab,  unn> 
to  the  glades  of  PennEjlvajua,  tbenoe  wtfj- 
None  of  our  valuable  varieties  spring  from  tft«- 
The  apple    a  hardy,  slow-BTOTing  free, 
an  irrwralar  head,  rigid  brancbes,  wi^^^J** 
ftnoi^  broad,  green  leaves  of  firm  teiWJ 
wood  close  and  fine-grained,  delisting  m  ^ 
stone  soils  and  de^  loams,  re^sg  on  m° 
with  north  or  north-eastern  exposures,  or  m 
elevated  table-lands.   It  doea  weU  oa  JlJJ 
free  from  excessive  moisture,  other 
a  peaty,  or  purely  sandy  character,  ^jjjf 
is  tenacious  of  life— fine  specimeuB  in  m 
try  are  now  bearing  fruit  at  IW  to  20O  J»" 
old.   The  finest  sorts  last  ftomM  to  80je^ 

This  fhiit  ia  more  universally  F^j^L  tji 
naea  better  nnderatood,  than  anjouv' 
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orobtnl  prodoota  of  the  United  States  are  stat- 
ed, in  the  oensos  retnnia  tor  I860,  to  be  vorth 
$7,728,186,  the  greatoet  share  of  which  are  ap- 
ples. Five  hundred  thoasand  aoree  of  land 
were  thm  under  oroliard  tillage,  and  there  is 
no  donbt  that  100,000  have  been  added  since 
that  time,  making  a  total  of  700,000  atnes  ot 
orchards.  IGllions  of  trees  have  reoentl^  been 
planted,  jet  the  demand  for  the  frait  !s  in  ad- 
vanoe  of  the  sapplr.  So  saperior  is  the  fmit  of 
our  own  ooontrj,  taat  in  Oovent  Garden  market^ 
I/mdon,  it  comioanda  almost  fabnlotis  prices. 
The  Newtown  pippin,  Baldwin,  spitzenberg, 
■waar,  and  other  equally  choice  varieties,  are 
highly  esteemed  for  dessert.  Boasted,  boiled, 
made  into  Jellies,  tarts,  pies,  preeerres,  aaaoes, 
in  the  form  of  apple-butter,  or  the  famooa  rai- 
aini  of  the  French,  the  apple  proves  acceptable 
to  alL  The  expressed  jnice  of  well-seleoted 
i^ples,  properly  prepared,  foniu  a  lively,  spaA- 
luig  liqaw,  saperior  to  many  wines,  but  from 
its  intense  addity,  calculated  to  derange  the 
stnHigest  stomach.  Veiy  strong  eider  is  made 
allowing  the  water  of  the  fiermoited  juice  to 
freeae,  and  drawing  off  the  remtunder.  Pomo- 
na wine  is  made  by  addii^f  1  gaUon  of  brandy 
to  6  of  new  cider,  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand 
from  6  to  12  months,  raokinff  it  ofE,  and  bottling 
for  use.  Oider-brandy  is  distilled  from  i^ple- 
Jnioe.  Veijnioe  is  made  fIrom  crab  «>plea,  and 
18  Bud  to  possess  medicnnal  properties.  The 
French  use  it  for  sancea,  and  purifying  wax. 
Immense  qoantitiea  of  iq>pIeB  are  pared  and  out 
hy  nuohlnery,  dzied  in  the  Bun,  or  slowly  diiad 
in  ovens,  famishing  an  excellent  article  tor 
■anoes  and  plea.  Ihying  by  a  gentie  heat  la  to 
be  prefeireo.  Where  e^HMed  to  the  hot  sun 
ana  dews,  all  the  delicacy  of  flavor  ia  lost  A 
mixtore  of  (VPlo  pulp  and  lard  forms  a  sort  of 
pomatum.  The  wood  being  flne-gruued,  is  of- 
ten stuned  black  and  used  as  ebony.  It  is  also 
employed  for  the  manufacture  of  shoe  lasts, 
cogwheels,  and  some  kinds  of  furniture.  New 
and  choice  kinds  of  apples  are  derived  from 
seeds  planted  to  produce  stocks.  One  stock  in 
10,000  may  prove  better  than  the  ori^naL 
Known  varieties  are  perpetuated  by  layers,  cut- 
tings, grafting,  and  budding— -prinoipally  by 
the  two  latter  methodi  For  deaoriptuma  of 
these  operations,  see  AxsoKioinunms.— Dwarf 
apple-treea  are  aunetlmea  cultivated  for 
ment^  as  when  planted  for  hedges^  forming  verj 
beautiful  ones,  when  properly  selected  wuh  re- 
gard to  eoior  of  bloesMns,  and  fruit  They  are 
also  planted  in  limited  grounds,  for  tiie  produo- 
tionof  a  great  variety  of  fruit  in  a  narrow  roaoe. 
Many  varietiee  grafted  on  the  wild  crab  seedling 
do  weU,  and  become  verr  dwarf.  The  Fren^ 
paradise  ^>ple  is  a  snaaU  variety,  and  dwarft 
kinds  grafted  on  it,  being  less  dwarf  in  its  hab- 
its than  the  crab,  and  more  so  than  the  Dotigam 
or  English  paradise  stock,  which  is  most  fre- 
qnentiy  employed.  In  Inland  and  France, 
applea  are  trained,  not  only  as  dwar&,  but  as 
eepaliers,  and  baUoon-flhw«.  Ko  trahiing  Is 
needed  in  our  dimate^  as  m  varietiee  of  .a^Ias 


finit  perfeotty  without  Those  who  widi  to 
pursue  trainmg  as  a  maitter  of  taste  and  en- 
riosity,  are  reforred  to  French  and  En^^ish 
tireatises  on  this  subject  Thousands  of  acres 
of  hilly  land  might  m  profitably  planted  with 
the  apple,  where  no  other  ftnit  would  answer 
so  well,  and  other  crops  are  grown  with  difil- 
onlty.  Deep  limestone  lands  are  the  best.  If 
the  soil  is  not  already  ridi,  it  should  be  made 
so,  not  by  the  ose  of  forcing  animal  manures, 
but  by  the  application  of  cold  composts  of  ma- 
nure, muck,  salt,  Itme,  and  ashes.  The  tree 
holes  should  be  large  and  deep,  replacing  none 
of  the  uncongefiiaf  subsoil.  After  the  tree  is 
set  at  the  depth  it  was  in  the  nursery,  cover 
the  soil  with  loose  rubbish  to  retain  moisture, 
and  over  which,  water  or  liquid  manure  may  be 
uMured,  withont  danger  of  nardeniiw  the  sdl. 
The  distance  bcA  vem  the  trees  will  be  from  S5 
to40ftet,  aooordingtoTsiiety.  The  soil  should 
be  oonstautiy  stirred,  until  the  trees  are  several 
years  established,  u  well  manured  witii  lime, 
ashes,  and  cold  compost,  the  bark  cleansed 
with  alkaline  washes,  the  decaying,  weak,  and 
interlacing  branches  annually  removed,  the  or- 
chard will  improve  in  quality,  and  constantly 
yield  large  rat>ps  of  fruit.  The  aj^Ie  will  not 
flourish  on  wet  soils.  The  aualyms  of  the  apple 
made  by  Prof,  £mmons,  shows  in  100  parts  of 
the  ash  of  sapwood  16  parts  potash,  18  parts 
lime,  17  parts  pho«)hate  of  lime;  in  100  parts 
of  the  ash  of  n>ple  bark,  4  parts  potash,  61  parts 
lime ;  henoe  the  plain  neceent^  of  furnishing  a 
snpp](y  of  these  altkaportant  mm»al  substances. 
Taa  tippiB  is  not  snneot  to  disease.  Now  and 
then,  a  blaokening  oc  the  terminal  shoots  or  a 
diffht  rust  of  the  leaf  ia  to  be  obswved.  An 
enhu^ement  of  a  limb,  here  and  there,  has 
lately  been  noticed,  bat  not  understood.  In- 
sects of  several  kinds  attack  this  fruit-tree. 
The  borer  (sopmis  Heittata),  the  woolly 
aphis,  the  caterpillar  {anytopUriz  pometaria% 
the  ^>ple  moth  (corpoetmta  poriumonna),  the 
bark  louse  (eoecut),  should  be  vigilantiy 
wan«d  agunst  The  bark  louse  may  be  kept 
down  by  removing  the  dead  bark  from  the  tree, 
and  waging  with  alkaline  solutions.  The  ixnrer 
may  be  attedked  in  this  way  at  the  time  the 
eggs  are  dmo^ted,  afterward  hy  a  wire  thrast 
into  the  hwe  he  inhabits.  The  q>ple4noth  Is 
destn^ed  by  gathering  all  thefidlen  apples,  and 
feeding  them  to  swine,  or  allowing  the  latter  to 
run  in  the  orchard,  where  th^  may  feed  on 
the  apples  as  they  fell,  thus  consuming  tiie  lar- 
T»  bom  they  have  time  to  enter  the  oarth. 
The  eaterpiUar,  by  removing  and  burning  their 
neets,  or  igniting  them  with  a  flame  from  a 
eampbene  lamp,  thrust  among  the  branches  by 
means  of  a  long  pole.  A  few  years  of  attention 
oa  the  part  of  every  cultivator  would  soon  rid 
na  of  these  pests.  Select  varieties  of  apples  for 
particular  localities,  must  depend  on  their 
adaptation,  which  can  alone  be  judged  of  by 
trials  and  comparisons  made  by  the  best 
ptmu^ogists.  The  naticmal  pomok^cal  oon- 
ventton,  instituted  in  1860     the  lamented  A. 
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J.  Downing  and  otfaen,  has  rendered  ezoelient 
Hrrice,  ^qairera  are  referred  to  tbe  reports 
of  that  societj,  and  the  wiotu  ezodlent  works 
on  froit  cnlture.  There  are  reeMnmended,  as 
worihj  of  general  coltiTaldon  for  snmmer  nse, 
the  American  summer  peannuiL  early  harreat, 
early  strawberry,  largo  yellow-bough,  red  Ab- 
tracnan,  sommer  rose ;  for  antnmn  use,  the  fall 
pippin,  gravenstein,  porter ;  for  winter  use,  the 
Baldwin,  bullock's  pippin,  Danvera  winter- 
sweet,  fametue,  Hnboarasm's  nonsnoh.  lac^- 
apple,  ladiee*  sweet,  meltMi,  minister,  Bhooe 
Island  greeidng^  Bozboir  naset  awaar,  Von- 
derrere.  white  Beek-iio*nird)er,  WilUams'a  ttr 
Ytaito  (except  far  light  soilsX  wine-^iple,  or 
H^^s  wine-saps. 

APPLES  OF  SODOM,  a  name  given  to  a 
frnit  of  rather  &btiloas  propertiesi  growfoft  or 
■opposed  to  grow 

"  Hur  that  Uttiminou  lake  whm  Bodom  ■tood." 
Its  descripUon  b^  ancient  writers,  e«peolal]y  by 
Joeepbos,  gives  it  many  marvellons  characters, 
each  as  that  the  flmit,  on  bdng  plooked  with 
the  hands,  is  dissolved  into  smoke  and  ashes, 
al^ongh  presenting  a  &ir  external  appearance. 
Travellers  have  not  been  sgreed  in  identifying 
the  ancient  descriptions  with  any  one  of  the 
existing  fiora  of  that  region.  A  very  general 
opinion,  sapported  by  Hasselqnist,  is  that  the 

apples  of  Sodom  "  are  to  be  found  in  the  firoit 
of  the  sffZontHft  melmgena  (nightshade),  which 
he  desaribes  aa  filled  with  dnst  or  ashes,  or  at 
least,  that  when  punctured  by  a  oertain  inBeot» 
as  it  frequently  is,  the  whole  interior  of  the 
fhiit  is.  converted  into  a  fine  dost,  leaving  the 
lind  entire  in  form  and  odor,  Hasselgniat  saw 
this  plant  in  abnndanoe  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Dead  sea,  and  also  at  Raa  el  Ain,  near  Tjre. 
Robinson,  in  his  "  Biblical  Besearches"  a888), 
couiiders  Hasselqnist  to  l>e  incorrect,  ana  iden- 
tifies the  apple  of  Sodom  with  the  aaclepiat 

{iganUa  telprocera.  The  Arabs  call  it  tiher, 
t  is  found  in  abundance  on  the  shores  of  the 
Dead  sea,  and  Robinson  says  that  seeing  the 
two  (the  osher  and  the  nightshade)  growing  ude 
by  aide,  the  former  struck  him  at  once,  from  its 
agreement  with  the  andent  atny,  while  the 
latter  did  not  He  describes  the  oriier  as 
from  10  to  10  feet  in  hdght,  having  a  grayiah 
oork-like  bark,  oval  leaves,  flowers  sinular  to 
the  silk-weed  of  the  northern  United  States, 
and  as  dischar^ng^  like  that  plant,  a  milky 
fluid,  when  broken.  The  fruit  resembles  an 
orange  in  size  and  color,  but  when  even  very 
careuilly  tonohed,  explodes  like  a  bladder  or 
puff-ball,  leaving  in  the  hands  only  a  rind,  and 
a  few  filaments  by  which  the  interior  was 
traversed.  Thie  opinion  seems  to  throw  the 
^ples  of  Sodom  at  length  into  the  dimuun  of 
whence  and  fact 

APPL£TON,  or  Gkakd  Choti,  a  village  of 
Wisoonun,  o^iital  of  Outagamie  oounty,  on  tha 
Keenah  or  Fox  river,  near  the  raiMs  eaUed  the 
Grand  Chute,  80  nulea  from  the  month  thtt 
river,  and  4  miles  from  the  foot  of  mnnebago 
lake.  The  river  at  this  pcnnt  deaoenda  abont 


80  ibet  in  tiie  oouroe  of  a  mfla  and  a  haU^  af- 
fi>rding  immense  water  power,  and  by  metuof 
d«ns  U  ia  rendered  navigable  for  ateunboila 
throng  its  whole  course,  Ttirongh  &e  Fox 
and  Wiaconsin  riv^a,  steam  eommnnicstion  is 
nuuntained  between  Lake  Kichigan  and  the  Uk- 
i^ppL   Pop.  in  1856, 4,474. 

APPLETOK,DAinBi^  thefonnderofthe pub- 
lishing house  of  D.  Appleton  and  Compuj,  b 
Hew  York,  was  bora  at  Haverliill,  Maaa^  ia  ITSIi, 
and  died  March  27,  1849.  He  commenced  In- 
rinesa  as  a  general  atore-lraeper,  in  hit  uiin 
idaoei  He  aftoward  removed  to  a  l&i^  bos- 
nesB  field  in  Bustcm,  and  snbaeqaently  to  Ifef 
ToriL  In  the  latter  place  he  oMmiwnoed  ^ 
importation  (tf  En^ish  books,  and  inthecome 
of  yean,  by  his  energy  <tf  character,  establialtd 
one  of  the  latest  importing  and  pnbGshiif 
houses  in  the  THiited  States,  which  is  dovcob- 
tinned  by  his  sons. 

APPLETON,  Jbbsb,  D.D.,  president  of  Boi- 
doin  college,  bean  at  New  Ipswich,  X.  H.,  5ot. 
17,  1772,  died  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  Kor.  1!, 
1810.  His  father,  being  in  narrow  cireniD- 
stanoes,  intended  that  he  shonld  lesni  vm 
trade,  but  he  showed  at  an  early  age  audi  i 
fondness  for  stndy,  that  tlus  plan  was  abasdo- 
ed,  and  after  fitting  fbr  oc^ege  at  the  Tilli^e 
academy  he  enta«d  Dartmouth  ooll^  a 
1788.  Thne  he  made  great  profidencfiDiI 
bnnduB  of  stndy,  but  partiomarly  exceed  ii 
BngHrii  composition,  and  in  tiie  dasacs.  Afte 
^winating  in  1793,  he  tanj^t  scbod  fv  tn 
years  at  Dover  and  Amherst,  K.  H.,  ud  tba 
prepared  himself  for  the  ministry,  under  Dr. 
L(^4^  of  West  Springfield,  fie  waslioow 
to  preach  in  1796,  and  in  M).  1797,  m  ^ 
d^ned  as  the  pastor  of  a  church  in  HanilABt 
N.  H.,  where  he  remained  10  years,  perfbnnug 
his  clerical  duties  in  the  most  aoceptsUe  miB- 
ner,  but  still  finding  time,  amidst  his  laboMpW 
literary  pursuits.  He  wrote  many  valnaWe » 
tides  for  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  "f* 
enlist,"  under  the  signatores  Leigbto^  w 
Owen,  and  was  one  of  the  fbonden  of  the 
Fiscataqoa  "Evangelicsl  Maoajdne."  Eeva 
at  thia  time  a  tmatee  Phillips  acsdem;  i> 
Kxeter,  and  his  advice,  in  that  capadi^"- 

riting  its  management,  was  bigbly  valued^ 
board.  In  1808^  when  bsrely  «0  yew  « 
he  waa  one  of  the  prominent  CM>^"f?*^ 
the  office  of  professor  of  thedogy  in  Hwt«« 
university.  &  1807  he  accepted  tiiepiwwnj 
of  Bowdoin  college,  and  was  inrtslled  mJ* 
camber.  In  1810  he  received  thedep«« 
doctor  of  divinity  ttom  Harvard  nmvwa^-  " 
the  poMtion  which  he  had  now  m™*^,^*^ 
pleton  performed  a  prodigious  smoBot « 'J'^ 
as  in  addition  to  tiie  duties  appertwning  to  " 


ne  jveaohed    utuure  hm"  trw-^      .-  ^ 
ednoation,  and  peace  societies  of 
American  board  of  foreign  misBWDS,  U» 
ohnsetta  legislature,  and  namerouii  othtf  pjom 
bodies.  ■ffieeflEeotof  thisowrts»t«i««" 


energieB  beoame  TMble  in  1817,  bat  he  kept  oa 
In  the  ^aohaqte  of  his  duties  until  the  begin- 
&ing(tf  1819}  when  his  disease  (an  aflbotton  of 
the  larynx)  grev  vone,  nd  a  vidt  to  his 
Mends  at  Andient  &iled  to  benefit  him.  On 
Oct.  13  he  had  a  profase  hemorrhage,  and  died 
Not.  12.  He  had  six  children,  one  of  whom  is 
the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Franklin  ^eroe,  late  pres- 
ident of  the  Umted  States.  Dr.  Appletou  was 
nniTersally  beloved  as  a  pastor,  and  very  bqo- 
oessful  as  the,  head  of  a  college.  He  was  a 
profoond  thinker,  and  his  fondness  for  analrti- 
oal  investigation  shows  itself  in  his  pnbli^ed 
works.  These  consist  of  several  dedication, 
ftineral,  and  ordination  sramons,  a  sermon  be- 
fore the  Bath  socdetv  for  the  snppressioa  of 
vice,  and  several  of  his  discoarsea  before  the 
associations  and  sodeties  above  mentioned.  In 
1890  a  vdome  was  published  oootafaiing  his 
iuatqpinl  sddresB,  and  11  annul  addresses  to 
the  graduates  the  oolkge.  In  1829  a  volmne 
of  his  lecAores  and  oooancmal  sermons  waspub- 
tished.  Among  the  topics  discussed  in  these 
are  hnman  depravity,  the  eternity  of  fotnre 
ponishnaent,  the  demoniacs  of  the  New  Testar 
ment,  the  evils  of  war,  &c. 

APPLETON,  SAHTm.,  a  wealthy  and  enter- 
priring  merchant  of  Boston,  remarkable  for  his 
generoas  philanthropy,  horn  at  New  Ipswich, 
N.  H.,  Jtme  22,  1766,  died  in  Bosbm  Joly  12, 
1853,  aged  87.  His  father,  Deacon  Isaac  Ap- 
pleton^  was  a  highl;^  rewected  citizen,  and  had 
12  children,  of  which  Bamael  was  the  third. 
His  i^^KKtiinities  for  study  were  oonfined  to 
the  dlsoiot  sbhoola,  and  at  the  age  of  17  he  b^ 
eune  himself  a  teawer.  Boon  after  he  beoame 
of  age,  he  spent  9  sommersin  Haine^  ftmning 
one  of  a  psrty  ot  young  men  engaged  In  set- 
tiing  a  new  township.  Feeling  that  a  mer- 
chant's  life  was  more  congenial  to  his  tastes,  he 
then  entered  a  oonntry  store,  bnt  finding  his 
sphere  too  limited,  he  came  to  Boston  in  1704, 
and  established  himself  in  trade,  with  his 
brother  Nathan.  He  was  for  many  years  a 
heavy  importer  of  English  goods,  and  at  alater 
period  hugely  engaged  in  the  cotton  manofoc- 
ture.  He  accumulated  wealth  rapidly,  and  at 
his  death  his  fortune  amounted  to  nearly 
$1,000,000.  Bnt  it  is  not  as  a  suooeasfnl  mer- 
diant,  but  as  a  benefactor  of  his  n>ede8,  oon- 
spieuous  for  his  mumfioent  diaritles,  tut  he 
chiefly  cbaUnuM  our  regard.  The  amount  of 
money  which  ne  gave  away  daring  his  life 
nearly  equalled  that  whtoh  he  posseBsed  at  his 
death.  Boaroely  a  day  pa^ed  m  which  he  did 
not  contribute  to  some  benevokot  scheme,  and 
he  always  desired  to  have  an  opportunity 
^ven  him  to  subscribe.  He  was  warmly  at- 
tached to  his  native  place,  and  endowed  the 
academy  there  with  a  fond  which  secured  its 
permanence.  He  founded  the  professorship  of 
natural  philosophy  of  Dortmonth  college,  with 
a  gift  of  110,000.  In  his  old  age  he  beoame 
more  sod  more  absorbed  with  a  dedre  to  re- 
lieve the  sofibrings  of  the  poor  and  intrusted 
^yaidans  and  otben  wiut  lai^  fomsftr 
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that  purpose.  Jii.  Appletou  thought  well  of 
hmnan  nature^  and  Uie  oonfldenoe  which  he 
placed  in  the  integri^  of  his  castomers  was 
rarely  abused.  He  oiured  little  for  sectarian 
dUforancee,  believing  tiiat  the  same  ftindamen- 
tal  prindptee  underlie  all  outward  distinctions. 
Althou^  not  blessed  with  children,  his  mar* 
ried  life  was  a  nngolarly  happy  one.  He 
gave  his  wife,  by  his  wUl,  property  to  the 
amount  of  $200,000,  and  pla<»d  an  equal 
amount  in  the  hands  of  his  executors, "  to  be  by 
them  applied,  diqrased  o^  and  distributed,  for 
scientific,  literary,  reli^us,  and  charitable 
purposes." 

APPLING,  a  county  in  the  S.  E.  part  of 
Georgia.  Area  1,060  square  miles;  the  surface 
is. level,  and  sandy;  nune  derived  from  OoL 
Danid  Appling.  In  1860  it  produced  68  bales  ci 
eottcm,  «t,794  bowels  of  Indian  com,  9,088  ot 
oats,  and  86,984  of  sweet  potatoes.  There 
were  17  diurohes,  and  223  pupils  attending 

Eiblio  sehools.  Oapital,  Holmesville;  popu- 
tion,  2,949,  of  whran  2,64fi  are  free,  and  404 

APPODI,  a  river  of  Bradl,  province  of  Rio 
Grande-de-Norte.  It  rises  in  lat  6°  26',  fiowa 
N.  N.  E.,  and  after  a  coarse  of  160  miles  fells 
into  the  Atlantic  in  lat  4°  82'. 

APPOGQIATO  (It.  appoggiare,  to  lean  upon), 
is  a  moaioal  term  employed  to  denote  empuans, 
or,  more  ccnnmonly,  a  connected,  gliding  mode 
of  delivery,  in  which  every  note  leans,  as  it 
were,  upon  the  other,  withoi^  leaving  any  per- 
oeptiue  Iweak. 

APPOGGIATUBA,  derived  from  the  above, 
is  a  small  note  of  emoellisfament,  or  fore-notey 
equivalent  to  either  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  the 
note  which  it  preoede&  and  whose  value  it  ra- 
dnces  to  that  extent.  It  swves  to  ooniwot  the 
larger  intervals,  and  in  bold,  rapid  movements 
afibrds  foller  scope  for  intonation  and  florid 
expreanon.  The  following  illustratitm  will 
show  how  it  is  writtra  and  how  poformed: 


Written.  FerfiatiMd. 
APPOMATTOX,  a  county  of  Virginia,  8.  E. 
of  the  centre  of  the  state,  boonded  on  the  N.  W. 
by  James  river,  and  drained  by  the  sources  of 
the  Ai^mnattoz  river,  from  which  it  is  named, 
was  setoff  from  the  aq)oining  counties  in  1846. 
Its  area  is  980  square  miles ;  its  surfece  diver- 
rifled  with  ranges  of  mountains,  and  oovered 
with  forests,  and  its  soil  fertile.  Tobacco,  com, 
wheat,  oats,  and  butter,  are  its  staples.  It  is 
intersected  by  the  south  side  railroad  (from  Pe- 
tersburg to  Lynchburg),  and  possesses  one 
^ank  road.  In  1860  it  produced  186,866 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  76,845  of  wheat,  92,116 
of  oats,  964,100  lbs.  of  tobaooo,  and  83,299  of 
butter.  There  were  22  churches,  and  861  pu- 
pils attending  public  schools.  In  1860  its  real 
estate  was  assessed  at  $1,091,671,  in  1866  at 
$1,481,898,  showing  an  increase  of  85  per 
ouA.  Oai^  Olover  Hill;  pop. in  I860, free 
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vhite  4,209,  free  oakwed  165,  dftves  4^799,  total 

9,198.   

APPOMATTOX  RIVER  risea  in  Appomat- 
tox and  Prince  Edward's  oonntfea,  and  after 
flowing  aastwardly  ISO  to  100  ndus,  fivming 
the  boondaiy  of  wreral  ooontiee,  empties  into 
James  liTor  at  Oitj  Point.  It  has  a  narrow 
and  deepohauwl,  and  is  narigable  for  veasela  ot 
100  tons  to  Fetersbni^,  aboat  20  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  the  head  of  tide-water.  Bj  going 
bj  a  canal  round  the  &lls  at  Petersboig,  bat- 
teaaz,  and  even  ressels  (tf  4  or  6  tons,  asoend  to 
i'armville,  some  80  to  100  miles  £&rther  no. 

APPOKT,  oorreotlj  Apponti,  a  Magyar 
fiunily,  eminent  in  ^e  history  of  th^  country 
from  the  13th  oentnr^.  Hie  family  is  divided 
into  2  branches.  Dnnng  the  last  three-quarters 
o(  a  oentnry  the  Apponys  of  the  elder  branch 
hare  been  prominent  in  pnblio  life,  e^KMnallT- 
in  diplomaoy. — AtmnrT,  Oonnt  AnKmj,  bom 
Sn  early  entered  the  ffi|donuno  semoe  of 
Austria,  and  baoame  <»a  the  confldenrtal 
Ments  of  Prince  Hettemich.  Erom  18M  to 
1649  he  was  AoBliian  ambassador  at  Paris. 
His  name  was  thus  oonneoted  with  the  mo- 
mentous events  occurring  during  that  period. 
One  d  his  sons  follows  the  same  career,  and 
already  occupies  an  eminent  poration.  Daring 
the  revolution  of  1848-'60,  the  Apponys  were 
the  leaders  <tf  the  aristooratio  QMuniTalive 
party  in  Hungary,  and  nnfltnnWng  fa  tbeir  do- 
Totdon  to  tbeHamburgB. 

APPRAISEMENT  (Fr.  cmprieier  or  op- 
prauer,  to  set  a  price  upon),  a  valuation  of 
[ffoperty  by  persons  authorised  to  make  it  hj 
the  law  or  by  stipulation  between  tiie  parties. 
In  England,  ^ipraiaers  by  profesaini,  geowaUy- 
brokers  of  houaelKdd  ftamiture,  exist,  wiw  can 
act  only  when  licensed.  Qoods  seized  fixe  non- 
payment of  rent  cannot  be  sold  there  until  an 
s^prusement  shall  have  been  made.  The  8 
principal  kinds  of  appriUsemeat  known  to 
Amenoan  law,  are :  of  the  inventoried  proper- 
ty of  decedents  and  insolvents ;  of  property  taken 
for  public  use ;  and  of  real  estate  seized  upon 
execution.  The  mode  of  appointing  f^ipraisers, 
the  proper  oonrse  for  them  to  pnraue,  and  the 
consequences  of  tbeir  action,  vaiy  in  different 
states.  The  greatest  diveruty  of  practice  ob- 
tains with  regard  to  the  last  of  t^e  three  men- 
tioned.  Under  some  statutes  the  creditor  may 
enforce  a  sale  of  his  debtor's  lands  without  a 
previous  appraisement;  under  others,  an  ap- 
praisement is  a  necessary  prerequisite.  Lianne 
states,  land  once  mM  tm  exeontioa  is  itredeent* 
able  by  the  debtor;  in  others,  he  has  a  right  to 
redeem  it  within  a  reasonable  period,  6  months 
or  a  year,  at  the  vpgrtaaei  value,  with  intweet 
There  are  states  where  the  creditor  has  no 
right  to  sell  upon  execution,  but  may  take  the 
property  of  his  debtor  in  payment  so  far  as  it 
goes,  at  two-tbirds  of  the  apprused  value ;  in 
case  of  refhsal  the  levy  is  dischai^cL  and  the 
cre<£tor  must  pay  oosts.  Such  le^dation,  as 
operating  to  obstruct  the  exeeution  of  civil 
process,  and  to  make  landalegal  tcmder  in  pay- 


ment of  debts,  would  seem  to  contrsTeoie 
{mvidoiM  of  the  oonstitutioo  which  fortii 
enactment  oi  a  law  impairing  tiie  oUigatinK. 
oontraoti,  m>  making  any  ^hig  bat  gold  t— ' 
silver  a  tender  fiir  the  p^ment  of  debts.  A- 
regards  oistiiig  eontraots  at  ttietnneof  tb«r 
enaotmrat,  some  ot  these  laws  haTe  beeo 
unconstitutional  upon  the  first  gronnd ;  bat 
are  not  aware  that  the  other  queaticm  baa 
been  raised  in  the  courts.    To  settle  ptiwrnsk 
controveTHies,  or  to  fix  the  value  <xr  pitupqaj- 
the  sale  of  wMoh  is  mider  n^;otaatiom, 
inalsers  are  often  selected  by  the  partiea. 

APPRENTICE  (Fr.  emirmtdre,  to  iMn  •. 
a  person  bound  to  service  fox  a  term  of  ytmr^ 
and  reoaving  in  return  for  sudii  serviea  kr- 
stTUotion  in  his  master^  hnrineaa.  Ajppna- 
tieeehq),  which  would  seem  to  have  bean  »- 
known  among  the  ancrienti,  had  its  ongin  i: 
the  ystem  ot  aswoisted  tradjes,  which  pgwaatc 
in  aunost  aH  parts  of  Eok^  Sn  the  madffir 
agea.  Those  onfy  who  were  free  of  die  ftetcn^ 

a  trade  were  allowed  to  exendse  to;  andthi 
usual,  if  not  the  indiBpenaable,  mode  ot  aoqcr- 
ing  this  fi^edom  was  through  an  ^prentieeati! 
to  a  member  of  the  body,  f^  a  time,  and  voie 
rrauladons,  varying  in  difibrent  towns,  and 
difforent  trades  in  the  same  town.  In  aaat 
insttUMCS  the  rules  dengned  to  limit  the  ne- 
bers  of  the  fraternity  were  so  strict  as  to 
hibit  the  master  from  taking  any  ^ipreidioebG 
his  own  son.  In  Prance,  the  mprentice,  a&a 
having  served  in  that  cruelty  from  8  to  8  ■> 
10  years,  served  as  a  joutDeymsn,  caDed 
eompagnon  of  his  master,  a  nanaber  of  yta 
mon,  after  whieh  lie  was  entitled  to  wHutiiaaiM 
as  a  master  into  the  eemmmumU,  or  eorf$  i 
manKandL  if  the  eA4/^amr&  wUch  he  wasit- 
quired  to  ddiver  to  the  ^ttnmd^  wardens  of  d( 
otnnpany,  showed  him  to  be  a  pn^idoDt  in  Us 
art  Sens  merchants  living  wi^  their  &■ 
there  until  they  were  17  years  old  were  entiM 
to  the  privileges  of  thoee  who  had  served  Utor 

SpreutioBship.  These  ocnnpanieB  were  shot- 
led  at  the  revolution,  but  the  oontraot  ai  ^ 
prenticedup,  although  no  longw  imperatiTe,  m 
still  frequently  entered  into  in  France,  nd 
there  are  statutes  r^olating  &g  rights  and  da> 
ties  of  the  parties  to  it.  In  Germany,  wheretla 
system  exists  to  the  present  day,  in  a  mon  or 
less  modified  form,  the  terra  of  i^>prentioeship^ 
LAijakr»t  is  oeDerally  about  7  years,  bat  sune- 
timeslees.  The  apprentioe^  after  saving  for  As 
preecribedterm.beoomeaati'sM^  like  the  Freedi 
eomaa^noTij  and  is  epntitled  to  receive  from  the 
guild  a  general  tetter  <tf  reoommendation,  armed 
iiith  which  he  oommeuoes  his  travels.  Beiag 
reoc^inized  and  Mcqdoyed  by  his  brethren  of  the 
same  craft,  he  works  his  way  from  town  to 
town,  and  on  returning  with  oc^tifieates  of  good 
oooduot  during  his  Wandmjaiire  is  entitled  to  be* 
oome  a  master.  Gk>Bthe  has  j^ven  this  system 
inunortalityinirt2Mf»Jf«wfer.  In  Italy  tltecoa- 
traot  of  apprenticeship  resemUed  that  in  use  in 
England.  In  Sootland  and  Ireland  the  r^nlations 
regarding  it  ware  never  ligonmSf  and  those  exist- 
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ing  in  the  latter  oonntry  were  early  soperseded 
by  English  laws  derigned  to  enoonrage  imini- 
gn^mu— In  the  12th  oentory  RoUds  were  fiam- 
ed  in  England,  and  Portly  anerwatd,  wlthoat 
donbt,  approitioeshipB  came  into  vogae,  al- 
though there  is  no  notice  of  them  in  the  stat- 
utes nntU  the  year  1888.  Prerioosly  to  that 
time,  however,  the  word  is  fonnd  apon  the  stat- 
ute-book in  connection  with  the  practice  of  the 
law.  Those  members  of  the  profeanon  who  are 
now  known  as  barristers,  were  called  nntil  near 
the  dose  of  the  16th  century  apprentieii  ad  le- 
gem or  ad  boTTCU  (apprentices  at  the  law  or  bar 
of  court),  being  considered  learners  until  they 
were  of  16  yesrs^  standing,  when  they  became 
mrvimtet  ad  legem  (seigeantsX  and  were  quali- 
fied to  ezeeote  the  foU  otBoQ  of  an  advocate. 
The  loitor  was  .called  the  client  of  the  servant, 
Imt  the  master  of  the  apprentice  at  the  law. 
The  London  apprentices,  many  of  ^om  were 
of  high  birth,  or  had  wealthy  masters,  formed 
an  important  body  and  figure  in  history,  partio- 
ularly  daring  the  time  of  the  civil  wars.  The 
term  of  apprenticeship  was  fixed  at  7  years, 
which  had  been  the  ordinary  period  of  service 
previously,  by  a  statute  passed  in  the  reign  of 
£li2abeth.  The  mstitutton  became  so  wide- 
ej^ead  that  acts  designed  to  limit  the  number 
of  apprentices  were  passed,  and  the  courts 
showed  no  &vor  to  the  laws  which  recognized 
and  supported  the  relation,  but  restricted  their 
operation  to  trades  existing  at  the  time  of  their 
passage — a  doctrine  which,  while  giving  rise  to 
some  absurd  anomaliefl,  exempted  most  <Hf  lha 
large  manu&cturing  towns  from  the  operation 
of  the  aot  of  Elizabeth.  In  1818  nameronB  pe- 
titioM  for  the  repeal  of  this  statate  were  pre- 
sented, and  shortly  afterward,  apprentioesnip, 
as  a  necessaiT  means  of  access  to  a  trad^  was 
abolished.  It  still  exists,  however,  as  a  volon- 
tary  contract,  creating  similar  rights  and  duties 
between  the  parties,  and  attended  by  similar  in- 
cidents with  those  created  by  the  statutes  of 
most  of  the  United  States.  By  the  genertd  law 
of  England  and  America  infants  may  be  bound 
by  deed  of  their  own  free  will,  and  by  their 
own  act,  with  the  consent  of  their  father,  motii- 
M.  or  goardian,  or  by  certun  classes  of  publio 
offioers,  where  there  is  no  goardian,  or  Uie  child 
is  a  panper,  to  a  term  oi  serrioe  in  any  badness 
nntal  the  age  of  21  yean  in  the  case  ot  a  male, 
or  of  18  in  the  case  oi  a  funale.  Jn  in^t- 
nres  by  publio  officers,  a  covenant  requiring  the 
ehild  to  oe  instructed  in  some  or  all  of  the  com- 
mon English  branches  is  usually  inserted,  and  a 
way  is  prescribed  for  the  redress  of  grievances  on 
both  aides.  Provisions  have  been  made  In  the 
legislation  of  En^^and  and  in  many  of  the  United 
States,  regulating  the  chanicter  and  amount  of 
the  work  put  upon  the  apprentice  by  the  mas- 
ter. It  is  the  better  dootnne  that  a  contract  of 
apprenticeship  is  not  assignable  or  terminable 
wichont  the  consent  of  all  the  parties  to  it.  As 
no  special  form  of  indenture  is  prescribed,  the 
parties  vanr  the  covenants  to  suit  themsdvea 
In.  Bpgland  the  ^prentice  pays  the  mastor  a 
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oert^  ram  for  taking  him ;  in  this  country,  as 
ft  general  thing,  nothing  is  |»id.  Scanetimes  the 
^>prentioe  pays  for  hb  own  board  and  lodgmir; 
sometimes  an  allowance  for  this  Is  made.  In 
the  Kew  Ensland  states  farmers  often  take 
prentices  in  hnsbandry,  to  whom  they  agree  to 
^Ts  oertun  perqaisites,  mob  aa  a  snit  of  clothes 
every  year  and  a  snm  of  money  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  ctmnection.  In  some  trades  wages 
are  paid  for  work  dmdng  the  latnr  years  of 
service,  and  implements  of  trade  granted  at 
parting. 

APPBOyiMATIOy,  in  mathematics,  signi- 
fies an  approach  to  exactness,  which  may  be 
carried  to  any  required  degree.  It  may  be  0- 
Instrated  by  the  decimal  fraction  .8888,  Sm^ 
wldch  beccnnes  the  more  nearly  eqnal  to  4  the 
ftirther  the  low  of  figores  is  oariied  oat  Metii- 
ods  of  approiimatifni  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant practical  restilts  modran  malbemat- 
ics,  and  play  a  striking  part  in  the  intricate  cat 
eolations  of  astronomy.  Approximation  is  most 
frequently  employed  where  exact  restilts  are  nn- 
attunable.  The  rule  of  ftlse  or  double  podtion 
in  arithmetic  is  one  of  the  most  general  and 
valuable  processes  of  approximation. 

APBAXIK.  I.  Fedob,  a  Bussian  grand  admi- 
ral, bom  of  an  eminent  Bussian  noble  fiunily  of 
Tartar  origin,  in  1«71,  died  Nov.  10, 1728.  He 
was  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  reign  of  Peter 
the  Great,  and  is  eapeoially  remarkable  as  the  ere- 
ator  of  the  Bosnan  navy.  During  the  war  be^ 
tween  Sweden  and  Bnsma  he  expelled  tbe 
Swedes  frcmi  Ligermanland.  in  1710  oonqnered 
Yfborg  in  Eardia,  and  when  war  with  Tnt^ 
key  broke  ont|  in  1711,  he  commanded  In  tiie 
Black  sea.  In  1718  he  attacked  Finland  flrom 
the  sea,  and  fearfrilly  devastated  the  shores  of 
Sweden,  destroying  hondreds  of  villages,  many 
towns,  and  iron-works.  These  devastations 
obliged  Sweden  to  sue  for  peacckwhich  was 
oondnded  at  I^ystadt  in  1721.  He  aooompa- 
nied  Peter  in  his  warlike  expedition  a^inst 
Ferda,  and  served  on  the  Caspian  sea.  He  al- 
ways ei^oyed  the  greatest  confidence  of  Peter, 
though  firmly  opposed  to  his  reforms.  IL  Sxa- 
VHXs  Fedobowitob,  grandson  of  the  former,  died 
Aug.  81, 1768.  Mlien  young  he  served  in  tlie 
army  of  If tlnioh  ag^nst  the  Turks^rose  r^dly, 
and,  retaining  to  the  court  of  the  Empress  Elis- 
abeth, ^stiiwuished  himself  by  his  decided  op- 
position to  l£e  policy  of  the  king  of  Prussia  and 
hU  diplomatic  adherents,  inolamng  Ooont  1*Eb- 
torg,  the  fiivorite  of  the  empress.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  7  years'  war  Apraxin,  with  the 
rank  ot  field-marshal,  commanded  an  army 
agdnst  Frederic  II.  In  May,  1767,  be  invaded 
Prussia,  took  Kemel,  advanced  into  the  interi- 
or, destroying  every  thing  by  sword  and  fire, 
andfOn  Aogust  80,  won  the  battle  of  Grossfigem- 
dorif  against  the  Prussian  general  Lewald.  In- 
stead, however,  ot  marching  on  Berlin,  to  whioh 
oapitfd  the  roea  was  open,  Apraxin  retreated  to 
Courland,  havbg,  as  it  is  pretended,  received 
news  of  the  dckneas  of  the  empress  Elizabeth, 
and  having  conspired  with  the  grand  chanodbz 
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Besttuheff  to  nuoe  to  the  throne  her  grand- 
nephew  Paol,  over  the  head  of  hia  father,  Pe- 
ter III.  Aftw  the  recovery  of  the  empress, 
Aprazin  was  tried  by  court-martial,  but  died  In 
prison  before  the  conclusion  of  the  trial. 

APRICOT,  a  well-known  fruit,  cultivated  in 
the  temperate  n^ons  of  Europe,  Asa,  and 
Amoioa.  It  is  said  to  be  a  native  cf  Armenia, 
its  Latin  name  being  ^mwniaco.  It  is  cultivated 
as  a  standard  tree,  and  also  on  walls,  where  the 
heat  of  the  son  is  otherwise  insufiBcient.  The 
fruit  of  the  standard  trees  is  better  in  flavor  than 
that  of  wall  trees.  The  rules  for  truning  the 
apricot  ore  ^ilar  to  those  for  training  the 
peach. 

APRIES,  a  king  of  Egypt,  the  Hophra  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  Yaphes  of  Manetho,  was  the  ?th 
king  of  the  26th  Egyptian  dynasty,  and  succeed- 
ed his  father  Fsammis  about  698  B.  C.  Herod- 
otus tells  ns  that  he  conquered  the  Tyrians  in  a 
naval  battle  at  Sidon,  and  reestabli^ed  Egyp- 
tian power  over  Syria.  He  was  defeated  in  an 
attempt  upon  Greece.  His  sntiJectB  revolted 
and  made  Amams  king ;  a  oontest  followed  be- 
tween the  two;  Amasis  was  saooeeelul,  md 
Apries  was  strangled,  670  B.  0. 

APRIL,  the  4th  month  of  the  year,  consisting 
of  80  days.  With  the  Romans  it  was  the  3d 
mouth  of  the  year.  Julius  Ceesar  added  the 
SOth  day  to  it.  In  the  time  of  Nero  it  was 
called  Neroneus.  It  is  supposed  to  be  derivod 
from  aperira  to  open,  because  the  buds  open 
themselves  at  this  period.  In  the  Athenian' 
calendar,  the  latter  portion  of  Elaphebolion  and 
the  greater  part  of  Kunychion  correspond  to 
April.  Oharlemagne,  in  Ins  new  calendar, 
ouled  it  grass  month,  the  name  still  given  to  it 
by  the  DutdL  Romme's  French  revolutionary 
oilendar  mersed  it  into  the  greater  iKntioa  of 
Germinal  and  the  commenoement  of  Iloreal. 
On  antique  monnments,  Aprills  is  represented 
as  a  dancing  youth  with  a  rattie  in  his  hand. 

APRIL  CEREMONIES.  The  first  of  April 
is  called  in  the  English  language  April  fool's  Saj^ 
but  the  custom  of  sending  people  on  empty 
errands  and  laughing  at  t£em,  is  common  in 
every  country  of  Europe,  and  wherever  the 
European  races  have  settied  on  tins  contioent. 
Two  accounts  are  given  of  its  origin.  The 
oriental  scholars  say  that  it  is  derived  from  the 
hull  feast  among  the  Hindoos,  where  a  similar 
custom  prevails.  The  older  opinion  is  tiiat  it 
comes  from  a  celebration  of  Obrisf  s  being  sent 
about  to  and  fro  l>etween  Herod,  Pilate,  and 
Oaiaphas.  In  France  the  fooled  man  is  called 
jwwen  ^octU,  meaning  a  tiUy  fish,  like  a 
madcerel,  easily  caught.  In  Scotland  he  is 
called  gowk,  which  means  a  cQokoo. 

A  PRIORI,  A  posTxBiOBi,  are  adverbial  expres- 
sions used  to  denote  different  logical  processes 
and  modes  of  Induction.  They  sre  as  old  as 
Aristotie.  A  priori  is  said  of  reaaoni^  from 
cause  to  effect,  a  potUriori  from  the  effect  up- 
ward to  the  cause.  They  are  used  also  with 
reference  to  ideas ;  those  which  are  founded  on 
intuitive  perception,  such  as  the  differences  of 
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time  and  space  are  a  priori;  those  founded  on 
experience,  such  as  the  deductions  of  phyncal 
or  historical  research,  are  apmteriori. 

APR08I0,  Lrioi,  known  also  as  Father  Vin- 
timille,  an  Augustine  monk  and  anthor,  bom  in. 
1607,  died  Feb.  28,  1681.  In  1689  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  beUes^etties,  at  the  oc»- 
vent  of  St  Stephen  in  Yei^cei  and  snbseqaeoUy 
Tioar-general  of  Santa  Maria  oella  Oonsi^uaone. 
He  possessed  a  fine  library,  was  an  d^utf 
scholar,  and  well  versed  in  the  art  of  readbig 
cipher.  Although  an  indnstriooa  miter,  he 
left  comparatively  few  works. 

AI^HEROK,  or  Abohesoit,  a  peninsnla  ia 
the  Russian  dominions,  extending  into  the  Cas- 
pian sea,  lat  40°  82'  N.  long.  BO''  12'  E.  Its 
soil  yields  aulphnr  and  inflammable  gas,  and  it 
is  famous  as  the  place  of  the  sacrea  name  so 
venerated  by  the  fire-worshippers  of  Asia.  It 
affords  large  quantities  of  black  and  "white 
naphtha,  and  annually  fbmishes  for  export,  saf- 
fron, madder,  and  salt,  frtnn  the  port  m  £takooy 
onitseouth  coast. 

APSIDES,  the  ends  of  the  longest  diamet«r 
of  the  orMt  w  a  planet  moon,  or  comet ;  that  is, 
the  points  of  perihelion  and  aphelion  in  a 
t^anet's^f  apogee  and  perigee  in  the  moon^ 
orbitL  These  points  move  slowly  forward  in 
the  same  direction  that  the  revolving  body 
moves.  The  earth,  therefore,  in  going  from 
apogee  to  apogee,  that  is,  in  an  anomalistiesl 
year,  366d.  6h.  13m,  46s.,  makes  more  than  a 
complete  revolntion  round  the  sun. 

APSLET  RIVER,  East  Australia,  rises  near 
latitude  SI**  S.  and  long.  ISl"  40'  E.,  flows  east- 
ward, and  enters  the  ocean  at  McLeay  river. 

APSLEY  STRAIT,  Timor  sea,  off  the  north 
coast  of  Australia,  between  Melville  and  Ba* 
thnrst  island,  lei^th  4tt  mites.  A  now  tbaa- 
doned  Bri&h  eeulement  was  made  <m  itSt 
strait  in  1834. 

APT,  a  town  of  IFVano^  department  ct  Van- 
olnse.  It  is  enclosed  by  old  walls,  and  has 
many  Roman  antiquities,  manufactures  of  wool- 
len and  cotton  fabrics,  and  earthenware.  It 
was  embellished  by  Omar, 

APTERAL  (Gr.  a  priv.  and  nrr/wi',  a  win^ 
an  flrchitectnral  term,  used  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  temples  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans.  It  is  applied  to  buildings  which 
have  no  lateral  columns,  but  may  have  porticoes 
of  columns  projecting  from  thmr  ends;  that  is, 
to  buildings  which  are  prostyle  or  amphipro- 
style,  and  opposed  to  peripteral.  The  Greek 
temples  were  for  the  most  psrt  peripteral,  as  the 
parallelogrammic  temples  of  the  Romans  -wen 
generally  apteral  prostyles.  The  latter  have 
been  muoh  more  fbeqnentiy  followed  in  modem 
ohurohes  and  edifices. 

APTHORP,  East,  a  clergyman  of  the  chnrdi 
of  England,  eminent  as  a  writer,  bom  at 
Boaton  in  1788,  died  at  Cambridge,  Bn^ 
land,  April  16,  1816.  After  completing  his 
Btndies  at  Jesus  college,  Cambridge,  he  was 
sent  as  a  missionary  to  Cambridge,  Masa,  by 
thesodety  for  propagating  the  go^d  in  forogn 
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parta,  in  1761,  where,  after  a  time,  he  beoame 
inTolved  in  a  controTersy  with  Cv.  ICayhew, 
oonoemlng  the  moa  and  acts  of  that  society, 
which  made  him  very  impopalar,  and  ended  In 
his  retnming  to  England,  where  he  preaobed 
tor  many  years.  Among  his  pabUshea  wrilangs 
is  an  answer  to  Gibbon^  theoy  of  the  eaases 
of  the  Bprood  cf  Ohristlanity. 

AFTirnDE,  fitness  tendenoy,  diroorition. 
This  word  is  adopted  ftom  the  Praieh,  m  which 
langoage  it  is  applied  to  pwsons,  to  denote  their 
nataraf  or  acquired  fitness  for  peoaliar  fonotions, 
oocapations,  positions,  or  profesuons.  It]  is 
derived  from  the  Lat.  opftu,  rignifying  fit  for, 
inclined  to,  qualified  for,  ready,  quick,  and  apt. 
An  apt  scholar  means  a  person  who  learns  eui- 
ly,  willingly,  and  welt,  compared  with  one  who 
studies  unwillingly,  and  learns  imperfectly. 
Aptitude,  properly  defined^  refers  to  vocation. 
Social,  political,  and  religious  tifs,  industrial, 
ooramereial,  artist^  and  sdentiflo  developments, 
oonnst  of  an  extennve  varied  oT  ftuiotions  and 
oconpatioDS,  profMons  and  vooations.  Some 
persons  are  born  with  natural  q>titndeB  for  qob 
Tooation,  some  for  another;  some  have  natural 
aptitudes  for  indostry  or  oommeroe,  others  fbr 
art  or  science,  poetry  or  eloqaenoe,  puntiDg,  mu- 
rio,  mathematics,  chemistry,  or  natural  philoso- 
phy. Bome  have  natural  aptitudes  for  civic  life, 
political  intrigue  and  government,  military  con- 
quest and  adventore,  dramatic  representation, 
or  religions  ministration,  and  the  propagation 
of  the  faith. — Men  of  genius  in  every  line  are 
those  who  have  the  highest  degrees  of  aptitude 
for  the  vocations  in  which,  respectively,  they 
stand  prefiminent  in  history.  Many  persons 
are  obliged  to  learn  professions,  and  occupy 
positions,  fbr  which  they  have  no  natural  apti- 
tade ;  they  learn  agunat  the  grain,  and  do  im- 
perfectly, without  attraction  Ibr  the  work,  or  in- 
terest  in  the  calling,  that  whidi  others  in  the 
same  vocation,  who  have  natural  attractions  for 
the  work,  do  well,  and  easily,  and  pleasantly, 
both  to  themselves  and  to  the  world  at  large. 
There  are  good  and  bad  husbandmen,  good  and 
had  housewives,  good  and  bad  tradesmen,  good 
and  bad  artists,  good  and  bad  preachers,  teach- 
ers, governors,  physicians,  soldiers,  poets,  ora* 
tors,  and  writers.  Not  that  nature  made  mis- 
takes in  giving  or  withholding  aptitudes  for 
every  vocation ;  but  man  has  not  yet  learned 
to  fi^ve  to  every  man  and  woman  each  an  edu- 
cation as  develops  every  natural  aptitude,  and 
such  a  Uber^  of  choice  in  occnpation  or  voca- 
tion, as  shall  ultimately  pat  "  the  right  man  in 
the  right  place  "  In  all  pn>foadon&  functions,  and 
positions.— 3fany  men  have  military  aptitndea 
and  Instincts,  but  fow  are  Alexanders,  OsBson^ 
and  Napoleons ;  many  have  the  gift  of  oratory, 
but  few  BTO  marked  in  history  as  Demosthenes, 
(^oero^  Kirabean,  Sheridan,  Patrick  Henry, 
and  lAuiiel  Webster.  Many  have  natural  ap- 
titudes for  dramatic  display,  and  even  attun  to 
much  perfection  in  the  art,  but  Qarrick,  Talma, 
Kemble,  Urs.  Biddons,  Rachel,  and  Ristori, 
ahhoe  forth  as  9ban  oi  the  first  magnitude  in 
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the  history  of  dramatio  eminence.  Aptitudes 
and  ^nina^  therefore,  belong  to  tiie  same  order 
of  distinotioDs  in  human  nature,  but  the  latter, 
only,  holds  the  hifi^est  rank,  while  all  the  lower 
and  the  interme^ate  degrees  ore  filled  natu- 
rally by  the  former.  A  man  or  wraua  may, 
however,  have  more  aptitudes  than  one^  and 
these  of  difibrent  degrees  of  power;  and  those 
Tho  have  gr«at  genius  in  one,  may  be  inapt, 
and  even  hwfow  mediocri^  in  almost  every  vo- 
cation but  the  one  in  which  they  are  preemi- 
nent. A  lion  may  be  powerful  and  strong,  but 
he  cannot  charm  the  world  as  a  nightingale ; 
nor  can  a  grave  philoeopher  delist  the  world 
as  much  as  a  bright  dancing  girl  or  Jenny  lind. 
Wisdom  is  jnstified  of  all  her  children,  and 
God  has  endowed  man  with  natural  aptitudes 
for  every  legitimate  vocation.  These  apti- 
tudes, however,  often  lie  nnooltivated,  as  herbs, 
and  weeds,  and  animals  run  wild  in  prairies, 
forests,  marshes,  and  deserts  on  the  globe,  with 
here  and  there  a  garden,  and  a  cornfield,  a 
park,  and  running  stream,  to  shoir  what  man 
can  do  when  natural  aptitudes  within  are  duly 
educated  and  applied. 

APUUUUS,  the  greatest  <a  the  Roman  Ha- 
tonists,  was  bom  in  the  2d  century  of  our  era, 
about  the  time  of  Antoninus  Fina,  at  Hadaara, 
in  Africa.  His  motha*  was  a  descendant  of 
Plutarch.  His  learning  seems  to  have  been  va- 
rious; for  after  speaking  of  having  mastered 
the  primary  branches  of  study,  he  says :  "  But 
I  drank  of  other  cups  beside  these,  at  Athens ; 
of  poetry,  the  fiftbulous ;  of  geometrv,  the  lim- 
pid; of  munc,  the  sweet;  of  dialectic,  the 
rough  and  unpleasant;  and  of  universal  phi- 
losophy, the  never-satisfying  and  neetareons 
cup.*'  His  desire  to  become  acquainted  with 
all  the  n^TBteriea  of  philosophy  and  religion 
prompted  him  to  undertake  many  Journeys, 
which  oonsnmed  his  fortune.  Oominjg  to  Rome, 
he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  clothes  in  order  to 
obt^n  the  sum  necessary  for  his  initiation  into 
the  service  of  Osiris.  He  soon  repaired  hia 
fortune  by  marriage  with  a  rich  widow,  whose 
relations  instituted  Iwal  proceedings  against 
him,  alleging  that  he  had  used  magic  to  win 
her  property  and  affections.  But  In  his  de- 
fence, Apuleiua  satisfied  the  Judges  that  a  widow 
of  14  years*  standing  needed  not  the  constraint 
of  magio,  in  taking  a  husband  younger  than 
herself  The  most  celebrated  of  the  nnmeroua 
works  of  Apuleiua,  is  the  "Uetamorphosis,  or 
Golden  Ass,^*  a  ^iloaophioal  romanoe,  writ- 
ten, aooording  to  worbnrton,  to  ridicule  Obri^ 
tioni^.  But  liie  more  prolmble  design  of  the 
author  was  to  show,  under  the  guise  of  alio* 
gory,  that  a  voluptuous  life  leads  to  bestiality ; 
from  which  a  man  can  be  lifted  only  by  culti- 
vating virtue  and  religion.  Hia  writings  on 
ethics  and  metaphyrios  are  a  good  epitome  of 
tiie  works  of  Plato.  But' the  develc^mcut  ot 
that  philosopher's  more  profound  doctrinea  was 
reserved  for  subsequent  inquirers. 

APULIA,  a  province  of  sonth-«a8tem  Italy, 
situated  between  what  has  been  called  the  wpm 
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and  die  heel  ot  tiie  boot^  to  whidh  flie  peidiH 
flola  has  been  eompued;  the  fonner  ctmnsdng 
of  the  monQtainoue  promontory  of  Garganmn, 
BOW  Khmte  Garsone,  to  the  north  of  the  Binos 
Uriae— rgolf  of  Hanfredoiua — and  that  of  lapj- 
sinm,  now  Oapo  Lenca.  It  ia  now  called  La 
Foglia,  and  is  a  oonstitnent  portion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  Of  its  ori^nal  inhab- 
itants, the  Apnli,  little  or  nothing  is  known ; 
bat  it  appdara  that,  in  its  early  stage,  it  was 
but  a  snuul  jwovince,  lying  between  the  Ager 
Freotanns  and  the  proTinoe  of  Daonia;  and  as 
sooh  it  ia  described  hj  Strabo  and  I^inr.  In 
its  lai^eet  extent  as  it  was  andentood  hj  the 
BomsDS,  it  extended  fhxn  the  river  Tifemm  on 
the  Frentanian,  or  nortii-westem  frontier,  to 
the  rira  Bradanos  on  the  Lnoudan,  or  aooth- 
em  dde ;  was  divided  from  Samninm  hj  a  linei, 
from  head-water  to  head-water  of  these  two 
rivers,  and  embraced  all  the  Adriatic  sea-coast, 
for  above  4  degrees  in  length,  indnding  the  two 
promontories  and  the  wt^ers  of  the  golf  named 
above,  as  well  as  the  whole  eastern  shore-line 
of  the  golf  of  Otranto.  It  contuned,  there- 
fore, in  this  tract,  Qia  countries  of  Dannia, 
Peneetia,  Oalabria,  Hessiqiia,  and  the  Salentini. 
This  district  was  early  settled  from  Greece,  and 
formed  a  part  of  what  was  known  as  Kagna 
Gnscia ;  as  ia  indicated  by  the  tradition  that 
IMomed,  the  son  ot  Tydeua,  settled  on  its  coasts 
after  the  Trq|aD  war,  and  was  treaoherooalj 
murdered  Dannns,  king  of  the  Dannlana, 
whom  he  had  aided  against  his  enemies,  the 
Vessapti  The  wh<de  this  pert  of  Italy  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  as  Ji^fiam,  frwu  Tapyz, 
the  west-wind,  whidi  blew  over  it  to  {he  Hel- 
lenio  shores;  a  name  whidt  seems  never  to 
have  been  known  to  the  Romans,  more  than 
was  that  of  Apoha  to  the  Gre^s.  It  was  veiy 
fertile,  and  mnons  for  the  qnali^  of  its  wool, 
especially  that  of  the  province  of  Lnoeria.  Its 
principal  rivers  were  the  Hfemns,  Gerbalns, 
Anfidua,  and  Bradanns,  now  the  TUemo,  Cer- 
Taro,  Oianto,  and  Brandano,  and  its  most  con- 
siderable towns,  Arpi,  Laoeria,  and  Arpinom,  of 
which  Boaroely  a  relio  at  tma  time  remuns; 
Indeed,  the  ooontiy  is  litUe  better  than  a  fertile 
desert,  and  is  said  to  oontahif  to-day,  more 
cdieep  than  it  does  men.— 80  Uto  as  the  second 
Porno  war,  the  Greek  oolonies  were  both  pow- 
erfol  and  sopnloos,  in  this  qnarter  of  Italy; 
and  it  was  here—owing,  perhi^  to  the  scarce- 
ly extinguished  enmity  of  the  popolation  to 
their  Roman  masters— that  occurred  most  of 
the  events  of  the  second  Panic  war.  It  was 
here,  on  the  banks  of  the  Anfidns,  that  was 
fon^t  the  dreadAi)  battle  of  Oannn,  the  sever- 
est defeat  that  ever  Bome  endnred,  daring  her 
years  of  greatness.  It  was  here,  in  the  town 
of  Oannsinm,  that,  when  all  the  noUest  o{  the 
yoong  offieers  who  had  escaped  that  carnage 
WW6  resolved  to  forsake  thdr  country,  as 
alnady  ftlleai,  and  sell  their  swords  to  the 
highest  bidder,  Pnblias  Ckonelhn  Bdpii^  the 
imm  eonqnww  of  Hannibal,  oonflnned  th^ 
wavering  courage,  and  forbade  them  to  despair 
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of  the  MpobBe.  Jt  was  here,  not  lar  remored 
fr^  the  scene  of  hts  n^htieet  trinmph,  that, 
as  the  great  Carthafpnian  lay  in  his  lines,  ex- 
pecting the  arrival  of  his  brother  Easdmbal 
with  reinforcements,  that  brother^s  bleeding 
head  was  thrown  into  his  trenches,  telling  him 
that  the  last  hope  of  Carthage  was  at  an  end. 
Lastly,  it  was  on  the  highlands  of  this  Apolia 
that  Us  eyes  rested,  amid  their  tears,  for  the 
last  time,  as  he  suled  from  the  shores  of  that 
Italy  which  he  had  held  for  15  years  as  a  fxm- 
qneror,  to  fight  his  last  battle  for  Carthage,  on 
her  own  b(hlI,  and  in  vwn. — Next  to  her  share 
in  the  Ponio  war^  Apolia  has  to  boast  that  alw 
gave  birth  to  the  poet  Hiwace,  who  was  a  na- 
tive (tf  Yennsiam,  on  the  banks  of  the  Aofi- 
dos,  ud  -who  haa  recounted,  in  lyric  vers& 
many  of  the  passa^  of  his  childhood  and 
yonth  before  he  visited  imperial  Rome;  how 
that  "the wood-doves  covered  him  with  freeh 
leaves,  when  he  had  fallen  asleep,  a  child,  oh 
Ht  Ynltnr  fai  Apolia;"  and  how  *'the  wolf 
fled  from  him,  althoogh  nnarmed,  while  ode- 
brating  the  charms  of  Lslage,  in  the  beech- 
woods  of  Dannia."  Apolia,  daring  the  period 
of  the  decline  and  £!il^  shu^  the  fortnnes  of 
the  western  empire.  Boring  the  middle  ages, 
it  was  the  scene  of  many  the  exploits  and 
adventures  of  the  Normans  of  Aversa. 

APUBEj  a  river  of  Venemela,  having  its 
aooroe  in  the  eastern  chain  of  the  Andes,  near 
SL  Ohiist<^her,  and  pasainv  through  the  plains 
of  Caraocas  in  a  N.  E.  direction,  uniting  with  the 
Orinoco,  of  which  it  is  an  important  tributary, 
to  lat  7°  86'  N.  long.  66«  86'  W.,  at  a  hei^t 
of  only  234  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Acoordmg 
to  Bomboldt,  its  mean  decent  is  about  14 
inches  to  the  mile;  hot  the  cnrrent  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  coarse  is  hardly  perceptible, 
and  any  rise  in  the  waters  of  the  Orinoco 
oansee  it  to  overflow  its  banks.  The  lands  thos 
overflowed  yield,  after  the  water  has  retired,  a 
rich  and  excellent  pastorage.  The  Orinoco 
steamboat  company  have  obtained  from  the 
Yenezoelan  congress  the  exdnaive  privily  of 
navkating  the  Apnre. 

APUBQCAO  BIVEBfCalled  also  the  Ucayali, 
one  of  the  prini^al  sooroes  of  the  Amaion, 
rises  by  several  branches  in  the  Andes,  at  a 
distance  of  not  more  than  60  miles  from  the 
Pacific  coast.  Its  most  soatbem  tribotary,  the 
Bio  Chava,  according  to  laeot  Gibbon,  rises 
near  C^llomas  in  6.  Pern,  lat  16°  SO'  S.  long. 
Vl°  16'  W.  Its  northernmost  affloent,  the  Bio 
Jaiija,  rises  in  lat  11°  20'  8.  long.  76*  6'  W., 
at  a  distance  of  only  ahoot  60  miles  from  lima. 
After  the  onion  of  several  of  these  tribotariei^ 
its  coarse  is  northward,  for  nearly  400  milea, 
when  it  tarns  to  the  N.  K  and  nnites  with  the 
Beni,  another  of  the  sources  of  the  Amazon, 
and  the  two,  after  receiving  several  other 
streams  <rf  oonuderahle  size,  fonu  the  Grand 
Para,  which,  after  a  northerly  coarse,  nnites 
with  the  Amason,  In  lat  4°  SO'  S.  long.  W 

ao'w. 

AQUA,  the  I«tin  word  to  vattt;  a  t%raf 
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ite  prefix  of  the  old  alohemists  to  Tariowt  fluid 
mixtures,  as  ojua^ortui,  now  oalled  nitric  acid ; 
agva-T^ia,  the  mixture  of  nitric  and  mnriatio 
acida,  lued  to  diaBolre  gfAdi,  the  king  of  the 
metabL  now  called  nitroHnoriatio  add,  or  nitro- 
dilorohjdrio  add;  aowt^tita,  now  akohcA; 
agua-mtariiM  la  an  old  name  gtren  to  a  fine 
variety  of  heiyl  from  thdr  oolor  reaembling  the 
greeD  of  sea  water.  Pliny  speaks  of  them  as 
uiose  qui  vtriditatmt  puri  maru  imitantur. 
The  chemical  symlwl  used  to  dea^hate  water  is 
Ag^  and  also  the  latter  mdioatiDg  its 

oompositioD,  vie,  1  atom  cf  hydrogen  and  1  of 
oxygen. 

AQUA  TOFANA  (agua  deUa  Toff^nind), 
a  secret  poison  employed  in  Italy  daring  the 
last  half  of  the  17th  centnry,  and  said  to  have 
been  first  invented  hy  a  woman  named  Tofana. 
To&na  ^pears  to  have  been  a  native  of  Par 
lenno  in  Sicily,  bat  afterward  removed  to 
Naples,  where  ue  exerdsed  her  criminal  art 
on  a  large  scale,  and  whence  the  poison  derived 
one  <tf  its  names,  aqu^ta  di  NapoU.  Aitet  a 
long  imponlty,  easpidon  bdng  aroosed,  Tofana 
was  arrested  by  order  of  the  viceroy  and  thrown 
into  prison.  The  date  and  manner  of  her  death 
are  unewtain;  aooording  to  Labat,  a  French 
traveller,  about  the  year  1709  she  was  sdxed  in 
ft  convent  in  which  she  hsd  taken  reftage,  and 
having,  on  being  tortored^  ooofeased  her  crimes, 
she  was  stranded  in  prison.  On  the  other 
hand,  Ec^sler,  a  German  traveller,  says  he  saw 
her  in  prison  at  Naples,  a  little  old  woman,  in 
17S0.  The  poison  was  pat  np  in  small  phials, 
labelled  "  manna  of  8t  Nicholas  of  Bari,''  vrith 
an  image  of  the  saint  on  one  side.  Incredible 
and  contradictory  accounts  are  given  of  its 
nature  and  edfeots;  it  is  moat  probable  that  it 
was  eaaentiany  a  strong  watery  solution  of 
arsenle  obtained  by  long  bdUng.  The  use  of 
aadLanartide,evenin  the  ^weof  ff  or  6  drops, 
frequoitly  repeated  fx  a  kngtii  of  time,  would 
oanie  deuh  irith  mai^  of  the  symptoms  asnribed 
to  the  aqua  TobatL.  At  i««8ent  the  qrmptoms 
would  at  once  exdte  0aq>ioii»i,  and  modem 
chemistry  woxdd  with  unerring  certain^  detect 
the  poison ;  but  in  the  l7th  century,  with  no 
means  of  sach  detection,  it  is  not  wonderfbl 
that  it  was  a  long  time  used  without  discovery, 
and  that  deaths  were  often  attributed  to  it, 
with  which  it  had  nothing  to  do. 

AQUAHBOE,  or  Akambo,  a  petfy  kinsdom 
of  AMca,  Upper  Guinea,  east  of  tiie  river  y<dta. 
It  has  a  town  of  the  same  name. 

AQUAPDL  a  maritime  state  of  Aftioa,  upper 
Guinea,  fonnmg  tiie  northern  border  of  tiie 
gnlf  of  Guinea,  m  lat  90°  taoA  long.  0.  It  con- 
t^na  an  indokratpopulatim,  who  ealtivate  very 
little  of  theur  district,  which  is  very  fertile  in- 
land, but  live  mofltiy  on  yams  ana  fish.  Gold 
dust  and  mlm  oil  are  obtained  here. 

AQUARIANS.  I.  Tbose  who,  from  scruplea 
against  the  use  of  wine,  were  in  the  habit  of  oon- 
secrating  water  for  sacramental  porpoaee.  The 
tendency  to  those  asoetioal  views  of  ulb,  so  early 
"lanifrit  in  Ohristtaa  ethki^  and  vblob  eolmi- 
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nated  in  the  rigid  monaatidsm  of  the  9th  century, 
was  received  mto  Ohristianity  through  tite  Ori- 
ental Gnosticism,  and  first  into  the  Antiochene 
OmcAo^.  Gnoetidsm  had  taken  rank  bold  in 
Cniristaan  philosophy  as  early  as  the  Istoentury. 
Aooording  to  the  dnaUatio  tJieonr  of  the  Ono^ 
tie  philos(^hy,  the  matorial  wmU  was  the  ore- 
aticm  of  an  evU  power.  To  oracify  the  flesh, 
witli  its  aflfootions  and  lusts,  became  a  very  lit- 
eral and  intense  duty,  involving  such  mortlfloa- 
tion  of  all  physictu  passions  as  would  most 
effectually  deliver  the  individual  from  the 
power  of  this  evil  creator.  Oat  of  this  sscetio 
view  of  life  springs  Afoartanitmi,  among  a  mul- 
titude of  similar  manifestationsL  The  Aquariane 
were  also  called  JSncraUtet  and  ^droparuatata^ 
beoaose  they  offered  water.  Tney  are  to  be 
referred  to  the  2d  oentnrr  for  their  origin, 
and  to  Tstian,  a  disdple  of  Justin  Martyr,  as 
their  founder.  IL  There  was  also  another 
body  of  Christians  havii^  thdr  origin  about 
the  same  time^  known  as  Aquariam.  Hm^ 
used  water  In  the  sacrament,  not  ftt>m  print^ 
pie,  but  from  policy.  During  the  Roman  per- 
secution (tf  Onristians,  when  they  were  under 
the  neoesd^  of  preserving  secrecry,  many  C&ria> 
tian  disdples  would  not  use  wine  in  tiie  voan^ 
ing  sacrament,  for  f«ir  oi  being  detected  1^ 
ite  odor,  while  they  made  no  scruples  of  unug 
it  in  the  evening.  These  politic  Aouuians  w 
course  ceased  to  exist,  with  the  civil  tolerance 
under  Oonstantine.  Asoetio  Aqaarianism,  on 
the  other  band,  though  not  distinctiy  appearing 
as  the  ^mbol  of  any  sect  after  the  dose  of  the 
4th  century,  has  nevertheless  perpetuated  itsdf 
in  the  sentiment  of  many  Christians  up  to  this 
day,  who  have  scrupled  to  use  fermented  UqwHv 
in  the  saraament. 

AQUARIUS,  THE  WATiiBiAnn,  is  the  siffn 
of  the  Eodiao  into  which  the  sun  entws  about  tiu 
SOth  of  January,— so  named  dtho*  frtmi  Gany^ 
mode,  Jove^s  new  cupbearer,  or  more  probably 
from  the  season,  when  the  sun  is  in  tnat  dgn, 
bdw  ndny.  It  is  dedgnated  by  a.  Aqnarias 
is  auo  the  name  of  that  constellation  whidi 
was  in  the  sign  Auuarins  at  the  time  that  the 
ugns  were  named,  ont  which,  by  the  precession 
of  the  eqoinoxes,  now  occnpies  the  next  dgn, 
K,  Pisces.  A  similar  eqaivoqoe  oooon  inth 
each  ngn  of  the  zodiao. 

AQUATIO  ANIMALS  are  those  which  live 
in  water  altogether,  or  fre^nt  the  water  con- 
stantly in  quest  of  food.  There  are  numermu 
tribes  of  aquatio  animals  in  eadi  of  the  4 
retdms  or  departments  of  llw  animal  kinj^ 
dmn.  One  whde  dass  of  vertelwata,  the 
fldies,  live  entirely  in  the  water;  and  many 
tribes  of  birds  and  reptiles  are  aquatic  in  their 
baUts  «id  organic  conformation,  seddng  fbod 
andpleaBuz«inor<aithewater.  Severs!  tribes 
of  the  mammalian  class  are  also  aquatio  ani- 
mals, some  living  entirely  in  the  water,  as  the 
whales  and  dolpliins,  while  others  frequeut  the 
water  for  snbdstenee,  as  the  otter  and  the  bea- 
ver. Ifany  tribes  <tf  the  articnlata,  as  the 
crabs  and  lobsten^  shrimps  and  ^wn^  arc 
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aqostio  mfaiiAb;  and  moit  of  tbe  nuAnBea, 
ojiten,  olanu,  are  aqnstia  Tbd  radiata, 
uaa,  oonrist  munl^  of  oqnatio  tribes ;  and  al- 
together the  inhabitants  ^  water  maj  be  mndh 
more  Domerooa  than  those  of  land;  but  the 
popular  term  aqo^o  animal  is  not  so  much 
iq>plied  to  fishes  and  snoh  animals  as  lire  and 
breathe  entarely  in  the  water,  as  to  those  which 
live  on  land  and  breathe  tiie  idr,  althoo^  thej 
fish  in  water  for  th«r  dulr  food,  and  in  organio 
eoiifi»iiiali«if  are  •^edallj  adapted  fiw  aqnatio 
habits  and  pmMutL  Thoee  wmcb  live  entirelj 
in  water,  and  breathe  as  the  cetaceous  aoi- 
mals,  are  eonunxdy  oaDed  fieh,  althongh  thej 
are,  in  &et,  mammalian  onnatio  animala— The 
element  in  which  animals  naUtoaDy  lire,  or  to 
which  they  resort  for  the  purposes  of  procuring 
food  or  seeking  shelter,  is  intimately  oonnected 
with  their  outward  forms  and  internal  e true- 
tare,  as  well  as  with  their  habits  and  economy ; 
and  Aristode  made  this  a  leading  principle  of 
classification.  "Animals,"  he  says,  "may  be 
distribnted  into  difierent  classes  according  to 
their  manner  of  living,  their  actions,  their  char- 
acter, and  their  parts.  Oonsiderea  according 
to  their  manner  of  living,  their  actions,  and 
their  obaraoter^ey  are  divided  into  terrestrial 
and  aqnatte.  The  aqnatio  are  divided  Into  3 
daasea :  the  oua,  as  is  the  ease  with  many 
ilshM^  pass  th^  whi^e  life  in  the  water,  ^wthe 
that  element,  and  find  th«r  food  in  it :  nor  do 
they  ever  leave  it :  the  others  obtain  their  food 
in  the  water,  and  haMtnally  reside  in  it,  but 
they  do  not  breathe  it ;  they  breathe  air,  and 
bring  forth  their  young  on  dry  land.  Among 
the  latter,  some  are  provided  with  feet,  and 
walk  apon  dry  land ;  others  have  wings  and 
fiy;  and  others^  like  the  water-serpent,  have 
DO  feet.  Aqoatio  ft>>itniil«  inhabit  seas,  lakes, 
rivers,  and  marshes." — Since  the  time  of  Aris- 
totle mnoh  more  deflmte  views  of  aqoatio  an- 
imals have  been  ^ven  to  the  world.  Organic 
Btraotnre  ii  now  minntely  stadied  in  rela- 
tion to  the  hal^  and  the  habitat  of  animalB. 
Thoee  which  reside  entirely  in  the  water,  and 
seek  tiidr  Ibod  and  wodnoe  HuHt  yoong  in 
that  element,  have  their  wganization  strictly 
odi^ted  to  these  purposes  and  these  condi- 
tions. The  extremities  by  which  the  acts  of 
walking  and  fiying  are  performed  would  be 
noBDitea  to  animals  residing  io  an  element  of 
the  same  specific  gravity  aa  Uieir  own  bodies. 
Hns,  ther^ore,  are  given  to  fisfae%  and  flip- 
pers to  the  whale.  The  real  organ  of  pro- 
gr«rion  in  these  instances  is  the  body  itself 
which  is  so  formed,  and  possesses  snoh  muscular 
vwor,  that  the  animal  propels  itself  forward,  with 
a  Sffce  and  velod^  wwortion^ly  greater  than 
In  any  other  class  of  animals.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  these  animals,  the  fishes,  not  only 
restde  altogether  In  the  water,  and  seek  the& 
food  there,  hot  they  breathe  that  element, 
and  are  fhmlahed  with  an  ^propriate  irop*- 
mus  for  extracting  oxygen  gas  from  it  These 
nibea  may  reside  in  the  ocean,  at  any  con- 
venient depthf  and  ilor  any  length  of  time, 


without  coming  to  the  sorfaee  for  the  purpose 
of  breathing.  They  are  nganized  for  r^nd 
movement,  therefore,  in  a  hwizixital  direetiim, 
and  comparatively  slow  ascending  or  descend- 
ing motion.  The  tail  is  broad  in  a  Tertical  di- 
rection, which  enables  them  to  torn  with 
astonismng  rapidity,  and  is  no  inqte^ment,  but 
rather  an  assistant  to  their  fbrwaxti  movements. 
The  case  is  difl^rent  with  whales,  and  other 
marine  mammaliana,  which,  thonfj^  residing 
entirdy  in  the  water,  Ineathe  tir  by  means  of 
lungs  like  the  terrwtial  mammalia;  and  an 
thenoe  oUiged  to  oome  repeatedly  anid  r^ndly 
to  the  snrfiwe  irf  the  water  to  aoA  ur,  bowerar 
ftr  they  may  descend  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 
For  tbjs  puipoee  they  are  provided  with  a  earfr 
Iwjfinoua  tidl  flattened  horizontally,  by  nKrring 
which  upward  or  downward,  they  descend  to,  or 
ascend  from  the  greatest  depths  with  astoniaMig 
rspiditrr.  Fi^es  turn  about  and  move  strai^t- 
forward  rapidly,  hot  they  are  comparatively 
slow  in  ohan^ng  their  depths;  and  those  whidi 
lie  in  deep  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
might,  if  they  breathed  ur,  often  be  suffocated 
before  they  could  rise  to  the  surface  ;^  owing  to 
the  vertical  poration  of  the  tail  not  bong  i 
ed  to  propel  them  in  a  vertdcal  directitm. 
the  direction  of  tlie  tail  b«ng  rimply  ehu  „ 
from  the  Tertieal  to  the  h<»izontal  plane,  the 
air-breathing  eetaoea  are  adapted  to  these 
extra  oonditions  of  aquatic  life.  like  oQta 
wiHmmalia,  the  eetacea  suckle  their  yoong. 
The  m^MWfnw  are  atuated  on  the  breast ;  and, 
when  the  yoong  animal  reqoires  to  suck,  the 
mother  assumes  an  opright  pomtion  in  the 
water,  elevating  her  head  and  shoulders  above 
the  surface,  and  supportiog  herself  in  that  po- 
sition by  means  of  her  flippers  or  fore  pawa. 
— ^There  are  2  grand  distinctions  to  be  made  in 
the  stmcture  and  the  habita  of  aqnatio  ur- 
breathing  animals  of  Uie  vertebrate  type :  1, 
those  which  frequent  salt  water ;  3,  thoee 
which  only  seek  thdr  fbod  in  frcBh-water 
rivers  and  lakes.  The  first  are  fin-ISDOtr 
ed,  aa  it  were;  the  second  an  web-footod. 
The  latter  partalM  more  of  tezfestrial  than  of 
aquatic  habib^  form,  and  structure ;  the  former, 
mOTe  of  aquaoc  tluin  terrestriaL  The  orgunza- 
tion  of  the  fresh- water  aqnatio  animals  differs 
but  slightly  from  that  of  the  ordinary  land  aa- 
imais;  their  extremities  are  perfectiy  devel- 
oped, and  the  mun  difference  lies  in  th^  toes 
being  united  by  an  expanded  web,  which  ^res 
the  foot  a  broad,  membranous  form  oonvenient 
for  swimming,  with  considerable  freedom  of 
walking  and  running  on  land.  Of  this  nature 
are  the  extremities  of  otters,  bearers, 
among  mammals;  crocodiles,  alligators,  trogf^ 
and  fresh- water  tortoises,  among  reptiles ;  and 
of  docks,  geese,  swani^  pelicana,  golla,  anka,  paf- 
fins,  &0,,  among  birds.  These  are  all  web-fooied, 
and  thc^  organs  of  progression  differ  bat  little 
from  tiioee  of  land  animals.  Aqnatio  habits  in 
these  iwimftli^  do  not  require  mnoh  adaptation 
In  their  strootore ;  but  where  aqnatio  life  great- 
ly prediHtdnates  over  terzeBtrud  hahiti^  as  in 
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tlioBe  fur-'braatMng  animals  vhioh  frequent  salt 
water,  the  organic  stmctore  ia  profonndly  mod- 
ified, and  their  extremitiea  approzimato  more 
in  form  to  the  purely  aqnatio  than  to  tibe  Ibc~ 
retrial  type  of  orgadna. 

AQUATIO  FLAKTS,  or  Watxb  Ftunn,  oib 
tlioae  Tegeiable  or^iama  which  lire  either  en- 
tirely or  partially  immersed  in  water,  or  which 
require  a  preponderating  qnantity  of  water  as 
the  condition  of  their  existence.   As  there  are 
numerous  tribes  of  aquatic  animals  in  eadi  of 
the  4  departments  or  primordial  types  of  the 
auimal  kingdom,  so  there  are  nmnerous  tribes 
of  aquatic  plants  in  each  of  the  2  realms  of  the 
Testable  kingdom.   And  moreoTer,  as  aquatic 
animals  are  more  nrnneroos  in  the  lower  than  the 
higher  types  of  oiganism  in  each  of  the  4  realms 
or  piimoraial  dejHWtments,  so  aquatic  plants  are 
more  umnerous  in  the  flowerless  than  in  the 
flowering  realms,  and  in  the  lower  than  in  the 
higher  types  of  organism  in  each  department 
And  here  a^^din,  in  the  clasEification  of  aqnatio 
plants,  as  with  that  of  ac^uatio  animals,  we  fii^ 
two  primary  natural  distinctions  between  those 
which  live  in  or  near  salt  water,  and  those 
which  live  in  or  near  freeh  water.   Host  of  the 
flowerless  plants  which  grow  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  entirely  immersed  in  salt  water,  belong 
to  the  tribes  of  <d^:  and  those  which  Uve 
entirely  immersed  in  fresh  water,  belong  also 
to  the  flowerless  tribes  of  Tegetable  oi^nism ; 
and,  as  nearly  all  the  species  of  the  genus /uciu 
and  their  allies  grow  m  the  eea,  bo  are  found 
in  fresh  water  the  uu\{ority  of  those  flowwless 
fkmiliea  of  plants,  fbnneriy  olaased  aa  the  genns 
ctnifina  and  its  aXike.  The  most  conspionoos 
apedmena  oi  fresh-water  plants  b^on^  how- 
eveTf  to  the  ezogenoua  uid  the  endcwenous 
tribes  of  flowering  jdants;  and  many  tribee  be- 
lon^og  to  this  higher  type  of  vegetabto  o^^- 
isDO,  are  also  found  among  the  plants  which, 
though  not  inhabitiag  the  sea,  require  the  in* 
flnence  of  salt  water  on  the  soil  in  which  they 
grow.   Species  of  the  genera  taitola,  aiiabaiit, 
glmnst,  and  talicomia,  wHl  only  grow  and  flour- 
ish where  they  can  feel  the  influence  of  salt 
water ;  and  hence  they  have  been  called  planta 
KZina.   These  planta  are  found  not  only  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  sea,  but  also  wherever 
aalt-apringa  flnd  their  way  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth.   Tut  planta  littordUt^  or  marittma^  are 
alwi^  fcnmd  near  tbe  sea,  or  on  the  banka  of 
lirera  to  which  the  sea  haa  access.  Buoh  are 
•pedes  oftiteZf  ehmopoditm^  htHotrvpium,  tam- 
cJuif  «rynfftwn,  and  rhuophcra,  or  mangrove. — 
Hany  of  the  families  of  plants  of  the  highest  or- 
ganization have  near  atiies  which  are  inhabit- 
ants of  the  water.  The  rantmculva  aguatilit  be- 
longs to  the  natural  order  ranuRcu2aax«.  All  the 
spedes  of  the  natural  orders  nymphtBoeea,  eaUir 
triehaeeOf  eeratophyUaeea^  belonging  to  the 
daas  ex(^ns,  grow  in  water  \  and  lUl  the 
aqoatic  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
podogtemaeea,  though  of  a  less  perfect  oiganixa- 
tton,  are  classed  as  exogens.   Among  the  en- 
dog^  the  ordera  hvtmacta^  naidaoM,  or 
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^uvtoZo^  pittaeax,  alitmaeeef,  &c.,  oonsist 
entirdy  of  aquatic  plants. — ^In  horticulture, 
aquatic  idantB  are  those  which  natnrallj 
grow  in  deep  water,  and  they  are  carefully 
diatingaiBfaed,  by  tbe  cultivator,  from  marsh 
plants.  The  management  of  aquatic  plants, 
when  th^  are  hardy,  is  verr  simple.  They 
are  planted  in  boxes  with  holes  in  the  dde^ 
and  the  boxes  are  sunk  three  or  four  feet  bdow 
the  surfooe  of  the  water,  so  aa  to  He  upon  or 
within  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  a  pond.  Ad- 
ditional precautions  are  required,  however, 
with  those  which  require  the  protection  of  a 
green-house  or  the  warmth  of  a  stove.  Left  to 
tiiemsdves,  in  such  situations,  they  are  s^it  to 
suffer  from  a  constant  uniformity  of  tempera- 
ture, which  is  unfavorable  to  growth.  Natural 
alternations  of  stimulation  and  repose  occturing 
with  the  natural  dtemations  of  the  seasonsy 
uid  the  varkma  periods  of  night  and  day,  are 
ftTOrahle  to  the  healthy  vigor  and  devdf^ment 
of  planta,  while  oonstant  heat  and  atimolatiui 
leaves  them  no  alternate  times  of  active  growth 
and  rest  Under  such  perpetual  stimulus  thcdr 
natural  excitability  is  overwrought,  and  they 
soon  droop  and  die.  Proper  ventil^on,  there- 
fore, and  due  alternations  of  temperatore,  are 
necessary  where  aquatic  plants  are  cultivated 
under  cover,  and  by  artifldal  means.  The 
planta  requiring  special  treatment  are  chiefly 
those  which  bdong  to  tiie  water-lily  tribe,  the 
most  beautiflil  of  which  is  the  Victoria  r^a. 

AQUAVIVARIUM,  or  Aquaeium,  a  term 
^>plied  to  certun  artificial  arrangements  tot  the 
exhibition  of  living  animala  and  plants  inhab- 
iting eiUi«-  fresh  water  ot  salt  water.  It  haa 
long  been  known  that  animals  living  in  water 
be  kept  in  transparent  glass  veasda  for 
exhibition,  giving  them  fresh  supplies  of  water 
daily :  but  uie  disooveries  of  modem  ohemistry 
and  phydology  have  pointed  out  the  means  or 
iuutating  nature  so  dosdy  in  the  arrangements 
necessary  for  preserving  the  life  of  aquatic  ani- 
mals in  artificial  tanks  with  transparent  walls 
of  glass,  that  it  is  now,  no  longer  necessary  to 
renew  tiie  water  daily  in  theee  vessds.  As  the 
air  is  contaminated  by  the  breathing  of  animals 
living  upon  the  sur&ce,  and  its  oxygen  is  com- 
bined witii  the  oartxm  fhrnished  by  the  or^' 
io  body,  so  the  dr  eontdned  in  the  water  is 
consumed  by  administering  to  animal  life,  and 
the  gaseous  product  is  not  only  unfit  for  longer 
Buatdning  t^ia,  but,  nnleas  removed,  proves 
fiitel  to  it  The  office  of  jdants  is  to  restore  to 
the  atmo^ere  the  oxygen,  and  absorb  tiie  ex- 
cess of  carbon;  and  it  appeara  that  the  aub- 
aqueouB  vegetati(nt  fiilfltt  tbe  same  office  in 
preserving  Uie  purity  of  the  air  in  tbe  water, 
npon  which  depends  the  life  of  tbe  animals  it 
contains.  But  bedde  the  animals  and  planta 
properly  proportioned  to  each  other  to  nuun- 
tdn  the  uniform  compodtion  of  the  air  in  the 
water,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  add  cer- 
tain animals  which  feed  on  decomposing  veoe> 
table  matter,  and  act  as  the  scavengers  in  tola 
community.  Suoh  are  the  varioos  ^ledes  of 
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the  moUascons  animala,  as  the  ea^Qs.  Ac  Itia 
also  importaace  to  ^oard  againat  the  prepon- 
derance of  animal  life  in  these  artifidal  tanks  or 
jars;  for  although  there  can  hardl;'  be  too 
many  planta  for  the  health  of  the  animal,  as 
long  as  Uiey  grow  healthily,  and  do  not  decom- 
pose, yet  an  excess  of  animals  over  plants^  in  a 
pven  space,  will  diatnrb  the  balance,  and  lead 
to  the  aestraction  of  life.  VcUimeria  ipirali$f 
Tuiot»q>ecieBof  eharoj  aaaAariiaUifiaaUrum, 
t^ratiotM  aleidst.  edUitriehe  autummUt,  or 
vema^  ranuneiuvg  aquatiUM,  and  tayriooh^Z- 
htm  ipuMAtm,  are  among  the  fresh-water  j^Unta 
luU^jted  to  tma  purpose. — ^Marine  plants  pnrify 
sea  water,  as  fresh  water  plants  pnn^  freah 
water.  The  diflBcolties  of  maintaining  the 
bida&ce  are,  however,  greater  in  sea  water  arti- 
ficial tanks,  than  in  fresh  water,  bnt  by  care  in 
selecting  sea  weedo,  avoiding  those  which  are 
large  and  throw  off  mnch  matter  from  their 
surface,  and  not  over-crowding  the  water  with 
animfd  life,  tanks  containing  marine  aquatic 
animals  and  plants  can  be  easily  maimged. 
Species  of  porphyra,  ckonda^  eri^ut,  indm 
azuZm,  and  the  deUaterics,  are  recommended. — 
The  greatest  eneriment  of  this  kind  hitherto 
attei^ted,  is  a  urge  glasa  hnilding,  60  feet  by 
SB,  erected  in  the  gardens  of  the  coolodcal  so- 
ciety, Begoit's  park  London,  In  1868.  The 
ndea  ot  wis  pwallelogram  are  bounded  1^ 
ponds  of  plate  glass,  each  being  about  6  feet  in 
length,  80  inches  in  depth,  and  about  the  same 
in  width.  They  are  raised  abou^8  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  all  that  is  within  can  be  con- 
venimtly  seen.  These  tanks  are  supplied  with 
grave),  sand,  rocks,  and  sea-weeds,  to  imitate 
the  rock-pools  left  on  the  sea  shore  by  a  reced- 
ing tide.  The  wat«T  in  them  has  not  been  left 
entirely  to  the  purifying  influence  of  the  plants 
alone,  a  certun  quantity  of  water  being  sup- 
plied to  the  ftesh-water  tanks  every  day,  while 
the  salt  water  is  gradually  drawn  oS  and  sap- 
plied  again  by  dropping,  so  as  to  effect  aeration, 
by  means  of  tnb^  aboTe  the  tanks.  This  is  a 
THreoantionary  measure,  to  make  doubly  sore. 
The  fresh-water  tanks  contain  pike,  tench, 
perch,  roaoh,  mdd,  carp^  godgeon,  eel,  stiokle- 
DadE,  and  minnow,  with  some  of  the  larger 
forms  of  fresh- water  crustaoea,  as  the  crawfish. 
With  these  are  placed  a  large  variety  of  the 
freeh-water  moUusca,  belonging  to  the  genera 
IwmwuM,  pltKutrbUy  anodonta,  un»9,  &c. — ^In  the 
marine  tanks,  all  the  dasses  of  the  invertebrate 
animals  ere  represented,  as  well  as  the  fish 
among  the  rertebrata. — ^In  the  sea,  the  mol- 
Insca  play  the  same  part  as  in  fresh  water; 
they  are  the  scavengers  of  the  ocean.  The 
mnna,  the  oyrter,  the  pec  ten,  the  cockle,  amongst 
mTalvee^the  whelk,  the  periwinkle,  and  many 
other  imiralTes,  ard  also  seen  in  these  tanka, 
Amtmgst  the  artieulata,  the  lobster,  the  crab, 
the  shrimp,  and  the  prawn,  are  seen  alive  in 
their  native  eleanmt  The  sacoesB  which  has 
attended  these  e:q>eriment8  in  England  has  en- 
eonraged  their  repetiti«m  in  thi«  oountry,  and 
the  a^iarinm  is  aueady  introdiused  into  pnl^ 
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mnseums  and  private  houses.  To  the  student 
of  natural  history  it  presents  an  opp<n-tnnity 
for  the  dose  observation  of  the  habits  of  tbia 
occupants  of  the  waters,  such  as  is  afforded  in 
no  otho*  way,  while  a  new  source  of  entertun- 
ment  is  provided  in  watching,  by  one's  fire^de, 
the  movements  of  animals  whose  faaxmts  have 
heretofore  been  only  in  the  obscure  reoesses  of 
the  oceans,  rivers,  and  ponds.   Mr.  0.  £.  Uam- 
mett,  Jr.,  of  Newport,  R.  L,  has  made  public 
Ids  oDsenratimiB  and  eroerimanti^  which  eppeer 
to  have  been  oondncted  in  the  tme  spirit  of  a 
natoraUst,  He  prefers  a  sbaOow  -veBsel,  not 
exceeding  8  inches  in  depth,  provided  widi 
^lass  sides,  and  of  a  diameter  as  lai^  as  30 
mches.   The  bottom  is  covered  with  an  inch  d 
dean  sand,  and  a  Httie  gravel  is  put  upon  thi&. 
Some  stones  are  added,  and  fresh-water  plants 
are  rooted  in  the  sand,  or,  if  salt  water  is  used, 
marine  plants  are  scattered  over  the  eor&ce. 
The  vessel  is  then  left  for  a  week  for  the  plants 
to  veget^.   To  keep  down  the  fiingoas  «■ 
mucous  growth,  fresh-water  snails  are  added, 
or,  to  salt  water,  the  bacdnum,  or  sea  snuL 
The  fishes,  crustaceous  and  mollnscoDS  ani- 
mals^ should  be  introduced  by  d^reea,  with 
proper  regard  to  miunt^ning  tiie  dne  balance 
of  vegetabte  and  animal  life.  Those  which  ap- 
pear to  thrive  best  are  minnows,  stickleback, 
shrimp,  small  lobsters,  hermit-crabs,  eels,  mod 
star-fishes.   The  patella  or  limpet,  the  bnod- 
nnm,  purpura  or  whelk,  and  several  Tarieiiea 
of  crepidula,  also  do  welL    In  fresh-vater 
tanks,  the  newtB^  the  stickleback,  the  vatcf^ 
beetles,  the  tadpoles,  and  many  others,  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  of  the  numerous  animals 
that  live  only  in  salt  water. — The  following 
extract  wiU  exhibit  the  kind  of  entertaiDzueot 
to  be  afforded  from  one  of  these  collections: 
*'  ^o  animal  in  a  tank  has  behaved  with  mora 
propriety,  and  been  prodnctive  of  more  amuse- 
ment, than  the  small  spedes  of  hermit  or  soldier 
crab.  They  are  ever  aativ&  and  constantly 
ready  to  change  their  didls  for  their  own  grat- 
ification or  that  of  beholders.   They  eudon 
pass  each  other  without  disputing  the  right 
way,  and  yet  never  injure  each  other  at  tJL 
A  little  incident  will  show  the  pleasnre  that 
may  be  found  in  observing  them.  While  watch- 
ing my  tank,  I  saw  a  hermit  crab  oogitadng 
upon  the  expediency  of  vacating  his  ufiell  far 
an  empty  one  lying  near  him.   After  mature 
ddiberation,  he  conduded  upon  the  exchange, 
and  suddenly  popping  his  tail  into  the  vacant 
sheQ,  he  crowded  out  a  dond  of  partides, 
probably  of  decayed  anunal  matter;  this  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  a  shoal  of  minnows, 
which  immediately  attacked  the  poor  hermit, 
endeavoring  to  draw  him  from  his  dtelL  But 
a  new  ol^mant  immediately  appeared,  In  the 
person  of  a  common  arsb,  which  clasped  the 
hermit  in  his  daws,  and  attempted  to  carry  him 
off  by  *force  of  arms.'   The  minnows,  unwill- 
ing  to  be  tiius  defrauded,  now  beset  the  rob- 
ber, while  the  hermit,  taBng  advantage  d  this 
diversion,  crept  qniddy  away  from  the  soeiwfrf 
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strife,  doubtleas  oonvinoed  Hut  tbtre  Is  no 
plwe  like  hoDi&*^To  oVrlate  the  nsoeiii^  of 
truuportiDg  sea  vater  into  Uw  interior,  its 
aaltB,  obtained  hy  eraporation.  are  prepared  at 
Brighton,  in  Enriand,  and  s<ud,  to  be  used  in 
the  proportion  of  6  onnoes  to  a  gallon  (tf  fresh 
water.  The  temperatnre  tjf  the  aqoariam 
should  not  fall  below  50°  F.,  nor  rise  above  ro**. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  sea  is  estimated  to 
be  about  66°,  with  a  variation  of  abont  12** 
throngfaont  the  ^ear.  In  hot  sommer  daja  a 
screen  is  neoessarj  ag^nst  strong  sonligfat.  A 
work  was  pablished  in  L(mdon  in  1800,  called 
the  "Hand-book  of  the  Marine  Aqnariom,'^ 
bj  Philip  H.  Gosae,  wbidii  oontains  all  neoesscuy 
partioalars  respecting  iheir  pfepanUiott  and 
management. 

AQiTEDITOT  (Lat  agum.  of  water,  and  Aieto^ 
a  ehiumel),  formerly  spelled  aqu«Behu^  as  the 
etymologsr  of  the  word  reqairea.  ntongh 
the  signification  of  the  term  tenders  It  appli- 
cable to  anj  channel  for  the  conveyance  of 
water,  its  use  has  been  very  generally  limited 
to  Btmctnres  raised  above  the  snrface,  npon 
which  water  conduits  are  laid.  Hence  the 
name  water-works  has  come  to  be  oommonly 
Implied  to  those  aqueducts  which  are  not  f Or- 
nish ed  with  snch  Btmotoree — a  distinction  en- 
tirely onwarranted,  and  which  it  is  better  not 
to  rec<^nize,  the  old  word  comprehending  and 
being  originally  used  to  express  that  we 
mean  by  the  new.  It  retdns  Its  correct  signi- 
ficaUon  In  Ifew  Englan^  bat  in  Pennnlvuiia 
we  never  hear  q$  the  nuladdphia  aqnednot — 
The  use  of  these  convey anoee  tar  water  to  snp- 
|>Iy  cities,  may  be  traced  back  to  a  very  remote 
period  in  Persia  and  in  Jndea.  The  '*  pools  of 
Stdomon,**  near  Bethlehem,  desmbed  by  Ste- 
phens in  hie  "loeidents  of  Travel,'*  were  8 
large  reservoirs  connected  wilii  each  other^ 
from  which  water  was  conveyed  to  Jerosalem, 
6  miles  distant.  One  of  these  pools  was  660 
feet  in  length  and  280  in  breadtn.  Jerosalem 
is  still  supplied  with  water  from  them  through 
a  10-inch  earthen  pipe.  The  ancient  <^ty  of 
ICezico,  on  this  continent,  was  also  8iu>plied 
with  water  by  the  aqueduct  of  Ohapultepeo, 
bunt  by  Hontezuma,  and  carried  across  the  lake 
upon  a  causeway.  But  no  aquednoti^  ancient 
or  modem,  equal  in  length  or  in  a|>ense  of 
labor,  those  constructed  by  the  Incaa  of  Pern. 
To  irrigate  their  sterile  and  sandy  soil,  they 
brought  water  tcom  the  reservoirs  of  the 
mountains  distant  several  hundred  miles.  Hie 
aqaeducts  passed  along  the  precipitons  sides  ot 
the  Andes,  windii^  around  the  terminations  of 
mountains,  penetrating  some  by  ttmnels  worked 
through  the  solid  rook  without  iron  tools,  and 
crossing  the  frightfbl  quebradas,  or  chasms, 
upon  wslls  of  solid  masonry.  The  conduit  was 
constructed  of  large  slabs  of  freestone,  which 
were  closely  fitted  together  withoat  cement. 
The  aqueduct  which  crossed  the  valley  of  Oon- 
desuyu,  was  between  400  and  600  milee  long. 
The  works  have  long  dnoe  lUlen  to  ndns;  biut 
11  many  ^boes  ttie  water  still  finds  its  way  be- 


neath  the  soriaos  in  these  artafidal  fltyim*^^ 
and  the  grua  to  this  day  is  gremer  armmd  the 
mots  whwe  it  flows  oat  to  the  sorfaoe.  In 
Egypt,  similar  works  were  constructed  under 
Bescstris,  and  In  Babylonia  under  Sendramis, 
The  Romans,  however,  exceeded  all  other  na- 
tions, andent  and  modem,  in  the  skill  displayed 
in  the  constmotdon  of  these  works.  A  treatise, 
De  AgwtduetibuB  Urbit  "Boma,  was  written  by 
the  oonsul,  Sextos  Julius  Frontinns,  who  had 
the  direction  of  the  aqueducts  under  the  empe- 
ror Kerva.  He  refers  to  no  less  ttian  9  differ- 
ent aqueducts.  The  number  of  these  was  after- 
ward increased  to  24,  some  of  which  had  sev- 
eral channels  placed  one  above  another,  and  ex- 
tending many  miles.  They  were  bmlt  on  a 
grade  of  regidar  desomt,  winding  aroond  the 
hills,  or  penetrating  them  by  tannels^  and  in 
the  low  levels  stmpfnted  on  arehea,  wUch 
sometimes,  as  In  the  New  Anic^  extemled  for 
6^  miles  in  one  continued  seri^  many  of  the 
arches  more  than  100  fbet  in  height  The 
whole  length  of  this  aqueduct  was  68  mUes  700 
paces.  The  Aqua  Uartia  also,  which  extended 
88  miles,  contained  nearly  7,000  arches.  The 
conduits  were  oonstmcted  In  brick  or  in  stone- 
work hdd  in  cement  The  capacity  of  all  the 
aqueducts  was  wonderful  in  proportion  to  the 
population.  Strobo  said  that  whole  rivera 
flowed  through  the  streets  oi  Rome,  It  is  esti- 
mated that  60,000,000  of  cubic  feet  of  water 
must  have  been  si^Bed  daily  to  a  population 
of  1,000,000,  or  about  812  imperial  ^lona  to 
each  individuat  This  is  about  10  times  the 
SQpply  from  the  8  aqueducts  at  present  fa  nse. 
The  Romans  built  other  aqueducts  also  in  their 
provinces,  some  of  whidi  exceeded  In  grandeur 
those  which  supplied  the  capltaL  That  of  Meii 
in  Belgic  Gaul,  is  among  the  most  remarkable. 
There  may  also  be  cited  the  aqueducts  of  the 
island-  of  Mltylene,  of  Antiooh,  of  Segovia  in 
Spain,  and  of  Constantinople. — In  the  reign  of 
liouis  XrV.,  an  aqueduct  of  vast  expense  was 
constructed  for  supplying  Versailles  with  water. 
The  bridge  of  Maintenon,  built  for  supporting 
this  aqu^uct,  is  sud  to  be  the  most  magnifi- 
oent  straoture  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  It  is 
about  4,400  feet,  or  )  <tf  a  mile  in  length,  up- 
ward of  200  feet  in  height,  and  is  oonstmcted 
of  8  tiers  of  arefaes,  one  upon  another,  242  In 
each  tieT}  and  of  a  span  of  60  feet. — The  great 
water-works  for  supplying  Marseilles  have  been 
over  SO  years  in  building.  The  aqueduct  ia 
a  canal  60  miles  long.  It  passes  through 
several  dudns  of  limestone  mountains  by  no 
less  than  46  tunnels,  the  length  of  which  ia 
81  nules;  and  across  a  ravine  6  miles  from 
Aix  by  a  straoture  of  masonry  263  feet  hi^i 
and  1,287  feet  long.  The  quantity  of  wa- 
ter that  flows  through  it  is  198,000  gallona 
per  minntOk  The  cost  in  1862,  some  time 
previous  to  its  completion,  had  been  over 
110,000,000. — ^In  all  the  ancient  aqueducts,  for 
want  of  atrcMtt  metallie  pipes,  it  was  neoesoan^ 
to  ooDstraet  the  watercourse  upon  a  very  gra»- 
nal  desoeu^  lest  by  the  rush     the  watw  the 
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rtrnetnre  should  be  deetrojed.  ThU  aoooimts 
for  the  very  circnitooi  route  followed  by  manj 
of  them,  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to 
their  length,  and  thos  reducing  the  grade.  In 
modem  aqaedncts  this  system  is  only  parti^y 
fblloved,  the  use  of  caat-iron  pipes  admitting 
of  frequent  changes  in  the  lOclinaitioD,  and 
even  of  the  passage  of  ravines  and  rivers,  by 
the  pipes  descendiog  tfie  bank  on  one  ride  and 
rising  on  the  other.  For  convenienoe,  how- 
ever, of  access  to  the  pipes  for  repuring  and 
cleaning,  it  is  found  most  advantageous  in 

Eraotioe  to  keep  than  where  they  are  aooenri- 
le ;  and  for  safety,  not  to  sal^eot  them  to  nn- 
neoesBBzy  strains,  such  as  would  result  from 
the  pressare  oi  a  high  column  of  water.  For 
these  reascns  the  hi^  viaducts  of  masoitTy  are 
not  yet  abandoned,  and  the  water  is  still  con- 
veyed as  near  a  level  as  may  be.  Fta  larae 
aqueducta,  stone  channels,  like  those  made  by 
the  Romans,  have  the  advantage  over  iron 
pipes  of  greater  capacity  and  durability. — Of 
recent  aqueducts,  tb<we  of  Lisbon,  New  York, 
and  Boston,  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice. 
The  first,  completed  in  is  about  8  leagues 
in  length,  and  in  some  parts  of  its  ooorse  has 
been  excavated  through  hills;  but  near  the 
city  it  is  carried  over  a  deep  valley  for  a  length 
of  3,400  feet,  by  several  bold  arohes,  the  larg- 
est of  which  has  a  faei^  cf  S60  net  and  a 
man  of  110  fbet. — ^The  Oroton  aqneduet  of 
New  York  snrpaaaes  all  modem  constmotMHis 
of  tills  kind  in  extent  and  magnifioence.  It 
was  completed  in  1848,  having  been  6  years  in 
building  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
John  B.  Jervis,  chief  engineer.  The  whole  ex- 
pense, including  $1,800,000  for  distributing 
pipes,  and  amounts  paid  for  right  of  way,  and 
otner  iucidental  chai^ges,  was  $10,876,000.  In- 
cluding commissionB  and  interest,  tlie  whole 
cost  has  been  $12,600,000.  The  whole  length, 
from  its  source  at  Oroton  river  to  the  distribut- 
ing reservoir  on  6th  avenue  and  40th  street, 
is  40^  miles.  A  dam  constracted  across  the 
river,  raised  the  water  40  feet,  and  fonned  the 
Oroton  lake,  which  covers  about  400  acres. 
This  is  the  cdleoling  reservoir,  and  contfdns 
with  a  depth  of  6  feet  of  water,  600,000,000 
gallfms.  The  flow  of  tiie  Oroton  is  about 
S7,000,000  gallons  daily  at  its  lowest  stages. 
Should  so  large  an  amount  of  water  as  86^000,000 
gallons  ever  be  required,  the  reservoir  could 
fiimish  in  a  dry  time  8,000,000  gallons  daily 
for  62}  days,  which  is  as  long  as  any  period 
of  drought  IB  likdy  to  be.  This  supply  of 
86,000,000  galloDs  may  therefore  be  denuded 
npon ;  and  if  more  shoold  ever  be  required,  it  can 
be  obtained  by  constructing  other  reservoirs 
farther  up  the  stream.  From  the  dam  to  the 
Hariem  river,  nearly  88  miles,  the  aqueduct  ia 
built  of  8toa&  briclL  and  cement,  arched  over 
and  under,  6  feet  9  inohea  wide  at  the  bottom 
(this  bdng  the  ohwd  of  an  arc,  the  versed  aine 
of  which  is  9  hiohes),  7  feet  6  inches  at  the 
springing  line  of  the  aroh,  and  8  feet  5}  indies 
high;  area  <tf  cross  section,  68^  sqoare  feet. 


Ito  capacity  is  equal  to  <KLOOO,000  gallons  daily-. 

The  inclination  is  1.1088  feet  per  i^e,  or  83.93 
feet  in  the  88  miles.   The  velocity  of  tho  water 
is  1}  mile  an  hour.   Across  Harlem  river,  the 
aqueduct  is  carried  upon  the  High  bridge  in  2 
ircm  pipes  of  8  feet  diameter,  which  are  laid 
12.^  feet  lower  than  the  bottom  of  the  con- 
duit on  the  north  ude  of  the  river,  and  10  be- 
low the  aqueduct  oa  the  south  ride.  "While 
the  bridge  was  bmlding,  the  water  was  con- 
veyed in  a  8-foot  iron  pipe,  down  oaa  bank 
the  river  and  up  the  other,  and  the  origjnal  in- 
tentim  was  to  have  had  this  tor  the  permanent 
plan.    Ol^eoticms  bdng  raised  that  the  pipe 
woidd  obstmct  the  navigation  of  the  river,  and 
soch  reetrictioiis  being  imposed  by  the  staxe 
l^dature  as  to  its  use,  it  was  finally  decided 
to  build  the  bridge  with  arches  80  feet  wide 
and  openings  100  feet  hi^  to  admit  the  pas- 
sage of  vessels;  the  bridge,  as  now  completed, 
is  1,480  feet  long,  with  8  arches  in  the  nver  cf 
the  required  span,  and  7  others  on  the  banks  of 
60  feet  roan.   The  whole  height  of  the  bridge 
above  high  water  mark  is  114  feet. — ^Had  the 
aqueduct  been  carried  across  the  bridge  its  full 
size,  the  loss  of  2  feet  head  might  have  bees 
avoided ;  and  a  fbrther  unnecessary  loss  of  3 
feet  head  is  incurred  in  the  inverted  ^p^oa 
across  the  Manhattan  valley,  from  the 
bridge  to  the  reomving  reswvdr.   Ijl  this  dis- 
tance of  4,106  feet^  the  water  was  canied  in  3 
pipes  of  8  feet  diameter,  to  which  a  4-foot  pqie 
has  duoe  been  added.   They  descend  in  thii 
valley  109  feet,  and  rise  within  8  feet  of  their 
level  at  the  north  dde  of  t2ie  valley. — ^Ilie  re- 
ceiving reservoir  covers  an  area  of  over  35 
acres,  being  1,826  feet  loi^  and  886  feet  wide, 
and  is  capable  of  containing  160,000,000  gaUoos 
of  water.   From  this  reservoir  to  the  dl^ribot- 
ing  reservoir,  a  distance  of  2^^  miles,  the  water 
is  conveyed  in  8  lines  of  iron  pipes  of  S  feet 
diameter,  and  one  line  of  80  inches  diameter. 
The  capacity  of  this  reservoir  is  20,000,000  gal- 
lons.  It  is  a  stone  stmoture  46  feet  hi^  above 
tiie  Btreeta,  and  426      square  at  the  tap^  oor- 
ering  a  little  more  than  four  acres.   The  water 
for  Bq}|^ying  the  dty  ia  takoi  ftom  Qm  rees- 
■nSr  ana  oonv^ed  throi^  more  than  18t 
miles  of  pip<s  the  mains  being  3  feet  diameter, 
and  the  smallest  pipes  4  inches.  The  annual  in- 
terest on  the  cost  of  this  work  is  $665,000; 
this  is  raised  by  a  water  tax  apd  some  other 
taxes,  while  by  means  <rf  a  sinking  ftind  the  cap- 
ital will  be  gradually  redeemed.   For  a  house 
of  average  size,  the  tax  is  $10  per  annum. 
Manufactories,  hotels,  stebles,  dis^eriea,  ships. 
&0.,  pay  aocordtng  to  the  quantity  of  water 
used. — The  aqueduct  in  construction,  for  fur- 
nishing water  to  the  cities  of  Brooldyn  and 
Willii^burg,  under  the  cUrection  of  J.  P. 
Eirkwood,  chi^  engineer,  receives  its 

supplies  from  tne  outlrts  («  sevanl  ponds  sod 
rormgs,  the  waters  of  wluch  it  intero^its  ht  the 
snort  intwval  between  their  sonrces  and  thdr 
cUsbhai^  into  the  ocean  on  the  aouth  ade  d 
Long  Island.  The  water  is  taken  fitxn  these 
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streams  at  a  level  of  8  to  10  feet  011I7  above 
high-water  mark.  The  ponds  aboye  are  at 
-variooB  levels  aod  ijf  vanons  sizes.  The  one 
upon  which  dependence  is  placed  for  the  lai^- 
flst  snpi^  J  of  water,  though  inftriw  in  size  to 
some  ewers,  la  OovhoII'b  Fmid  m  Parsonage 
creek.  Ht  covers  aa  area  of  VI  acres.  The 
nnmbra'  and  nize  of  these  sooroea  is  so  great, 
that  no  donbts  are  entertained  as  to  abondant 
supplies  being  fomi^ed,  particolarl;'  as  the 
sqaednot  may  be  at  any  time  extended  to  reach 
more  of  the  same  kind  of  streams.  The  most 
distant  one  from  the  receiving  reservoir  is  18 
miles,  and  the  nearest  6  miles.  From  the  for- 
mer ^e  water  is  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  an 
open  canal,  descending  2  inches  per  mile,  and 
extending  7^  miles ;  where  it  is  then  received 
in  a  covered  ooadnit  10  feet  wide  at  the  spring- 
ing Una  <tf  the  arch,  and  8  feet  8  inches  high  in 
the  dear.  The  descent  of  tiiis  is  6  inohee  to 
the  imlsL  It  ifl  6  milea  in  length,  and  termi- 
nates within  8,B00  feet  ot  tho  K&ewood  re- 
servoir, at  a  level  167  fiaet  bdow.  Tbo  oinmeo- 
ti<Hi  between  the  otmdnit  and  reservt^  will  be 
by  8  linee  ot  heavy  |dpe  of  8  feet  bore— the 
water  to  be  pnmped  np  by  2  lai^  en^es,  each 
capable  <tf  delivering  10,000,000  N.T.  gallons 
in  16  hoars.  The  conduit  and  canal  are  of  snf- 
fideat  size  to  deliver  40,000,000  ^ons  in  24 
honrs ;  but  the  snpply  at  present  arranged  for 
contemplates  a  daily  delivery  of  20,000,000 
only.  The  Ridgewood  reservoir  is  excavated 
in  the  sand  and  gravel  at  the  sommit  of  a  hill 
6  miles  distant  from  the  Oity  Hall  at  Brooklyn, 
and  is  of  sofficient  size  to  contain  170,000,000 
gallonsL  From  the  reservoir,  120  miles  of  pipe 
of  all  rices  will  be  liud  tar  dlstribnthig  the 
water,  divided  as  fioUowB :  5  miles  each  (tf  86 
and  80-inch  diameter ;  4  of  SO-inch :  19  of 
la-inoh;  SOof  8-inoh;  and  64  of ' 6-inah diam- 
eter. An  open  canal  is  a  very  ol^eotionable 
feature  in  an  oquednct  intended  to  supply  water 
for  domestic  purposes,  partioalarly  when  of  so 
gentle  descent  as  in  thu  instance.  Oonaidera- 
tions  of  economy,  however,  have  prevailed  oygt 
the  objections  01  the  engineer,  though  at  some 
future  time  the  covered  conduit  may  be  ex- 
tended to  take  the  place  of  the  canal.  Y^eta- 
ble  and  Animal  matters  must  aocnmulate  along 
the  banks  of  a  canal  of  bo  slow  a  current  as  this 
will  be,  and  the  water  be  impregnated  with 
carbraio  add  gas  derived  from  their  deoompo- 
dtion.  This  inll  make  the  use  of  lead  pipe,  as 
■ervice-pipe,  dangerons  to  the  health  of  oon- 
enmera^  though  its  ill  eflbcta  may  not  soon  be 
perceived,  or,  when  felt,  be  attributed  to  their  real 
oaose.— Jersey  Oity  is  supplied  with  water  by 
an  aqueduct  of  about  8  miles  in  lengtii,  from 
the  Passdo  river  at  Belleville.  Its  construction 
was  commenced  in  1862,  under  the  direction  of 
yfm,  S.  Whitwell,  chief  engineer,  and  in  Aug, 
1864,  the  water  was  regularly  distribute 
tliroQghoDt  the  city.  From  the  river  the  water 
is  conveyed  by  an  inlet-conduit,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  4  feet  below  ordinary  low  water  of 
the  river.  This  extends  about  87S  feet,  termi- 


nating In  a  large  pmnp  well,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  on  the  red  sandstone.  The  size  of  the 
brick  arched  conduit  is  7i  feet  wide  at  bottom, 
84  at  the  Bpringii^  line  of  the  arch,  and  ex- 
treme  internal  Iwight  8  feet  9  inches.  The  en- 
gine-honse  over  the  pump-well  is  built  for  S 
Ooraish  engines,  with  steam  (flinders  of  80 
inches  diameter,  and  a  stroke  oi  11  feet,  each 
intended  to  work  a  pump  of  the  same  length  of 
stroke,  and  a  plunger  of  84^  inches  diameter. 
Only  one  of  these  engines  is  yet  provided,  and 
this  funushes  more  than  double  the  power  re- 
quired, workiog  only  5  strokes  per  minute. 
The  rising  main  from  the  eni^e  house  to  the 
receiving  reservoir  on  BdleviBe  ridge,  is  8  feet 
diameter  and  2,805  feet  in  lengtb,  dischar^ng 
at  the  top  water  line,  167  feet  above  ordinary 
high  water  of  the  river.  The  capacity  of  this 
reservoir  is  10,884,229  imperial  gallons.  Two 
iron  pipee,  oa»  oS  20  and  one  of  86-inch  cUam- 
eter,  are  intended  to  convey  the  water  to  the 
distaribnting  reservoir  on  Bergen  Hill,  nearly  6 
miles  distant.  Hie  amaller  one  is  laid,  and  ia 
at  present  anffident  The  greater  part  of  the 
way  across  the  Hackensack  marshes,  the  pipe 
is  lidd  upon  the  surfece  raised  above  ito  general 
level,  and  covered  by  an  embankment  of  earth, 
a  double  flooring  of  2-inch  plank  being  placed 
b«ieath  the  pipe.  The  difference  of  level  be- 
tween the  reservoirs  is  25  feet.  The  delivery 
of  the  20-inoh  pipe  will  then  be  a  little  more 
than  2,000,000  imperial  gallons  in  24  hours. 
The  capacity  of  the  distributing  reservoir  on  Ber- 
gen Hill,  2  miles  from  Jersey  city  ferry,  is  about 
46,000,000  imperial  gallons.  Its  top  water  line 
is  126  feet  above  the  ordinary  level  high 
tide.  The  lai^est  distributing  ^pes  are  of  26- 
inch  diameter ;  but  ct  19  mues  Itdd,  about  12 
miles  are  of  6-indipipe,  and  more  than  2  miles 
of  12-inah  pipe,  ^e  water  proves,  after  rest- 
ing in  the  reservoirs,  to  be  of  excellent  quality, 
and  the  supply  is  inexhaustible.  The  works, 
estimated  at  first  to  cost  $600,000,  were  actually 
in  operation  with  an  expenditure  of  $694,866.76, 
though  several  additions  were  made  to  the  ori- 
ginal plan.  Two  years  afterward,  on  July  1, 
1856,  tiiey  had  been  extended  and  improved, 
and  the  whole  outiay  was  then  $640,828.04.— 
The  dty  of  Boston  is  supplied  with  water  from 
Lake  Cochituate,  formerly  known  as  Long 
Fond,  in  Framlngham  and  Natiok,  distant  from 
the  fonntdn  on  Boston  Common  19^  mile& 
and  from  the  reservoir  at  East  Boston,  23| 
ndles.  The  work  of  constnicting  the  aqueduct 
was  commenced  Aug.  20, 1846,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  E.  S.  ChesbroQgh  and  Wm.  8.  Whit- 
well,  engineers,  after  the  subject  had  been  un- 
der consideration  for  about  18  years,  and  ex- 
plorations had  been  made  of  every  point  that 
might  fiimish  the  required  supply.  On  Oct. 
26, 1648,  the  water  was  first  aomitted  into  the 
pnblio  fountuna,  and  a  great  celebration  was 
held  on  this  occasion.  The  source  comprehends 
a  water  area  of  684  acres,  the  greateet  depth 
being  70  fbet;  at  a  stage  of  water  lower  by  6^ 
feetuian  tins,  the  area  is  604  acres.  Thewater- 
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Bbed  tibet  feeds  this  sooroe,  is  an  aot  <tf  11,400 
acres.  Hie  minimum  faU  of  nin  st  Bosttm 
fiur  a  aeries  of  27  years,  liaa  bem  finmd  to  be 
29.98  iziches ;  and  the  dlacharge  from  the  out- 
let of  13m  lake,  eatimMed  for  3  yean,  dunra 
that  more  than  ^  of  the  fall  of  rain  paasea  ont 
from  the  lake,  frtniiE^ing  a  ropply  of  10,176,670 
Tine-gailona.  The  qoantity  oalcolated  nptm  aa 
necessary  to  be  provided,  waa  7,250,000  gal- 
lons, which  would  pv6  to  a  ftrtnre  popula- 
tion of  360,000  inhabitants,  28}  gallona  a 
day  each  person.  Addidonat  rights  were  how- 
ever  secured,  which  might  hereafter  be 
plied  to  increase  this  sopply ;  and  the  waters 
of  Jamiuca  Pond,  in  RozDnTy,  are  also  se- 
cured to  the  city,  and  may  be  osed  independ- 
ently (tf  the  Ckx^itnate  snpply  by  the  lO-inch 
pipe  laid  to  the  city  in  the  year  1840.  Hie  ca- 
pacity of  this  pond  varies,  wUb  the  stage  of  flw 
water,  from  28,000,000  gallmu  to  4  times  thia 
qnanttty.  The  elevation  is  60  feet  above  tide- 
water. At  Cochitaate  lake,  a  dam  waa  oon- 
Btrocted  of  granite  at  the  ontlet,  and,  in  this,  a 
flnme,  designed  to  hold  the  water,  8  feet  deep, 
the  bottom  of  which  is  124.86  feet  above  tide 
marsh  level  The  bottom  of  Ae  aqueduct, 
commencing  in  the  lake  nnder  a  gate-honse  of 
hammered  granite,  is  S  fbet  4  inches  below  the 
bottom  of  the  flame,  and  8  feet  10  inches  below 
the  assumed  low  water-line  of  the  lake.  From 
the  lake  to  the  receiving  reservoir  In  Brookline, 
about  14.6  miles,  the  aqnednct,  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  way,  is  a  oondait  of  brick  masonry. 
Over  the  valley  of  Oharles  river  la  a  line  of  iron 
malna,  and  In  Kewton  and  Brookline  are  2  ton- 
ne! excavations.  The  brick  eondnit  winda,  hj 
Irregolar  corves,  along  the  coon^,  where  it  n 
of  snoh  elevation  as  admits  of  the  work  betng 
mostly  beneath  the  natoral  sorface.  The  brick- 
work is  8  inches  thick,  lud  in  hydraolic  oement, 
the  section  of  the  conduit  being  Uiat  of  an 
the  largest  end  down,  the  greatest  width  6  feet, 
and  the  extreme  internal  height  6  feet  4  inches. 
This  aqnednct  is  everywhere  covered  by  at 
least  4  feet  of  earth,  and  nowhere  admits  of  a 
passage  nnder  it  except  by  the  culverts,  at  the 
crossing  of  Chu-les  river,  which  it  passes  by  2 
80-inch  iron  pipes,  and  at  a  bridge  over  a  val- 
ley in  Needham.  The  iron  pipes  cross  the  river 
npon  a  stone  bridge,  at  a  level  58  feet  below  the 
aqnednct  on  each  ride,  and  71  feet  above  the 
lowest  stage  oftbewfltwin  the  river.  Hie  whole 
length  of  each  of  the  pipes  is  979  feet,  ^e  dis- 
tance, in  a  strught  line  between  its  two  termini^ 
966  feet  The  tonnels  are  in  porpbyritic  rock 
of  great  hardness,  one,  2,410,  and  the  other  1,160 
feet  long.  In  excavating  these  tunnels,  the 
influx  of  water  was  so  great,  that  7  steam  en- 
gines were  kept  constantly  pumping  during 
their  construction.  Four  waste  weirs  are  pro- 
vided for  letting  off  the  water  and  for  ventila- 
tion. They  answer  the  latter  purpose  so  well, 
that  but  one  ventilating  shaft  has  been  put  up 
on  the  line.  The  descent  or  &Q  Is  8.81  feet  in 
the  brick  aqueduct,  which  is  14448  miles  long. 
In  the  pipe  aeotion,  966  feet  ksoft  it  k  0^  feet; 


total,  4.26  feet  in  14.627  nulea.   Wiih  thia  de- 
acent  and  a  depth  oiS  fort  10  indiea,  the  aqoe- 
daet  is  finmd  to  be  anffit^eut  to  convey  mofB 
than  10^00<^000  gallona  In  24  bonra,  a  espaa^ 
oonsiderably  greator  tban  waa  ori^naDyesB- 
mated  witb  that  depth.    The  receiving  twii 
at  Brookline  is  a  natnral  depression  in  the  sir 
face  improved  and  perfected  coreringalwiit!! 
acres  with  a  maximum  depth  of  24  feet  of  in- 
ter, sod  least  deptii  14  feet   Its  greatest  » 
paoity  is  119,688,960  wine-«dIons — its  bottom 
100.6  feet  above  tide  marsh  levd.   Two  m 
mains,  one  of  36  and  the  other  oi  80  inde 
diameter,  c<mvey  the  water  to  Dover  stred  is 
the  city,  a  distance  of  abont  8}  miles,  vben 
the  larger  is  reduced  to  ike  size  of  the  smaDo; 
and  the  two  pass,  tf^rether  with  an  attoidiBi 
smaller  pine  connected  with  them,  throngb  tbt 
dty,  Buppiying  the  different  porDtms  and  it 
dwribntmg  resemdnL   Hie  lengtii  of  all 
employed,  down  to  the  riie  d  4  india 
eter,  is  112}  mileo.  The  distribnliDg 
voirs  are  on  Beacon  hiB,  at  BoaXb  Bostim,  ai 
another  at  east  Boston.   To  the  last  two,  ik 
water  is  conveyed  in  pipes  stmk  beneath  die 
water  at  the  draws  of  the  bridges— tbm  reset- 
voirs  regulate  the  delivery  hy  accumulating  tbt 
water  doring  the  night    The  Beacon  hill  n- 
servtnr,  back  of  the  state  house,  is  a  solid  etm- 
tnre  of  granite,  of  the  capacity  of  8,678,«] 
galloiu,  it»  bottom,  108.08  feet  above  tide  mnk 
level,  and  the  top  of  the  coping  outside,  lS4n 
feet   The  South  Boston  reservoir,  eicanbri 
on  Telegnq>h  hill,  containa  7,608,246  gslkai; 
Kb  bottimi,  105.85  feet  devalion  above  ti«^  mi 
the  top  of  the  dam,  126.86  feet  Tbee«stB» 
tm  reservdr,  filled  within  8  feet  of  its  to[i 
oontaina  6,691,816  gallons.   Its  bottom  is  9af 
feet  above  tide  marsh  level,  the  top  of  the  dun, 
110.6  feet   Ten  publio  fountains  are  built  is 
different  parts  of  the  city,  md  supplied  bjiSn 
Oochituato  aqueduct   The  whole  cost  of  tta 
water-works  up  to  Jmnary,  1868,  after  the  d^ 
dnctioQ  of  $618,069.48  received  for  water  mts, 
was  16,870,818.   The  unount  of  wstw  nts 
paid  in  the  year  1862,  waa  $m,018.«-«M 
the  estimated  amount  for  the  succeeding 
was  $190,000.   The  supply  of  water  hMP"*™ 
to  be  greater  than  was  calculated  npcm;  ofAwi 
eonanmption  increased  in  a  much  greater  na^ 
amounting  in  1662  to  more  than  8,000,000^ 
loos  daily,  for  the  supply  f)f  a  p<^alatioo  «S  m- 
000.   This  waste  of  water  threatened  to  be  o 
BO  aerions  consequence,  tiiat  decided  pf>^ 
were  required  to  check  it— Rauklin,  it "  *?; 
first  suggested  the  importance  of  ftunidi^  » 
the  cily  of  Philadelphia  copious  ea^'^ts  rf  »■ 
terin  1768  or  1764,  after  the  visitatiwi  of  tm 
yellow  fever,  and  in  his  wiD,  drtrf  J^* 
28,  1789,  reoommended  an  appMuriHion  V 
the  city,  to  be  expended  at  some  fttnrt  tm^ 
in  constructing  an  aqueduct  to  bring  i"  toen- 
ters  of  the  Wissahiccon  creek.  IhlW.gJ 
petitions  were  first  presented  upon  Uw  nyjj 
and  the  next  year  a  survey  was  KJ- 
B.  a  Latiobe  of  aevandatreamaiBtheTftW^ 
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of  the  oitjf  and  a  plan  propoeed  of  ming  the 
water  of  SprinK  UUl  creek,  13  milee  distant, 
and  another,  wnkh  vas  adopted,  of  pompinf 
the  SohnylkUl  rirer-water  hy  etaam-powee^  ana 
coUeoting  it  In  tanfa  fiv  distribntaon.  One 
eagine  was  plaeed  near  tiie  river,  at  the  N. 
V.  corner  of  Schnylklll-EVont  and  Chestnut 
streets,  from  which  the  water  was  conveyed  in 
a  briok  aqoednot  of  6  feet  diameter  and  8,144 
feet  long,  to  the  Oentre  Square  en^e  hoose. 
This  was  at  the  orosring  of  Broad  and  Market 
streets ;  and  another  eog^  here  pnmped  the 
water  into  2  wooden  tanks,  set  in  the  top 
of  the  bnilding  60  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the 
briok  tnnneL   One  of  the  tanks  was  10  feet, 
and  the  other  14  feet,  diameter — their  depth,  12 
feet — cwacity  of  both  was  17,094  ale-gaUons. 
The  engine  oonld  not  fill  them  in  less  Uian  26 
minutes,  and  thej  were  exhausted  in  aboat  the 
same  time  by  tiie  wooden  loa^  of  6-inoh  and  4^ 
inch  bore,  which  conveyed  the  water  from  them 
throogh  the  city.  Great  difflmltles  were  en- 
ooantored  in  prooniing  tiie  steam-en^ea  and 
pomps;  for  at  this  time  there  were  only  8,  of 
any  considerable  power,  in  the  United  Btates— 
one  imported  in  1768,  for  the  Schuyler  copper 
mine      Belleville,  one  at  a  saw-mill  in  New 
Tork,  and  a  small  one  of  Oliver  Evans,  in  Phila- 
delphia, used  for  grinding  plaster.   The  greater 
part  of  the  machinery  was  of  wood,  as  the  lever 
beams,  fly-wheels,  shafts,  arms,  pumps,  cisterns, 
and  even  the  boilers.   These  were  boxes  of  6- 
inch  white  pine  plank,  9  feet  wide,  9  feet  high, 
and  15  feet  long,  seourely  bolted  and  braced. 
Inside  of  each  of  these  was  the  fire  box  of 
WTonght-iroa^  with  vertioal  flues  of  cast-iron. 
Boiler-plate  iron  was  then  unknown;  the  larg^ 
est  sheets  of  wronght-iron  wne  8  feet  long 
and  16  indies  wide,  of  roogh  shapes,  which  the 
KiTdhaser  was  obliglad  to  ont  to  suit  lus  purposes. 
The  steam  oylindw  of  the  Oentre  square  en^e 
was  cast  in  two  pieces,  muted  by  copper,  the 
Joints  secored  by  a  cast-iron  band  16  Inches 
wide.   Though  the  cylinder  was  only  86  inches 
diameter  and  6  feet  6  uiohM  ^'^^Bi  ^^^7 
months  were  spent  in  boring  it.   The  pomps 
were  donble-aotii^  force-pumps,  lined  with 
sheet  copper  to  mfS:e  them  tight.   The  works 
oommenoed  supplying  the  city  on  Jan.  S7,  1801. 
They  had  coet,  in  the  year  1808,  $296,462 ;  in 

1811,  $608J(11 ;  when  more  ^oient  works 
were  called  for.  Frederick  Qntt,  and  idba 
Davis,  after  sorv^Ting  the  diflbrentresooroeB,  re- 
cominended  tba  steara-works  at  Ft^rmonnti  then 
called  8imea*s  hiU.  These  were  oomAeneed  in 

1812,  and  completed  in  Sept.  1816.  Watei^ 
power  was  con^dered  very  uncertain,  on  ao- 
coimt  of  ice  and  freshets.  A  Boltcm  and  Watt 
steam-engine  was  obtained,  of  44-inoh  cylinder 
and  6  feet  stroke,  working  a  vertical  double- 
acting  pmnp  of  20  inches  diameter  imd  6  feet 
stroke,  and  pumped  1,788,682  ale^alloos  in  24 
hours  into  the  reservoir  constructed  on  Fair- 
mount  102  feet  above  low  water  in  the  Schuyl- 
kill. In  Dec  1817,  a  high-pressure  engbte  of 
Oliver  Evans,  iras  added,  and  the  cost  of  rainng 


2,300,000  ale-galloDS  per  24  hours  was  $84.60. 
The  reservoir  contained  8,266,126  gallons,  and 
the  water  was  conveyed  from  it  to  the  Oentre 

Snare  distribating  chest  by  6  lines  of  logs — 6 
6  indhes^  and  1  (tf  4}  inches,  ^ameter.  Tr 
1819,  it  was  detemdnedj  from  the  great  expense 
attending  the  stesm-engmes,  to  substitute  water- 
powe^  and  build  a  dam  across  the  river,  which 
should  furnish  this  power  and  complete,  at  the 
same  time,  the  work  required  to  render  the 
river  navigable.  The  dam  was  built  at  the  ex- 
pwise  of  $160,000,  and  completed  in  1821.  At 
this  time,  the  first  large  iron  muns  were  lud 
from  the  reservoir  to  the  city.  They  were  of  28 
inches  in  diameter,  and  imported  from  England. 
In  1820,  the  first  iron  pipes  of  this  size  made 
in  this  country,  were  cast  for  the  aqueduct  by 
Mr.  a  Richards  of  Philadelphia.  The  first 
water-wheel  was  started  to  supply  water  Oct, 
26, 1889,  and  the  ateam-wwkB  were  given  np  in 
January  snooeeding.  As  tiie  demuid  for  watev 
increased  new  wheels  were  added  in  after 
years;  the  first  8,  though  made  of  wood,  con- 
tinuing in  constant  use  for  24  years,  when  thOT- 
were  taken  down  in  1846,  and  replaced  wim 
new  wheels  of  iroiL  The  whole  number  of 
breast  whe^  is  6,  constructed  of  cast-iron  with 
buckets  of  wood.  Four  are  18  feet  diameter 
and  IS  feet  wide;  one,  16  feet  diameter  and  16 
feet  wide;  and  8,  16  feet  diameter  and  15  feet 
wide.  At  low  tide,  the  fall  is  7  feet  6  inches. 
From  4  to  6  hours  every  day,  the  rise  of  tide 
prevents  their  use.  The  pumps  are  8  in  num- 
ber, double-acting,  and  of  16  inches  in  diuneter. 
The  one  driven  by  the  small  wheel  has  a  stroke 
of  4^  feet,  and  m&kes  14  full  strokes  per  minute. 
The  16  feet  wheels  drive  tiieir  pumps  18  strokes 
ci  6  feet^  and  the  IS  ftet  wheels  11  strokes  of 
8  faet^  per  minute.  In  December,  1861,  a  Jon- 
val  turbine  wheel  was  added,  with  a  pomp  of 
the  largest  dimensions  given,  and  running  13 
strokes.  It  is  not  affected  by  the  back  water  of 
the  tide  or  fre^ets ;  and  if  aJl  the  breast  wheels 
were  replaced  by  tnrbines,  the  supply  of  water 
would  be  increased  from  4^  to  6  million  gal- 
Uons  daily.  The  mains  ascending  to  the  reser- 
voirs from  the  pumps  are  all  16-inch  pipes ;  the 
shortest  188  feet  long,  the  longest  488  feet— 
the  vertical  lift  being  about  96  feet,  la  1662, 
all  the  expense  of  running  the  9  wheels  and 
pumps  was  $7.67per  day ;  or  $1.88  per  million 
gallons  raised.  The  reewvoira  vpim  Furmoont 
were  added  to  as  the  works  were  increased.  la 
1M9,  after  8  reservoirs  had  bara  cconpleted 
Ukere^  tiw  Oentre  square  wtvks  were  g^ven  up : 
in  1886,  a  fourth  reserv<nr  was  constructed  on 
Falrmount,  quite  covering  the  hill,  and  winTring 
the  whole  oapacily  22,081,976  ale-gallons,  and 
total  cost  $183,822.  Thev  greatest  depth,  the 
same  in  all,  is  12  feet  8  inones.  Three  mains 
carry  the  water  from  Furmonnt — one  of  28 
inches,  oommenoed  in  1819,  is  2.661  feet  long, 
and  thm,  being  reduced  to  20  inches,  continues 
of  this  size  9,516  feet  farther;  one  of  20  inch- 
es laid  in  1629,  is  10,696  feet  long ;  and  the  8d, 
of  80  inches,  laid  in  I860,  is  18,821  feet  long. 
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Hie  distributing  pipes  tfaronghoot  the  dly  are 
asfblloTs: 

oruiBehdlHii.   MBSfert. 

I    •      "  190^16  « 

4  .        ».«T  - 

•    *      "  1T8^  " 

8    "      *  e,T45  " 

10  "    "  4o,m  - 

»"-.....     sa,S4a  " 

10  "    "  iQfia  " 

>»  »    »  aajm  - 

»  •    "   " 

80    •     -  1S,1»  " 

Total,  «S,088feet 

The  northern  part  of  t^e  oity  above  Vine 
street  is  sappUed  by  independent  eteam  power 
worka,  bout  on  the  Schaylkill  and  Delaware 
rides.  Hie  increase  of  population  beknr  tJtua 
still,  however,  required  additional  TeserToir 
room  to  that  afforded  on  Fairmoont,  and  in  1860 
a  new  tract  waa  purchased  tipon  more  eLev^wd 
ground  in  the  district  of  Spring  Garden,  and 
another  reservoir  was  then  constructed  16  feet 
higher  than  the  others.  Its  c^acitj  is  16,646,- 
247  ale-gallons,  equal  to  20,821,892  wine^- 
lons.  A  standpipe  of  4  feet  diameter  is  erected 
at  Fairmonnt  60  feet  high,  reaching  80  feet 
aboTo  the  Fairmonnt  reservoir,  or  14  leet  above 
the  new  reservoir,  into  which  pipe  the  water  is 
introduced  from  the  asoendlng  mwns.  The  con- 
nection with  the  new  reservoir,  8,747  feet  dis- 
tant, is  by  a  80-inch  main.  The  work  was  corn- 

£leted  and  water  admitted  to  tins  reservoir 
lec.  23,1862.  The  total  cost  of  the  whole  works 
trtm  179S  to  the  dose  of  the  year  186S  is  $8,- 
S47.894.  The  oonsamptiw  of  water  in  1862  was 
at  the  rate  of  80.6  ale<gallons  to  each  individual 
per  diem,  or  187  ale-g^ons  to  each  water  ten- 
ant. A  large  proportion  of  the  oonsomption, 
however,  is  for  127  steam-ra^nes  of  1,090  horse 
power,  and  for  nomerons  manufactories.  The 
number  of  dwelling  houses  supplied  is  15,686. 
The  whole  amount  of  water  rents  for  the  year 
is  1119,202.25. 

AQUlLAf  a  fortified  city  of  Naples,  capital 
of  the  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra,  68  miles  £. 
of  Gome.  It  was  built  by  the  Emperor  fVed- 
erio  XL  in  1340,  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Amitemum,  the  birthi^aoe  <tf  Ballust.  It  was 
much  reduoed  by  earthquakes  in  1688,  1708, 
and  1706.  It  has  do  fewer  than  24  dinrches 
and  numeroua  monastic  houses.   Pm.  12,000. 

AQUILEIA,  a  town  in  Italy  at  t£e  head  of 
tiie  Adriatic.  It  was  founded  about  182  B.  0., 
either  by  the  Romans  as  a  defence  against  the 
northern  barbarians,  or  by  the  Gauls,  in  which 
case,  however,  it  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Bome.  It  perhaps  derived  its  name  trom 
aquila  (an  eagle),  wMch  appeared  as  a  favoring 
omen  to  its  foondera.  It  was  a  powerful  mili- 
tary poat  ia  the  tune  of  Ogmrt.  In  Strabo's 
lime  it  was  the  great  emporium  of  Boman 
trade  with  Famionia,  Istris,  Dahnatia,  and  II- 
lyria,  roads  running  from  ^e  town  into  those 
countries. — Hakiminoa  lidd  mega  to  Aquil^a, 
bnt,  failing  in  the  attempt  to  take  the  pUoe,  he 
was  slain  by  his  own  soldim  In  the  year  46fl 
A,  D.  it  iras  taken  by  Attila,  and  rased  to  the 
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ground,  Its  inhaliStants  fled  to  flie  I^dod^ 
whoe  Tenioe  now  stands.  It  was  aftscmri 
retaken  fi-om  the  Hnns  by  Narses.  It  vh  n 
old  see  of  the  bishops  who  in  the  6th  oentoiy 
carried  on  a  lo^  contest  with  Bome. 

AQUINAS,  '^OHAfl,  saint,  and  doctor  of  tbe 
LiUin  church.  Acoonuts  differ  as  to  the  time  ud 
place  of  his  birth.   According  to  some  anthai- 
ties,  it  happened  in  the  year  1224,  at  Aqoiixt, 
on  ue  borders  of  Campania,  not  &r  from  Monta 
Oaauoo ;  while  others,  following  the  accoiut! 
of  the  early  biogrwher^  Bartholomer  d 
Lncca,  and  William  of  Tocco,  say  th&t  be  vii 
bom  atBelcastrOfinthe  yearI226.  HialiQu^ 
was  noble,  his  father  being  count  of  Aqim, 
and  allied  both  by  desoent  and  man-isge  vak 
several  (tf  the  n^iil  families  of  Europe.  Atu 
early  age  he  waa  intruded  to  the  care  (rf  tk 
Bmediotiuea  at  Uonte  Oaanno^  und^  aim 
training  his  fine  natural  ^fts  were  fmsodsvi! 
developed.   Thence,  after  a  fbw  yean,  bevs 
transferred  to  the  new  university  of  Na;^ 
where  he  at  onoe  mgnalized  himself  by  his  se- 
gular  purity  of  life,  his  devotion  to  study,  h 
mastery  of  logical  difficulties,  and  his  woooerti 
memory.   From  the  first,  he  showed  ui  inct 
nation  to  the  monasdc  life,  and  to  the  pnctke 
of  sdf-denials ;  and  his  frequent  intenien 
with  a  pious  Dominican  soon  detennined  bio 
to  join  the  brotherhood  of  the  "preului; 
friara."    Ia  1248  he  received  the  habit  of  tk 
order.  ^  relatives  fiercely  opposed  bis  wi^ 
tried  first  by  persaanmu  and  aftwward  bj  n>- 
lenoe  to  swanite  him  from  his  ascetic  von 
inqnisraied  nim  in  a  tower  ol  his  &ther^csi& 
Tezed  htm  by  many  tonptations  and  sets,  bn 
wore  unable  to  overcome  his  firmneee.  iAtf 
an  imprisonment  of  many  montbs^  hj  tbekb 
of  one  of  his  risters  whom  he  bad  ccmToM, 
he  was  enabled  to  escape,  and  was  alloved  te 
resume  in  peaoe  his  convent  life.  The  sf^ironl 
of  the  pope  soon  after  confirmed  his  pnipuMi 
and  dlenced  all  objections.  In  oompm;  ^ 
the  general  of  the  Dominican  order,  be  jifli- 
neyed  to  Cologne,  where  he  became  s  po^ 
of  Albert  the  Swabian,  commonly  ciM  » 
bertos  Hagnu&  a  fiunous  teatdier  of  idoli^ 
philoscmhy.  The  niokname  of    Dumb  Ol 
which  his  fellow-students  gave  hun,  frm  la 
size  and  his  ^enoe,  gave  oocamon  to  his 
one  day  to  eTelnfr",  when  the  promptDM 
acuteness  of  his  answers  had  astonfabed  thai 
all,  "  This  dumb  ox  will  give  such  s  bellova 
leaniing  as  all  the  world  shall  hear."  In  Iw 
when  scafcely  past  his  m^ority.  Thomss  « 
appointed  to  teach  ethics  at  Cologne; 
years  later,  we  find  him  teaching  theology  a 
the  city  of  Paris,  where  he  soon  '>««i»  » 
orade,  consulted  by  the  doctors  and  honcm 
by  the  king.   His  school  was  tbronged  ina 
atudenta,  and  crowds  w«ted  upon  hii 
In  the  year  1261,  he  was  recJled  by  Urbsniv 
to  ItiJy,  and  became  a  constant  attendant 
friend  to  this  nwst  active  of  popes,  tescbugij 
the  more  important  places  rt  nJ^T 
Bonthem  Italy,  particalarly  in  w)"^ 
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SolognA,  and  Pisa.  One  of  the  onrioaities  of 
tjiis  last  citjr  is  the  altar  in  the  ohuroh  of  St. 
Catharine,  at  which  St.  Thomas  was  wont  to 
ofBciate.   Though  he  st«adiaatly  refused  all 
episcopal  dignities,  and  was  ^ad  to  be  dia- 
oha^^  even  from  the  honor  of  the  teacher's 
place,  he  was  always  ready  to  work  for  his 
order  in  its  assemblies,  and  for  the  church  in 
lier  cooDcUs.   On  one  occasion  he  jonrneyed  to 
Ixmdon  to  attend  the  40th  geowu  ehi^tor  of 
tiie  Dominkwu;  and  be  waa  <m  his       to  the 
ooancU  d  I^ODfl,  to  sustain  &e  oaoae  of  the 
I«atiD  a^nst  Uie  Greek  cbarch.  when  he  was 
seized  with  his  fatal  rickneas.   He  died  March 
7«  1274f  at  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Fossa  Nnova, 
on  tite  Pontine  marahes,  after  a  punfol  illness 
of  a  month,  which  he  bore  with  the  most .  ex* 
emplary  patience.   Less  than  £0  years  after- 
ward, in  1328,  he  was  canonized,  and  the  day 
of  his  death  appointed  as  the  day  of  his  festivu. 
He  is  ranked  with  the  4  great  doctors  of  the 
'Western  ohorcb.    The  works  of  St.  Thomas 
have  always  had  high  authority,  and  large  use 
is  still  made  of  iheai  in  the  system  of  CfOholic 
theological  study.   They  fbrm  17, 19,  and  even 
20  folio  Tdtomes,  in  the  TOriooB  editions  whioh 
have  beea  pnUuhed  in  sneoesriTe  oentarie^ 
from  1490  to  1746.    The  8  Tcdinnes  of  the 
Summa  Theologia^  incomplete  as  they  are,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  most  finished  cfnmpaid  of 
acbolastio  divinity.   The  elaborate  oommenta 
on  the  4  books  of  Peter  Lombard,  the  "  Master 
of  Sentences,"  are  even  more  remarkable  for 
their  snbtJety  of  reasoning,  their  minnte  dis- 
tinctions, and  their  amazing  refinements  of 
thought.   While  their  theology  is  snbatantially 
that  of  Aogustine  and  Anselra,  t^eir  style  and 
method  is  that  of  the  heathen  Aristotle ;  whom, 
it  was  qaaintly  said.  St  Thomas  resoned  from 
atlieism,  uid  secured  fttr  orthodoxy.   For  the 
philosophy  ot  the  Stagirite,  St  Thomas  had  a 
reverence  second  only  to  his  reTerenoe  for  the 
fathers  and  the  evongdlats.    He  studied  the 
lo^o  of  Aristotie  along  with  his  Kble  in  the 
tower  of  Kocca  Seoca,  and  found  in  its  sogges- 
tions  a  treaaory  of  argument  which  he  afterward 
could  use  in  defence  of  the  faith.   His  own 
knowledge  of  the  great  philosopher  waa  guned 
from  an  inferior  Laim  translation,  and  some 
have  asserted  that  he.  was  unable  to  read  t^e 
original  Greek.   Tet  the  Dominicans  maintain 
that  one  of  their  brotherhood  executed  a  new 
and  exact  translation  of  Aristotle  under  the 
eye  of  Aquinas.   The  Latin  style  of  the  "An- 
gelic Doctor"  (for  by  tiiis  title  is  St  Thomas 
known  among  the  medisval  writers)  is  less  pore 
than  that  of  some  other  of  the  standnrd  scho- 
lastio  doctors.   It  fatigues  by  excessive  tenuity, 
by  diviiioiis  md  snbdiTidmis,  whioh  confiise 
the  reedw  in  th^  attempt  to  make  the 
clearer  before  him.    Bt  Thomas  was  not  a 
mystic,  nor  a  follower  of  the  Alexandrine  school 
in  its  oritical  renderings,  yet  his  specnlations 
have  the  effect  of  mysticism  upon  the  mind, 
and  his  critiolsms  tiy  one's  patienoe  like  the 
long-drawn  allegories  of  Origen.  The  orattro- 
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Tmial  temper  of  his  writings  is  nearly  lost  in 
the  ingenuity  and  oopioumess  of  his  disleotios, 
and  the  cloud  in  which  the  thunderbolts  li^ 
hides  their  force  and  sharpness.  In  his  own 
age,  no  eminent  doctor  haa  the  indination  to 
dispute  with  Mm,  although  the  rivalry  between 
the  followers  of  St  Francis  and  St  Dominic, 
whioh  was  developed  in  subsequent  ages,  had 
already  begun  to  show  itself.  It  was  reserv- 
ed for  Sootus,  in  the  next  oentuiy,  to  give 
name  io  on  antagonist  sobool,  whidi  shoold 
divide  the  sofitages  of  the  Oatholio  world,  and 

Seation  the  orthodoxy  cS  several  of  tlie  pod- 
ns  taken  by  the  champion  of  Aristotle,  both 
in  theoretical  and  practical  divinity.  After 
long  centuries  of  etoife,  the  most  important 
point  of  difference  has  by  a  recent  decree  of 
the  church  been  decided  in  fkvor  of  the  Scotists, 
and  the  view  of  the  Thomists  in  regard  to  the 
immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  has  been 
finally  overruled.  As  a  preacher,  St.  Thomas 
was  gracefhl,  doquent,  and  effective.  His 
manner  was  calm,  his  presence  commanding, 
his  words  measored  and  free  from  bitterness. 
He  was  nevw  unduly  exdted,  and  preftored  to 
bear,  instead  of  rebuking,  the  hasty  speech  of 
adversaries.  Onrious  anecdotes  are  recorded 
<tf  his  presence  of  mind  in  time  of  danger,  and 
his  absence  of  mind  in  secular  affairs  and  cere- 
moniea  He  oonld  more  a  congregation  to 
tears  as  easily  as  he  could  refute  the  cavils  of 
skeptics.  He  loved  to  at^e  with  unbelievers, 
and  bis  conference  with  Jews  ended  more  than 
once  in  their  conveimon.  His  abstruse  studies 
did  not  hinder  bis  zeal  in  devotion,  aod  he  was 
wont  to  say  that  be  learned  more  at  the  foot- 
of  tiie  m>es  than  from  all  his  books.  He  was 
celebrated  as  a  model  of  piety  quite  as  much  aa 
a  marvel  of  genius,  and  his  claim  to  sMnthood 
rests  on  truer  foundations  than  his  restoration 
of  a  heathen  philosopher  or  his  acute  scholastic 
pleadings.  He  was  from  first  to  last  a  sabnUa- 
nve  son  of  the  church,  and  had  none  of  the 
oombative  and  rebelUous  q>irit  of  the  restless 
Abdord.  He  asked  no  reoompense  for  bis  la- 
bors but  tJlie  approval  of  the  church  and  the 
consolation  of  tiie  spirit  Uany  cities  have 
contended  for  his  relics,  wid  the  &me  of  his 
sanotilyis  the  highest  boast  of  that  rdti^ooa 
order  of  which  he  was  a  brother. 

AQUINO,  a  town  and  see  of  Naples  in  the 
province  of  Terra  de  I^varo.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Juvenal,  and,  according  to  Bome,  of 
Thomas  Aqoinas.   Population,  1,100. 

AQUTTANIA,  a  country  of  Gaul,  situated 
between  the  Garonne  and  the  Pyrenees.  It 
was  tiie  smalleBt  of  the  three  divisi<ais  of  Gaul, 
and  Augustas,  in  order  to  equalize  it  in  some 
measure  with  tiie  other  two,  extended  its  fron- 
tier to  the  Loire.  The  language,  institutions, 
and  phyrical  oonformationof  the  Aqnitani,  were 
quite  afferent  from  those  of  the  other  inhabi- 
tants of  Gallia,  and  proclaimed  tiieir  affinity 
with  the  Iberiui  tribes  of  the  Spanidi  peninsula. 

ARABELLA  STUART,  commonly  called  the 
lodj  Arabella,  was  tbe  dan^iter  oi  Charles 
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Stuart,  esrl  of  Lrainox,  tfae  brother  of  Donley, 
boslNUid  of  Mary  Qaeen  of  Scota,  and  Elizabeui 
Cavendish,  daughter  of  the  Oonntesa  of  Bhrews- 
boiT,  commonly  called  "Old  Bess  of  Hard- 
wick."  She  was  bom  abont  1577,  died  Sept. 
97, 16X6.  Herparenta  bo^i  died  eany.  Qaeen 
Elizabeth  of  EDglaod  viewed  her  with  soa- 

Eldon  as  a  claimant  to  the  throne,  who  was 
kely  to  be  oaed  as  an  inatroment  by  the 
OathoUc  party.  Oonstant  watoh  was  kept  over 
her  during  the  life  of  Elizabeth.  James  on 
bis  sooeMon  to  the  English  throu^  regarded 
her  ^th  no  more  fiivorable  eye  than  Elicabeth 
had  dxnae.  The  conspiracy  <rf  which  Baleigh 
was  accused,  fer  potting  her  on  the  thrraie  In 
^aoe  of  James,  only  aggravated  her  porition. 
James  would  oot  aaaent  to  any  propoaala  of 
marriage  for  her.  At  last  she  contracted  a  secret 
marri^  with  Sir  William  Seymour,  3d  eon  of 
Lord  Beanchamp.  She  and  her  hosband  were 
arrested  and  imprisoned  separately.  Ihej  both 
escaped  from  uieir  confinement.  Sir  William 
Seymoor  got  away  safely  to  Flanders.  Lady 
Arabella  Stuart  was  cf^tnred  by  a  royal  ahip 
<Hi  her  way  to  France,  and  was  reoondncted  to 
the  tower.  Her  tender  and  loving  heart  broke 
under  her  disappointments,  her  inteUeot  gradu- 
ally gave  way,  and  she  dUd  a  maniac  m  the 
tower  after  4  years*  confinemmt.  &i  "WiXSam 
B^monr  remained  many  yean  a  vohmtary 
eiue^  and  tfaoiuh  he  afterward  mairied  againf 

Erved  hia  asaeGm  onaltered  for  bis  iinuq>py 
and  named  his  daughter  Arabella  Stnart 
nor  of  her.  Few  acts  of  Sing  James  were 
more  cruel  than  his  treatment  of  his  nnforta* 
nate  ward. 

ARABESQUE,  a  style  of  oniament  oonatst- 
ing  of  infinitdly  varied  combinations  of  straight 
and  curved  lines,  very  much  used  by  ^a  Atmb, 
or  rather  the  Hoch^  of  Spain,  and  deriving  its 
name  from  them.  The  Koran  forbids  to  all 
true  believers  the  representation  of  any  MilTnal^ 
and  Mohammedan  tradition  makes  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who  break  this  law  to  oonmst  in 
being  hannted  by  tiie  fonns  of  those  animals 
whose  oatward  shapes  they  mi^  have  ventured 
to  d^ict,  demanding  of  uiem  to  create  aonls 
for  them  as  well  aa  Iradiee.  It  ia  true  that  tiu 
rade  figures  of  the  lions  that  uphold  the  {treat 
bariu  of  the  fountain  in  the  celebrated  Oonrt 
of  limiB,  in  the  Alhambra,  and  some  other  rade 
specimens  of  painting  and  of  sculpture,  are 
quoted  in  contradiction  of  the  existence  of  any 
such  law,  or,  as  a  proof,  that  it  was  not  at  all 
regarded.  These  sculptored  or  painted  ammflln 
are,  however,  so  very  few  in  number,  and  so 
pocK'Iy  executed,  when  compared  with  even  the 
rooghest  and  poorest  of  the  arabeeques  that 
surround  them,  that  they  afford,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  Btroiu;est  proof  of  the  existMioe  and 
obsemmee  <tf  the  religions  prohilniirai  above 
n&inrei  to;  and  are  easily  explained  aa  the 
wqA  vi  Ohriatian  laborers,  w  as  monamenls 
of  the  power  <hF  some  ahsolate  ruler  who 
Bon^t  to  show  himself  above  all  fear  in  tbia 
wwd,or  in  the  next.  A  part  of  tiw  om»- 
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Bwnts  called  arabenjoe  mi^  be  traced  to  tiie 
Assyrians  and  Egyptians,  especially  in  tbe 
designs  of  borders;  and  came  from  them  to 
the  Oreeks.   Specimens  <^  them  maj  also  be 
found  on  the  remains  of  Roman  boUdings,  aa. 
fer  instance,  on  the  offllings  of  those  eabterra- 
nean  chambers  on  the  Palatine  ffill,  oalled  the 
Baths  of  Livia ;  but  the  most  beantifal  epen- 
mens,  without  doubt,  are  to  be  fonnd  hi 
the  fer-famed  palace  tit  the  Alfaambra,  once 
the  home  ci  the  poUahedf  oonrteoos,  and 
gallant  Mow.  Thooni  the  odora  hawe  feded 
KHuewfaat  ttaai  the  weets  of  time,  tiie  eye  stiQ 
wandwB  with  delist  among  their  mazy  beas- 
iiea,  gliding  over  graoefel  oarres,  inuiite  in 
their  variety,  and  ever  charming^  from  tfae 
barmoniouB  contrasts  <rf  Inight  eolwe^  vbose 
opposing  brilliaaoiei^  to  a  certain  extent,  nm- 
t^ize  fhoh  othtf,  ioA.  make  even  tlie  brigit 
g<^d  that  b<Hders  or  winds  among  tbesn  ae«a 
merely  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  richness  of 
t^e  whole.   To  those  wbo  cannot  see  the  ori^^ 
nals,  the  work  of  Owen  Jones  is  an  exoellei^ 
snbstitote.   After  feasting  his  eyes  upon  tbt 
wonderftil  beaatr  of  these  rich  mazes,  it  ms; 
interest  the  philosophical  inqinrer  to  ob«erre 
from  how  few  and  simple  dements  they  aE 
arise.   If  a  series  of  s^ght  lines  be  drawr 
equidistaat  and  paraUd  to  each  other,  eroned 
by  a  rimOar  aenea  at  r^ht  ai^ea^  so  aa  tv 
fwm  sqaares,  and  tiie  quwMa  una  given  ba 
interaeoted  diagoially  in  eaoh  altmiato  tupmn. 
the  figures  here  shown,  and  every  other  poai- 
ble  omnbinaticn,  will  be  ^ven  by  the  linca 
The  same  figures  and  the  same  Tariefy  nujr 
equally  be  produced  where  the  linea  an  equt- 
diatant  diagtmaUy;  there  Is,  in  fhct,  no  poesilde 
limit  to  the  inventicHi  of  designs  of  this  oescrip- 
fion;  by  different  combinations  of  Hnee  asd 
colors  they  may  he  multiplied  with  tfae  greatest 
feoility.    The  same  style  of  design  may  be 
shown  not  only  on  surfaeee,  but  in  the  feniE 
of  solids.   Tha&  ia  the  Alhambra,  *'the  ccdhs^ 
of  the  Sola  tU  la  JSlorea,  a  wagon-headed  dome 
of  wood  of  most  elabmate  patterns,  reoeivea  iti 
sni^rt  at  each  end  from  paadenttvea  abnttiv 
agamst  the  great  archeeL"  ^ese  penduUiTCs 
are  of  a  veiy  oariona  malhematicu  constmc^ 
1i(H).   They  are  composed  of  numerons  prians 
of  plaster,  united  by  th^  oontigaons  lateral 
aor&ces,  consisting  of  seven  diflerent  fenu^ 
prooeeding  from  three  primary  figorea.  Tiast 
are  the  right-angled  triai^e,  the  rectangle,  and 
t^e  isosceles  triangle.   The  curves     we  sev- 
eral pieces  are  similar,  so  that  a  piece  may  be 
comlnned  with  any  me  of  the  others  by  ^h« 
of  its  rides;  thus  rendering  them  anaoeptihlfl 
of  oombinati(His  aa  various  as  the  melo^ 
which  may  be  prodnoed  from  the  7  not«a 
of  the  musical  scale.   Bach  is  the  wondeifel 
power  and  e£fect  obt^ned  by  the  rep^tion  of 
the  most  rirople  etonwits. 

ABABGHEER,  Asuwix  or  ABUxn,a  towa 
of  Airiatio  Turkey,  near  the  Eaphiatea,  135 
milflB  S.  8.  W.  (tf  TreUaomdL  It  is  anmnnded 
1^  nanuroQa  fruit  treea,  dtoated  on  a  ^atean. 
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tm^oyB  1,000  looms  in  weaTliic  ootbm 
AbrioB  Iran  EngUsh  jtm.  The  wmte  mol- 
"bmj  is  abundant.  The  dimete  is  severe. 

ARABTA,  called  1^  the  Arabs  themselree 
^€giret-el-Arab^  "  the  bland  or  peninsula  of 
tlie  .Arabs,"  an  extendve  peninsTiIa  forming 
-the  S.  W.  extremity  of  Asia,  UiougL,  in  pbjd- 
oal  eharaoteristioB,  bearing  more  ^nity  to  Af- 
i-ica. — It  is  bonnded  on  the  north  bj  Aaatio 
Turkey  and  the  Enphratee ;  east  bj  uie  Obal- 
dean  moontainfl.  the  Persian  gnl^  and  the  golf 
of  Oman ;  sonth  by  the  Indian  ooean  and  the 
straits  of  Bab-d-2i^deb;  and  on  tiie  west  hj 
the  Bed  sea  and  the  golf  and  isthmos  of  Snez^ 
the  latter  of  wluch  oonneots  It  with  Sgypt. 
The  northern  bonndary  is  very  imperfectly  de- 
fined, hwdly  any  two  geoKrq>hers  agreeing  in  re- 
gard to  it.  This  Is  <nnng  nuunly  to  tiie  fiwt^ 
tbjtt  the  toatiiem  ctesertctf  ^jria*  Irak- 
Arabi,  are  parts  of  the  same  vast  arid  plain, 
withoat  any  distinct  landmarica.  Bnrokhardt^s 
Imimdaiy  u  p^iaps  aa  aooeptable  as  any :  he 
retHreaentB  it  as  a  line  extending  from  the  Medi- 
terrsnean,  near  El  Arish,  along  Hie  soathem 
border  of  Palestine  and  the  Dead  sea,  thence 
winding  across  the  Syrian  desert  to  Palmyra, 
and  tbenoe  crossing  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
£nphratea  at  Anah. — Adopting  this  bonndaiy, 
Arabia  Uee  between  12°  iff  and  84°  N.  Ut., 
and  between  82°  10'  and  &9°  40'  E.  long.  Its 
greatest  Iraigth  from  Suez  to  Ras-al-Had,  on 
the  gnlf  of  Oman,  is  1,660  miles.  FnHn  the 
struts  (tf  Bab-et-Kandeb  to  the  Snpfaratea  ia 
abont  1,400  mUea.  Its  anperfdal  area  mi^  be 
estimated  at  scnnething  more  Hum  1,000,000  sq. 
xniiea — ^The  andent  getwraphers  divided  Ara- 
bia into  8  portions,  Arabifi  Felix,  orthe  Happy, 
A.  Petrcsa,  or  the  Bocky,  and  A.  Dmrta^  or 
the  Desert   These  divisicais  are,  howerer,  un- 
known to  the  inhabitants.   The  modern  native 
divisions  are:  I.  The  Bahr-el-Totir-Sin^  or 
Binutic  peninsQla  of  Petermann,  the  El  £b^r 
of  Yon  Hammer,  comprifdng  the  small  penin- 
sola  between  tiie  Mediterranean  and  the  2 
northern  anna  of  the  Bed  sea,  and  correspond- 
ing very  nearly  with  the  Arabia  Petrtsa  of 
Ptolemy.  II.  H^az,  or  "  the  land  of  Pilgrim- 
age," Hfis  sonth  of  the  above,  extends  along  the 
Bed  sea  to  the  parallel  of  19°,  uid  is  boimded 
easterly  by  the  great  coitral  desert  This  di- 
Tirion  oontabiB  ibe  S  holy  tnties,  Heoca  and 
Kedina,  as  weU  as  their  porta  Jeddah  and 
Tembo.   The  jwsha  of  X^ypt  is  nominally  the 
mler  of  this  ref^on;  but  the  Beled-el-Haram. 
or  hol^  land  proper,  inclnding  the  2  sacred 
(nties,  IS  tmder  the  pecnliar  jurisdiction  of  the 
Sherif  of  Hecca.    The  Howeitat  Arabs,  a 
fierce  and  dangeroos  tribe,  control  the  coast 
from  the  26th  parallel  northward,  m.  Yemen 
occni^  the  remainder  of  the  Bed  sea  ooast 
tnm  the  19th  paralld  to  the  straits  (tf  Bab-el- 
Ifandeb,  and  extends  easterly  to  the  district  of 
Hadranumt   It  comprises  the  finest  and  most 
fertile  part  of  Arabia,    The  stronghold  and 
port  of  Aden,  an  AMatio  Gibraltar,  now  be- 
Iqd^  to  Great  Britain,  is  in  this  district. 
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IV.  Hadramant  forms  the  great  soathem  divt- 
rion  of  Arabia.  It  extends  along  the  Indian 
ooean  firom  kmg.  45°  to  66°  80*,  and  stretohea 
far  into  the  interiw.  little  is  known  of  it 
except  a  narrow  strip  along  its  ooast  Y.  Omao 
oconines  the  tract  lying  Mtween  the  Pertdan 
golf  and  the  Indian  ocean,  having  for  its  west- 
em  boundaries  the  district  <k  Hadramant,  and 
the  great  central  desert  It  is  divided  among 
sevwal  pet^  ohiefii,  the  most  enlightened  and 
powerfiu  of  whom  is  the  imaum  of  Muscat, 
whose  efibrts  to  extend  the  commerce  of  his 
eomitry  with  foreign  nations,  have  given  him 
considerable  repQtatioD.  He  claims  ute  greater 
part  of  the  eearooast  YL  El  Aohsa,  or  Had- 
Jar,  extesda  ahmg  the  weateni  ooast  of  the  Vtx- 
sian  golf  between  Oman  and  Irak-Arabi,  and 
the  Enphratea.  Its  western  or  inland  bonndary 
jg  a  manntain  range  which  separates  it  from 
tJie  oenbral  desert  YH.  Nedjed^orNejdisthe 
oentral  and  largest  of  the  divisions  of  AraUa, 
but  very  Httle  u  known  oonoeming  it  It  Is 
Inhabited  by  wandering  tribes,  whose  wealth 
consists  makdy  in  their  camels  and  horses  and 
who  jonmey  from  one  oasis  of  this  arid  desert 
to  another,  seldom  remaining  long  In  one  lo- 
cality. They  are  mostly  Wahabites,  or,  as 
they  call  themselve^  Wahabees.  The  sonthem 
portion  of  this  distnot  is  said  to  be  a  vast  sand 
pldn  ntterly  uninhabitable.  It  is  called  by 
the  Arabs,  Robarel'Kholy,  *'  the  abode  of  emp- 
tinesB."  YCL  £1  Hamad,  or  the  Syro-Arabian 
destft,  eztenda  frraa  Nec||M  northwud  to  Fala^ 
tine  and  the  Enphratea.  It  is  mostly  in  the 
hmiS»  at  the  Aneizeh  Arabs,  over  whom  the  Per- 
tAuB  profesB  to  ezcffcise  some  control,  by  meant 
of  ahellu  or  ohieft  stationed  at  Bagdad.  The 
Baron  von  Hammer,  an  eminent  German  oriental- 
ist, adds  to  these  2  other  dividons,  tIz.  :  E&  fihehr, 
or  Hahra,  east  of  Hadramant,  a  dreary  r^oa 
bnt  oonttuidng  some  weU-cnltivated  and  well- 
Inhabited  dis^icts,  ai^  oooiqned  by  a  people 
whose  iangoage  differs  materially  from  Uie 
modem  Arabic:  and  £1  Yemamui,  the  B.  E. 
portion  of  El  Ne^ed,  bordering  on  El  Hadjar, 
Oman,  and  the  great  desert  of  Ahkaf. — The 
entire  ooast  <^  Anbia  from  8nez  around  to  the 
Perman  gul^  Is  bordered  by  a  belt  of  level, 
sandv^  but  geiwrally  fiertile  nnmnd,  from  1  to 
BO  nulea  Ivudth.  designated  the  natives  the 
Tdiama  or  low  und.  Bc^oaad  tUa  is  an  arid 
sandy  desert,  riring  toward  the  centre  <^  the 
oomtry  into  an  elevated  table-land,  which  de* 
olines  toward  the  ntnrth  into  the  lower  level  of 
the  Byro-AraUaa  desert  lliis  desert  tract  la 
intersected  by  srane  mountain  chains  of  oon- 
eid^ble  height,  and  has  scattered  over  its  snr- 
tu»  £eu^  oases,  or  wadis,  narrow  valleys, 
where  the  presence  of  springs,  or  permanent 
streams,  has  clothed  the  earth  with  fertility 
and  bean^.  The  Sinidtio  peninsula  is  traversed 
by  spurs  from  the  Moimt  Lebanon  range.  Ht 
Beir  and  Ht  Tor,  the  Sinai  and  Horeb  ct  the 
Soriptnree,  are  itsprindpal  sommita.  The  high 
tahto-landa  of  the  intoior,  whi^  approach 
within  flxnn  ft  to  ffO  mllea  of  the  eoast,  throogb- 
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ODt  ita  whole  extent,  are  travened  hj  several 
chains  of  moontains;  of  these,  the  Jebel  Sham- 
mar,  nmning  east  and  weaL  are  the  loftest  and 
most  extensive ;  conBiderable  pordons  of  ^eee 
are  covered  with  forests.  The  Jebel  Eur  ran 
paraflel  with  the  Jebel  Shammar,  bnt  are  of 
less  altitude.  The  Twik  mountains  ran  north 
and  south,  and  cross  the  eastern  part  of  the 
plateau.  These  chains  are  all  of  the  wimaiy 
formation.  The  mountains  of  £1  Arad,  com- 

rid  of  limestone  rocks,  ran  from  N.  £.  to  S. 
throDgh  the  Ne^jed,  and  terminate  at  Ras 
Reccan  on  the  Pernan  golf.  The  coasts  of  Ara- 
bia are,  to.  a  very  considerab^  extent,  lined 
with  coral,  and  are,  in  many  places,  precipi- 
tous; the  Tehama  bears  evidence  of  being  an 
alluvial  or  diluvial  deporatL  and  as  the  ahore  is 
still  gradually  rising,  uie  hmits  of  the  Tehama 
are  slowly  increamng.  Of  the  many  islands 
which  border  the  coast,  the  Bahrein  isles,  in 
the  Persian  gulf,  and  Boootra,  in  the  Indian 
ocean,  are  the  only  important  ones. — Arabia 
has  no  considerable  river.  Its  streams  taking 
thdr  rlw  in  the  mountains  kae  tbemselveB  fyt 
the  most  part  in  the  sands,  or  form,  deep  ra- 
vines, called  by  the  natives  wtdia,  which  only 
disohai;ge  into  the  sea  or  ocean  when  swollen 
by  t^e  rains.  Of  these,  the  Obar,  the  Seban, 
the  Abbacy,  the  Zebid,  and  the  Eeoir,  flow  into 
tbe  Red  sea;  the  Ueitam,  the  Ohabl^  the 
Prino,  and  the  Hasora,  into  the  Indian  ocean. 
Several  of  these  are  s^d  by  recent  geographws 
to  pursue  a  sabterraneona  course,  for  wnicn  tiia 
dense  clay,  which  nnderlies  the  sand,  and  the 
cavernous  limestone  afEbrd  fkoilities,  and  to  dis- 
charge into  the  sea,  at  some  distance  from  the 
ahore.  A  recent  German  traveller  relates  that, 
At  certain  points  near  the  coast,  the  sailors 
wddd  Kiring  overboard  with  their  goatskins, 
and  divug  down,  would  bring  np  &esh  watw 
from  qsiupB  below  the  snrfaee  tiie  sea.  Aa 
ncme  a  the  irwiinti^n*  of  AraUa  reach  the 
limit  of  perpetual  snow,  there  Is  nottilng  to 
fted  the  xivers,  and  the  winds  v/hiek  pass  over 
ti»  oonntry  are  destitute  o£  moisture.  In  many 
parte  little  or  no  rain  falls,  throughout  the 
year.  On  the  western  ooast  they  are  periodi- 
cal, occnrring  from  June  till  September.  On 
the  eoathem  imd  eastern  coasts,  on  the  contra- 
ry, they  occur  during  tbe  winter  months.  Dur- 
ing the  rains,  the  whole  oonntry  is  covered 
with  the  richest  verdure,  and  the  senses  are 
greeted  with  those  fragrant  odors  which  have 
given  to  a  portion  of  the  oonntry  the  name  of 
Araby  the  Blest;"  but  the  parching  heat  of 
the  son  soon  dumges  these  fertile  fields  into 
an  arid  waste,  and  Its  soorohing  rava  thrai^ 
to  drink  np  aU  the  fluids  <it  the  bo^,  and  turn 
man  himself  into  a  mummy.  Bat  for  the  re- 
lief afforded  by  tlie  constant  breeze  the  heat 
would  be  utterly  insni^rtable,  yet  even  tiie 
winda  themselves  are  often  simocaling  from 
their  dryness,  or  exhausting  tram  their  hnmi^- 
ty.  The  tales  told  by  travellers  of  the  Samiel, 
Kmoom,  or  Siroooo^  uie  poisonous  winds  of  tiie 
desert^  nave  ctften  been  mnch  exaggerated;  fw 


while  travellers  have  undoubtedly  anflTered  much 
from  the  expressive  heat  of  Uie  winds,  and 
from  the  clouds  of  sand  set  in  motion  by  them^ 
there  is  good  reason  to  doubt  whether  any  have 
ever  perished  from  any  poisonoos  quauty  in 
those  winds,  or  have  been,  as  some  have  as- 
serted, buried  or  ovorwhelmed  by  tbo  aand^ 
until  death  from  other  oaosea  bu  overtaken 
than.  There  is  a  veiy  strong  TSBesnbluioei  ia 
almost  every  particalar,  between  the  Arabian 
desert  and  the  African  deaert  of  Sahara. — 
Ophthalmia  is  quite  common  in  Arabia,  owii^ 
mainly,  probably,  tothe  irritation  produced  npMi 
the  eye  by  the  glare  of  the  sands,  and  thdr  al- 
most constant  presence  in  the  atmosphere.  A 
Bp&Aea  of  leprosy,  known  as  Arabian  el^haoti- 
asia,  is  also  prevalent,  and  is  attributed  to  the 
bad  quality  of  the  food  and  water.  The  plague 
has  occasionally  vidted  the  coasts^  but  never 
penetrates  into  the  interior.  The  wandericg 
Arabs  of  the  iutwior  are  remarkable  for  \aa- 
gevity. — By  f^  t^e  greater  part  of  the  scnl  of 
Arabia  is  composed  ^  looee  Hhifting  sands^  and 
ie^  oT  coane,  unproductive.  The  portioDs  to- 
ward the  ooast,  which  are  more  fertile,  oonsat 
of  an  intermixture  of  sand  and  day,  whid, 
whm  Buffidently  m<nstened,  yields  abnnduitty. 
The  country  aronnd  Hedina  bears  evidence  of 
having,  at  some  former  time,  been  anijeeted  to 
vdcaido  action,  and  there  ib  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  some  of  the  moantiuns  of  tiie  inte- 
rior are  now,  or  have  been  within  the  historio 
period,  active  volcanoes.  A  somewhat  remark- 
able phenomenon  in  the  central  poitions  of 
Arabi^  wpeaaHj  those  bearing  evidoiee  of 
volcanic  action,  is  the  sand  gims  or  pits  de- 
scribed by  Baron  von  Wrede.  These  are  large 
pits  filled  to  the  brim  with  a  whitish  impalpa- 
ble powder,  which  seem  unfathomable.  The 
baron  cast  into  one  of  them  a  sea-lead,  which 
was  Booked  down  so  rapidly  that  he  vas  £iin  to 
let  go  the  line,  which,  though  of  considerable 
length,  instantiy  disappeared.  The  mountains 
consist  of  porphyry,  jae^r,  quartz,  aaodstooe, 
alabaster,  baaalt,  marble,  and  linieatone.  The 
minerals  are  Uue  alabaster,  a^tes,  cameiliatti^ 
tonrmalins,  the  emerald,  the  onyx,  gypsum, 
saltpetre,  solphur,  mphtha,  Bsphaltam,  iron, 
lead,  and  copper.  Gold  wasfonnerly  obtained  in 
Yem^  bat  the  supply  has  long  been  exhaust- 
ed. Hines  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  rock-salt, 
are  still  wrought — Although  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  Arabia  is  susceptible  of  cultivaticHi,  its 
vegetable  productions  have  always  been  greatly 
famed.  The  date,  and  other  species  of  palm, 
stud  the  oaaea  <tf  the  desert,  and  fbrniah  food  to 
the  abatonioua  Bedouin.  On  the  Tebema,  the 
coffee-tree  yields  the  small  Mocha  berry,  so 
wdl  known  to  all  epioures.  The  balm  tree 
(aneyris  <^>dbaltamum)y  which  ftaniiahes  the  fra- 
grant and  oostiy  balm  of  Uecoa,  the  aeaeia  vem, 
which  produces  the  gum  Arabic  of  oommerce, 
the  eaatia  jfistula  or  purring  casaa,  the  aloa^ 
and  the  ouiamtm  or  frankincense,  are  tlie  most 
valuable  of  the  products  of  the  soil.  The  dnrra 
m  dMDTa  (WfyAwim  wlgm-e)^  aspedes  <^  millet) 
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which  fkmiahee  the  chief  article  <^  food  to  the 
village  Arabs,  the  sugar-cane,  wheat,  barlej, 
bean^rape,  lentUa,  melons,  gourds,  figs,  or- 
anges^emoDs,  pears,  (jirinoeB,  i^oota,  almonds, 
peaches,  grapes,  tamarmds,  and  ooooa-nats,  fbrm 
the  balk  of  the  other  proaootions  of  the  coun- 
try. Two  of  the  most  nsefbl  of  the  domesti- 
cated animals  are  nndoabtedly  naUves  of  Ara- 
bia. The  lume  baa  bean  snrooeed  to  originate 
b«re,  and,  amid  the  deserts  of  Ke^ed,  the  best 
breeds  are  stW  reared.  In  traotaMeneas,  do- 
cility, radnrance,  and  speed,  the  Arabian  hocaa 
b^B  no  eqaal   lie  camel  with  a  rangle  hmnp, 
and  the  dromedarj,  which  is  only  a  viu^ety,  and 
not  a  district  specka,  are  natures  of  the  Arabian 
deserts.  The  camels  of  Arabia  are  more  fleet 
than  those  of  Afirica,  but  are  s^d  not  to  endore 
thirst  so  long.   The  ass,  also,  originated  in  this 
ooimtry,  and  the  onager,  or  wild  ass,  thonxh 
perhaps  a  different  species,  still  roams  in  tiae 
deserts  of  Ne^ied.   The  domesticated  animal  is 
reared  with  care  in  Yemen  and  Oman,  and  ia 
remarkable  for  speed  and  endurance.   Many  of 
them  are  exported  firom  the  porta  of  Oman. 
There  is  a  race  of  oxen  with  &  hmnp  on  the 
shoulders,  like  those  of  Syria,  and  this  species 
probably  ori^nated  wther  in  Syria  or  Arabia. 
The  broad,  thick-tailed  sheep  Is  also  common  to 
the  two  oonntries,  but  their  wool  is  coarse,  and 
their  flesh  not  delicate.   Among  wUd  animals, 
the  rock-goat,  or  tbex,  the  gacdle,  the  antelope, 
the  jerboa,  an  animal  of  the  opossam  fimiUy, 
are  very  abundant,  and  in  the  interior,  the 
hyena,  the  panther,  the  ounce,  the  jackal,  the 
wol^  the  fox,  the  wild  boar,  and  the  wild  cat, 
exist.   There  are  many  species  of  apes,  some  of 
which  cause  great  damage  to  the  coffee  planta- 
tions of  the  Tehema.   Among  rspaoiona  birds 
are  found  one  or  more  speoies  of  the  e^le,  &I- 
con,  heron,  owl,  and  ostrich.   The  partridge 
the  guioearibwl,  and  the  pheasant  are  also  fomid 
in  different  districts  <h  the  country.  Fish 
abound  on  all  the  coasts,  and  on  that  of  Oman 
are£[nmdthe  pinna  marina,  or  pearl  o^^r,  in 
large  quantities.  The  pearl  fidiery  on  this  coast 
is  sidd  to  employ  80,000  men.  Beptiles  are  very 
numerous;  tortoises,  many  species  of  lizards, 
some  of  whidi,  like  the  ffuaril^  are  of  great 
nze,  and  are  used  for  food ;  others,  like  the  cha- 
meleon, are  remarkable  for  agility  and  adroit- 
ness ;  serpents,  some  of  them  of  Tery  Tenomous 
species,  batrsohians,  &o.   The  insects  are  nu- 
merous, and  nearly  all  noxious;  the  locust  often 
destroys  the  hopes  of  tiie  tiller  of  the  soil,  and 
many  of  the  others  are  capable  of  inflicting 
serious  imury  upon  men  or  animals.— The 
methods  of  agricnltare  adopted  by  the  Arabs 
are  extrem^  rode,  bat  owing  to  thdr  indns- 
tr^  and  the  pwous  and  ftii^  character  of  the 
BCUf  which  only  needs  water  to  make  it  yield 
abnndaotiy,  in  the  more  fisrtile  repons,  th^ 
sacoeed  in  rdnng  rery  good  crops.   In  many 
parts  of  Yemen,  ploughing  is  not  attempted,  but 
the  gronnd  is  cultivated  with  a  crowbar  and 
hoe,  as  substitutes  for  the  spade.  Throughout 
neany  the  whole  oonntry  wmcfa  is  nndor  culti- 


vation, artaflcial  irrigation  is  practised.  At 
Muscat,  wheat  and  barley  are  sown  in  Decem- 
ber, and  reaped  in  March. — For  many  centu- 
ries, the  Arabians  monopolized,  in  connection 
with  their  neighbors  of  Tyre,  and  Phconicia,  the 
greater  part  of  the  carrying-trade  of  the  world, 
and  even  dmiog  the  middle  ages^  thongh  tiie 
Venetians,  the  Fortuffnese,  and  the  Dat^  bad 
entered  into  competition  with  dum,  they  still 
retained  the  trade  betwem  bidU  aiu  Enrope. 
The  discovery  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  hy 
the  Portuguese,  however,  was  the  ugnal  for  a 
rapid  decline  in  their  commerce.  Within  a  few 
years  past,  the  opening  of  the  overland  passage 
to  India,  by  the  Britiut  government,  the  pur- 
chase and  development  of  Aden  as  a  seaport 
and  the  enei^tic  measures  adopted  by  Saiyid 
Stud,  the  present  imaom  of  Muscat,  for  the  ex- 
tension of  his  commercial  relations,  have  given 
the  commerce  of  Arabia  a  new  impulse.  The 
principal  exports  of  Arabia  are  oofibe,  much 
of  which  is  produced  in  the  oonntry,  thongh  a 
very  considerable  pOTtiou'is  brought  to  Muscat, 
Mokka,  and  Jeddah,  from  Abyssinia,  l^nUa,  ana 
Egypt,  and  exported  thence  as  genmne  Hodia 
coffee,  dates,  gum  Arable,  myrrii,  aloes,  the  best 
being  the  product  of  the  Island  of  Soeotrai 
thoufl^  oonnderable  quantities  are  raised  in  the 
interior,  almonds,  balm  of  Mecca,  frankincense, 
some  aromatio  and  mecUoiDal  drngs,  and  pearls. 
The  traffic  in  pearls  is  almoet  entirely  m  the 
hands  of  the  Banians,  or  Hindoo  merchants, 
and  amounts  to  something  more  than  $1,600,000 
yearly.  From  Muscat,  wheat,  horses,  rmsins, 
salt,  dried  flsh,  and  drufls,  are  also  exported.  In 
the  way  of  imports,  Arabia  receives  from  Europe, 
stiver,  iron,  copper,  lead,  flre-anna,and  gunpow- 
der; from  Abysnma,  slaves,  sheep,  elephants* 
teeth,  and  musk ;  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Af- 
rica, gold,  slaves,  amber,  and  ivco? ;  fKnu  %ypt, 
rice,  lentils,  sogar,  and  oO;  from  Snrat,  linm: 
and  from  Cforomandd,  cotton.  The  importa  of 
tiie  port  of  Muscat  amounted  in  18i6  to  over 
(6,000,000,  and  have  been  oonstantiy  inorearing 
since  that  period. — The  population  of  the  Ara^ 
bian  peninsula  has  been  variously  estimated  at 
from  12  to  16  millions.  The  latter  is  probably 
the  nearest  to  truth,  as  recent  explorati(ms  de- 
monstrate that  the  interior  oontains  more  fer- 
tile lands,  and  a  denser  population,  than  was 
formerly  supposed.  It  is  estimated  that  thevsr 
rious  races  and  tribes  known  collectively  as 
Arabs,  comprise  nearly  seven-eighths  of  this 
population ;  the  remainder  consists  of  Jews, 
Banians,  Turks,  Negroes,  Abysshtians,  Franks^ 
and  others.  Of  the  Arabs,  there  are  9  olasNS, 
the  fixed,  or  agricnltnral,  and  the  nomadia 
ThefirrtoconOT  dties,  towns,  and  Tillages;  the 
second,  genenUy  known  as  Be^ndns^  are  a 
irandering  raos^  living  in  tents,  and  moving  in 
tro(^  frmn  place  to  place.  Of  the  agricnltnral 
class,  there  are  many  distinct  tribes,  differing  so 
much  in  manners,  habits,  and  langnage,  as  to 
give  the  impresrion  to  the  titiveller  that  they 
originated  from  different  stocks.  The  recent 
disooveriflSi  at  sevenii  points  in  the  interiw,  d 
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ffimyaiitio  liimb>U<ai8,  and  the  existenoe  of  a 
langoage  spokm  the  natiTes  of  the  ulterior 
viUagM,  owed  Ehkili,  bearing  a  much  stronger 
analogy  to  the  Himyaritio  than  to  the  Arabic, 
wonia  seem  to  indicate  that  a  portion  of  the 
fixed  Arabian  population  are  dtjscendantB  of 
thoee  sons  of  Ham  who  ori^^nallj  settled  Bjiia, 
PhoBoioia,  and  the  ooontnea  acljaoent — ^Tfae 
Bedouins,  on  the  other  hand,  are,  protaaUr  with 
lesB  admuctnre  than  the  InhaMtanti  of  Tulagei^ 
fhe  descendants  of  IshmaeL  imth  them  the 
AraUo  language  is  spokm  with  great  purity 
and  force.  They  are  frank,  ho^^it^de,  poa- 
aeased  of  im  indomitable  lore  liberty  and  in- 
dependenoe,  but  are  also  reveng^bl,  sa- 

Sirstitiomi^  paari(mate,  and  f^bna  to  robbery, 
owhere  has  the  Bedonin  Iteen.  man  sraphical- 
Ir  described,  tluui  by  the  prophecy  of  Ishma^^s 
mtore career,  Gen. xvL  12 :  "And  he  will  bea 
wUdman;  lids  liand  will  be  against  erery  man, 
and  every  man's  hand  against  him;  and  he 
shall  dvul  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren." 
The  Bedonins  are  divided  into  nnmeroos  tribw, 
some  of  very  ccaulderable  nnmbers,  while  oth- 
ers, whose  names  hare  been  famous  for  many 
oeotariea,  are  now  dwindled  to  a  mere  handfku 
of  fighting  men.  The  Andceh,  a  tribe  ooca- 
pying  the  re^on  called  S  Hamad:  and  extend- 
ing weir  wanderings  over  the  Syrian  desert, 
are  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  Bedouin 
dans.  They  are  sud  to  be  able  to  bring  into 
the  field  frtHu  90,000  to  100,000  warriors,  and 
to  number  about  860,000  souls.  The  Beni 
Harb,  the  most  formidable  of  the  tribes  of  the 
southern  desert,  number  from  80,000  to  40,000 
warriors;  the  tribe  of  A^yr,  about  16,000 ;  the 
Beni  Shammar  frmn  0,000  to  8,000 ;  while  the 
Beid  E(»^sh,  the  noUest  of  all  the  lahmad- 
itic  tribes,  and  specially  distinguished  as  ^e 
friends  of  Uohammed,  have  dwmdled  down  to 
800  men,  and  the  Beni  Sad,  and  Beni  Kahtan 
to  from  600  to  800  each.— ICohammeduiism, 
or  lilamism,  is  the  prevalent  reUj^n  of 
Arabia,  though,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
"Wadi  Doan,  a  large  and  populooa  vaW  ^ 
the  intericur  of  Hadramant,  Baron  nm  wrede 
fimnd  tmoes  ct  the  aneient  fire-wwah^;  and 
M.  Amaud,  in  1848,  found  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Yemen  many  Arabs  whose  reverence 
for  Hod,  a  prophet  who  preceded  Kohanmied, 
and  who  cursed  him  and  his  foUowers,  was 
stroller  than  fliat  ibr  the  prophet  of  the 
Koran.  Mohammedanism,  in  the  l^se  of  agu 
rinoe  the  death  of  Its  founder,  had  lost  much  of 
the  strictness  and  puri^  which  oharaoterized 
Us  earlier  teaohingB.  and  the  most  gross,  oormpt, 
and  licentious  praodoea  bad  crept  in,  even  to  uie 
worah^  at  the  h(Aj  places,  luooa  and  Medi- 
na. At  a  period  when  this  oorroptiwi  had 
leaohed  its  height  a  rofonner  upeored,  in  the 
person  of  ICohmunedEbnAbd-tt-Wabab,  a  na- 
tive of  an  obscure  village  in  the  mountains,  bom 
in  189S,  and  educated  at  Baantah.  Posseodng 
the  elwienta  of  duraoter  neoessary  fin*  a  re- 
fimner,  the  young  Wahab,  <hi  his  return  from 
BaoBonh,  cwmnunoad  the  inckftf  nfinm  b 


native  village.  Being  soon  bttidied  for  his 
fierce  onalangbts  on  prevuUng  oorruptious,  he 
fled  to  Derayeli,  the  capital  of  the  )^<^)ed, 
wh»e^  protected  by  a  poweifiol  shale,  named 
Saoud,  ae  continued  bis  deannctation  oi  the 
^valent  moral  degradation  of  his  coontiy. 
Upon  a  people  as  impresable  as  the  Arabs,  these 
fiery  anathemas  exerted  a  powerful  inflamo^ 
and  the  reformed  fiitthinreaa  rapidly.  EkIcw 
like  the  prc^heLhe  tow  Uie  fie£l  iadefenoe  « 
hiaprintdidea.  ffis  Ibroeawoeled  l^tlie  aaga- 
dons  Saood,  and  <itj  aftw  dtij^  whloih  had  at 
first  opposed  his  docmncfl^  became  ccmvinecd  oi 
tiheir  tnith  when  they  were  oommuidedby  the 
edge  oi  the  sword.  In  1765,  at  the  death  ui 
Saoud,  all  eastern  and  soutnem  Arabia  had 
yielded  its  allenance  to  the  Wahabees.  Fcnty 
yean  later,  and  the  sheiks  of  the  holy-  cities 
and  the  sheriff  or  Turkish  governor,  of  Mecca, 
had  yidded  to  the  force  of  arms  what  they  had 
denied  to  the  force  of  arguments  All  Aralaa 
was  avowedb'  reformed.  Only  a  few  stdbboni 
mountain  tnbea,  like  those  of  the  Wadi  Doaa, 
refused  their  alle^ance.  But  tiie  period  of  tiieir 
sway  was  briet  £xaq>erated  at  his  defiost,  tlw 
iherif  of  Meooa  made  his  ooomtBintB  to  the 
Boltan  at  0on8tantinopl&  and  Mehemet  Ah, 
then  pasha  of  Egypt,  under  the  orden  ot  his 
master,  implied  himself  to  the  work  of  extirpat- 
ing the  Wahabees  £nmi  AraUa-  The  undertak- 
ing was  a  formidable  one,  and  it  reqmred  vast 
outlna  of  men  and  mmey  to  aooompliah  it. 
Bt^Mehem^  All  was  one  of  those  oharso- 
ters  whose  will  is  paramount  to  all  else,  and  be 
had  willed  thdr  destruction.  The  first  attad 
waa  made  upon  them  in  1811,  but*itwasnot 
till  7  years  later  that,  after  the.  most  terrific 
slau^ter  on  both  eddes,  Abdallab,  the  Wahalnte 
leader,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  power  oi 
the  Wahabees  was  brokeiL  AbdaDah  was  tskea 
to  Oc»iHtantinople  and  exeeated:  but  ag^  and 
again  did  Kehemet  Ali  find  it  neoessair  to 
a«id  laxm  bodies  of  troras  into  the  oonnt^  to 
x^ress  the  riring  q>irit  of  revolt,  and  it  waa  not 
till  1884  that  these  gallant  refonnen  could  be 
aaid  to  be  wholly  crushed.  With  the  trinmph 
af  the  Osmuilis  ^e  old  corruptions  have  in  a 
Aeat  measure  returned,  and  the  wordiip  of  tin 
holy  places  is  far  more  degrading  andlioentioas 
tlian  when  the  stem  Wahabite  leaders  beld  po»- 
sesraon  of  tiieir  siirinea. — In  the  middle  ages, 
while  thick  darkness  brooded  over  Eun^  the 
Arabs,  then  known  as  Saracens,  cultivated  the 
sdences,  particularly  mathematics,  geogr^diy, 
and  astronomy;  and  fiterature  to  an  extent 
which  made  tiiem  the  leading  minds  of  tiie 
world.  Medical  and  chemical  sdenoe,  toov 
were  more  prdbnndly  studied  ben  than  any- 
where in  Eorope;  but  with  tineit  waning  polit- 
ical power  oame  intelleotaal  imthy  and  decay, 
till  now  the  only  remi^  of  th^  Btantnre 
■re  fonnd  in  their  wild  but  mn^cal  imiMrovisa- 
tion^  and  thdr  sdenoe  has  dwindled  into  the 
dogmas  of  the  sohot^eo. — ^Tbc  early  history 
Arabia,  Uke  that  oi  most  orioital  nation^  ia  in- 
Tolred  in  myateiy  and  inyth.  Tt»j  tdami  de- 
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seent  from  Joktan,  Ihe  6th  In  deBoent  from 
Sbem,  and  from  labmael ;  and  tm^obtedly  the 
Bedoains  originated  from  this  stock,  but  a  oon- 
raderable  porUon  seem  to  have  had  a  kindred 
(wigin  wiui  l^e  Egyptians.  Among  the  de- 
aoendants  of  Jokton  one  fomided  the  kdof^ 
dom  of  Yemen,  another  that  of  Hcjjaz.  A  soo- 
cessor  of  the  former,  named  Saba,  erected  a 
BtapendoQS  reservoir  or  artificial  lake,  in  which 
he  oollected  the  moonttin  torrents,  and  dirtrib* 
Qted  th«n  ij  canals  over  his  territoiy,  vhiohf 
thns  fertttiied.  became  very  prodnotive.  It 
was  in  this  rion  and  densely  populated  r^on 
that  BiUds,  who  has  recently  beat  identified  as 
the  queen  of  Sheba  who  vinted  Solomon, 
rdgned.  In  the  reign  of  one  of  her  sacoesson, 
the  reservoir  bnrst  its  barriers,  and  the  Ions 
pent-np  waters,  rushing  throngh  the  towns  and 
Tillages,  carried  desolation  in  Gkox  track.  So 
complete  was  the  destniotion  that  the  surviving 
inhabitants  had  not  the  means  to  rebuild  the 
reservoir,  and  hence  their  once  fertOe  fields  be- 
came a  waste  and  arid  desert.  A  yoon^  French 
traveller,  T.  J.  Amaud,  who  visited  this  region 
in  1848,  found  among  the  rains  abondaat  ev- 
idenoe  ca  its  former  grandeur  in  the  masdve 
blocks  of  stone  oovered  with  insoriptlinB  in  the 
ffimjaritio  diaracto',  and  in  the  rmns  <tf  dwell- 
ingg  and  temples  vluch  must  bare  woe  ap- 
wraoohed  in  magnificence  those  of  Palnmra 
Tadmor.  Hlmyar,  the  supposed  founder  of 
tlda  city  of  ^areb,  was  the  immediate  saoceasor 
of  Saba,  and,  from  the  worlEs  attribated  to  him, 
must  have  been  a  wise  and  beneficent  prince. 
He  is  soi^Kwed  to  have  invented  the  alphabet 
known  as  the  Himyaritic  character.  Intne  Bth 
century  of  our  era  the  last  monarch  but  one  of 
the  Hunyarite  dynas^  embraced  Judidsm,  and 
commenced  a  bitter  persecution  of  the  Ohris- 
tians  in  his  domlnirais.  This  aroused  the  in- 
dignaUon  of  the  Abyssinian  Ohristians,  who, 
in  Uie  enoceeding  century,  invaded  Yemen 
a  lane  anny,  and  after  several  sangninaxj 
battles  defeated  the  Himyarite  kiiu,  and  drove 
him  In  despair  Into  the  Bed  sea.  The  govern- 
ment Dissed  into  the  hands  of  the  Al^idnian 
generafa,  but  one  of  the  deeoendants  of  the  for* 
mer  kings  obtaining  the  ^d  of  the  king  of  Per- 
da,  suooeeded  in  driving  them  from  Yemen,  and 
reinstating  the  andent  line.  His  reign  was 
short,  however,  and  witii  him  terminated  the 
race  of  Bimyarite  kings.  A  new  era  soon 
dawned  on  Aiabia,  in  the  birth  of  JUohammed, 
in  Nov.  670.  The  fiery  genius  and  enthnn- 
asm  of  Mohammed  soou  gained  for  his  new 
doctrines  a  firm  foothold,  and  Mecca  once  con- 
qoered,  he  found  nearly  the  whole  peninsula  at 
his  foet.  The  skill  and  bravery  of  Abubekr, 
Omar,  sad  All,  carried  forward  what  he  had 
begmu  These  threes  in  torn,  suooeeded  Mo- 
hammed, nnder  the  title  of  oattphs;  th^were 
followed,  after  a  letter  dvil  war,  by  IfoswyTah, 
Uie  foonder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ommy  lades^ 
who  fadd  the  supreme  power  over  the  Moslem 
enmire  nntil  A.  D.  760.  To  thb  dynas^  suo- 
oeeded that  <tf  the  AbbMddfls^  who  transferred 
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the  seat  of  the  caliphate  to  Bagdad,  whioh  was 
built  hy  Al-Mausoor,  the  second  prince  of  that 
house.  From  the  8ui  to  the  18th  century  they 
held  sway  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Moham- 
medan countries,  though  more  and  more  re- 
stricted by  the  oocaaional  secession  of  a  prov- 
ince, or  its  revolt  under  tiie  infiuenoe  of  some 
leader  descended  from  ano&er  branch  of  the 
royal  raoe.  Stripped  by  degrees  of  their  finest 
provinces,  the  Abbsssides  still  retained  a  tiar- 
ren  so^trein  Guar  gtaap^  until  the  bc^nniiy 
of  the  16th  oentnxy,  when  the  Xorks  took  cs^ 
tive  the  last  of  the  dynasty,  and  the  caliphate 
passed  Into  fhe  hands  of  tb»  OsmaaUa.  The 
snbae^ient  history  of  Arabia  is  but  a  sncoesdon 
ci  sqniibbles  among  the  numerous  petty  ohieJb, 
among  whom  the  countiy  is  petitioned,  ezceot 
the  reform  movement  of  the  Wahabees  already 
described  in  spealdn^  of  the  reli^n  of  the 
country.  The  followmg  wwks  may  be  con- 
sulted for  foil  information  on  the  saUeot  of 
this  article :  Klebnhr's  "  Travels,"  Valentia's 
"  Trav^"  "  Travels  of  All  Bey,"  Burokhardt's 
"  Travels  in  Arabia,  and  Notes  on  the  Bedouins," 
WUlsted's  "Travels,"  Baron  von  Wrede's  "Jour- 
ney to  Hadramaat,"  Thomas  Joseph  Amand*s 

Travels  in  Yemen,"  Lieut.  Burton's  "Mecca 
andElMedhieh." 

ARABIAN  HOESEj  the  most  celebrated  for 
q;»eed.  endurance,  spirit,  oourage,  intelligenoe, 
wd  dodlity,  of  an  the  equine  family.  It  has 
been  imaged  that  the  horse  is  naturally  indi- 
genous to  Arabia,  but  there  is  no  greater  errors 
for,  on  the  contrary,  Arabia  was  one  of  the  last 
countries  of  antiquity  to  whioh  the  horse  was 
introduced.  Nevertheless,  in  Arabia  and  the 
oonterminouB  countzies  of  Africa  and  Asia,  the 
horse  has  arrived  at  such  a  degrdis  of  excellence 
as  no  other  horse  in  a  state  of  nature  has  ever  at- 
tained. The  peculiar  oharaoteristics  of  the  Ara- 
bian horse  are  the  po^sotion  of  his  form,  the 
flatness,  strength,  and  ivory-like  soliditT^  ^ 
boms,  and  1m  tendenev  to  form  hard,  solid 
mii8ol&  in  oontradistinoatm  to  oeUnlar  tdasne  or 
taL  TbA  canon  bone  of  a  fonrteen-hands-high 
Arab,  &ough  not  equal  to  tme-fonrlh  of  that  oi 
a  Flanders  dray-horse,  in  oompass,  exceeds  it 
20  Idmes  In  str^igth  and  soundiwss.  The  Arab 
is  small  in  dze,  rarely  ezoeediiw  fourteen  hands; 
he  has  a  besntnfoL  lean,  haaj  head,  with  a  very 
broad  forehead,  larm,  prominent,  ezpresrive 
^ee,  a  nose  rather  hollow  than  prommen^  a 
ti4>ering  muzzle,  and  larg^  well-opened  nostrils ; 
his  mane  very  long,  ttSn,  and  silky.  In  the 
desert  he  is  uie  faTnilim-  comrade,  tent-mate, 
and  playmate  of  his  master,  as  docile  and  in- 
telligent as  a  dog.  His  ordinary  food  is  one 
metd  of  barley,  a  few  dates,  and  a  drangbt  of 
camel's  milk,  perdimn;  and  on  this  soan^  five 
he  will  aoMU^tlish  <H>  or  80  ndles  %  dur  tat 
many  sDooeBrive  days.  ThemodainEni^iainand 
AwMu^an  tfaomnpibrod  horse  is  lineally  d»- 
aosnded  from  a  neuly  equal  miztnre  of  Arabian, 
Barb,  and  Turkish  blood,  and  is,  to  all  intents 
and  puiposeB,  the  best  horse  now  existing  in 
the  world.  The  most  famous  imported  Anba, 
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■Bd  those  vhibh  hare  transmitted  the  highest 
qualities  to  theirposteritjr,  are  tibe  Darley  Ara- 
bian, bronght  to  £D(^d  In  Queen  Anne's  reign ; 
the  Leede's  brown  AraMan;  Honeywood's 
white  Arabian ;  the  Ofi^ethMpe  Arabtan ;  the 
KewoombebaymoiDit^  AzHmin;  tha  Da^na8- 
flos  Arabian ;  the  Onllen  Ivown  Arabian ;  tihe 
ohestnat  mkKu's  AraUan;  the  Oowabe  gri^ 
Ard^ian;  and  lb.  Bell's  my  AraUan;  the 
Bloody  Battoclcs,  and  Bloody-shouldered  Ara- 
blaiw ;  the  Aloook'a  and  Devonshire  Arabians ; 
and  many  others  of  inferior  note.  The  horse, 
long  called  tba  Godolphin  Arabian,  is  now  very 
gttieraUT  oonoeded  to  have  been  a  Horoooo 
barb.  Many  Arabians  have  been  recently 
imported,  both  into  England  and  the  United 
States,  bnt  they  hare  in  no  respect  improred 
the  breed ;  and  so  low  do  they  now  rate  as  pro- 
geiutors  in  England,  that  the  colt  of  Arabian 
aire  and  AraUaa  dun  is  allowed  no  lees  tiian 
86  Iba.  advantage  in  a  zmoe  with  &i|e^ish  bred 
horses. 

ABABIAK  LANGUAGE  asd  UTERA- 
TUBE.  The  AraUaD  hragnage  belong  to  tiie 
BO-«aUed  Semitic  laas^nagea,  together  with  the 
Hebrew,  Aramaic,  Etmoplan,  Fhoenioian,  Syrian, 
and  other  minor  languages,  and  is  among  them 
the  richest,  not  only  in  literatnre,  bnt  also  in 
words  and  fonns.  It  has  two  principal  dialects, 
of  which  each  is,  or  was,  spoken  in  several 
sob-dialeots :  namely,  tiie  northern,  which, 
through  the  Koran,  has  for  centuries  been  the 
general  tongae  of  the  Arabian  empire,  and  is 
best  of  all  r»>r8Bented  in  literature;  and  the 
southern,  of  which  a  branch,  the  Himy  ar  tongue, 
has  ontiived  the  others  in  a  few  monuments  and 
relics,  and  is  sonpoeed  to  be  the  mother  oi  the 
Ethic^ian  laagflage.  It  is  the  ftxmer  whkh  up 
to  this  d^  is  in  variooa  degenerated  dialects 
nxdcen  in  Araliia,  parts  of  UesopotanUL  Syria, 
&ypt,  Abysrini^  Nnbia,  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algienu 
IvaoooOt  and  all  over  tike  Sahara  desert,  and 
fbnns  pwt  mA  parcel  of  tiie  Tnrltish,  Persian, 
and  several  of  vi6  East  India  languages.  Hie 
Arabian  language  is  charaeterized  by  an  aban- 
danoe  of  rongh  guttural  sounds,  the  great  rich- 
ness and  pliability  of  the  vowels,  while  the  con- 
sonants are  oomparativdy  unchangeable  and  in 
almost  all  radical  words  consist  of  only  8  letters, 
under  which  the  vowels  are  written  or  rather 
as  a  rule,  not  written,  bnt  only  hinted  or  gnessed 
at.  Pronoona,  prepodtions,  adverbs,  and  oon- 
jonotlau,  do  sot  mm  sepwato  words,  htA  are 
placed  vtihar  at  tiie  oommenoement  at  at  the 
end  of  the  nonns  and  verbs,  and  blended  with 
them  into  one  word.  In  most  of  tiiese  fbatnras 
the  Arabic,  with  all  known  Sranitio  languages, 
is  widely  different  firom  all  otliw  fimimes  of 
languages,  and  distinguished  by  a  certain  dig- 
nity, volnme  of  sound,  and  vigor  of  accfflituation 
'and  pronunciation.  The  Arabic,  in  particular, 
has  proved  amply  capable  of  serving  as  a  vehide 
fbr  every  science,  and  for  a  rich,  highly  im- 
aginative lyrical  poetry.  It  had  its  gramma- 
rian as  early  as  660  of  oar  era,  called  Abul- 
AswKUal-Didi,  and  n  host  <tf  others,  at  later 


times,  among  whom  we  mention  Xlm-Malek 
(whose  Alfiya  was  pablished  by  De  Sacy,  Paris, 
1888),  Ibn-Hadjil  {Kdfiya,  Rome,  1592),  Al 
Sanbedji  (Alad*ehrumiye,  Rome,  1693,  Arabio 
and  Latin  by  Erpen,  Leyden,  1617,  Anbio  and 
IVench  by  lender,  AJgiera,  1646X  and  Al- 
£!}anhari,  died  in  1009,  whose  AUOak,  n  dic- 
tionary a£  the  para  Arabia^  is  etHl  Tunable, 
Mohammed-ben-iacob-al-FirTitabadi,  1414,  the 
author  of  the  best  Arabian  dictionary  extant 
(fl  vols.,  Calcutta,  1817),  and  Djordjani  (B^mi- 
tionet,  published  by  Flfigel,  Lei]nic,  IMSl 
whose  dictionary  explains  only  BCientifie  ana 
artistic  terms.  When  the  Arabian  empire  was 
dissolved,  the  Arabians  ceased  to  have  their 
own  grammatical  writers,  and  Europeans  be- 
gan to  take  tbeir  place.  Postel  (1538)  in 
France,  end  Spey  (1583)  in  Germany,  revived 
the  study  of  toe  langoage  and  its  grammar. 
Among  the  many  distinguished  writers  in  thia 
line,  among  the  Frmeh,  Ei^li^  and  Ger- 
mans, we  mention  <Hily  I^e  and  tus  TTutavna 
or  diotdonazy  (tf  the  AraUc,  not  yet  eom|^eted; 
Yon  Hammer,  whose  ffistoiy  of  Arabian  litm- 
tnre  appeared  at  Vienna,  7  vols.,  1843-*67;  Zen- 
ker, whose  B^Uotheea  OrimtMie,  Xdpae,  164A, 
is  an  index  to  all  printed  Arabian  worla ;  Jahn 
(1802),  Be  Bacy  (1826),  editon  <st  Arabian  an- 
thologies. The  best  works  for  learning  the 
modem  Arabian  language,  as  spoken  in  Al- 
giers, Syria,  Egypt,  etc.,  are  Sheik  Altantowf  s 
TraiU  de  la  langue  Arabe  vulgaire  (Leipsic, 
1848),  a  grammar,  Berggreen's  Ovide  J^hmfaw- 
Araoe  vulffaire  deg  wyagewn  (Upsala,  184^ 
a  dictionary.  The  Arabian  is,  like  all  SMnitie 
languages,  written  from  the  right  to  the  lefi; 
the  characters  are  of  Syrian  origin,  and  import- 
ed into  Araliia  b^im  Mohammed  a  time.  Tbe 
oldest  diaraeten,  eaDed  are  rongh,  and 
only  16  in  number,  for  tne  28  oonscHUBlL 
BtiU,  l^ey  wera  not  superseded  for  abont  SOO 
years,  when  &e  so-called  JTenUi  eharaetets 
were  adopted.  These  u«  used  to  this  day.  l^e 
same  chturacters  are  distingoished  by  di^rent 
pc^ts  for  different  consonants,  while  tbe  vow- 
els, often  not  written  at  all,  are  marked  out 
by  short  strokes  over  or  beneath  the  line. — 
It  is  impossible  that  a  ^fted  people  nnder  a 
genial  climate  and  amid  a  subtropical  worid  of 
animals  and  plants,  enjoying  the  freedom  (rf* 
nomadic  tribes  and  the  leisure  to  embdlidi 
their  life  with  the  noblest  of  arts,  not  rid 
enough  to  invite  ocaqnerorB,  not  too  poor  to 
wfoit  &e  means  of  8elf-defeno&  and,  therelion, 
ind^iendent)  jHrood,  brave,  aavratorons^  fike 
aU  nomadie  tribes  uid  highly  imaginative, 
by  th«r  Semitie  descent,  by  their  clear,  seraie 
^y,  and  the  strong  contrasts  of  desert  and  oaaa, 
of  picturesque  mountains  and  charming  vak^ 
of  the  traiK[nil  enjoyment  of  life,  and  of  haii^ 
breadth  eecapes  from  sudden  death,  should  not 
have  an  early  titeratnre  of  lyrio  poetry.  Tbe 
Arabians  had  a  rich  poetic  literature  even  be- 
fore Mohammed,  and  one  tax  richer,  afterward, 
when  his  new,  volaptuoufl,  oonqaering,  and  i«a- 
tastiorehpon  had  created  an  Arabian  natfanali^ 
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and  national  pride.   Throughout  the  AiftbUn 
literatare,  this  proud,  independent,  and  eiu- 
iMnst  apmt  can  be  traced.   The  reUf^ous  ser- 
-vioea  of  tiiat  age  were  glorified  hj  poeqr,  the 
sncoessfol  aonga  in  poeaoai  contests  were  con- 
■eorated  to  tho  IHTuiit7.  and,  vritten  in  gdden 
oharaotera  on  byBsiu^  hting  np  in  the  caaba, 
-tbe  antient  national  sanotoary  at  Mecca.  Seven 
snoh  aon^  are  ret  preserved,  fall  of  passion, 
manly  pnde,  and  intensity  of  imagination  and 
feeling.   De  Saoy,  in  his  CUratcnuUhid  Arabe, 
lias  some  specimens  of  that  early  period  by  the 
1>ard3  Nabegha,  Asha,  and  Shanura,  and  Frei- 
tag  has  publi^ed  the  "  Praise  song  on  Moham- 
med,'* by  Eaab-ben-Zohair,  a  ootemporary  of 
Kohammed  (Bonn,  1833,  Arabio  and  Lann). 
The  2d  period  of  Arabian  literatare  begins  witii 
jU-Hanaoor's  rdgn,  768.   It  is  bat  na^iral  thai 
the  lugheat  derailment  of  literatare,  sdeooe^ 
and  art  in  every  nation  shoold  fidhnr  in  the 
wake  of  great  nailional  exertions  which  hare 
united  its  different  tribes,  and  inspired  them 
with  the  feelings  of  national  pride  and  great- 
neas.  After,  therefore,  Mohammed  had  preach- 
ed in  the  Koran  (which  of  coarse  became  tiie 
atandard  workofpoetioo-pr(»iucs^le)  the  holy 
war  for  spreading  Islamism  ^  over  the  worldL 
and  had,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  nnited 
all  the  Arabian  tribes  into  ft  nation ;  after,  in 
aboat  80  years,  the  Arabians  had  made  their 
nation,  toagae,  and  religion,  the  dominant  one 
in  a  third  i^it  of  Asia,  sJmost  onef-half  of  Africa 
and  in  Spain,  and  had  formed  an  acqnaintanoe 
with  the  then  most  educated  nations  of  the 
world;  their  firat  Irisore,  under  the  caliphs  of 
the  hoosB  of  Abbas  in  Bagdad,  rinee  149^  was 
n»ent  tm  the  creation  of  a  national  titemtare,  and 
liie  coltivation,  not  only  of  laxnry  and  aensoal 
refinements,  like  other  oriental  nations,  bnt  like- 
wise of  art  and  science.    Under  Haroan-al- 
Baahid,  who  began  with  enoooraging  poetry, 
importing  learned  men  from  every  coanti7,  who 
trstaslated  and  multiplied  the  standfu^  woriu  of 
Greek  aud  old  Persian  literatare;  under  Al- 
mamoun  (818-'83),  who  offered  the  Greek  em- 

^ror  100  cwt.  of  ^d  and  a  perpetual  peace, 
he  wonld  lend  him  tbe  philoeopner  Leo  only 
for  a  short  time,  and  who  founded  good  li- 
braries and  schools  in  all  the  capitals  the 
empkft;  and  nnder  Ibtaasem  (B88-*41X  who 
was  himself  an  aooomplished  man  of  letters — 
the  Arabianliterstnre  aaoended  in  quick  aucoea- 
sion  to  its  sommit  exodlenocy  not  only  in  tiie 
eastern,  but  also  in  tbe  western  wopire,  where 
the  Ontnrriades  in  Spain,  from  Cordova,  spread 
rays  of  enlightenment  and  oaltivation.  Here  the 
period  of  Arabian  civilization  was  even  l<nigeF 
than  in  the  East,  and  the  performances  in  almost 
every  branch,  at  least  of  science,  more  splendid, 
8oIid,and  genuine.  Fifteen  academies,  many  high- 
er and  popular  schools,  the  library  of 600,000  vol- 
nmes  of  tiie  Caliph  Hakem,  and  the  strange  fact 
that  the  best  scientific  students  of  the  Christian 
world,  like  Gerbert,  afterward  Pope  Sylvester 
n.,  came  to  Cordova  to  learn  the  Aristotelian 
^iHoeophy,  meduine^  and  mathematics  at  tbe 
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hands  of  Arabian  teaclters,  bear  testimony  to  the 
geoios  of  this  nation  and  its  aohievenkcnts.  The 
Qiristian  worid  is  indebted  to  these  Moham- 
medans fiir  more  than  it  had  been  able  to  nv« 
them ;  they  returned  the  q^toal  oHiital  which 
th^  bad  received  as  a  loanfhnn  Ohrtstian  coon- 
triea,  with  ample  interest  Bnt  for  them,  many 
claaucal  worka  would  not  have  lived  to  poster- 
ity, many  important  discoveries  would  not 
have  seen  the  light,  and  the  civilization  of  the 
European  West  and  North  would  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  longer  and  harder  stro^le  for  men- 
tal emancipation. — As  to  poesy,  the  ancient  im- 
petuosity of  expression,  the  passionate  feelings, 
and  the  spirit  of  individual  independence,  no 
longer  characterize  the  productions  of  this  period. 
In  their  stead  spears  a  refined  form,  rhythmi- 
cal poliflh,  elegant  diction,  and  tame  aentfanents. 
Thwe  is  no  star  of  tiie  first  rank  among  the  no- 
merODS  poets,  titere  is  no  attempt  at  dramatlo 
creatitm,  not  even  a  great  national  epos,  such  as 
neariy  every  historical  nation  can  exhibit  The 
i^bian  mind  is  not  classical  enough,  fula  in  the 
humonious  proportions,  in  tiie  considerate  com- 
bination of  fancy  and  philosophy,  of  tm^  and 
beauty,  which  are  the  great  features  of  the 
drama  and  the  epos ;  it  is  always  eccentric, 
one-sided,  either  soaring  high  into  the  realms  of 
ima^pnation,  and  losing  the  soU  of  sober  re- 
ality, or  calculating,  forming  notions,  colleGt- 
ing  useful  &cts,  and  speculating  after  the  mlea 
of  lofAo.  This  is  the  reason  why  we  here  find 
lyricu  and  romantic  poesy  almost  exdosively 
fostered.  Tender  idyls  by  Motenabbi  Twrai 
(pnbUshed  by  Pocooke,  Oxford,  1661) ;  Ibn- 
Dravid  (published  by  Hfdtsma,  Leeawardui, 
im);  the  "  Praise  of  M(diammed"  byBoairi 
rpabushed  ij  Bosoizw^,  'Vienna,  1824);  the 
Jtfojbzmaf  of  Hamad&ni  and  particolarly  of  Hariri, 
a  kind  of  poetry  in  the  style  of  Bocoacio,  namely, 
a  series  of  improvisated  novelettes  and  anecdotes, 
in  which  the  style,  polished  to  the  utmost  and 
ohanning  by  every  embellishment  of  diction, 
is  the  chief  feature ;  the  novels  of  Ibn- Arab- 
shah  (pnblished  by  Freitag,  Bonn,  1883),  the 
allegory  of  "  The  Birds  and  the  Flowers  "  (Ara- 
bic and  French  by  Garoin  de  Jassy,  Paris,  1841), 
the  fairy  tales  and  romances  of  the  "  Thousand- 
and-one  Nights,'*  translated  into  almost  every 
dviUsed  langaue;  the  romanoes:  **FeatB  ox 
Antar,"  the  "Feats  of  the  Oombatanta,"  tbe 
"  FeatB  of  the  HerooL"  and  many  dmilsr,  which 
very  eaiiy  found  their  way  into  the  popolar  Ut- 
eratore  m  Eorope ;  indeed,  ahnost  every  kmd 
of  lyrical,  didactical,  and  half-eploal  poetry,  is 
well  represented.  It  is  strange  to  see  how  much 
the  tnrabAdoars  have  borrowed  from  the  Arabi- 
ans, while  tiiese  owe  thdr  tales,  fiiblea,  fairy 
stories,  partiy  to  tJlie  Pernans  and  Hindoos,  and 
partly  to  Greek  originals,  which  are  now  lost. 
Next  to  poetry  we  most  look  to  theology  for 
orighial  Arabian  literature.  We  need  not  here 
characterize  the  Koran ;  the  Soonna  or  oral  tra- 
dition, which  is  believed  to  be  inherited  from 
t^e  prophet  by  his  earlier  snooessOTS,  Is  far  more 
reasonable  and  more  creditable  to  its  much  later 
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flodion.  It  b  weQ  knovn  that  Toils  and 
Pen^Hifl  (jSotmoMi  and  SheeaJu)  regard  eaoh 
other  as  infidels,  beoaose  the  former  adopt  the 
Socaina  as  eoMUed  to  the  same  respect  as  the 
Koraii|  while  it  ia  re|eoted  by  the  latter.  But 
even  witbia  the  orthodox  church  of  the  Sooa- 
neee  there  were  76  sects,  difiering  in  the  podtioii 
they  clum  for  reason  and  philoac^hy  in  regard 
to  the  flooroes  of  revelation.  Thus  4  sects  of 
the  76  considered  as  orthodox,  differ  as  ft^ows : 
the  Hanefites  do  not  r^ect  tradition,  bat  pre- 
fer reason  in  ih^  interpretatioa  oi  hsAj  writ: 
the  Shafltes  repodiate  the  tiae  <tf  reaam  and 
philoeophy  funumentally ;  tbe  Kambalitea  and 
Maleohites  admit  reason  only  where  tradi- 
tion &ila.  The  interpretation  of  the  Koran 
ii  <tf  doable  importanoe,  beoaase  it  is  the  sole 
nd  excilanve  aooroe  and  foondation  of  Koasol- 
Btan  iodal  and  political  law.  Tha  Dnrober 
<rf  interpreters  and  ocwunoitatwB  of  the 
ran  is  oonsiderable,  and  we  mention  among 
them  Samakhshari  and  Baidhawi  (pabliahed 
by  Fleischer,  3  toUl,  1844).  The 

dogmatical  work  of  Chnar-al-Nasafl,  and  the 
celebrated  code  of  laws  by  Bheik  Ibrahim,  are 
translated  by  Uoaradgea  d'Ohsson,  Tableau 
giniral  de  Vempir^  Ottoman,  2  vols.,  Far. 
1787.  The  Frendi  in  Algiers  have  ftami^ted  as 
with  good  compilations  from  the  Ewan  and  its 
Joridioal  commantaton^  among  which  JfVMi 
m  turitprudenct  mtuiilmanA,  »eloi%  Is  rite 
MaUAUe,  par  Ealil-ibn-Ishak,  French  by 
PerronfS  vob.F^uiB,  1846,  and  DnOoaroy 
lation  Sunnite,  rUa  ffan^  Paris,  1848,  have 
met  with  approvaL  Philosophy  would,  of  coarse, 
not  be  a  favorite  with  the  strictly  orthodox 
sects,  nor  treated  with  freedom  of  sentiment  by 
any  sect,  the  revealed  reli^on  being  the  only 
fbndamttital  source  of  beliei^  while  phiIos(^y 
is  condemned  to  perfcom  the  meroly  formal 
service  of  arranging  and  oconmeuting  on  what 
has  been  revealed,  and  of  filling  up  gaps  where 
nothing  was  thus  oommonioated.  Aristotle, 
whom  they  obtained  in  Spun  in  I^aUn  transla- 
tions fnm  the  Goths,  in  Aria  in  New  Platonio 
editions  and  otmunentariea  from  Alexandria, 
vaa^  therefore^  mly  an  aoth(»itf  In  points 
whioh  did  not  touch  the  creed.  They 
oonunented  on  and  continoed  hia  deductions. 
Alklndi,  of  Basra,  about  600,  Alfarabi  (9M). 
Avioenna.  who  died  1080,  Ibn-Yahya,  Al^naa 
(1111),  who  tried  to  refhte  all  Greek  ^dloBopV, 
Abudsa&r-ibn-Thophail  (1100),  who  in  a  pbilo- 
sophioal  romanceyffai-iM-  Toidan  (published  by 
Pooooke,  Oxford,  1071),  was  the  first  to  toaOi 
that  man  by  degrees  developed  himself  ont  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  and  Averroea,  an  ex- 
cellent commentator  on  Aristotle,  have,  unoe 
better  editions  and  expositions  of  ih&  great 
Greek  have  bdped  to  understand  him  right, 
lost  much  <tf  thor  former  fligniSoanoe,  but  were 
most  valuable  fbr  their  age.  Natural  solenoe 
gained  much  <rfpennanMit  vahie  from  flu  Arft< 
nans.  Many  Aralnan  expresrions  in  use  np 
to  this  d&y  for  certain  stars,  and  tihe  wow 
aamuth,  aenitb,  nadir,  algebra,  aloohol,  alkali, 


and  others,  win  remind  posterity  of  fbdr  BMttn 

In  geography  they  stand  foranost;  tbey  ex- 
jixmi  all  of  Northern  Africa,  and  ahnost  all  of 
Asia,  and  laid -down  their  expbrations  in  good 
maps  and  the  works  of  Bin-Ehordadbeh,  £1- 
Istakhri  (Xi&or  Olimatum,  published  by  M6lkar, 
Gotha,  1889),  Ibn-HaukaL  about  815  {Irvk, 
published  by  Uylenbrook,  Leyd.  1822%  above 
all  El-£drisi  about  1150  rFrench  by  Jaubert,  8 
vols.  Par.  188$),  Omar-ibn-al-Vardi  (Ar.  and 
Lat.  by  Hylauder,  Lund,  1624),  Yaknti,  whose 
importeJit  woi^  is  still  unpuUishe^  Abol&da 
Easwini  ("  Ooraaograpfay,"  polished  byWHstea- 
feld,  2  vols.  Gott.  1848),  and  others.  TlwAxa- 
bian  traveUere  were  not  lees  importanL  Al- 
Bbsaan-ben-Mcdiammed-al-WaBan,  of  Cordov^ 
is  known  under  the  name  of  Leo  Africanas,  and 
described  in  the  16th  ceutu^  his  travels  throogfa 
Africa  and  part  of  Aria ;  Uohammed-ibn-Bate- 
ta,  translated  by  Uonra,  Lisb.  1840,  visited,  in 
the  18th  century,  Africa,  India,  China,  Boaria, 
and  Ibn-Forian  (pabliahed  by  FrShn, 
Feterab.  1628),  saw  Russia,  ud  deecribed  it 
gnqihically  in  the  0th  century.  The  astrono- 
mer Albirunl  wrote,  in  the  11th  century,  a 
valuable  book  on  India,  published  by  Beinand, 
Paris,  1846.  In  me^olne  the  Arabiaaa  excelled 
all  their  ocmtempwaries,  and  Eort^  owad  to 
than  wtutevar  she  knew  in  the  middle  ues 
on  botany  and  diaawstics.  Tho  Koran  sv- 
bidding  the  dissecting  of  bodie*,  they  coold 
make  no  progress  in  anatomy;  but  they  made 
up  this  loss  by  laying  the  foundatiui  for 
chemistry  (the  name  of  alchemy  or  alchymy 
is  of  Arabian  origin).  There  were  oelemtcd 
medical  achods  in  all  the  Arabian  ca{n- 
tala,  and  when  the  first  Christian  school  of 
medicine,  in  Salerno,  was  established,  almost 
every  thing  was  borrowed  from  the  Aralnans. 
Ahuan  first  described  the  small-pox,  Bhans 
wrote  a  treatise  ou  small-pox  and  measles  (Eng. 
by  GreenhiU,  Lond.  1848),  Avioenna  was  the 
celebrated  author  of  the  "  Canon  of  MedioiDe,'* 
an  authority  for  many  centoriee.  Abnlkaaem 
wrote  on  ehirarnoal  (^MiafionB  and  instmmani^ 
Averro&i  on  the  whole  sdence  ot  me£cnw^ 
Ali-ben-Iba  on  oonlar  diseases  (Arab,  and  Lat. 
by  Hille,  Dread.  184S).  On  natural  histocy 
there  are  worbi  by  Damiri,  Ibn-Baitar,  and 
Kazwini ;  on  agriculture  by  Abu-Zakarya  of 
Seville.  In  mathematioa  the  Arabians  rank 
even  higher ;  they  ctoipUfied  the  sdenoe  by 
the  adoption  of  the  original  Indian  system 
of  decadio  numbers  and  cipher^  and  the 
sines  in  geometry,  reduced  the  trigonometri* 
cal  methods  of  the  Greek  in  number,  enlarged, 
if  not  invented  al^bra  (Unhamed-ben-lfusa, 
Ar.  snd  Engl  by  Bosen,  Lond.'^  1830),  wrote 
on  optics,  tranauLted  Euclid,  commented  on 
Ptolemy's  "Trigonometry,'*  had  obsenratorim 
in  Bagdad  and  Cordova,  and  fixed  new  atara 
in  thor  maps.  Alhaten  oheffved  in  the  lOdi 
eentury  the  progresrion  of  tiie  uiridio  lina  of 
the  earth's  oonrse^  ICt^iammea-ben-DJober- 
^Batoni  tha  indinatitui  of  the  ecliptic^  and 
Abolftda  combined  geography  with  astnnD- 
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mj  and  mathematios,  a  merit  in  which  he  an- 
tio^ated  the  modern  age.  The  serrioe  of  th« 
An^i^axtB  in  hiatory  ia  not  anflkiently  estab- 
Uahed,  Aeir  vwlu  in  tiiis  line  needing  a  Btm 
more  extended  and  ample  researdt.  They  have 
those  of  Masodi,  ^  Historical  Encyclopedia," 
entitled  "  Meadows  of  Gold  and  Uines  of  Gems  " 
fEng.  by  Bpi«nger,  1  rd.  Lond.  1841);  Tabari 
lAnnalea.  pablished  by  Boseearten,  Grelftw. 
1831);  Hamza  of  Ispahan  (Ar.  and  Let.  by 
Gottwald,  Leips.  1844),  all  ot  thean  muTersu 
historians;  Abnl-fiu^  and  Elmatin,  HUtoria 
Saraeenieoy  published  bv  Erpen,  Leyd.  183S, 
were  Ohrisdans ;  Abolibda  wrote  many  histori- 
cal mon(^rapha,  Nav^  {ffUtoire  de  SieiU  stwt 
Is  gowffrnmumt  dm  AraibM^  by  Oansun,  Par. 
18^).  The  French  academy  is  aboatpnblishing 
•cmie  other  works  on  the  ornsades.  Tn©  history 
of  the  Arabs  in  was  written  Abnl  Easem 
(1189)  and.  many  olhors;  Aluned-41'lbAai  was 

SibBuied  by  Gayango&  2  Tcda.  Lond.  1841 ; 
bo-lMiammed-Assailetli,  Ftntog.  by  Honra, 
lisb.  1840,  Ibn-Udari  Dozy,  Leyd.  1849. 
Ibn-Abi-Zer  wrote  the  Arabian  history  of  Han- 
ritani^  {Armalm  rtgnm  Maur.  Ar.  and  Lat.  by 
Tombeig,  2  vols.  Ups.  1848),  andBen-AbU-Raiil 
Sutoire  de  r.^/¥iqiie  (French  by  Pelisder  and 
RemosaL Pari vl 846) ;  Eotb-Eddin,  ahistory  of 
Meoca,  Kemal-Eddin  of  Aleppo;  others  wrote 
biographical  works ;  Uakrial^  a  history  of  the 
Egyptian  Si^dans  (fVench  by  Qoatremdre,  S  vols. 
Par.  1887),  and  ahistory  of  the  Copts  (Ar.  and 
Germ,  by  WOstenfeld,  GOtt.  1846),  a  nomber 
of  other  special  works  on  Egyptian  history, 
Emad-Eddin,  a  blogn^hy  ta  Saladin,  Ibn- 
Arabshah  that  of  Timonr  Khan  published 
Hanger,  2  toI&  Leeawtfden,  176^ ;  Ibn-Eaal- 
dnn  an  iatrodootton  into  the  atndy  of  history 
In  a  tmly  philoecmhioal  i^lrit,  and  a  histcffy  at 
the  Berbers ;  Ha^i-Eal&,  a  history  of  Arabian, 
Perriaa,  and  Torkish  literature  (published  by 
FlOgeL  vols.  i.-v.  Lond.  1886-'60).  They  write, 
as  a  rule,  simply  and  without  rhetorical  floDrisb, 
and  may  yet  help  to  fill  np  many  a  gap  in  our 
historical  resouroes.  It  is  a  pity  tliat  so  ^fted 
and  energetio  a  nation  should,  since  their  po- 
litical decline,  have  also  declined  in  litera- 
ture ;  bat  over-refined  and  imbued  with  Oriental 
luxury,  they  found  their  Oapuas  in  Cordova 
and  Bagdad.  Compressed  by  warlike  na^- 
bora  into  narrower  limits  every  century,  their 
Bcientiflo  and  artistio  ^irit  died  out  with  their 
national  dory  and  power.  This  would  certainly 
not  have  Men  the  ease  bat  fiir  the  ri^di^  and 
want  <^  developmrat  In  their  religion,  which 
with  ita  Iktaliam  and  want  of  noU^  spiritnal 
dements,  speedily  enfeebled  Htdr  natural 
energy.  There  are  sdU  amnw  them  a  few 
learned  men,  mostly  grammarians,  oommenta* 
tors,  and  compilers;  some  others  have  pro- 
duced poems  and  works  of  trav^  under  the 
inflneuoe  of  European  dvilization ;  some  pt^u- 
lar  songs  of  modem  times  have  been  oollected, 
ibut  they  are  soaroely  notewotHiy.  Fmally,  the 
Arabian  books  written  by  Christian  autborsand- 
Jowa,  whose  nmnber  Is  not  anally  and  among 
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*  whom  Haimonidee  most  be  mentiraed,  cannot 
properiy  be  olaased  with  the  AnUans. 

ABABIAN  NIGHTS,  called  also  tlie  "Thoa- 
sand  and  One  Ni^ts,"  a  ooHection  of  wfld 
and  delightftd  stories  translated  from  the  Ar- 
abic, and  more  widely  diffused  among  the 
nations  of  the  eartii  than  any  other  product  ^ 
tiie  human  mind.  While  it  is  read  or  recited 
to  crowds  of  eager  listeoers  in  the  Arab 
houses  of  Asia  and  of  Afiica,  it  is  just  as  ea- 
gerly perused  on  the  banks  of  tiie  Tagus,  the 
Tiber,  the  Seine,  the  Tliames,  the  Hudson,  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  Ganges.  Beside  the  mil- 
lions of  Moslrans  whom  tiiis  book  styles  the 
true  believers,  the  sUU  more  numerous  millions 
of  Christians,  though  their  religion  and  them- 
selves are  contemned  in  It,  read  and  eqjoy  it, 
for  they  can  nowhere  find  its  equal  in  the 
splcakdorof  its  pageantry,  the  vaiie^  and  bold- 
nesa  of  its  Uudoenta,  ana  the  expreaidoa  ttf  fer* 
vent  and  intensely  natoraldedrea,  Thisuniqoe 
character  also,  as  has  well  been  said,  obviales 
one  olfjeetion  to  placing  romances  in  the  handa 
of  the  young.  whUe  tiie  youth  profits  by  tibe 
amoont  of  wordly  wisdom  ^splayed  by  the  en- 
snarera,  and  those  who  foil  them,  he  can  never 
feel  a  disqipointment  that  the  real  world  should 
be  so  differrait ;  for  where  every  thing  is  so  un- 
like the  world  around  him,  he  feels  when  be 
treads  npon  this  enchanted  ureahoM  that  he  is 
entering  the  realms  of  pure  imagination.  While 
there  are  diildren  on  tiie  earth  to  love,  so  long 
will  the  Arabian  Nights  "  Ixi  loved and  we 
an  owe  this  pleasure  to  one  who  was  himself  a 
pow  French  boy.  Antoine  Galland  was  bom 
oi  pow  parent^  at  Bollo  in  mcardy,  in  1646. 
He  lost  nis  fether  while  an  infent,  and  was 
riaoed  in  the  oollege  of  Noyon  at  the  age  of  18. 
Mis  mother  was  too  poor  to  keep  him  there. 
He  was  aooordingly  put  to  a  trade.  He  left  it 
in  disgust,  and  went  to  Paris.  While  at  oollege 
he  had  gained  some  knowledge  of  Latin,  6re», 
and  Hebrew.  At  Paris  he  was  befriended  by 
Da  nessis,  and  placed  nnder  M.  PeUtpied, 
doctor  ot  the  Sorbonne,  with  whom  he  studied 
oriental  languages.  He  was  named  to  accom- 
pany M.  Nomtel  to  Ccmstantinople,  where  he 
learned  modem  Greek.  He  went  thence  to  the 
Holy  Land.  In  1670  he  returned  to  Paris  with 
a  ooUecti<Hi  of  medals,  which  proved  so  inter- 
esting and  valnable  that  be  was  sent  to  get 
more.  lu  1079  he  was  employed  in  the  East 
in  colleoting  manuscripts  for  the  celebrated  Col- 
bert ;  and  at  this  tfane  he  mnst  have  obtained 
his  copy  of  the  ^Arabian  Nights,"  of  which 
he  translated  and  published  a  large  jart,  Ihns 
winning  for  himseu  the  gratitude  of  innumer- 
able goierations  of  the  young.  If,  however, 
we  SMk  to  discover  the  autiior  of  the  ori^nai 
Arabic  work,  we  shall  find  it  impossible.  Even 
the  period  and  the  place  in  which  it  was  writ- 
ten can  only  he  infeired  from  internal  evidence. 
Th&  earliest  known  date  connected  with  it  is 
oootained  in  a  marf^al  note  to  the  copy  of  the 
Arabic  mannsdipt  which  U.  Galland  broo^t 
with  him  from  Syria.  TUs  note  waa  written, 
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as  it  appears,  bj  Wahaba,  a  Syrian  Ghristian  of* 
Tripoli,  in  ^ria,  and  prays  for  Ions  life  for  the 
owner  (at  ftrst  it  was  erroneous^  trandated 
author)  of  the  numosoript.  This  date  is  1684 
A.  D.  In  many  of  the  stories  Haronn  al  Bash- 
id  is  familiarly  spoken  of  and  introdooed 
among  the  characters;  these  must,  t^jerefore, 
have  been  written  some  little  time  after  his 
death.  Id  all  the  stories  tin  ItolMns  an 
mokea  of  as  the  tnie  beUoTersi  and  ChristiaiiSf 
Jewa  and  Qhebera^  or  w«gUn^  ue  treated  as 
inferiors.  It  is,  therefore,  a  neooasarT  conota- 
idon  that  tiie  writer  was  a  Modem.  The  time 
then  most  have  been  after  the  astabUdiment  ot 
the  religion  of  Kohammed,  and  at  least  acsne 
of  the  stories  most  have  been  written  after  the 
time  of  Hsroon  al  Rastud.  Bat  the  most  aoute 
and  carious  remark  npon  this  sobject  has  been 
made  by  the  learned  orientalist,  De  Sapy,  who 
refers  to  the  &ct  that  cofiee  was  not  in  ose  at 
that  time.  Now,  it  is  not  strictly  trae  that  cof- 
fee is  not  mentioned  at  all  in  the  Arabian 
Ni^ts,"  bat  it  is  spoken  of  so  seldom  (only  S 
times  in  all),  and  in  aoch  a  way  as  to  cdiow  it 
to  be  most  probably  the  work  of  a  oc^yist^  or 
in  some  way  an  intMpo^tfioii.  For  certainly 
the  ottering  of  coffee,  which  has  so  Ions  been 
a  neoessaiy  part  of  pdite  ho^tali^  m  the 
Easti  would  neoessarib-  have  wen  introduced 
into  every  story  touching^  as  they  all  do,  npon 
domestic  life.  Coffee  was  not  commonly  need 
in  Arabia  before  1600  A.  T)^  having  been  in- 
trodooed 1464  A.  D.  Tobaooo  is  menticmed 
bat  once,  and  then  bo  very  inoideDtaUy  that  it 
may  very  well  be  considered  an  interpolation. 
As  this  weed  was  not  introdaced  into  England 
until  1665,  its  appearance  in  the  East  mnst 
have  been  at  least  as  late  as  this  epoch.  The 
style  of  the  work  is  not  the  pore  old  Arabic, 
but  the  ordinary  spoken  language  of  Syria  and 
Egypt  From  what  has  been  said,  the  year 
1460  A.  D.  may,  perh^  be  taken  as  the  saf- 
est ufwozimata  date.  As  to  the  country  in 
whiw  this  book  was  writtaa  there  is  oonndap- 
abto  ^flwenoe  of  ndiiiMt  The  learned  V<m 
Hammer  contends  for  F^rna,  De  Saey  for  ^y- 
ria,  and  Lane  for  Egypt  The  first  copy  met 
by  M.  Galland  was  found  in  Syria;  utd  Bagdad 
and  Damascus  are  frequent  Boenes  <tf  action. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  lane  contends  that  t^ 
description  of  Arab  life  at  £^iro,  and  in 
Egjp^  are  so  minutely  aocarate,  that  none  bat 
a  native  of  that  country  ooald  have  written 
the  book.  Perna  and  Uie  Persians  have  so 
little  prominence  in  the  work  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  understand  how  Von  Hammer  can 
believe  that  in  its  present  shwe,  at  least,  it 
CO  old  ever  have  been  written  by  a  native  of 
tliat  country.  Bis  ^eas  are,  bowever,  more 
bnqr  with  the  ultunste  than  the  immediato 
<ni^  of  the  wo^  and  fliia  brin^  w  to  the 
last  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  owuddera- 
tions  oonneoted  with  this  admirable  coUeetion, 
and  that  is,  did  the  author  invent  or  compile 
these  stories?  and  are  theyandent  or  modem 
invflolionBt  A  oarefbl  oonsiderataon  <tf  all  the 


researches  of  the  moet  learned  orimt^ta  must 

bring  oa  to  tlie  coodocion  tJiat  some  were  in- 
rented  by  the  author,  some  cao^t  frtsn  hb 
ctmtemporaries  or  those  immediat^y  ;n«ceding, 
and  that  others  have  come  down  to  as  frcxn 
remote  ages  and  in  various  forms;  these  last  of 
conrBC  being  fitted  with  scenery,  madbinoy, 
dresses,  and  decorations  to  sait  the  age  aDo. 
oovnfay  erf'  the  writer.  Vr.  Hole,  in  his  snail 
bat  moat  kanied  treatise:  Mr.  S^^Uey, 
in  Us  interesting  Uttle  book  "On  the  Trans- 
mifldtm  of  Popular  fictions;**  and  Mr.  I^ie,  in 
the  oopions  and  valuable  notes  to  lua  exodleot 
translation  fmai  the  original  Arabio,  have  ai^ 
plied  us  with  the  materials  for  some  most  ani- 
ons parallds.  In  the  story  at  Bedr  Badm  and 
Johanh  we  find  oar  Homeric  aognaintance 
Oirce,  under  the  name  of  Queen  I^o^  amomng 
httself  by  tiansfMtning  her  lovm  into  animah 
of  various  kinds,  in  the  third  voyage  of 
Bindbad  we  find  our  old  friend  Polyphemus 
under  the  gniae  of  a  black  giant  still  at  bis^  to 
him,  interestinff  entertainmwt  of  crunching  the 
tenderest  travelers  he  can  find.  As  we  know 
that  several  <nF  the  works  of  ttio  Gredan  maa- 
tera  were  trandated  into  Arabit^  HoiW  tu. 
particolar  having  been  translated  into  G^jriao 
by  Theo^iilns  <^  Edessa,  i^ef  astroiKHner  at 
the  ooort  iSinahdee,  the  sooroe  the  shove 
is  evident  The  flying  hme  of  brass  ma^  be 
a  counterpart  of  P^SBUs;  but  there  is  a  carious 
passage  in  Plato,  as  quoted  by  Larcber  in  his 
notes  to  Herodotus,  in  which  that  author  makes 
Gyges,  a  poor  shepherd,  to  have  penetrated  into 
the  palace  of  king  Oaodanles  by  means  of  a  ring 
which  rendered  him  invisible,  and  which  he 
found  npon  the  finger  of  a  dead  man  enclosed 
in  a  horse  of  bronze.  This  is  curious  inasmoch 
as  it  is  an  Asiatic  story  qaoted  by  a  Greek  as 
esrly  as  S90  B.  0.  This  makes  no  mention,  it 
is  true^  of  the  horse  as  a  flyii^  one,  bat  a  coun- 
terpart to  the  ring  is  found  in  the  cap  confer- 
ring invisibility  In  the  stmy  of  Hassan  el  Ba&> 
rsfa,  «ad  was  alreadyftndliar  to  as  la  the  sttMT 
of  Jack  the  Giant  ElUer.  The  flyii«  home  is 
also  fomd  in  Chancer  (1838-1400X  in  bis  BUay 
of  "Gsmbnscan  bold."  We  find  him  also 
(Olavilefio  ABgero^  the  Wooden-pin  Wing- 
bearer)  in  Cervantes  (164T-1616).  The  esc^ 
of  Sindbad  from  the  cave  in  his  fourth  voyage  is 
evidentiy  taken  firom  Flntarch*s  accunnt  oS  the 
escape  of  Ar^tomeues,  and  the  idea  of  the  sar- 
viving  wife  or  hasband  being  buried  alive  with 
the  dead  may  very  well  liave  come  to  the 
author  from  the  suttee  of  the  HindoosL  Ein- 
deraley's  specimens  of  Indian  literatare  fomiah 
us,  in  the  detectitm  of  Nella  lU^ah  by  his 
skin  in  cooking  a  partionlar  dish,  the  sooroe 
perhaps  <^  the  detection  of  Bedteddln,  and 
this  is  stated  to  be  a  story  a£  the  highest 
antiquity.  The  aoooant  of  the  monntain  of 
loadrtone  is  to  be  found  in  PUur  (Geog.  viL). 
Ser&pion  also  speaks  of  this.  That  immense 
bird,  the  roc,  or  ruch,  or  rnkh,  is  qtoken  of 
still  more  extravanntiy  by  other  AraUan 
writes,  as  quoted  1^  Hodtirt  in  hb  Hiei^ 
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osolcon.   Th9  (dd  trmraller  Karoo  Polo  (1980- 
18S8)   taDn  throogfa  a  whole  61iB|itor  d» 
macttma  one  ruM.    One  of  iti  fefttAera  was 
12  paces  in  length,  and  its  food  was  el^dunta, 
which  it  oaoght  and  flev  awaj  with.  The 
BtuT  <3X  the  valley  of  diamonds  and  of  the 
Tnethod  of  getting  them,  hj  pieoee  of  flesh 
thrown  into  It  and  afterward  bronght  np  hy 
IkirdB,  is  to  he  found  in  a  work  written  hy 
Epiphanina,  bishop  (^Salamia  (408  A.  D.)  Hr. 
"W.  H.  Morley,  in  a  note  to  Hx.  Lane,  pays 
-that  he  has  found  one  of  these  storiee  in  a  ool- 
lection  of  Fenian  tales,  and  the  Persian  prefiuw 
to  this  hook  dedares  that  it  was  written  in  the 
Pehleri  (anoient  Persian)  tongae.   In  the  year 
SS6  mqpt  probably,  of  the  Eegira,  960  A.  D., 
it  was  translated  into  the  Dari  langoage.  The 
antborof  the  preboe  thm  meatiDns  that  he 
luis  rmdered  it  into  modem  ^rrian.    It  ia 
flleady  ahown  flxmt  a  panage  in  the  Qolden 
Meadows  of  El-Hesondee  (877  R  987  A.  D.), 
that  a  Ferflian  coUeotion  of  stories  called  Hezar 
Aisaneh,  in  Arabia  Elf  Khnrafeh,  the  Thoorand 
Fanoifid  Btories,  existed  before  the  Arabian 
Ni^ta.   This  passage  was  muoh  dwelt  npon 
hy  von  Hammer,  hot  considered  aa  altogether 
inooodosiTe  by  De  Saoy.   y<Hi  Hammer  has, 
howevtf,  discovered  another  passage  in  the 
FihrUt  whioh  so  clearly  identifies  the  Per- 
nan  Hezar  Afianeh  in  its  plot  at  least  with  the 
Arabian  Nights,  that  there  is  no  longer  soy 
room  to  doubt  that  the  general  plan  and  many 
of  the  storiee  mnst  hare  been  borrowed  from 
this  older  oolleotion.    They  are  oalled  the 
Thotuand  and  One  Nights,  but  all  the  stories 
that  have  heoi  disoovered  tbna  ftr  make  only 
568.    As  the  aothor  of  the  faow- 
erer,  remarks,  more  than  one  night  was  wor 
anmed  in  relating  one  story.  Of  the  different 
English  translations,  the  old  one  from  Galluid 
contains  onr  old  favorites ;  that  of  Lane  ia  val- 
oable  for  the  closeness  of  its  trtuislation,  letting 
us  stall  farther  into  the  arcana      eastern  life. 
The  Oalontta  translation  by  Torrens  and  Uao- 
uaogbton  has  verrified,  and  in  many  instances 
very  well,  the  poetical  extracts,  giving  us  also 
many  details  omitted  in  the  preceding. 

ARABIGI,  or  Akabuks.  The  gospel  was 
introdaoed  into  Arabia  at  a  very  early  date. 
Paul  was  there  Immediately  after  his  conver- 
sion (QaL  L  17V  We  do  not  know  that  he  es- 
tablUied  any  ofanndi  there.  EnseUoa  says  (voL 
TL19),  that(Sl^  "A  soldier  handed  a  letter 
both  to  Demetrios  (bishop  <^  Alexandria),  and 
to  the  prefeot  of  EgTpt,  irom  the  govmtw  tit 
Arabia,  the  purport  of  which  was  that  he 
■hoold  send  Origen  to  him  in  all  haste,  in  order 
to  oommanloato  to  him  his  doctrine.  Wtwre- 
fore  be  was  sent  by  them."  Berylloa,  who  was 
Uahop  of  Bostra,  in  Arabia,  began  soon  to  in- 
troduce certain  Arian  doctrines  among  Ihe  Ara- 
bians, which  were  readily  embraced.  The  fol- 
lowers of  Beryllos  received  the  name  Arabid. 
Th«7  denied  the  divinity  o£  Ohrist  affirmed 
that  tbe  soul  dies  with  the  body,  and  is  raised 
to  life  again  with  it  in  the  xesurreotion.  Origeo. 
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contended  with  BeryUns,  and  a  synod  oon- 
demned  the  Arabid  as  heretics. 

ABAOAN,  a  town  of  British  India,  fonnetly 
o^tital  of  the  provinee  tt  Araoan,  on  the  east 
ooast  <tf  the  bay  of  Bengd.  The  provhioe  Is 
subject  to  immense  quantities  of  rain,  and  Is 
oonaeqnently  unhealthy.  Its  soil  is  the  property 
of  the  Bast  India  ocHnpaoy*  Aooording  to  the 
native  annals,  Aracan  was  onoe  a  langdom 
whioh  extended  over  part  of  Ohina  and  Ben^^ 
The  conntry  then  c(a]itiuned  8,000,000  inhab- 
itants.  The  town  of  Aracan  lies  on  a  branch 

the  Aracan  river,  in  a  district  whioh  for  200 
miles  is  one  vast  mass  of  vegetation,  mad,  and 
marsh.  The  inhabitants  of  Aracan  are  nearly 
all  able  to  read  and  write,  and  are  Bnddists. 
They  export,  chiefly  to  Bengal,  ivon-,  gold,  di- 
ver, salt,  young  hnse^  and  rioe.  ui  1646  the 
sbiiHneutB  of  the  latter  artide  amounted  in 
prioe  to  £130,000. 

ABAOATI,  a  port  of  BrasiL  on  the  Rio  Ja- 
gnaribe,  in  the  province  of  Oeara,  about  10 
miles  from  the  sea,  4°  SI'  8.  long.  87°  48' 
W.  It  has  6  church efl,  and  a  very  fine  town- 
halL  Its  exports  are  mainly  cotton  and  htdes. 
Of  the  former,  about  800,000  It^.  are  shipped 
annually,  and  of  the  latter,  some  2,000  skms. 
Its  trade  would  be  much  more  ocmdderable,  but* 
for  the  difficult  and  dangerous  navigation  of  the 
river,  whioh  has  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  with  only  8 
feet  of  water.  It  is  subject  to  severe  floods  dur- 
ing the  rdny  seasons.  Poptdation,  abont  5,000. 
The  name  Araoati  is  also  applied  to  a  river,  in 
the  same  province,  which,  after  a  course  of  about 
120  mila^  raters  the  Atlantio  1^  two  months. 

ARAOATSOHA,a  plant  foond  in  the  Andes. 
It  is  desraibed  as  bdng  more  nutritive  than  the 
potato,  whidt  is  also  indigenous  to  that  eonntry. 
The  Bc^  in  wtddi  it  grows  most  oongenially  b 
moist  and  light.  It  is  onltivated  in  Qermany. 
Oondderable  interest  has  been  excited  among 
naturaUsts  and  sdentifle  men,  by  the  fbct  that 
this  plant  has  also  been  discovered  growing  na- 
tive in  the  country  of  Sus,  on  the  north  mde  of 
the  Atlae^  and  is  called  by  the  Arabians,  ant- 
eatteha,  or  attehi^  which  su;nifics  the  "dipr 
root."  How  has  it  happened  that  this  plant  la 
dedgnated  by  the  same  name  among  two  na- 
tions so  wi^y  separated  by  an  intervening 
seat  Does  it  tltfow  ll^t  on  tbe  andent 
nanliod  knowledge  of  the  AraUan^  or  does  it 
tell  of  geological  conditions  ot  the  earth  in  for- 
mer days,  by  wUoh  ^ese  two  great  bodies  of 
land  were  once  united  t 

ABACHKB,  a  Lydian  mdden,  who  was  &- 
moos  f<»-  her  skill  in  tbe  art  of  weaving.  She 
diallenged  tGneora,  and  wove  a  piece  of  doth 
on  whidi  tbe  amours  of  the  gods  were  repre- 
sented. This  work  was  so  fanltless  that  Mi- 
nerva, jeepairing  of  being  able  to  excel  it,  tore 
it  to  atoms,  wEneon  Araehne  hung  heradf. 
The  goddess,  however,  loosened  the  rope,  and 
saved  the  life  of  Araohne,  but  notwithstanding 
this,  the  rope  was  transformed  into  a  oobwel^ 
and  the  maiden  into  a  Bidder,  that  inseot  whidi 
lOnerva  most  bated. 
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ABAUllKU)A(Gr.apiiyv9,kipider,aad«dM, 
reeembUmce),  a  dm  of  mTertebrated  animals 
beloDgimg  to  the  aiHonlota.  TMi  ol&as  indadea 
nnders,  mitea,  and  soorpions.  The  araohnida 
differ  from  ioseota  in  haviDg  no  antennn ;  in 
Cbe  number  of  e^es  bung,  in  moat  q>eoie8, 8: 
and,  even,  when  only  ^  never  being  plaioea 
laterally  on  tlie  head;  in  tLe  legs  bwig  osa^ 
ally  8,  although,  in  stxne  spedes,  6,  and  in  o th- 
ere 10  ;  in  their  respiratorr  ^>parata0  oou- 
dsdng  of  TsAatod  tnooMB.  Tba  ^eater 
ber  of  the  araohnida  are  oamivorooa.  Scsne 
paradtto  qmiaL  snoh  ai  tha  minote  panuita 
mitea,  are  flmtabed  with  a  so^er,  in  some 
reepeoU  ccaistmoted  like  that  ot  the  gadflj. 
In  otiier  spedea  thwe  is  a  pair  of  upper  jaws 
and  a  pair  ot  mido' Jaws  oanylng  jomted  feel- 
era,  and  between  thten  a  sort  of  tcmgae, 
fiMined  by  a  prcjeotion  from  the  breast  At 
the  back  of  the  month  there  is  a  piece  of  homy 
textore,  termed  by  Bavigay,  Latraille,  and  An- 
doain,  the  pharynsBf  forming  the  entranoa  into 
the  galleL  The  goUet,  the  stomach,  and  tha 
intestines,  nm  in  a  direct  line  frcaathe  pharynx 
to  the  Tent.  In  the  greater  number  of  arachnida 
there  is  a  oomplete  drcolafcory  system  of  ar- 
teries and  reoeiviog  Tdns,  retoming  blood. 
The  tflmirafcory  t^gana  ban  S  peenHaritieE^ 
on  which  LatnOle  established  his  8  great 
divjUmis  of  araohnida  (pulmenmria  and  trwA*- 
'  aria).  The  pulmonaria,  which  Stnna-Diink- 
heim  and  Leon  Dnfour  plaoe  in  the  1st  or 
chief  dividon,  oompriaee  the  nomerons  qpeoies 
(tf  spiders  and  the  soorpionB.  Their  reaidratory 
awaratoB  oonsiats  of  small  caTities  formed  by 
the  onion  of  triangnlar  lamime  of  extarenie  thin- 
ness. The  division  fbnushed  with  air-pipes 
(traohearia)  rimilar  to  those  of  inseots,  comprises 
the  harrest-^iders,  or  shepherd-spidwt,  niitea, 
and  other  genera.  *^  The  presence  of  tradieffi,  or 
i^-pipea,"  saysLatraille,  "exdndesaD  oomplete 
drcolatioD ;  that  is,  the  distiibntion  of  blood 
to  different  parts,  and  its  return  ftom  the  res- 
pirattwy  oi»uu  to  the  heart."  The  eyes  of 
thaaracbi^  are  all  rinqdsu  In  tiia  greater 
munber  of  spiders  th«'  are  8  in  nmnb^;  bat 
in  some  they  are  6 ;  m  others  they  are  <Mily 
2.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  organs  <tf  hear- 
ing in  araohnida,  althongh  it  has  been  well 
aaoertuned  that  theae  ammals  do  hear.  IbJe 
spiders  are  always  mnoh  nnsllH'  than  the 
females.  The  p<upi,  or  feelers,  of  the  nmle 
are  famished  with  organs  of  Tsrions  forms^ 
nsoally  bol^^  at  the  tip;  the  feelen  of 
the  female  gradnally  taper  to  a  point  The 
e^  of  spiders,  not  having  a  hard  sbelL  are 
soft  and  ocMupresBible.  B^ra  bdng  laid,' 
they  lie  in  toe  egg-hag,  sqneeaed  tc^ether 
and  flattened,  within  the  ^ider^  body,  but  as- 
■ome  the  globnlor  form  after  beiiw  latd.  The 
Ismala  ^cter,  in  preparing  a  n%8t  ibr  her  egg^ 
uses  her  own  body  as  ^miA  nsee  ita  body  to 
give  form  and  proper  riaa  to  its  nest  The 
eggs  enlnded  from  a  cavity  Jnst  beUnd  the 
breast  The  hatching  of  the  egga  d  one 
ipedes  (the  ^pstra  dMUMw)  hia  dmd  teoel 
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wiUi  ean^  and  the  aoeoeedve  evofaitkn  of 
the  embryo  dented  with  sUll,  by  K.  Har- 
old, <rf  Marburg.  The  systematic  chusifioatian 
of  arachnida  can  hardly  be  deemed  perfect  in  ha 
present  form,  but  that  of  I^treille  being  deem- 
ed the  best,  is  generally  adopted.  He  arranges 
the  arachnida  into  two  ordera — fvlmona 
ria  and  iraehearia.  He  snbdivides  tha  &«t 
order,  arachnids  ptUmonoria^  into  2  fiunilie^ 
wider  the  names  of  amamdct  and  ped^Mipi. 
Th»  artmeida  indode  our  common  q)idera,  hav- 
ing palpi  simple,  pedifonn;  mandiUe^  armed 
with  amovahfe  and  peribrated  daw,  ennttiBg 
apoiaaDoos  Hqirid;  attdcnnui,  InartieDlatie^  tw- 
imnatiDg  by  spinnerets.  The  imi2»mi^  bidnd- 
ing  the  socvpions  and  their  alues,  nave  the  ab- 
dinnen  artioQlate^  wit^ont  spinnerets;  pi^ 
prodnoed,  ohdlifiwm  (ekda,  claw),  or  di^ed 
like  pincers;  mandibles,  with  a  movaUe 
The  fleo(md  ordw.  irvMUuarta,  has  been  variooa^ 
anbdivided  by  diflsuent  natttiaUsts.  It  indodes 
varions  ibrma  <tf  shepherd -iq^ders  and  aea-qii- 
ders,  mites,  and  ticks;  trae  nutes,  garden-mite^ 

SddeNDitea,  wood-mites ;  tme  tiolm,  plant* 
oks,  water^du,  harvesMacks^  ftlse  seoipi- 
onSjbook^oorpions;  ahepherd-qndBni  aea  apt- 
ders,  and  paradtao  sea-Wttders. 

ARAQUAHI,  aamalirivarof  Bnuil,in  the 
provinoe  of  Ifinaa  Geraes.  wUdi  has  its  soorae 
in  the  Sierra  daa  Esmerddas,  abontlat  17°  80^ 
a.  long.  ^*>W.,  and  nmningH.S.IUla  into  the 
Jeonitinhontra.  It  isaboid  200  ndka  inlength, 
and  snffidently  deep  to  be  lendoed  eadly  navt- 
gable  for  at  least  100  miles. 

ARAD,  OiDi^  a  town  «id  bishop's  see,  capi- 
tal of  the  distnct  of  Arad,  Hongary.  It  hss  a 
oonsiderable  amomtt  d  trade  io  cattle,  and  a 
Cur  seoond  ooly  to  the  ftits  of  Pesth  and 
Debreodtt.  Pop.  16,400.— Nkw  Asu}  is  ede- 
brated  for  ita  fortress,  which  is  nsed  as  a  stated 
prison  for  Avstaian  political  cinders. 

ARAFAT,  or  Okphat  (ra^tnde),  a  moontain 
in  Arabia  near  ICeooa,  a  pUgrimage  to  whidi  ia 
ei\}cnned  npon  aU  who  viait  Hut  dty.  Tina 
moontain  la  a  gramtie  hOl  only  about  200  feet 
high  above  the  plain.  On  the  vidt  of  Barck- 
bardt  (1614i)  dnring  the  time  of  an  annual  pil- 
grimage, he  ooonted  nearly  8,000  tenta,  vrhila 
at  the  same  time  he' estimated  that  the  mi|}ori^ 
d  the  vidtora  were  without  tents.  Amwg  tw 
motley  crowd  he  asoertained  that  at  least  40 
langnagea  were  Bpoken.  The  area  of  the  moon- 
tain  is  not  large  enough  to  hold  the  jqlgrims. 
The  pilgrimage  oooapiea  8  days  ftam  Meeca. 
On  the  sectHid  day,  the  ceremony  of  the  sermon 
on  the  mount  is  observed.  The  cadi  of  Meoea 
nsually  preaches  the  sermon,  riding  first  npon 
a  oamd  the  entire  length  of  the  stone  steps 
which  ascend  the  moontani,  to  the  aunuut 
Hearing  this  senoMH  is  the  great  point  of  the 
{ulgrimage^  and  omfin  die  name  of  ba^  ON^ 
glim).  There  la  a  traditkn  anung  the  H»- 
nammedana  that  on  thiw  uAovntain  fint 
met  Eve  again,  after  a  s^HVation  of  120  yean 
imme^atdyfidlowlng  the  e^Kildott  from  Fank- 
disOk  On  the  summit  ia  a  ohapel,  which,  ma- 
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Belt   It  was  rifled  in  1807  by  the  Wihabeee. 

ABACK),  Doimnqux  Fbutqois  Jbut,  a  oele* 
bnted  Vrmoh  pfayaoiat  and  statesman,  late  di- 
rector of  Hm  obeervator7  at  Paris,  born  Feb. 
88, 1766,  in  tiie  TiUage  of  Estagd^ear  Per- 
pignaUf  died  in  Paris  Oct.  2, 1858.  He  display- 
ed from  his  earliest  childhood  those  remarkar 
bid  powers  of  mind  which  sabsequently  von  for 
bim  the  highest  rank  amon^  the  ecientiflo  men 
of  the  centory.  After  having  studied  math 6- 
matios  at  home,  and  at  the  college  of  Per^ 
plgnan,  he  entered,  in  1808,  the  polytechnic 
s(£ool.  On  leaving  it,  in  1806,  he  was  appoint- 
ed secretary  of  the  board  of  longitude,  and  in 
1806  he  was  ohaigedwith  finishing,  in  coqjnno- 
tion  with  Biot,  the  measnrement  of  the  arc  of 
the  meridian,  bemn  by  Delambre  and  M6ciiaip, 
ma  tiie  bans  of  the  deramai  m^rioal  ^stem  ol 
France.  Three  years  were  thoa  qwnt,  not 
withont  risk  of  his  life,  and  not  withont  fto- 
qnent  loss  of  liberty,  from  the  ezoited  poHtioal 
state  of  affitirs  on  the  borders  of  France  and 
In  1809,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  he  was 
elected  member  of  the  French  institute,  and 
Boon  after  amwinted  professor  at  the  polytech- 
nic school.  In  1880  ne  became  perpetoal  sec* 
rotary  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  director 
of  the  observatory,  a  post  which  he  retuned  to 
the  last  AJthongh  thns  directly  concerned  in 
astronomy,  his  active  mind  embraced  the  circle 
of  physical  soieaoes,  and  he  rendered  ^>ecial 
services  to  optics,  by  his  own  experiments,  and 
by  his  inflaence  over  others,  ana  especially  by 
directing  the  labors  of  Fresnel  and  Halns.  He 
was  the  first  to  reoosnize  the  valae  of  Toong^ 
opticalpapers.  He  also  inresti^ied  magnetioal 
phenomena,  and  made  some  oontribauons  to 
meteorolcqrf ,  especially  in  connection  irith  eleO' 
trioity.  The-  colors  of  polarized  light,  the  ap- 
plication of  polarization  as  a  test  of  the  orimi 
of  light,  the  experimental  pnxtf  of  the  retarda> 
tion  of  light  in  dense  medinma^  the  ^paruit 
magnetism  of  copper  rotatingnear  a  permanent 
magnet,  the  inflaence  of  the  anrora  upon  ttie 
needle,  are  among  the  points  on  which  Arago*a 
labors  were  crowned  with  the  most  brillUmt 
anccees.  The  last  three  years  of  his  life,  he 
'  was  nnable,  through  blindness,  and  other  snf- 
fiorings,  to  devote  to  scientiflo  study.  He  was 
the  anthor  of  more  than  60  distinot  memoirs  on 
Taiiona  loanches  of  sdenoe.  He  established, 
in  eonofft  with  K.  Gay-Lnssac^  in  1816,  the  Jst^ 
■ofat  de  phutigw  «t  dt  chime.  In  18S8  the 
jliMMMtns  tfu  MraoH  dm  Imf^tuday  and  Let 
eompttt  rmdut  Mtdemadaim  were,  on  his  ar- 
gent reoommendation,  oc»nmenoed  by  the  acad- 
emy in  1886.  His  celebrated  essay  on  Le  phf- 
nomins  det  anneaux  cohr(a  appeared  in  the 
Mitaoirtt  ^AreueU,  which  also  iiod  Humboldt, 
Laplace,  BerthoUet^  Ohi^td,  and  other  emi- 
nent men,  as  contributors.  The  famons  article 
in  the  "Edinbui^  £ncy61opa»i^"  on  the  po- 
larization of  light,  is  from  the  pen  of  Arago. 
As  Beoretaiy  ^  the  academy,  he  pronoDnoed 
hittMieit  enlo^  on  his  ptedeosnor  Fomier, 


pdr&  &&,  i^Mh  are  ctmudered  as  models  of 
the  kind.  His  oomj^ete  wwks  are  now  in 
ooone  ofpaUicaticm  at  "PttiB,  nnder  the  direc- 
tion of  Bsrral,  and  a  German  translatiott  hj- 
Hankel  Is  announced  at  Leipsio,  as  well  as 
an  Enf^h  translation  at  London.  From  the 
royal  society  of  London  he  received  the  Oopley 
medaL  an  honor  never  before  conferred  upon  a 
French  man  of  soienoe.  When  Napdeon,  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  thoaght  of  emigrating 
to  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  devoting 
the  remainder  of  his  life  to  soieatiflc  pursoits, 
he  invited  Arago  to  accompany  bim,  and  when 
this  intention  was  foiled  by  Engiaad,  Sfonge 
wdeavored  in  vain  to  prevw  upon  Arago  to 
follow  the  ex-emperor  to  St.  Heleua.  On  the 
outbreak  ct  the  revolution  of  1880,  we  find 
Arago  eqwndng  the  cause  of  the  pe<qile.  In 
1881  he  was  eleeted  member  {tf  the  ohunber  of 
dnnitiea  1^  his  native  dq»«tment(tf  Vjt6oA»- 
Onentales.  Here  he  took  his  seat  on  the  ex- 
treme I^  on  ib»  ride  of  Lafitte  and  Dupont 
de  l*Eare,  and  soon  became  a  prominent  leader 
of  the  oppomtion.  He  deliverod  many  memo- 
rable speeches  in  behalf  of  science  and  educa- 
tion, and  in  the  political  qnesUons  of  the  day  he 
strenuously  opposed  all  encroachments  upon  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  denounced,  as  such, 
the  government  monopoly  of  railways,  and  the 
project  of  the  fortiflcationa  of  Paris.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  parliamentary  fhnctions,  he  was  a 
member  of  tae  ooonoil-general  of  the  Seine,  of 
whiohhewaspresideatuntil  1849.  Thedeolara- 
tion  of  the  ooonoU  in  favor  of  the  emandpation 
of  sUTeSiWaB  exclnrive^dae  to  Arago's  inatm- 
meotality.  'B»  took  a  conqticnous  part  in  the 
movement  which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  Louia 
Philippe,  and  on  Feb.  fl4L  1848,  be  became  a 
memtier  of  the  providonai  government,  and  d- 
fidated  first  as  minister  of  marine,  and  after- 
ward presided  at  the  same  time  over  the  war 
departaient.  He  belonged  to  the  republican 
wing  of  Marrast  and  Marie,  who  opposed  the 
theories  of  the  socialists,  and  advoi»ted  libe- 
ral institutions,  as  they  exist  in  the  United 
States.  The  department  of  the  PjT6n6es-Orl- 
en tales  chose  him  as  representative  to  the  na- 
tional assembly.  When  the  provisional  gov- 
emmoit  relinquished  the  reins  of  power,  the 
aaseml^  wpmited  him  member  of  the  exeou- 
tive  oommuskm.  In  this  podti<ai  he  displayed 
great  personal  oonrage  dnring  the  bloock  d^ 
ofJune^l848.  HeopposedtheeleotifHiofLoius 
Napoleon  to  the  preddenoy,  and,  discontented 
with  the  turn  which  politics  were  then  taking  in 
France,  he  gradually  ceased  to  take  part  In  public 
afiUrs.  But  he  proved  true,  to  tiie  last,  to  his 
republican  creed,  and  refused  to  take  the  oath 
to  the  government  of  Louis  NiqMleon.  In  May, 
1863,  he  addressed  a  letter  on  this  sabject  to 
the  minister  of  public  instraotion,  wMch  was 
&vorabIy  received,  the  government  exonerating 
him  from  the  oath  of  alle^ance,  withont  de- 
|ffiring  him  of  hia  office  as  director  of  the  ob- 
aembny.  Wa  dettii  was  depl<»«d  as  a  €»• 
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lamity  by  loren  of  Boienoe  all  otw  tiie  world, 
He  left  ibe  reputation  of  a  generons  rdatiTe 
and  friend,  an  eloquent  teadier,  an  indefatiga- 
ble worker  in  the  realosiB  of  Boienoe^d  a  brave 
soldier  in  the  annv  of  hamanitj.  He  poeeeased 
in  a  high  degree  the  warmth  ca  feeling  which  u 
the  q>eMal  atbibnte  of  the  oUldreD  of  the  south, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  was  reinaikable  fyt 
ftpeooliar  tenairftjr  of  faiteBeet  His  leotnrea  oa 
sdenoe  bIwatb  attraoted  crowds  of  eager  Ustui- 
era.  In  addition  to  the  vast  storea  (tf  knowledge 
which  he  unfolded  before  the  andienoi^  there  was 
an  irredstible  roagDetistnin  his  presenoe  andnt- 
taranoe.  II.  Emvahuxl,  son  of  the  preoe^n^ 
bom  at  Parifl,  Ang.  6, 1812.  He  ia  an  aeocat,  ana 
was  elected  member  of  the  oonnoil  of  adToeates. 
His  name  as  well  as  his  opinions  and  tendencies 
caosed  him  to  be  retained  in  several  politioal 
oases  of  importanoe.  In  1889  he  defended 
Barbds  and  Martin  Bernard.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  revolntion  of  1S48,  and,  on  the 
morning  of  Feb.  24,  protested  from  the  bal- 
conT  of  the  Jfatiffnat  against  the  abdication 
of  Lonis  PhiKppe,  declared  the  monarohj 
extinct,  and  called  for  a  provisional  govern- 
ment He  was  at  once  ^pointed  by  Ida  re- 
pnblioan  ftiends  to  oppose  the  proclamation  of 
tiie  regency,  and  ran  to  the  pataii  rowU  with 
Sarrans,  Jan.,  Ofaux,  and  Dumiril.  They  ar- 
rived at  the  door  of  the  chamber  in  time  to 
see  the  dnohess  of  Orleans  and  her  son  enter. 
When  H.  Dapin  had  read  from  the  tribune  the 
abdication  which  announced  the  r^enoy,  Em- 
manuel Arago  rose  and  loudly  pro^imed  that 
royalty  was  by  this  act  extinct,  and  that  the 
people  objected  to  a  regenoy.  Lamartine  and 
other  deputjes  followed,  and  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment was  oiganized  on  the  spot,  the 
dnohess  of  Orieans  and  the  royal  dokes  making 
th^  wsy  oat  in  the  tomtdt  of  debate.  In  a 
few  days  it  was  announced  in  Paris  that  I^ona 
was  in  a  most  excited  state  owing  to  the  stop* 
page  <^  trade  and  the  destitution  of  the  work- 
men, and  Arago  was  Instantly  deqiatohed 
by  the  provisional  government  as  commissary 
general,  with  plenary  powers  to  act  according 
to  his  discretion,  fining  that  (the  question 
being  one  of  food)  the  danger  was  imminent^ 
Ara^  consulted  with  the  mayor  of  Lyons,  the 
receiver  general,  and  the  inspector  general  of 
finances,  and  gave  an  order  on  the  receiw 
general  for  a  snm  of  600,000  francs,  to  be  im- 
mediately applied  in  relief  of  the  distress.  This 
action  was  snbsequently  misrepreeented  and 
made  the  sal^ect  of  forioos  party  invective. 
He  waa  elected  a  membw  of  the  legislative  as- 
sembly for  the  Pjriniee- Oriental^  and  was 
despatohed  to  Berlin  as  envoy  extraordinary. 
He  reid^ned  on  the  election  of  Louis  Napoleim 
u  president,  and,  returning  to  Paris,  has  con- 
tinued in  steadyopposition  to  Louis  Kapoleon's 
gpvemraent.  III.  Etibnnx,  brodier  of  Domi- 
niqae,  born  at  Perpignan,  Feb.  7, 1808,  a  dra- 
matic author.  He  stndied  at  Lor^ze,  and  under- 
took a  course  of  chemistry  at  the  pt^ytechnio 
school,  which  he  abmptiy  quitted  f<nr  the  pvpoae 
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of  Jtrfning  the  secret  eodetiesu  He  due  tltrer 
himself  into  a  literary  career,  and  in  1834  he  pot 
forth  a  melodrama  and  a  comic  vaudeville,  irkii 
success  was  complete.  He  established  two  sadri. 
cal  journals,  La  Lorgnette  and  Figaro.  He  ns 
afterward  director  of  the  Vandeville  aotil  it  m 
burned  down-  He  has  written  no  len  than  120 
tiieatiical  pteoea.  ffiBiiKwtpretaitaoD8,tho^ 
perii^M  not  most  snoooasfiJ  pieee^  islsiinrf*- 
eratiM^  a  five  act  comedy,  produced  at  tin 
TKSatre  Ih-ai^aia.  In  1880  he  dosed  luatlU' 
atre  to  join  in  the  pHopuIar  movement  and  ^ 
tribnted  the  theatrical  stock  of  arms  to  tin 
people  during  the  8  days.  Hie  »al  vu  (dj 
inflamed,  not  extinguished,  by  the  share  he  hid 
in  tiie  revolution  of  1880,  and  he  was  amcng 
the  most  pronduent  to  ngnalize  his  diau- 
proral  of  we  shortcomings  of  the  LotiiB^- 
Ippe  government;  which  marked  its  aeon 
ot  his  hostility  1^  cancelling  his  theitriol 
license  in  1840.  The  S^ormt^  daily  denu- 
aratic  journal,  was  founded  by  Etieons  Anfo, 
He  was  of  course  one  of  tiie  prime  movenin 
the  rerdatiMi  of  1848,  and  was  placed  ia  tti 
direction  of  the  {K»t  office,  an  ^pointaeBt 
whioh  he  fined  witiLintflgri^.  InlSiShem 
concerned  in  tbe  reT<dutionary  movemeDt  of 
June,  which  was  pat  down  by  Gen,  OaoffP- 
nier.  In  consequence  of  this  he  went  into 
exile.  IV.  jAo^tma  E-nENirB  Viotob,  slMTrthcr 
of  Dominique,  bora  March,  1790,  at  Estagel, 
died  in  Paris,  Jan.  1856.  At  an  early  a«  ho 
devoted  himself  to  literature.  When  on);  96 
years  of  age,  he  made  an  artist's  tour  thiou^ 
various  countries  of  the  Mediterranean,  ui 
1817  he  went  a  voyage  in  tbe  exploriog  vmA 
Uranie  as  draughtsman  to  the  ezpe^tioD.  Its 
Uranie  was  wrecked  at  tKe  UcMueeas,  md  M. 
Arago  experienced  his  frill  share  of  troahlemd 
privation,  and  did  not  retam  to  EYaMsnDta 
1821.  After  his  ratom  to  ftenoe,  be  iwded 
at  Bordeanx  and  Tonlonse.  He  oontiaud  s 
life  of  literary  activity  even  after  tiie  total  1« 
oi  his  right,  which  h^>pened  in  1887*  ^' 
wrote  sevwal  theatricalpiM^  " 
of  the  voyage  of  the  Uranie.  Hb  m"*  ^' 
tereating  work  from  the  droomBlaiMW  un- 
der which  it  was  written,  is  Straeenin  d'» 
cnmgU :  Voyage  autour  du  monde. 
a  brother  of  Dominique,  bom  1788,  died  Jnly  9, 
1886.  He  was  a  snb-treasnrer  in  Perpigw^ 
and,  having  been  deprived  of  his  appoint- 
ment on  a  dennnciation  which  aubM^smtiy 
turned  out  to  be  &lse,  be  embariud  U»  a«f 
Orleans,  and,  joining  Mina,  became  a g«"™" 
Qie  Mexican  aervice  in  tiie  war  of  IndepsDwM^ 
where  he  rendered  eminent  servioea,  and  wen 
a  hi^  miUtaTT  rcxnttaticm.  , 

AKAGON,  once  a  kiiwdoni,  now  a 
province  in  the  north  of  %ain.  ItsextentB 
about  16,000  sq.  miles:  pop.  in  1849,  WT.lia 
It  ia  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  IVreMes,  w 
the  E.  by  Catalonia,  and  on  the  W.  \>7 
varre.   The  surfiioe  ia  irregular  frwn  the  M- 
merous  spurs  of  the  Pyrenees 
beside  which  it  is  vspmtai  from  «» 
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convert  it  almost  into  a  basin.  The  PTreaean 
chain  in  Aragon  reaches  a  great  altitudeiJtB 
peaks  exceeding  11,000  feet  in  he^ht.  The 
prorinoe  is  watered  bj  nomerons  affluents  of 
the  Ebro,  the  Haecha,  Jalon,  Hnerra,  Agaaa, 
Uartin,  Gaadalnpe,  and  Matarrana,  the  Gall^, 
Oinca,  XUoca,  Alomacid,  and  Tuna.  There  is  a 
canal  in  the  province,  which  was  ooinmenced 
in  1520  by  Charles  Y.,  and  which,  had  it  been 
completed  according  to  the  ori^^nal  design, 
would  he  a  noble  work ;  but  it  was  for  s  long 
time  in  abeyance,  and  has  stopped  short  cf  its 
object,  which  was  to  reach  the  sea  at  Tortosa, 
and  Aunish  a  maritime  outlet  for  the  province. 
It  extends  from  Tudda  to  near  Saetago  and 
Tauste.  Its  average  width  is  69  feet,  its  depth 
9  feet.  It  is  mostly  lined  by  high,  thick  walls, 
ai^  crosses  the  Jalon  river  by  an  aqueduct  4,800 
feet  in  length.  The  productions  of  Aragon  are 
grain,  flax,  and  hemp,  of  good  Quality,  wine,  and 
various  dye  stuffs.  The  mineral  prodnctions  are 
iron,  quicksilver,  lead^  copper,  cobalt,  marble, 
and  coal.  The  mines  ^d  quarries  are  indiffer- 
ently worked,  the  chief  bemg  one  of  rock  salt 
near  Remolinos.  Cattle  are  not  very  plentiful, 
but  sheep  are  bred  in  considerable  numbers. 
The  mountains  and  forests  abound  in  game. 
Aragon  is  divided  into  three  provinces,  Huesca, 
Bar^ossa,  and  Terud.  The  principal  city  is 
the  famous  Saragossa.  The  history  of  Aragon 
forms  an  important  part  of  the  history  of  Sjuin. 
Intersected  by  the  direct  military  road  connect- 
ing Spain  with  France,  it  has  been  affected  by 
all  the  changes  of  government  through  whim 
the  whole  country  has  passed.  It  has  been 
under  the  sway  of  the  Roman,  Carthaginian, 
Goth,  and  Arab.  The  Aragonese  were  not, 
however,  worsted  in  their  contests  witJi  the 
Moors.  In  the  inaccessible  fastnesses  the 
Pyrenees,  a  remnant  of  patriots  took  refuge 
and  maintained  their  independence.  Issuing 
thence,  they  recovered  some  part  of  the  Chris- 
.tian  territorr,  and  erected  a  kingdom.  And  It 
is  not  a  litue  ringolar  that  a  nation  which,  in 
the  history  of  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  oentnriee^ 
was  «  model  despotonn,  shotild,  in  earlier  agea, 
under  every  circumstance  of  disoonrf^ement 
have  held  so  firmly  to  their  freedom,  and 
imposed  so  many  checks  on  the  exercise  of 
arbitrary  sway  by  their  sovereigns.  The  Axar 
gonese  had  probably  the  earliest  representative 
system  of  Europe.  They  elected  Garcia  Iniguez 
as  their  sovereign  and  leader,  but  compelled 
him  to  an  oath  to  maint^n  their^Wroa,  or  con- 
stitutional charter ;  to  give  to  his  subjects  half 
the  territory  he  should  take  from  the  enemy; 
not  to  enact  laws  without  their  consent ;  nor  to 
declare  war  or  to  make  peace  without  the  con- 
Bent  of  his  ooonsellors.  The  fuerot  provided 
a  oortes,  in  which  all  classes  of  the  state 
were  represented,  and  also  enunciated  prind- 
ples  of  self-government  and  popular  rights,  not 
exceeded  by  the  liberalism  of  the  present  dor. 
To  insure  the  sovereign's  adherence  to  ^a 
compact)  a  jvttieia  was  appointed  as  goardion 


and  oortes  together ;  his  decisions  were  with- 
out appeal,  and  he  was  only  answerable  to  the 
nation  at  large.  He  was  allowed  2  deputies 
to  assist  him  in  his  high  office,  who  might  be 
appointed  by  the  king  for  8  years,  and  were  to 
he  taken  from  the  caballeroa,  the  class  between 
nobles  and  commoners.  The  cortes  were  com- 
posed  of  the  nobility,  the  caballeros,  the  com- 
mons, to  whom,  in  1801,  the  eoclemastics  were 
added.  Unanimous  consent  of  the  orders  was 
requisite  to  a  law,  and  any  one  of  the  four 
had  a  right  of  persmptOTT  Teto,  The  kin^a 
assent  was  also  reqniate.  There  were  8  noUea 
in  the  oortB&  28  ecoledastios,  and  81  membem 
for  dties  and  boron^u.  The  number  of  repre- 
sentatives seems  to  have  varied  oooadonally. 
The  oortes  were  summoned  and  dismissed  by 
the  king,  who  prended  at  their  deliberations  in 
person,  nnless  unable  to  do  so,  in  which  case 
the  crown  prince  or  his  lieutenant  was  present. 
He  could  not  rmtain  in  the  cortes  at  the  taking 
of  the  votes  on  a  measure.  The  king  opened 
the  assembly  by  a  speech,  which  was  replied  to 
by  the  cortes ;  and  after  this  preltminaty  mat- 
ter was  disposed  of,  committees  of  the  several 
orders  were  appointed  to  prepare  the  measures 
to  be  oonudered  in  the  assembly.  Thejustida 
had  a  seat  in  the  house  below  the  throne,  and 
every  Ara^nese^  of  what  rank  soever,  had  the 
free  and  indefeanUe  right  to  lay  before  the 
oortes  any  gret^at  (gmwes  or  grievanoes)  in 
relation  to  a  breach  of  the  faenx  the 
kingdom.  The  cortes  appointed  a  committee 
to  report  on  the  grievance,  which  might  be 
cdther  an  act  of  omission  or  of  commission. — 
After  all  petitions  and  grievances  had  been  dis- 
posed of,  out  not  before,  the  cortes  voted  the 
supplies  for  the  service  of  the  state.  These 
supplies  were  of  a  limited  character.  In  1876 
the  firet  money  grant  was  asked  by  Pedro  IV. 
to  levy  a  body  of  men-at-arms.  The  Aragonese 
oortes  refused,  being  "accustomed,"  as  they 
said,  "  to  serve  the  king  with  their  persons,  not 
their  parses."  Bubseqnentiy,  the  same  lODBj 
however,  coaxed  h!s  subjects  into  a  loan.  In 
1412,  Ferdinand  I.  obtained  another  loan,  which 
loans  paved  the  way  to  royal  aids,  heneTOlenoes, 
and  other  exactions.  The  royal  demesnes  were 
the  sources  to  which  tiie  king  orif^ufdly  looked 
for  funds  to  carry  on  his  wars — the  nobility 
and  men-atarms  attending  him  at  their  own 
cost  This  also  was  English  usage.  The  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  state  were  defrayed  by  taxes 
levied  for  terms  specified,  after  which  their 
collection  was  illegal.  On  the  dissolution  of 
the  cortes,  officers  called  a  diputaeiim,  and 
associated  with  the  jvstida,  were  appointed  by 
the  cortes  to  watch  over  the  public  interests 
until  they  met  agtun.  The  Aragonese  had  an 
ancient  constitutional  right  of  recurring  to  arms 
as  a  defence  against  the  refusal  of  their  king  to 
observe  and  protect  thax  Jverot.  This  was  not 
a  mere  inherent  right,  but  a  distinctly  recog- 
nised provirion;  and  the  Aragonese,  in  the 
forms  of  thdr  oorouation,  reminded  the  60ve> 
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eigns  of  it  The  king  having  taken  the  oath 
to  uphold  the  oonstitutioii,  protect  the  ./Wm, 
and  do  Jnsdoe,  ihejiaUaa  who  administered  it, 
replied  in  the  name  of  the  people,  "  We,  who 
■re  worth  as  mnoh  as  yon,  take  joa  for  onr 
kbog  aod  lord,  provided  yon  keep  oar  laws  and 
liberdee,  otherwise  n«f."  In  the  r^gn  of  the 
(doomy  tyrant  Htilip  n.,  the  jvttieia,  Joan  do 
Bamoai)  haTing  snmmoned  tlie  people  to  arms 
to  wotect  thwyWarvi^  the  king  seat  a  force 
aaainst  him,  and  wrote  an  aDtograpfa  letter  to 
his  geheralj  oireoting  him  to  take  and  pimish  the 
juaUeia  without  delay;  an  (Hder  whioh  was 
stridiy  obeyed,  for,  l>emg  deserted  by  the  no- 
UUty  of  Aragon,  the  patrioUo  Jadoe  was  seized 
and  beheaded  without  form  of  trial.  Aragoneee 
liberty  had  tottwed  ever  sinoe  the  union  of  the 
crowns  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  by  the  marrifl|;e 
<d  Ferdimuid  and  ^bella.  Ttue  Increased  ue 
power  of  the  monarchy ;  and  the  aooeesion  of 
Qiarlee  V.  was  the  deatii-blow  to  the  libertiy 
and  cherished  privilegea  of  the  ^aniBh  oitifls 
and  proTinces. 

ABA60K.  L  AiTOKBOiOLaSpanidi  Jeantt, 
bom  In  1685,  died  in  1629 ;  dlstingQlahed  him- 
■cif  as  mierionary  in  Paraguay,  and  as  «ath<nr 
of  Tariona  wwks  on  grammatical  sal^eota.  H. 
TtxsASDo  DB,  archbishop  of  Baragoasa,  grand- 
son of  Ferdinand,  king  m  Oastile  and  Aragon, 
anthor  of  a  history  <^  the  kings  of  Aragon,  and 
<^  other  Ustorioal  works;  was  bom  at  the  be- 
nnning  of  the  16th  oentory,  and  died  in  1076. 
III.  GioTANNA  DB,  an  aocompli^ed  Roman 
lady,  princess  of  Tagliacozzo,  and  wife  of  As- 
cagno  Oolonna,  distin^ishea  by  her  beaal7 
and  talents ;  died  in  1677.  8he  took  an  active 
diplomatic  part  in  the  difibrenoee  between  the 
hoQse  <^  Ckdonna  and  Pope  Panl  IV.,  and  her 
snperior  management  of  uiese  afflUra  gave  ao 
modi  oAiBnoe  to  the  pope,  that  be  woald  not 
permit  her  to  manr  her  dwu^twa  without  Ua 
panniaion.  IT.  TmuL,  a  NM^oUtaa  poetaas 


and  belle,  bom  in  1610,  died  in  1S66.  Ba 
was  the  repnted  daughter  of  the  archbishop  <rf 
Palermo,  Ta^iavia,  who  gave  her  an  excefient 
education,  and  the  means  of  living  in  pecimiaiy 
independence.  She  was  distingnished  for  her 
beai^  and  social  qnalitiea  quite  as  mnt^  if  not 
more,  than  for  her  literary  abilitiea  wludi, 
however,  wen  hi^y  reepec^bl^  as  she  was  i 
fine  Latin  and  Itdian  scholar.  She  had  mo^ 
admirers  in  Neapolitan  sodetr,  indading  A« 
cardinal  Hippolytua  de'  Media.  Her  pwtiei] 
works  fill  8  volumes. 

ABAGONA,  a  amaD  town  of  Sidly.  7|  mOei 
N.  H.  £.  of  Oir^ti ;  pop.  6,680.  It  has  a  ou- 
tie,  fine  paintings,  and  antiquities..  It  is  near 
the       volcano  of  Maooaluba. 

ABAGUAItl,  a  river  of  Branl,  in  Brs&Iiu 
Guiana,  rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Tamcaraqne,  in 
lat  8°  N.  and  long.  62°  82'  W.,  flows  east,  and, 
after  a  course  of  about  160  miles,  fidls  into  the 
Atlantic  a  little  north  of  the  month  of  tlie 
Amanm. 

ABAGITAT,  or  AnacnrATA,  a  large  river  if 
Braail,  whioh  risea  in  the  monnt^na,  in  1st. 
10*  8.  and  long.  51°  80*  near  the  Farwu. 
It  flows  northward,  between  the  province  of 
Katto-Groeso  and  Goyaa,  to  Sab  Joa(\  lat  6* 
6'  S.,  where  it  unites  wiUi  the  Tocantiiia,  and 
the  oombined  stream  discharges  its  wato^ 
after  a  course  of  neaiiy  400  miles  i^irther,  into 
the  southern  estuary  the  Amazon,  in  lat.  1" 
40'  &  Its  whole  course  is  about  1,800  miles,  of 
whioh  about  1,100  are  navigable.  About  miil- 
way  of  ita  course,  it  separates  into  8  am, 
which  enclose  the  island  of  Santa  Anoa,  SID 
milea  long  and  40  broad.  Its  principal  tiiba- 
taiy  is  the  Das  Hortee,  whioh  joins  It  m  lat  13^ 
8.  Many  tribes  of  warlike  savages  are  tmi 
on  the  bankk  of  tiw  Aragnay.  Its  great  oari- 
gable  fbngth  fhrnishes  an  nnlnterropted  iiaTi» 
tion  flpom  Fna,  almost  to  fho  hsad-waten  of 
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